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A OVCUH'KWA OK KIUrOATION 


POLYTECHNICS. LOP PON A »<»,.■ 

flnrli \W n Wind 1 '?* »f m humlnJl 

|ip'UiJ|fi^ f»Miillfi rr JainI imhulrijl mIimmIiupi 
mid *im»I and irrp fllMHinf i>^ fnir 
\]itw »n f't |'f< i«nrhii( hr Mo l^v*, r 

|iMvi< Ii' mf W'hMliil .nidi mriMH rnal jhinuiH 
thv IIWHH II p rlnjH nr r|l|i n? |l null 
aduphd iH iimlMnui tii ij>' • 4al,- 

Inliiil \n (Jhiwuj ryiM in U'K'iit J'l, 

MtIipH 111 ]SS| h' 1 Irntk i lur Mu pu]i l* rJimr, a 
jiHd 1 for i>'Muihr rrnl mi tuu» niihlu* < nP iuim 
in' n T . b»r liH WWlun* liih" I infill ul^* Till* 
one'lli')T |d »d i hi JVh h i ?tuif arii i U\ |*rn\ i-fi^ 

nppiThiUl'u * f ,J T Hiinu’d ami imrlrmiP id Irani* 
hir fur nrinaM and dn*< Injur*! foij?h umlfT 
ill'* Srnmv and h \H IfcpAtlmml Tu Min 
ntriV'Inrh! to add'd II" phot, flT^l p'U 

/nr ward i-v >?r W Jiruul r 1 j in dtf »Virj« un l 
fVimJlJluil /*/ ^jrl UVOj.lur phitnhnft t< lll' M 
fur *i*ml ini'rr*un>H and ^inu fur in* n 
nml tanimH uf Mm rniddf* ii*■>.»'n Mr 

\Vtiller tW*arfl‘ , n * f hnui' I <*7* ?}jr lV'i« 

p|r 4 i Ini 1 '! Mm lr! I umlmi T'Oimial 

an«l mu* flu l^nl IruMpm ^ "nil i ip 1 , Si 
ptidimd nf llir 1'M‘MPiV, t.f '>j i J Tim 

RfpiWlhttpd M|(M i*nf ifjr |fcji|ut [ liliir llM]|‘|h N 

vm (■triumph a^pjirdl I»y lIn f ih IVmnlmd 
('lianiim ml an a* l vrhirli Mo**'l 

Mm n*nuo«hM*<| rJnuhiM* fundi i«f rm*! uf 
l|i«< Uili«|un ’i 9 m Jw 1 i!' iiiJr l In ll(tr pM* 

VI Jujs uj np 0 -i fl* t‘ M» 331 fj)i ( 

Hit l!)i* Wurkih^ M'n fl f P< 0tr^^ ,mc| o?h» r 
|iu r|Hv,rv -j, \ tr,ji!n? l'i*arrl 

IUa a rf - Im flu* 

IhJv^Ijih^ iVnflj^ rnnfriiliiilaurMt nnt| tin- 
IhM'iJjo «vf **wr;i! rify cttiltfKim<% of Mw 
MrnvMr^ f'u U\ lh' iVtyK* 1’ahr^ uf \\w 
fii'ltnUuMitn'' fVt t« iI*m \V^ Mj<ni I’hIv- 
u r|nni- |1 ip I'lnilirmltr**'C 'ii Im lU> NtirDirrn 
l’tiKlrilnifr |fn* 14^Alt- 

lnhn,ij«9 ttf f\ Purlinr 

(uU'h fti rf* ni|tk(| nmJr r Hi' 1 J^ril T^tiiium 
u Lin|r,i U p. an<l ft\cn< i w* uf I vhl 4 vxIn^ 11 \tt^l 
IlHUti * ;|d l)ji' mI Mif |^H|a|ii|J f i<unly 

f i im it i jI |n» rj} i ijh,t &u\iti In I Mr I fin* 

I Minl'M l l '4M^ r l4i'i f rMiilli ilu »l 

iU |i|flirt- Ilf 11jr fiull.il (miWJNIUR |fuaP»l l-l 

InVir ,, ‘i|-t hwhij i*WitJ Mir r ril^f nlinn^l 

nidi kij fl},r j*iAl 

In l ,fc iM i)iu t uimnl nmf iliu 

Hi)v!<rv)nu< i « Mll'lrr Mtr ndjlrul Ilf Mir* 
jun’lirij f^uinlv (‘millr l! 

A(l-r lliu ^ 1 uf ISM Monies Wfrl^ tlMVall 
«jr hr Ruwrn i^r wwfk nf ibf* poljUchmtt 

TOU V Si i 


IVir HiiK I'lliirniirifirtl inirpom wftfi lo jtivo 
inwlfurlitiii in nrl-H nml arii«nrr an Appliai Id 
Iiah rlu-niff =4, (rntlra, nml Iiuhuh 1 ^ anti lo mip- 
plnrirnl Ihrnriiinilly Lhr prnf‘Ur'nl work of 
Md* VkurkrOioy); iu pruvitlo puliin! icclurt-'s, 
lil>rnrn 4 J run] imur tinH, nmj In nfTnnl u()|ior- 
himlhi for nocnil nml filijHiral nrr^ftlinn, 
H^Um Jtml Iwr'Hly-fivr ni'ro 
lo Im 1 tiiliniifi il, mnNiiinll fi*nf rmiM Imrhnrfltil. 
Tim iiiRliMUrH hmilt<i llm t iilrniup ol Ural In 
lltuw phnlntU nnW W\\d wrfr minirirlilb pn x - 
][nrt'rl In prnfil liy I hr rnuMr-i On llm florin I 
pi'lf many nf Mn* jnilytn Iiufi'i rnrlj- pruvninf 
yivnnn^mmw. plus mu fiMiU, pxnirMnnfl, 
roonu, niifl nmiirroun wirirUrn Hjirnrif? wji. 
lrfluulmiially ilnrr will jiI«m ii wiilr rxjiaiiNimij 
pm'l mi jirr-vra iho imlrnclion nuigm from 
* oiifiiniuiliriii wiirk nlniifi Irrlmiral liju*n for 
hoyi nml niM*i from lhr rlrniMilnry nrlioolN 
up in uml< r^rmlunir m\ pi^iurmWiu uai- 
wrMivdurk. Tltr fiilltmiriff lypra nl nrlmoh 
nhr^ prturiht)' 01 rlnv nrlmrilff lor Imya 
Rnl t, iiiIpt tyimnltiry Kdumlw uf n muilrrn 
W |H J , nr h J, hnir/tl runfiriiinliori nrlirjulw 
i^i» or Mirm yi nra 1 «nrh; l«) clnint'Nlir rrnli- 
uiny r-rr ftirlit m umall rlmitrv* IriMliim frnin ai\ 
lo l^ihi mnnlliK; (-1) Undo rjn^cH; (I) 
H'iiMal in srmnir, ImmuriRr, rlr, r tnr 

jmpilrt rriRitRuil (hiniifi Min dny In wiltp'-t'iirn- 
irtR nrrLi|PHlmni; f, 1 »j thy Irrlmlrnl hrlirmlji, 
id nrhi m\ rrnfin, cmipin'm^ duxi- 
imm^iirHuii'riurr.rln ; (0) univrrhily work, 
iMiiuy u'arlirni m llu^n dcparlhirnu nwikuijt 
iu iwlun in Ww Cirivtrrily of f/iudim m\ 
llm Aiiiilrntu ln-inR ndtnUlrd lo lhr rxamina- 
Imnw f«r Mnny of Clio polytrehulm 

iur isAiiivaUly ikum^i^lrd vrilh fi^Vcrid indvift- 
Iri^ in find nrnuml I#ondnji find rivo irwinic- 
hull lo npprtnlirrr, nml Inrnnmn onRARrd In 
\U*U\ (H*'*' Al'i'UnNTU-LtMlll' ano KpucaTUiSv) 

Vonmi’iiilInT nrlhiiii*fl m lhr firhl nf rduroljpii 
nrr arrniiRr'd liv ililTrrriil milylrrliulr* nncord- 
log hi hra! shomintU Tlu* polylerUmnH now 
n i\i l Rrrtni j fruin Mm Hoard nl KilKnllinli. 
iimli r t)m IVv I'Aftmliiwl Hirtnln^ «c r l g nml 
from lhr 1/imlmt fnuntv f’outmd imvwnh 
ttiil iru’ i. InilhtuiRi, i i* 1 , iiiul from wunn* I»nndtUi 
nniipinii 1 nml Roild'i, Thr polylndihirfl hi<* 
I'mihlnl !o rt arh ftllm^l wliidcntM I'lM’h 

war Tlnru arr ii-nv 1 'li‘vi-n polyiochmco in 
l/aiidon. ah loilnw* Hamnfi'n l'olylrrhnu 1 ; 
IIic^Ik l.'nllrRr, Mnniuuh Unrtd hulvlrrlmir, 
CTiiy nf Uiidnn Ordh-Rr; fcrnti liondon OolURr; 
Korilnm>|Uon NnrMu>ni PolyUch- 
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nici IU'ni'iit SI. l’olyli r liiiic ; SmilhwMlrrn 
Polytechnic; Woulwicli Polylfrliiitt; Sir Julm 
Cana's Inal Rule 

In the United Slates tliu term ih orruMwmUy 
used (or teifluucfd nr HemitrrhwHil Kunl« of 
a secondary grad« Hull me t|iiwNi-pulilie in 
character. For ikuao, aun IM D t 1 aTH f a l IjHi- 

CATION, 

Hce Adult Education; Hkhant, Wu/nsu; 
Huan, Quintin; llnMiimoK, Jumiaii, Lmn- 
hon. Education in, Luniiun, UM^Bunirr 
of; TkciiniuaL Education. 

Roforencoai — 

Central Gavi rniviff Tlnrml ol llin London Panpr-htol 

C’lumtirx HfinrLi. 

Enulnnd. IUiiimI ol LflnrMinii .S|*rn«l }\r\*trl*. 

Vol II, p]i. The LamUm Vviytrfhntt in • 

afiltJle^- iLnJidnn, la!)*) 
lloau, JK. M. QuviUn Hwv (L^mlnn, I%0) 
liimdrm County Cminnl Annual Hrj*>rh 
Sadlpii, M 10 Continuation .SY tnA 1 in finghnil aiul 

Etaewhirc (Miiiiflii'aliT, 11M7 > 
filiAiv, A Lnmlmi IN il> Irrlinir n nrnl fl I'alnrca. 

Century Magazine, Vti) XV 11 I, |ip 1 QD 1 >»J. 

POMNBY, FRANCIS — Mun LsuirirW h 
U mVEllSAUH. 

POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, 
CAL — Founded by the CUhnregivlimmbsi'i of 
Southern California and opened in (lie rail rtf 
I8H8, The growth of On? College in \i v\\ of 
Uh origin iuvl idmusl complete dependence for 
many yuiira upon lh<* htMiefnrljorH uf men of 
moderato means in n pioneer Ncrimn Iijin been 
noUhlc The productive fnmis now total 
$ 5*10,001), the budding* aggregati" tv value ivf 
$221,300, l)i« etpilpmenl Sn7,?)U>. ami Die 
lotnJ nsaoh approximately $0.10,0110, Tim 
buildings are nino in number The ermi|M|H, 
athletic field, nml IMnnrluml Park, roue 
posing grounds of Kill nerea oxlenL, an 1 
fliLuufod jil llie font of Ml Hun Antonio The 
museum is cipnppril espemllv for work in 
biological floicneo, nonawmmg 250,(MX) gnhlogiutl 
specimens and tm herbarium of 200,1)00 aln em 
of plants. Tlucc Bcieulifvc jimnuvln are pub- 
Halted in the mtereslH, res pee lively, of economic 
botany, onlomoiogy, and astronomy, T)ie 
college is coeducational mid mm-Hcclarmu U* 
enrollment ja IDll was 38 L uliub jiLa in llm 
four undergraduate classes AlliVinLeil Hidioals 
of music mid of nrt and design aro conducted; 
the propuratory hdIiooI Jins been diuconiimicd 
Tho faculty numbers 38, tho idutnni 1)10 

M. K, CL 

PONDICHERRY, — 3oo FntiNCU Colo- 
nim, Education in, 

PONS.— Hco Neuvovjb Byhtbm. 

POOLE, JOSHUA (Jl. IfldO), —* An Eng’ 
lull aclioolinnstcr, Hubshav of Clmo Mall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. From 
bho English Parnassus it appears that ho kept 

a private school in lUo bouaa of Francis At- 


kinwfm ;il Jlmlhv, pj* ar Marn* i sa 
Ihude I lo» ftmhr.T *'( Th* A '1 ^ * *< f»i L ft "iff 
vr ft (Shari nnH Ain-/ jhr /r>iy 

AW^iuiraj /*♦ T* 1 *(tyw j‘id 

lUc /Vrmn»«n ij M«U* *" 

/Vr*jr. rirnffnnvny n(\*ffi*T* , i*t *»f«af/Nc US ,rY?'j 
ir^ Nir #*■•»!>,« r i'f .Ihfln MYid 

/'Armrn iiifh ruPi* (i* ft* T<di f nii 

Ofntwnr}*, Suhjfftot mlj fh« 

yr'htl 11Mill d piTllaimaa «1\ ui P»li I b^ 1 

n< face i j nniain«t n li* p i - ’ijii«ix» *>f l iig- 

mil riHfry/* hihim'I J I 1 , ?u wlmli fnuiOi<r 
Umf'k, 1 ll» k h'ytyhilf ){f fb ,,1^ i* |*in7ro^r d, L’ll 

.. Hill appi ^r !•< L lir 1<'JJ |h|1 liOir >9 ,\ 

llxl Ilf " TJi** IhniV* |iruicq<a11i r» J ^h’ *4 
ill IliiMiiinpilinijif 'In* 1 '"Li I'r■* nl 

given and i*Vonn«i a »ol' tirrpm*iT T i-if/ wj|h 
Entilidi |KH Krv Ah " ,\?|»h d i 9 «f M* i t *&\L 
InldiM ' pn iv» »l< * lb"* Horn p-nt Wp 
nliicli li til v jd' i| iulti .MhOn, nljdi iU 1i* 

rally mraiiRcih gi^itm r Jlni mol of 

pbruM-N and ipmlatmm 
inrimH firm* 

Htlofence 

lhfh\*rt'\T\{ \.J Vithnivjl 

1*0OLE, WILLIAM FREDERICK ^l^^l 

|S‘Hl Anofo au Idr.iinn, v^-n 

from Yule (’idbgom isri Wh\U i 

ill follige In- i\,h ld<i=nnn «J !b»' Ni<dlon 

in CuUv/’ aiul bigiTi Mo iulmu d -!* 1 l^Ut uf 

l \i irnifriti filrruhiir i "7 m■ hr^S p •biinst 
lid|i T d III IMM, 1*\ bill'll I. 11 I -» >o v« r II Lh/jii/i 
lb* nan lil.j mini At dir IL-luri 

Allmmeum in \* w \\, hhr.utAii »d "b» Mrs 
nmiili- l.ibrarv i<f llipnimi Irma Iin l ta Vi; 
lilirnrian of Hu* lli»Mun AllManon fa<-m 
lo ISjij), lie tirjiiuii/i'd Mi»' hi a.if o »» W^lrf- 
bnry, Colin , Si Jhliiidom, Y» , nd Nn ^i«»ii. 
Miihm ; nho Ho 1 librarv i*f lie- Vuii* <\ Si it* i 
N'a\ul Arjohmy al Anni|»',]n mid Oh* N* aLotv 
L ibrary at (Murage IL’Yj^w t»h> ««fl)o Lojnd- 
rra of Elm Aiioto jiu l.ibrarv ,\**miinmi r L 
iuhJ fur /mu ral yi ttrn pn |«if r»id« nL lln 
pubbrntionn mrbido llm /j«Uflr p»J l^r Didioa- 
arm (IH,i 7 ). ft mirnhi r of v.».rkn mji \f«irimaii 
liixLory, ami many paimm on ULrarv 

\V s M 

POOR LAW AND EDUCATION TJm 
Urge itiutmnl of vhdd punpunm m nu^Lmd 
end Widen Ihim kepi Ihpor l.nw liinrdnmn 

ftiiii*it ti nlly tiWiiri 1 of edui'aiiMiial pruMr'imi 

TUnugli ilm umubt r nf tddMiru m im vpi of 
relief luirt emiMidi>rably faljoii ?»iiie*' Ih;ii ( ^Ima 
limy munbend -PlOjitHi, rln" luinl vU\i V'^pa 
miumwlnre in Ibe m tgldiurhoiml uf a, tpiavirr 
of rt million mid niinliiuln fruin ’JTi in ,pl i«r 
rent of ilm ulmle voluinr nf |j»ii|M nnru Afmr 
1-S71, however, r here u great M nghn uiiig 
lip 11 oT fulniiikiNlratum with regard in mjitlour 
relief, nml llu" h\iti'miji)r > iii du ren^e linn related 
wholly lo UiuL elasi The ehiKIrcn nrnimg 
indoor relief liuve cnn~HitIernlily inrreani d 
TUu lntctil liguraa, given in Die W«i nj|n*ri i»l 
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1 * 410 $, 1*1 <rnrrf 4 ^i j^) r 1 ,il]ij 7 d W Hul hi 

I l«r v ilit flll'l llWau 4 ", 'ola'J’il J'iT'tt , JuA 

flip) r^» ibr il-djO i *d M* 1 ' rlfltiaj 

c-i IjmW iU Mt< J.fHijlj- <4 M,<' ■ if 

\A\\* n'o-ot 

# M Ti(< ||ji5i? 4 of KdurfjliMU iii M-pr {.r^Usd 
MU'bunb fi.P |ih1n)k rlmt* 1,1 'If A „ rMiiftdmy, 
nod Pit. It Mr id r d'u'aM.m., amiI. jn.n ,’ilir,t<iY 
1^‘r'ii fn-iK jH , sj*frb Ifrinitt )^WI 4 ml (f'K fin fir* I 
pcjlunb mild rrgftt'l l*« H Ur fr>ur||i-jft RH rfl| 
Mur* »n, ifuumb foul fun j& rU** Tlim aiMiu^- 
IIH'ltl |jk<l i| sirdil |WM Hpurn I^J 

fc|4rrla| p^nf law ifli-'Jirffltnrpk nf t/dor y iM«*n liA'I 

lwf*m*ri t r if l«> ifn 1 I^K’al < mu * roiru ns 

lUirtfd lUft'li' 1*0,1 |»Mf judanub lna^I 

l*rrn ]u«jm rp j d l*v itlltrinf «l Mu" impi 

nf Mi** I'm v I'minnl, llur* Mu* 
rMitral nuMmnlv for cduralmii, whuli hnd 
$mM * M* llfr^r pi*<r U®r 1 f*^lil 
\\ hni M<*' latirHi bund'd riuf In Hum llnanl 
111 |>1ut mMhij »1< IWI, 1>l«f l \ia\ ftrluhiU Ui- 
njwrUfl «a;n f«r frnm 3^ ju it fi »«»»*, 

nii‘l iltr ini|v*4 ftn*ii n( r<|lilirt| ru>L 

rf*ri*Kiiifi; miUfifl fn»ni 111*' H<r«ir*| \» nlill ill- 
fl»Hl|l 1 n|n flllHH* friV n H|J|r<l |l»iVt 

f Vi r t g«iv< ni* *1 l*v \«ilMiil»rv ^’hhiaIiium nn*l 

rm-|>|iig ai^I ullir’T rlii|i)r<ii. Ilft'l 

rvm Ufiifr Jildrriil llirhi^^Yr^ |IU»W iho 

piljKTt ini'Jii Ilf lltr' Hndrtl hti |HlliWr rlrnu Illary 

^lhmjri in nnl*r U rrr^ivt* fruin ilm 

TinMmml rwlir tlU^r. 

i'lin rnniiilrxiiii*ii nf tin-* hyjtinm nml tin- ilmil 
milluiriiy of (jilutAliim And pmir \ n w Ai|t)iorilH k n 
limy iw'fiiTlUtr.Part'd \\\i l«y muiiiR ihtu li*cnl 
(iiilthe iiuiKarili( k| n rnputLinblc for the HilmUiUh 
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pkl* 

\V> T Is' * nf mil lily 

rf-irriTu^ iU^ivj'J rmiu- 

rail!. Wl^ulu iflli'l A<f HrlTII n 1 « | all 

r|wn i'J in’JiiifYinffi 1 iir.d*f lljf» 

w\\<*pHh a rlnrirn- 

-ft-Lr^dU |?i<lg<l?rig IfAITiTtP pill Pi•» 

rril^ ;i?td i/>« 'i^UK *r||iN<<lr i 4 an*l 

*J i "rr'JpMr -il 'vi Ipinplm 

<2' Itf Ipf l 4 0livlim fH1.11 

1 sijuua »4 Vajji'/f). Jtnnl |Vf^id« p Hint lli»» 

M* ^Oiw-lll "it! lblfllfil 'llva<l»’ H|l f»f |^«r f 

i'ij' 3 mum’ ip d ii w ii^im ^3 ^liirfi S**nk 
jll< t a!2 pnriF ipiffl -»,/ftTi'l ltini» ,r w jinil ollur 
m^i"» fiuj' rijiHifij 11 turn I*?* r»rit«■! 
aifljf lit i* il)i M> 1n»j'p|tlMm A3miinfi Hrtnrd 
Mia-1* r ii m - 1ma< M<nu nmnn'i 3i*nm" fi»r 
rJiMi^n a® inciI in I mii<1<i?l «n»l n Innri- 

cig fi-i 3-h,...r !t» Ikijtfi vn 11 pin Yiinmj-pj 

k t*u\ Ji|i run,, ■' oml iTMhitilJMii^ for ok- 

fr-rir-* rt,?Mrrj| 

■I"I \'i*liiii ,| r ii \ srmk iriiioii^ rood'll in rriii- 
ijfriTMT) wii?i m>si>«uh NhIIm wIiMi goirrii 
;ni'l rr >iivi| nrlmhli mid Umiiki (or 
1 1 ^ n n nf < JnMmi, iii*Ui<lniit lln^v m 

3 * r 11 jtl nf |Ki>p-vr litu' II" f 

Is rs ili't-tfnjrr lliii Ujo Huraijon 

of r»<ii iii l ^r * ?*ild |«i 4 i|N r-% ii nJrrrttlv h» » 
i’ll" ni Mi M*o liAiidff nf «Mn j f iinMmnln « 
Tit* II*hj in MJIim InMniKhiH'in nf a lounlfol 
nf jhior b^t 1 rjiiMr-Ji m iU nolu^rotl 
iiyi"*- nmd ilir • dn' iiii*n jt-iiliorMn^i nn* 

for Mu’ innjj'filv nf rho rnnniinli r 
'l‘(^' nUMuu of limil uii ouldiwtr r< 4 U* f» 

li^iTii« in iloir vm'fi Iminu or Imnrilni 
mil. aH« ml Mur* piiMir r!* iiirj|iflr s* Mlninb, mol 
*»! ?ilvio do loiiuy oti Ui'bvor r* f Uv( T wlm live m 
tnirkhmiiic* nr nllii'f ulimiA r'dilliUnlinl 

1 1 y ilie (lunrilniini nr rrTlilidd l«> Mm 
1 Siva riuiM* nl llri.ird' Tim a in 1011), mil of 
rlnlilreii In-lUrp-ii Mil’ rtftmi nf Miron nml 
fnur^nii* in joior law MilAliUMiintuMs 
worn in niU’iuJiirir'd nt public: clc 11 u>nlary 
aobmilH 

Thd nork nf Mid Iwn miMuiriMr» is l)uTrf«r« 
vi r> rli^tly ronnorinJ, M|M j rially »iiiop ilo* 
llnrirrl nf ]!«lucAiinn lum inkro nvor Liu? duly 
uf iiin|mciirin i‘vrn 1111 ^* prior Inw arliuolH fnr 
wliirli Ihr liuTinliHiiY nro ilirorllv rcMpDii&ililr, 

P<Kir Law AdmlfilNlrMlon. ThIk Ih ThiuiiiL up 
lit Mm Jurijc ruol s nnr*l r^|N k ni>nro nf Oulduur nml 
Ind'rfir Uriiof, wliirh formwMi Inw? n |«irl uf Khr- 
lnh iToroiinu? Imiopy, lml wluuh ruminl oven Ik? 
miloinjin^l hrn»- (Ar rrforrlird IihI ) 

Types of 1 null(utlous. At Uio pnwnl 
Mind, Mi'Trfnrn, ilir rlnMron for wlirun Mm 
(iiothiiimi lulinil Full rmpnnKlbiVily nu? dvnli 
Vtii Ii in ilm fulluwiriK wnyn (L IL H. lUfwrl, 
lUmi lOU), pp. xxi xxii, Fifjf, Jim-, 101(1): 

ip<Msr hw coulmritl^ reftniil pm nMirinl nitu nu ts- 
f^mlio^ frtun ifinH* hi fouci^n ymra Tlie »riirnifi>n 
nuliiormripiiih*" ^ltn»4 tiiinolunr^lmlnm Ovc- viJuriLury 
ctttly, Urtd arc iiov lustiml in prnvkla imluiol plat«s fur 
cbMilwn Iwlow Gvta ycard of it(^o 
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Philrlieii ill Tempt ‘>f niililuor ti r C 
(«) llonrilnl mil wilhm lln* union 
tvf rhlvtRi'ftUlUly 

(fi) llimnlni nuL wilhnul llm ... 

uC rllMHOAlilllLy I™ 

Children III n rnjjl nf intlnnr ' rrlirf 
(n) In wlaliU«l»rurHln under IW 
coiilml of llie CJLirtrilia.ru. ' - 
v Wtirkhtnifle-i mill infimmxlr-n 3 KWH 
II. McLmiXiliUiil Aa>luma l^iard 
ctilfiNwhmetiU, mil inrlui|. 

Iiir faVTcr hrwpjl-ih 
nu Dlulncl nrul wrfKiruUi iwhoal*. 

rolln^r*, uLiiUcrtHj a ml ro* 

rolvIriE hofnM 

i'p Ollinr fn^liliillrjpifl 1 3i 

(6) IiifiiflUiulliiiminl imilnr ilio com 
trill nf llio Uunnchnua:— 
l, liitjlIlulinjL'i fur jihymcnlly *Jo- 

frrlivn rlnlilrcii tfb 

iu IIoKpfmlJl mill cariViUretr'Mll. 
homed 

ill 1 , Training ami iruIuoUid 

lipmra anil nrhi*<Wi W>I> 

i* Other liiallLiilinun< h 

ToUl 


32 VrJ 


Pil HUHP 


Bourdhig Out —‘Thn board inR-oiU f*yj4eiri 
linfi ninth U) recommend it nml at iu IwnI \* 
a successful c'BforL to give U a dralitud 1 Hull! 
Hie. friendly nur roundings oT a home I'mlpr 
Uic various grdero iwmed from lime to limi* 
by Uie IjochI Government Hoard it is nniv 
pernlisfliblu for children to lie plnreil by Hit 
Guardians with fouler parental licilli within 
anil without tho union Lo wlurli Lliry belong, 
CundUioiw have hmi laid iluwii Ui wmiro that 
Uifl fouler parents can provide niiffiririil liciuig*- 
room, are of good ulmracier, and not no poor 
as to ho under any temptation In deprive llm 
children or proper provision They muni mil 
have many children of their own and they muni 
submit to mi per vi si on hy lioLh loral romiiiiueea 
and the women inspectors of tho Uiral Gov¬ 
ernment Hoard, llogulnlkmH are leas piriei for 
those "boarded out within,” find thin prob¬ 
ably accounts for the greater number am! lean 
satisfactory coiulilion of these children. The 
lmymcnt recognized by the Local (iovennneiiL 
lioard is from da to fn r a week,—n notice¬ 
ably high amount when compared w|Lh tliu 
sums paid for children living with Llieir own 
parents. The education of these children in 
mtniBlcd to tJio public elementary aehuol, 
where they mix freely with others of their own 
ngc. Tho Guardians ufinally noiret liomra in 
hcnltliy country Bin-round mgs, —boarding out 
m London and large urban centers being fur- 
bidden. — niu] on Ihc wliolo the nelirinn has 
worked very well, though the number of suit¬ 
able homes and suitable children is iieeea- 
Bftiily small and tho system iu not cnpiililu nf 
great expansion. 

II has, however, ono groat difficulty, Tim 
ohildreii finish school nt fourteen and Urn 
Guardians liavo to find same immediate CouU 
ine for them so Hint they may mi]»]inil them- 
solves Tho girls ara nnnoHt invariably uent 

1 H,«J llr r Ul ? r bdormalion la B ivon iui l« ihwi ohildreii. 

■tiOOH or tho£o clilldreji ore in ccrlifiod inatiluliutiit. 


Ul ►e(kU«' l fir- 1 ! \* 1 }\ 

p.iine fi^m Hb^rrpTi 7 Ja m p, 

gr\ Ihi HI In l^bl 

|Tji rn ( Aud un'I'mbV dU ichibfiH tj *i 
Iiuiird ur31-'fb f/isi r d m 

lmehwa; , dn«'a* n ^**^1 
(hbr sit^l i"ip ^ 

l»v Miw in *7 b ti || , 

KHUfl WUI, 17 l,l fi -aJ^f **71 

Iitsllluiions under ihe Cnnurd ef iheCigmid- 
Ians - \Yh*m m 

linliriifnla iit^Pi I be fr.»nlH4 M I be 
il H ihWiriril n«ak ir ’ rd 4 ^»t 

ra'lmn hiraidiiil In !v <♦ U 
liriiur-v, fur r'\i#inpb T hub ltd u* 

full age bun ten,, ^ird n ti r-Mi^ JUllly 

with r^iurd In ay it r«|l*w ^rHiire^ly 

to |w disrii^tui^h<il ftd«irn t*(f4 ^tji ih» 4 
wcirklievivi iKrlf Util Ihr rioUiV^r »«if rbii- 

dn ii hi ra<h rl» r4 irv*Vilu1)Hn P unfnjlu- 
iuU'l\ rml Awulald^ nn*I \k ilr^ll 

vnth in linn mHo r ttnAtv^A rlaPwfi<A^«'7i 

r'Ai/Wrni j?j X^.«*w>ra i*tjh rjmw» 

(irul M J /f //tA l^vUl Shire In fmir 
Uiiui^aiel id Ih***" lufsnilfi uftikl ibi^ 

> i'.us uf an* I riiam ni*' ru-nkalf*- 

Crnt ur ill. Only 3>*>» i\** pan at 

arlliMil*i 4 JU><| Ibepie ^fir in unjnM 

The RH'nhAi iminbcT in Bi»r U 

nihvlv-lv.t^ nr^l Hm»v give 

nvemge. The mdrivne t<4 ElM 
giH h In plierp Ibai pjkIi *r\A*ln nr- 

ranged, lU i-pupprd au«d p^ib arid 

nnilly nUffrd WlirlKyr mp|iriinin,rni 

guru ti« n la^^i ^»h« hN^a 

(mi'll tie I hr rnnMl«»r^ « 9 r In an I'ffWiaJ wHtiu, 
llio muiliH flie rrj^jalh aful Iht lra«fmhj| 

etpmUy urkiitninuun nrUl ^prnwnH. *I^ r ry f‘ 
rieulmn in rffiiiinnidy iHnilnl In I hr Ihr^e 
U’w, anil l)|0 piMiir Ir.irlsi'f In dra! Ihr 
one lime witU a dltuuil htmt[ •>( rhiHup nf nil 
ngeff, ami t f hrmfebilge WVr^e 

pldl, the rlnldrrn IN nmh (UHiPo^la^ hie 
their ft’lmle lime in Ifjr* WrnrM^^ 
wring nu ill hr r Ih^n nrorhhrfti*'' ^llilifU, 
WlieilKf iilucati«ii\ i?\ pnurkd (or uti Ihe 
ptMulftea or wJe-iher, «*i in ihr 1 rnajnn*y **( 
Cfisev, i]|o rhlldren go mjl In Ihr j nubllr rlr- 
liiViiUry wh'Hihi, I lie trurUKiu^ mill I*** \ he m 
Tor Llm grniUT part r»f m*ry rm'k diajr. f»*r 
every SuIutiIhv and Survhiy, ^nd ler lodidayri. 
lfididuys, indci d, nrif* rather rmpirnl. fur nrwr- 
comem arc rtijiiiiiiinJlii l«rirt^irru. infrrlirui^ iIh- 
ciuui Ui lUe eb\bUi n J n vxard^ Rid 1**11®. |w j n*rtln 
of ipiri run tine find ilirm nil m tl^nml idlrm?s 
under llm enre nf Lime faxnrile rldblmUnlrr 
of Llm workbmmr, I he n)d |MLM|*fr «f 
Hinnn'ier, Indiminal liainlug *mm‘ sum I 
is vumallv given fm Wi? im^ pwrH in rt*U 
liliog nml miforiuH, waalniift wml w-win^ oml 
Hu 1 ihdiisirial trainer nfhii an,a iw raniahrr 
iu leisure huum. KdurU may 1 m; a made in h<^p 
Ilia children apart from ibe iHlull<i, but ibry 
nre always dmmied u» fail The woiihmuI 
old people, the wrecks of iimhlle and early Ufe 
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ifpIIji'U , amd l)w 51-*' b< r p1 firmn 

WlU* ffni-r 1| IV A n»U ilirr* (r*. 

K* MkT. h«o T- fii| nVr]* }ii 

***flj<» ITJU-Tia "V i* ** i“ ii*t fftTM 

fhr “’Ur ? f} f d" 1 "■! 'I-Q h^r m 

ller* WJlfi \)t* i- 71 f "•, 3Bv' 'nhj r^njfrt'T 

fll‘lfllJ7 r * fUfllH li flji. ^*<*1 Itfcl* |K*nU>r T»i i>f 

all cU-jw-k wM ■rfwsi-w’irr* *V* MKltV 
VnlhlK#, ft *ur» r up 1 "'TV-d ihw ft-r* 

Ttrwil «,*f Hkll'g » *r1\ Ith M i» i<( *4 111 ^rn<T 4 
mitrd ssr^Ui <"■*>■ r, i*. Hi)** <* W'H n «l dJ !h< nr 

TV f’VuH’u "a jt* wjr\ *4 Tin t filial nip-* 

v* wrH jwil(o 9r <' m i 9 -,*' M* i*M titi An^m** 

]V-x«;i1a| I^ 'r-tJl-i*n to“* r 'f* uls uin jnf 

111 U »li ff #-1 it 111 fl"^'j i b , « 7 'j |V< fr 'j 1 ’i 7 r f|i«f 

of Mir fl-ij i #* Sr i ilili<»'^!ii ini 

Sl|r*rNl-if i]<i?7,31,i M n fnr «|T~,1 mUTU , h AT?tS <'JvWf/linn T i 

fi'-fi'llriT r«i 1 m * IT fill 1 l |t% hnw i \ r ^ 

.1 grcjil |*j 54 l^nl, wl*oj n iJufiUitu A'idinTjIgr-f 
an t *jw i*fp< rj* 1 ri& 4 ft '<,j|* n jiu rrf/mjt**, (hr jvfmr 
h*l "hu’a Hr m 1 nil 1 fibrin dr * 

||jr Miyfir 451 *Tnr*7J fnr Miii'Iivn (Ti| mum/dr** 4 -* nl 
limiil ) nj ’l*!^ <4 *5 aKiV 7]< p< Taf f\r> Tif U THU "iMd 

rml H'r i* 4 lirii (li"f tf-i/ (nn*? ja*« MmIt 
\l g r* -1 '* ri4, ^ }j gn Vit* 1 * Jw*' j- 

Iuti »' Bi it !'i Mr* 1 *hh4h '* i lin I?a k k*4’*M* < f *i 
5rlr\ WfclJn 04 l » tl'ior n* r,r^ ( r+,11 jj 

|a3K lir^l 0 *r ■ 4 J^nyin ^-m *»r,( , /un<J ?4J JliW 

Mj*|» , *ii1 n 'nAi 1 ’ 1 5H I'r»* 

\ j /*uf ‘♦rj '* f f'> lUi$r 

irf*r tif Ain" :<Si»'»j | r’* jrJtfij 7 r j 13'llr ^Lrir iM-it 
mviiv t-irici’ 3r !| J „ anil ifl 1 J'iM’ 1 ' v 4 i’j Hi fill »rr r*f 
rVMiir* r< in di >% i«ii* *^..1 =*’l f ■»’►-?7 All t* it 

lllifir {4Tir pn rof iKrf.rf-r ^ -si I* <T>» UlM|f*f lS|Jr T 
lUDD^OIlfnl lc 4 J'rjfli 1 imaJ<U roj 7 >f Ifuti 4 r<f 
h l«yi j uil iini'i if4 *ir ng-7^3 urij-fj'TiP,, Si 3 (4 ih ni ill) 
uf Khr' ft* J * 10 ”j4«r p-f3vrfr«nlfi r*i ^in 1 ! I i^r 3tnn»r^i 
" Iw 'Jt4* 11 ’"'J9T* lAruj t r ir^i?i|iir J i!» r 

min rn sauMi'HtM Ail hoth ;jfc ?j*l 

n*r J'il^Kal rf.f wirl^mU 

Br'Miiirn'rtM* 1 * 7^* i'hiMimi, lull lh*' msillll 
rmiNlji-i’ n pi1»i vabI fvilf ft id Ji run<ru* lliiil 
in ]v>**r \ m m ilir mmWT <4 aiiV^ v* 

IiV Kill*' lliati ll,i iiuifil n rf »4 \« 

fi^bpn « ai*'* .4V 'SiUliln wfiiirli H'l'lM *lii!M Klrflhir 

Uu% i J( *<*■ *ai/I ^l-^hl 

mil), 3*nl il ?irtrw Inal il ta rfrtrfly 

ihi i 7 i r«^ 4 v 4 flif* br.*|iwir \* iiijiffiawi A 

In k.iiii' mjji i^ini#* mf li* r clii!<lrui W 

flHUT lltrh ?A1 k<ry* B*||St tjrr fl^r W'liH 

rmn* 1 u.«i ]TmI 4 1 Imsur rtml Uv* rAtrkiMr " 
itr* ti sin <itrii3i;jii iii’l lan-'l^ 71 hnini* 

ttiMi irtilj.fyi rfj* a |sioi*l Ifl-Mf*" r,un1v UiiUl 
n Imia' h fjA+jn |l«r 4 -iiriT uf 

Mm mav iml 5qlina%?f mi jiK nnlanr> l»i llw 1 

ftirl, wlh 1 MMV JTifa4 i*iiriu| ni j virry 1 ^ir3v 

a^» 4 mlri rt liSUr* million n1ni»l^ iHfuiUtl Rai 
M*Ari rililMV JlfNAlVA inf S 4 >lA|iill^ U|i mhl 

imuHinM <*f lliT* \*x\»y in f^Uirn 

for li^r k*-f |i 

\* mug ^iilu.fiir llir jirr-^iU, lh ** ^llrnr-l 
hi mu n ^ nil ill** hnin** 1 ^ ihr 

r* iiimnii^ iv|h'* ihhv !«• nlmrily iJr^irrilK'd. 

(1 1 rA-r “ ibtttufk ap — Tltf* lypiful 

frainm uf Iln» nr^ Imgu Nork imihlln^ wiili 


«|rirniifnrir^ munHiini ^ nmUiimiK sw 
nmr>y fi«i a hunHrrd l»rrl*i t n lnruu if 1 in hk hall, 
stdI in n^iprr;j| 1 ho_ “ inm " rnodmfj uf irrat- 
in$i d*r rfji|if nr ii vjili I hr ni»ivj»B(iry oiiniilnry 
uf a Ur irhmr-dikr rK/irliliulr m ulT |fir ih-Uila 
nf 4 *Hv hfr 

Thr p/iWinF/y " Ihirrork M iSVArwif — In 
r-a^r- |hr|t* 1 n (hr Balm* Myln nf lijrirh hujhj- 
IMK. J-ai 1 I hr MttrV'fl t hr-mwl vi a nrr iliMih rJ up. 
Mr )\U ?ijr 1 ik*"n ill On* n/ir ilininK Jinll, ImR (ho 
dmini( 4 <rv nv^Vni i« hm( fulnjiirrl Tim rliil- 
dtmi ?irupiuijj^d in hinnll mimlKrH, i-Anli ^ruuji 
h iir» u^rii 7-Mum uf Ik ilnmiuo runt |ilay- 
ruiiiup r/irh ^r**up. Him fori 1 , lniii« nl 5 i* 
winhm RriKMl lnul! ‘ In tlrAflnp &r>inr Imli- 
^id*Jil rliffi rffiimi mid [o lm\n Hiiini 1 carnpo 
fn*n!i nniiim* ;\i I In* mmip limr llm nun rim mi l 

Ppiiii rf (hi* Prhr«il 11 • I■ \i |r»jn il l»y nil InkillC 
in* q(jj in^r Yhir uii'l rliariiiK (hr nm* |iln> unit 
In Mjrli •nh>MiL» ili* f rViikilrr-n nri* uomilly grnupc-il 
l*y didI >fiuiJK rtn*l nhI iirr mil mixrcl. 

Thi* tth* 4 r orjuji ill’ll if Hi i« nkm rnllirr tu llu* 
mi^Mh*cljirr/< 1 +uanlmK piIumi! (hnn llu* [luMui 
urjilMu In mi 

Ml Thr Hume Urn 1 (ho mrnlrl 

1 % Sh* v liniur jllDl lint llu* KOhiMil Tilt* clilldroll 
flrv' sfyntjMd In rnU/tRuw nr fmniU lilurkn, nilli 
fr«ru rjpjii in ffihy ill f «rh, Srr OnriUN Liit*- 

i ATI 

In ^ny nf lhr*r lyjM^ (ho orlunil limy Ih< 
uml-r dir iiiruinKMii*ni uf 1I10 (•mmlinin, ur 

Rlin i hihlriJi may jpi niil In n puMir 1 h irirnlnry 
nr in/iN i*>m ili>lilnl lii'lurm llir 

Ivui kimh uf rpliiMidiniom, Tin* ymiiiKo^l 
nf (hr rhiMrin, Ihurv frmu lliri'r Ln fi\r* jmrfl 
iiidj im* fj'Ii|<iih udmith il in ilir i tmnnilnry 
fN'hnu), unil for lh i 111 ilurrfnro llu 4 jiunr lnw 
nuMi pruil<(i< T In* Iranml ihfiiiil li urlirr in 
iiiifnrluiwRily nirr ami unfurliiimlrly uRnin 
(hr iinlrainml *Iim iplinuiirin nlm rlrumw llnir 
Iriim jpjikI Mn ir li^im mUi ilinu iw nmn* nun- 
Iimii firm llu 1 1 f|ii/illy uniraiunl nmlhurly 
vrunmn ^lm Vuk* ^ l horn Ui ptay ii\ 1U0 (Mila 
mid iMrhm ilu'iu niif'inn grtniLN UuMr\or, 
In 1I1* In ,| r*f Ihu ^rlumlw l|ir l« \vrr Iiii’IIukIk 

uf ItifiUil l rat" hi HU ftlv niuAiiu^ up* 

111 nllllT |Minr law noIiihiIm l|m’ Hiihlmi rt^ 
mvo mf lriir hun iii Iho im *1 i(u( 1011 unlil (hoy 
riMi-h wmr lutrlmilar ^Imulnnh i g. hUmlsml 
I, mill iiflir dial llu v wlli'iul n puldir rtniuK- 
l/ir> m'KuiiI TIiii in 11 prriiliurly had lnrlhml 
l^i ,pi**i‘ in (la *0 " (uirliitl " Rrhooln Lin• npiiii- 
niriil an*I IrnrlniiK nxv \rry jinur, iho olnoan 
lar^r 1 nml ufp ii limn 4 limn our In rut'll IrurluT 
Thup* dm t'Tiililnu (Mid lu hf luirkivnril, nml 
ttrlu 11 t hrv tin frm li I In* «i»llr«liU’ w'liiml. 1 lit y 
on iMliirul iIium' nf Ilnur mvii «k p mul nl u 
diM'lvunlaur in Irnniii^, 

Still niHiflitr nuxu'l cImkh nf nhitiilhm N lu 
l«' fun ml in (Iium 1 which M'lul iluir children 10 
(Itr rilurnimu nuUuTily'si arlmul for Llu* ur- 
tjinnry ImurH and pm\iilr iiuliinlriul rlnwa 
in (hr linor law inMiiiiiiiun mil tif hours 
(|1 .sVulfrrri/ //fiWir*r — 'rilKwti |tr<‘ ft flirlhcr 

exluiision nf (lif lanm* idnn. Ilnuuru nro 
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taken, if pniaiblr scattered nhrml in n working- 
class district, mul ehihlron in numlirri Inun 
eight la twenty are placed in them under Mu 1 
charge of a fosLrr mother. Their education 
is altogether obtained at the public elemen¬ 
tary schools mul, save that Itire ucll 
housed, comfortably ctad,niul sufficiently feil, 
their lol in child flood is fairly cnmpiirubk? to 
that of their neighbors with whom they mix 
freely In lUcho scattered Uuuirs, however, 
Urn Guardians have practically nothing in do 
with lho teaching *mngFmcnU for Lite olilU 
(Iran 

(5) The Rccaiuino Home .— These Imn 
been established. in several unions lo serve n 
double purpose Jn (lie first, plarr lliev am 
used u& quarantine for the children. Lo ha admitted 
to Lho schools In the second place they am 
used rta a net to cnloh tho 11 Ims-amUluU" 
These (ire thn childirn of pn rents who nro 
constantly coming into the workhouses and 
after short intervals inking Ilnur discharge 
The law requires IhaL Uidr children Hliniihl 
go with them and it can easily be imagined 
whfll a disturbing influence Lhrfln children mn- 
sLilnle in iho poor law schools. Without thn 
roooivmg homo, or as il is also railed Iho 
intermediate school, such chililrrn form a con¬ 
stant source or disturbance at (lie permanent 
school, and whero pro vi hi on is made, children 
of known f< Ins-ftiukOuLs n mul temporary 
paupers nro never taken on to tlio poriinmniL 
bcKooIb at all. Mnny children, therefore, 
spend their aoliool life nllcrnaiiug lie tween the 
receiving homo anil U\o streols. (Sen inlcreftl- 
ing account of Lhnsa children in llto Minority 
Report, chapter mi children.) An Uin former 
provider m n rule only a nlop-gap form of 
education, Iho childirn learn very liltlc, IniL 
the schools me in somo instances among Urn 
bent of poor law lunULiiLiunu, They nlmw 
every variety, however. From orni in winch 
Iho school, though within a poor law building, 
1 b under Lho control of Iho education niiUinrUy 
to one whero all the children of all agon havo 
instruction every morning fioin the assmtaul 
matron. 

In unions without receiving homes lho 
ncccflsnry period of quarantine is passed either 
in n scpai a Lo building forming part of the nr hoot 
or in the receiving wards of the general mixed 
workhouse itself, or Us nurseries, In the re¬ 
ceiving wards lho childicn nro usually in lho 
charge of U\o porter mul his wife, and though 
nLloinpla arc nindo to place Lhoin in scpurnlo 
wards, il is usually ini possible to krrp them 
successfully out of conlaet with Mm drifting 
mans of adult pauperispi passing in and out. 
No worFin iutvoducllou lo a now plume of w 
cliihl'fl lifo, just at an iinuresaionahhi mument 
when some uaiaBtvophn 1ms hr ought it \nlu 
Iho hands of the poor law, can bo itnnaincd 
lit an the dismal almoapliom of Lho rcroiving 
wards with their contiiuiQUs stream of unhappy 
and degraded men and women 
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Education and Imd/uctlnn 1‘idil |H r l7 
I hr rduralinii in Me |unir U'w a<1jmh) had Un 
di\ idcd m M|iinl pnrl'» lulwrmii ordinary in- 
Hlrurlom mul indu-Uml ih an 

order nf ihc I jural (invrriiinrrit IWravd, r»f Jan¬ 
uary, 1M17, tin* half-tirm »p jahidnhrd 

fur children who bad lli* 1 fnuiVh 

Hlnndnffl nr mar lied thr agr rf rJorrj Tlah 

leases il Iph,p npni in the (iuiuinnp In willt- 
dra w Lhc children from fhrhwd and II he 

prncllrc in dlffi nml n Ihn*?^ iJlriM ?jr^ceding 
in tludr (durpiimiird rtil|tlHa*lH In ftmric, 
chihfrnn nrr wiilidr^wn from ahnu^lhrr 

ttl Mnrlci h r \ Mh» in ni«‘ l » t ncauirngn 

thnii lo rompHe for li/»l»jrnliipir gi%rii l«v ijjn 
cduralimr nutlionlii'-* nnd hi nminMiri !l*cr« 
when limy v^iu Such hm-i air r in * di Jif3.lv 
rare and hn\c nnincd much puMir imlicc On 
the whole. IvaHuiiB, ifttlwi 'IvpHeil hy 
llm (ffuanlinns a 1 * un|ir^< in al nnd /u-l 
a child In lwihf ln« In mg ipmkVy 

1*arLlj brnui'U’ nf Uin nnd f^dh Ivf-f-nupn 
llierc nrc mu few pjior law sh.ii IJi<< nerv¬ 

ier nffiTH liMh* in lhr any of pimimhIImvi, And 
partly lieMiur»r Mir (binrdrainnr* - ju*i 
In reidue Mu' need nf lngbl> iraiiud !«>ArViera, 
cs|icrinlly for Ihr elm r jk^O hi ih^ir «»r||VMd% 
liic pmir law pm n ir I* <f|m ^ ruU nliMri Mu* A 
men ami Mnimii m ibc- trnrhing 
Tile [UihlH limn iin|irmrd nilirp* Mu' lilnn nhril 
tlio tiiiehira lit Mm* inrln r 14 Uavrarh " wh^HiU 
urru riiiinnd in Imik afor Wr rhildroi ilnv 
nnd iiigm Tlir Rnnt iimjnntl> im^ arc m 
rrsideuci* ni a piqmralr hudillug nr h\r mil^ldc 
the Hrhuul nlUigMlwr. Hidl \\ ta Ui lw nidrd 
lliat (nkrn nil niund Mir* rlaff i^ id cpinl- 

ilyaud fewer r^nifirair d u /ichcr^ mr f ihpluyed 
hi lho poor Inw m*rvirr ihan Ml Mir pul die 
elciilcnlnryHrlnuds TJiM heieii inure niarknl 
wilh the industrial U^chi'ra, In iino*4 
they lire the limine nmllnr^ nml f«th*re in llm 
coUn^e himiea or tlir* rarr (nker«r fd Mu' chil¬ 
dren ill till’ block dwelling'*, fllid flic diHindu nf 
finding gm*l l^achers Ueom|i1iralitl bvUnc ncn-rl 
of fiiuliug m them idem sunirtUe offirrrft (mt 
these nlher iIuMi*n Knr fin* Iim«hV pari, Ihrrr- 
fure, limy nrc men mud women who, whatever 
their knoulerlge of a imriimhir irnde winy !>«', 
are not jeneherH eilherLy exjw ricnce or Iraildng. 

Tlic 1 ini his l rial framing in of great iuqwir- 
Inner beniusr- rlio cluhln'rrs future di|M*mh 
upon it. Pur the hnya, the ntiMl u^ml tradiH 
are tailoring and Inm!making, and lepi ofien, 
cnnlening. carpentry, nud lotkiiiK Tlic brn»n 
luimi is nl«o rt nofahln feature nl every piKir 
Jnw Ki’liuol, hut only Mow Imj'n an^ taken Milo 
it who imi willing in eulml Inter tut In the army 
i>r navy. 

Tim opinion of the timpi'rlnrg id Mm Hoard 
of hMucnliou is Unit Min linluMrlal I rain lug 
of Uiu hoys, svheiher lml ruin n r n or na wlinle- 
Liiners, is too much Hnrrifinul in i)ie needs of dm 
jiiHLiiiiimu. ('nhblingtliertrlmura hnoia, mend¬ 
ing the Hcliocd'h clullus, umkuig Urn arhoid'u 
bread, ami weeding tin* hrliunl's garden is 
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loo often Hid nim rmIli^r Iliptit Mir llinrnu^h 
leaching, prurlirnl and I Inon'lirnl, «if Dip trade 
rtmrrrnnf 1 $re Ike ^ilm^ n, |i 21 i 

Fur ihr girl*? Ihm i* exeii more Inn 1 Their 
industrial training, in nluavw direr h'd Id llm nni 4 
mil, llmt nf oinking Minn domr-atir am mils, 
fur which Mmrr i:< always Mm demand inul liy 
uhirli mean* Mirv ran Iwirrmin fmmrdmiely 
wdf-siippnrlmg rH»\inn^ly. Um irmplaMnn tn 
train Ihmi hy ghing Minn Mir* work nf Ihr in** 
Mimiinn In do hi a great oni 1 nml more nr k^ 
all Urn fiurtrihrtrim frill niln il OrCmoohidlv 1 hoy 
may la* well I aught, though Mmir Icnrhmg m 
always nf Ihr pr/irijml and iiniiUi'llrrUml 
dcfuriptinh, Iuil nrlsiihK Min have a large 
arnminl nf ■ I till drudgm whirl) Mm hu\ n 
iwjiiip. Tim rrimplriiiM nuniiml llm M 1 me¬ 
nu k M ftrhurilit wrin llial all llm work w/is ilium 
mi Ihr fnrlnrv «>wlnn 4 lnhtir-«nv ing machinery 
bring iirreir«nn wiMt wiidi large number*, 
and Mini llirTrfnrr Mir girls haronl nothing nf 
Mm wn\ m which Mm work nf n nrmll Ikium*- 
hold twin rnriK'l ini The complaint wiMi 
regard In Mm milage lnuuM m Mini Mm girln 
Irani Inn much nf Ihr vwei’fol drudg* ry which 
rlmrarirnni s Ihr housework nf ihr poorer 
middle rls*a nf l today wilh Mmir prefcrrnr*! 
fur rhui|» human Inlmr raMu r Mian Mm himple^l 
machine Jl h Ii^iml fnr ihr Iwn elder girls 
m each rnlUge in My Idm hmiw* itmMu r in all 
llm work. siminliug Mmir wind* 1 Mum in rlean- 
iiiH, w wing nml mending, w/i ihiriR and linking 
Mm ynmigMd rhildnn. mid lining |mrl nf llm 
laundry v\*irk nml rooking. mid m nil Uwsn 
deparhncid* doing nn rt Tillr mdy Mm rilnpler 
hill mini Imvmnr opr rolioiiH 

Thrrr nrr Iwn fm nrr oil rriliritmin nf prior 
law *rh*mi», nim id nelly rilurnlinnul, Ihr other 
jmrJmpi nmrr nf a pncitil nature. Tim find 
if* that ihr rmhitohi, bring vrry few in number, 
rtllnW im ^rn|m nl all fnr irilrlhgrnf rln^iflrn- 
linn pHrir law rhddrm do iml differ m hind 
from llm r ml nf Mm child pn|)idfMlnn nml Mmrr- 
fnrr wlmvr an mfinilr variriy of i v|irn ( miuiring 
fnr I Inir Im^l drvrlojnnrnL an lldiiiilo variriy 
in Mrnir irrainmnd. lTohnhly l|m |irnjmriioji 
nf nrgh nrd nml hnekiwird rhihlrrn may hr a 
hulr hijiher Minn \h rmrniid, hut cwn Mini 
in dmihUid, and Mir rrgtdnr fund nnd good 
idiyKirnl ^urmnndingH nf Mm rrhnnl iHOiild 
hr cx|«‘rlnl In nllrr il \i ry rioirklv. Hut llm 
AvMrm prm nlrg |irniiirnlly iuj ptm^lhdliv of 
variniinim Tlmrt* i?i llm mm iimull ftiaif nf 
irTm|mj‘n > llm nim nf nHionl, Mi* 1 ono rangn 
of iradm* in rhiw^r fr«m All llm cluUlrni 
uiiiaI through llm nniim mill, Mir hnlllnnl 
and Mir dull. Mm nnrmnl nml Mm drfrrMu*, nil 
nliarr llm ftniim hiullh**, Tim rh'vrriT llm 
Hnlil Mir imire* tpimkly it iiii.hpi»<i Mirnugh Ha 
Ainmlanh nml Imrqnmt n Imlhlivimr nml finally 
a fulMitm-r. Kvi*ii llm irml« ll Icarnn u Hiom-ii 
jiinI n'l mnHi Imraurtr llmro httpiieii« lo hn a 
VH cancy in ihia or Mini wurkaliup nl llm niu- 
iimni, aa Imnuinr Mir rluld linn a inlrnl for 
Hhnrmaking or uiliiring. The rcjuill m llmt 


Mm lnifl of iMliiiiinmnl in a ]imir law .school 
is \t ry ln\i and Mini Mmrr nrr Timy rluhlrm 
in Mm higher nlnridiinlN In Mm puhlir elr- 
mrlilary wrhonl, on Ihr nlhrr hand, lhoy *ln fnr 
hrilrr ni’rnn««' Mhtp is Mourn rflorl Mirrr* lo 
Himwify Mm children jirrorilmg In lync. TIiiim 
m n poor Uw wrlniol il ih uhiiaI In find in all iho 
lowrr hlnmlnrdH n npriiikling of defrrlivn 
rhihlrm, nim, imilend rd rrcriving K|icrm) 
Lrnrhinu, grl along Willi llm olhcra an hrBL 
Limy umv, kocpiuR Mi*‘ whole rlaKs down to the 
Irwl of Mmir own alupidily. Thrrr jh nlno 
the drhlorrihlr mixture nf Mir hig rliihlrrn, who 
lime hern neglrrird all Iheir Ii\ch mid rn- 
rnpriMlie Krhmil ulIcndaurc fifTurr^ r liming 
in p'h in llm jnmr Irnv Kclmiil hide hy Hide willi 
ihr ilihHiM Thin lavk nf rlftsdfiraiinii nrrrjs- 
mirily Imuith Mn* uliolr wliuulard nf Mm iimlrur- 
Iimji giNen nml fnrniH a ruusr of grral drprcM- 
rmn In Mir niifnrliuinle Inirhrrn, who Tuirl 
I heir rlnsuri lomhd >sith drfrrlivc nr hock ward 
cliihlnn 

TUv Hcnmd rriurhin in 11ml Mir life in Mm 
nrhnnle lcm (on 111 lie trial mn in Mm life mil* 
ride in rnrm n rcnllv wiijHfactnry fmimlntinn 
fnr Mi** rhihlnVa fuiiin 1 . Tln k nnnplrir Hrjin* 
rrtlion nf llm logger girls mid liny*, whirl* in 
m^lnnmry, ini dnnhl mhkiH mmingmiienL 
inkier, Inn il crrlninly inaktit Mir arlirnil hfn 
aMilinnl Tim nrdumvy rhdd \shn goeR In 
hoarding Hclmid Inns al leinil lml id it vo ril lininr, 
uIhto More nro hrollmm ninl iiriglihiirK. 'rim 
jiiinr law child Iihn mi lullin’ hm Mir arhnnl 
Tht ro arr higmningH of « inure lilicrid spirit 
in Ihenn ruiiUi ^,nDrl Noiimf hmtrdiaiHiinvprxen 
arrmiuL' d (or u yearly irip in ihr acuHidc for idl 
llm rhihlrni, Mmugk here again the Imyn mid 
pirtK gn NC|iuTfitcly. Hul in «onm HrhorilH there 
m a frrpr inlcrrmirMr. ami ihr rhihlrm of four¬ 
teen and nrir rvi nrr liring allowed to go gljnut 
more freely mid in iiinlorukr greater reipon- 
aihllilim. The older girln 111 Nome honma, e g. t 
are *riil fllmpping and lima am gaming Hoinr- 
thing nf Mini remm of llm real imparlance 
nf llniigs which llm hniidlmg of moiinv givm 
U hn iinnrmuiarv in poim out Mint when Iho 
children nMeml ihr fleiimuinry xelmnlr* mid mix 
uiMi oiliers, limy gam fur more knowledge of 
the tftnrtd Minn Mmy ruuld uiMnu ihli bounds 
of an unmixerl poor litw Hrliool. 

Children In IntitllutloUfl not under Iho Con- 
irol of lha OuardinnB —Tim lliird divisiun 
only ia of iinnurLniiee hero. A few of llmno urn 
hmimH for children over Nrlinul ngo who urn 
didleulL In ummigr and riuuuiUm found place*, 
Iml nearly all are Mm rerlified aelionls which 
have heen ineiriioiieil nhuve. Them 1 are largely 
Unman (‘nlIndie and nmmiged by religious 
orders. '1’liey lakn a very high |dura with 
regard lo alhhdinr, hm cm llm whole are much 
jike the nour law neliotilH. Il should, hotfovar* 
he nuled that Micro were in UKkS as many aa 
2tU) eerlified Hehonl^ and Mint only HUly-uiui 
of llietie were being nmperled hy llm Hoard of 
Kilucitlioiu ll i« Mierefora impowiihle (P aay 
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anything of Lho education givon in Lho re¬ 
maining 20B, fiOjno of winch arc homes only, 
with no Bclioold attached. (Boo Rtporl to Iho 
Board of Education by Tillnrtl and By age, 
abovo, and Minority import, chap tor on chil¬ 
dren.) , , , 

Coot of Maintenance- — Tho coal of mdoor 
Lroatinont of pauper children id by no moans 
plight. Tho aoUago homes cost from JC100 La 
£260 capital expenditure and from £00 Co £55 
for oacJi child annually. The cost of children 
in Lho workhouse hna noL boon dUlinguishwl 
from that of other inmates hut It may cer¬ 
tainly bo reckoned at aomoLliing less Limn £25. 
The scattered homes coat from £18 upward*, 
niul tho schools vary upwards from £25 La £50. 
In the " cortiftocl school B n the chnrttoa rondo an 
the Guardians arc lighter, tho children coating 
from £12 to £18 a year. 

After Caro.— H only remains now to touch 
upon Lho question of Llic afLer enra of Lho 
child pauper. By law Poor Law Climrdiimd 
may pay for apprenticing the child of miy 
oor person within lho pariah—whether he 
o a paunor or not. Hut Lius law, introduced 
In uccortlnuco with the re do in num tin Lions of 
Lho Poor Law Commission era in 1821, bos 
been a dead latter. Tho Guardians have re* 
b trie tod Lficir Atlontion aUogeLlicr Lo Lho 
bear dad-out find indoor pauper children, and 
Lheflo olono havo abated in Lheso boiicfitn. Tho 
npprouBcMbip for which Lho Guardi arm are 
permitted lo provide premiums Is the old- 
inHliiaiiod indoor approuliooship which has 
almottt maud in England. Bo far ns it la 
Blill carried out, boya are nnnrenliced to Lho 
small employer, who, with okMivshimiiHl Ionia 
and much hand labor, carries on the work, 
o.p,, of lho shoemaker, bhickBinUh, tailor, or 
carpenter. Tho amoimLs nnid In premiums 
are exceedingly small and Lnu field in thereby 
narrowed still further. 

It ie, therefore, no wonder that other ways 
of dealing with the poor law boys liave been 
instituted. For Bomo who era learning trades 
in tho ordinary way or for those who go into 
offices. Boys 1 Ilomca ata being made usa of, 
and the UilnrdiiUiH hi rare cases havo os- 
tablisbod or nro about to establish Lheao for 
themselves or ato making ubo or Voluntary 
institutions. Farm acrvico Absorbs some lads, 
others go into coal-mines or La Lius trawlers, 
wliilo a largo number ara onliHLod in Lho builds 
of Lho nrroy and navy, Through Lho ftr- 
mouth training ship, a good nuiuuer go into 
tho mcrcftnlilo marine as well os tho rnivy. 
Out of tho GQ8 boya placed out by tlm Guar¬ 
dians of London im'dim in 1000 from district, 
sopxmto, oertifW - or oilier BeiiuoU, lfiD went 
into Lho army aju! imvy, — more than twicq 
Lho number who weal into any ono tradp, — 
and bfi wont into the moroantila marine. 
Other employments included: farm hands, 
gardeners, otc„ GO; BhoomakerH, II; domaalia 
sorvigo, 34; bakers, 32; office boys, shop and 


errand bay*, 30 , tailor?, 2 l:Hr In addition 
lo lW ( I ICI wre wnl La LtovV li-nuu^ to h# 
found work from thrnv I’flf^riuualHy, mm\< 
isvr fiAurea arc? not avaduhli? for nUvr 
but there in no fm&an lo 3|wl froni 

local variations dun Ui pmlnmlmml lr&<h% 
Dial many eivfcrtn<rn orrur 

For Urn girbr. lh* only fuiLufi? U I Hal of dormss- 
tie iw»rvic«, Oul of ItftO pjtU in lit* l^ndan 
area placed out in ntir yv4u\ 5*2 ilrmirw- 

Lie rtemniUf, and the re maining IS, (hmigh hoL 
fto cliVsrifWd, have laikm liUk 1 diflVr- 

enl in kind- BuHtfcm are laundrytmnb, d&iry- 
lnnhU, rhiidnrn'a niabK Kind bHp* 9 ^ M troivafle 
honu 1 *. One? him Iwimwo a Ikt Ui I he 
ldind, and one n larmrmktT 11 i® ur^ial U> find 
that only defective $Brt^ m^nlatly wr phy<d- 
Cnlly dcfi’diYcfi arc not r^nl lo wturv. 

Once Mill oul Intel ihu wcirb), tho grr-ai 
difficiUiy of iKnir Inw iminnfterTnrnl m InL^p 
Lhem there. Ejtrrpl for f«irne ^uj^rvision of 
indoor npprrnUrc?*, jwvtir law tiUnnN as 
fitUc pa ims^ililn, and ihr rhildrrn ar^ nihr'r 
left witlmuL n ny MipTivdon. arr nc^xomrily 
ftPeu by tlunrdiflns or ofiiri.ila, nr am h*unlrd 
uvit lo NoUmUry a^MKialhm* (wlirw fiurh 
exinO hkc vhi' Mrimpnliuan AwM-iarinn fur 
llcfrieruliug Veiling Kt naiib, 11 
llittl Uni surety in life pf ibf 1 young p^opl^ 
drprnds on llip Miming .il^nn}* of jll 
(ion wilh pimfKiiiuii — lull it U imp»wiMo 
In tfstiwe niul Mdr nil Ifflrr74 siv 

qno mid lliv naiur Limn A yurih^f diffU'ully 
liri in ilia fact Itml rhddrr'n 
yearn Imvo Lh"vu fouml m acrupailon or havo 
lost n place* provided for Ihom, nan no lonfl*r 
be kepi in Any poor law IruUuiMuii but itw 
geiiural iniswf vrorkhoum, and ii 1^ i« IhtH that 
even the young tartanl fprl will have lo rt*- 
Lurn in any in lend lH?(»cr , n hnr plarra. Frol*- 
ably a mow miPiiiUblr homo for tt yfiimjj feirl 
could not be found Limn the ftartbi 

which conslituLo her only r**rUln refuge. 
Oneo having spent ««me lime there, idm m 
unlikely lo return l« an indo^ndcni ftc^ilion 
in useful work. 

It wifi be wvn Lb at ibrtmghrmt Ihr tlieaUnp 
of line poor law with dewliluic rlnldmn, the one 
uniform tendency is lu pu,di the jw«ir law far- 
liter and farther Into lho hnekgrmiml The 
education ftULhorili^, the Homw OITico, and 
vaUuiUry orttivuhMiom ar« more and mom 
taking up llio Work. The l»®l rhmrrfian.fi, 
Uirpwniu ttaide the old principle pf " Ir^r Hi- 
gibiliLy, luivn tended to nlare the rduradnii 
of tlioir indoor pauper rnihlrcii in I he hands 
of Lins ndutMiUun aulhorivy nnd ibrlr afirr 
rare in Unit or volunliiry orattiiiaarioiw; nr ir 
not this, they have at hml pliml I he children 
both during and after ucliuul life in )mmc*i an 
far jis potwibln from the lulled workhouse 
The ouliloor relief eidldrun, never ctliirAVed 
by Lho Guardians, are now coming under ihr 
education authority, not only fur Leaching, 
bul for feeding and medical nlloiHiou m well. 
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The whnh* devdopwriU r»f (he ire ^tflmil of 
rblMreo pfliisl® In the furiou of tho 
poor law, fa? H them, with the 

education author'll v who^ rmpmeubilily for 
the wcffarr- uf I hi* fa him ruf the nation Ihrmvgh 
Il?i rare 0 I tb** children rd liwfay k I ring r*>n- 
liiHioudv ami alimwd inrr^wd 

from day to day Rycfi a fusion wmild not 
cinlv simplify pn'Wfri mi'i.fatfh ^ti<| ^kfy I bp 

ijfdir far logical l^lTnrtU rtf Jill fldmJnk- 

irativt pNiHcm. Iiwi vrouM make It jurrilltl* 
lo Ivnnff atmul man) imprm'ernrhia In the r j ire 
of «fa*ifhib* thiblrm far whH? Pmr Ljiiv 
Guardian* hrnrr far many yp*m rtrivtffi in vain. 

M, P 

Hftfareattg 

)U|vTm p f t M ??ffiytJirtnA p/ Owtf n’ntf 

ln&nrot 11 NlJoH. (WU si 

Kit^^ W J'/tdjff Hfs&trf t/fbwi Mir 

MUli r-i Law jL&,r <4*, Ity T»L 

Uni J . or?f| Sing* M H f fasten. P*^ ) 

U<riPiTnr 4? sp^rii5_ IV-manl /’fcWw *niwM vl«? 

n I. Iwj p!m t \I Jki&q (U<rnkm. 

I*J in 1 

Mnw^iw^rns, H . and Lufcir^nK. P J L/nuJ**? 

I’ijivr //7V X V>f*4» ) 

iVrjEii iVtutntan^tty lh» Pis*! Vvl, 

Ipfil Ha« /4y (Vvj| »/ 

iJSr stt Hur*?! v/ I*™'* fair Rtl ff/<* Kud' 

lur.."/ It 'sill i \ «i"J X N III Apf^iwlifc m| *WWT? 

iU'^n IW**i 1 

WkSB, ^rpirnr arc! H&*rranfr Kn$H*h P^r 1*q$a 
J'yJt'# i Lr«w4‘il?, IVpl / 

POOR, SCHOOLS FOR — fWPaow Uw 

asd Kin arniji 

POPULAR EDUCATION - Kre Pirnuc 

Kdv'*mpis.. 

PORPHYRY - Srr Nrn.pLNTdfilfiM 

POUSON, RICHARD riTMMKOKi,— 
Englnh wrlndar Slid llrjpun Profr-awor »f CJrwk 
n! I’limbriilitr 1 I In xmm He* m*H of I hi* parish 
rlcrk m Knul Hmton, \nrfalk, eml rarly 
ftUnnml ^vP'b ahtlilv ibal a piilrcm umlcrlmife 
|(I ffClpl bun |n KH»u, Mlrr, a fuml 

by »*W Kifiniiiina Ui mMl him If? f>#»* 
hndRo, when- bn niHT'd Triniiv CpII^ro in 
17 “*< t dbiAinm^ a ^tljnUr^lilp in I7M In 
17^ hn oblAim^i 11 fHhiw^liip, nod ill 17V 1 ! h<’ 
pr<nrii|i<| l<i ihn M A- Rnfn^iMg In luko 
uphr*, hr r^miwllrd in n>ig,n birt frllnw- 
slap in 17^J, | |*r ^f>nr in wWrh hn wp Herlpcl 

MrRin« PrnfrcNir nf firiTL For a limn 

hr Kd* ill ^rrfll filLiririiil E4lrs*Il?s, fi1Mimij{h 

fnnuk bad rai^d n fninl i« rIvc UUu mi unmi- 
Uv lu IH(M 1 br (srciinm priiiH|>»i lihrarinii 
ihr //tfcfb>n ffiftiimiiun Mr diwl In iww. 
piirMin'q only mi<Trr«i wiw In ulmlv nml 
£clmlnr^hi|i |mif«^wjr at C'mnltriilgr 1 lifi 

nniT <lr1|\rrv r il ft ^Ingir IcTlurr find livrt| ill 
Umdnii uirifti of ihr lirnr llh lilrrary nr- 
li\nv v\ax liimPd in llm Iwrniy yrnrn from 
ITH'4 m IM13, br^nninK, ^UU a nundwr of 
mh'tti 111 I70fl In* nlimrlrd ndoiiiinn hy 
I hr Isttsrz (u Tf Win, praviJlR llu? njiiinoiumej*s 


of I fll John v. 7, Hful by his preface lo Tmip'ii 
EmmMim* on Suuhm in i70? iicpuhiishccf 
nn rdiilon nf Ktiripidri‘ i/rn/hn, in 1708 Die 
QrtsArt f. in 17110 I he Phmnwm, mul In 1 DC) 1 
th«* Mviica, |hi* only one lamied under his 
name In 11 second edition of the flccvha 
(IS021 he ivfTilo n valuable Biipplotncnl flcnllnc 
with the flreek melcnp Pornou had also laid 
Ih* fmimlnlimpi for edilimui of /EaHiylwi mul 
Alhemmis llm remnlipi wrrn nuliJlKlied Inior 
by bk friends, Pomon'a conlnbuilon lo Eng- 
Ikh iteholnruhli) was to fniroduca high Blanch 
acvk of sfJrobrwiur} and nrcciraey in textual 
priiirtfim, which influenced Cainbrldgo for 
more than fifty yeare nflur his death. 

RtiUnnat — 

rhrtt&ittirtj (i f A'o/joW DitHfranhl/ 

Hiworft, J K II vHarjf 0 / ('JoAjfadi ScholAfthip J Vo I, 
II. traiolirifiip', 100H,) 

PORT ROYALISTS. — The name /riven 
to a community of rcrluwa, caUlilUIvcil by 
.lean Mapdet 1 I 11 Vrroier d'llnurnnnc, AL»h6 do 
Hi Cyrnn Ml, Cyrnu an lie la 

rnmnUy railed, was n Irieml nf r'owrliun Jansen 
(lllWi-lfl.TS) The lwci r Jarm-n mul ML, Cyrnn, 
werr rjspcrinlly united, frriin their wUidml dftVfl, 
in a mnimcm devotion to the wrltingfl of Hi, 
AMRn^tirir (q r) Hi CVran was a unlive or 
ffavrtMic; and met Jnnaen fof Dutch lurlli) an 
n fellow‘Uudeni e|ilu-r «t Lmivain or Faria, 
In lflll (lie iwo friends retired tn Cliainprcb a 
Iwune by the Bvanide uenr liny an tic, deter- 
mined lo follow the rKnmple of llie arlionllnen. 
by jpilrtff lo the hninJaln brad n f ibeob^ienl 
|?ain«lie knowledge, in Hi. Aujtusvmr Al 
i'hamijrf they remained Iri^t-lJn'r for five 
jears In the rlo»r?ii Biinly. In 1(120 Ml- C'yrnli 
war made aIiIkiI oT flic abbey of that name. 
In the Pfljue year hr fir«l met M. tl 1 Aiulillv 
Arnauld. nm( "from that moineiil," Ariinulif 
eahlp *'nur frinidtibip began, nmb up tri ihe 
lime of Hi, CyrniFn death, rnntiiiucd lo lie an 
romplote n^ n w puwndilc in ihU world for 
friendship lo bi\ ,p The roil nr olio 11 between 
jfliifefjflNm and Fori R«y/il ran non- he made 
clear. St Cyrnn and Jmwen were llm roughly 
permeated with Augustmian iheojogy, St 
ivran. tlmugli arjinraied from Jnn«rn, wim 
Hllll in the fullest ayinpatiiy, and in clnae 
rurreajiniulcuri’, mid pimsed on the Aiigunfiniaii 
views to ArnauUh while AniaubFa aisler, Ihe 
Mfre AiiK^lirpte, the nbhens of Furl Royal, waa 
drawn to making Si. Cyrnn the spirit uni 
dlrertor of lienudi and her cnnvenL Thus 
the Jesuit n rburnrieriied the origin of l , orL 
R<iy/i| fb*» Dialup*: Ptntlua pm nil Annua- 
liniim; A rigiudnina, I'aIi'/huhi; f l filwni/B p Jnn- 
flriiiuw; JtinncnuM' H twcj/ranum; finneyrnnua, 
Arnfiutilum H frutrtu nwfl. In 1(12ti la M^re 
Ang^liqiic had left Fort 1 lovnl> in roimerpieiirp 
nf an uuibreak nf fever 1 l nnu nficrvvnnlR, 
in RW7, nreuplcil bv 11 TiriVU aricH/ 1 ft brolherliood 
who widierl In give themselves Up lo titr lead¬ 
ership of Hl. C l yi*an and lo devote themselves 
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to prayer and study, Amongst these were 
M. lo Mnltro, distinguished ftu a Inwyor; llio 
teacher of Raaino Lho dramatist; M. do 8ar- 
aourt, prominent rm a soldier; M. do ftncl, 
trained lor tho Church, who been mo, After 
Binglliij tho suoaoflaor of Si, Cyraiy lho 
apirltual dltoolor of Pascal, lho most brilliant 
writor of tho Port Royal. Tho most active 
member of tho bra Luor hood was Antoine 
Arnauld (ftO P nopliow pf D'Andllly, and son 
of Uw ooLcbralad advocate, Anlolno Arnnuld, 
who dofondod Lho University of Paris against 
Lho JesullaUi 1504. Alone with these members 
of tho Port Royal brotherhood were such men 
aa Latioolot. Poulaluo, Nicolo, Quyot. Coustol. 
—names of high Importance in oducnUonal 
history. Such a galaxy of illustrious in on 
probably novor issued from so small ft com- 
numity ob Lea Moaaiaurs do Pori Royal dw 
Champa, and it is algniflcaril that men of such 
lugh standing, botli socially and professionally, 
when brought face lo faco with Lho problems 
an lho higlioat spiritual plane, realised lho 
nooesslty of Lho keenest aLUmllon Lo education. 

Educational Work. — In hifl chapter on 
Laa Mom‘ours dc Port. Howl, Dr. Char lea 
Doard describes tho dally life Lod by Uresa 
gcrilloinon monks, oraLwhilo courliora and mop 
or lho world, from Ihrau in lho morning Lill 
tho night, and llioir oaoupiUlons in religious 
devotions. in four hours 1 hand labor, in aovorn 
Bolf-donlal and discipline, work* of charily 
and of piety, boaidoa tho participation In 
Bpoolal work for which there was Hpaclol ability 
in tho individual, or apodal need for tho com¬ 
munity. Education was particularly marked 
out by St Cyran ojj a special noecl to bo anp- 
'jllcd by thoso "solitaries." St, Cyran wns 
ull of nffoclloii for childron and oatnbliahad 
hoIiooIh which ha called Politus HcoUa. n term 
which might show that lho Port Royalist 
schools wore without Lho protoutiouBiicos of 
tho JobuIIs, who aimed at aoinpating with Lho 
uni vorsl lion, IIo suggested ait aa ft suitable 
number of pupils for a Pclile EcoU , for which 
number ho doslrod a Latin master and a good 
priest. It is sold that St. Cyran always flhowod 
a respect to ohiltlron p " that In them ho might 
honor Innoconco and tho Holy Bplrit wlia 
dwells with it. JI Dut, on tho othor hand, ho 
was roatly to apeak sharply to tho pupil read¬ 
ing Vergil, for Vorgil had procured damimtlon 
by writing for vanity and glory, and toll Ilia 
boy that Fio must try to bino himself by only 
reading such authors by whom bo would fit 
blmsolf for tho hot tor sorvlau of God. Ho 
thought Lho bringing up of ohltdronin ploly was 
tlio groatost of Unman charities (nflor dying 
for another's good), and that In death tho great¬ 
est consolation must bo tho thought of having 
contributed to tho good oduonUon of somo 
oliild. Tho tliToo nccoasary maxims for train¬ 
ing childron woro: to apoak llttlo, boar with 
thorn much, and pray moro. Ifo realized that 
teachers should have tho more love for those 


l 


who are unformed and Iwrebw&rtl Punish¬ 
ments were only u> be jtmiru*d In Etll^r every 
effort of love had fallal W1 Lh lire gciml 
teacher it will erwm uw»wy pi iw pmr que 
crar, to api^ftk more of tbmm lo CIckJ iliao pf Chwl 
to thorn. Claude UuKrelgl p-U lb* dnroted 
Pari Royal BchuolmaflUrr, myn Cymti mi 
everybody, cm every opportunity, to l^arhlng.. 
Lancelot IpIntHl the community In HWi) on U 10 
dentil of Bl. Cyran 

Lancelot waa the ttre&iwl of the rational 
educationists, uni only of the Pori HoyaJlala, 
but from the u Land point of Unpitatlc Undiirift 
of all the Umclrera of th« aevenk^nlb century. 
Anlolno Arnauld and Pierre Nicole wero 
greater l hi n Ik ere. but without m keen a grip 
of the methods for learning languagtm, Tbr?e 
latter two wore the mini a 11 1bore in Mtftd of the 
Qrammaire gin fotut. Lancelot, In millng 
Ids methods of IJngubllc leaching, nolcd eoitie 
of iiia difficulties nnd conaullf^d Arnauld. 
The work hna no marked jmfnKogi 1, rharac- 
tcriflUcu, but It hna ilfl plnr^ 1 in lbr< cl^velgpnicnl 
of the atudy of cornparallvr arummar. 

Araauld'fl rAl<% rduwilinnally, was that of 
Riig^csler rather limn of wrilcr In IGff3 Up 
again took pnrl wilh Pierre Nienhe in a Joint 
production, via. lho fa in emu I*t L*w\qm t 
on PAH da Ptnur l frw/r # fa RtyUs 

communcR, plunwua 1 Obwrmhttn# rWHFciUg, 
proprw A former h Jugpmvuk. Arnauld tiruler- 
look to Impart In four or fivr» dnyu in 1 he* 11un 
do Chevrmifus all tire IorI*’ wnrili knowing 
TIid work Include a ireulmoni of tire iirinelplau 
laid down ill the fJi^urn S(fohml% a( 

IU\}6 Dencurt€«i (f p ). The Introduction of 
the Method of Df^rftrtoa requires lo l«? nolPtl 
Hpoalallv, for tlio Jc^ulta hud aMilH Ills 
of pliilcMfophy a and lh« Rcc^plarreo of bin 
views by Port Roynlist wril^ru iw c^l*3i>ljaic*d 
to court tho further munlly of thr* Jc^uila, 
Tlio wliolo lemlenry, however, of the Port 
UoyAlluts, ocUtcatUmally, wimi very lurfcoly 
roprosonlod In Dcaearle« Y views, not only In lho 
accpptttuea of common ground In the lauiuk- 
Llou of cducalumal inelhiMl, hut In mbrr 
poitila, aa, for InaUncu,, In the cmnparktm be¬ 
tween tho nticlonU and lire moderns Ue#- 
eartoa Kid Uikon uii the side a( lh* madertia. 
oven urging Dial there should not bo blind 
following of tho andenU lu quufflUaM of llt- 
ornry liuta and Hlaiidartlu, and mc)\ a imrillan 
lidiusd the Port RoyaUnU U\ thoir Bilvocacy 
of the vorimftular. and lire whole tmtlonoy of 
the new viowa wltli regard Ui tlio value of llv* 
vernacular made IU cl ire's Influence pcwsallde, 
iu and through tho Pro ire h lauirviftHo, while 
tlio wliolo cause of tlui exl^nalon of pfill«sophy 
and sclQnciQ wag promoted by P^ciirtaa' u«c of 
the vernacular French iu lil-s iroatke cmmolliod. 
Tho dlraot luflimnoa of pldlugophy on etlvtcalloual 
moLhod had thua never l»ecn inoro grtrikingly 
lllu&lratocl than by the way In wlvUh lire Port 
RoyjilialH and other reformers applied Dcs* 
car tea' priiujiploa and followed Uui ©xamplo. 
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Pierre Nicole hvl urril^n a lev If wok, 

fipijframninilnm dirfcrfif* Oh/iSM, Thin vrm a 
[ngical result of Um JamseriiifHi rrli&irmu position 
— for ilu nh|i+el wm Ui omit from the ssclmUm 
of epigrams I hour of Martial fifwl TaliiNim 
and others whtih m w morally unmil table 
matter for youthful or, for that. mailer, for 
Adult *^m«t<kralloii li wm n jw*hti«1 letlhook 
whmh hud n wry wide ciwuteUpn UolIi It* 
France and H^wbero Nienie nhsi wrote the 
HiLmm fk Mamie (n mx vnluim^, which Vol¬ 
taire dffhrrd would *' new pfiThdu" They 
ctmUiin no wyateimlm wbi?mr of ethlrn; they 
art?, moreover. full of imagy* cxprramg " lint 
mean wrridirdrarf^ of man and the eternal 
blacknmn* of hi«a fat* '* Artiom^ NleotaV AV 
suss d# Afrjfak iu the fb Vhdiimhan *Tun 
Prim* Nirole selsu^ on the point that, at 
the \wph a itm^cru dn nothing but 11 tfaprow the 
things |«f knowledge) Id the interior lighl of 
the mind by which shine I he y can be under¬ 
fillwl " 

Other Port Hoval i”durailnnl?fi^ were tluyoi 
and I’ouwlcl Tfmmoa (iiiYril the WTUer 
o[ a number of ifannUliuJtfj from I he cla^^c^ 
into French, and limn was important in the 
BiabiK divert to French in education, lie 
trand.ilrd the f'fl/rfm of Plaulu« in infiG; 
Cir^ra'a !mu™ Vo Albm* a to in HKW; either 
Miens tif (Vero in IttftR; the Ihtcolira of 
\Vrgjl m 1070 lie puhlkhcd a collmion of 
Hjn&ramivwtir FisitM’Mn frtm d unmJ and Mod¬ 
ern HViJrra {HKHU Cmi^tel in Ifi*/ dmr lip 
ftuif* far Ik* HduttiXnm of Children rlr^nlH 

by Frflix Cadet, a® " the moat complete and 
methodical work of Pori Hoyal on iiedagogy 
that remain* to HU " 

Finally, fur lb* 1 eduction of girls Mure 
were I lie cViftsfT/yfiWis of the monastery of 
Pori UovaL and the Rr,$Hlnh#n* for (he Chi l* 
i/rcn rtf Will Hoyal, drawn un by Jacfpiclinu 
Pnucal, d^ler of |llal®c Pascal 
fithoolfl The Pcirt Hnysl achtnik were 
very «inall In mirnWr^, nnhrwrily from twenty 
to Iwcnt v-fivc; only unee they nurnliercd fifty. 
Each inn^er had only live or ais Imyn in cliargc, 
day nml niflht. the numhi'r heimt arranficd m 
th’Al a mamcr should hav^ no more pviplta 
Limn the numloer fur whom be hud apace 
in hi* uwn bwlroom An early nn 1A97 Fing- 
hn f nn Lhe of »Sl. C'trran, had 

received two or lhrt<» children nt Port Royal 
ilc^ rhnmjvi 'Plm mtmUtm afterwards were 
iriF rmi^cd In I (HI the child ren wnrti romuved 
in k C'hrruti, near Vernal I leu, They then 
rciurncd to Purl Hoy at, hill hi IfilO were 
rnrnneed to a hmi<*< In the Rue ^t> Dninlnirpie 
in ; )nfer In IM, when ihe ^bIiodI wah fully 
ii^niii^l willi the four rnnsten. Ijincclut. 
Xiculo, riuvut, andCoiiMcl, each of whom him 
n iticim wiLli nix Hrhnlnni lit the srhoola 
were removed frtmi PaHs, and Jn Ifififl lliey 
were firuilly closed hv 1*mtie XIV Tho 
dny’n life «nd work in the wlmol* ilwrihed 
in Dr. Charles Heard’** Pari-fttryM (l^01)i 


Val 11^ pn MChMl, In 1720 Charles Hol¬ 
lins Traill den Etudes appeared, a work which 
summed up Llic Ih^I ami most advanced pedn- 
Kofdeal practice of ilm luiivoraitica und coliecea 
of the Limca This iroaliae ahowa how far 
the methods of classical and lirig^iUtla leach- 
infl of the Jru^nisls had penetrated Into iho 
tet practice of the following gtuioraLioiu. 

F. W. 

Reic/bnfoa. 

Unum, Cijaulti /Vl-Wnwii. (lxibilon, 1B0I.) 
Corner. Faux. P&ri-Uoyui fMu'caUon (ftalnt-Oytan, 

A memM; Unntc-ldl, Nit^lr. Ue »flH; Guyot, 
I’utialvl. KeundhP, Jacqudiru' l'aF.-rul) Tr by 
A I). JwatJ, tUjndoh amt New York, JSOfir) 
f'jiBEP. J, JUj PiU laovgutv r/o J^rl-lloynl. (Ptirifl, 

CuwfaTRD, (jdveaicu //ustofre Cndfluc Doctrines 

dr rtiluauCn rn France dcpvU ie BdJiimn Si&ctc. 
(IViift, JHHB ) 

(Jen a. It II fomi/t nn Sdncaiional Rrjormefa. 

tNesr York. IWHI I ( 

Houambs. hniEL- .Story of Pori Hoi/nl (Now York, 
1907 | 

FAnTTE-IJKOrc, C, A Vorl-ftojMl fParifl, J807.) 

^ Jmdfl )f«e LoncjftoJ, (rarla. 1WJ0.) 

PGRTBtt, NOAH (1811-1H02). —TwcllUi 
president of Vale Fiuveralty; graduated from 
Yak in 1H3I He was for two years a Icaohcr 
in Lhe llopkinrf Grammar fckdioul at Now Haven 
and for two yrnra a tutor al Yule. From 
1H.15 to 1HJG In* whs pnatur of Cuiigrepalioiial 
churcliPH at Milford, Conn., and Hpmiftficld. 
Msma, He was proliwar of meUtpliyff'uifl ana 
moral phlhnaophy al Yale from lfrlO to 1871 
and president of Urn college from IN7I lo 1R80. 
Ilia publications include /ti/ncfifmmd A’uflfrran 
n/ f>ic Puritans ami Jesuit* (1831), Human 
inkilpei (1HG8), Hooks and Pending (1870), 
American Colleges and the A mm can Puidic 
(1871), Element* of Moral Science (1886), 
and Aanf'fl Ethic* (1880). He wnu for many 
ypflra on^ of llm editors of Nodli Wnhator’a 
Unabridged piciwnary W* B. M- 

Beni Yaue UMVRliaiTY. 

PORTO RICO, ISLAND OF. — An inland, 
the eaqLormncf l pari of llie Greater Antilles 
group, bordering on Iho Caribbean »Scu, and 
acquired by the United Suies aa one of the 
rt-sullu of Lnc Rpunish-American Wnr gf 1808 
Thts ialnnd cunlnitifl ^da5 nquare miles, which 
is about Hirer fourths iho vm of ConiwoliouL. 
The* Island had a total population in 1010 of 
1,118,012, and a density of jiopulalion of 325 
pereomr per Briunre mile. Far adnilnialraiive 
pur puses the island is divided Into 00 murilcinali- 
llrfl, nr townships. For pnrnuwa of boIhioI 
Biipervlalaii tliean are grouped into a number 
of rtupcrvhory tlktrlcla (-13 in 1010). 

Educational H la lory. - - The Spanish hnd 
helped Lo maintain an mo form of religious 
sehoola in llu» island for a long time previous 
to ilie American occupation. At ibis lime 
Lhe school ajslem of Porto Ilico consUlcd of 
3H0 schools for bays, H8 for girla, or a total 
of 528, and with an attendance of 18.2M3 cbil- 
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ilron. All ol tho acliools, with oiip exception, 
w«ro lioiiacd in ronted buildicift-s, which nl*o 
served ns living quarters for lho teacher aiul 
hia family. Tho schools were of the Luition 
Lypo, with some provisions for pauper punilfl, 
tuition being charged lor all cVilurtm whose 

K aron La or guard in ns woro able to pny. Eighty ■ 
vo par cent of the population at Lho Island 
could not road or write. Tho course ol study 
In tho schools oonslaLod of rending, writing, 
Spanish grammar, church history and doctrine. 
Dig olomcnlfl of arithmetic, with weigh Is mul 
mc-asuroB, the mcraBt elements of gccigraphy, 
and an oleinonlary outline of agriculture, In¬ 
dustry, and ooinmorao. A fow days after iha 
eg tabusJmiont of Hie American military govern¬ 
ment, a ninsa mooting nt flan Juan adopted 
roaolulAotui asking for the nUblfahuiPnl of n 
general syslom ot public education, gratuitous 
and compulsory, and after the American type. 
Two months later, at the close of the year ISOS, 
Gcnornl John EaLon was appointed by the Secre¬ 
tary of tho Intori or of ino United fllnlwi to 
visit Porto Ilioo and Lo roorgam&o the school 
system, Early In 1800 he for inula ted n mMv 
school law for tho Island, and tliia was issued 
May J, as a military order, General Eaton 
was made chief of the now bureau of Educa¬ 
tion thus established, Tho now school law 
provided for n local school board of five mem¬ 
bers In onch of the sixty-six barrios, or town- 
eliipa of tiio island, mid defined the duties of 
Ihoso boards. A series of twelve nrililary orders 
providod far iJio abolition of Lho feofli^Lein, nnd 
for (too schools; a school yonr of nine manllm; a 
graded syBlom of schools; not over fifty puplla 
to the teacher, and pi inei juris of Behoofs, Lho 
salaries and Uio certification of teachers; free 
loxLbooka and supplies; fixed tho logul rota¬ 
tions of tho barrios to Lhoir schools: nnd pro¬ 
vided for a system embracing elementary, 
secondary, normal, and professional eclioofe. 
One ordot also reformed Dio course of study. 
Church doctrmo and religion wero dropped, and 
lliccascntiala af au AmcrLcn.ii elementary course 
of study were substituted, with both Spanish 
and English ns languages, 

In August Dio insular Bureau or Education 
was abolished, and nn insular governing 
hoard substituted. On May L, 1000, this war 
superseded by the provisions of the Eornker 
act, establishing civil government, nnd a Com¬ 
missioner or Education for the island, appointed 
by tho President of the United Stairs, suc¬ 
ceeded to the control of (he educational 
tom of tho inland. At the first scauimi of Did 
insular legislature Lho new Superintendent, 
Dr, Brumbaugh, secured the enactment of n 
now aaliaol code. This, although noinewlinL 
amended since then, bus renmineii ub the Unslo 
school law of tho Island, mul the present 
organisation, in largo part, follows the lines 
laid down In Lids codo And is given, together 
with subsequent modification, In Lbo following 
sections. 


Present School System ~ Al the tend nf ifon 
present bHiqo! nystefn nf Porto Him fa a 
Commissi oner of Education, appointed by 
the President of Urn United HUlw. for a femr- 
yenr term, lici ha* a sf-al in th* uprwr house 
of llm lcgtelflVlrn a^embly of Ihe inland Wo 
also acta, &z qMcw, otf President cif ihe Board 
of Trustees or the rnivcrally of FWto JUrti 
(which here meium praelteally wa Pft‘4d<*nl of 
lho IJnimmly), and of Ihe iruwteea nf ihe in* 
aulur library. lie appoint* all subordinated 
in the ttepatflmeni, exc^pL vermin rljmftr?* nf 
teaelners. A aide from I palter* atid derha, 
these rrmwiftt of bii cnmmUwnitef, 

a departing t wk 1 reUry, a chief of ihu dnedtin 
ol property and account#, a rlfir l of D*r di w^mri 
of school building flccounla, llirr'e general 
HuperiuteudenUi, and a ^ulFicwul number of 
supervising principals (forty in in 10) properly 
to supervise the school* uf ilm i&laml The 
Com mi**i oner in penwjn or through Ills auU- 
ordinate* is required io auprnw all public 
education cm Dm island, la approve all train*-* 
fern of school funds and all didbum^mente for 
educational purpaatti; lo nn-pait' all coursw^ 
of study, lo determine the length of the wlutol 
term; lo apiiroic all jilarw for wbcwl bmldiURVi; 
to approve nonntmlipm for lraciwin\ b> llm 
Hchoala, and to Iwao charge, through nn a|:>- 
poiriled board of exnniiner^, of the exnmlnalinrt 
and cart I flea lion of lho teacher^ nf the jdand 
Un orgniiiicfii high «rhr*oL(j mid new mlutm* 
tioimi urkdcrtekinRa, tm AppTnpriaVtiuia perndt, 
and innhert ah niinual rcjinn to lire Cluvemor 
nf the itdmid. 

The form of pclucuticmal nntoniaaiinn of the 
island Is Dint uf a nmall New ibiglnml elate, 
organiieLi on Die town or temwiVip plan, each 
town reimrtlng to and lieing under lho siijicr- 
vision of nnc central authority The biland 
is divided fur pLirpcmra of civil governrnem into 
sixty-six mumripalitira (townships), for each 
of which a local school Iwifirr), rorHntiruf o| 
Llirco citizens elected liv the people, for four- 
year terms, U provided Each board eleete 
at Lreaflurer, wlm handles the hnute The^e 
hoards bavn charge of the elementary bcIhmjI 
buildingA of lbo municipalily, crifL nnd n-palr 
tlm school buildings, or rehl buildings for 
bc bool purpoRCft, aiu( pay tear hern \\v'\r huu ce¬ 
real gratila, ami, in Urn lurgor imiibripahlK^, 
their salaries nlsu. J-'oeli Imnrd nnnunates, 
aimually, to Uio C^omaiUaiDiier uf Ihlumilim 
lho Haines uf tho teachers it wliduw ta employ, 
and, after Uir approval, proceeds lei rleri Ihe 
M n m u 

l or inirnoWH nf echwil iiuitervlnian I lie 
iniinicipalilles of tho iolnnaj are grmqw^l inia 
supervisory dlatrlctN. Al flta the nn inter 
wna sixteen, In U)O r i ra^eil to nineteen, mid by 
Ihe law of H)f)7 rlmngcd to ildriy^five, und 
provision for an aula null ir ineriui^e matte lit 
1010 the number was increased in furiv-lhn^. 

For Ofteb of Uiwks supervisory diairirH a 
BUpervimng principal is n ppm riled, who aclii 
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as llir immediate reprmmlnlivo of the Cont- 
ini turner Thew recehe Balnripa af $1500, 
$HfK), mul $1200, with an allowance of $2-10 
additional lor homo rant, and $2IX) further for 
traveling exponra In disLrieUi consisting of 
more than one wnmlnpalily. Tho supervising 
rincipal U cx ojflcin a member of Urn school 
onril of hi® munleJpalily, with the right to 
wponk bill not lo voir, lie has an office, 
though lie spends the grantor part of Ida llroo 
lu supervising Instruction. lie perforins mudi 
duties rta nro Aligned to Jilin, ami makes ri 
monthly anti an annual report lo Una Com- 
mlsslonor of Education. In 1000-1010 ihrw> 
oflklaU Averaged llurUwu vhnU lo each 
teacher for the year. The throe general nui>or- 
IntctuhmM devoid the greater pari of their 
lime Ui field work, such ag consulting with 
school hoard# nnd aiiperviamg principal, 
conducting teach era 1 ingii lutes and mee lings, 
fpvjna public oililrrm, and helping to orgnn- 
]24.i wfionl play grounds, school Havings banka, 
and libraries, The nori sunt coin mi turner 
of education iu »t tin? head of the department 
of an per vision, and to him the super vising 
principals and llm general superlnltmdenU 
report. 

School Support — The imp port. for tlm 
t*rl ion In of lV>rUi Hicci cornea from Lwo wmrn»a, 
— insular appropnalioni* and local (municipal j 
Ux levies For ilia last year for which report* 
are available, about 20 per cent, of the luruU 
came from loral soureea. This does not in¬ 
clude. the University of IWlo Rico. The 
insular partiau of tho oxpcnw ecu lamia of a 
Wfjy annual taghdalivu appropriation far 
immtlmifiRiCf' (tfalnricw, administration, Icxl- 
Ivonbs, summer school a, aeliolnrampa, — 
$851,000 In 19101, and supplemental apnro- 

f iriaIlona for school extension work, school 
■milling Joan**, rural odmol porchim^. and 
miflcellaneaua oxjtenm, The municipal por¬ 
tion conaiaUi of funda derived from taxation 
and used for the rtml of schoolbooks, the honk 
rent of teachers, equipment and furniture, 
conalruoUtui of edurnl buildings#, salaries* ot 
employe*, and contingent ami mm era I oxpciwa. 

Tcaehoro and Training. — Tho teachers of 
the Inland an? divided into aix cIikwa: rural, 
graded, principal, Eiigliah, apodal, ami high. 
THn first three cIuhecjs are elected by the la cal 
school boanLa, uft«r approval by Lhe Oom- 
inU&lnruir. Graded teacher* uro divided lulu 
two clujtsm, -- ilntKui toarlilng in English and 
l how. In Hpauhih school*. The teacher* of 
Krigllsh, llm various irjmcidl teacher#*, ami tho 
high &rlml Umchera arc appointed directly 
by ilio (VnmiiMouor of Education Tho 
a^hiuuit com in Winner, the three atmend 
bUpcriiilimdcnLa, and Llui chief of the division 
of rcrorcb* constiUil* an Insular Hoard rd 
Examiner*, who certificate all teachers. Thu 
certification and «u|Kirvidoii arc thus kept 
rloacly unitm| DilTeront certificaloa arc issued 
fur efldi doau of londienr- With Lhq develop¬ 


ment of the normal school, the number Inking 
the eta mi nations for rural and gradad ecr- 
Uficalca is gradually decreasing. Thorn Is a 
uniform wnlnry urlimUile, under which all 
touchers of Lho name class are paid the oaino 
monthly mlnry. This varies from $30 to $80 
a mouth, with varying additional nlloWQUcas 
for house rent. 

The first teachers wore American touchers. 
Imported for tlm purpose. Theso Jmvo slnco 
been almoal ontltely dUpUood by naUva 
teachers, and ilia policy is La provide native 
teachers, whenever competent Eor the train¬ 
ing of future Louchcra, tho Insular government 
main Ulus the InmiUr normal school at Ilia 
Pled r as, Haven mi lea from Sau Juan. 

Educational Condition*.—The school sys¬ 
tem conaisla of rural, graded, and liigh achools: 
night hcIiddIb ; and normal, coll opiate, anil 
technical Instruction. Tha rural scliools arc 
by far tho most numoroua Many of these 
are in rented buildings, and as yet poorly 
housed and poorly supplied with furniture and 
leaching equipment. The first rural school- 
house was built 111 1001, and by 1OI0 T 102 
one-room and 12 two-room rural school build¬ 
ings Jmd been built and were owned by 
ilio municipalities. This was 25 per cent of 
the nolioolrooms In use that year. Thera 
were in the samu year 071 rooms lu town 
graded schools Up lo 100S the rural schools 
ofTerad only the first throe grades of school 
work, but In 1008-1000 the fourth grade wns 
added in most of the schools, and In 1000-1010 
the fifth grade in qullti a number, nnd in 1010- 
10LI the sixth Rrade, wherever demanded. A 
fow' ocntrnllml rural schools liave been organ¬ 
ised in the more thickly populated municipali¬ 
ties. The course of study lor the rural schools 
uumisis of six yearn' work, the first year in 
HpunUh and the remainder In English. Tho 
schools in tlio sixty-six towns and cilies of 
tho Inland, as well as a Jow schools elsewhere, 
are carefully graded, and compare favorably 
with Lhc better uohdul systems of the UniLcd 
fUalcs. In llirco fourUis of tlic towns the 
Instruction covers tlic eight grades, and tho 
scvonLh in nearly all of tho others. The ninth 
grade is also maintained lu one third of tho 
Lownfl. Tim town and city school* Imvo good 
buildings and equipment* Un lo 1010 ncventy 
graded school buildings, will* a total or dOd 
schonlrooma, hud been oracled since tho Ameri¬ 
can oceiipnlion. fn a iminhor of tlm Btdmola 
double enroll menu and half-clay sessions arts 
noecMnrv to ncdommodule the children who 
ooinu. The dapnriinant mnlntaim parllttl or 
eonirdeto high Bchoala nt about twenty plncra 
in imi Island, nnd the four-year high school* 
at Han Juan, Ponce, and Mayngue* arc Bald 
to compare favorably with American high 
schools, ami lo prepare Blurionu for admission 
tn the standard American colleges. The In¬ 
sular logifllnluro provides for n large number or 
high school scholarships for deserving HUidouU. 
13 
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Night BohooU ftro maintained In practically 
all of the municipalities, Mont of the aRend- 
nnla In these aro adulla. Many of these ora 
being CHtflbliflhod in Lho rural regions, for Lho 
education of the people. IualruoLian in clam co¬ 
lic flclcnco, manual training, drawing, and agri¬ 
culture lmvo so fi\r nmdo but Binidl headway, 
but lho beginnings of Bitch Instruction lwvo 
boon made. Playgrounda were oatablUhod 
Arab at Ponco In l'OOMDOfl, and n mimbor of 
towns hava am on provided playgrounds Mid 
playground equipment.. Savings banks have 
boon organized In in any boUqgIb, and have 
dovolopod much irUoroslj umtiy pupil a with- 
drawing from the sclmol savings banka la 
atart dopoalle of their own In Lho regular hanks 
School libraries were begun In 1008-1000, and 
within n your and a liftlf 233 libraries bad boon 
organized, and only blx municipalities wera 
then imroprcscnlod. All now Iiflvo libraries, 
mid the number is rapidly hicrcoamg. Tc*^ 
books lmVQ been atandanfitiocl LhroughmiL lho 
island, and arc Cunriuhed free. 

The Bchool ays La in iB being extended gradu¬ 
ally so ivfl lo provide for ail of the children, an 
the island. Tha course of iufltmeiion is being 
lengthened in live schools, and more ami 
more children nro being enrolled. In 1907 
the total our oilmen t waft 54,983, in IQ0Q it was 
87,230, nml by 10U it was 1^6,625. TJie num¬ 
ber Ib still Bomewhat am all. 

Higher Education. — The University of 
Porto llicn was ontablUhod by Urn insular 
legislature in 1003, It consists qf tlui inaulnr 
normal echoal, at llio Piedras (liral organized 
Jn 1890), ilia college of agriculture, nL Muyu- 
guez (L003), and tha lecciuly orainuzod (1010) 
oollogQ of liberal arts, at Illo Fiedim Tito 
normal salwiol requires the completion of lho 
ninth grade for admission, the college of ngri- 
culturo the eighth grade, while the tjoLlege of 
liberal arts Is Lo bo ot^mmad on the baaia 
of the same entrance. requirements as laid down 
by the College Entrauoo Hoard (q u ) of lho 
United States, For hqtuq lima tha insular 
lcgialaturo has appropriated sums to provides 
scholarships for study in live colleges and uni¬ 
versities of Lho United States, but lho number 
has been materially reduced in recent years, 
and they may soon bo abandoned. Sinao 101L 
municipalities lutvo been polimited to provide 
from one to two uoliolarslupfl, of $3fi0 each, 
for tho study of agriculture or ouginocring in 
American aollcgoa. 

Tho UnWoisity of Porto ttica receives au 
annual appropriation for maintenance from 
the iiuudnr Icgmlnturo; Lho mocml» of cor lain 
fines, cschcaLH, and franchise royalties, lho 
income fioin a permanent endow moot fund, 
orcnlod from 25 nnr cent of the proceeds of tho 
sales of public land; and the annual appro¬ 
priations mado by the United SLalca to agri¬ 
cultural and mechanical colleges for experi¬ 
mental stations and inaLnicLitm in agriaulturc. 
IL has a largo iacoiuo, considering its present 


needs and the a mourn spent for nil other forum 
of education. E P. C. 


Refarta&ofl; — 

An. Rtpla */ the Com. n/ Ethfr vf PttfVl ft(r» a fo Lh« 
ClowxnW i>f l&JUxtti, lOQU 
by Lhc Bur. of 1 tuailar AAnlm, W vt Dgpt. WaatUni?- 
UHi, I) C, 

An. IitvU. of V. 8, Com «f Vnb h 


PORTO RICO. UfUVBRSITtf OR ~ 
Bee Poitro Rico, Ulaho or. 

PORTUGAL, EDUCATION IN,—* Portu¬ 
gal cherishes tradilions of eulLuro extending 
back lo tlic period of Roman clumlnaUou lu tho 
Iberian peninsula, buL I Ida period and that 
of the Bubaenuent iuvomriita of the Visual fcw 
and JHuevi, and of the Arabian lnnjreuifis, 
do not in reality belong; to the national hungry, 
since the existence of Portugal isw m indepud- 
enl kingdom dfllc^ from the clw of ihu 
eleventh century. In 1091 Alfonso VI, man 
of Ferdinand the Ctroai, conferred lh^ country 
of Poruigul ii|imi Chiunt llenry of llurgundy; 
the title King »f PortuRivl wan lira! Inirur by 
Alfonso Ilenrinuefi, f^jii of ("mint Henry, 
fi\mniu far Ida heroic anam^L the 

Medium medium. I Us m.*n lHun Karirho I, whu 
&uceeedoil him in IlHS. wa« furt^etl lo cunUnue 
(jiis cnjRf^l, but lim ulriita As nU ndmintflLraUir 
were eluwii hv llu? mruumnemi'nl hv nave \o 
ngriculturc and lo lht< growth and trade of 
luwn» Mntlv tn c\\\w and lu nwldrmeu |uj 
granted largo trnrUi tif land on eunilili«H LhftL 
Uwy shcuild Iws occupied and cuRKnied |ly 
this mciuuire lie laid the ftviimbtmn of Porlu- 
gal'H Rubnotpunt prcmjwrlty. The* period of 
war nnd Lorrilunal rx|uuiairin mnUnuid 
through the threw tiucr.ceilmg nml it 

was rrserved fur L>om Pinb, who lo lho 
throne in 1279, to rmunr the mlerrxipied work 
of the internnl ilevrlfipment of Hip king’ 
tlom. Ilu founded n|aricullural nehuols*, i?n* 
couraaed improved rnelhodfl of binning mid 
Lhucultivutiou of fqrcsLa, Miiuulftteel connuerce, 
especially by a cdmtnrmnl Lrcaly with Eng¬ 
land, created the ruViri navy, made bin court 
the jitorary center of lho nation, and founded 
a. unlvcnsiiy at Liahotv, which wiu sulwciuenriy 
rcinoyud to Coimbra (y r.). All tliw ruinliliorui 
combined — commerce! cxpnnamn. the enter* 
prise of free cities, llm Llilrat for glury— wrnt 
lv\ the end to Urn mnluttg »f VorlugarA heroic 
|iuriotl f which culrnlnalod In Dm MXlecnUt 
century with the diBcnveriea of Voiwo lift Ciarnu^ 
Amerigo Vespucci, mnl Alliuc|iiorrp|f<; in the 
Undo with tho 11 Unld Cuiua " mul with Indiiv; 
In the se Ulc in ant of Hriusil; Mid in a imtinriEU 
beboul of poetry, of which Cnnuicna svaa the 
mastar epirll. 

In the Buhoola which pradncml tbcw mefl 
of varied tnleiUa tha classics were inught mid 
lho known Bciuneon, geography and nalronomy; 
but Lho schools wero few and ignorance pre¬ 
vailed, r\a may bu infairad from IUg Bnrir&a of 
14 
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the national porta, whu B]mml neither judges 
nor prclatca in their rnv elation*. 

Jn the mi<klln agca popular education wag 
generally neglected in Portugal, Fragmentary 
records of elementary Mmols existing In the 
flfumib cpnlury *ro still extant; duel among 
Lhese n municipal school which was main¬ 
tained ftt Evqra as early as Hfifl, Tho moator, 
a bachelor of arts, taught the do menu of 
Latin to all who tied red to learn. In llio 
rixtrenth ccuLury the Dumber of Bdmohi wul 
teacher* Inenciuml According to wdUnu- 
Lhnnml aecminl^ there were at Lb bon, in Jflfll, 
thirty-four ma^Tn of reading and writing, be¬ 
sides seven who taught tire Latin grammar, and 
two women teachers for the instruction of girls. 

King Julin J11, whose reign marked the de¬ 
cline of Portugal’* power, showed interest 
for n urn? in the education of the higher cUaaes. 
Uy his direction the uni verity was removed 
to Coimbra and reorganued, and a college of 
arts was r-mabhfdirri to prepare studenls for 
the higher curriculum. Subsequently the 
spirit of intolerance the king In 

1517 he introduced the InquiriLmn and, snorLly 
after, invited vUe recently created order of llio 
Jrauiln into Iilh realm, gave them direction of 
tin 1 college of arts, and in Urn end coin pie to 
monopoly of all education, public and private. 
The JrifuiU confined their nUoiuion to the 
son# of the higher cUmsc#!, and mi generiil effort 
was made in l lie interest of popular education 
More the eighteenth century. One of Hie 
greatest aUUrsmoii of this ape was the Mamum 
of J’ojrjbal, who nrarlinrily directed Jiuhlic 
itfTnlra in Porlugm during the reign of King 
Joseph, which began in 17&0 In hm mmum 
of reform, the Alnrriutn of Pondml included a 
system of education which woe pul into opera¬ 
tion in 1772. This system provided for (hu 
Mlttlihshmont of a school in every diaLrict, 
regular inaperunn by government officials, 
examinations of ca mil da lea for ipachcru 
rmi lions, and the appropriation of a special 
fund for educational purposes. Within a year 
from the formal adoption of the system, -HO 
Bchaola weir applied on the mainland of Portu¬ 
gal, fifteen In the islands, and twenty-four in 
the colonies. The next year the number wtia 
Increased by fifty-seven. The death of King 
Joseph (17771 deprived hU great minister of 
ftULhorilv and lliu fears excited by the French 
Hevolutfon and the Inter rortfhcla. which dis- 
lurbcrl all Europe, prevented further program 
in education fur morn than lmlf n rentury 
A slight renewal of the inuircst In 1820 and 
nKn|n In 1R3B allowed that Portugal was 
affected by the democratic movement of the 
time, and lit IfrH nn education code was 
enacted by the legislature which marks tho 
beginning of the present svflLem of popular 
education. Thla coda. which remained In 
Torre (ill 1881. required parents to secure tho 
education of their children, under penalties fur 
neglect; provided for a central educational 


council with delegate in every district; and 
recognised two grades of popular instruction. 
Later, normal schools wore founded at Lisbon 
and a department of education was created 
under tho charge of tho Mmistor of llio Interior. 

Pronent Syslam, — Tho education law of 
1881, prepared by Antonio Rodrigues Hampnio, 
ImnnCarrcd the control of public instruction 
from tha central government to tho municipal 
authorities and focal school boards, unu n 
period of grant activity hi tho establish men l 
of schools followed. In 1890 llio central 
government resumed the conLrol of publlo 
schools, crcatirip at LliaL lime un iudcpondeiU 
Min is ter of Education. Two years later 
(1802) this office was abolished, and the Minis¬ 
ter gf Interior became the responsible head of 
uldic instruction; ccntmliaed control 1ms 
ern continued to the present time. The 
Minister is assisted by n supreme council; 
LJiore are no permanent school iuspectorB, but 
R|)ccial inspections uro ordered as occaaion 
scorns to require. The fin uncivil burden of 
primary instruction is borne chiefly by Live 
municipal authorities, but lhey urn simply 
the uttcuu of the government in respect to tlm 
establishment and emu pinout of pchoals. Tho 
supervision nf schools is intrusted to disLrict 
sufirrimendents. The government prescribes 
Llio subjects or tlic primary school course and 
the text hooka to be used ill all schools, public 
and private Every fivci years t\ compelIIIon 
for the best net of books is ordered, the decision 
being made by a jury composed of prormmrs 
and j each era 

Primary Schools — The law requires that 
every parish ahull have one public school Iot 
each sex, imlr*3*n the population is ho small or 
scattered that one mixed nclioql is sufficient. 
Ill lliickly pupil In led dial riels, requiring more 
than aim school for curb sex, central school* 
may be established, consisting of four gradu¬ 
ated claws with a master for each claw. 
Where the population la loo scattered Car a 
permanent nclinnl, peripatetic cIushca arc 
ruithurizcd for Instruction in the elements and 
religious doctrine. 

The primary inRlnirtion law of 1BD7 recog¬ 
nises two classes of primary schools, elementary 
and liiglicr. The latter are limited lo towns 
and villages having 40H0 or more inhabitant*; 
in fact, Lliey have been rstabllahcd only in 
connection with normal scIioqJh, The elemen¬ 
tary schnol is divided into two grades: the 
first of tluae nomprisea llifco cWucs which 
cover the period of compulsory naliool aLtorul- 
nnen, ir sjx Ln twelve years oT nge, imlcwi a 
cerlificatc of exemption Is serurcul before llio 
upper age limit la reached; the second grade 
consist* of one claw, anil only children who 
complete tills grade arc admitted to secondary 
and technical schools 

The subjects of primary instruction are 
shown in the following linuHnhlo pertaining 
Lo the third and fourth classes. 
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Tho BubjoDLs given above nro groiiUy ex¬ 
tended in Lho higher primary or complementary 
schools, and siiicing, gyinwudiofl, and natural 
acionco aro Added. 

Saliools must bo regularly inspoaled by a 
physician, and children cannot nu ml milled 
Unless tliov present n corLifiouLo or vaccina¬ 
tion. A. child is excluded if any member of tlm 
family is suffering from a contagious disease. 

Cnndidatoti for tcnchcm' positions must 
hold Lite cortlfionLo of a normal school, or u 
departmental training auhool, or a secondary 
fleliool, Tho appohUmoiHfl nro made by Dio 
minlator, at first for o probationary period 
of throe yonra. When this term Ib hiiccom fully 
completed tho appainliUGiU ia mrnlo permanent. 

For tho training o[ ujaclicra there ate (out 
state normnl flohools, ono for each hcx nl Lisbon 
and at Oporto; ril tho chief town of unch do- 
pnrLmont tlioro ia a preparatory school with 
a speoinl clans for training touchers. Tho 
oxpcmsofl of tho normal schools ami a part of 
tho coat of tho dopartinonfnl training clnssos 
aro borno by tho central government, tho 
immielpalitics providing tho buildings mid 
(Itlings for the clcuwefi, The four normal 
schools control 180 aohohrahipa for poor and 
deserving BludeiU-B, which ato n wonted upon 
tho roHiiUa of a competitive examination, 

Tho law of 1634 ucaordod the litlo of pro¬ 
fessor to tho principals of primary schools. 
The salaries consist of two purls; (1) a fixed 
enim according to tho class of tho teuclmr, 
which is continued In case of necessary absence 
from duty; (2) a sum illicit in allowed only 
for active service. Tho annual salaries for lIiu 
iMoreia eWwa of Uf^hvTR ft* iVolorinhwA by 
tho law of Dee. 2*1, 1001, nro ,nn follnwai 
3d class, $150: 2d eta, $180j hi class, $220. 

TJia aimiuu enfurlcs of tciuihera of llio 
lnglicr olcmoiiUiry schools range from $220 
Lo $340. Assistant teachers receive) §65 as 
tholr class salary ami an ncklitioiinl §33 for 
sorviao. At Lisbon and Oparin leachora nro 
furnished fret) rcsidcnca, ora money equivalent 
for the same. 


MnLcnud schools for children threo lo six 
years of nge nro retogmsvd m purl of Uw sys¬ 
tem of puulio insLruriinn, and, nbio, in local- 
iltafl where the papula lion demonda, eve rung 
continuation chums for men and far boys 
above twelve years of ngc. 

Schools umler private manftftemmil, most 
of which arc mninUincd by mlfllouit order*, 
arc res tripled only by the obligation (a \im 
the textbooks oflkinlly mniKliaru'd- " Dninin- 
leal" bcIiooIh bold elaMitfn for women on Mon¬ 
days nrul Humus' days, which afford very com¬ 
plete cantiiuialion courts. The /?col Sn r« 
Pin, an orpharmgo at LUdion, to a model inatl- 
lution. U main tains the full can me of primary 
instruction, courses in foreign languAgea, and 
u well-equipped Industrial workaliriij. Among 
tho. (uu&oeiftUima of workmen which maintain 
primary schools, (ho rtifwnl important nrc lho 
Voe de Opmirio in id the (Jramm J'npulor. 

While popular ("(juration luts l*eon Accepted 
as a reap on nihility oi the winia for more limn 
a ccnLury. nrogrosH in iiu urinal devrlonment 
lias been alow find unccriain as Indimmd 
by tho high degree of ilhirmr) „ in 1PDO, 
78 per cent of the )ieople nhove alx years were 
in this dlilemle v\ aw* Thr latest ofhriAl 
ataLintica of Frlmol auendancc, which pcrinin 
lo the year 1W>0, abow nn mrollmnil in public 
primary arlmnlH nf 177,540 pupila; in private 
priumry rc-IuioIh, dO,OK/l; nr a («rnl enrollment 
of ^27,225,ccpuvidriu (nfi |kt erni of (Impopu- 
Irdion The tioIiUcaI cli^iiirbiiiirrq l)mi have 
Uiketi place miring, the past drtndr make It 
Improhalde Unit them has* Im^ii nny decided 
imvrcnjtf in school AUviidnnre. Ilmn 1 U may 
be inferred lliftl fthnvc 70 |>rr erJil of the chil¬ 
dren of school age n re not tunlrriiml ruction 

Secondary Education, — Hrrojulory educa¬ 
tion in Portugal n* in oilier eoijniriefl of Kurope 
is preparulnry in university atudu^i but it baa 
not the ho ci iiI exrliipiirm^fi llml prrvnih gener¬ 
ally an the Continent; pupils may paws* dirccily 
from iiu* higher priniary schools in tlie necomf- 
nry, iiml although the but nr are not free 
Heiinolu, the feus nre amnll The presenl or- 
giuiixiilion of the weomliirv r|e]mrimenl tlales 
from a law of 18111. In nrcnnliinre wilh iiu 
proviflions, Porlugjd U diMihd Into [hrfH* 
ndliimiHlrutive or nr ad emir tirea«. I Fie crnlrra 
of lvhichurc, roapeeiively, Lisbon, (Viimlira, mid 
Oporto. A Rccamlnry echini, h/cci»r*i, \% mam- 
Ini lied In the chief lnVn«i nf every (b parUnent 
ThtBD xebnuh nrn of two urderw, rmirnl pebnids 
at llio AtlminiHlrnlivn UnciM, find iialinnal 
firboi^H The fnruier are firgimifleit in ^rvrn 
chlKHeM; Urn lnllrr liuve rillly n*r rinses, and 
jfiijiiln jiauM from lljcin lo n cenlnil nrliunl for 
Llio llist two yrar« uf ihe emime There nro 
at jiroseril thirty xtrilo lyeeuiua mid one lmude- 
[put Secondary scUrml, wilh a loinl regifamiion 
in If)If) of 8finf) Nludenis; llirre ia iilao one 
public lymmi Tnr girls nl Lmbuii, which in llio 
annie year Imd 550 sLudimU 

Tlierc aro also pri valeHecimdnry kcIiooIb u liicli 
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mud Iw open lo Rfj vctu muni inspection and 
ufl<? the official text burden They firepan? 
students for the government examination 
juJHl as the public lyreum* do. 

The «*nli|eci& mcludrd In the program and 
their relative* Importance are indicated by llic 
following tabulation, which Ik weekly 

(J i kI nliulion r>f Irwum [Knorin for I hr* fifth 
and wcnlh clmnca tJ a typical $t rondaty 
school. 


Vk ajory-u 


Ik*WI« |*(|»lFflft 4 

c ^ w* «i 


(ViyMg’ini" nwl 1*1^3131^ > 

Iaiip 

Irtish i 

(Uiiftan 

Irenjrn^) 

llnj«rr 

Nshp-U artfl 

Dfnrixt^ 

Twist , J 


\ 

I 

4 

,1 

i I 

,n 

l 

J 

4 

4 

O 

J 


VII 

4 

« 

u 

0 

« 

a 

4 

& 

3 

«i 

ft 


The evnr uUvr head of ft lyreum N I hr rcrlnr, 
wliri i« appointed hv llir government from the 
profrwno of fleeundury rdiiraLiujj lie directa 
nil tin* in tarnn] affair* uf llm inLUulmn and 
report* threat I v U» I be minmter. The profcr&aora 
arc appointed by the government upon the 
results of a e«mp<diiivc oxiuuimUititv Thw 
cnmlulftto imiiKl hnYc the diploma of a aeimnd- 
nry achunl nr nf n univcraily. The* appoint- 
immta nrr for life unle«/i forfeited by liudfirinicy 
nr improper conduct In raw of lita removal 
Hu* pmftHitnr mav appeal lo lho fmjteriur 
council. The annual salaries in the central 
lyccumu nrc for return*, &MK1; for professors, 
WOfi, in the national fichooh, S^lfK) and $5tK), 
respectively. 

Higher Education, — Provision for Jiighrr 
education in nmtle by Bptfrinl wrlumls and Urn 
Uni verity of C'oimbm. The former comprise 
three Rchocda of inmlirlnc, three of pharmacy, 
and u college of lpilenr at Lisbon. Bincc the 
Hr public waa declared, the government him 
drrrcrd the establishment of three additional 
uiuventities, which, however, have not vet 
lieeti organised. The University of Coimbra 
comprises four faculties (theology liavihg 
recently been abolished) and in 11)10 1011 
registered 1362 nludrnta A lucidly of Irllcm 
(riinrg aupcrinr dr jURres) n%qt 4 rnlnbliahetl 111 
Mahon In IK58 and wan rrcirgn nixed In 1001. 
In 1010 this vnua combined with the Kamla 
I'olylecbhirft f/. Did?) and the Ksaola Median* 
Chimin if 1550) into I lie? University erf Mahon 
with fundues nf nrlu. science, and nirdicinc, 
and a school nf pltannnny. ll lum a vnlunbln 
library and laboratory rquiiimenta nnd receivea 
nn annual appropriation from the legislature 
svdiich for 10U 101'2 amouiUcd to 8170,607. 

Technical Education.—The educidicmiU re¬ 
volt. v —o 


form inauguruled by the Mimjuis of Pombnl 
'mcludi^l prut itriort for Lcrhnical educjuion, 
nnd the inierrsl Ima never wnce anlircly 
derlini 1 *! The deparbnent ia in cluirgc of llio 
Miu'mU’r of Public Worka ivk^iaLimI by a upcciid 
roll nn b The pnncipnl technical iiistiUilion 
in ihr f rounlry >« the ImUndritil nnd C^ojnmer^ 
rial Institute or MhIioii; there an? nbo n uum* 
Iwr of local imluHtrml and commercial fcIkhjIh 
well atiainmed and (‘quJjiptd for the sjK^iallica 
to which they pertain. The important aehool 
of art til MMmn receives a aovminicnlnl Hrimt 
amounting ioS15,H00 niinimlly; n aclitKil of art 
m. Oporto in a I hi aubsidiml 

111 nrrnrdnitre willi a finnucinl law of ID07, 
llierr in na annual appropriation rqui\alrnL 
to 8100,000 for Kcholntaliipa winch niv nwnrdcd 
to professor* and MmlrntN npiMimied in pursue 
aludira and nwaichea m the chief cent era 
of lecdiriirul education in Kurojic. By tltia 
memirt the gmernment necks to corn-al [lie 
rxcr^dvc regard fnr 111 miry and ajH 1 dilative 
aludies clmructeriNLic or the educated cWsoh 
in the kingdom 

Recent Movements —In Orlolwr, 1010, 
PorUigid wns ili-i Inrod a llrpublicj aw n rmiHe* 
i|uciipp of ihc rrvnluiionnry condition which 
attended Uih cljange, jirogivtia in education 
halted, lly the aepnralioii of Church and 
Stale and the expulsion of the Jesuits tinder 
the new go\eminent, the* chief ugrnripa or 
education Imre been cither crippled nr do* 
filmyed; henre it moy lie paid that education 
hna now to be reorganised In tho Ilepubllc 
The work line alrnndy begun in the university 
wlnrli 1ms been the mibjerl of nt*vmd order* 
direrlctl mainly Lo llir* improvement of the 
medical course. The requirements for ad- 
miaainn to that faculty, especially in the chemi¬ 
cal nnd bln logic id HciMircs, have been bicreiwd 
nnd tlm laboratory facilities extended. Tho 
expenditure for public education in 1010 waa 
3,712,5110 milroUi (^1,0-11,07*1), not including 
'lSO.HOd inilreia granted to the ndnlstriea of 
war nnd nmrlno for the technical schools per¬ 
taining lo Lhclr scrvicofl. A. T, 0. 

KefarfinciB — 

Almawnquc iduvlrttHQ de Jornal polagoyico cducatfa 
rwftonal (Porln, KK)t-.) 

ylnrdiijqrio tjlnluhcft d« forluj/fli iLnlr^l, HKVl-HH)!).) 
Annunnv Jr UnfjrrwJdJi» dfi Cowtbra % 1010 -lUll. 
(Cehuhrn, UUl.) 

Crww da I*ii[fufacaii dr *10 Jfl PpWu^jf, lgfrl, 
1 H 7 X. 1 HU 0 , 1000 . 1 IKIA 1 LKKI tLtulwii ) 

C'j|\Mlignum, A V l’oriiuniciH- lulLirstloiibl flbtory; 
fhr Itrtffniilnan nr I'Hmary l^luraikin. r*d. Se»u, 
Vul X\ . |i|i. IU7 V.U 

C^u Kmiirlwo JVliltprla A/ostifiU fnJv^ncf ct 
rmsmrrool I1KXV) 

Claut ll. Ii, IM* Ifflnunrrnrl/j Rdfiitngiurrarn i’;i ftrl- 
gim, tijiHHtn*. J J ortugal, isjrbien, wjiJ /Jarnicn. 

tVIvnns, 1 IKKI ) 

lusUlut rulnutal J n liTfiatleiml. L'Knneigncmenl QU* 
Imhohitm. Docunirnte rtffinrig priefilt 9 dfl S'ohM* 
hititortqur*. thniwH*lf>. 10OU 1010 > 

LtQwlnfdo Jn iuafrv pnTu, coiupllndn [>or Mscodo 
Abt'fl, (LUlmn, IHiD-lDO-l ) 

JstOnlafRo jtolfrc n irmlruef/lu puWita J«do a JUJorma Ja 
IBM. (Colmlirn, 1S51) 
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Lbitio. Caiilos Adolpiio. SnMnon^mcM AP^nnl 

mr/ew/riel cl commercial, Bcoua. iPiJlwiIndbr?, 

cl fir DcMlri iHtluafrul fie la Cm^fWcnp/u"! rfll Slid 
(Vurbi rtiiJ Li^xm. 1000 ) 

MAt'iiAua, JltsnNAiiuisn. O tinnrw primary} c u- 
ton.lurn) tColmljfli. IWIH ) 

PmtOi Cabtamo, L'Hcolc pnmnvr (Pwb ami Lb- 
ban, 1000,1 

PorlURiil, Callixtao aflcitl fir (Ono volumo 

Aimmil) , , , ^ 

CcnxmitsQo, HrpovttOo umtwW rin n»IO, Jrmv. 

Umiho priHiatio, Churls (IJxlwii 1000 ) 
Commiaallo, Hcpon fflo iiniiwvJ do l-'W) "(iri*. 

/filfliMfl BjfruniAirio Z.q/i'itof/Io. Profram*tM Hrgu- 
KsluKa?\tfl IU*W 1 

Public nil (Jim |iN>j>arw.| Tor the l'nne EiirMllnfir 
11100 iUirulg«l KiujlIUU InuuliU lulu at llm *jun** 
am hIvum In Jlniml q! EMiicuIkju f L'hKlnml). al 
Report*, Vnl VJll 

JlctixUi dc Umvariulfidc tie Coimbra, Vul. I, Nln I, 
Murcli, 1013. tCaimbm. mi) n 
RlIlBYlO, J, SlLVBRTntJ. IIUirjtin fins HnbdwtimrnJaA 
scicnh/l cob, lil/rrnrinriofl o nr|i«f/eoi do Parluftal* 
(Llnhon, 1K7MUDG) 

noDfiinitss, Euiienio UB Oabtiio. MSlhatlc* ifJPft ' 
scion omen l Jams ft« Earfej jynmami! iPAnat Mid 
Italian, 1000 J 

Uaimiauua, Joife Maiiia. Lf rtilcutfmn ae^ndtlifG cn 
Portugal. (Pnrfa qiul Lisbon, LOCK) ) 

do Lcnwlatdo relali&i a liuflmc^la pritnaria, 
(Coimbra, lb-lb,; 

POSEN* ROYAL ACADEMY, POSEN, 
PRUSSIA. — Established in 1003 to promote 
German intellectual life in the province! of 
Pobpii and West PruBuin through Inc moclin of 
Luuohing and ncionUfio research- Two Years 
earlier Lho eflorU to ml 30 the in lolled urd fife of 
the provinces hud resulted in the forumlion of 
□, German Society for AiL and Sciences, whieh 
ccBpcrale-a with Urn Academy by nrrnngmg for 
public lectures delivcred by Imflruclorn of llio 
Academy in nil sections of the province. Until 
1010 the courses of Llia Academy wore given in 
various city imiLiUiliana, but in Jnnunry of Llmt 
yonc a splendid group of builduiga was com¬ 
pleted for tlio Academy, It began its nativity 
with thirteen professors, four do con U, and 
twelvo Ice tutors, and Lhero have boon no Im¬ 
portant numerical changes In ihc teaching 
suit since then. The rector la clioaeu (or a 
term of threo years, tho first Incumbent 
having been Professor Eugon KUhnomnun, 
former exchango professor at Harvard mid tho 
first Incumbent of the Carl Echurx chair at 
tho University of Wisconsin (1012-1013). 
Thaology ib not represented in Lho curriculum 
af the Academy, and the study of modi tine iu 
confined largely to hygiene mid physiology 
(in connection with the Hygienic Inulilulp). 
Doth public and private law nro represented, 
hut tho chief emphasis in placed upon lh« 
HUbjQCta usually comprised in llio Gonmm 
faculty of philosophy, including political 
science ami pure Hcioncc, n\though only a few 
iljsclplinpfl of lho lnat-inantloned group are 
provided lor. A IlniiLod amount of univor- 
aity credit Is alio wo d on certain aulnooU, the 
expansion of tho Academy Into a full-fledged 
university having boon proposed several limesn 
Extension courses (Fortbilaungakurac) are also 
oflorod by llio Academy. The budget nmounLs 


lo a 1 1011 l S3.5,000 annually, ami l horn 

arn approximately UXKJ pLudrntH in nUrml- 
uuen during the. win lor n( whom 

nlinut 30 per cent are womm Aside from a 
number of departmental libreriro, ib«i Aendrmy 
is dependent upon the Kniiicr Wilhelm Ubmry 
nf the provilire, which conlairui over SOO.fKKI 
volumes, m well b^i n Iravellng library of avpr 
20,000 voluinea inlomled for circulation in Lho 
enure province The city of Vmxn nbio conUina 
n nuvjil Jlygicnir JnMiliitc, founded in IK(»0; 
ihr Kawrr nwlerirh Mimrum. founded in 
13MI, mul llie lUiyai Stale Arcluvca. JL T , J 11 . 
Raferonefifl - 

KtinvjJbrJtc j/ in PrstocJknfl iiir 

H\r,uSeufviyw *1*71 lit Jfinifrir, IRIO. 

{ PtVK^n, 1B>kU > 

LllTtn \Y. IM I l } Hittrrifklm4*t?i m RricA, 

Vrf, l. awriib. IWH 1 

POSITION OP CHILDREN fN SCHOOL¬ 
ROOM “-See tfniauL iMAKAngucrr, also 
Drsks amj Skati r<o. 

POSITIVE NUMBERS —Hee Nkoativb 
Nviun^nn 

POSITIVISM A pliilfmuphlr term de¬ 
rived from the l-'rrnrh term J p&sihf, whoso 
connolEvtiun i« iiuiie ihOfrrrnt from that of Lho, 
rorreflpniidijiK Kititli’tU ndjeclivm In ila moat 
general flcnme iKMitivium inuaiui n jibilo^pluo 
theory wldrh doca not rerognlae nnv facts or 
princijileH nave ihofu' known and verified by Urn 
nu’Uvwla of Che umilwmaiirnl and physical 

Bciericcs. A vlricl im-xilivmUc philn/nqjiJiy ihua 
roiirmoa ils am-rtiorkfl in Lho relnUmua or co- 
oxistenvo and Reipjrnre that are a^rrmainctl 
lo aaiaL arrinn^ rmiural r\cnM # and la nguuqilc 
a« to any realities, whether conceived a^i m\t- 
Htnnccfl or forcen, which lie behind or l^yond 
IboBo nalurnl uvcnin ami llu'lr apailnl ami 
temporal relation* lV*iti\jfun la uactl more 
Hpccificully to driioLo tin 1 philosophy of August 
Comic (<7*eA, who combined a pluloaaiihy of lu«- 
Lory and Bticieiy, and a bocibI and religioua 
ideal with n Briontific agncmliclam 

Ac Co Mi hr lo his view of history, mankind 
possofl through three aiagea of intoilerL uaI 
development, Lhe«c controlling I hr rir- 

coinnanying phaaca of life The final in llm Ihe- 
oUgmoJ, in which event* are cKplaiiwd on nn 
ammhllc imajA in Ihr broad boim*© uf llial lorni. 
Evenla are explained by rfdrnMicr* In prminal 
voiitinim and omollona of noit-humnn lirlngs. 
In tlm bccoihI, or mrLaphjalral, Biatto furrow nrr 
eulmtlUUcd for llw*e imnaituil hrlumi, mona- 
Mmiani bring lho iraimltton prdnl Tim nmin- 
phynirftl ylnge cuhniiiaie* I 11 llmidcji a| Nature 
na tlm uldnialp and unifying forrr Tlien 
coinos tho poBllivintlr atiigr, when men roriUml 
UioiuHelvea with trying Lo ascertain ncriiralidy 
Lho facta and events of tlm Bparo and lime 
world an that shows iumif lo nenae prrcepllon. 
The intellectual development In paralleled hy 11 
flociabroligloua clovelopnioiiL. T)m ihrologienl 
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stage, although mo*l inadequate inLcllretiuilly, 
wns higldy favorable lo social organisation 
betivum? of the emphiuda It pul upon mvnera 
akin to those of man. The met* physical 
jrlagc, with Ita empheuda ujhhi ini personal 
abstract forces, waa unfavorable to Llui nurture 
of Intimate godnl relations. The naHorlalltm 
of judtvidualUm In Die eighteenth century 
wRIi Dm cancepUtm of Nature aa the ultimata 
norm represented the logical out come of the 
meilaphyalral atage. The problem of the 
present oraelimUne era \n to combine the n?IJ- 
gimw and itm-laJ erplril of Lho theological ngr 
wUli lho objective, I m porno Hal, intellectual 
altitude ushered In by the m da physical 
Binge. The method of effecting this combina¬ 
tion nonKlllutaa Dm constructive portion of 
Comle'a PoKltivhm. 

Since we can know only tins spatial mul 
temporal B&wintiona of phenomena, we muaL 
surrender all hope* of any objective or onto¬ 
logical flynihfcsU. Same kind of synthesis 
however, h neceswjary In order to give mankind 
IhnL unity of outlook, belief, and aim which is 
requisite for Its own uulfled organization, and 
is naamitry to supply Urn motive force of 
eoeial devotion which religion supplied in lho 
pant Tho solution is Lo mnko a 11 subjec¬ 
tive aynlhcslrt," an organisation of scfonUfio 
knowledge from the standpoint of it* bearing 
upon flociftJ Ufa and in the interest of the uni¬ 
fication of that life. This amounts practically 
to substituting ,# IfumnniLy 11 for Divlna 
llelngH and for Natural Force* as the ulti¬ 
mate rrUiTidanl of value nnd center of reference, 
recognising, however, lhat Humanity is nut 
an rmlolngira) reality, hut an Ideal, whose exist¬ 
ence is capable aT bci'uuuug marc and marc of 
a fact in the course of liiinnm history. To 
make Ifumimlly an object of religious devotion 
and la construct n religion of humanity, 
modeled on llto whole upon medieval Cn- 
tholiriftm, were more or l mn logical conse¬ 
quences of this conception. 

While Com to succeeded in organising a 
church t with branches still maintained in 
France and England, lo represent hm ideas and 
inaugurate hitf new religious scheme, his chief 
influence has been in general cnnccptionH 
which have docnly a IT acted the thinking of 
Union who would not term thorn id vca Oomll- 
ana or oven Fosi Li vista. That natural sdtmco 
dom not itself lend to the promotion of social 
oraiiniintWm and welfare; that scientific Hpe- 
rinlhnlion hy ilarlf Is likely to he disintegra¬ 
tive; Dint modern life is sorely in need of a 
method aiifth im wan nupplM by Llm religions 
of the past for bringing knowledge into con¬ 
nection with practice nnd c an duct; that Dm 
nl lima to purimae of science must be prediction 
of the future nml social ranim!,— nro ideas that 
C'omto developed with great power and Dial 
Ita ve become deeply cm grained In contain norory 
flulLuro. J. D. 

Sco Comte, A doubt. 


Rderencofl — 

IUlcjp/pw, J, M Oktwwry of Phxloiophy, Vol, 111 , 

pu a, pp aa i-oiw 

Cajau. E Jtoctol PhUofOfthif of Comic. (CJIcuguvr, 


POSTGRADUATE. — A term in common 
use In the United Rlatas to Indicate university 
09 distinguished from college gludonIs; that 
Is, a postgrad unto is tho student who linn taken 
Urn bnccAlaurrnlo degree Tim usn of tho 
term in due to the fad Dial American univer¬ 
sities have, in most Instances, grown out of 
undergraduate colleger nnd that the two in¬ 
stitutions yot exist in almost every inatanco 
under the same management. 

Bco UNiVEneiTiBfl, Am Bin can. 

POSTULATE.—See Axiom. 

POSTURE. — See Desks and Bbath; 
Physical Education; Reading, Htoikne op; 
SmsL Cuhvatuuk; Wuitinu, 

POTTER, ALONZO (IBOO-lflflfl). ‘—Amer¬ 
ican bishop mul educational writer; graduated 
from Union College m IE 1B lie \yas a tutor 
and profejuior at union College for six years 
and then engaged in the work of the ministry. 
Ill 1K32 lie returned Lo Union College ns pro¬ 
feasor of mural nml IntallecUmi philosophy, 
nnd as yire-president of the college lie 
resigned his petition In lfH5 to become bishop 
of Pennsylvania Hi* educational writings 
Include Rolilicol Ecnnamy (IRiO), Principles 
ci/ AYfcncc applied to Domestic and Mechanic 
Arts and lo Manufacture (lfWl), joint ftULlior 
with (leorge U, 1’Imcrson C;.ir) of a popular 
teachers' book entitled The firftool nnd iScAaof- 
mriflf<rr (18-12), and Handbook far Readers 
(18-13). W, B. M. 

Eelolftrttfl 1 - 

I)RU T OLrlria, M A. Mcmoirt vf l)w Lyf* nnd Service* of 
the Rt. Hw A Potior. (PlillndelphU, IW70) 

POTTER, ELISHA REYNOLDS (lBll- 
18H2), — SULe Kuperinleiulont of Sdioola; was 
educated at the Kingston (R.I.) Academy and 
Harvard College, graduating aL Lho la tier 
hisiiuuion, 1830. Uu was active in thoOTgani- 
zntiou or the Rhode Island public flchool ays- 
lem and was one of Die founder** of lho Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction (jf.e.). lie was 
commissioner of oducjilloii In Hhodo Island 
from J810 to 185-1. lie was Dio aiithor of 
mimermis papers on education primed hi Die 
proceedings of tile Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction and in Lho Rhode 1 eland School- 
mud/cr, and Bible and / 3 r<iyer in (he Public 
School* (IHTH)- W. 8. M. 

Rea Riiojjk Island, State op. 

POTTERY WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. — 
Education In CUy and Ceramlcii. — Tho 
uni quo properly of plaatially a* poaaoMod by 
ID 
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POUNDS 


moist clay appeals strongly to Lho pupil*- 
Evon in elementary work uia reality of ex¬ 
pression rendered possible by solid form 11 fiords 
a satisfaction which va lacking in a mere out- 
liua, Tlio pupil is enabled to Llunk in three 
dimensions and actually to produce llic object 
eonooivod. Imitative modeling is not neces¬ 
sary as an introduction: Ihe work may be 
creative from the bogiiumig. The cUild may 
bo taught to produce common articles of which 
tlio use is wolj understood. Tlio Pimple 
cylindrical form of a drinking mug a fiords a 
good o’xomsn in manipulation, and the control 
of tha material in learned. In the early work 
tools ara un n oc css ary, or may be of (lie very 
simplest character. III the higher grades there 
is no difll culty in planning proRrmivo ox cy¬ 
mes, At fiist the forma arc made more cam- 
plox. Candles! inks, small jugs, bowls, trays, 
and tiles readily auggesL them solves. Then 
simple ilocoralions aro applied by an incised 
line or groove. This In followed by an cm* 
bossed doaign produced by depressing the back¬ 
ground, and eventually ubc may he made of 
rnisod lines applied by laying on liquid clay 
with a brush, and in nil there is a possibility 
of added color either la the clay iUwlf or as a 
piginout. Tlio recent developments in porta¬ 
ble kilns with kcroaono fuel make It possible 
actually to burn Lho pottery In Lhci school mid 
to add an appropriate glnao, Thla multio 
lluj pollary permanent and useful. 

In several slates provision has been made for 
oduentlon In nraclical olay working upon a 
Inrgo saalo. The ceramic Industries include 
not only pottery, but brick, tile, terra colU, 
sowar pipe, firoproo/ing, insulators, alnsu, 
aomanL. and onmnols lor stool niul iron. Kdu- 
calion in tlieso scvoral holds embraces a com¬ 
prehensive study of chomiatry, physics. geol¬ 
ogy! and tlio general oiigmeormK siiujects, 
bosidcs lho special technology or days, glasses, 
and glnzoa, and the reactions which Uko placo 
at high temperatures. Students entering tlio 
ceramic schools are os peeled Lo ho prepared 
for college, and tlio work throughout Js pursued 
upon n collegiate basis, 

Germany wna tlio plopcor In ceramic ro¬ 
se arch and training, Lho first important work 
having been dona by Iterr Frafe&sor Hermann 
Soger, who in 1800 decided lo dovolc himself 
to fcho study of ceramics. Prior lo this lho 
manufacturer of clay wares had to depend 
upon empirical knowledge. Thoro ato now 
two important ceramic uehoole, one at llumlau, 
under Dr. Wilhelm Pukall, Lho other at IlOhr, 
under Dr. E, Dor del, In America Die begin¬ 
ning wab made by Profosuor Echvnrd Orton, Jr., 
who in 1803 began an ngUnUcm for Urn qbLilIi- 
liahinoiil of special training in aorainlu science, 
with tlio rosult that in 18DI tlio first American 
oorainlo sohool wan oponod at tlio Ohio Slate 
University. Other schools and departments 
of ceramics Imvo boon established at Alfred 
Univorslfcy, Alfrod, N,Y.; Rutgers College, 


New Brunswick, N\J.; Illlnoh? fllalw UnfverwHy, 
Champaign. III., Amw Coll cap. In.; Lhc UnL 
vorsily or North Dakoln ; and TuIaiip Univer¬ 
sity, New Orleans, La> Ceramic instruction as 
Applied In flrhual work and llm individual 

? reduction of pottery hi dvpn at the? Mwlnmiai 
uslilutp, IUjp)ir»l«*r, N.Y.; Trsriim Cel lege, 
Columbia University, New York City; Did 
T echnical High tahftol. Cleveland, Ohlq; 
Univcrsl Ly City, Ne I^uLn, Ala • the Bradley 
Polytechnic JnsLiluLc, JVorhn, lib: the Neb cm I 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1|L; 
the Bchmd of Industrial Art, Phi lad el ph in; lho 
Maryland Inal Mule, Jl&lrimorr, Md ; the 
Handicraft Guild, AJinrtratKilb, Minn.; lho 
Hchciol of Industrial Aru, TrenUin, N J. The 
American Ceramic Sourly wan founded Id 
KH90. 

In England nn attempt wtm made an early 
an 1887 by thr Cily niid fiuild of London lrwu- 
Cute hy uficring annual examine lie™ in Dip 
technology of polivry making. This movrmcnl 
has since developed (nlo lhe cMuhlifdimvnL 
of n pottery laboratory in llic hvsrl of k lie* 
Staffordshire? Polirria? under lhe charge of Dr, 
J W. Mcllor. Tho Kngliah Ommlc fWieiy 
wo* founded in IQQl. C. P. II. 


RolAroncoB; — 

llmirs, r F pT^i^r'a CvaJI, fjfw WWi 

Wvry of thr Pvtfor (l/illdon. 1010) 

FiUhTri. liKKkT, FrtMh 
<UiUdcni. n d 1 

J II Lvxwnv ham f}rv*k IVl tnrja 

!»/ %Wk. 

im) 

Kmowlk*. W P. ththfi JV(f Uri/aroi (New 

Votk. lOOfll 

LaaTiLH, JCATiiEniWB M. CU fPrrfriii, ill, 
VM.) 

MlLLAll. W. Fid I n and DrtvrvUtl 

ISO? ) 

Mcop.li. N. II. IUlJ\ II dr*, tlukt iind (New 

York. 1DOM 

DM PAirHl UctfA*, iiiftuilintf KUIT^Witrip. Wr^ljj* 
wxid, buatrp. and orhrr 1 PpUr^y fieri JNar- 

eHalin (New York, llWfl I 

lilts,, U Cfn u* ■ Tfcrif Dcrurttnjff. Pncprlifl, Ut*9 
ifilA jSmkwI Ife/crmai to lh#i>e t*/ lhe UnV&i MdJ<r 
York, 1UWU 

Ihitvry □/ the Clay \Vorhtdatiry »n L’nUed 
State* (New York, JWJ 0 ) 

Clqkii o/ AW York UulUUn Netr York BiaU 
Aiiuwuni, Alluny, I (MW 

TrUmaetiona of (he Awtrienn Ctramit lC*- 

lumliue, Olila 1 

Tranoactitme of tha Engtwh CmimiV . Satiety. |Tot»^ 

Dlftll ) 

II. IJ. Hillary ej Awtipit Fctfmv*. (Lon¬ 
don. 1005 .) 

WlUtc, Mahv, Haw (a h( al< PtMery. iNt^r Yolk, 
100-U 


POUNDS, JOHN (l7<HMHa9). — A 
cobbler of PorUrmiulh, hkifllnml, w)»o prlfil- 
lifttcd the ayatem of raffled nchivola. Crippled 
for llfo hy an Acnldcnl m 1781, hd look up tho 
trade of a fllioeinaker. In ISIS h« waa jglvcn 
charge of n nephew, aged five, and lo find 
companions for him no Invited other children. 
Stimulated by Ida lov«s for children and n 
natural Leaching ability, he undertook ihelr 
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POVERTY HC'JIOOIX 


rilACTlCE CURVE 


cdueoilon nml infr-mra-H IliOr numlwr la thirty 
or forty m b lime, rlinwun ll»*> pwirrsi ami 
llio oillwl from tin* ulrwl* of PorUmioulh. 
lie UwflhL rftuliiiR. Bonirtinw'i from liamlliilld, 
ariUimriir nnrl in»lnx lrt| hi* pupil* In 
cooking, mending and roahinn jVir 

Iqvb IIIi life? grimmlly iw il by 

broad humnnliy nml wjmpAiln, wbmh hr* fminrl 
mnnv npnnfiniiUiwi <»r rmmib^M*s nrn Hi rally, 
\\y lfiau, Uw* ) r *nr of liM lb nib, lm had I^UKhi 
fllnnil ftrio pupil* M»nv rii&frrd w'liocil* (7 v J 
W4J rc wlflliliAwl in KnuUml nml HtoiUnd, 
Influcnml I«V (hr rut m pin t»l Jiilm rounds, 

^ M uir. (U rmnr t Thomas 

Reform flcuooui. wll ,j r> Industrial Wdnwibi 
□f England 


POVERTY SCHOOLS ““ Hr* ItAC.nitn 
Bciwoul 


POWELL, WILLIAM DRAM WELL (IMP 
Ciiy Miperinicndr-nl of ni'hnpln; was 
eduraled in llm publir rd Illinois* m 

\Y lira tan Arnrlrniv, nml nl Lombard I'nivcr- 
Hllv He ivn« fnr two >r«» principal ol Itm 
arbool^i l!rnw|iin f III , ngbl yrura aujtcrin- 
Umdrni of Urn tw\uwh ni Tvni, III ; mii^n 
ycfiin rfuiwnnlciideni "I ai Aurora, Ill ; 

nml ftflmi Year* wipcnmlrudr’iiL nf the whmd* 
nt W^hlnRinn. DC llfj pnbl^iw ih- 
olude //wii f* -Vrk? ( |hmm, ;/*?^ frt Toth UMttt. 
How in 11 Vi If {lkJUM, //t-vtar* of Ihv CfiiM 
Stale* far Htpnfrtr* a *-'n« nr *hw«l 

refldorA, onrl numerous ariirhj* In cdurailunal 
journal# ami the prowwlhnpi ol nlucai tonal 
o^rlEitionn. V?« & M 


POWER - In Hinrni Arilhmcfllm Hirrn ta 
ollcin a rlmplcr on iwivirr**fld rmA-*, the power 
of a number Mm i**ull ol uklng Iho 

iiumlfpr a certain rmrul ^r of Itmra h® a factor 
This id Ihn primitive u*e of Mm Mm, and i* 
found In the tlrcrk M*yM r from aim’ll «n 
Hive nucli weirdo a.* flynflnuui, dynamo, and 
dynamic Tin? Greek* uteri lrup word, how¬ 
ever. lo mean I he wood rx ( or ^urT^ Uio- 
nhiuiUia(4.Pe)URr«l it 10m^n llw^ond powerc»r 
the unknownr|imniiiy, nrm* would wnie ii, 
ji, p t jr biftlu’r piiwcin Ib^pbanitjn urn! r^i, 
and *?tj on *1 Iip (arl^ 
Italian altfriirjultf mml Iridd for tbif wtoinl 
power, nml flbo oihw, nlib oilier #|KTlal 
MLinw, fnr higher nnnorr« In ihe ^vrmr^tilh 
c«nUirv ihr intrliniiHl e^|KUient alrrady auk- 
by Ontwm ly r.I and iho mgadvi* rv- 
poricini ffliiin Into general Thh led i« llm 
bnmdehlhft of Urn roncepi of letter lo imdmlo 
oilier 1 ban I nigral \m The 1 pnmdivo 
defiuUUm now lu bold, and, wUh a 

broadening of the definition, H nro|^r 

to aiwAk or fraetinrifll, native, eonmiev, or 
IranareudNiul powem. In modem efluenlion 
1I1U hrnnder iw of ibe lerin l«t mmlng jo l*e 
generally reengrnaed, ami mmelion h being 
gm’n U« ^tieki eyjjreaiiona ma '* a lo the orip- 


half power," "a lo llio minim third power," 
and an nn. D. E. H 

POWI 8 . LORD, — Hoc PAJlttAMENTAllY 

C'o\iUiikaiONfl 

PRACTICE — See PonttAL Uiflcfi'UNB; 
lUlirr; School MANAarrME?JT. 

PRACTICE CURVE — A curve repre#onU 
Ing the rwmlL nf prartire in whirh U10 height 
of the vnriuiia poiotfl lu the curve nhovo n bn so 
line mjin^pjila Hie nrnounl of porformnnep and 
Min Imrl Acmflnl diwUncca from the bod linings 
of Ihe enr^n repr^Hont M10 number of reppli- 
Iliin» of ihcftcliAiiy. Hcpetillan of a mental 
pcrformAiiro is «ltended bv mom nr 1 cm fm- 

i irrivruiriu in the dipaHly fur performance, 
Vflftiro curves liave Iwen oliLnined in tho 
lierfornmnoe uf priy re<miritia ililfcrant degreca 
of menial alienlion- Thus Figure 1 repreaonla 



a prariiee rune cliKraclenstic of the 11 Lnnl and 
ormr" innlhoil in the ruse of the flurce&dvo 
(lUrmptn of a nil lo etirnpe from a cngr by 
lunimg n bulUnt on Hie dour nf llio cago. 
Figure 2 reprc/wnifi a Immnn practice curve In 



learning by the irUI and errpr method, whom 
iht? Bubiori traeiftl tho diagram shown In th« 
upper rlgliulmnd eornor af the figure, tho 
diagram and the baud being i^n only In a 
mirrnr Tim lowering of the curve® Imuc&lcfl 
im|irtivcmcnt Tim upper curve shorn Ihu 
elTect of practice in HhorionluB tho Um« taken 
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PRACTICE CURVE 


PRAGMATISM 


to l™co Lho drawing!); ilia tower rcprwipnln Lho 
progress of iUa lotinuug process in terms of the 
number of orrora made. Tins curve* nlao 
show periods in which prnclAciiUy no progress 
takas plaoa (plateau periods), which munt bo 



taken ns representative of poirtta nL wJilch 
Aflaimilnlion is Inking plnce. since they nre 
followed by periods of rapid proRresa This 
feature is oven more 3 lnkmglv shown by lho 
curves of Figure 3, showing ihtwogrcas inmlr »w 
lho lonming of lologmphy. The? upper rurve 
represents llio improvement lu sending iiich- 
sttgcsj rapid at first and then gradually lessen¬ 
ing, until the limit of Lho effect of practico 


finally ran chi rig a maximum in a mmilnr 
fashion Lo lho relatively simple process of 
sending. The effect of practice upon lho 
memnmhig of a acrlea of lumwiiiw By liable 
in represented in Figure 5, where lho progress 
U very rani cl al find, then more gradual, 
finally renemug a point at which perfection 
U iiaulbla. E- 11, C. 

See lUmr, Quaciug Cuu\&; StATi&m-AL 
Method. 


Refftron^os. — 

Baiii J If THp rrnt»Ucw Curvw Pa&H Nft» f Jtfurto 
finp , Vol V, No. 

liUTAtt. W L, and lhnrtta. N, tffcullisn un lb& Tric- 
gmitlilr LniitfiMg*. PayzK /lev. Vol VI, 1*409, 
Pl> U lfc-376 1 

Joan. C It ( 3 cmf fe In* TmcAtra, pp. 

21 36, 216-131 

Ladii, Cl, T ( mill WooDWoKnr. H fl Kl&nvnU of 

rhywolttQical Vtll. (N«?wc York, 

JDU I 

Hoorn, U. A, T1if> IWrlmlrKiy g|flp|i»Dcj». Ar- 
cAirej A/ Ptwhtdogy. Val AV , Mill* 

Bruidv, f). A DcmniuiLmllnn ni thn Trial mid Error 
Mulhixl of laming P*yeh /InU . VII. 1010, pp 
20-23, 

TiiomnthkPi E, I* Animal Jh|ir|||«nortj- P*stch. H&. 
Miino.fiup. YU VlIJ. IBm 


PRACTICE 
Tiiaininci or. 


LESSONS, — flea 


Teacukm, 



ia reached, The lower ourvO roprwwnU ini- 
pravanujat in tha ability to receive messages, 
which follows nn onliroJy difTcfoiiL coiirflo from 
that of Bonding. The two lower curve® in 
Figure 4 allow Lho progress of the formation of 
habile of a relatively low order; namely, re¬ 
ceiving separata Idlers and \vorda> Doth 
fclicBc activities improved rapidly for a time, 



Fin 6.—A typical nnrvo of loanilng Tiio mirvo U 
nut typical In ono reaped, ai nou It (luo« not aliutv Lho 
nunluaiuma of bfflclettDy Yfhloh abviiyn ftTUiorvra; bulla 
Intended it) chow llm oohorivl lunrufiBo frino) of offlolcnry 
with until mud la^bUion &f Uia papfoctiuvnc^ llaTl- 
KonLal cliHLuncofl UoiidLq Miq lima apont In Jonrnlueri mid 
vorLlonl dieLnncOn Uto manaura af afUoIouay. 


PRACTICE SCHOOL — A aclionl or de¬ 
mon tary nr Hcrorulary grade iimlnlninecl hh n 
labor titary In connection with a nqrtml m\\oq\ 
or Usftohcra' coIIpho fur llie purpooci of |jro^ 
vUUng Bin den Uh dI oduentini? or npprcntictu 
In (entiling with opporlunlly (at nrhonlroom 
mnnagomciit and ienrhiuq Fr^rfimnlly the 
wunc fuboralary school serves the purpose* pf a 
dcmonsLrntion (ohsrrvnUni] or niodt l) and an 
experimental school. Hurh n school limy bo 
Bpecially orgaiudcd fur iu parllruhir PurpofiOt 
or may ho ft hcIigpI in [he regular school nyninTi 
nasigued la lldh function. 11, H. 

Set) DjiuonbtmAT tnN ScHnni,; Expeim- 
insNTAL Schools; Modkl Hcikhil; Ojmtn- 
vation Sckoul; Teach mis, Timini.no qp. 

PRACTICE TEACHING, — Hue Tfucimnli, 
Thaininq or, 

PRACTICE, TRAN SFER OF. — Seo 

Foiimal HiBtrjruNE, Plateau; IIauit. 

PRACTICE WORK, — Sco TisAcnEiw, 

TjiAi*vj\q or. 

PRAGMATISM -- The eonmHjnn Oliough 
not lho word) prAgnmiism was Hrsi prciimsrd 
by tiie Anmrienn iiiuilirinatiHith mid loalclan, 
(. S, Pierre, in An urlicle puhllnlic^l In ]K70 
iiitliu Papular i^cfentole Afuiir/ifsj T ujum '* l(ow 
lo Mnko Our Idens Cl cur 11 The gw i or iho 
notion Ib LhaL tlio nieanirigol any itlcn or can- 
coption lies In tire cgnacqdcncrH I lint flow from 
nu oxiqlanco having lho incnniriK in (preaiion, 
So that lUa way to got a clear conception Is 




PRAGMATISM 


PRAGMATISM 


lo oomddcr lho dilTcrcuccH that would lie mndo 
if Llie idea were true or valid. Lu can vernation 
Mr. Pierce uftcil the term 11 pragmatiem " Id 
designate UiIh view of Lho nature of conceptual 
meaning!). Some twenty years afterwards 
Wiliam Jamca proponed the use of this Idea 
aa tost of Lho meaning and worth of Bpcnfl- 
oally philosophic conception*. Ho argued that 
the point of any phi lotto) di I c doctrine or iwuro 
lies in the particular differences (lint would 
follow If the Idea in question were true, and 
that If no differences can hr made out, the 
doctrine or Issue i ei wholly verbal. This 
Lhenry is strictly a mctliod for determining 
the meaning of concepts: iL is not a Lhcory 
of their train nor of Uielr relation lo existence. 
Pragmatism in this narrower senao, Mr. Picrco 
has since wished Lo call PrngmaliciRin, to 
iliffarantfnlo it rrom a later cxlcn&ioti which 
Mr. James and others gave lho doctrine 
In Ids PnychtAogy mid his U'lrt /« /fairer, 
James had pointed out Urn influenenof internd, 
choice, and emotional fnclors upon mir I**- 
linfs and had made a plea for the recognition 
of the validity of tliETHi; factors under certain 
oircUmsUiiices. Hchiller ol Oxford dux oled 
liiniBolf to a reform of login in the directum of 
greater coiicretenc*a and uRefilliu*^s lhrough 
re cog ni Lion of the pan played in thinking by 
o mo Lit) no! and volitional factors, ami gmcraf- 
iwil lho underlying idea into the Llicnry that 
tv\\ knowledge ia purpoRivo or Lolculugirrd. 
This view James adopted as part of the prag¬ 
matic conception. Hinett inlerc^L, choice, and 
effort nro involved in knowledge, knowledge 
la essentially experimental anti in col whin l 
prawiwaf making, Miner. by conmion consent, 
truth is the goal In which knowledge proper 
lorminatea, It full awn that truth in licit *ai no¬ 
thing antecedent t« wur intelligent hcTiviUw, 
but something following upon them ami pro¬ 
duced by them Since truth involves the rtda- 
Lion of otyncl* to thought, this making of truth 
logically implies a oinking or reality. So, by a 
natural oxioualqu, nragmaUsm was widened 
from a theory of the purposive character of 
knowledge arid a theory of truth m the sue* 
omful working out nf knowledge. to the theory 
Dial reality itself U iilaMic nnd h in rourw 1 of 
corifilnicilon through the cognitive efforts of 
nmn Tins nsped of pragmatism, Schiller 
called Humanism 

In Ins Psyrhrdoffy, Jnrnnx lind miggr-nted, nnd 
lo oonic extent used, the Idea tluil Tnlulhgeurc, 
or man's knowing power, evolved a* an hurinp 
mnnl of aduplivrt re^jkirt^e to tdumili, lying 
between annaory niiimdl nml motor rHpm'H’. 
Dewey and utheni look up thU aunn'tioii, and 
dovclnpcd on llm psychological hide the Idea 
that liilnking or ndlcctivc RtuuUinn Is the 
counterpart and complement of lurid l I [dint 
oxprtswe* the mode of rcajwmase to old and well* 
established stimuli, thinking to stimuli where 
novelty and a dmibiful ur prentnouff factor 
arc marked feature*, Tliia conception was 


nlsn morn nr leas systematically applied to n 
reconstruction of traditional logical theory. 
Louie was tToaluil as a uyttLcmaLuetl account 
of the prarodurca of thinking in adapting bo)up 
living in a social environment to Lho control 
of novel and uncertain features of existence, 
these features lndng treated rut possessed of 
abjective character On the moral side, the 
notion was extended to the theory that aland' 
anU and ideal* arc not fixed arid n priori, but 
are in n eons I nnl process of hypothetical con- 
Htrueunn and of Leafing through Application to 
the control of nnrtieulnr munitions. This gen¬ 
eral logical a ml ethical view, known specifically 
an instrumentalism, won also adopted by Jumps 
as a part of pragmatism n\ its wider uciws. 

It in generally ad mil ted Hint prngmaLlam, 
while b[\W in a farm alive slate, has exercised on 
influence m a philosophic fcnneiil out of pro¬ 
portion to the number who lmvt* definitively 
acre pled it. IL falls in line with the growing 
influence of the theory of evolution, asserting 
that rcnhlv ilmdf in litlicrcntly and not merely 
accidentally and etternally in prormw of cnnLin- 
ucius transition and Lrar^formwtion, and it con- 
nerts llir theory nr knowledge and of lojpi* with 
llint baric fact ’ It roimerlH with lustorie sjjir- 
itunl plnlotfuphira in lU emphasis ujwii life, nnd 
tijsin budugicat nnd dynamic conceptions 
more rumlamental 1 linn purely ph^siral and 
iimlhrmnUral ideiLfl While rimming La be 
slrirllv empirical m meihnd, it glv'ea la Lhaiight 
nnd (nought, rclntums (uidvenuihO a primary 
nnd ronalruclhr function which acriHalfonnl 
emplrimiii denied llieni, and thus clnimB la 
have inrlndcd nnd mtjilaiuecl the factor llmt 
hhumr rnUfumlminif hnvo atond for In some* 
w)mt rimilnr fashinn, it Malms to mediate be¬ 
tween realistic nnd idnnli^Lir llienrien of knowl¬ 
edge. It hold* la reality, prior to cognitive 
ojtera lions and not cons traded liy these opera- 
botiA, to which knowing, in order to \w aneem- 
ful, must adapt iUcdf lu so far, it \h reallsLlc 
in tendenry, and pragmatism is usually recoa- 
nUfid Ln have been an influential factor in call¬ 
ing out the reaction agalnd (lie Kantian and 
NecwKa.nlmo idealisms dommnnt upon ils firaL 
appearance lluL it rincs liut hold that ilia 
adaptation of intelligence la pxifflcncG U it mitl- 
tor of literal conformity or sheer reproduction 
by way of copying, but ruLhcr that it is an 
adaptation in the Interest of a further evolu¬ 
tion of life In complexity and riclmcftu of mean¬ 
ing llenrc it claims to recognise and Include 
the verifiable laris i\n la the rWe of lbought hi 
LllC world Whleli IiUVC given riee lo the idealistic 
exaggeration AUhough Urn l***me m to lho 
future of pragma!bun l* suUl pending, vhc |»r©#- 
eni writer may In? pardoned for calling at ten- 
lion to itst advantagcM ns a working hypothec 
In tHlucatiunal ilumry. lu iu couecplum uf 
bnowltidgri ra a present lixing procc^ fiml 11 
collection of alalic rcKultnl and 11^ concepUnn 
of knowlcdgo ipi [nixing a ronercte purpose lo 
fulfill in BilunliDUA of practical experience (not 
23 



PRAGUE, UNIVERSITY ol' 


PRAGUE, UNIVERSITY OF 

something oxtering comnlclG in iLaolf in n purely 
theoretical region) it adopts and tries l» justify 
tlic position which any one mual of noccunily 
tiaavunu in Ute emltuvor to develop inttUigcnco 
nncl innko knowlcttgo u vlLai factor in character 
and conduct. J* D. 

Sco also ExpKmHNCE; EMnnrciBM; In¬ 
duction and Deduction; Kyoivleikib; 
Looic; olo.; also Ecu cation, nnd Uio refer** 
oncofl there given 

n&fereaooa: — 

QvsvdkNi 11 II Tire Pruinp/p-s o/ a 

Philosophical [nterpratntion vf f^tpenonco. (IJon- 
Lon. 1010) , * 

IJanniBi^oT, li Vn pamotUun/to ttiilihitr; Fitter* 

* nr lc Afoutemont proa matisto. Ic Praomahiina 
chei Nteizscho al cto* Poinenrt. (Puna, 1011.) 
Cmujb, P. Truth on Trial, ate (C'lilriuio, 1011 ) 
Dbwey, J flow iPe Tftink (JIdsIoii. HJU ) 

?n/lucnc< of Hunm'ii on fMoiapAj/ Qrv/ Other Esmys. 
(Now York, 1010 ) 

Studio in ItOQicoi Theory (Cliirngo, 1003 > 

Ksmi/i PAijoSDpAic«| n»uJ Ppuchofofliral in Honor o/ 
iTuOani Jante-M< (N’ciir York, 1 UOH J 
IIltizincja, A. von C 1 \ Tho /hriprienn Philosophy oj 
Prafjuuiilton critically cottiulcrud m relation |o 
prweJU-Jqj/ Theology, (OqnLoii, 1011 ) 

Jacoiiy, Cl. Pa- Pragmatismus, nnic Dahnen m dor 
Wwwrucha/fahhro tlw Autfatulo, nruf WtirdiQiintf, 
(Lelndg, lUOO) 

JA.MCA, w* Praniruifwttu (New York, 1000 ) 
Printline* of Psychology, (New York, jWOO.) 
PlumiUlu: t/nipcrfjtj (Now Vork. I0O0 ) 

TJto Jifaininp of iViiifc (Niw York, 1000.) 

TI'iVJ/o flcfimo (.Now York, 1 H 07 .) 

Mponis, A* IV. PraomtUm nntliu Critica, (CMcnuo, 
1010 ) 

goniLLBH, P. C. S, Uuimnitm, Philosophic Buoys. 
(London, 1003.) 

BaillNz, A. Auti-rmomtituum; BxfUnen lies Dro its 
TOAptftif fl? r AmlwcTalifl dI tl« fa Demo- 

flratfe aacMiId, (l’flLria, 1000.) 

See jiIbo ilia ftlea or (Iiq loading pliflosonlilnnl Jtnminld, 
e.t/. Jouriial of Philosophy, Psychology, am/ Seim' 
(Lfl o McUtwJa; Hunk Plii/imopfiurttf Jbrituj; idw> 
Ino Psychological Rav\ain index, 

PRAGUE, CHARLES-FERDINAND UNI¬ 
VERSITY OF.—'TIiooltloBt inati LuLiort of hijR/ior 
learning within Llio confines of tho old Holy 
Roman Empire of the Gorman nation. It. wjlb 
osLablUliad in 4348 by Emperor Charles IV 
and roaclvad tlio pupal sanction from ClcmcilL 
VI. Prior to this Lime Germans in aonrch or 
a university education hud been compelled to 
go to France or Italy, and Uiey woro iloaimcd 
aoon to oiiQoimtcr clifflonlLics in thoir own 
LnsUtution. Tho strong German UilliiDnco 
Umt lmd made itself folt in Bohemia in ilia 
firat half of the fourteenth century woh followed 
by a Czech ronctlonj which cillininnLod in a 
doorce of Jan. 18, H00, in nccordimoo with 
wJiioh the ndmlnJsLrativo control passed from 
Gorman into C#och IuuuIb: tho UoJicminna 
woro in futmo to bo givon llirco volos, ns 
againat Lho ainglo vote of the other three no¬ 
tions (Bavarians, Saxons, and Poles) combined. 
Tills resulted In an exodus of tha Garmon 
students and In the ostal)Uahmont ol Lho IJni- 
voralfcy of Leipzig Doforo thin defection 

tho \mivcTfllty bonatod o[ nn onroUmimL of 
over 2000 students. It had been oglabliBhed 


in accordance with the inrdieYrtl CUfilom m 
a corporation ar four pldfi, i ^ p - the IradiUcm&l 
four faculties of llir*ology p In w, mpilicine, and 
liboral arU, tlic UfiivereilY of i f an« aorviiiR cm 
a model and tho Archbishop of Prague ncLjng 
as Clmnccllar. Tlio emigration of ihe German 
studeals was followed by a wericia of rtdi^mna 
confliots, nud ns a result of the**? t wo faclom 
a period of doeline sn-t In. Ferdrruind 1, lliotts- 
fore, called the .hfUiilfl Lo Pnijfue and Lunied 
over to them the l)n mini ran jUoiuiaicry of 
Si. Cleineai, where a Catholicnendemv wiihn 
tlieological and a philiwmphlcal facidly wajj 
organised. During the fir«t half of ihe t9i?\en- 
tconlh ecnlury Uio JeimitB were driven out of 
Prague on two separate occarionn, but aflcr 
the Thirty Ye nr*/ War <m ltto3) llw Jesuit, 
iicaclemy ’w ns cDmljinwl with wlint remained 
of the secular iunUUilian into u single univer¬ 
sity, l he Karolo'l’Vnhnrtndcn, by Fmlinand 
IIL VnriiiuH ndnriiiN wen? inlroducnl durinK 
the rrigiu of Llie Kinpri^a iMnria Thereon f<7 f ) 
and or Emperor Joseph IT, in llir monel linlf 
of tho cighteemh renlury, and Cieriiian 
mndn the language or liialmninn In IX|g 
a Lliorough reorflanlsiiilitiii of tlm mrlI iocIji of 
InsLrurlinii tank plnco, and in IXH2 a pnrliliun 
into a German and a rjsrrh univcrwiiv wiw 
elTerterl. In IK JX iirnni»Hioli harl la^n gmnled 
to deliver leeluros jn llif Careli Ifingunge, and 
tho German parly feared that mil™ « mrpn- 
ration were imninbl nhnul, Die 1'J.erh cb^- 
monl would gain idmolule rnpitrnl There are 
lima Iwn Bepnrale mul diuhnei tinivmUioii l 
known alfieially a« the ImpcrUUUnyiil fiernmn 
Charles Ferdinand I'nlvcraUv, aiul Hie 1 tn- 
jjoriril-noynl Cxccli niarlcfr-FenJiimnd Tm- 
vnrslly, Lho German language being the cx~ 
elusive medium of imUrucUun In tlm former, 
nml JloJicmiun in Urn Initor. Knth of the I wo 
institutions had its own buildings ami ils oivn 
iidininiaLrnUon, while the library is Imlrpcndrnl 
and ia used jointly by both iirtlverwliley, Tho 
Cxooh faciiltiofl of law and philosophy were 
organized in J882, tlml of medicine In Lhr fol¬ 
lowing year, and that of theology jn Ihtll. the 
Inller ns well ns the lbco)Q|p cft l faculty ol Gig 
G orman university bring Catholic. During 
lht> Mdmer Bcmesicr of I010 -ID11 there! were 
1557 uiudenLa Iji attend a nee on the German 
uuiverfiUy, of whom more than half wmi 
enrolled m Lbo faculty of law; there were also 
287 auditor a reglBicred. Tl\c ienching BtalT 
of llio German university roniprisea about l?fl p 
Umt of Llio Bohemltm muvcradiy aver 200 
Lewchars. Tho latter luul fllurlmitFi III 

AtLcndmioo In tlio winter aomcatcr of 1010— 
lOU, of whom almost 2000 were enrolled In Ilia 
faculty of law, over 1500 in philosophy, and 
800 In medic!no. Tim annual budget of lho 
Gormnn univoralty amounts to about ^33,000, 
Lbat or tha Bohemian university to about 
3385,000. The public and university library, 
oslnblishcd hi 1773, conlahiB 400,000 volurnoa, 
4000 volumes of inanusoripU, over 1500 in- 
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PUECEPTOHS, COLLIDE OF 


cunnbula, 20,000 engraN iriRS, I "OH vohnnni nf 
document*, ole JWilli mail In linns Jiiamlnin 
a comprelinian e group of uirtlirnl inHKuled 
and ell lues 

Prague was llio first city in (Rrmany or 
Aiuilnn Lu pHlafilifli a tcchuirfll echoed, namrly 
In IRflfl, the ui'UilnU* Iioa jn|« I iron orgnmml 
on llie inoilrl of the Ervlr pointrfhmqur nf 
Paris For the find nine years nudenR were 
matriculated Ihrmigli the fdnlnwihhirnl fimilly 
of the mmrrnilj T bill in 1SI- r i tlm inu I inn 
wna placed tm nn pule prudent bsi*i* T n complete 
reorganisation having \nkn\ plmr \n IH2D 
JS32 The hipaililimi min n lirrmnn nml n 
Dolmminii Behind Inuk plmr in IKflK Tlir 
former had 11105 ^ludenlrt nml 225 in^irnri mtn 
iu the winter wmi'fliT of Iflll lfll'J, the 
InlLrr *J 11 l flludcliltf anil m<T 2IU inHruilohi. 

Prague* alnii riililain* nr\end wdunlde pulilin 
and priwile libra tin. a* well nf* trirral nrrlu\f* 
niul iiimnjiiJUH. among which f*|«Tial meniion 
rmidt lio made nf ihr )hih< mmii Nalinnul 
Museum, fmimlnl in IM\ and including n 
library nf 'Jb.'.lMMl \oUmm% IHIKI inumjxmpH, 
77.0fKI ruKrauhK* nml idmingrJipli*, rlc 

U T , Jiu 

Rofercocfco 

UnwV'Ufh rlsv (trhSrt*™ ir fit Sir^Uifa, 

IPII I 

rtZs /tochishuirfitrfj fc# t i)n P'MIi 

Orttmil I'nttf tUa <f* ,j|' irfori VrHmt'tais * /J^Rar* 

(IVaBM r . |0|1 i 

niuillnuu 11 f' fh iT^i-finra „f jfvr«|W lb* M»hlJ* 

At**, rdifanl. I 

TaMEk, is W (fr-vhvhu lAff I'wtftr L Ri«rr9*44J. 

PRATT INSTITUTE. BROOKLYN. NY 
— All mjflilulinn rrfisddidirrl hi I V<7 by (*1111 rim 
Prnii, lo jirnnnile indirmil rduf jiinn, In in- 
culenle jmlriln nf industry Mid thrift, In fil¬ 
ler nil Hint in nit* « fnr lw»Her living II 
further In mmlurl Hi rmir***' 1 in wurh a way 
as to mmlnwiw 1 the appliuilHrn nf art nnd 
wieiico In inductr) nml In give in every HudeuL 
prarlind fchiU alrmgwnme one line mf Work ll 
COlisiwU nf Jive f*li<ft»1«. - hnr »n4 ajjplied 

arts, lioupj-diuKI science ami nrl* t neirnev and 
tcdmolujcv, kmrlrr^nrM n irAinintf. ami library 
Bcience, —* RiuiiK lwcni) -Lrtrr fuli-iime day 
courses lwt» yrnrn in length,, including llirm 
cmirs^/j for the training «f Inaeficr^ Jn rt<lih- 
tlon, llicn* are Lfiirtv-lwn mniplrle evening 
cjoure^, a Inrun iiinnbrr nf imrt-lime day 
coursTS, and Kmlurdny murnlnfl rW*jr?i f)i|jlu- 
nmfl nrr awarded fnr I lie «at i^fulonr rainiilrlkon 
of Lite rinnmil roiir«r”i. and (rerlificttU’fl lor the 
other full-lime r<»um r n, 1ml nn de^r*^^ wrr e<(||N 
forced The In^iiiwle Laa iln«i a tree puNir 
library of UWl,(MWJ n Evmnm'iuni. n 

inen’s club, and a remiliLju^’ Tor l hr tvire nf 
wtudi iilfl win n III nf 11 lull’llll nccupim 
inalliwchc building h lia^ I AO imsirurinra 
nml a\\ nviragr nl*Ho.il c-urwllmcni cd riAOO 

Uudeulfl 11 ha a a permanent embmimnl 
fuiul of S>l,HAO,(jMKl, and buddiri^ and ground* 
valued nt Sl.fiCW.OfKJ F U P, 


PRAYER IN SCHOOLS — flee IRtiua IN 
Sciickiuh, Cm liar Arn^pANae op flciioLAnBj 

Reuujoi « KDL'fATlON. 

PRECENTOR — See Hokq School under 
Middle Aoeh, J'uirATion in, 

PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM See aVa 
Tutorial Hy^iKM - Pukpfx'T and the Pnr^ 
FJSt TuHAL Hmm.ii; Piiini lton Univeiuutt. 

PRECEPTORS, COLLEGE OP - An 

ammalicm f on Tided in IHIfi and grnnlerl i|ir 
Ilovnl ('liarNr in IKRi 4, for llie purpose nf 
prrinnilinft muind learning and nf ndvanring 
the intermix of rdutnlinli, eflperinlly among 
i he middle cliuwa, by uflnrdiug, farihlies to ibr 
lenrhrC fur nrrpiinng a knowledge of ]nti 
prnfrfwirm l ,< rlr. The C'ollege wna nlsn em* 
povrrrrrl to rsljiblMh lerlurr^lnpH in nlucii- 
Uon nnd l*> do iv Rif ever ih 11 calciltnlrd to 
advaner i1h> ranee u\ rdurrilinn nr llir inlrr- 
Mls of lln arbuIjiHljr profr^mn, pnrlirularly 
in Knglrutrl nnd Wnlm M To nilsnn llic^e 
rndr\ ihr fnlbgr m iiLtilrd rTnnmmliohr for 
pupil* lu utreondary PihouU and fnr Uarh- 
eri> Pipluimo* and rerlifirafte^ nrr granted bn 
llie n^ull nf The e’KnmmjilinriH. For learlirre 
llir enamm.ilhinH nrr run dueled In tlirrtl 
gradea (a^ieinhuhiri, liienilaTejihlp, and frl- 
Inwdiip) rtnd nil inriqdr i)ie theory nnd prnC- 
lire uf education The CnlUge wn* n pioneer 
in llie irairiingrjf Irarhcrsfur wroiirhiry atIiohIa, 
ImlinilU lhe *ehrml r xaiiunnlluim. iinliliiled 
wnrrr*4i|Uy in IKfwt. served Vo nAnldbh Hand* 
anb* nlid guide leiiehrTfl, ill IKdl nil ujinut* 
rr&dnl alTriupl wilii nuidr tn e*Tflbli«h n wrriu4 
nf JnTnrrMf in rdunil ion, m l^fl7 I In* fii^L 
■TTimirmuah in The ifirorv and prnelicr of 
eduraiion was minbirU’d, in IH71 n nucre^ful 
^n*'}i of «n eduratmn wna Introduced; 

«ii»l in 1H711hr flrot prnfi ^onlnp in education 
in Ijiglaiul wo* i^Lnblhdird by lIip Collrge. 
tSre Km < \ rlnN, At SrtDY nr > ill 

|Hih r i a Hay Training College for Krcnlidary 
Tenrher* wa* i^lnblodird, but wa^ 2 * dincon* 
llhijed in 1KHH In addition to the Ihenndlcal 
wnllrn riaiuinnliiiin the Cnllrge ahio holds 
practical examination'^ fnr ceriifieatra of ability 
to tr&r)i Winter nic^lings and short coumca 
for leaehrm an* »\m rmuiuclril. 

Since 1W1 examinalionw have con* 

ducted for pupild iu nemndarv sehnoi suliircl^. 
An exjtmliuillnn had already lirvit held 1 ji 
IfvJVq Then* are throe gr«dci}!i of rxainina* 
tiim?i ihird r|a^ nr lower, ^ewmd or junior, 
and firH clorw or tfrtdur CerUfualni acid 
prRe'ji nrr award^l on the re^ullR In addition 
to the reriifie*iir cxnrnlnaliriiisL Lhe Colloge aVn 
rsuiidurR on examination fnr lower fornw. but 
Bin re by n Hoard of Kduraiion regulniion 
puptb* under fifteen iu graid-earairiR f^eandary 
wrhooia nre not nllowrd to fake all rxuriml 
exanuuatiun l he activity of t hr College in I Ilia 
d i roe it on hi limited. Many udioob make u-&« 



PRECOCITY 


pukfkut 


o [ Iho mnrka obtained in lUo College of Fro- 
copLora /or nurpoaca of promo Li on, olo. Hd- 
Buies the bcuodI axntiunnLion l\\m \& ft I fQ- 
rcaaionnl Preliminary Examination conducted 
q. 1 local centers; Uiq certificate obUiuotl on 
this examination is rccogni&od by tlio fleam 
of Education and a large number of profes¬ 
sional aasociationa. Th« College alno him 
powar Lo Inspect schools with reference Lo (a) 
the BuHnblbly of the school premiaoa; (b) the 
adequacy of Die Leaching stall; 00 Die mini- 
Gl&ucy oC Urn appamLia nud applbuicro for leach¬ 
ing; nud (d) Llic organization of the school 

Membership in the College of Preceptors is 
open Lo all persons over eighteen years of age 
engaged in education, who have passed ntt 
examination satisfactory Lo the Council, but 
subject lo election by tlio Council- The Col¬ 
lege, which is located in flloamsbury Square, 
London, poBscaacs a library of 10,000 volumes 
and a common room and reference library 
for the use of members. Meetings urc held 
once a InonLh for Die reading ami diflcuwiioii 
of papers on educational loniw. The organ of 
the College is Die Educational Times. one of 
Iho oldest educational journals in Englm!. 

See Education, Academic- Study of; Edu¬ 
cational AfiflociATioNa; Examination# 

Referericea: — 

Col logo o/ PrcoQDiora Catou/or. (Lofitlmt, annual.) 
England, UoiuJ ol JSduriUloh- Rupert q / the Con- 
®i/l/nfic<T ComwUUo on KxaminMwn* m Hctonthiry 

School*, (Landau. loin 
Behoof rwufcrr a' Yearbook, (LoihIoii, annual) 

PRECOCITY. — Boo PnoplciY. 

PREDISPOSITION — Inlieriled tendency 
or capacity for acting in a curtain maimer. 
The term U thus opposed lo hah vl, which is 
acquired aotivlty Iq n brotuler sensa tlio 
term is need to include inherited physical lead- 
cuoiefl, ns well ns men tab 

Iiu relation Lo temperament, u. sum total 
or dispositions and prodiapositions, 1b n problem 
roBolvlng lLsclf in to that oT the relative influ¬ 
ence of heredity nud environment 

Among the predispositions which have fig¬ 
ured largely In the literature of the subject 
nro innate ideas (q u.). The clooLrino of innate 
ideas held that tlio intellect finds itself at birth 
in possession of certain primary con cup Lions. 
In its moic refined form this doctrine holds that 
iho human intellect baa ccrlniu capacities at 
birth whioli Impel it, iiiulor tlio Influence of 
cKpieaaion, to certain conacpLUma and jvidg- 
mciits, See IIrubpity. IS, II. C 

Aefacaiuiai — 

KOm'U, 0, Ouftinw of PmMoQu, trnnN, by TJlohanor, 
15. n. (New York, JflOi.) 

PREFECT AND THE PREFECTIXRAL 
SYSTEM — l^rofoclH (Win ah os tor, Charter- 
house, Marlborough, Dradfiold, and the major¬ 
ity of the public schools), proepostorB (Eton, 


Rugby), monitors* (Westminster, Hamm, anil 
somo other bcIumiIb), arc* older boya I rivaled 
by the hendrruwtpr with specific authority 
over, nnd power of on/orring their Authority 
by personal cluusrLmemeiil of the younger Iwiyn 
in u school. Thu profit or mom Ion al aysiLem 
of aelf-govornmont or Imys by hoys, in tho 
life out of aehool hmin la of ton put forward 
oa the Ksoence of the* Public Hchool (o pj of 
England and the peculiar virtue of tlw F.ngUah 
public school system Willi inexcumdile igno¬ 
rance of the history of school#., ita citation of 
thiK synleni, or at Ic&sd lu venue, Ui often nltrib* 
tiled Lo Dr. Arnold (q.v ) «lu»n Htvidma^lur of 
Ilugby (fl.M. A nioro ecmNpii?umii) )n.»innen 
of put Li rig the carl Imfdro th* hors^ would Iki 
ihmculv to find. 

Tim truth m that the a^Lein is of immemorial 
aiiUcputy, and can be traced not only Ui tlw 
foundation sluLulus of Wineh^stor C’oUe^n, at 
tlm end of the fuurietmlh century, but biMind 
in tlio only full series of achool nlalulcji whlrb 
are extant U> ua Ix’fore ih«l, —in thp new mat- 
ulna of St Alban's SoIwkjI made in while 

the WilicliOfller slat me is a dirrri nqteUlion of 
provisions in the mnluun of Mi?rt«n 
Lhn oltlesi nnivrr»ity rcdlnge ill Oxford, made 
in 127*1 In esse nee i)i e prcirri aVRicm ui 
eo mi nr Lid uritli the pupibl earlier nyaletn, wliidi 
]ircvmtetl nt n vnry early linm 

In the carlirNt nirnculn nf Winrhenler and 
Eton which have tome down to us (in IMCO the 
nun'll-teacher ByHtrm «ppe fl r?r in full vogue, the 
VlIi fonn geLling it# venae nilr* fh*rn the VlUmml 
giving iIh ttmmmivtwsil rule#lu lhr l Vth, and m on. 
At wiriclievier the ayatmu uf puppla neima a^ 
Lulors lo juniors nnd seeing Dial they did Umir 
verso and proae uabr, and helping llieiit In do 
them, prevailed rcrininly down io LhAU The 
iJtsk of loneliing rarriwl wUh It llir prrrngnlivr 
of dorrotiLing, iiummurh that it a in otter 
of Bolernn illBcimion In canon Uvr Irt?»Vinr^i 
whether, if a son taught his faiher, the right 
of correction wlueh the (other poMCWol by Um 
Jaw of iinturn over tlio sinn did not yield to the 
right of the lnturLer to corrert tUv nupil, a right 
tlio Bpocial grant of which over IIcUum* by her 
undo to her LuLor Abclnrd waa a mam iMume 
of their tragic love elory. 

Now in the tjLniuUw af Merton College, in 
which it miut Uerenn nibeinl the junior ft flows 
or soliolars, as they arc cvnlled. were !»«>,>» or 
litlln more than boVs* while thirteen were Ui 
bo grnininiir bcIioo! boy« bc-fnri^ lieing ndmtUrtl 
nuliolarB, U w-ftfl prodded by elm pier bvmh 'Of 
the ofiicc of the Dean 1 Mini " some of tbr inure 
discreet of Lhn nforesahlarlinlam aball l«*rlet|r<l 
to tnKo phnrgc, under the Warden and im btfl 
nsBiHlmUs, of tlio losii ndvaurthd a« In ilmlr 
progrUM in learning and m lu ih* upright news 
of UiHr behavior; so ihnL in every ivremy. 
or, if liecc^mry, ton" — wherire iIm* name iif 
tuition Ulhing-innii ur dean - " one shall prr- 
aldo. Also in each clumibcr in which the sdml- 
ara live ihoro slmll bu one moru mature tlmn 

2(1 
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the' real who ahull mu peri nlend his rninpanlomi. 
or fellows and report lu ibe Warden unJ 

the real of Mir proposltmi fnrtrru in fonun m&li 
C«ra pmjKmUn) and la iti^i whole body of 
acliolnm iheimelvtsu, If iieiMftary/ 1 

The alatuhsi of Hi Alban's School In 1^09 
appear u> nhow elder already acLing aa 

agcnla ami ma*pHr/itai Mi®mMve*f. TIip^s 
BUU uUsa were ^oTrmrily made by Uia mailer 
of the whool An Ordinary Judge nf lbs Achaol 
In the prvatnue nf a notary publm of I ha Holy 
lUwmn Church and Empire, and are gjvim 
oul not os ieghilailvij InnnvaUmn but m writ¬ 
ing down eaulilbdird eualomary law. They 
are to be matin by Un? master and bsiuhelnrs, 
much na ftl Oxrford Plnlulci were made by 
Ilia dinned I nr ami moatem, or by a mayor 
and eillxcim TJicuaun.1 punudimentdQiiouriml 
for ofTmiaea was pxrommumcanrtfi by lino 
Muster, I ho narulnr arm buinu invoked If neem- 
wiry In eoqumtrale Mm offimrler'a good?; nr 
canonical corrociiun, i 1 * flogging by the 
maalcr 

Thc undrriruMsU'r appears In called the 
hoBlinnuv, dourkcc|H>r or tulicr, an iifl wah at 
Win cluster Hut i lie re wajh abw an umler- 
wLinriiuH mr) The i^iiariuia ur umlnr-ctflinriuH 
was always In nil by the dimr* and m?vcr lu allow 
more Ihaii two nr rhim arluilara In go out of 
mdioul al i In* mm* nine If ihwy did not 
execute their duly, the urn p4«r corner led them. 
If a Eirhulfir m Ilia srlronb nr oiilimju, at ruck 
another scholar ur \vm guilty of an mil break 
(redmuif/n d«finf<icrrfl nr mane a grttiU imUo, 
Ilia hood wiia lu ho taken by the hoHlinrluji nnd 
he urn preach led in the Mce-inunilnr nnd 
cluwliftod by him. Whether Lhn viro'iiuiuilor 
won n l*oy or nil n rule rm tuner U nuL clear. Llul 
then; wan an order of bachelors In the school, 
who might cillter Ins bachelors in n university 
or might be creak'd by Min inoalcr niter exami¬ 
nation m Mm kcIukiI their ability being to* Led 
by camp mi lion of 1 /tUn yum or protias or a 
rhyme, and public; deputation In grammar. If 
any one hamuIUhI the nin.-tU r hlmnelf, noi only 
was ho In 1 k« excommunicated but ho wnu 
“while under excotnmunicftCion to receive 
oaluljiry ili&cinliim In the arhool Trum all tho 
bachelors” Hero Mmn the bachelors mwn 
in ho prefects, wielding Lhe baeuhi# or slick, Lho 
,r grouml-ndi of the Winchester protect*, 
mid " Landing " the offender, or " burning 1 
aa it In railed at Wadminalor Moreover, llio 
UiiLBfcr appointed iwri nf llu«ti buchdoni tu 
lake cur*' of Hi. Xidiuln.fi' cheat, in which were 
dopuaiieil ihc prerimm am) pxjmiuuvo wax 
pundits which liuriml bi^furu the linage of Hi. 
Niduiln^, hern m ebewhere the patron Mint 
of nduiolhoyii, nnd llu* nnler nnd episcopal 
nlftlT ar eraamr tim'd lu the celebration of the 
boy-tils]iup Uj r. i who drwed up as Hi Nidiolna 
and perfurmed aervlcuun Ww day, llpcomber II 
In it also was kepi the t!rcm Princmu, tlm 
large grainniur in twelve books, which win* lha 
Binndard niuliurily and prcautriwlily referred 


to for settling disputed points. Ho bora tvo 
have the prefects exorersing admin rs Ira live 
powrm. OB in lator Limes the rrcfocL of Tub 
at Winch eater supnnhtandocl llm cln posit of 
the broken immUfrom dinner In Uio tub aland- 
lug in Lho rnuldlo of the hull for diaLrihulion 
among lho poor; and m lato as 1805, nnd per¬ 
haps still, providing for Urn baiw linings of Lho 
door?] and other iiuceaniuries in school. 

It m corulnly improbable that tho prefect 
system was confined to English Hr hauls. Wo 
get In llucInman's proposals (1500) for the 
CVillego of Humanity or (Jrnmrnar School at 
Ht. Andrews, founded on tho nuclei nf Hinu«fl- 
burg ami (icnovn ncadorniM^ refenmeos to 
Deciirionfi, who were is nolo defaults mid 
imperially not speaking Latin p which ftp pram 
to show that aomothing like Lhe prefect system 
floun«hp<l in forri^n aelioob also Hut Lliaro 
have been mieh Molont convulsions of schoultj 
abroad Mint their roiiliimUy lion not been pro- 
FcruKl to the same extent, Murpovrr, »«lf- 
govonimenl liua ahvavvt been mom ml van cod 
In England lhim on the Comment of Europe 
from Un; time of Iklward l onward, uud it ih 
natural that aehoed h Hhnnhl reproduen tho sys¬ 
tem of Mie aiaifl nnd nation. U is rcrimn Mint 
In England flie preff^i Hysiem was uliupiiLous 
nnd mjL r on fine tl nnly to lho great public 
srluKih, ihoiigli naturally it is from them that 
the documentary evidence is mouL ample and 
Hip widely prurlairmnl tradition \n rmM vwid, 
HuHi inHlnnrei as the HlntuleJi of (Jiffglwmick 
Hrhonl, arclnluelv smnll achnol in Yurkahiro, 
made in June, 151)2, nud llm llcrtfard Cjrninmar 
Hrhonl staUiles In 1017, bear cvidenco that tho 
mrnuller schonla wrre governed on the saino hva- 
Uiin, Rules m the former provide llmt 11 Wnitl 
Bcoler or acollors who in tlm aliNeime of the mas¬ 
ter mul imlmr aliall not obey Mm two prnnofiitorH 
by tlio mnfllor appointed for the order and 
qiiyrlniMof llmaalclaclmlunhall fur o\ ery oflVTiru 
provcwl 1 ki aubjort to tho hovcit rnnaniT of llm 
said master or usher '* At Hertford 11 all schol- 
lera on lho usher’s ayda aliall npenko IjiLm alto- 
geilior, ami for llm ubscmnge Uiert i of tho 
master to (tike such emiroo as umniK in aehoolea 
by cusUni, monitor or ollierwiBC-" Tliat iu 
Urnm irhrn /rmrinprs ivera rough and when the 
system of fagging (7 u) began to ha ingrafted 
on Lho prefert system, llm profeetural power 
was an me ti nies or even often abused and much 
misery mimed thereby, there can bo no doubt. 
II 11 L oppression of Mir weak by Mio alrong la 
iiindeni lu nil nynUmiH, mul much lvorno where 
there is mi Hystcin. No abuse of a prefect 
fiysleiu ruuld hn ho bud ils Mio abimu of the 
usher ayttUmi, Mio system of capiuungo hy 
undermmUera, cliurncUiriHiie of Lho Jesuit 
schools and snld to bo oven now prevalent 
in arluiulfl in France, except in tlm must 
recent tidiuals board rm llm Ihiglisli model. 
KlTcrlivr proteaU by rolMillion agninst Llm 
abuse of prefect power are un record in Lho 
late eighteenth ami curly niitcluenlh centurion 
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at WmchoBtcr and Rugby With modern nnd 
more cjamocmtic idciw in Ihn rULr, the prefect 
ay&lcm liau been modified ui llm HrhooJn, 
CHpecmlty in tho element nC punishment. 
Etonians sometimes write aa it it did not 
now prevail at Eton because their Pnepr^bim 
aro now nearly formal officials iw hiipIi Hut 
the liowora of "Pop" mid of snnnra in honied 
and the liko arc not perhaps wholly well reffu- 
]ftLed substitutes for them Any orm who liM 
had oxpmcneo of Iho prefect ay at cm a* nnw In 
voguo at Wine healer or Harrow, and who *> 1 * 
what Lite absence of such a system can pro¬ 
duct in xS/iiMy mnl t'o, or in certain French 
schools, cannot luiL feel llmnkful Unit th« 
provisions of William of Wykehrun Hi ill set 
the fashion of Bclf-Rovcrnmcnt of hoys by 
hoys in English public schools. A. K. L 

Sea Facis; MovmrniAi' System, Self-Gov- 
EIUTMBNT of STUDLNTfl. 

PREMIUMS. — Sec Emulation; Pjmzes 

PREPARATION.— The first sLago in the 
formal method 0 / Llio rorlUiinn. It prepares 
llie way for further leaching liy invoking Liu* 
problem whicli is to supply purprwc mul moll vo 
in subsequent nativities. 11 0 . 

Sec Appbiiuuvtion; IIbiiiiaut; Recitation 
Mutiiod ok 

PREPARATION OP TEACHERS. — See 
TeaciiisuBj Thaininu of. 

preparatory scnoois. —in iho 

Uni led Stales this lerni is used of I hose privnlo 
Bceondiwy schools which prepare for college, In 
England iL is applied only to Uuimi huIiodI* which 
prepaid piipilh rromHX' to twelve or thirteen years 
of age far the 11 Public Schools ,J 

See l 1 11 iv ate School; Fuuliu Schools. 

Reference — 

Eniriuiul. HonYd of EUucnllon. Report*, Vo). 

VI (London, 1000) 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE BOARD. — 
See Codleoe UoAiioa in Education, Denomina¬ 
tional. 

PRESENTATION. — Tho second cliurac- 
tonaVio slop or singe in Urn formal method of 
Llio recitaLimi, wherein new oxficriciieCH or 
dcLails of cvpcuencca arc presented to the pupil. 

H. fi. 

See Appluception; IIeihiaiit; Kkcita- 

T/ONj MfcTIfUD <ir, 

PRESENTATION SISTERS. —Son Tkach- 
inu OiiDRPfj of Tim CaTJ1olio Cuuncii 

PRESSBURG, ROYAL ACADEMY OF. — 
An institution which is located in Urn Ilungaihm 
city of that name fPousonyl and cousin Is of U 10 
faoullics or law mnl iiolili cal science nnd courses 
m philosophy, A high Bchool was established 


in PiwsburR ah rJirly IlfTihy King Mnllhian 
t’orvinua, wlm rr*Mihli«bed Uw riilVridly 
l.f Of 171 fs<*r lb 11 t-P> * 1 1 jrarp* lal^r 

The Turkish frtuvmi/i, which i*ntk p)ac/ m 
the fir*»V half wf ilm fidhivsmm miUnv. 
pul mi end tn (In- inHfiliilirm In 17fv) 
Unticful# of Ofrn wti^ |rnit K frfTr*| in 
nnd t\ >enr Inlvr lh** .'Irwfcmjj Ohm 
inin nT erred In I’rpMlmrjr In I’llii fill 1 fhr 
Arjnlrmv hn«l rm rtirollmuil id 2.VI 

aUideiil *s the Iraebma; Matf nf a 

rlmjpii inHlrurlnM Thr* library pn»wr »<*'«> bIkdi! 
Ltf,pnn \cjluhira Pn^linrjc nlwj rmilnuv* an 
I'MUWlirnl lluoUmlrKl nradmiv, tmmd<d in 
ISP I, nnd I he HlY nrHuiTti, rMisildjdinrl 31^ 
rnrly a* Ill'll The Umi^mu Minnier nf 
I'durafidu uuunimrrd at ifie (tTRuming of fiM’d 
llir- 111 I rtitlllrf loll of a hill u* rai^ I hr Ar.id^l1i> 
In lhr xritliiH of ft rnivwily In Irlrludi’ n 
nu diciil arluuiL H T , Jit 

PRESSURE.— Onn uf llir rulmirfiiiN ^n- 
ftuLiiUiH Thr* prelum nrr «rflllrm| 

everywhere over I lie »x|r#jiil fkrn and ill *he 
r.ivilh’rt iifthr lnniilfi.iiii^f r\< Tie \ 

range helwern JM nnd 2. r rfl lo llir r*Tlh- 

IlirLrr, Dili] nil airragr arct.nlinu lo \‘«n 
Frey nf nbinil t^nrni v-fixe The nhiu Ulwem 
llie pniDriirr no ^n^nfiori unh^fl 

Klrongly Filiniumfid, and Odd lhr iirr^uvr* 
hymned lo he mmnmni r nl hI \n pn^nrr 1 
apnlJi jii iieiglilmrifiK regirjnj* Tin- ^’ 11 ^ or- 
gaii.q of jirrMure am h,ii«I Iw Von Fr* v Ih l*r 
the nrrvm nt the rn»»u it>n Imi? \ where 
ihrrr 1 «rD hairw, ii/mJ ni} thr* pt*\nin nml >*f 
the ferf, where limn nr^ hehintf, lo I he 
AleiHHurr emrjuwvlen W It [*, 

Hie I’llN. 

Rfl/crfliico 

TlTrllKNea. r n, TcTthiXil? Pmrh &vly |Nrw 
VorM. UHO) 

PREVIOUS EXAMINATION, The en- 

ir/ijire rvaminniLon nf 11 Liiilr-gri" nt Cam- 
bridge University. All raiir)i«l(iir^ rmml Miliary 
tlu' eyammerti in Varin I uud II, /Virf / m- 
cludri!: Greek Gtmprl (or an nddifinn^l pnper 
in Greek or Lnlin); Greek (irHii^InlinnH of 
puaHflgpH from prepared nr unprepared bmika, 
with gnunin 11 r rpje<rtioil'd ; I^idn (ImudnUmw 
of pnaanKea from pre/viretl or unprepared IkmiIui, 
the latter for nil candidate^ na><* of a dlrtumarv 
being allowed). y j oH It mrluilpji; Jhiley^ 
Jirfdencex (Klenumliiry I-tiuie) or rleincnlary 
heat mid chemistry; Rroiueiry, praetirni and 
then ret fen I; arithmetic: efeinenlitry nfgehrn; 
Kuplish eiwny. ('nmlhUlea tor lumorw impel 
hu tifify Llie evainiHern in H rtddltinnnl ”mili|crfip; 
mcclianlcH and tho elements uf Irigonumcdry; 
French or Clcrman, 

Hoc! CLvm jiiiiDaK, UNi\T.naiTV u? 

PREYER, WILLIAM. - Fee Child Amy. 

PRIDE. — Sec School Management. 
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PRrESTLBY, JOSEPH <17.13 

Nciiir-nif« rust'' llwijuaian m-*l (*<•)«ml»«i l«nm 

ui Fk'HIm’O'I in mu' lln>i llwliitg V«rk«]iuf. 

Hr KrP rdurflprd M Or llalOrV 
Hrimol jishI hy a rnni[tF«r o ^^lM^4,il 
ptum tu |w*nV*. nwmE ill 1 h ,^5^ 

he waa uvnbh 8»» atM’iiid fiuv and 

elgdirO pliik ^npb* awl ln^" ( ( hflhlran], and 
J|*hrr*v, and m)\U :a S*i a r'=r>;mmerirh]l 
life* abroad, fVrjrb, ItffnMin. Mahan* and 
IlUiMtuinallO Tit iT^iJ Lmsaeirj, bo clrriJiJocI 

in euW Mw* a*wl umw«U- 

fcirmi* 1 aojd^mv sit lla«^r»lfjr Mi |?Stf fo«* 
wait am*»inlM luiui^'f *%n dhum Nlflr^'I 
in Sum>lk law! Hhr*^ mwTh b<n al Vmlamh, 

«hrre lu» iqieOC'd Si iti'llMnl III l7h| lit' \a** 
I'fllTtr* Mllnr |U idamir* al Ml B^iOtliiy 111 

Warnmihui anti m «i|di*i<tn !*• Hue dAiw^aii^ 
Irciur™ in liuilitrv, and tfiin^l «<n e s per (rurnU 
in rirclnrily whieli 1^1 1<* hn appwulmenl 
ns fellow i*f the IIowj! HtmNV in jfitii lYum 
1707, when Ir w.uiradhd t*i Mill Mill < ‘Impel, 
JirrtLw, he ilnnlnl Lmwlf ii-ir^al whnll* t*» 

Mm? ft|ml> id OMtilt*^ ,md a held in 

wliirh be arhirn'd u repulsion ha Ifn? dun 
cuverer of ukv^ii ami »*Orr &a*M*nx 
liirf^n ri*iii|ijiiii/Mi id Lnrd Mulhimie from 
1772 In I7MI In* had up|«imimii <'A nf vmiIiiiK 
Ivnmlnn anti it ^ whrre he mum inlo 

lumcll WlMl M<e ir nht 'U *net|lift1* uf I be <|jiy. 

]Ii* rxnuitii’rw iiiMi pulilir? when he km 
nimbler id Il*e NVm Medina, al Ibnningham 
brought him ini«i ftfw< impulur dtafator which 
cxpir-naed n^-lf in |h<? liMriOnfl uf Jim Ihiu®p, 
Uwl^, and apiwmlu?) Afler n hn* f May iu 
ImhiOoii he ml&raled in Amfria mol titled 
al NurlhimrivorUml, Pa . wliprn h*? OieO in 
1WI| WKiIp |irmniiirnlly n Mwoltipwn nml 
Brirrnlini, IVii^ib) n ureal inic^rc^L in 

ctluralum Ilk m lhi« iiclcl upr« 

collceltnl miOer lhr lilir ,1 /1 'vdtnurniLv Ohstr- 
rti/n»n firJaiitnj to ffduro/inn «t«re tipetunlly 
fW il fteajH'ris the of (he Afin«f to which 

lfl titUUil an ti&m’J on a caur^t; of Liberal Edu&l- 
fiwn for Civii unti Jrfipu Life U’orkj 17WO), 
Mvit|cneen of familiarity mill llifl wurk of 
ItmiMioau unO ili»> aviUteqmml uaiuraluiMa 
iiMi\pmoni nitty l mi imwtl. Al Lho ^airip tiino 
Mip Ik'^iii nin^.i uf ihe uMHlarinn londriiry 
may hn rci^oRnizM in liiw (j^durnUonnl wriUngn, 
nml il wtt^ fmin I'ru^lluy (on (Jovernnwil) 
Mini lleiiihmn Imrrnweil lho jihrastp M tlio 
Rrniu-ii Imppinm of iho grculcst numlior," 
" Tim riiirf nml proper iiljjoct of ad urn Molt,' 1 
jirctinJifiK in l'nt^Ury, n in nol lu form a 
nliinmg nml fMijuilar clmraclrr, Iml nil u«Dful 
onr, iim^ul nmmlinft in llio aplmrn In wlilcli 
« imrwm 11 vim *’ 1 lento lift ml vocals n tlifforoLil 
lyjm of nlurnlioii for cnHi datfsi ill norloly, hill 
" coiirtittti'iii rhwrnrlpr," -l nur^nllof Lrmli/' nml 
lln* i( pruriicu uf virliuiumU’Hit eneli mm. 
An for llirr clo^icoJ aIuiIidh, Fri^llpy rnroRnlxi^ 
lluir IniporLnnra but nl m inrilnU inni pIuviirpiI 
cm kI ilicj no require chanin jilnnKof oducnliou, 
muL Mini Llm vcninculnr \a nbu vrUunblo. In 


hi^t «n rt Courite of Lihrrnl Education 

fur f irs/ ov?<J Ari\r? V.i/r lVir^lley nd^ocalctt 
Shr windy nf hUlory in rpiktbI. Mip hi*lory of 
I mularnb ami i|»p pn wni conwliLulmn and miv» 
ai a RemTal pn para linn for lho ordinary 
muon whn ia nol lo Im a momlirr or onp of lho 
Irartird profrGloria To ihia E-way lio njiponda 
ajllahiiw^ nn parli uf Mir counn^a wjncli ho 
liim^lf &a\r at ilio Warn hr Ion Academy nml 
feliirh ture m-mummirlrfl at CambridRc hy 
John ^ymomlti H72tl IK07>, profrjjmtr of 
mmlrrn m«mry rriraMnyw oduralmnal work 
l« of cnirkder a hhi inlrn^l in Lho hfalnrv of 
Krt|?Jndi mUiralirin, ninrr* n iriirror^ In a largo 
einuml nol rm-rriv ihc ponomal him of Urn 
wirnikiJmi u ilioory uf iducaiiun furmulfttad 
nml pul mlo nraciico in many of Lho min- 
crmformkl aro-ilrmion (g t j. 

Itefer«nc*fl 

flhAi'l ty uf \qJwtuil Hu^frtiphlf 

lit it fi 1 II ,srwnr* twit EilurnUtiri' pp- I 3H. 

\ uk I KM J 

l'niMfUtT J-oviEril Auft&nigrtljth'j' nhlr*l nnrl |HH|ipln- 
nwiiU"! Iry hiijsmi .hiwriih Prh^ll^y. IWOTi 

T K J*<*rph I’rttfitiq/ (l/ondmi, 1D00,) 

PRIMARY GRADES -Tho four armloa 
euM'TidinR from l he lirM, llinuiRh Hip rourlh 
Hemonlarv' wrhirol yram nrc Mio priiimry 
RrrnlcN ft'hrri a m liool rininkls merely of Mir 
jmpih iK'InngioR |o Mu* firwi livr arhunl years, 
nil lho grml^ inrUidml are frequently lerinrtl 
prlmurv nrrtt|ei« In llie hrtmrl lnrnninjx of llm 
term, Iiimleranrlrn rln^m nre nlan mrludetl 
nmnng the primary grudni U. M 

Her till VMM Ml fill AUKa; KufcMPNTAllY 
KuiMOLi^ fillMlIS'O AND PllUSIOTlON. 

PRIMARY GRADES AND THE KIN¬ 
DERGARTEN, Sre KiNDKIUI MtTBM. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL - * A term now lived 
Roincwliai generally in the Tnilril Stains to 
designnlo the first four year* of lho rlonirnlary 
Mclimil con me In wnne Now England lownv 
lho Irrm "iiiierinedialc achool" is still need, 
and vrlicre Ihia is Mie case lho term *' primary 
Kcliool 1 ' is then iiHimily ornployod Lo dcaignalo 
only Llic first three aeliool yearn. 

Sea Elkmentaiiy Suiooi^i. 

PRIMER AND PR!MARIAN. — Il iv dls- 
ulnil whether a primer owes iu imtnp Ui being a 
rat or primary bunk on any subject, or to lla 
being usml at llie flrsL hour or prfmr. no lho 
nriginnl primer fnr lenchiug Liiiiu, ur Eiigllsh, 
wim a book of privaU 1 devulluna usad al Mini 
hour* The chief ubjecliaii lo tlio lallcr 
derivation la Mail the davciliuiml priinor 
begun with nmilurt, which worn supijoned to 
be Miii 1 1 al ur beforo dawn, crmflldcrably boforo 

1 >ni/if nr Mie first hour ul six o'clock, H has 
jeen rlnimcd that the primer wujj llm lay 
folk's prayer book, liul Dr. Lilllclmlca, who 
socins diHposcd U> insist uii Mm laiior monnlugj 
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by way of allowing Llmt Lhp medieval church did 
Jiot try to keep the lay folk in religion* dnrknnra, 
lias practically dinposod or iho claim by aim wing 
Hint tho primer wna really derived from works 
of imporcrogjition in tho way of dovotfon by 
ninth conlurj' monka, wbo J having ceased mora 
or Iona to perform manual labor, mid to (111 up 
their Lima flomcliow, and when osporlally 
zoaloufl did It by additional aervirotn Uoiv- 
ovor tlmL may bo ; it Js cor tain Mint Iho primer 
or hook of devotions, once conceived, uorml 
oa n schoolbook lor young DcricBiiumes, clerks, 
and schoolboys. Tim earliest uao of. (ho 
word primer appears to bo failiul in a list of 
hooka in 12fl4 oT MMlhow ol tlm Exchequer, 
" nnum Prirnnrium." In 1323 A Judy at 
Lincoln bequeaths a " primer which was my 
sister Margaret's," II wna no doubt very 
early iiflod ns n schoolbook because it contained 
the most important of Llm psalms, the seven 
Ponitontinls ] and tho filtoen Gradunls, mid tho 
Hours of Our Lndy, tho first object of every 
echnolboy's iiuaruclmn in loiirmiiK Ln rend 
Hut tlio first known dalmilo proof of iU being 
£o used is in Chaucer's Prinrca«\ TnU — “ This 
lilel child his litol bcmk-leriiiiigo As ho sat in 
tho bcoIo nt liia prymer." Thin was in a *ong 
sohciol, where iho child did not learn grammar 
Hut In an Ipswich ordinance soUlcd by tho 
bishop of Norwich in 1-V77 wo find three grades 
of soliolftrs Attending tho granmmr sehnel 
nnd tlio 11 prijnArians T * or those learning Llm 
primer nvnonast thorn. Tho gnunniur scIiodI- 
lTiAHlcr wns directed to chnrgo lOr/ a quarter 
for grammari iiuh, Id for psaitorian« p and only 
Oil. lor prim an sub (pro prim am). Li !b hLt nn go 
lo find tho (liaLineiinn thus drawn between 
boys loarning tho psalter (snM/rio) nml those! 
learning tha primer, which contained a largo 
slice of tlio peftllor. Hut there woa a fnrLhcr 
(llalinallon. Tlio u Ancsycs tl (re. A11CV 
IhoBQ learning tho alphabet only) mul M Hongr '* 
(or tliciso learning singing only) woro excluded 
from tho grammar school inimtor's jurisdiction 
altogether and loft no doubt to tho Bong 
sehoolinastor, who probably waa not ono but 
divers. This ordinnneo looks oa if tho primer 
by that time had become liko tl\o later primora 
mantionod by Sir Thomas More, and the 
Protestant hornbooks, which bogan with tho 
graces be faro and after moat. Sir Thomas 
More complains llmt tho Luthorftn primers 
omittod Uiona ns flupcrstiLious. A reformed 
primer was Bet forth by Marshall in English 
m 1634, Tho divorsily of primers was ono 
of tho points takon up by ltonry VIII in 
Ids love of law and order and uniformity, 
and ho Bot forth in 1605 a primer with tho 
Enter Nosier, Avo Maria, Crado, and Ton 
CommaiulmouMn In 1647 Edward VC set 
forth /n/unch'ons to usa no other primer, 
whotlior English or Latin, than that sot forth 
by Iho King’d authority, Wine has tor. Tho 
primor conUmjad in use to tho eighteenth 
century. A, F, L 


Mew England Piimftf -The Kiln of ono 
of the moKL frequenlly puhli^hptl nnd most 
wldriy inert hooka Waring Uir (dinratU-r bath 
of a IreginnorH’ reading book and of a ral- 
eeliisrn, Urn book which M laughi millions lo 
read and not one lo rfn* M It vrafl b lineal 
df»acciidanL of lluw Primer of thr? Kuglhdi 
lbdormalion {eg llm liefnrm Primer, ifliHj 
Uip Goodly Prymer tn Rnglywito, lftHE Henry 
Vlll, Iho Primer) Many unauihoria^d aril- 
liona appeared, V’lprdally III Hmlland nnd 
Dublin, With Him? pnmm were in limn 
crmihincd Kir A IIC book*! In cum volume. 
In New England iho number* of e&WliUrnG 
multiplied rapidly aflor I (Ml lo such an rxicnl 
thin wpnralisl lendnn^lefs rnlher than tml- 
formiiy won enrnurag^L The immrdbUfl 
priHlecr^or of the famous ,Vro Rngtq* 1*1 Primer 
was the /’rfJifsMnf TuUir : iwisued al Miinp dale 
before IQfin by Hcitjnmin llam«, o l.ondnn 
prinier wlm wan freniieiilly in (lifTicuUjvH 
with Ihe aiiLliurilirs nnd vmiird New KngLanrl 
several limes A later edprion of ih* 1 PntiiM- 
Inn( Twlor included ihe nlpbnl>rl, .^vllsbnriiim, 
niplmbet of lemon*, ihe Imini's Prayer, iho 
Creed nnd Ten Comma rid incut#, Ihe poern of 
John Huger with lire picture of hi* I hi ruing, 
Iho “ figures nnd mimenral ^cLle^H/ , nnd the 
linmes of Lhe banks of ibe Ilible, It w(ts ihlfl 
work winch Harris abridged with an Inrrerw 
in favor of the nrlmol work and (published 
during a Bluy In Bmiinn (between l(W7 and 
1000) under the fammiB \\i\v M tlio Sew Kurland 
Prim** The earliest known frogmcnis of 
tins work were found In n book published by 
Wm, Hradford, In IMiiludrlnhla nr New S'ark 
helwcen Ul,H7 and 1700 The book met wdh 
inatniil microrai In Imlli New- England and Old 
England, when* llarriH published a new edi¬ 
tion in I7CH under iho title: the AVw 
hntl ^miier Enfaranl; Far (he mare cojt y 
oflanibifi/ flu? /rue ffending o/ Rnffli^h To 
which m added Die Milk for Bn\m. The w-ork 
was reprinted in England, Ncalland, nnd Amer¬ 
ica down lo Lho mntjLecnih cenlury, Rod In 
Iho changes which il underwent glvofi elgnifl' 
cant evidence of Kip devnlopmcni nnt only 
In theology but in the altitude La children 
nnd children’s literature (70,) According 
to Mr. Ford 11 an ovur-conaervnlive claim for 
it is lo osllmflU an an mini average wile of 
twenty thou sand copies during a period or 
0110 hundred and fifty yearn, ar total wiles of 
three million copies/' Iu very popularity, 
hownvor, socmB to have inllllftletJ nflalnsi its 
preucrvatioij, for eopips af Lho batik are very 
rare; thuTn is no copy ol a Boveiiteentb fctfnlmy 
odilioi! ami few of the piglilcenlh. 

ttc,(M«nG.qB', — 

IlAnNAiiD, IT. AwiCTi'ctm Joiirnuf cj firfuenliofi, Vn|. 
„ XXX, DP. 070 ft, 

Foan, P. h t The jVpia fShqpind a ilopnal 0 / 

lha carliiBt /Cnoum fiVlifi-un, many Tvaim 

firwi Rcproditefiona, and ns Fliptorittil Jr\/f<nluci\on. 
(Now York. 1SOO.) 
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rUidirY, 1L V. FmmUen Bank* «if the Amtrkan Nur* 
wy. (rkmiomidnj 

PRIMITIVE PEOPLES, EDUCATION 
AMONG Anthropological! treaties nr« com¬ 
monly deficient jn the information they convey 
regarding tho priimllvf child, hla nurture, 
training. ami condition, ftmonpt the lower 
r&m of mankind, ll la often Gm^lwd 
that the Bavflipf hoy or |dr1 receive link direct 
preparation for the duller and nmjpaIlona of 
life. TliU, however, U by no mcarw on accu¬ 
rate view of tho mailer, Many ** nature- 
people " of UkIb)’ pom??® ihdr own m U?tnfl 
of liwtrurtltm and dmdplinc to which ihr u?rm 
"education" may very properly be extended. 

A coni pie le irnidy of primitive duemion 
would involve an exnminalioti of each fie fin rale 
people* In relation Uj its parlimlar environ¬ 
ment — geographic. mmomre, and uoriiil U 
would be mtcesmry Ui ahnw how in every me 
the educational gyairm is definitely related 
to the finee'ml bcIIviIich ol the group in qurft- 
llon Within the Compaq of the prmrnl arti¬ 
cle no more can lw ilom* ihan lo ml forth cer- 
lain Rental rwrwrlq of ihr subject which are 
ineuauraldy Inrlcpiulrnl of lornl conditions, 
geographical siluiiliun, and the stag*! of cul¬ 
ture All al nod by any given people 

Trealmenl or Children — In primitive Ro¬ 
ddy Iwiya and girU mfu n enjoy n commie raid a 
measure of freedom from parental red mini. 
Hometimri freedom p&*wi Into lictmuo nnd, 
an n coaR^quenre. the children grow up way¬ 
ward and wlf-willed and do very much of they 
\\[vw*n Under mudi randUiimtt & dkimrl 
oUiU^t? W inUrpowd in the way of early 
training ConnTnhig the Dynlua of Hormn). 
Mr. llmoke l^w deHart*: "They are fund 
of Ilnur children, and the children nre fond of 
them Indeed, 11 to latter ore quite uptilll, 
and the more ml&rhlpvmui a Lny h, the prouder 
they nre of him, and pragma lira to great 
thing* from him when he get* older" (l(uih t 
The Noli*** nf Sarawak and linlvh North 
Borneo. London, IkftO, Vul I, p. 102). At 
Tnhiil nnd in other Polynesian Inlands, no 
regular pa rental diacipHn* vtim prefer veal 

On the other hand, llicre nre not wanting 
many inaUunte* of regular parental discipline, 
though lid* is usually mscured wlOiouL a reaorl 
to corporal punishment.. Forren St nil in chil¬ 
dren are seldom disobedient. but even nl such 
Ilmen they are never whipped (II addon, in 
fhnarte d/ the Cambridge Anthropological Ex¬ 
pedition in Ftwntot tffrai’ffl, Vol, VJ, p. 111) 
Among ilia Andaman Wanders a child will 
In* reproved for being Impudent nml forward. 
u bin discipline N not enforced by corporal 
punishment" (Man, In Jour. Anthrop. ln*l t 
Vol XII, pp 03 In South Africa the 
problem td discipline scarcely trouble# Knflr 
parents. " Heaped for old men, ami espe¬ 
cially for a father, is monl marked. TIid parents 
are very fond of their children, and treat them 
very well on the wholoj never fussing about 


trifles, They scorn to have Lhe knack of 
keeping children in order. Every child knows 

S uite well wlmlll may and may not do " (Kidd. 

amge Childhood, p. 08). The PI in os of 
Arizona seldom whip Lhelr children, though 
the latter may Iks scolded, slapped, or shaken 
for Lheir inlseotulucl until they roach leu or 
twelve yearn of ago (Russell, III Twenty-sixth 
Ann , Rep. Bur. Amor. Ethnology, n. 1011. 

Such diverse attitudes towards children 
might naturally be cxpocLcd to appear as Lha 
outcome of a wide comparative survey. Tho 
reluctance to punish children cannot itself 
Iks referred to a single enuee. Oftentimes, 
of cauree, It Ur due to excess of fondness. 
Savages, os a rule, display abundant afTection 
lowardfl their offspring, and this, not infre¬ 
quently, leadn to n reluctance to deny llieir 
requeslii or punish iJiclr rrURdccdjB. In many 
Instances the idea seems to be that punish¬ 
ment degrades and weakens Ilia child Tho 
boy must 1m allowed to grow up strong of 
will, Independent In spirit, if ho is to fulfill 
hw whole duly as a Lribeaman, both in batllo 
nml round) Ho me times pure supc rad lion Is 
iho controllinc inqtivc ns among lha lnhohiL- 
flhls of tins Ilusl India inlands. Here It is 
bellevod that when a person in discontented 
for any reaaon. his Boul-aubuLnnce feels un- 
com fort iiblc and is likely to depart from llm 
body. The natives nre, therefore, very unwill¬ 
ing lo refuse n request, especially in the coco 
of children " When a child him worried ]l& 
parents beyond enduranco and receives a 
smacking, lu scroaim cau^o an immediate 
revulnlon of feeling. It ia no longer the child 
(hat h blameworthy; it Is the jmrenU. They 
fed thaL h n soul-fiuWnnre may go away, and 
that they can never forgive LlicrnnclvcB" 
(A E, Crnwicy, The Idcu of ihc Sou /, London, 
100f), pp 131 Jag ). 

In general, however, it Is probable that tho 
freedom pow&aed by prlmllivo children i« 
more apparent than real Discipline and In- 
Blruciion are secured I mu by threats and 
penalties than by a reliance on moral auasion, 
by an appeal to reelings of pride or shame, by 
employing the stimulus of praise, flaUory, or 
disparagement. In the lalcr years of child¬ 
hood ihcsc motives ore powerfully rcfinforcetl 
through tho training received In tho initiation 
riles. 

Education by Play. — Like the modern boy 
or girl l lie buy ago cidlcl Is early occupied with 
various forms of play which not only mmiso 
him, but serve as well lo strengthen his musoloa, 
arouse Ms intellect, and develop Ida powora 
of observation, Imagination, nml invention. 
Many games are mimetic hi ch ante ter. The 
child Imitates in play tho sorloufl ooGUpallons 
of adult life. Dyak toys Include wcU-mndo 
models of boats, lIlLlo shields, Bpcmrs. and 
swords, and tiny bows and arrows (Roth, op. 
cit , Vol. I, p. 101). In Dutch Now Guinea 
boys ol four or five years of ago, by practicing 
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nilli small iiiocMb, lcnrn lo use Mm native 
ft CQftOB which canaiwiB very readily In 
a few years they arc able Lo manage the large 
boats with Ilia greatest confidence (Van dcr 
Sruulc, op Cl/,, p, 100). In Ornish l^cw 
Guinea. lladdon was fortunate enough lo see 
tho children playing games— n pig mutt mid 
a kangaroo cLrivo — in which the actions 
of their elders woro vividly enacted. In an¬ 
other game, several boys, disguised in a drew of 
banana loaves, chased Lhc girls nlioiit and mndo 
them scroiun. This was done in irnilnlion of 
tlio proacducti of tha masked men who formed a 
secret society in their village and frightened the 
women ( Head-Hunters. London, 1001, pp 274 
ana ). Of the games played by Omnlift Indian 
children, Mias Fletcher remarks: 11 doing an 
tho hunt, with nil the aLir of preparation: 
hiking down and pulling up tents, the lull 
stalks of tlifl sunflower serving as pulei; the 
attack of oneiniGH, the meeting of friendly 
tribes nnd their entertainments,— nil lltcne 
furnish incidents for clnya mid (lava of play " 
(Jour, Amcr, Folk* Lore, 1888, Vol I, 1i 110). 
Tho leading occupations of the Pueblo Inti inns 
^■agriculture, limiting, tho making of potlrry 
and implements, weaving and building—are 
all imitated in the Raines of the children 
(Spencer, in Columbia Univorrity Contribu¬ 
tion* to Philosophy, Psychology, aud Kduai* 
fion, Vol VII, p. 77), 

Training through this Family,—Practiced — 
Tho unconscious training yielded hy piny and 
by oilier spontaneous ticLivjlieB of the primitive 
child is usually supplemented at an early ngc 
by Lite dlrcoi tuition of parents, gramlpurmUi, 
or guardians, The inaLruclion they provide 
deals mainly with Lha practical nrls ot cvcry- 
day hfo. The aim is to fit the child, as soon 
as possible, lo Lake euro of itscir and be of 
assistance in tho family. Tho sons liar tie! pale 
in tho work pf tho father; tlio (laug litem learn 
domestic science from their nioLhcr, In Aus¬ 
tralia, among the Victorian tribes, whilst the 
child is still very small nnd able to move 
only on hands ami knees, a liUlo digging-slick 
is pul into its liuntls. Following U\t example 
of older brothers and fiialorfl, L]io infant -searches 
for roots, Tor the larvra of intis, and for mirli 
living things ns ll can And in decayed wood. 
Very soon the child learns to kill small lizards 
and other nninmls which enter into the tribal 
dietary (II. D. Smyth, Tha Aborigine* oj Vic¬ 
toria, Melbourne, 1878, Vnl. I, p. 18). As the 
Australian boy grows up, lie U l might lo throw 
tho spear, Lo uso Lha stone loniidmwk, shield, 
and club, lie learns how to climb LrecH mul 
how to employ the net Tor fishing. lie ia 
trained to follow Lhc Irneks «r animals and lo 
rccognizo by llm fujnLcsL indications the near 
proBonco of birds nnd reptiles- Thus he gains 
w tho open air and by eouBliml pr tie line the 
field craft indispensable for the life lm leads. 
In like manner an Australian girl learns how 
to build huts, to collect gum, to gather rushes 


and weave them into bankets, la IwlaL tho 
woolly luur nf the uposmum Into a kind of yarn 
(Hrnyth, on. nf., Vol. 1, r»p. 4D ?a ). Toma* 
Straits rhlhlren very early In lifer were px- 
peeled to collect riicjdhdi and other edible 
nnimnln found on the m*fa m Invr tide. Every 
hoy had a wmull bnw and arrows with widen 
lie shot birds, and litllr pronged epeBra for 
Iranafixlnii As upon im he could manipu¬ 
late tho dlggihg-iFtlrk, he wim ronwiilmd able 
locater for himaclf (jfuddnn, In Jour Anthrop. 
/n*i, Voh XIX, p The Unhung of 

Andamanese lioya followed similarllnrn They 
were provided with minimure weapon# ruiU 
ohle to their age, and went* irunlmrlrd in I he uge 
of them. As they grew older they acconi- 
pauied the men on hunting and tUhiun expe- 
dllimifl, and MMih gained enfTirdrnl Rkill lo he 
\rry helpful (Man, ibid , Vol. XII, p 3211). 
New (iuinen children help I heir mm hem In 
Idling I hr field h, arr\e n« dm era m buur hunls, 
asKtHi in filling, and stir ml to lhr InWitiua 
ln*k of grinding and pnlndnng ^Itnir iruplr-mrnia 
(Van der Hnnde, op, nf, pp J.Vi, ]07, 175 vy L 
A Simionn girl in taught by her nmrlirr to 
draw water, gather riirllfiidi. makr irinU nnd 
nnine eloili The liny, under hiu fatlir-ria 
training, soon Iwrcnue* tnwful in phmilti^ Mt- 
ing, liciUHrlnidfling, nnd nil kimhi nf inauual 
liihor (Clcorpe Turner, A"inrfrm iVara in 
Polyntiin t I-ondon, lHfil, i» 177) Knfir 
pavewtH wlwly allow ihnr children \n n ^rd 
much of the work limy dri nft a sort pf play. 
The jdrln enrrv babU’M on Iheir liark», ,l (he 
nurse frenueiitfy liring hut little lar^er I lion (he 
baby 11 (Kidd. Thr fcwni\iai Kafir, Lomloii, 
10ni, p. 17). They fetch wood nnd water, 
look nljcr the weecliii^ of thr gardens, help 
111 rraping the vroji, winnow the grain, grind 
U ttiul rook it The chief nerupatinh of I he 
boya consislii in lierding thr ^nulr whlrli nn? 
kept at iiipliL in l)ie kraal and driven out to 
paaliirutc iti the morn lug. During the numtlw 
when the corn is ripening, all the children 
of both Bojjoa nre sent into tlio fields to aenro 
away [lie birds. This is (lie rhirf uctaaion 
o»\ which boys nnd gtrlu mvx, nml the riml. 
work lo which they are set (Kidd. Sntaga 
Childhood , pp. 1S7, 2fifl , 211). Among the 
UnyuiriwcBi, " nu hiuih an the hoy run w alk 
he leiida the llurku, after Uie age nf (en ho 
drives the entile to pasture, arm considering 
himself independent of his father hr plants 
n Liihflcru plot nml uji pi res to I mild a hul fur 
liiniHfdf Therr la not a boy f whlrh rnniiot 
earn hie own inml'" (U, V, Huriwn. The 
Lake ItrQunw nf Central Afnra, NVw York, 
18(10, \u 205), I’he llororci of lUsull, an 
rigiiml tribe, Heml thc-ir children tu thr hahttu, 
or iiirii'i house, ns noon ob rimy an- weaned, 
an ovciiL winch doe« mil tnke plncp In-Tore tlirlr 
Itflh or even their arvenlh year. The ka/ufo 
in 11 a public school whore the children are 
laughL spinning, weaving, the mnruifardiro 
of weapons, nnd above all singing, upon per- 
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(ccLion in whirh is centered the ambition of all 
llutai* who wtah to become chieftain* TT (Fric rind 
lUdm, in Jour, Anlhropr JwL, Vol XXXVI, 
p. 3HM). Pueblo children an 1 taught to work 
m Eoon an they run 1 h* nt nil helpful lo thdr 
pnrrlita. Tima Hi Hr girl# of five of »ix yeftrj 
jutsjal in raring fur the younger rldldren, fdHi 
wood and unicr, and even Hr Ip lo prepare 
the clay for l lie puLLcry and l hr m air rials far 
liankct arsMnH, As Ilia children grow alder 
they lake gradually n larger almre hi llie occii- 
pulioiua of llm men and women (Spencer, vp. 
ci(, pp 77 ^ ) 

Mural -In Addition Lo llita training In 
pmcliral urLa, Hi ere ta, not infrequently, an 
effort lo Imparl during the earlier yearn of 
childhood Uin element a of u codr of moral*. 
Thus, fnr example. I>it-ri chirm in llioir Irinum 
momenta will mat met Hit* younger men in llm 
laws of llir lrd*\ “ imprrWmg on them modesty 
of Itchavior and propriety of conduct as they 
umkralniid i I, nnd ponding ouL lo ihnn I hr 
liPlHaiislirftH nf lineal " <A \\* Howill, 77u? 
jVnfirr Triton of South A'nsf Airrirajirf, I-XJlidon, 
HIM, |J HIKII r.\cry Pima child rrrrivca care¬ 
ful oral jiudniriiMii in moral, rcli^iouN, and 
oilier uiaUrra Tlir lmy hiw in hii up very 
straight and pay rfinri attention while HI* 
father or auardnin U-1U him nl Urn conduct 
befitting a Pima warrior nnd gmllrinnm " If 
Jio wan nol fully awake and paid indifferent 
heed l« wlml Wius told Him, the falhcr’a 
stiffened middle finger would suddenly strike 
the nida of Inn now. bringing hi* fnen around 
Uiilil He looked straight into I m fallirr’s ryr* M 
(lluwll in Tiernly-tizlk Ann /fen /for. Amur. 
KthnoUi#)}, p 100) Where in III a lory cere¬ 
monies are found in a primitive erminumily 
moral inMruction of Liu# Hurt luiltU a very 
prominent place. 

Initiation Ceremonies — Until llm ago of 
puberty, a period which arrive aomowhat 
earlier among nmu re-people* than among civl- 
Uxed races, the child’s cam nnd I raining coni era 
naturally in tU p family Hut on the approach 
of puberty l hi# preliminary prepare linn for 
llm duties and respond Inline* of life is often 
empplrnirnled by various ceremonies* initinlory 
to manhood The#o riles, in the lower Mage* 
of culUim, tire mast commoidy in charge or 
llu* rider# of the community who employ a 
venial of awakening menial mid emotional lib* 
or the meuIcnllon of useful leuMUm, pruelirfll, 
inaml. and religious, Hindi initiation rites are 
found ninougttL |n?aplc3 considered the low¬ 
est of mankind. a# the AuiiniliaiH, Andaman 
Inlanders, I lot leu lata, and Kuegiimn; and they 
exist in varum* form* nmongwi many other 
people* who liftve pained from tuiviigery 
In nnrhamm It I# probable tlint In their 
origin Umy go back lo certain very widespread 
idea# uf contagion regarded by I he ravage 
mind as rnjiccmllv threatening al a great fum> 
imunl rmuti like puberty. On tin# theory 
Hie puberty ceremonies am intended lo ward 
vu l. v - n 


off or ncuirnli^e the evil influriieca innnifcal 
at such a Lime In their prnrLicid opernlioji, 
however, Hie iniliuLory riles, an they exist 
to-dny, lire chiefly nigmfieunt na providing 
n systcvnatic course of inwlruction for the youth 
oT bnlh Hexes in lliofic mnlter# deemed of 
highest unporlance lo the community. Ini- 
liniion is Llm wova^e Brliool. 

AlUmugli there ih wide variation in delailsp 
tlie leading features of the puberty rile# re¬ 
produce thcinach rn with mi I mum Hid uniformity 
throughout the unmilizcd world. Un lhe nr- 
rival of puberty, buy#, mul afum girl*, ure care¬ 
fully secluded from llu 1 connnunily til large, 
nmf, as a rule, are confined for n lengtny 
pmod in some Npccinl abode, remote from Urn 
HeUlcmcnh They are debarred from nil inter- 
emirue wUh the oppoflile pcv They undergo 
variuiiH rrremnuic^ of a puriHcainry rharnclcr. 
They arc obliged to fa^L - eilhcr Lnlnl nhwti- 
n nitre from food for a time or purl ini nbsti- 
ncnro from crrtriin rualninary article* of diet 
anti mucli-nrucd dauillr*. Alinonl uniiemnlly. 
ihe rilr^a Include a mimic representation of 
the denUi and rtnurnTiion of the novices, 
They have now " died lf tn the old liTe of irre- 
xptuiaible childhood and lu their nlii UIikIi wav &, 
l rnially they receive al lid* tune n new II rill in 
nnd Warn an molerir aprccli, With known only 
(o the imilnted in I lie* rtnirse of iiiilinlicift 
llir randidule* am pillijeeled to a number of 
urdeiilw, frnriumlly of a ImiUl or rlingiiMing 
port, Much noddy nuililatmiiH ns the knork- 
ing nut of leelli, Hcarifiealion, and (altooiiig 
leavr permaiienl rerortta on the body of l lie 
novice and mno lo indicate lu* mrcpiion min 
llm rank# of initialed men Another very 
coinmon rile la rirrumriiuuii Still olhrr ur- 
deals neem la have u» other rflijun dV/rr limn 
the mere desire to lest the innidy quailticw 
of the cundulate and In ainngllicn him in 
Lhc rndurniiri' of pnin and privation Soine- 
Linica limy nrr bo spvitc to ruin Urn limitli. 
and even tn raufle the death, of the weaker 
Jmvires Thrme wlm Micciinili lire thought 
unfiL for mniiliond, and for them there are few 
regrt-ta. The " fiiiiwl " nre llm«e iiulividimls 
who can face the grenlrat ImrdfddpH wiLh 
Spartan fortitude- UinvjlHngne^a lo submit 
to tlime nnlnrdfl arid inability lo withstand 
Uinu nre rmt roniumii The savage lad rral- 
izr^ that an iminiliulrd man 1« n pariah who, 
if he bn not expelled from the Iribe. Is aublecl 
In constant rhumb 1 and nbuRe, The arrival 
of puberty iliirla likiu, t|ierefore, only Lou 
jtuxbm* fur inlllniion However painful may 
be ilir trinhiuu) rmlnrlbniH imposed oil him, 
Llu* canduUie U ready lo fulfill them with the 
in dm i tcniiiulniiH rare. 

Educational Value o( tho InUtadon nl Pu¬ 
berty, -- The iiunruclinn received by the 
camlidniefl during their initinlory Reclusion oiu- 
hrucctf a wide range or lopim. In Australin iL 
in al Uiiu Lime Llml the hoy# nre taught the 
very complicated rules relating to Hie mar- 
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Hugo ByflLarn. Thoy become familiar wllh 
LIiq saorod traditions mul loro of the tribe, Uic 
boundaries of the tribal territory, and Ilia 
reasons for tho foudfl with neighboring com¬ 
munities, They loom liow to play llio native 
gnrnos, lo Bing tho sacred Bongs, and Lo dunce 
aortam 11 oorrobarceB." which neither tho 
women nor tho uninitiated men arc pormlLUiil 
to practice. Hoys of tho Kurimi tribe, after 
Initiation, anoncl months In tho bush as proba¬ 
tioners. They arc under Llio watchful earn 
of guardians, " gaining their own living, learn¬ 
ing lessons of solf-oonlrol, and being instructed 
In tho manly duties of the Kiirnnf, until the 
old men nro satiBhad that thoy am suHicionUy 
broken in lo obadjonao, and may ba trusted 
to return lo Llio aommunlty" (IIowlLL, op. 
cit p 037), Tho boys aro told lo obey tho 
elders, to Uvo poaaoably with tholr (datula and 
share all thoy have with thorn, to avoid Inter¬ 
fering with tho girl* and married women, and Lo 
obsorvo various food restrictions, In Africa tho 
Uaweuda, a Bantu tribe of tho Transvaal, isolate 
thoir children for throe or Tour months. During 
Ihia time llio lads are under the charge of rt*- 
spousible bondman who spend much effort ill 
leaching tho boys sound principles for their 
future guidance. 41 They are wanted against 
certain wrong mul vicious habits, nnd encour¬ 
aged to bo faithful nnd loyal subjects to their 
cliiaf, and to bo good husbands and fiUbere. 
Tho gathering n known among tho natives tut 
1 School/ a term probably adapted since the 
advent among thorn of missionaries ” ((Irani, 
in Jour. Anlkrop Inal , Vol. XXXV, p. 20S), 
Novlaos belonging to Lnko Nynaaa tribes aro 
harangued by the elders, bards, and magi¬ 
cians, "Thoy aro now men, and men's 
work is to bo theirs. Hording, hoeing, reaping, 
and all domes tie duties in which they assisted 
Llioir mothers, they have no longer any con¬ 
cern with, War, hunting, and hearing causes 
must now occupy their iTiouglits, for they are 
Lo lako tho plnao of Lho fathers, and on them 
will depend Lho defense of the Lriba and tho 
maintaining of its honor " (Macdonald, ibid,, 
Vol XXII, pp 100 ay.). Tho Yno initiatory 
rito t called I inyngo is especially aiabarale. 
During the months spent in tho bush tlui 
novices reGeivo instruction from teachers, of 
whom ovory boy lias one. " They watch over 
their pupils through the painful weeks of tho 
untJW, toaoli thorn wlmt U fitllng mul tin- 
fitting, and remain responsible for Lhoir welfare 
oven after they have loft lhoir boy hood fur 
bojiincl JJ (Karl Wcule, Native Life in final 
Africa , London, 1000, p. 1H8). Vay boys in 
Liberia during a year's eccluBion rcceivo in- 
Htriiotloii in war, hunting, fishing, and other 
manly aria Thoy aro trained Lo withstand 
hunger ami thinl, to fight bravely, mid in all 
cosoa lorodroas wionga and proloct Lho weak. 
Especially aro thoy taught how to form judg¬ 
ments on matters of tribal irnportnuco, in 
order inter to bo ablo ns men to toko pnrt in 


the deliberations of Lho rounrlLliouj??’ fj 
llQHlkofcr, awv Litana, l^ideu, 

1800, VoL II, p. 303). CArU belonging to the 
same Liberian people go into Mirumrra when 
ten jmtars old fuul remain under Inslnietion umll 
of marriageable Various womanly dulrn 

— the eartj of children, cooking tanking of 
nets — besides daneca, gam**, and wmpi are 
taught them fPonlck, in Jour, Amer.~Folk- 
tore, Vol I A, pp 220 221? While Lhe 
Fuegian youth wore ennfined in lho kwa or 
lodge, Lhelr elder brothers, their and 

older cousins urged them Uj be ]pdiMdri«ii£ l 
generous, nnd fain core, warning lho in that they 
would be unhappy If they did wrong tMt&Wn 
menlifiquv du Tap //orn, Vol V|p, 370). 
At Lite Initiation riles of lhe Ulcgueflu® Indiana 
of Bon them California ihn hays 14 were in- 
alrucled In llioir future dullm members 
of the tribe and pnrliri pahls in Urn cwrema titan, 
and were threatened wilh dire puruahmenl il 
they uhaiild prove recalcitrant" <MUa Dubois, 
In rimer. rintArapofopiAf, XH , VoL VJ1, 
p. 023). 

Ill addition In prarliral arts nnd morel 
tluliea tho curriculum of llirne ravage arlmulH 
often Includes* specific religious leaching* 
lisped ally dooa IhU appear Lo be true In Aus¬ 
tralia. There the my Merita p(*mc&s a &grml 
character mul enshrine the inner fntili of the 
people. TJie iniilairiry ritcgi an? believed 
La nave broil innlltutecl by the Iribftl gwls 
who HtiU watch over them Al ihn ceretnonlea 
uavlcca are shown ihclr imiipe^, rude Bfifnln* 
of flticks mul mud, nre laughl lo nrcinminto 
tholr secrci nmnea, and nre furllu-r WirueLod 
in nil the legends relating i« \ \m w AcconUng 
to Mr. UowiU, lliww eorrmtinien prondo 11 a 
rude form of rHI^lon, nbloh in tauphl lo lho 
youthTul Australian Mvngo In n mnnner and 
under clrcunis La rices whirli leave an Indcliblp 
impression on Ilia after life " tltepori of the 
Au^fro-imn AfUfonaho/i for (he Athanctmrril 
of $cicnee t Vol IKI r p 3'lCl). In N'orlh America, 
Mr. IlofTman remarks ibal lho Ujihwn irwdi- 
iions lf of Indian generis nm) cosmogony and 
tho riUinl ol buliallon into the Bocieiy of 
the M\dc constiLuic wlmi is Lo ibeni a Higion, 
even more nowrrful and imp revive? limn the 
Cliriatian religion Is lo the average civiliBed 
man" [Seventh Ann. Hep. if ur Ethnology, 
p. 161). 

It miiBt not be mippoaecl I lint ihmr (enrlilngs 
are exclusively tlioorelieal In rliiirurtcr Sav¬ 
age lngeimUy, indeed, exImuHls* il^eir In dr- 
vising mclhade far work mg on ihr ruriariiy 
ami awe of the novices. Home of tlir Initial ary 
riles nre rvru of a pantomimic nature, In- 
tended to teach the children In mo«l vivid 
fnnhirm what things they imiHt henceforth 
avoid In some Avnrlralian perfurmancea llm 
punrdians of the eandUlnieH talk to each oilier 
m Inverted lanRiinge so that the real meaning 
of Lhoir words is just the opposite of whnl 
they say, Tho lads aro told that this ia lo 
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leach them lei apeak the fllmighlforward 
truth Various mvnmn morality an* 

exhibited, and the guardians warn the mm era 
against repealing the* action* they have Just 
Been, In one ceremony ,J Lwn old iron Bat 
down on Lhe ground, in front of lho novirm, 
and proceeded, with ttml ludieixiii# antics, 
to make a 1 dlrt-plti, 1 a fUr tin? manner of chil¬ 
dren, while the mm diinnsd round them. 
Tho guardians Udd Lbelr ehargim that thin 
was to allow them that they imiwl no longer 
cumin rt with children and play at chiUM 

F rame®, but Tor the future* act as men " (UowlLt, 
n Jour. Anlhrvp. lm 4., Veil XIII, p. 448). 
Such M homatopaihlc M performances ba threw 
must make a lively appeal la the itoadnallon 
of the no vims They ccmstlLuU\ in fact, Llu; 
oldmcliU of an Impnrwiie morality play. 
Conclusions '-“-The foregoing examples suf¬ 
fice. peril ez fw, lo indicate lho wide di/fuaion 
of initiatory rilra ami the general character 
of the instruction rwriml by novice*. Such 
riU* 3 , together with I lie instruction given in 
Ihn earlier years of childhood, may be wnd to 
constitute primitive education. Tlua eduna- 
Licmal Hyalein Is uiWwiir, wnw It embrace not 
only economic puremils. hunting, fishing, 
agriculture, ami industry, lull «lw the cnalomo, 
etiquette, Irgrmba, art, mornh, and religion 
of the community It i» n ■jralom r^eul(ally 
mcinl In rhnnteifr It ha* little concern with 
the upbuilding nf the individual, Its shib¬ 
boleths arr hot eullurc, or ^lf-real l an lion, or 
menial dmclpllne, hut the solidarity of the 
tyruup. In general, It a method hj that of 
imifd/ianr the learner follcma marc or l™ 
blindly the* procedure and pAtUfTmt &et forth 
by his elders or rrup^rinres lly c<mr*uml prac¬ 
tice he acquire-* the dexterity required to do 
lldiign Rfl they have Imen done century afLor 
century Indore him Kindly, primitive educa¬ 
tion is distinctly unpmgwiw /»rvr ? serving nil her 
to perpetuate existing condition# limn to 
introduce jiu element uf unreal and progrcw. 
The initiatory rll**, In particular, arc a chief 
means for preserving that uniformity and un- 
chnngeii blench nf cmkirn which la n lending 
Lrnit of primitive' ftoeiety. They lend not to 
encourage, but Ui reprtMw, every favorable 
intellectual Yurmitau. and to keep nil I,lie mem¬ 
bers of lire tribe on one monotonous level of 
adherence to Lhe Irtlial LnuliUons. 

At the name Lime it l a obvious that from 
the nalhe #hindpdnt Lite tdueatforuif nywlem 
outlined here U by no means a failure, ll 
doea whnl 11 In Intended to do, On the pracli- 
rul aide ll nmirera the preservation oT Lhe learn¬ 
ing nml ucimpniiorvi of the pnat, and acta n 
standard, however low, which nil must reach. 
Much a ayalcm make* lor Boobil Btability, On 
the moral side there can be no question as to 
itu effective hum. The initiatory training, In 
purileulnr, lina laming results cm the character 
nf Lho novices Inin rollons conveyed in so 
striking u fashion [cad to something more 


Ilian a temporary ,J comenrionLho boya 
become Indeed " men *’ and are now ready 
Uj accept Lhe mqm risibilities and duties of 
adult hie. It h not easy Lo Imagine a surer 
method for n rapid Ina thorough training. 
The absence of any coiinLorpurt of Lho puberty 
rites in modern secular life Indicates a eerioua 
failure In correlating our own sYstcme of edu¬ 
cation with the great crisis of physical and 
payclilo development. If, VV. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, EDUCA¬ 
TION IN,—See Canada, Education in. 

PRINCES, EDUCATION OF. — See 
(Ientiiy and Nonurca, Education op 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMI¬ 
NARY, PRINCETON, N.J.- KvUUIaliad 
in 1812 by the Gen end Awwinbly of the 
PmbyteriBii Church in the United Stales of 
America, the work of Inatruclion beginning 
In AugiiRl of that year. Three aUidenU were 
present at Lhe opening, and eleven more were 
admitted during tJic amdon. In the course 
of oho hundred yearn BU07 itudonU have been 
matriculated, coming from nearly every ulnte 
or thci Union and from foreign countrkn. 
Tlio en mil men l In 1011-1012 was 185. Of the 
innlrlculanl* 300 have entered mum foreign 
inlaslun work. More Lhau 3000 or the former 
flUidenUi are now living. The faculty at 
ires cm mi mho re twelve professors and four 
iiBtructpru. Tho library conluliiB 02,000 
bound volumes and 32,00(1 pamphlet* Tho 
faculty conducts a quarterly, boaring lho title 
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The Princeton '1'hen logical /irriar. The wmi- 
imry grunts no degree on Ihc completion ol 
Llio curriouliim. The ilogrcc ol Itarueior 
of Divmily ia conferred for advanced work 
only* and only upon graduates of Ljivoloftjr 
from this so mi nary or other theological school 
who hold tho degree of Ihiclioior or Mutter 
of Arts or a simitar certificate. L), U. 

PRIHCETON UNIVERSITY PRINCE¬ 
TON, N.J, — Historical Sketch. — Prince¬ 
ton University wiui originally cYrnnwA ft» 
the College of New Jerseyan Gel*22, 1710, 
and tho col logo was opened at Elian belli town 
(now Elisabeth) in May, 1747, under Hie preri- 
ilanay of the IVcv. Jonathan Dickinson. Tho 
original charter proving UiiuloquaLe, a tfeccmd 
charter was obLniuod, which parsed the seal 
of the Province of New Jersey on SqiL 
14, 1748. Upon llie death of President 

Dickinson, in October, 1747, the Rev. Aaron 
I)utr waa elected president, and with his 
accession the culloge was transferred leinpom- 
lily to Now/irk. Tho choice of a permanent 
location lay between New Brunswick and 
Friii cclan, lUo sc leclum of PriucttLon being 
docided upon because of Llio goncroriLy of (hr 
rosirioiUa of tho town, who offered 100G pounds 
pro chmui lion money, two hundred acre* of 
woodland, and ion acres of cleared land for the 
cfltabliflliiucnt of tho college. The? now college 
building, which was comp I a Led in 17011, was 
at the time the largest college building In llio 
colonies. [I was namoil Nmumu Uall, in honor 
of King William III af England, a member af 
the House of Nassau, at the suggestion of 
Governor Belcher of New Jersey, who modesLly 
declined the request of tho Trustees that ho 
allow tlia college to he named after him. Tim 
college was opened at PrincoLon in the full of 
1750. Prcsidonl Durr died In September, 1767, 
and wna succcodod by llio Ilev. Joririllian 
Edwards of S-Uickbridge, Maas., who lived only 
a faw moiitlia after arriving at Prill colon 
Tho College of Now Jersey nttaliicd mucJi 
prominenco (luring the War of tho Revolution. 
Its President, John Witherspoon, look n very 
active part throughout llm struggle, and 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Among the oUidcntfi of tlici 
collego who heernno leading figurcB in the 
war and hi tho Rotation of the coiiatituUcmal 
problems winch tho siicccasful (Hittioino of tho 
war produced word James Madison, Aaron 
Durr, Gunning Bedford, William 11 rad ford, 
Philip Freneau, Henry llrocklmtat Llvingalon. 
Hugh Homy Urackonridge, Morgan LowIr, and 
Ilomy her. During ilia war tho emmo of 
inslriiclion was interrupted by llio preapner at 
different limes of both armies, Nassau Hall 
wan wrecked, and tho library of Urn college 
scattered and destroyed. Nassau Hall ban been 
twice parlmily destroyed by Hro, in 1A02 ami 
1B54; Imlit was rebuilt each lime, ami tho origi¬ 
nal outer walls af tho building arc still intact. 


lire grrnrlh ctf I hr rollqtfp ara* mbm Ihrougb- 
pul iht ' 1 hr sit half r 4 lire century. 

In l&M Ihw nx pnafcwm, two ftsat&iimi, 
profr ( «r^, »od four liihjrtt, ®aid 5147 stiirlimlg. 

In Ihaw«'vrr T wlh^tB Jam*** AfrCVrih v*m 
chrlvd Piwidrni, n is enr era bsmn During 
hta ndnimtauaiitm rctfb* upmnla «f 13,000,* 
000 were rtwrlwl. fuurU^n butbUujp smi> 
tree Led. this family urn InwW from 
Ut\ profmara and tfmren lol«mk la thirl v-rme 
nraftwors, four ajsAprliawl pitric&j&cirw, amf five 
imrtruvinTii and imumh, and llw nvirnWr 
uluilrtiU loereaml frum 3# I in W$. Al Ihb 
time the ayaleni of rkrliw ml tarn ta-i Intro- 
duord, Dip John P Onwa of Rriencm 

wftj^ taiaWi«ht?d 4 ofTtrinA «?mnsw^ hiding \u ihr 
denm of nachtdcr of Civil Faiginr^r, 

and MubIcy of ; am) the Cradunie 

Depart menl waw Th»? dpidop- 

rncni and grtuvih rJ Prinrd«n Im*» Uren fhicily 
akmg coUeftlatp llaca rather itai in lhe r®. 
UbhahrnrnL nf prfifralonnl wchnnl®, Lbr only 
^rofr^ionni effrml at |jnr^hl L?c4iig 

n dvil nrnl el^nricnl pngihrrxnug Un the 
lftOth aannwarv nf nd \hv ft rat 

charier, Gel 22, Ine U(k of tho 

corpora lion wm ehnng^l frran the (‘ollrge of 
New Jersey in l f rinrricin Tmv wily, 
Govemmanl The ftuvmmwiil of tlie 
Ihuvoraly i» in the h?\n<l^ of a Itaanl »f Tru.o- 
teen, enmatalmg nf urenly-BTe life rneml^ns 
who are HfttJeri by the Hoard ilwelf, and five 
alumni im*mla?ra whop are tlceird by flu* nlumnb 
The iibniml inmlp r* ant rlrrud piw rarh year, 
la twrvo for five yvtLnt, and are eligible far rt*- 
cleclicm. The Cioverimr of ih e Hi ole af New 
}n ex offltw Preside 5 nl of the Hoard of 
TniBleep. While PrilireUui’R faiindalion was 
due largely to Vmdiytrrian Interest, and 
Pmibyleriiiris have alwny^ l*mi grmlIv ron- 
cernccl in lia welfare, ihc rharter arid arlmlnta- 
Imlion ol the Paivwliy are almdulely un- 
Reclarian, ami ilm v>eim>iitirl of the Dnanl of 
Tnisteufl is not confined lo any one denotnltm- 
tion nor Is it predominantly clerical. Tho 
work of Ihc Hpiirc! ta done largely through 
Blnnrlnig tomniiUeefl, llir more impnrUnl 
cotnuitUeca Iwiug cm rmrmro, grounds and 
buildings, curriculum, gnulunie ktIickjI, library 
and apparaliifl, and honorary degrees. The 
Preaid cut or Die IVn mily irp ex oji tw n 
member ef the Hoard of lie in in 

ftciicml ehurge of the adndiitairnllnn of Die 
Univemity, and there are nundated with him 
several ilfrina who ndmininter rerialn de- 
varlmcntfl, i.e. Die Dean of Dm Fneully, who 
« next in lUUlmrlly la the PreuUlent ftrul who 
Jinarapachri eluirge of mm tern rdnlhig Upcxaiu- 
inatloiiH and standing; the Penn of the Omd* 
uiUdHcIiooI; the 1 >rnn or Din DepurlniPnia or 
fleienee; and the Dean of the C’oUeft'e, whnae 
cspetiiid field Is llmt nf dtaciplinr Tno faculty 
i« Lcclmicnlly divided into iwn sent ions: Die 
Academic Pncuily and Die Behool of Hclcnuo 
Faculty, but thesis fncultioa Mjliloni meet 
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f^araudy, and ifm 

University w uamciipd Jti r>f 

tbfl Urdvwity Faulty, which «pmprb$r% the 
prof«®®«w nnJ MMUinl prwirm&n in M tto 
academic ©ml ftfttfmii? dlvigkavKft, Tb^ in* 
aimers have lb*? p-milr#* tA aikndini fac¬ 
ulty m^fitiazs but «l« nnt bavi» a vnu> Tto 
faculty w aft« wrjffiasitotfd &m»rdinjt in <topari- 
irilh a rWimiafl or h<wf MV*f rarh who 
pmaWJftf Urn DittrUnga nf lii» tkp&rtnmnl 
and ropnrto Mj I bo Pr*w-oM mjj dr^ulrarrnaJ 
tnaiMji* 

Educational Pea lures — AdmMmt lo lh« 
fmshm.au «tam el I'nrmrion h hy wmiirmlion 
only A wifftiiai#' timxii |<Hwm either tto itxarn- 
mnMmts iwt by She Iwvr'rMiy or thm* *el 
by Ui<* Cullpftfl Efllraww? Kxawlmalion Iktartl 
(<t r j, Ttotfrw arv four urrdrr^adual? 
leading to Ito UffjKVvrni of A R . LuU B , WH. 
and C E A Mmtont ®hti» h&n lakeii pari of 
hto uodPiwnMluiiU' vmilw at aftnlhit knaUiu- 
tlon may to mlmilled u» Pnn^Utn and given 
credit far the ftludto# of ibo IVInartavi currmu- 
lam which to had token cWshw 

fn Urn nonpftrfW^onaJ undergraduftifl 
courft?a the trorfc of I he fr^lmmo aim nop ho¬ 
rn ore ytarn rouwabt aJnw? cnlmJy in prr- 
scritod wladies of n mdimcniaxy and funda¬ 
mental trHnTA«i*r la Urn )unmr &n<\ senior 
ycnr^ a $lmtont Ht rt?*|UMml lo cwijrr’nlnaU’ hia 
mirk largely in one main department of Mudy. 
In every rtpf, however ho to to lake 

one course wiUhto of Kt^ department and U 
(m* t*i efcxl one ouurw hr? fiTnunw. 

Ohe of the dufUrreUvr faamm» of Prinwlou's 
undofftraduaU' vduealwiml program la tto 
eo-called " Piweplorial Hyarom M ImlrueUon 
in what may to mdtol ibe mdin^ dttparlmwnle, 
phllwiphy, hUlory and pdlilioi, an and nr«luiH 
oltJity, and lho Unspia^ ^Iv^n dmdlv 
by rneams ofinfoirfiEil aiinmtinw# on Uip rend- 
in^ a^ftnt’d A " rviunw M nul of 

the Ipptur^r given in ronnotfUon ivilJi \l or 
of the Bludy of 11 partietikr l^xllermk ivWrd 
on by Um keiarer, bui of a bcxly of 

rending lo wlilrh ihe Ireiurt^ given am *up* 
plpmeniary- Each student, ia made re«norv- 
ablo to a particular prwpUir for Ida reading, 
and miKiria to him at lea^l onro a week in 
each course for conference. Ho reporia to tho 
same preceptor throiiglimd for all hta reading 
in the W'vcm) course uf tlic aperlnl denanincnl 
In which he hoa rlir^en to comtuitraUi Ills work, 
and for bJa rradltig In the cuunif outside Ida 
H|wcial dvpartmctit to tliQ IrcUimr In Mint 
cnuriH* or to the Instructor who haa charge of 
Itfl formal coruluct In the cliurtrnoiii. At 
cnclt conference Urn preceptor usually mceU 
from thrtfc (ci j«U of Urn men aligned to him. 
The method*) of can Terence dllTnr, of courae, 
M’llh tfio cliftrncicr of llio subject, but nro 
always infarmnl. being Intended, not aa qnla 
or melutlon or drill, nut na a metlioil of couch¬ 
ing, but, no fnr as tins pm cop lor la concerned, os 
a means of finding out bow thoroughly and 


inMdli^tmLly ihc sLudcnt Iiilh done hia rending 
and, jmj far aa the acudeat m concemetf, sa a 
tncmita n f NiimglAiion itnd enllghummeni with 
rrftsird la the ^ludv m hand, JJin w^ork b* 
ctpbumd to him wlmre H 1 a obicurc, and lu 
vmp*i and implication* are ealonded oul of 
tto Widcar madina and nrnHirer ucholarahlp of 
tto prccteipuir, wlioac real function is Ui servo 
him m s n guide, philosopher, and friend." 
Study mil^m urM ju eonfcrencca, as in tho 
B^Jcnii/h? rh/mrliiiJ?fiUJl center u/ioii iJta hi bora- 
Lorv- Thcpy art; meant ui supply to elu dy the llfo 
which it cannot have In the formal exercuma of 
the eJaomiotn and tu hnng llic students inlo an 
Inti male contact willi Lheir toariicm which la 
hardly pwibfc in other moth otto of iubliho- 
tlon. All members of the faoully do M pre- 
^pUirial 11 work; th«s<? who lecture or conduct 
the formnl cl w% exercise acting ns preceptors 
in far a$ their otljcr dutirs krill allow, as well 
Qailutt*' who toar the special title of Preceptor, 
The preceptorial system wa,a established in 
ItHlS, in the presidency of Woodrow* Wilson, 
HJid Jia^ had a ncjiablo buccc«3»s There are 
fiome fifty prceeptora in the Prinanon faculty. 
They tour the rank and title of ussiatant 
jvrofeftUH' The nxlnbltoliineot of this «y«lem 
inema^nl the budget of the Uni vend ly by 
about $100,000 per year. IL is largely nup- 
jHirtcd bp? eontribulions from the nlumni, 

Tim Citttdunu? He bool grants tike drgroeii of 
Master of Aria and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Il offers gradual? in^lructlon in philosophy, 
htouiry, politico, mjnmnirs, art and Arclueol- 
ogy, dm^ic^! Honmnlc languiigas, fltriuaiiiu 
Engunge^, Kiigli^h, mmhrnmrii^, astronomy, 
diyalc^, cltomuilry, biology, and ^rologj 1 . A 
mnilnonif group of reddenliai buildings, known 
as the Gmduaic College, ]« now in prueeaB of 
ermlan and will to eoniplelod m 191II TIicbo 
bufkhngN will provide a comfort aide and attrac¬ 
tive residence for some elgliLy grntlunle Hlu- 
drntff arind ffurrouridings udiirli arc exprtied 
to prove very atlroctivc to the atudenlfl and 
condueivp to xcliolnrly work, The Univer¬ 
sity also main Ulus n Hrhool of Klculrical 
Engineering with n two years' course of griidu- 
alo work leading to Mm degreo or Electrical 
linjrinrer. 

Grounds and fiuffdlnga — The Unlvcrsltv 
campus roiisisU rougldy of three tracts or land, 
adjoining r?arh oUmr. and comprising al>DUt 
frtO acres of latul. Tlie main college bull cl In as 
lire on the central portion, while llic now huild- 
inga of the tirnduntr College are being erected 
on the wwpUtii porLlon Tim eastern portion 
conutina h large tract of woodland and ex¬ 
tend a from the campus proper to Carnegie 
Lake. Tlmro nrr, all tol«f. /Ifiy-lliroo Univer¬ 
sity buildings; Nassau Hull, completed In 
1750, to ihn oldest nml historically the most 
InLcrrsting building on rollrgo properly. It 
i« now used ns an aclmlniatrativo building. 
Tlio UniversiLy Library contains about 
280,000 volumes. There arc sixteen donnilorioM 
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'which Ihuibc about 85 per cent of the urutor- 
gm dun Lea. The architecture of all or llio 
rooont buildings is collegiate Gothic. 

Student Life. — Because of iu location in 
a Himll town At n tils Lance from the large 
cities, the student life of Princeton escapes 
tho umlofllrnbic distractions of city life, ami 
Ims naturally acquired a Loliq of frank sim¬ 
plicity and youthful enthusiasm. The under¬ 
graduates arc thrown for their recreations upon 
Ihoir own resources and those of a generous 
outdoor world, tlioir life Logotiicr in closely 
knit, and Llicir friaudBliips am strong and inti- 
male, One of the leading factors m the dcimie- 
raoy of PrlncoLon's undergraduate life him 
always boon tho fncl Umt most of the under- 
rnduatcB live in tho dormitories, It is the 
Cairo or tho university /uitliorjtiea to provide 
rooms for all of tha flludonLs on the campus 
Tho freshmen and sophomores arc required 
to board at the UuivcraUy commons, while 
outing ttccoinnioLlfttioiia are nlao provided there 
for aa many upporclnwnmm as desire to iiaq 
them. Meal of the juniors and Hemora, how¬ 
ever, arc members of and dine at iliu so-called 
11 Upper Class Clubs 11 There nro at present 
fifteen such cluhu, each having an under¬ 
graduate mcinbershin or about thirty men. 

Registration. — The lolnl studeaL enroll¬ 
ment for tho current ypnr (191M912) ia 
15*1.3, classified aa follows. Grad unit 1 .School, 
149; School of Electrical Engineering, U; 
Seniors, 312; Juniors, 2ND, Sophomore*, 2DS; 
Freshmen, 305; students qualifying for regu¬ 
lar standing, 85; specials, 5, Tho Leaching 
stafT consuls of 72 prolmiors: 53 ruiaiiiUiiL 
professors qc preceptors; four lecturers; mid 
53 instructors and rushtmiLs. John Grier 
llibben, Ph.Dj LL.D., won circled Prejadtjiil, 
in January, 1QL2, succeeding Womlrow Wdauh, 
PJi.D , LL D., who roftigJied in October, IQ JO, 

a. F. 0. 

PRINCIPAL.—The chief educational oni¬ 
cer in responsible] clinrgo of a school. When 
a principal is assigned Lo the super vision of 
several schools in the same neighborhood, he 
Is called a supervising prinoipaJ, II. H. 

See SurnimsioN. 

PRINCIPLE. — See Ge*v ejulization; Law, 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. — A 
torm in frequont use in American inslitulions 
to indlcAte the gonornl field often designated 
aa ll\o Bcicnco or philosophy of education. 
Tho term is used to avoid the ucki of tho lorm 
" pedagogy/ 1 aomuwhaL in diaronute, and of 
philosophy of education, hh having a iijpIu- 
physicai con not a Lion. Tho usual appro ucU 
to tho subject is through nil oLtempt to romiu- 
lato biological. psychological, and miciologicql 
aa well ns plulosap Ideal H principles. 11 The 
entire subject, howavor. is discussed, aa it 
may properly bo, under the cap Lion of 


PuiLnsarnr ar Education. fte* aba Koc- 
catio.v, ArjuiKWir Hrunr or 

ruferrmtea under tiller ^iven above, 

PRINTING AND PRINTERS. — 8b? Rt- 

naimahck and Education. 

PRINTING, FORMS DP — ftr* Rbad. 
ino, ParaioUKar asp IltfiiEKE tip. 

PRISCf AN or PJU8CIANUS CMSA- 
R1ENS1S —• A Lalift gram mark n who )iv<*d 
lit* IfttUir part of llw fifth and lliv surly part 
of llm wltlh reniunc^ Hr taught at iVsn- 
nlnnlinoplo mid pul dip bed iiIkuiI a d lib 
/ n4> Juft vr)«<i C/rmniTmlir^ Thh b n mord 
rlfilxi rale systematic irraliwon LaUn grammar, 
which continual llirrrjifl^r In dommitle the 
subjert as an authority, much ow Justinian's 
Iwitlulr* did Roman It farmed the 

hasiw of all aiiU^qurnl irraHr^js on (iramrroar 
Much tin iliw of Itrdc. Alrum. lUbinun 
Mruirun, and following llm ttunpta lunlw of 
DoniilUH v l it vttut Llio u \l gr-nr rally uned 
It in far mom pxlriuiir Ihnn nuiirUua; in fart, 
in twicn D.'ft long aTi (J\iiiUill3ld« u j 

Oratory. It \vi rxir<i» in qlurnl a lliuiKnnd 
rnnmiHcnpL rojiii^ nnd i# htihui^ I hr most 
nUlrirrmiH nf rarh printed InmUfi, Thr 
n/inus Major ctmwLulfl nf llir first aixlc^u lirwika 
an Am lien re; l ho Pnmnnua Mtnor of I j»o 
two MlowiJig iKHikn an Syntax, 
thmigli iml often, they log^thor. Tim 

jiiosl ilnpoUHlit fiuiluro id (hr work in Lfm 
cniiflLnnL prnciicr of llio aullmr of quulfng 
cxicimvoly from a wub range of Laim nmlmni 
tu illiJMLralo ih'liniliim, rulo, example, and ex- 
ecjjLioiui In all, irmrr Llinn 2. r i(l nuilmr^ ara 
tpioted, ninny nf tboni man* limn mir hundred 
llincJ. VorciFa .‘iifnriiJ in qunlnl rnoro than 
700 liim*. Among ihr aqilmrs frrr|iirnliy 
(juoiod on 1 Ar’udoplianrfl, ArM'dlo, ('imir, 
Cato, C'icera, Rouiotalmm^, M^rtKluLun, Homer, 
Horace, Juvcnn), Jiiierailua, 0\id, Hallusl, 
Turoni’o, and Vorgil ll ia from Ihb wnree 
Mint the MhUIId Agt*^ derived much tit ita 
knowledge of llir rls^sirnl nulhora. Pn^rmn 
nlao wrote De Xotninr, I’rotwmine, rl 1VW*/, ail 
nbhiuvinti fc d form of the Urammar. In 
lumen SI I Yentuum ^nendo* Principahiim 
hr nkpLelmfl a grftinitnir k^noa on the first twelve 
linen of the vtfncid, 

RafertincoQ — 

Aiikuun, W Rrvrn LilxrdZ Art* (Niuw York. 1WH1) 
Kttlf., U. «nJ Iftirr-K M, ffrit*nr}MM<ri V r uln, 

11 nml 111 rohlnjri a rr|>dnl (L^litilui IH3H * 
]m ) 

P.\NI)Vrt, J. E llinftrrif d/ Ci*Mt*til Schwfvr&Mp. V»l. 
L CC'umlirUlg**, 1 LKd \ 

Btou. R, ami J^jiWALr, J. H Onhni*cA* Gmtnwtilik, 
(MualvU, IWW ) 


PRISON. — See Tenologt, Educational 
Ahpeut of. 
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PRITCHETT COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
MO ' A degree-granting i n »vmmiuii. Ton mini 
in ISGfl anti rhnrlrird na a ndlege in The 

faculty of nine rnrnilier* inrlndc’i fruir InMrur- 
loni of mn«lr and aM A preparatory tlt-prtrl- 
men l Lh nlsn cunducried 

PRJVAT DOCENT - Dacurr. 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION -He* Adult 
Em tatjun; (NiHEiug<fi7«ar^ e Hiuoolx; 

11(1 MC HWIITJ SRlF'ClILtUHE. 

PRIVATE vtr PUBLIC EDUCATION — 
See Pwtuaim, SrimiiL Pnivvn? 

8< ihioj*»; Prni.ic Hi iiwii*, Pnen Hciumui; 
Fmw; and HrxiE ami roviuism 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS - History. -The 
quraiinn n*i lei the refali\e wdue nf public and 
jm\atr education g<>™ bark iti antiquity ]n 
the Orrt/nfrnd /nWrlufr*, Qiiflilllinii informs u* 
that ihr mml rmrnrnl alnlm bail MSI led (lie 
mniu r in fn\iir td wending I hr pupil, ordinarily, 
to I hr win ml iti wltirh there Wafl a large mimlwr 
uf pupil* under i ml >1lr tear her* Thenumi ulijrr- 
Lhm hillir public ^ehnot vrax held In hiMhe cor- 
njfJiirjn nf mnral« by ihr bringing together uf a 
number nf children Quintilian niutwrrH thail 
ncluKita am i hi mnrr irumornl Ilian harm?* H 
will be iM'rn, Ihmdnrr, ilmi with him the argu¬ 
ment In vriih regard in Hit" relative Value nf 
public cilurnluni nnd duuiralk rdiiralirm, rinl, 
that of school* under pghlir direct inn of llw 
Stale and «f nuhhrlv appointed gavcrhofii, or 
mnnjittrrfl, and (hr prlirml instituted nud mnin- 
tainnfliy private enter pH:* fn the latter flen we 
nf the term the private wrlniul ran hardly be kiiIiI 
lu liatelirtMi n noumddi? inmiunion till tlm limn 
of ihr llrfurmnlmn,si arethroughout l)it*medie¬ 
val iijfm, l lit*Instruction wiui ril her wlrlctly eerie- 
ai&Niiua], under the direction or the Church, or 
strictly tutorial ami doruratir. Tim Abrdnriim 

v ) or petty acluml, however, Is probably of 
xirnrlar a/irujuily Util I ho private xrJitud of n 
somewhat higher gradi’, which afterwards was of 
Ht|ffinv'iii imporlniire to iiivllr the HunerviNimi 
of the Church, may be nnid lo have begun at 
Ihr Reformation period when the children nf 
Lwn or mure farm he* joined together Lo engage 
the amirrai of one tutor. Thu nuwt (UjIffUiid- 
iiiK inaUncr of llm private school nf llu* liino 
of the Reformation wrva the Sr hoi a Pncalti 
of Philip MclnnrhLfiori, which he hrdrf in hla 
own house Huidcnls crime with liuuifricient 
ireparnliim for flic Urn versify work nf WiLten- 
)erc, ulmill ihr year 1WI, nnd lo meet this 
need Meinuchtlum nUirlod n prupnrnlory 
hunrdiriK ecliooL tic entpiaed tcnchera lo 
M-hI him, nml th« school, Lliouffh nuL large, 
wag renowned and brenme the model for fur¬ 
ther Krhuahi--ordinarily public schools—in 
Cjermnny- 

The intrrKlueiion of the ProUalnnf form of 
fuith in Lite public acliooU led lo Lho wilb- 


tlniwal of children of f'alhohc parenfs from 
public nrdiciolH niul Ihr ernhlnj mrin of lutom 
who tnuRhl prhnudy. In i:n R lniul in 15H0 the 
l^irdR of Ihr Privy C'oimnl iFunjed letters Lo Llm 
Archhiuhnp of Cniifcrbury reciuiring him Lo look 
info I he religion nf nil srhaalmaslerF, nml in 
the irniim yenr Llm ArchbiNlioii nnulo InquM- 
lion into flic* clmcra™, inquiring for pycry 
nnridi the namefl of nrhuolmasters who Uiijglil 

pubbely or privately wilhin any inaii'a 
hmi^e irRhiii ymir parish. M and “if miyauch 
arlmolinaxtrr is reported, Known, or RUHpectrd 
lo lx* backward m the religion now crUi I ills lied 
by the laws ur the rcnlm ” or any way 11 secret 
hindernry ihrimr.” ° Private^ achoola of 
Catholic*, on ftceounl of religion, were LhUa 
auppreaac‘d Thin policy Wax further einplm- 
Fiw’il hv the n ere Wily of the poaamsion by 
the RchonlmiLHler of Lhe bialiop fl limirH?. A 
nernwary purl of aurli lirnifve wna lhe lliulcr- 
laking lu nilriid clmreh with bin Hcholivm and 
lu lenrli them Denii No well'a Calrchism, 
(See TEuuihTiK, Litk^hiso up; Cnuprii At- 
TRMUVf K UF SrilOLAlia ) 

There nre imhenlioriH lliaL the mibaeriplion 
In the r^rnguizod pnailinn of Lhe Elizabethan 
Churrh alTeeird the quealinn rd tlm ealnb- 
Jmhmenf of priialc KchuoJa with Puritan* aa 
well an with ralholim Tliuu HiiReinUfl Pagil, 
a “ liune, quiet p learned" man, was forced to 
leave hia]|\ mg in 1502, and cp| ablblmd n \m\ alo 
Rchnol in London " I Inuglu a few cliihlren 
Lhal 1 iniglif gel a little bread for me nnd mine 
Lo cal." In Oxford there are noliecH of the 
well-known private »ehon) nf Kdward Nylvraier, 
c 1020. William ('hilhjigwnrlh la Muled Lo 
lm\p probably received Iliaediicallon at Sylvifl- 
Ler’HMdwol uriiicli ttun in All SniniH pariah No, 
Luo, writ? PrunriM Cheynell uiul TJionma Willin, 
the mciwl fimioua phyairinu r»f 1 lie age. Anollier 
fnmoiiH pupil wuh Jrilin WllkiiiH Nyl venter was 
a noted Cirecinn and acted ns the interpret or 
to Melrnplnvnc-a C‘ritopylua P a Clrc'ek, when 
ho came o\er lo Oxford la lx* inaLruclcd in 
I ho doctrine* and discijilinew of I lie Church. 
Thomaa Ingmethor] , i rector of Great Sialnion 
in Durham, wiui a private sell ool man ter, 
eminent fur liki knowledge or Hebrew " niul 
far hiw udinirnhlc metliorlB in pedagogy." Ho 
heldaclitiol in hii private house, where lie laughl 
twelve tir fourteen hoys lie translated Lho 
ciiLechiam Into Hebrew’. But the most famoua 
private grammar schools were undoubtedly 
tliOHC of John Milton (q.u), 1630-1(^10. "that 
wonder-working Academy/ 1 and Limb of 
Tlunnna Ennmny (qa) lu London, c. 1030- 
Pamuby was) onr or tho moat Jtonorcd clnaslclsta 
of Ida lime In Europe. 

In Queen Klunbell/a reign gepamlo achoola 
aprnng up for lho leaching of arithmetic and 
writing Thoae were all private boIioqIh. 
7ii MQ2 appeared Numnlnvy nakm’fl Well- 
irprinp oj ,Sciences (an Arithmetic) nnd Lhla 
contains at the end of the treatise the first 
known proapaolua of a private bqIiqoI In Eng- 
30 
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land. Gentlemen ara invited La send 11 their 
oJuldron or servants 1 ' for nifltriicLion in aritli- 
molio and similar arts, to Humphrey lJuker, 

11 for a reasonable consideration,' 1 aiul iirrangc- 
montfl are announced for children boarding 
with him Possibly Hugh Ohlcnslic may buvo 
had snail a privnto aaliool yet earlier (via. in 
lfi-13) for tho touching of bookkeeping. John 
Mollis had flitch a school in I007 L Jlenry Lylo 
in 1010, John Spoidcll in 1028, Robert HarL- 
woll in 1030. In 1050 John Kornev's malhe- 
mnlloo-1 private school was well known, 
Charles Ilaolc tells un in 10GO, in his AV?w 
Discover jj oj the Old Arl of Teaching .School 
(and it must bo remcnibci eel his was a fi private 
grammar aohool"), that lie had sent Ins boys 
for the last twelve years, after hifl own school 
bourn, to Mr, James Rodder La learn writing 
and arithmetic Another such private school¬ 
master for writing anti anthinrlio was Noah 
Bridges. lie says in 1G53, dating from Putney, 
that in his school ho Laught writing and iirilh- 
metio, merchants' accounts, geometry, trigo¬ 
nometry, algebra, and also the Greek and 
Latin tongues. It may therefore bo safely 
Bnkl that in Bridges' school there was a metro 
comprohonnivo curriculum than in any public 
grammar school. The priyato Behoof, there- 
Coro, inaugurated the teaching of the modern 
subjects, and, after tho Commonwealth, led Lo 
the leaching of English a& a rccognUed BUlijecl, 
even lo Ilia detriment of the clnoeical lan¬ 
guages, Still, Lhcro were private schools which 
followed, on the whole, Lite subjects and meth¬ 
ods of tho grammar schools. 

The ejection of tho ministers of religion 
umlor tho Act of Uniformity, 1002, greatly 
intensified Ihc development of private schools 
In many of Ihesa canes tho direct sources uro 
soon of tho establishment of tho important 
Dissenters' Academies few). They began 
as private schools in widen both secular and 
religions subjects were studied. They took 
in pupils of very different ages, They were, 
for instance, the training ground of Uio next 
gone ration of dissenting ministers. TJio tran¬ 
sition to the constitution and organization of 
the marc or less public institutions of Diesen- 
tors' Academies waH thus simple 

Tho history of private LiHors is a branch 
of educational history ng yet unwritten. But 
ono of tho origins of the private school is to 
bo seem in a remark, in the biography or Dio 
Elizabethan Archbishop Parker, in a descrip¬ 
tion of whoso early oducation iL jh remarked, 
" It was usual in England at this Lium for tho 
sons of Lhc bettor classes to havo privnto 
tutors, a class of boy friends being sometimes 
formod." ThiH inovomont must have been in 
progress in Iho liraL half of the sixteenth century, 
for lCiaamus and Vivea, and other RonaisaanCQ 
wrlLcrs, advocate Tor the royal and noble pupils 
that the tutor should have other childi on joined 
for joint'Instructioni as indeed was the prac¬ 
tice, for inatanco, of ViLtorino da Fcltro. 


It is difliculL Lo truce the hiHLory of Liu* airin' 
private Helmed. (See Woman, llmnun Edu¬ 
cation op) Hut then* ettn bn liLtla doubL 
that Its development is fnilmlantmlly the name 
as Tor the boys, vis. DmL it U an [■xU’mdan of 
the work of the private tutor or governed by 
tho addition of further pupils from a second 
or third family U ia quite clear that there 
was a jirivale school for young girls in Antwerp 
conducted by men. The well-known practice 
of tho employmr nt of n jnun ns tutor In a 
family to noble girls led, in Mils rase, to tho 
conduct cif a girU’ nelicml by men (See the 
writer's 1'iptfj and ihc. Rcnnveeitrv /i’r/ucu- 
lion of Women, n xv.) In SLryiie'a Life of 
Whitflifl, Vol III, p. 383, there in a protest 
ngniiiBL girls being Caught within the precincts 
of Lho church, " espcciaHy wring they in ay 
have instruction by women in the town tT Oiio 
of the car)icnL examples.of n fully organized 
private Hcliool Tor girls is that kepL by Mrs. 
Berwick In Hackney in 1 tid'd — where m many 
as 800 girls had been rdumlcd That there 
were other well-known private wrhtmljs nL 
Hackney, one of which was kepL by Mrs 
Salmon, 1017-1051, and qI Chelsea is clear 
from Pcpyti ami othera. In 1018 llierc* was a 
girls 1 private hoarding achcml at Manchester 
kept by a Mra. Atnyiv The most famoiui 
of these private primula Tor girls was L)mL of 
Mcs. llallumu Makilv {q c_), who had been the 
governess in the dnughirr uf King Churtrs [. 
A little later Hannah Woolley kept a private 
school and wrote The LViif Jr wan's Companion, 
1075. (See also Abibj.l, Maiiy.) 

A quickening in hue nee in ilie growth of the 
privaLo sellout is to be Irnenl in the establish¬ 
ment of private schools for the leaching of 
modern languages (a nubjcct altogether neg¬ 
lected in the public sehoDhO- Tlie earliest of 
Ihcae was that of Vierre iWi IMoicbc, who wrote 
n textbook for French in 1553 C’lnudc llolv- 
baiul {q.v,) t who taught French and Unban, 
was Leaching in Loudon by 1550 and esub- 
lished a moat important private school. AlmuL 
1580 John Florio (r; r.) was leaching privately 
in Oxford. For a full account of throe modern 
language private touchers, are the present 
writer's Religious Refugees and English Ertuen- 
lion (in Lhc Huguenot Society’s Proecedi now, 
1011). It should be noted that in |5D2 CJ. a. 
do la MoLlm was ulread 3 ' leaching lirlvnlTh¬ 
irl pupils, and foreign Icttclirro noon aftcrwlima 
egin to be named ns leaching In Indira' prival e 
schools. After the HeMorntinn in 100(1, privafr 
schools brfpui to multiply su m lo supply an 
education in which the Iuihj s should be the 
English language ami modern Hiihjrcta. This 
change may bo marked by the puLdi union of 
books like that uf B rigid In lid's Grammar of tho 
I?nqliah tongue . , . maAiutf n complete system 
of English education for the use uf school* of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1712. The growth uf 
private bcIiooIb and academics boLlt foT young 
gentlemen nnd for ladioe In the eighteenth ecu- 
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lury wiw remarkable Hume of thcfu* private 
schools Iiamc important histories, eg. Ohenin 
School in Hurrrv. Founded in lflOG, when a 
roaster brought hi* rc lidars away from London 
to avoid Liu* Hrrnl Plague, ihe&rluioL was at first 
curried on in thw church Mfry. The echool- 
timaler llien Lnnk a hau«*\ and sr tiled IuksvIiuqI 
In the town. Tliia swliool was taken over by 
a Huguenot refugee, a Mr. Hartxay, and ro- 
imdaed in ihn family till it wan purchased by 
William (!il|dn toe). 1 li^ wdhknown lover of 
and writer on flriI i^It aconery. Another fa¬ 
mous proprietor wan Dr Mayo (i/.r,), who 
made the gallon) lho center of the PffltalqAsian 
Influence in England 

The College id PrccenUira (founded IS Id) 
in llliKitnahurv Square, London, \vaa founded 
almost entirely liy English private school- 
rmuiicro, nnd hn« played n significant part in 
the development of educational movement# 
iu England, Tito Association of Privato 
Hchonlmatflcra of (5real HriLain wiw founded 
In l SSL It aim* to safeguard the in tercel# 
of private Belinda and to ««teurr their efficiency. 
At present the Asocial ion \h concerned to 
check lint minidisk muni of new rHiouL or Urn 
compulsory purchase of privateschool# through 
campdiUim by the local authoring acting 
under the net of 1BU2 to raU*bli*h secondary 
schools. Huire 1WJ2 miuiy private achiral* liavo 
In thiij way Iwen converted into public schools 
or have Ikkui put mil of existence altogether. 

F W. 

CharacUriirticB of private School, — A 
working definition of the worth private school 
would be generally given and generally nc- 
copter I in some such form its libs, That whilo 
public aohoala arc nupporlcd and eon trailed by 
tha elate government, private schools nru 
Hair-dii ppurUM and free of government con¬ 
trol. An a enmllnry Lliey nro not open to nil 
comers, but lend to bo schools attended by a 
group or diim Mom is made in Lhem of 
questions of poroonaliiy and of special aim. 

Tha nclf-support chnracterl^liq of private 
schools may take either one of two forma. A 
private school mny be a commercial ventures 
supported bv direct payment* to lho manager 
or "owner, nr it may bn b imported by sub¬ 
scription or oiulowinrnl, mo UinL the element 
of profit is mom or less eliminated The first 
Torni law comprehended, perhaps, Lho larger 
pnrL or the private school group. Its charac¬ 
teristics are of course well known, nnd the ncnll- 
ment of Hoc rules against it generally prevail*. 
Cominerrlnl proeewes introduce! nelf-ndver- 
tialng, often rumdngly concealed but. of ton 
very blulnriL; rmniiiorolul attitudes of bargain 
and dicker encourage mutual hostilities and lho 
taking of advantages nn both Kiilm. Tliesti 
things nro unwholesome between tcmdier and 
tauglil Moreover, commercial patronagn in 
luirdly the attitude for a true acckrr of in- 
BlniBtlcm. Yot thcfio dangers are in practice 
not ao great as they acoin. In Lho Tirol place, 


them arc saving and antiHcptic influoncca in 
the occupation itself which meet and repel theso 
infections. Just us, in Ihn modern world, the 
publication of books and nowspapera, or the 
production of art nnd music im left solely to 
the support and judgment of lho market, bo 
churches, musemmi, selioobs, theaters may and 
do appeal to private patronagn wiLhoiit ruinous 
remilLJ. And there are alno many counteract¬ 
ing Advantages in this form of organ Rati on. 
Private venture hcIiooIh lire always very cloao 
Lu Lhc true demand of the public; what people 
waul, limy know. They tend, moreover, to 
collect about interesting and eJTeetivo person¬ 
alities Private schools get more than their 
share of good as well ns of bad teachers. The 
relation between tenchor ami taught, being 
a matter of free choice and not controlled by 
n system of appointment, tends to be personal 
and endearing. Probably the most pcrmaiumt 
wrvico of privnLe aahools. since they are thus 
flexible, lies in their utility ns experimental 
HchoolB {q v ) Their experiences servo as 
models or warnings to the community. Among 
wluvl mny be called ibo “ marginal activities " 
of the school orgauiRation, private elTorL will 
nlwnys play a valued part; for no slop to ad¬ 
vance in education him over been taken wiLhoiit 
the lcadoraliip of privoto nchooln. They nro 
not only the homo of lost causes and impossible 
Itiyidlira; they work in advanro of the mam 
body. (Seo DBKBtT’ivBs, Rniooi^ Ftm; Kin- 
DBmiAnTEH; CoMMEnc:iAL8crianLs; Adiirul- 
tuhaTj Education; Intiuktuul Education; 
lIoAni)i>s'(i fii'jnmu; Deutsuus Landkuzus- 
uuNoaiJF.iME; Ecolk nus IlouiiHS; Exriini- 
i iRSTAh Hriioni*', etc.) 

lhit though at present all lists of privnLe 
schools aro don minted by private von Lure, yet 
Lho endowed hcIluuIb bcoiu to bo increasing mid 
aro pnrlmps destined to play n lending rAlo 
among privato HcltouU in the future They 
aro rnoro permanent than privato venture 
Bchools, Limy luivu longer and riper tradition, 
lliey liavo generally morn capital and resources, 
anil they liurmonizu with tlm modern lendon- 
rirej, to combination and to large enterprises. 
The endowed privato school may bo a Blatoly 
institution, iitdisliriguinhablD in structure nnd 
character from a largo public school, It may 
have a lonjc-deuoeudod pedigrea; it may repre- 
iwnl a religious tradition, or u much loved bdcIrI 
tradition; it mny have an honorable history of 
educaLioind nUrdnment. It 1 b by ils perma¬ 
nence emancipated from dangerous commercial 
traits, while on Lhc other hand it in free to 
follow, without rniifmnon or control, Its special 
task or special aim. (See Endowment#.) Llko 
a \ oluutary rrligioua organization, such srhoola 
11 enjoy tho Immense advantages of freedom of 
association, of peroomd inilinllvo, of Individual 
growth." They are Important boyoiul Lhelr 
mmibnr. (Hoe Puiimc Sciionufl.) 

Private Elementary Schools. — Solf-Biipport, 
personul freedom, and personal care, flexibility 
41 
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of organization, and prompt adjustments being iIiourIi under alricl government control, are 
LhQ virtues of tho private school, il will Booa class srhcxjk rtxmlnR /ra, and belonging to 
apponr Hint tlio private school counLfl much the twurgeoim in type 

more in some purls of the educational Hold limn In Denmark ami Norway, In Sweden and 

in others. Il la noltoo much to any that in nil Finland the private Hthooln ant nf special 

olomonlnry odiumtion, In oompariBon with llio lm|MfUncc and influence, more particularly 
public Bohoolj tha argument, for the private afl regards secondary cKlumtlon, In all lh pm 
school amounts to very little, and llio lomlcnay coimlrie* the nUile feaving c^amlnntion which 
or modern ortucnlional ovoiullon is nil against H pussod at or nboul lho ttge oi eighteen, la 
it. In tho Ronort of Ilia Umtod Stales Com- the only porUil to the university. Cnmll- 
miflaiouor of Education for 1010 il is elated dales are prepared for il ritlicr (I) In *inle 
Oa por orml or nil children rIUjiuUhb wduml aahoala.in imuiiclpiU whoaU, and m rraoftaUcd 
in tho United Stales are nlLcndlng elementary private flclumls, or (2) in schools which havn 
schools, nntl llml 02.0 |>dr contoflhom ara in not gained or perhaps lwvo not light recoil 
public aohoola. Tho sum a observation inighL nilian, in private con cars, ami by pH veto 
bo inuclo of Germany or Franco To find any tin Lion In tho latter r,wii tlmy are railed 
oonsldornblo amount of prlvalo olomoniftry privaUftla, and are subjected to a tfcmcwhftl 
work olio must look Lo the more or leas loler- severer toal. 

olod roligioufl aohoola. But even In countries These iwo leaving cvarnlmdiona are the 
whore this kind of Bahaol (aca Farpcuim. medium by which the rrTognilinn of private 

School SvsTJiii) oxiata, na ft Bignificiuil pari of schools Is ofTccLed- If, in budding* and equip- 
Iho pnblio ayalom of olomonUry education, numt, in cumminm, iffirirnry of slnff, and 
it ia more and moro doming undor government salaries, a acJiool reach a milndattory auindurd, 
control. TJiiu Jb tlio only important type of il ia allowed lo hold ilie leaning exarmnnhon 

private oUmumlary school within ilH walla, just like a Hiatt sdionl, and 

Other motives for privaLe olomculriry work il* maulers, iji the prwnrr nnd under the 

B ’ ico liltlo result One motive may he guidance of n Kovrrnmenl-appomirtl censor 
in the jihilfmlhropia schools, especially from outride, ronduci ilm rmi iwr pari, of ijie 
of largo cities, corporftla or privaLo vonlurca, examination (a upennlly interfiling and 1m- 
dcaliug with children unable, through poverty porlisnl feature In nil llww rountncAl, whertaa 
or otlior defeat, to ronch tho public schools. prhnliHia lmvo their vxruuiiuilrona,tailh written 
Another, loss BignUiaaiil, ia found in private and oral, conducted by an cuuiminiilinii board 
oxporimonlftl flclioola {q.v) ongngod in trying who are nlrangers to the rnmlulnira Huch 
now molhodfl of olonicmUry work- The pri- umnln recognuod acIkiuI* an- regarded an 
vnlu kUxdctgarlcua alUl hold ft Iftrgo \mvsft n( hclpvug to uuvke up the mvtuuial pnwtrinh u( 
work. Of coiirno Lliaro arc innny morn ah- flocoittlary education. their Rlnlmlir?i mre found 
santoofl from llio publio aahoola Limn (.Ilia ac- nlangHida those of the sUle frrhndln; inaslcrs 
oounla for, A ccrlnin number of children or mlairiisaori from the niu* kind of eclmril 
oro auppoBod lo ho picking up LIteir oleintmliiry oiwily pass inio norN^rr of Ujr oihrr - - Irotn 
odvication in fnmily condiUonB, or with tutors Iho pnvnlo acbool lo the pnldie nr Un&N fre- 
or govcrneaaog, orin rf clftino Bchools." Some of qucnily) from the puhlie in tho private, — nntl 
Ihcao dliildren, chiefly of llio rich and well- nol iiiLfrctiucnlly a leather may 1«‘ found on- 
to-doj slaying out of auhoal, uro goillug a had gaged in both kind* of ftcluxiU at the biutw time, 
olomontary oduaalion for waul of ays Lem. Time hers from a public achool arc oh ofion na 
Again, n kTgo number of children in Homo nob found acling as government eciuwira nb 
nlacoa arc losing Lhoir olomontary otlncalion tho oxnmiimUons in a private pcliool; nntl juaL 
by going to work promnUiroly. But, allowing as ofLon teachers at a private school aci as 
for all ihia abaonoo, it romaina true that ivendy government camera at a public achool. Thus 
tlio wholo of modern oloimmUry oduonlion Llio two kinds of Hchool are perpetually anting 
belongs to publio Bchools and is couduoiod and reaoling on ono anolhcr, lo the good of 
by Ihoin, so dofiiuLcIy do Llio Iwo tilings, pub- both; each tcmlfl to impart to the other iiu 
lie school and elementary education, belong cliaracieriaLic virtues and oxcclkuieoa; and 
toRQthor, the two, by varying met hods, work bannonl- 

Private Secondary School b. — Far (lifToront ously nntl offoctlvdy toward* ihn name gonl — 
ia tbo case with llio soconcUry aaliools. A nro,liidood, so far aa It Is desirable, welded into 
briof survey of Die hold of education will bIiow one. (Heo Uhkmauk; Finlanu; Nciuwat; 
LlmL llua is tho Bpoaial homo of tho private Swedkn l 

school. Among pnviUo sclvoola orlg'maUul Even if in time more of our Amcrlonn work 
every form of wIinL ia now known aa high- goofi lo llio public high school*, sllll ihcro arn 
aoiiool work in Anuirlca A largo fraction nomo loaiiimnlo demands for varieLy In aocond- 
of il is still done by Ihoin, piobnbly from a ary aohool life which various forms of private 
fiflli lo a quarlor, Nearly Llio wholo of nofiool muBt always bo called Upon lo anlUfy. 
BccondAry cducalion \\\ England up to 1002 Some LbingH tho public high schools would 
was of Lho private school typo. Ev«m in not do, if they could, or could nol, if they 
Germany and France, tho secondary schools, would. Some of these demands will nmnuh- 
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nly create privnu? achonte Ami at any rale, 
looking at the ninlirr from another angle, as 
long iw there arc private rmhmite, /or any 
reason, tlu> larger pari, the elrongcr part, mul 
the beat pnrl of them will Ik* e^ondury arhnote, 
(rtce lIinK Haionua in tiie United States.) 

IWu/rmuif XchtHiln —* Tim nootlfl of the 
adolescent nro va-nmis la infinity, The pos- 
BllnllUoa of secondary work nro therefor© 
legion They may bo roughly domed as 
vital, i «?. concern©*! with llio development or 
powmnliiy, nr vocational, i>. concerned with 
Urn eortwvnlion of that permumllly lo lu; 
life work Df iIipi«\ Ui Dio children p the moat 
conscious, llio mc*H Imperative, the most edu¬ 
cating are the vocational preoccupations 
Ilul thc?w* linvo been, however, far several 
gciierMion* In mir public nclioote strangely 
mteundcTtft-ood, mump proem ted, it ml neglected 
Children hnva Iwrn obliged in seek their vara- 
Unhid training in America mu of hpIidoI The 
efTed in naturally tlm well-known early de¬ 
parture of American children from schools of 
tin* nuuv Only fl |ier cent nf the school papu¬ 
lation is reported in I he C’o mini winner lu H100- 
1010, rvn nI tendirig public high schnola. 

Now private vocational fvolinnln noi so ro- 
jMirLcd have made up fur n largo nmnmiL of 
thin neglected work, I'or example, Urn " luml- 
nma college " nnd nclionh Imvc nepmnplnduHl 
much good vocational work (flee Cmniitn- 
cial KDilcAiins.) Omierjilly they have linen 
private verilurea, originating spontaneously 
mil of the proving need, ml nf these arc 
Hllll of IIiIm sort. Lint there arc beginning Lo 
hn private endowed nclmolM which promise 
still more In tlm futirm And tho college and 
univcraiLy course# of llita norl muni Bonn bn 
reckoned with. Other orcupnlloriH lira ropra- 
senled in the corn in unity hy nrivnLn schools. 
Tho schools of murir nnd ntlmr nrls, whose 
named fill up tho nducftiinnal directories uf our 
cities, nm mainly such (no© Amt flcHooia; 
Miunr HciinouO. They originate in llio 
demands of tlm locality and ore private ven¬ 
tures, though them am aomo private oiulow- 
monU, anel some nm affiliated with col logos and 
sclicmte with endowments not under gov em¬ 
inent control They ore exceed i ugly mnnorovia 
and well attended. Ilanilicrafui arc umght 
In ihteway in nn increasing number of schools, 
o g, RchonU of telegraphy, dressmaking, conk¬ 
ing, phnrmaey, and bcIiooIh with a mom enm- 
iirolieiifllve iiwpep likn " mothcrcrnft" and 
L philanthropy," There are advanced bcIiooIh, 
under privaUi mnnngemenl, hut growing hi 
puhlicily. Wo find tlm vocational trade 
Hcluiola and manual training arhoola of a 
Kcncral typo, originating In private endowment 
mul fllmrgmg fees, but of groat public power 
nnd value. Wo find groat hcIiooIa connected 
with apncial Industries (boo Indubtiual Edu¬ 
cation), Wo find trade iiohoaia con nor Led 
with cliurclitfl. Tho whale field or ftocondary 
training Is Mlod with vocational private 


nchools, Betting an example lo the public bcIiooIb, 
nowadays gravitating thoinaclvcs toward the 
public flclioal ayatoin, but to bo reckoned dis¬ 
tinctly na pari uf the creditable result of iho 
American individuality in education which 
would be seriously missed, if lost in the future, 
and which la embodied in private bcIiooIu. 

Among LIm vocational occupations of boo- 
ondnry schools Is preparation of cnndldalcs for 
cnLranno not directly Into the markoln of llfo 
hut into Jriglior innUtulions of learning. In 
this cIilrh one might rookon candidate^ for 
govcirnnirnt service nnd other occupriLions pro¬ 
tected by examination or oerti Rea lion. No 
public school aysLem can cover lliia ground 
ccmiplololy. Army, navy, civil service, pro- 
fessional and technical ecliools, flcienliftc work, 
have ho many varying needs ilh to create a large 
body to give private preparation Special 
doxiiiriliea imply special schooling. licnco 
Dm iumd bora of privnLo schools. (Sco In- 
nuaTiUAi. Education.) 

Fripitraliw i fur CoIIcqc. — A most signifi¬ 
cant group nf schools in America, culled fl pre¬ 
paratory schools," or 11 filling school*," lias 
origin a Led in Dio need of previous preparation 
for thu college and universities, mail recently 
themselves priynUi bcIiooIb TJu'flc sc hoofs 
have many special intellectual and social ideate: 
but their work, though actually, Tor historical 
rerumiiH, rather specially lmgumtie and ilico- 
rrlicul. has been accepted os representing 
aevoral osHeiitml require me ids fur secondary 
culture They have thus enjoyed n great pres¬ 
tige; ami Imvobcen used lo deterjnino thecoumo 
of public an well n« pri vain secondary educaliou. 
7'Jiny have been diseuasrd and stand a rdtecd hy 
commiilDeo mul other bodies appointed for 
Ibis purpOHii, ami doubtless excrcieo n groat 
nnd wholesome influence over American edu- 
calkin. 

Tho participation of tho public high schorls 
developed in Dm InHl fifty yen™ In tho work 
of tho preparatory or filling schools of Amer¬ 
ica has boon of great service lo education, In 
the standardization or college requirements, 
and lu tho move for uniformity as ngaiiifll llio 
somowhnt enpriciouB and confused diversity 
of difTernnl college demands Private and 
public. Bchaolfl liuvo worked side by side, and 
the massive power of the nubile school him 
made itsHr felt. In tho Immediato future 
public snlioote may ho oven more useful Jr; a 
similar way; speaking In Die name of tho gen¬ 
eral publlo, Limy enn nssuro tlm colleges and 
univomlUt% as private schools cannot, that 
limy may now safely admit Lo their work, 
without too much distinction among Hubjoeln 
prepared in school, any poraon of BUltablo 
lulolleotiial Btaturo and coinpotonoy, But 
groat as arc the hopes for Dm public soliool, 
ncvcrllmlesji, as far as special preparation 
demanded by higher ImUiLutlons te ooncomed, 
tills will probably in Lho mul remain afaator 
most stiululating Lo lho oroatlou of appro- 
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priftlo privato echgolflj ua iL ta now a lending 
inloroal among thorn. (Soo College ilBoninB- 
MBNTfi ton Admihbion.) 

Aiiolhor form or luwfuliifiaa of the preparatory 
aahoalu has bflQti collateral among tho grauua 
of flQooiidQry boIiooIb in general. Not only 
ib their 'work m their own tsvak n HEidflcanl. 
part of the Bum total or nooomlary education: 
but Lhoy have nlao influonofid tin) theory and 
praotiao of all olhor Becoiulnry bqIiqdIb about 
thorn. Thia inlluondo count* among the serv¬ 
ices of privala aohoola to tho country. Even 
wlioro Iho publio high sohuola have outdone 
thuir modou, the private nchoaU have after 
all many lima* sot iho fashion. 

Military Schools. —Another apooiiri form of 
training dosorvos mention by Itself, among Lho 
Aotivitio* of privalo aolmola. In Europe lho 
oduonlional offoota of universal military aerv- 
ico Jiavo ofton boon favorably commented 
upon. Even wlioro, however, Uub Borneo in 
universal and compulsory, Uicro aro special 
boIiooIb for vocational limning of oflinera. In 
England, with oortnin brilliant oxcopLioiuj, 
tliia work ia loft to volunteer cfTort. In 
Amorion wo have always hail WasL Point, ami 
Annapolis, our only apocinl school*, to look 
Up to for inadola and loadership. UuL with 
somo ojcflopllony in Hid matter of drill mid 
organization, tho privnto boIidoIb in this 
oomitry have taken ovor tide mot lor entirely. 
Tlio military aahools of this country nro privalo 
hoIiooIb. Liko all privalo boIiooIh they vary 
in ofliaioncy; but tlio be.ul of thorn allow tlio 
groat eCCoata oC a vocatvoival ideal ot a high 
oodo pursued with devotion. It 1 b jnnin- 
tniwid In a rceont nriiolo (Military Stm« 
Institution Jour naif Mny, 1012) (Imt lho 
military ai fruition in tUo United Sin Lob In 
distinctly bonofitod by tjioao military aolioola. 
AVliothor Uiia belief bn justified or not, lho 
ofTaata on tho solioolg and pupils of Ijiia train¬ 
ing nro justly valued. Tho only criliciBm 
offered against them has been lUoir landancy. 
owing to tho superior oflloioiiay of llioir morn! 
training, Lo collect difficult enat^ kn thorn, n, 
aritioiem wliiali Ims boon made also of boarding 
schools, smnll oollogea, and nil privalo bdIiooIb. 
(Soo Militahy Education.) 

Dcnomutational Schools .— Tho forma of 
privnto acliaol UitlujrtQ conaidorod oaulcm- 
plnto Bcliool chiefly as preparation for life. 
This ideal, however, docs not con lain lho wl\olo 
cftso. Tlioro must ho motives for the Croatian 
of aohoole in which vocational preparation 
plays a loss pioininout pari. Belton) years aro 
brnncliOH or tho Trco of Li to not leas Limn of 
lho Troo or Knowledge, and in iliciir ollucal and 
spiritual oxporionoos jdoals of groat jufliumat) 
and worth must be rodocUsil. There is, Cor 
oxamplo, tho roligious lifo, vory haul lo provide 
for in governmental boIiddIb. Governments 
oan in modorn times recognize no roliaious 
body nbovo another; the religious oxporiGnoo 
must be loft to olmroli and homo, lloro is 


a mast puwerfuL arid apjmrrnily mml perma¬ 
nent nrgtmirml for lb* tmmon of private 
a a hauls. All mli|daua IwhIush froJ thin im¬ 
pulse. 01 the private high iwdionk deoil with 
in tho Report of the CeirimWonm of Irklu- 
cation, two Hurds are conducted by religious* 
hodlea. A lories part of the crtllrgit^ and utlh 
vonilUeai In the Lulled SiaUws arc dilmr under 
dirtnA, control of &t>we MigwUfi tomly or In 
dose aHiliiUlon with iL Thu Calhidle IMu- 
enlion AssiociaUnn, fur enarnpl^ imn on il* 
roll Q7 Eallegefl. 10 iJemiimri'r*!, BKO hem hi. 
Tim PruU^dani dtinatninalkma an? not Ua^ikwartl. 
Thera arc oveu aeluKiU lnujnde<l uoi merely 
la be normociarian bill m ref oily lo diminish 
Tuligion ns life Dxpnnrncr AM llm b urata- 
wtrily private arliool work. Modern govern¬ 
ment Bchoola imi^t npimrt iilly ^rular, 

Social Selecllom —Hut llictf »^e oilier IIfo 
orpericncirji than million which «nvernmenial 
BaliQuU cauuat fciruudly rec^g,niaa Piwpl as 
Inaidcnts and by-nroducta of iheir hLwiory. 
Among them nrv the cxporien*rr^, the tdenui, 
live 1 labile (t^^ciaia<l wiln family hhr and lho 
life or aocial gnoiips. Un lho M of Social 
selection there nro reartMl Urn ino^t fnimius 
ami parluipu the \wal of ilm pnvalt* srliooU 
Tho great Englhdt fiohooln repiw^nl a social 
cln«s. Thom nm mieli idinob) ihwuftli plwiy 
\nuler government fiuiK'rvi^ion in Frutire a»>d 
Oormnny, mprracnliiig aerial disiineUon oa 
woll tvs religion. In Ainerirn, while wo recog¬ 
nize llial our idraJ^, aur cllncji, even tmr nrnn- 
nora and oilRloma, rnnal m ihe main lir vuah 
aa Ui lit uu to IwAuuft Ui lho ftrval public family 
of which wo are all proud, yul ev<*n her® there 
are family groups al a mnro private chamdcr, 
winch seek for Hepnrnicnr^ and dlnlinctlon, 
oappcially In education. How \aluiilj|« «ueh 
things may he is n nmUrr of some durpuie. 
Tlio doalrinaire domocnil la apt lo dengmice 
fluoh nnibiliDiia: the parent face to face wilh 
tho problem of his bqji'b life Is porlmpH n]il lu 
ovcrvaUm exactly suc-k tluililwUmut aa nro 
oherleiiod in private sehoola In aome nunrfera. 

Tho diflcroct American need not take rides. 
IIo will remember tlio federal constitution 
and tlio couiitry’H motto. At ouy rate, in Lho 
obbing Lido of family life, especially in iho grcuL 
citioa. nrlificial fninilv expericncoa aecni now 
oailed for In aolioal fife; in many eltuaLiomi, 
publio boJiooIb may mid do efficiontly perform 
UiiB fimclion, yoi iheru nro ritual!ime, uuuolv- 
nblo by ncliaolfl open to nil coniers, which must 
bo met by hcIlouI* of private cJlort. Many 
a uJiooIb, oven In Aiuorieu, imiH rxint which 
Inteml no muro and ]irefers iioUiiiiK elso limn 
Hucial and domestic iiriv&cy. Tlieae ochuolB 
nro not necessarily objectionable or of nnucrv- 
inu ld tho aliite. " Wo begin,” wryn lUiflta, 
11 our publio affootioTia In our fmn l lies." Wo 
oorlainly may bogin them lu cuioh a privalo 
mid aoahulcd pcliool, which is after all full of 
corpora to nnirii There is no ovldanco iliui 
tho aoadotmea of lho oiglUcouth ooiUury, or 
U 
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the boarding schools, or pnvalc day schools 
of our own Lime hove not produced lorir share 
of public acrvante. (Sw Doaiimno SoirioLa; 
Academies; Family Education.) 

The scouting parlies and forlorn hopes in 
iho warfare of the Liberation of lluinnnily 
belong to private schools It should bn rc- 
mcmbortul Unit llmra Is all mnliigulLy in ilio 
phmeo "jmbllr service"; ll coininU 1 * both whuL 
is done for the public and what is done by it. 
The main question abcml nny educational in¬ 
stitution therefore Is not who pays for it but 
wbal ll 1 b worth to ilio common good. 
11 Modern ala tea,” flays tho Commissi oner. 
11 shall certainly sec to ll that any citizen of 
any ago who ancles instruction In nny subject 
slinll find ins true lion provided for him, not 
neceaoardy at ilia nubhe expense, bat made 
actually available for him by ways that are 
|u bis reach.” In aiding citizens to forms of 
education nol yet or not nl all within reach 
of the public school, the private school baa 
Its permanent meaning J- a. C- and J. fl. T. 

See AliCpAnlANBj BamB SninoLS; Betty 
Schools; Puulic Ncjkjolb; C'ollkoKj Eng¬ 
lish; UoAfiDJNci ficnooLu; Deutsche Lan- 
PEn^lKUDNOBIlBlilE, feoU? DEB Roqilpfl; Kx- 

VE 1 UMKNTA 1 , ScriOOLO, Ctc. 

See also Uhammau School; Pujilic Hchoolh 
(E nglish). 
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10(10. ji 1 fin omj (('ainbrJdac, 100 ,M ) 

/jlmfnmnpfl of ift Teaching of Aloticrn Subjects Tn 
England (Ixintloii, 1000 ) 

UnItetinRed NonronforinJflL Hrlioolmaalora, 1002 on-* 
worth. QpnJlctnati't Mopaline, Bcplomlicr, 1002 - 

PRIZES.— See Punishments and Rb^ 
waiidh. 

PROBABILITY. —Sec vStatibtical Method. 

PROBABILITY, THEORY OF, —If the 
exact emulitioiifl wliieh govern a given event 
cannoL be known or aubjeuted to ctmipuliilioiij 
we mny iieverLlielcss often naccrlaiu Lite fre- 
quniey wUb which it is likely to occur, or, 
in oLlier wordn. Uh prohability. We commonly 
de»ignnte ihe degree of this probability roughly 
by diRiingutailing between the impossible, the 
iwesible, Lnc probuble, Ibe very likclj', and the 
certain. However more deli into aliilcmenls of 
mnoutiL of probnblliLy lire made liossible by tho 
use of quantitative methods. There are two 
methods of calculi)ling probability. The ono 
reasons a priori or from n consideration of Llio 
very imLure of the case, the likelihood of which 
we are computing. Tim ether in empiriciilj mul 
bases its reunite on nn actual count or llm fre¬ 
quency with which lIicho caeca occur, 

(1) The minpleaL cuhcs for an o pnorf cal¬ 
culation of probabiliLy arc afforded by games 
of chance. In ihr towung of a coin, for ex¬ 
ample, It v.ould Boom tlmt the chances are 
oven that it wall fall heads. In aLating tho 
degree 1 of probability of ouch cases n fraction 
is used, of which the total number or possible 
oiler natives donuli Lutes Lhc denominator. Tho 
number of these alLernativcs which represent 
Ins Lances of iJic case the probability or which 
wo arc staling furnishes llic numerator. TIuib 
the chances of a Lb row or beads is said lo bo 
one half The clmuces that tho throw of a 
die will give, far example, a four nrc one sixth. 
If two tlico arc used, the chances of throwing 
a four are two sixths, or one third, Tho 
chances of throwing two fours aro one lldrty- 
sUlh; for thirty-six comhinnllonB or Ilio num¬ 
bers on tho dlco arc possible, and only ono of 
Lhf'uo cionihinuUonH ta double four. 

It Is evident that this sort of a determination 
of probnhiliiy is possible only whoro from the 
until re of tho easo Ilio numbar of nUornnllviu 
can definitely bo known, and where the likeli¬ 
hood of each is prraumod Lo bo approximately 
equal. The combination of conditions Mint 
45 
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actually determines Llio appearance of any given 
aitornnlwo n of Dourso bucIi us to rmvkc it 
cocoas ary. But Lho condiLions arc bo numerous 
and ao variable as Lo render any particular 
combination juat ns likely as any other. Par 
contra, if a given altonmlivo persists in occur¬ 
ring more frequently than lUr in lie rent probabil¬ 
ity would soem to 1ml lento, one mlgUl# Biiapecl 
that tho combination of conditions tfinl pro¬ 
duces it la for flomo hidden reason more likely 
than any otlior. Tor ox ample, if Tour is Llirow/i 
on nn uvorage not onto in bIx thrown but alias 
in three, Lliaro ifl good reason Lo suspect Dial 
Llio die la loaded. 

It is to bo noLoc! that llmchances that a pivnn 
oobo will npponr will not increase because lthiui 
In aoumbor of trials not appeared; nor will Lhey 
doorcase bccauao Llio ciuao baa appeared onrn 
or many times, IT on thirty-five attempts mio 
has failed to throw double six, it ia no more 
likely lo coma on tho thirLy-iiiKlli throw than 
it was on the drat one. Similarly, \[ ono lion 
just thrown double six, ha is no less likely to 
get it on tho noxL throw than on any oilier. 

(2) The empirical determination of the 
dograo of probability consista in gathering 
data as to the acLiuil frequency of n given ease. 
It is, therefore, a matter of sLaLiHLics. In¬ 
deed, tho predictive force of BlnLislicni cal¬ 
culations rests oasonLinlly upon Liu? theory 
of probability. (Sco Statistical Mstiiods ) 
Atolmbla average fuel cau be ascertained only 
by gathering many orison ntul finding Lho nvor- 
aau (loviaLiou or tho probable error. Thu 
alinncOB arc oven that any fuliiTO measure will 
not dllTor from Lha average by more than llio 
probablo error. By studying the curve of 
distribution (bco Gjupuic Cuuve) one could 
ascertain the degree of likelihood of any 
mcoaura. Ilo coiilcl determine) Lho niCfiaurefl 
within which any fraction of Lha cases would 
lie. As the number af eases from which Llio 
degree of probability of tho occurrence of a 
certain instance ia computed increases, the 
doacncBa with which Lhia mil dilated degree of 
probability approximates Lo the correct ono 
grows grantor. If one found one black sheep 
m IwonLy and Lwo in 100, it might ba inferred 
that one fiftieth ib neavor tho true probability 
of tho occurrence of a black sheep than in 
ono twentieth. When tho number of eases 
gets into the hundred thousands, tho ca Lima Lad 
probability oannol possibly vmy moro than 
a slight amount from tho Iruo probability, 
When tho number of cosea la not bo groat, 
reliability in tho onlculntion of probability 
is much Increased by taking thoso ofisoa from 
ofl great a variety of conditions ns la possible. 
Our data, lima constitute <i better on ample 
of a vory largo number of eases. If one wished 
to anloulnto tho porconlago of pupils that arc 
eliminated from our schools yonrly, and could 
not got complete rcoorda, ho should gather the 
data ha uses from as great a variety of places 
and school oondltioiiB as possible. 


IL is evident that in n field where the condi¬ 
tion a are. complicated as they are In educa¬ 
tion, nearly nil con cl u si mm musl treated 
from the point of view of Hip theory of proba¬ 
bility. Educational methods are often at¬ 
tacked hecausa Limy atimdlmea fall, Htmid- 
anla are d wared I lad because they prove 
unreliable [n apodal cam It La certain. how- 
oven that we posaosfl little or nothing in the 
way of metlitHlw of Leaching, ^tmufartla for 
determining fitne^ Htlior in leadiern or pupils, 
devices of udmiuialration, etc . winch cau Ue 
Infallibly relird on irj yield only desirable 
result* II follow* that cxcHInitv \s a rela¬ 
tive innLlcr, and we must Hume Hint nlUrrm- 
tive r Hip probability of the ftucro&t of which 
is great eat. A rrnliautl inn of this fac-i would 
free lhe work nf the wlmol from innrli ulnrcm 
bullll-grnundnl cnliriRtn. K N 11 

See Giurme Guhvh , Statistical Methoda. 

Refftibncoa: — 

Jevumk, \\ H. Pri'/irifj/o iy (Lmulmi. 1H74 ) 

TuriJlUNFCIU I. ItiJrfuru of Ih* Thirty af I J rvh*tbUily, 
(f'anilirirlKr, iwlfl ) 

VlCKN. J. CKnna. (IjiihI.hi, IttMi) 

PROBATION, PROBE JAHR ’ — A proba¬ 
tionary yrnr was Introduced rui part of I hr 
prelimmnr r v prepiimlum of secondary srhorda 
in r'riKaiii in JK1KI and lm.fi luor-n mill I nurul ever 
Bince After pnainiig the «uie nxrijni rial ion 
candidate?! for the higher tearlnrtK profr^tm arc 
lUMigiird Lo n aeminur aline bed to a perondnry 
school fur n year for their Iheun liml lmining 
Thm ia followed by llio pruhnUoimry year 
of practice work, Tim candidate* nre" n^ 
fligiiffl lo their schools by die J'ruviiirial Hrliool 
Hoard and lire placed under the director, who 
nnmt arrange for llmm to irndi in different 
grade* and in nrvrrnl aubjeetji. Jlolli Lhr 
direrlor and uperinlly n^Mign<Hl tear her* iiiliaL 
supervise the work of prolialuumm. AL the 
nrnl of the >enr the candidates imint make 
a writ Lon report of Iheir yenr'a experienee 
Lo the direatora. Where probationer* liavo 
proved llieinfirlved in any way InroinpcU'iH, 
the Provincial School iJonrd I is* power lo 
extend tho period of prohnlion On the wUia- 
faetory completion of Ww year oT probation, 
candidnLca arc cerLUicnled and arc* eligible 
for ajipoJnlinent, For elementary teachers 
Lhoro is in Pruaaln a period nf pmbalinn extend¬ 
ing from two Lo five years, mid Leachemorc not 
definitely appointed until they have panml a 
second examination, which may lie Lnkeu 
not Icon Limn Lwo nor moro Hum five yearn 
after Lbn flral oxnnilmUioTi. (Hen CShiiiiAHV, 

lijIUOATlON IN.) 

In France lulora In the /yrfrR who ha :e mA 
Llio immtor'd degreo are appolnleil on proba¬ 
tion for a year. They re reive iheir nnpoim- 
liicnt from Urn Rector, and. if imllafaelory, 
are appointed by the Mlnialcr In llie 
demon Lnry schools touch era are appoint rd on 
probation ns Jhipi'nircs for tw'a years, at llio 
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ond of which they may Lake Die examination 
for the mltfirttl traplUwlc pfoiagogique, nnd 
receive permanent appointment m lilulaircB. 
fBoc Fha nit?, Education is.) 

Refer flOciB — 

Unowrr. J. F. Training of Tmdhtfs for Secondary 
School*. (New Vrirx. 1011.) 

FAHHUTtnroN. P. R, Fren cA Hero tul(try Schools (New 
York* 1011.) 

jT/ia Public Primary School ftyulctn of Prance. (Now 
York, IWU.J 

Kanobi* I. L 'Training af Rlenumlary School 
Teachers In Germany (Nr»w York, 1010.) 
Ilts/aKi.f., J. K. German Higher SchooU. (New York, 
1005.) 

PROBATION OFFICERS, —See ATTEND¬ 
ANCE, CoM PULBOUY, 

PROBLEM. —• Every conscious Ritnatlon in¬ 
volving reflection prawn La a distinction between 
certain given condi Lions and Aomething to ho 
done with thorn; the possibility of a change. 
ThiH contrast and connection of the given and 
the posmihle confers a certain problematic, 
uncertain BsneeL, upon those situations that 
evoke thought. There la an element, which 
inuy be slight or which may bo intense, of 
perplexity, of difficulty, of confusion. Tho 
need nf clearing up confusion, of straightening 
out mi ambiguity, oT overcoming nn obstacle, 
or covering the gap between things ns they aro 
mid m they nmy be when transformed, is, in 
germ, a problem ll does not follow, however, 
that this problematic aspect must be con¬ 
sciously reoognhcd as a problem; it may oper¬ 
ate without its being fnrmulalod so as to direct 
the course at thinking and endeavor, (£>eo 
Method ) 

The priinnry position of problems with ref¬ 
erence to sill mi la ting and guiding thought— 
the problem fixing tne bepiihing of reflccLlvo 
inquiry and a solution its end — accounts 
for the prominent place occupied by the asking 
of questions and selling of problems in cdu- 
cmioTial practice. Tlirre are, however, two 
cDininon nml allied errore regarding the nature 
of the problem. When it Is overlooked that 
the prtmlemniir factor mny bo implicit in tho 
Bit uni Ion, rather than existing ils a Bepiirulo 
factor, the necessity of a nnliirnl inclusive 
situation of experience will he ignored; ll 
will lie assumed that the mere asking of a ques¬ 
tion in words, or the seLling of a Lnsk, con- 
sill u I oh a problem. But In reality, nil llinl tho 
question ns formulated In language ran do 
h in nuQQcnt some difficulty arising within the 
pupil’s own experience, it cmnnnt create tho 
problem, nor can it cvcm serve to remind the 
pupil or n genuine problem mil can especial 
pnins are taken to use H simply as a stimulus 
lo focus some problem occurring quite inde¬ 
pendently. This suggests Lhc second error: 
supposing that what is n genuine problem 
for nne person, such na llm teacher, is neces¬ 
sarily a problem or tho same problem for 


another. As matter of fact, the conditions in 
experience, the context, determine whether 
a matter is or is not a problem nnd wiml sort 
of « problem it ia. J, d. 

PROBLEM.—In Mathematics. — The word 
11 problem " is rather loosely used in math¬ 
ematics. A problem is rcnlly a question 
proposed for solution, from the Greek *yxf/JAijpji, 
which has this moaning. The roots of tho 
word are t rp6 (before) and jQdAAciK (throw), 00 
that a problem was ucimolhlng put forwnrd 
for discussion or solution. In geometry the 
problem U dislingtiishad from tho Llioorom 
as being a proposition requiring aomo con¬ 
struction to bo effected, wlillo the llioorom 
required some assertion lo bo proved. It la 
evident Lhal the distinction is not scientifically 
very significant, for the statement ” An equi¬ 
lateral triangle can be constructed ,J is a 
theorem, while 11 To construct nn equilateral 
triangle ” is a problem, although tho mathe¬ 
matics oT each would lie essentially the same. 
In algL'hra and arithmetic ccrlniii writers have 
used the word " example 0 to cover all prob¬ 
lems to be anlvcd, ami some linvo used 11 prob¬ 
lem 11 lo rrfer only Lo concreto oxorciacs, or. 
as tho Germans call them, “ clothed problems. 
The educational Interest aUnemng to tho 
word relates chiefly to the nature of llm con¬ 
crete (dallied, applied) problem, and lo the 
bnlanco to bo maintained brtween this typo 
of proposition and the abstract (naked, pure) 
problem. In rnnnoclioh with the former 
there ]s ever a controversy ovrr Die inherited 

1 Problem that hua ceased to have, if it ever 
md. any immediate application to current 
conditions, and the modern problem of the 
nrlinan of the present Lime. Problems or Dub 
latter Lype have been called “ real problems, 11 
— an unforhmate nomenclature,since “real " is 
chronologically nnd geographically a rclallvo 
lerrn. What Is real in one place or at one 
lime may he very unreal in another place or 
nL a later period The Lrrm is not, however, 
of so murli ronsrquenre as the idea connoted, 
and this idea is one lo be considered. 

The applied problem in the m nth onto ties 
of the elementary and secondary flehool re- 
IfttcB chiefly to nrlLlimclic or algebra, includ¬ 
ing the work in simple mensuration. Tho 
questions of special significance relate to their 
origin, their development, their value, and 
their present aUtiiB 

Tho earliest problems of the race wore ihoeo 
rclniing to common life, — the Incronao of 
flocks, the records of granaries, and, much 
later, the exchange of money. Many prob¬ 
lems of this kind are recorded on tho cylinders 
of Babylon, and a fcwnpponr In Uioromnlnu of 
early Egypt. Thoir use In tho childhood of 
Die race Biiggesls Iheir use In tho childhood 
of the individual, and teachers recognize Ibis 
fact by making all of Die early applied problems 
of arithmetic relate lo the child's Immediate 
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jfiloresLa. With Llio development of u leisure 
□lass, and notably the priesthood, another 
typo of probloin appeared, one Mint partook 
more of llio nature of a puzzle, nit hough gon- 
oraily dollied in language Lhnt was at lcru4 
related to ilia affairs of life. As lime went 
on Llieao problems became more numerous, and. 
finally they led lo a higher inn the inn lies, tho 
inatlianiatlaa of lha philosopher of llio early 
days of culture. They are found In all coun¬ 
tries and in all histone periods; lliev formed 
part or tho medieval training in malnemnlica, 
ivtuI Jn tho same my they enter Into algebra 
to-day; they were looked upon aB wit sharn- 
onera for thousands of years, ami probably 
with some justification; mid they form a con- 
aid arable part of tho inherited problem mate¬ 
rial that ia found In llio schools fll present. 
The (illoinpt lo justify this puzzle type is not 
by any means modern; il Ib foand m various 
opoclia, the question of Iho value of llic puzzle 
having been raised from genera Lion to genera lion 
from time immemorial The Hebrew writers 
aoiight at limes lo correlate Mm puzzle with reli¬ 
gion. as in Iho flLary the Talmudic writer* tell of 
Tlftbbi Iltiiifl While Ilnbbi llunn ate one por- 
lion, Rabbi Pnppa ale four, bul when Rabbi 
lluna (lined with llabiua, lie finished one portion 
while Uabma finished eight. Then said Unhid 
Iluim, n I had rather cat wilIi n hundred 
Pappas Limn with one Rnbinn M The problem 
is to justify iho remark of Uivbbl llunn. Tho 
Christian writers also sought to justify use- 
loiifl aomputalions by reference lo (lie Bible, 
ns when Wonts cl { 1599) duinnndutl of Ida 
pupils that they should find the number of 
minutes from the creation of Mm world (3907 
n.c.j ns he nave II) to the year 1698 Moralists 
sought to no relieved of the odium or appar¬ 
ently useless computation by introducing 
problems about iho norm oleum effects of vice, 
ns in Johann Albert s work of 153-1: " Item | 
Wcnii ciner alio tag 2d in gcbrnndlcn Wein 
vorzochl 1 \V|o viol hat cr vcraoohl im jar 
lung7” This movement roached Us zenith 
in Schmidt’a Biblischcr Mathmaticua (1730). 
The early nrilhmclwiana o( tho Ilcnaissiiiico 
recognized Iho difficulty of justifying Mm nrc«- 
onco of the problems of Ibis typo in Mir body 
oT the loxl, and placed bucU quoation& hi a 
spccliil chapter towards iho encf of the book, 
Thus Tlilcloln* (1525) has it chapter on jScAhh/jJT- 
rcc/iuniif, ft term Uml Thierfrldcr (1587) 
defines m these terms: "ftciilmnlT Redlining 
"Was siud SoLiinpf-llechluniR? FfUinc | kGnm- 
liaho Fifteen tlivmil nmn tile ft cinder [ vml 
aiidora diacr | Kuiifll Liohlmber | crliuugcl | 
fleysa vTi mllho | disc Kuuflt ail lorncit | an*u- 
wcndcu. 1 ' In other wouU, il was clenvly 
recognized that many absurd problems had 
a value in that Lhey wore amuring and there¬ 
fore were calculated to interest i\ pupil in 
computation where a real business problem 
might fail. Problems of Lhia type, con¬ 
fessedly introduced (or ll\e purpose mentioned, 


are found in many works and fn various 
ro\invrk%- Thu* Trenrhanl (1550) hun a 
chapter n De diur ra l^ux & pamclmm imr 
fiombirs”, Baker (lAftft) aLalesi that “Tho 
1(1 chapter tnaU lh of apnrui nmi pawthne, 
done by number/* TurUglia (LWB remarks. 
n Ponamn nnchora, per amir ringi^tio d! 
dillcliinli”; and Uifc mrly Dutch writers have 
Uirir dmplcra on “ VermiikHi]ckc Yntftlion/ 1 
By iHe BtvpMKWJilh c«niury enough of thegc 
puanln problems Imil drvdapnl lo Justify 
(M a udo-( Caspar llarhH flimird* M&rirtae (Ifllft) 
lo publish (lie Aral noteworthy Ireatiro on the 
subject, after which mmusroua workn on in nth c- 
rnalical rrcrcntloiMi Appcmml. 

Tim historical facl^ gImhvc given show Mini 
a problem that npi^r® at pmucmt na u^clcms 
may have onginnlly ln-m an rxrellrnl real 
problem " ; that u rral ” liaa merely a local 
nnd lempomry idgnlbranco; ihnt much Mini 
appears nfl origiruil in pnddrin utabing la 
really the working out of old material, elolh- 
ing il in new pinnaenlnoy, — o rule Ihnl npplira 
lo prnrlicftlly nil of (he problems to l>c mcl 
in current textbook*; and (lint a lyjm f^r«lale 
if il in mlrrmling, whether it bn^ Icw^l im prac- 
lical PignifinniPc or not. conainnlly PUppWru* 
ing more pmchral typea dial linvc no linmctli- 
aU> inlrie^l (dt vhi' Imrnrr ll U ibla cpjr^linn 
of iiiiDir^iL that Im^krpi hundreds of problems, 
In spite of the dictum of (be eriunilnp dial 
(hey might ikjL (n be InfcrmUng. The rule 
of rxperimce hit* l*con dial n problem re* 
maim* if it appeals to die leornrr inlcrrsliiiB, 
nnd if It llUiHtrnu^ home pimrm, oven lbough 
its mjbjeci mailer hmi no direct bearing upon 
present life. 

Coiinhlering dm rpiestion now from die point 
or view of the demands of lo-dnyt (here la 
every where in the Irnding cminLric* of Ilia 
world an Apparent efTort Vd frame problems 
Mint ahnll represent nmdrm condidoim nml n( 
the same l mu? be generally jn (creating. The 
fonnor is much ranier (ban die Inner, for If 
prnlilcniB involve the technical language of 
«Dino particular indiiHtry, (hey full in have 
interest for Mmac wlm nrc not familiar with 
LhaL special field of Activity. TIiuh shop 
problciufl in ( carpentry ba\e little Interest 
lor one who ia working in forging, and dicise 
in metal work dn not amn [larticiilnrlv real 
to hug whose 1 nates are Agricultural, whore 
a Bchool ot n dim 1 b rlnarly relaled lo nom« 
special industry, the aolutkm la not difficult; 
hut in (Jie general type of public school, where 
children are being trained fnr various Dcmpn- 
tions, L)ie spoclnlized problem la not so snlia- 
fueLnry i\n the nmde mined prrddem cif I he 
tnuhlumnl ehnrarter. Such n problem phrmWl 
male modern comlitionn n« in ruslonia, prices, 
and tenuinnlcjgy, hut it fnila of its jiurpck&o if 
it become* loo technical. 

In nigebm Uiere luivo lieon succciwful ef¬ 
forts made to in (rod tier problems in momnira- 
lion ami applied arithmetic early in 4 he course. 
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for lhe purpose of adding interest to the work. 
Efforts to find commercial or scion Lille appli¬ 
cations of topics like factoring, quadratics, 
and radicals hay a not been very successful, 
and the immediate InLorcat in these subjects 
muiil bo found In tho mathorn all cs Involved, 

In the game element, and in the assurance 
Hint the work Is n necessary prepare lion for 
both pure nnd applied innlhemnliea, In 
elementary geometry there are numerous appli¬ 
cations that have some semblance to reality 
and that add a Utile temporary Interest to the 
subject, especially wiLh beginners. Where 
a course la (riven an geometric drawing, below 
or early In the lilgli school, a little work In L)m 
study of Gothic windows and formal patterns 
may profitably find place. When a pupil 
once gels into the spirit of the subject, how¬ 
ever, the pure science baa always been found 
to bo more attractive and lo afford Lho only 
substantial basis for satisfactory work in 
either pure or applied geometry, 

In trigonometry the range of applied prob¬ 
lem a 1b ho great as to extend into Lbo fields 
generally reserved for engineers, astronomers, 
and students of mechanics. The pjipil Jins now 
enough maturity so that the supply of prob¬ 
lems is practically unlimited. On the oilier 
band, since this subject Is generally elective, 
mathematics is studied for Its own sake, ami 
not only are fictitious Applications quL of 
place, but oven real problems arci not bo Im¬ 
portant for tlui maintaining of lho lute rest as 
limy are In the Jo weir branches D. K. 9. 

PROCESS. — With the development of 
dynamic conceptions of the world, mind, nml 
society. It became necessary to express Lbo 
idea of a siioecasdon of changes In which, in 
flpito of changes, an Identity of character is 
maintained, especially If Die series or change# 
manifests a olmraolcristio unity of result. Pro¬ 
cess Js Lho term in most general use lo designs Lu 
this idea. In recent educational literature, 
wo find, for example, auoh phrases a# 11 educa¬ 
tive process." " learning process," uml 11 Lcnoli- 
Jng process. In eooh case there Ib a complex 
Bcrica of changes lending toward a single, 
effective result. J. D. 

See Activity; Function. 

PROCLU9 (c. 4l(M8fi). — Tho most Im¬ 
portant of the later NeoplaloniaLa, born at 
Constantinople and brought up at Xunthus 
in bycla. lie Inter moved to Alliens, whoro ho 
became professor of philosophy. Ills chief 
work wan to ByBlcinnlUe the whole Parmonuhn, 
Republic, Tiimus f and Craiylue, and Lwo 
tlieologlcnl Works, Il»^ rf)i *arA Tt\<iTC>rn d«>\ajt<xi 

(On Theology according to Plato), and £ro<xifotf<f 
OioXifyi^ (JmtitutoE of Theology), giving an 
account of Neoplatonism. lie was tlio author 
of a number of liymns to tlio Greek deities, of 
astronomical worts (TB-Dri^rtkwn A«rr/>owiii#o»' 
bvoOt<nvr, Outline of Astronomical Hypotheses', 
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and a paraphrase of Ptolemy's Tdrabiblus), 
and mathematical works mfraipat, On 

(Jie Sphere; and a commentary on Lite first 
book of Undid). Frodvia is also supposed by 
some authorities Lei have been tlio author of 
a number of grammatical works, including 
co in men tar Sou on Hesiod's Works and M r a««, 
scholia on Homer, a treatise on epistolary style, 
nnd a grammatical chrealomathy (X/»proH^ f a 
According to Human, he also 
wrote ‘Rvixfipihiarq *ra»A or vlni'wrtd- 

rereions ajaiml the Christians, who opposed 
Pronins ns Lhe strong supporter of pagan ro- 
llgioiiB and nfl a M hierophant of all Lite world.’ 1 

See KuoPbAToNiBSi 

Raforonebs: -- 

Hu nr. J Th& Tjtottr floffian Httipin. (Cambridge, 
IHMM 

San urn, J. K History 0 / ^dfarsAi/t. Vol I. 
(Cambridge. 1IHKJ ) 

WiirTTAKeii, t- The AeeiAatonuils. (London, 100 J,) 
Ueuerwiju, F History a) Phdiuophy, Vul I, (New 
York, IBUn ) 

PROCTOR. —Pec Universities. 
PROCURATOR. — See LTniyeiibitikh. 

PRODIGY. MENTAL — A person, espe¬ 
cially a chilli, who is capable, usually with 
little or no training, of mental performances 
out of the ordinary Much ability usually 
takes lho direction of proficiency in some 
particular mental direction such an mathe¬ 
matics ar iniinic. The inalhomnlical prodigy 
Ib able Lo give the result of what lo llic ordi¬ 
nary person la iiccriuiurlly a long series of cal¬ 
culation* aluioeit 1 mined l a Lely and without 
mucli cnlculatlon. Homo of these inuthemall- 
cal prodigies, e.p., have been known lo be able 
Lo toll the day of tho week of any date In lho 
pawl and future by si mole mental calculations, 
Musical prodigies begin lo piny vurioiiH in¬ 
struments at early age# and without previous 
training Such canes are to be almrply dis¬ 
tinguished from the merely precocious child. 
Frequently tliia nbilily in directions oilier limn 
l hat In which they show such marked pro¬ 
ficiency is noL great, nnd in bqiiio cases it is 
subnormal. The precocious child, however, 
Is apt to bo advanced La a greater degree Llinn 
tlio normal in general mental capacity. To 
what oxlcnl precocity of thin sort is tho result 
of training, to what extent of native endow¬ 
ment, nuu Lo wlml extent it should bo en¬ 
couraged or HUpprossed lire Important educa¬ 
tional questions. In many cases precocity 
has liocm presold in children whoso training 
lias been out of the ordinary. Investigations 
such as those of Sully and Gallon Into lho 
relation between nrocaully nnd genius seem 
to show that the view Hint precocity is usually 
oonnootod with later men Lai woakiicaa or oven 
physical breakdown Is incorrect. A lar^o pro- 
lortion or those who have ranked as gonitises in 
alor lifo have been precocious In their mental 
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development. Precocity, therefore, m to bo 
Apparently welcomed. except in no tor na it 
may miLiUto against bodily dovclopmcnL. 

E, IJ. C. 

Sou Genius. 

References; 

Dqn\ldhon. If II. Qrowlh of the Draw, pp. 95K337. 

(London, 1805) 

Mitch is ll, F Mnlhcmullcnl Prodigloji. Amor. Jour 

of Fnyeh, Yol. XVIII, 1W>7, pp ftl'IW. . 

Solly, J. Uunluu mid Precocity, Fop* act* Mo , 

Vol. XXIX, IBtiO, |)|j -too, filH. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION — A 
term which includes in its broadest outliuca 
all that education winch him dirert vnhic n» 
prepnration for profcuHiuJinl culling or employ¬ 
ment ill life, ll jh difT ore Jilin Led on the mm 
iiaiicl from iho vocational etl lien lion which 
relates to those employmenla of social grruK* 
not recognized aa pinfcasioiLa (arc I.ndi/hthial 
Education), nnd on the other hand from the 
general or Ba-culled “ liberal education " which 
hna no specific practical application m view- 
This later phase of Llio auujcci in disciiMcd 
under the caption Lidehal Education. It 
in ofLen argued that Hid u liberal education " 
of the old-time curriculum college won in 
reality ft professional education for tin 1 few 
professions rncofpiizccl iw M libcira!" i c. the 
ministry, medicine, and law. Thin question 
is clisciiBaed in curiam of ita napeetfl m the 
artialo on tho Collkob, American Even in 
tho ciulier period, the centuries iin mediately 
fallowing Lho IUmauwaiice, the education LhaL 
was recognized na liberal was organized for 
certain cWhch alone, and in a nciiae was t\ 
professional education lor a tl gentleman " 
The ontiro theoretical or Bociologicid ah pc cl of 
tlio subject ih discussed under the capLiumi 
Cui/rumt, Education 

During the nineteenth century the scope 
of the " professions " was broadened by Lnfl 
(levelopmoiil of modern sciences and the de¬ 
mand for an education which would prepare 
for L)m technical oi “ professional ” r/ireern 
based on them, lienee the various lines of 
engineering or technical education mind ho 
added to Llio mare restricted “learned nio- 
fessionu’ 1 of a few generations earlier. This 
breaking down of tho lines of leHLridiun, liedg* 
ing Lhc older learned pinfewsionn, Iiah had 
much Lo do with brondumng the entire eon- 
ccplion of ediicaliou in leceiiL Limcn, Tor iL 
has been neceBmiry to recagni/c as liberal any 
education which would prepare for them* line a 
of aoi'inl service which deiimml broad nlu- 
cnliomd preparation. 1 tenet* llio emiccplimi 
of culLure or or liberal learning as Llio Ncrvieo 
of learning to social needs Iuih replaced Lha 
narrower conception LhaL restricted it lo Llui 
linen which did not deal directly with material 
tilings. 

The entire subject of professional education 
thus falls into a variety of fields treated, each 


under its proper heading, i t bring tin longer poa- 
to rmvHidrr ii either IhenrviiraUv or prucs 
tie ally ai*i a unified jihiuar lo hr diffrr mini fed 
from all nlhrra, ur ad merely the application 
of one Lypeof education in mtc learned group, as 
that of Vlus ministry, Thi»#v x anmi« are 

Iranted under. Law, Education row; Mpsiii- 
cau Education; TtriiKitAi. Editatiuw] 
Theiimjcucai. Euivatiun. Various uilirr*j*>- 
cial phases of education are aLn lo lie included, 
perhaps as ejubaidiary Uj l In,ft*’ nmin groups. 
Among them* nii* Annul i.tl wal Editatiun; 
Dental EnrcATius, Kill * atiun, Academic 
Stupt of; Viuhmm i&ltital Education ; etc. 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. - See Teach¬ 
ing AS A l’llOFEMAlMN 

PROFESSOR - The inruuibenl of n chair, 
endow ml or ntborwiM? mini ill died and nniin- 
lanu-d, in ii particular milijrri in n university 
or rnllt^c i lir ihm* of ibr lille of lnlo in- 
trmlurtifjii in llio history oT uiilMTaLirs In 
Llie medieval |H*nrxl the irnuR MobUt, Doctor, 
and I’/ofewor wmt* nynunymoun, but dhLinc- 
liuiiH ill tlieir ukp* weiv rtraduidlv made Ho nL 
fjiriri magixter wan iiwlI in Ine fncuRiusi of 
lliuolngy, inidicirir and Arts, prufronur fre¬ 
quently, and durlur rarclv. Ai llnlngna the 
Icaelu rM of law Affected the lilie, dorler^, and 
fJomrLimeH pro/rflflprcfl or rfomiVu, rrtnly 
tr i, unci Lhia linage waa irnLi^Irrml to Pnria, 
where a dvetor iwiml aa a rule it doctor of 
cjinon Iriw A Finular dinlinctiun wm* Hindu 
uL Okfurd m llu* fifUTUlh celUury, tlm title 
doefor Ijidiig iiAcil in the miJHTicir fnndiiea, 
and tnngMrr in nri* ami grAinniar In fler- 
innny and Srotlnml Bubjocln went in rotation 
ur by Lot to the Regent innater* until ]inrririibir 
Hubjeelrt began tu bo rmrlett'd lei upmalml 
luacjiera * a development remrlu'd in Cieriiiany 
by llio govrrnnienlnl endowment of rhaim for 
jiublic Icutiirca, ami in Scotland In I lie eight- 
eenth century through the griming extent and 
a cop i* of each Hiilijeet. At Oxforil Lady 
Margaret, mother id Henry VII, in M 07 en¬ 
dowed the firol chair, lhc Klnrgarel Profeaaor- 
bIiiii of Divinity Tliis waw fnllmicd by the 
riidownicnt of 'Hi-guis prfifiwomliiiw at each 
of Llu* Kni vend lien of Oxford and (’iimbridge 
in divinity, mil law. plijfde, Hebrew and 
Oieek ft iH probrdile llial n furllirr ejclenrion 
of Llio Lerin Lo rhuirn in nllii'r faciiUieA ri*- 
aulted from tlu^n cmlowiiielita. T’herr is 
as a rule bill one profeMurphip IN rarfi HiibjeeL 
at Oxford and rmnlindgc, and auburdinnto 
iiiHtructrira In nubjecta in winch then 1 is nl u udy 
a ]irofi*mmr or in milijnlM which arc not re¬ 
garded jin of Hufficicnl lmporlancc for a apcclnl 
chair Imvc the Lille uf reAdem or lcctiircrB. 
A Himlbir punMice prevniln in (he newer nnl- 
versuicH, where there \a umudly but one pro¬ 
fessor in each mihjrcL, tdlicr leaclirra belri« 
called lecturers. The cuhLodi in l-'raime m 
nmcli the flame. 
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In Gorin any ami Franre the lillc* of pro¬ 
fessor ih also given lo flomo teachers in bi-coii cl- 
iiry schools and mimrlimefl in nnnnal hoIiouIh. 
Such a title 1 is as n rule ill (jerimuiy merely 
billowed by courtesy. In llnly mu] Spain 
t cache ra of elementary ncliools, boLli m h u and 
women, arc called prnfewmrii, In Ureal JlriL- 
uiit and Ireland the title i n , invariably re- 
atricLed lei the holders of univrrmty eliaim. 
except for iLh gratuitous uno by Leo dir rn nml 
performers of popular arts such an juggling, 
plirciioluKy, boxing, dimcing, etc. 

Nowhere, peril a pa, m the title of profoasor 
more In owed v used (hall in tile United Stains, 
and thin abuse him been largely encouraged 
by numbers of educational iinrLiLuliuiiH which 
desire lu lav did in to a higher Hiatus t Inm they 
deserve. In wonio parts of the country the 
GLle is popularly applied lo any man connenLril 
with cduenlinu work of any kind or grade 
While tlui nrrogaftinn nr the title Lo elementary 
and secondary arlniols is merely a pnpnlur 
linage, it in in many eases officially adopted 
by minimi hcIiiiuIm, And it perhaps follows, 
naturally, from Lite loose uho of the term college 
or iinivemily, Llml Llui number of so-culled 
irofewuindiips. paying in many crises untunes 
ower than eiemeiiLary Nrlmols, is inrienxeiL 
Coming Lo the rerogmaed inntituLioiin for higher 
cdurulmn the must striking features 111 nomen¬ 
clature of the inplnirling staff are llio grada¬ 
tions williin llio nmk of profcvwtjr. Tliesn 
vary from I he pimple nasi stunt professor and 
irnfmuir to aHMiMiaiit, ndjunrt, iiPHoriale, uel- 
ng, mid regulnr professor am] leplurera with 
thu Lille of professor Them in a growing 
Umdenty lu redure the number of grade* mui 
not to make aidnrv dependent on promotion 
and grade, provided efficient work as n scholar, 
Lcurher, or ndniimMrnlnr iw being done. 

See (’ni.LhjuK, American; (‘amiuuiuie, 
Uni VBiiMiTY of; Oxford, Univkiibity of; 
ami the Hcciioim on limn mi Education in 
FlIANTK, EliUCATlfJN 11ST; CilihMANY, ElUK’A- 
TiriN in; and Italy, Education in; Uni visit- 

fllTY 

PROGRAM, DAILY. — See Rciiuol MAN¬ 
AGEMENT. 

PROGRAM MAKING, — Hoc School Man¬ 
agement. 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES —The tech¬ 
nical Irrm lined In deHignale all the HlmllcH 
offered lu a given arliool to lie distinguished 
from (I) the curriculum, mruning the group 
of studies sysla i null rally arranged for nny pupil 
or group of pupils; and ( 2 ) llio course of 
study, mnnniug tlm quantity, rpinlUy, and 
moLhnd of work in nny given nuli)nrl of in- 
HLruclion This difTerenliathiii of Ipniih was 
adopted by the Committee on College En¬ 
trance tletjuiremonlH of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association in 1 SU 0 . 


See CoLLF.OK REQU 111 KMBNT 8 for Admis¬ 
sion; School Manaukment. 

PROGRAM, SCHOOL. — Sea ScnaOL MAN¬ 
AGEMENT. 

PROGRESS. —The conception of progress 
may perhaps be beat defined through cunijmri- 
Bon with Hiich terms us development, evolution, 
growth [t(v). Like (hem U involves the idea 
of il series of changes which have a cuinuliilivo 
direction, in which tin* curlier members do not 
merely surrender their place Lo Liu* later hut 
lime t\ certain continuity with them, so that 
all taken together form Lhe history of one char¬ 
acter or subject, The idea, of progress differs 
ill explicitly connoting change toward a moro 
denirablc hIiiU* of affairs, something hip; her, 
helLer, more jierfccL It also suggests, iMt 
dara not explicitly affirm, llml conacimiN in- 
ten (ion nlul effort play hoiiiu part in bringing 
About the improved condition. Ancient Greek 
philosophy waa familiar wiLh the coneepLion 
of evolution as applied both lo organic life and 
to the world in general, Jl lucked, however. 
Ijm idea of progress, Changes were conceived 
either as forming nil endless cyclical round 
of pnwmgu away ft out and return Ui the sumo 
Hlate of affairs; or na evidence of a certain 
fulling away from true, or eternal, being, with 
possibly Home iillcinpl Lo return Li» the moro 
iiTferl Htnle from which n Inpne had occurred, 
bit this improvement was not progress but 
rerovery of a prim stab’, Medieval tlinughl 
wit* loo (bniiinaU'd by Lhe concept ion of l lie fall 
of man, of a recovery or redemption e flee Let I 
Lhniugb «uprmttiim\l agencies und invulving 
mi uluiiiale violent dcHliuclion of all things, 
lu entertain tbe conception of progress 

A grcnl pull of Lhe pernmiienl Hjgnjfiniiiiro 
of l ,1 runeis Hhcdii is the rlearncHS ami fnrni 
with wliirli lie asserted both the need ami I ho 
possibility of progress, to In* brought about 
through a fuuciiUIk: kTimvb'dge of nntural cun- 
dilimis mid Inking rffert in invmilions di¬ 
rected Lmvurd auielmraling lilt 1 lot of mail. 
The result was il radical change in the concej)- 
lion id lhe meaning of wauls and of lhe power 
cd knowledge. WunU In the staLie philosophy 
hnd always hctui Iregterl aa evidence of do- 
fieienry ami hnperferlion, mere* absence or 
true being. Now they were increasingly 
Iren Led ns the clynniiiie. moll vo fnrcoa of iirog- 
—it lvjiut of view which found n. clmuile cx- 
preHsion first in the eorlal philosophy of Atlnm 
niiulli mid then of (1m utilitarian scliool. The 
object of knowledge wan no longer taken to 
lie lhe filial nuinc (r/ e.), n slaLic perfection, hut 
productive or cnieicnl eaUBCH, a knowledge of 
which would enable prcviaion of nurl adaptation 
to future conditions and, in many cnBOS, de¬ 
liberate control of the means of reaching ends, 
The nmclmnirnl point of view or modern 
science is thus partly the cifTnpring, partly the 
Roure^of thegroiving importance of llio notion 
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of progroBa, Tlw philosophy of the eighteenth 
oontury enlightenment was nninuHod through¬ 
out by coiioenLiotifl of tho proflpticl of lho in¬ 
definite prorootibilHy of man, Conditions 
that iiad previously been regarded as inevitable 
AoooniTmrrimerits of lho human lot, political 
doffpoLiarrij subjection of moosca to IntellocLunI 
cvuluorlLy, sickness and poverty wore regarded 
Os due to irmn’fl Ignorance and lack of freedom. 
And as sure to pnsa away with the growth of 
sdoiicoj and with economic nnd political freedom. 
Wlillo ono result was on outbreak of uloploa 
ami millennial BcUmea of all kinds, tumccliUtia, 
aoinmunisllo orul socialistic, novorlhcloM wo 
owo to this rnovoinonl of tlioeighteenLji century 
our present Qlmost religious faith In the need 
oT progrosg and in Lho possibility of making It 
the ruling principle of lummn attain). The reflex 
effect of the idea of continual amelioration 
Upon education has been very great, Tho 
materials and methods required in a progressive 
Bocioly differ profoundly from Miobo appro¬ 
priate to a fltnLioimry socioty. Sinca prog¬ 
ress la nob nuLoiimlio but requires trained 
intolllgauco and rorccful character proRtaaslvo 
flociotica depend for their very oxlulenco upon 
educational icaourcoH Moreover, tbo con- 
dill ona tliat arc favorable to progress are also 
favorftblo to tho release of energy from tho 
reaUieVionB of cunloinB and convention; ami 
only tluoiigli education can the forces thus set 
froa bo safeguarded against undiroalod mid 
(loatructivo manifestation. J. Y). 

RROGYMNASIUM, —Tho incomplete) or 
six-year classical school of the Cionnmi Stales, 

See Geiuiany, Education lm, 

PROMOTION. — Sac Grading anp Pjio- 
motion, 

PROMOTION BY SUBJECT. — A method 
of promotion devised Lo avoid the retardation 
of bright pupils by lho mechanical organization 
of graded schools, ospocmlly when promotion 
is by full classes only al definite periods. 

SCO GlUDlUO AND VnOMDTlON. 

PROM OTIO N OF TEACHERS, — Sea 
Tbacheiib, Tiiainino op, in Seiiyice. 

promotional EXAMINATIONS.—A 

form of test msliLuLcd in mi attempt to deter¬ 
mine) Urn salary af UacherB on Bonvo other 
IjabIb LJian that of length of sorvicc, so common 
in our American allies, and llm ao-callocl " gIubs- 
room GfriciciioySuch LcbU, or exmn I nations, 
arc attempts Lo add lo boLli length or Borvico 
and eVuiiBTDOin efficiency n leal 01 professional 
growlli, as mejiBurod by a written t>r oral 
oxnmlnnLion, or both, or lha pi operation of a 
short essay or llieBis, on some pedagogical 
question or book. Such examinations nnva 
boon instituted in Bos l on; Palcrsou, N.J.; 
Chicago; Kansas City, Missouri; Now York 


Oily; Lincoln* Nrbmaka, Raginnw, Michigan; 
SpniiRfichl, Ohio; and Washington, DO. 
among larger ollta, and aUo In n number of 
w nailer cHW These cjami no Lions aro nl way a 
in addiLlon Lo Lho usual sendee, years?, nud 
climrotiiTi supervision reports, and commonly 
include examinations hi English, bo me Limp# 
in other academic aubjerU?, and UMully In 
urofesalorwl reading, oUftcrvaUon, or study. 
Mnny sujwrin tendon la fool that they have 
rendered valuable sorvien, but lho l^aehora in 
lho cities where these Uttta have been liutUUilnd 
have generally looked upon them with hut 
little favor, and In jsome nriesi they have openly 
and vigorously uppas^L them. K J 1 . 0. 

See TjsACJieim, Taaininci op, in than vwh, 

JUfmncB*. — 

Lowin', C'iiaa. ])„ Tht H<U\i\on af SttperixXfiidimU 
and Principok to lha Training and PrafK'Smou’ii 
Jmpnwtnc'nl of Tt+uhern (7ilk Yrar-fWmW, 

Port I, NnU Woe. Nd. Hluily of Erlural/nu. |WIN | 
lltlEDiuHH. W C Apefloo fur IHa lxaprmxmenl of 
Tmrhcrs m S(m« If. H, llur. KUun., Bidteiin 

No, a. 1011 

PRONUNCIATION* ENGLISH. — Dilfcr- 
nncea in proiiuncinlinn are incvliable; thi ir 
degree depends upon llin degrre of aepAraiian 
in time, place, and cirouinaliuirca of any two 
apeak era. No two persona pronoun re rxflelly 
alike. When illYergcurica iwmocmle Vhem- 
flelven wiLli soniO loenlity fpro\inriiilhmiH), or 
depart From rccogniard rrluraied uiuigp fvul- 
gnrluriB), they become uiiacreptnhle, Among 
any group of neoiile where intercourse is 
eoiiBlantj n higu tlngrce «f unlioriuily will 
result, and Lima ft aUmlnrd of pronunciation 
will lie (ia tali lie hod Such «■ Hlaudncd, nriedog 
among educated people, will bo recorded aa 
authoritative. 

Bui English ia npuken in Loo wide a terri¬ 
tory for any one miter of culture, In present 
conditions of Snlrrcnimwi, lo extend its in¬ 
fluents over the whole, and hence there can 
be no one nuLliorUnLivo uLnndard of pronun¬ 
ciation for all Enghflh-Bpeliking people. Even 
in Engjnnd, rclnlivcly small na tho counlry is, 
phonoLiciniiB find aomu difiieully in clumaiug 
which, of varying vultiea, ahall bn accepted no 
live normal vowel ii\ cerUui worda. In lha 
United iStales Now England influence was 
formerly doinhmiil; but, with Llm fillhiR up nf 
tho MiaaiHalppl basin nnd the Ear Wont, lha 
weight of population ami oT influence Jiuir 
fihiftcil wcfllwnui, ami BUmlnrd American 
Englmh now )b rather a image free from tho 
piomninped pcciillarillefl of any one flection. 

In England, .South English (NEug) utuigo 
(with which Now England usage in tlm main 
ngrcca) la generally fimni mod in l>o the at mid- 
nrd. Some differences between HEng nnd 
liravfilliug American (lurgely ftlaa North Eug- 
liah) pronunciation nro ilioarq (I) A more 
marked dlphLlmngizalioii in SICng of the long 
frouL and linek vowels, i: o: o: u. (aymbola 
from tho IntcrimtioiiQl Phonetic Alphabet); 
b2 
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o g. made « meid, nalc » nont, etc, (2) 
In SEng, o beforo r i a generally ° open " (ns 
In ford\ m , e ff, rwrj, gfory, more, ole r become in 
tiling p*»: t, gj^: n p mo 3 , or m3:, ole , whereas 
In America, jn them* and many words like them, 
a 11 olowj ” o (ns in note) \n tlio usunl Hound. 
(3) In SEng there is I orb of r before a conscinnnt 
or ft pimsa (common in Now England and tlio 
Sou lit also); eg , ha: d, p»: l ** hard, port. 
Generally In America n neutral o and often a 
trace of r appear, as Imo'd, poYt. (-1) Nol, 
odd, whal, water , represent a largo class of 
words llial In HEng liavo a vowel close to Ilia 
au In aiipusf', but Urn majority of people in 
America make the sound a, with im difference 
be L wean a mid a In father and bother. Ameri¬ 
can d Sella tin ries, however, still assign to the 
vowel of these words the HEnc value (5) Jn 
tiling tho vowel of piun, past, bath, half, nan/, 
arani. chance, clo , is cl as in fnOicr. In Amer¬ 
ica the usual sound is co ns In bad: in New 
England cl is heard, but not universally, Some 
speakers In bath eountries, wishing to avoid 
both ci and a*, sound the words with an inter¬ 
medin to vowel, near thttl of French pritft?, but 
long. This pronunciation, Lhouph distinctly 
artificial In origin, and not widespread, is 
supported by American dictionaries, (0) In 
tiling, bare, air, there, etc, have a very open 
a, a sound between the vowel of bed mid Llmt 
of hod, foliowod by muilnd a: bi 3 , «*, Sc 1 *, cLc, 
Tho sound is heard In Now Engl and also, and 
of course from Now England-born speakers 
elsewhere; the more usual American pronun¬ 
ciation Is that with tho vowel of bad, buL 
longer, as bio: a r , io: o r , o r , etc. 

In all these eases SEng usngQ may in Llnio 
spread aver nil England; blit somu of tho ex¬ 
treme SEng peculiiiritirH, such as the “ long 
open o " (.r, tlm vowel of laud) Bet forth by 
flume English phoneticians us Urn ** sUmlard T ’ 
English vowel In pure, sure, hire, rLc. (as If tho 
words were pyan\ shaw, iyaui), are not likely 
to become established ouUnde of England. 
Their English acceptance would only widen 
tho divergence of usage in England from that 
of oilier English-apcaking countries. 

Common to normal English everywhere is 
tho reduction of nil unstressod vowels Lo either 
tlio neutral o # or (more rarely} ft lowered 
"short I." Enel I Lie words mny Buffer further 
reduction; c.g. htvi may be heard on Iuim, box, 
o/,, or Recognition of the const nut pres¬ 
ence of those Ho-cnllud n ubticiire M vowcIb k 
not gonornl, however, because most people nro 
hypnotized by llm conventional spelling Into 
thinking that they give tho vowels Minin in¬ 
dividual qualiLy; they think they say fort- 
Junot (fortunate), proprtii-ilOTa (proprie/ora), 
when they really say bAhmli, propralolox. 
Tho promincialion of individual words in 
materially affected by the stylo of delivery, 
which varies from that of rapid familiar con¬ 
versation to that of tlio professional n docu- 
lionlat. 14 Neither furnishes Btamlard English; 


Ilia sUmlard should be Bought in the careful 
can versa Lion ill stylo of educated people- Tho 
pedantic should he avoided with the slovenly. 

At present lmrdly more limn incidental at¬ 
tention in given Lo tlio Leaching of English 
pronunciation in the schools. There Is more 
or baa work in what is called " phonics/ 1 hut 
the basin of thin work is rarely phonetic. 
Tho attempt is made generally with ordinary 
spellings, and combines spelling with pronun¬ 
ciation. Tho current reform in modorn Jau- 
unRO teaching, which throughout Europe Is 
asfng all living language study upon prelim¬ 
inary mastering of Speech-Bounds on n phonetic 
basis, is beginning Lo affect methods in kinder¬ 
garten anti primary instruction in English. 
The Dale method In England Ims aroused in¬ 
terest.; and similar work in Australia is do- 
Beribed by John Rmytli in A Guide lo a Modem 
Infant Hoorn (Melbourne). The usual method 
In American flchools is the so-called 11 family ” 
word method, exemplified in numerous text- 
bouka The chief need is thorough training of 
kindcrgnrLcn and primary teachers by men ns 
of adequate courses in phonetics, ns at present 
required In nil Scotch and urged in nil English 
inditing schools for teachers, Very little or 
surh work is aa yet a l loin pled in the United 
flutes Thorough work of this kind, espe¬ 
cial ly if n precise and clear phonetic alpha bet 
k employed, will do more Hum anything else Lo 
bring about an approximately uniform fiUndnrd 
pmini j milllioil of English. 

With tlio growing importance of phonetics 
as the basis of language instruction, it seems 
only a question of Lime when a Helen lino pho¬ 
netic alphabet, such ns the International ( or 
hu iin* similar alphabet, will he in general liho 
in all Englihh-tfpeaking e.mintries, ns alrendy 
on the continent of Europe, for purpimm of 
phonetic fltudy anil aa a promincialion key. 
In some larger dictionaries for general use, as 
The Oxford Dictionary in Engl nut] and [ho 
Standard Dictionary in America, ft scientific 
representation of pronunciation will be round. 

Authoritative statement of the present fuels 
of English pronunciation appears in books 
varying from Lho somewhat advanced treat¬ 
ment of Sweet Lo the conncreativci view or 
FI to mi. American English is described by CJ. 
II. Orandgent in Die A r c ucren Svrachcn. II 
(ISOS) II. c. A 

Sue DirnnNAiiiBfl; Encilibii Ubaoe; Lan- 
otjaok, ENm.mii; Phonetics; Si'KI.uno ano 

Him 1.1.1 NO IlEKOllM. 

Refflrerwon i — 

Jonty*. Danhsl, Tho Pronunciation of SngtUK 
((‘itinhrlduc, JOtlO) 

Biiismiqn, E. 8. In probity lo Webster'a Hew Inter* 
naffr ri41 Dfcfionary. <Hpirliijunolil. I DIO,) 

Brovin, Juiian. A'npii^pfl Phihltyie, Yol. I, pL, 2. 
(I.rljulfl. IEt02.) 

Tiiguab, Calvin, hi profit™ |a The New flfnrk/nrd 
Dietiomry. (Now York, 1012.) 

For turilior references bog under Pijonrtich; also 
under BrisLLiMa, Tuacjiinq op. 
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PIIOOF.—See Demonatiiation; Evi¬ 
dence; Opinion; Truth. 

PROOF, METHOD OF. —Sac Redih- 
coveiiv, Method of, 

PROOFS. —See Checks on Computation. 

PROPORTION. — Sco Ratio and Pho¬ 
to uticin 

PROPOSITION. —According to one school, 
a prop obi Lion is Lhc lingufaUc Form in which 
Llic I or! cal function of judgment is embodied. 
According to nitoilicr echoed, it is the logical 
form in which the psychological function of 
judging acquires nu objective logirnl sUlIur 
III either ease, a proposition is regarded nu 
occupying the position of Lhc primary compleLe 
unit of knowledge, lying bet worn the term or 
concept, on one hand, and reasoning or consrcu- 
tiva discourse, on Lho other. A proposition 
is the assertion of a relation, positive or nega¬ 
tive, between objects, it making no difference) 
us Lo the logical character oT Urn proposition 
whether those objects arc physical, mental, or 
mathematical elements, or complex social and 
historical events In the traditional Aristote¬ 
lian Bcboinc, every pronositioii eonemta or a sub¬ 
ject, that about which something iB anserted, 
and a prcdicnlo which affirms or denies some¬ 
thing of the subject. Modern logicians gener¬ 
ally agree that Lho subject-predicate form \n 
not essential to a proposition, marking n pecul¬ 
iarity of the Aryan group of languages railier 
limn a fundamental logical property. In rill 
existential propositions, however, as disLinrt 
from Lhoflo which asaerL simply a universal 
connection of elements without leferencr 1 lo 
wheLhor the dcmonls connected are IhriiwIvcH 
Laken lo oxisl, it may bo mud thill there jiiiisL 
always be a logical subject, namely, the rxisl- 
once denoted by the relation aaserled in Mic 
proposition Tliia subject, however, need not 
lie either the psychological or the gutunuuriu'al 
HuhjeeL, and need noL even appear in the prop¬ 
osition as a linguistic form. PioihenUrm is then 
the entire ciimlificaLion whirli is referred Lo the 
existence in question. Aside from the dis¬ 
tinction of nmnnativa and negative proposi¬ 
tions, the moat important distinctions are Lhc 
univciaal and Lhe particular, the former being 
hypothetical, asserting a relation between 
conditions irrespective or Lhe exigence at any 
tiino or place of lho conditions no related, and 
tlie latter inserting one or more things to 
which the relation applies. 

For educational pinpoBcs, the Interest nl- 
taoliing to the topic of prononilions Ima to do 
with the Importance for lIioughL mul knowl¬ 
edge of explicit statement and formula Lion. 
Alt thinking involves aliali'action, but ihia 
abstraction evaporatoB into vaguenrsa ami 
ambiguity unless fixed and held before the mind 
by means of a term (<py.) so that it may bo re¬ 


ferred to some situation, Mini is to say, made 
concrete Lhmugh application 11 is Line luncMun 
of a proposition thus la fix and apply ideas 
otherwise vague and fluctuating WhiJe lbe 
import ante of propositions or forma] sLalr menu 
1ms been often wrongly miderNtpnd, through 
failing to see the need of an empirical ritual ion 
out of which a meaning or idea rmcrge« mid 
to which it is applied, it Is none the less true 
llmt lhe Hinting, the holding nnd defining, 
function ia abmilulcly indUpe nanblv !u any 
ndequnte acquisition of knowledge. While 
the jiarlirulnr form of words in winch llm net 
of holding and slating is expressed may he 
more or less arbitrary, the function of review¬ 
ing, miniinnming, nnd holding together is In- 
dispensable, even to Llic earliest and crudest 
operations of knowing J. I). 

PROTAGORAS (r 4A5-4II n r - The 
first and greatest of lhe Sophirrls, who won a 
high reputation aa a [earlier mul philnwnphcr 
at AMicm nnd in Sicily. Jim i n hI nirt Ion h 
were no hlglily valued ah u preparation fur 
public life Llinl princely fees were pnitl for 
them. Although llie nork of ProlnaoraA ami 
the Sophists has been acvercl> rrihcigerl, it raiika 
hi importance along with that of the Unnirm- 
isLn nnd the KnryrUipediain Hi* philosophy 
was agnostic and its effeeL wna in destroy I lie 
intellectual founds l inn nf polUhimin niicf pre¬ 
pare the way for llic (.mrlmigH of Hrirralca nnd 
the Stolen No liitH bci n regarded -is Mir nrigi- 
nalnr of the seieiieea of Inpie, philology, and 
grammar, and the distinction nf genders mul 
moods ih attributed Lo him I fin rhirf works, 
nf which only n Tew fragment h minim, were 
On Truth and On (ftr GmU. W, It, 

See tSmUllHTH; (illEKCK, AkciKKT, EDUCA¬ 
TION IV 

RdfoMncoo: - 

ZKLi.r.u. H Thr J^ff-Suernhr Phihtophfra, (IvonJim, 
IHXI } 

VnnniM Ifiatonrnof PhtUnophy nn llir Ho|)MhLb 

PROTESTANTISM, — See It E von math in 
and Education, 

PROVERBS — The rdurnlinunl iinporianca 
of proverbs after the Lime of lhe Hcnnissaiiee 
was bused on their use by ancient writers, r a 
AriHtoLle, Clirysimms, (’leantlies, l’lulnrrn, 
ThcopliroaLuH, SuumB, Plato, King Solomon, 
" llio gruvrat flemUoin, tlie great™! emperors, 
the inspired pen-men nf sacred oracl™ w Fi¬ 
nally, tin* example of Christ was cited Tlum 
foL" Hiibjecl matier the prourli wmh regarded 
ns a type nT precept, and Mir virtue of Miis kind 
of Leaching Vivcs says is Hint "everybody can 
soon con Llmm ami bear llmm in mind/' Tim 
educational imnnrLanee alUched to proverbs 
msvy he judged by the large number nf edi- 
lioiiH of Erasmus* {a v ) Aflngi ri and Apoph- 
Ihcymotn In John Ileywoorl cnniposed 
a popular work entitled A Dialogue conUymng 
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the number of ejfecludl prtwcrbw in the English 
tounye, nnd in liin Preface, Im stales their u^o; 
M And their kcii tenets includr bo good a much, 
Thai alrnrwd In all things good lessons they 
Loach." The most important aclinol textbook 
of proverbs wag that of John Clarke [q.v ), in 
1G3D. It in founded avowedly on Erasmus' 
Adagin, bul OUrko mil only dwells upon the 
proccptual value of proverbs, bul also regards 
Lhorn an " especially profitable" to scholars 
for attaining " elegancy, fudd irmly and variety 
of llie heal expressions h It wna on this ground 
that Charles Horde iqv) recommended Ihcir 
Use, m Ids New Discovery «/ the Old Art of 
Tone fang School, Rem dr* Krnsnum, IteuRnor'a 
Ny alfalfa and LycoaUiemV ApophUuigmnln 
(1555) were widely used for Latin, and fur 
Greek Llie collection by Pon*elum (15051 
(Sec OnATiOtf, ScrimiL) Clarke aUlca tho 
pedagogical use of provrrba lu be, " for the 
master U» cause his scholars every day to 
rejioAL a head nr iwo and interpret ihem and 
oppose lira arholanr therein ; or mime one 
boy on u form lo appose and ask another 
Tins will lmlh leach and remind them of all 
loimiinjg, history, and nnliciuity; and he a 
by nop in of innal useful and delightful nnftflngea 
in llieir whole life" He affirms Unit the 
boncfll of such practice will soon bo found In 
ho "incredibly great ” The number oT collcc- 
Lions of proverbu for purposes of the an I mo l or 
scholars waa enormous, ami In llie Leaching nT 
all languages ( 1 ' c not merely batin and Greek) 
Ilia proverb played a great pntL in Llie nixLccnlh 
and seventeenth ccnLuriea. Ilaron spake or 
the high value of rojlurLions or ncuLc sliorL 
Sen ten res, and Cowley (17 0 ), in lib ache me 
Tor Ilia Adimncc ment of Learning } thinks llmt 
the progress of niilund science would be helped 
by the collection or flenLirrcd little proverbs 
amongst the ancient poets. F\ W. 

Hafflr«ncflB:- - 

Clahkr, John. IVrffico lo llm Pa ram iota /1 a Anglo- 
Latina, l(UD, Di&cuaaea Lho nglurp of n Proverb, 
llfl iiBofuInrsa fur ilia Ununrmr Bcliool 
LsAlt, \ r H CoUedtltm - - Collection.* of Proserltt 
(EnglMi m/d Forrlgn) flx/nilaa. IBOJMtHM ) 
tlAY, Jonw A Collection 0 / English Proverb*. 1(170, 
tu Ills Pfrfftco gives nn aat-'ounl nr jiiwJqub coIIih'- 
Uoiu anti ihcir compilers 

Grinurm-M aXWELL. Hill Wu 4n Bonny taionrtl* n 
Codec Ivon aj [Jooka reftifintf hi Proverb*. frnWflirn 4 
ApaphOtymo. Bpilhctit, and Ana (IjcuuUui, IH00 ) 
Watt, It a brut. Bihhothtea tJntannicu (IB'il). b v. 

PrvWrbi, 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT. — See 

TfcArjiEns, Appointment nr, Piiouation. 

PROVOST (Lai, Propositus). * An offi¬ 
cial term of very tmrly uso, c<g. for the rector 
of a manor (c/. ilia Prtvol dca Marchand a at 
Paris), for the abbot or a PrcmniiRlralcrihhiu 
monastery, etc Tlicnca nalurnlly trans¬ 
form] lo too head of cerium colleges al diflcr- 
ont unlvereilios, c.g. Oriel at Oxford, King's 
at Cambridge, etc. The term is occasionally 


used in America Lo designate the chief cxrcutivc 
of a university, as al Pennsylvania (tf.r.) or more 
recently, ilh revived at Columbia, to designate 
ojl office between that of president and that of 
dean, 

PRUDENTIUS, AURELUJS CLEMENS 
(a^-fp -110). — The older early Christina poet, 
liorn, as it is supposed, uL SarnKowm. lie 
held a court appointment which bo gave up 
on becoming a Christian. lie went to Rome, 
and the wight of the Catacombs and stories of 
the martyrs Hindi 1 a deep impression on him. 
JIc relumed his love for aneient Romo, joined 
with ontlniflinam for Chrmlianily. Ilia chief 
work from the educational point of view is 
the Pjtyrhomachin, which Mr. Clover inlcreat- 
ingly translates as Llie Holy !J r fir (recalling 
Runyan’s work). Tins work wna one of the 
moat popular of medieval writings and is of 
importance in connection with ihe develop¬ 
ment of medieval art; it cerLniniy exercised 
a greater echrentionnl inffuencf' than any other 
of Prude nuns’ll writing^ which peraisled even 
Into the mxLeenUi century Thus Doan Colot 
in Ilia Hum leu fur HL Pnul'a flehool (1518) 
prescribed Prudenlius, and ah Into as 1583 
Archbishop (I rind id l named PrudonUiia as 
one of Lho Latin verse authors Lo bo read in the 
Free (inumnnr .School of HI. Rees in Cumbor- 
lamL 

Tho Psycho mack ia wafl a didactic allegory 
writton in Latin hexameters, in which tho 
Glirim-givcn virtues figlil against the \dcca 
which threaten the soul. Linguistically, Pru- 
dentius, whilst copying old claeBical modela, 
In trot luces new words for church purposes, 
together with archaic forma on the one hand 
and contemporary Lerms mi the other. In his 



Roferoncd' — 

Glovui;, T U. L\fe and fitter* fn lho Fourth Conlury^ 
(Cum lirM go, 1001 ) 


PRUSSIA, KINGDOM OF, EDUCATION 

IN. — See Gemma.vy, EntrcATfoN in. 

PSEUDOSCOPE —An instrument whiflli 
reverses the relations of the stereoscope (q.v.)- 
The image winch would naturally fall on lho 
right eyes is thrown ItiLo the left eye, and tho 
imu^o which would nnluridly fall on lho left 
eye m thrown into the right eye. Tho result 
Is that oh|ceU which would normally b« per¬ 
ceived as solid arc seen an hollow, and, con¬ 
versely, objects which are normally hollow 
arc seen as solid lie mo to objects are soon 
in lho foreground, and objects In tho fore¬ 
ground arc projected lo a dlolonoo. C. 1L J. 

Boo Psychological* LAnonATonv, Equip¬ 
ment ot\ 

PSYCHASTHENIA — A montol dlsoaao 
with symptomfi similar lo many of those 
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found in nourimLKenin (q v ), and by somo au¬ 
thors considered lo bo the menial counter¬ 
part of tho latter, This diHcoao commonly 
begins In childhood during the ycurt of growth 
or at tho adolescent period, and, without ap- 
pronrialc LraatiuciU, U continues Cor years with 
periods of exacerbation and betterment. H 
la found to ariao particularly in those children 
Who arc timid, impulsive, irritable, mondiali, 
scrupulous, suspicious, passionate. or awkward. 

When tlio disease becomes fully developed, 
the ayinptoinfl aro of great variety, Including 
ties impulsions, phobias ( 71 ;.), simple 

manias (c.a dipsomania, eta.), obsessions ( 7.^)1 
and impulsions which arc Irresistible: klep¬ 
tomania pyromanift, etc. Tho patient is 
anvioua and there is often agUnlion, which 
may bo puroly mental, ooinpoBcd of such 
proceaaea aa continued interro giaums, a ten¬ 
dency to counting (counters or a rith mom unl¬ 
ives), or it may result in attempt* at expiation 
for certain (Lrue or aupnoflod) nets, winch aro 
judged to bo wrong. The agitation may also 
lead to tlio formation of orio or numerous 
phobias which may be fixed or may be* shifting 
in character 

With these purely mental symptoms there 
may bo vague [crimp of disaoniforL or there 
may bo exaggerations In tho form or neural¬ 
gias; tho vasomotor system may ho disordered 
and the individual sweat at tins Jenst provoca¬ 
tion. AT tor, and aoinetiinoa before, puberty 
the gonilal souse is often altered, and it is 
common lo find lcBaonod Btixuftl ability. Tho 
quesLioninga and scruples and feelings of 
expiation may lead to bqxurL perversion, lo the 
performance of waxunl nets in unnatural ways 
(soq (taluk Amo maliks) | aiul as au ofTcct of 
Ilia feelings or need of expiation there may 
result an niitoimitllalion. 

Tho attention is affected; It lie comes les¬ 
soned; flomotimcB it is Impossible for the 
hulividiiAl to ntlend to things oven for abort 
periods of time With this there may lie a 
consequent memory defect and n disturbance 
hi thought sequence or In normal associations. 
Feelings of incompleteness and of insufficiency 
arise and load to troubles of Llio will Move¬ 
ments become mnbulroil; walking may br- 
como slow mid olhorwiso Abnormal, and them 
may bo an nboulia, All Ihcae lead lo what 
Janet lias described ns a difficulty of adaptation 
of menial operations to external conditions. 

Somo of the symptoms in this disease have. 
In lator life, bean analyzed and have been fauna 
to bo dependent upon menial trail mala or 
ftooidcnlfl In childhood. This is true for tlio 
obsosaionu, phobias, impulsions, do. Freud 
aoimdai's tho statu of anxiety to bo a speabd 
farm of paychonourosoB, and cjiIIb it anxiety 
nourosis, but in this ho is not supported by 
ninny others who have givon close study to tho 
disease. Tho important fact, however, which 
baa been clomonatrntod by Freud in that many 
of the states of anxiety! even though tlioy bo 


without any mrnLal conlcnLnf a sexual nature, 
are due to eexunl traumata at an early age. U 
should bo noted Unit the term sexual In Ibis 
connection luw not the oarnc cnnimtaUau o« is 
usually given It in English; the term being 
here used In tho Ciermmi acnsc. In all the 
conditions, whether duo lo jwxual or other 
accidents, tho individual oltehipu to cscaixt 
from LJie though in and i moufflon which arise, 
mid a mj bail Lu thm Lake* place which lea tin to 
nets not in harmony with the external condi¬ 
tions. It in because of Lhls au tall tut ion or 
replacement that abnormal mode* of reaction 
arise, the individual often being un cods cl qua 
of the reason for the imrllcular linn or mental 
iroceafleB. This in the underlying condition 
ft the iJ complex 11 which may attain uurVi n 
magnitude or degree that thr thoughts and 
aciiuna appear like those of the ifi&anc. 

Psychasthenic is on the whole a curable 
disease, the possibility of cure depending upon 
llm ability to discover the causative factors. 
Itmt is not indicated here as It l« in ticuraa- 
thenin and, in fact, onfcirml rent may Imd 
lo asthenia or aboulln* ill whirh condllion Urn 
putienL ifl worn 1 than before. flpouianegus 
recoveries occur, but imually Llm payriinjillionic 
nUtr is procreative unid tlio caiiw? Lh removed. 
Iliscauflc of its origin (in childhood) and of iU 
cause (mental Irmimnla in childlinod), the 
disease commonly brgins during the school 
period, and it is influenced in many ways by 
school work. Since treatment does not de¬ 
pend upon real, Urn child should be kept nl 
school work, and nUrrupLa on llm ]uirt of llm 
leather lo bring almut orderly sequence of 
thought a ml proper adjustments inny bn bene¬ 
ficial, R, I F, 

Ro/draneaB: — 

Cqokthky, J W. Pnyc>iitfflhenku Jour. Amur, Med 
Ann, IWOfl, Veil I, p p IVft-l . 

Jj\nkt, l 1 , /vfji iVfcrwrj. (Purlo. llttH) \ 

] , UTMASI 1 J J. Tho TomLin(*hi «f PayrliA.nlI im 1 In from 
Clio H in lid rio Ihl nf Ihr? Bonlal tVinsreirnwne^ Arntr. 
Jour. Afrfl UKIW. Vol. (‘XX.XV. np 77 QH. 
Biuib, 11 . fkutHcfl 111 iVyrlinpalltology. Dost, flirt/. 
nnd SutQ Jour, lOOtl. Vol t'LVl. 

psychiatry. -- Litemiiy the euro of elm 

ini ml, bnl used as a general term for the study 
of mental diseases. ^Yhllr nil mental abnnr- 
m«lilies am included under Ibis lenn, the 
psychiatrist denis mostly with those which 
require treatment In the htnqduda for the 
jiiHnno or for the feeble-minded 

Menial diseases have been studied lu a vari¬ 
ety of ways, and ntLompU Imvo been mntlo 
from limo to Lime Lo claoalfy nil of tlio various 
types of the disorUcra symptom nil cully, 1 * e, 
according to Bhnllarltlcii of eymnLoms; c g. 
any kind of excitement wns cnllna mania, all 
kinds of montal depression were called infilan- 
cjiolla, ole. Hut any symptomatic ulnasll!ca¬ 
tion must necessarily be Inadequate unless 
there bo many cross class!Acn l’ioiin, eg melan¬ 
cholia associated with motor excitement, eLc, 
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A si mi la r symptomatic nrrangommt w as rnaclo 
by classifying mental diflojvsoji according t° 
cerebral localization, known or supposed, eg. 
those showing incrcasra or decreasca m motility 
or in ideation (Wernicke). Again, muncroua 
attempts hnvo boon made 1 to group various 
forms of InsanlLy In aceordnncci with etiology, 
and Lids led to Lho grouping of &obos which 
outwardly show very ill venae symptoms, but 
which superficially appear to have a mnglo 
online, e*p- Immiutlea from accident, child¬ 
birth. alcohol, etc. Recently, however, them 
has noon nn effort to group the in with lieu 
according to no single criterion, but in accord¬ 
ance willi ilia cause, course, and outcome, the 
work chiefly of ItrnepcUn. When the three 
criteria are taken all together ns evidences of 
particular discos, various forms of insanity 
may be grouped into about ten general classes. 
In addition there arc many subheadings, eg, 
Jn the group toxic-pay chases arc found all 
forms of Intoxication due to extraneous causes 
(Bee Intoxication*, Alcohol, tub list and 
P arcuaLonirAL Effect or.) 

The results of the l n vest I ga Liana of brain 
diseases arc of special Interest to the teacher, 
for they show unmistakably that the origin 
of many disorders ib Lo be found in childhood, 
oven as early afl Lho fifth year. Tho abnormal¬ 
ities are slight nl first, but they gradually 
increase until Lliey lead Lo commitment Lo an 
institution. Rut by proper lira Linen t in 
early years alight abnormalities might be 
aborted or replaced by normal idoaa mid no¬ 
tions, It la because the payehiulml usually 
sees the mult of a dUonsc of many yenra' 
frLnnding that he \a often unable la deal with 
it in any curative manner and that ho Is often 
compelled to bo a caretaker of tho insane 
rather limit a physician, 8 . f, R 

For further details on tho causes, duration, 
treatment, recovery, etc , see Insanity. Bod 
also Dbmentia Phbcox; En lb pay; Uva- 
tkiua; Mania; Melancholia; Neuiub- 

TIIENTA*, TaUEBIB; Old. 

RflfflroneflB: — 

CowLKfl. R. The Problem of Payolihitry la Lho Funo* 
lloiiaJ PsjfoboMfl. /Imer. Jour, of Iiuflfl.. ltKH>, 
Vol LXlf.pn IW-W. 

DiurCNUDKF, IL Chnunl PeyeMniry, (Now York, 
11X17.) 

Dr Fumue, )l, A fan unto/ Psychiatry (Loudon, 1DOB.) 
KhiBI'RLIN', 1? Psychiatric (LofudH, 100-1.) 
liUdinn. IS, Modern PnMwmt in rayehurtry. Traua. 

by Orr. D.. and Hows. R, 0 (MmteluaUtf, IDOL)) 
Maiuil A. attiimU. (Purifl, lt>KI - 

BrmiDATtT. W. If. I), Min*l and to Pfamfun* (Loth 
don, 100B ) 

Tamm. K» Tm-Hatok of Menial DUttvua Trans, l»y 
HriborUon, W. R, and Mackeml*. T, C. (Lowlon, 
1000) 

Wiutb.^W. A Marumi of Pagchmlry. (Now York, 
ZlBllKN, '^IL Psychiatric. (Berlin. 1002.) 

PSYCHIC. — Aii ftdjoollvo which is used 
ns a synonym of "mental , 11 It refers to nil 


of Lho activities or lho mind (Greek psyche). 
Tho longer form of Ilia adjocLivCi psychical, 
has in recent uango been employed for Lho 
moH pnrL lo refer to BpiriliiidisLic pbenomenn. 

C. If. J. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. — When this 
term is defined as Lho " examination or Lho 
amount of trulli con mined in world-whin 
Buncreii lions ’ 1 (Andrew Lung), the definition 
la based upon the unity of Inlercal and nUltudo 
which the Lcim represents in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research (SJMl.), 
founded In JBR 2 , The definition may be 
supplemented hy adding to U : Lhc inicrprctn- 
Lion, hy Lhc md of psychological principles 
and theories, of lho phenomena investigated. 
Yet lho testing and wnrrnul of the supernormal 
has determined the current of the movement, 
and lias in so far aroused the critical skepti¬ 
cism pf the guard in n b of the flcicutifie inter¬ 
ests of psychology. The program of " psychi¬ 
cal research " aa the examination of the ques¬ 
tionable but traditionally or fallaciously ac¬ 
credited in the realm of rniml is largely open 
Lo the preferences of shifting JiilereaL. Of Lho 
subjects assigned to lho original committees —- 
sufficiently suggested by tho Lerms telepathy, 
hynoptiBin, apparitions, spiritualism. premoni- 
LIoiib, etc. --those poasibly evidential or supisr- 
norninl, extra human, or rnra and irregular 
powers and forces, Iihyc nltrnatcd InrgeeL nL- 
lonLiun and built up a voluminous liLcrnLuro, 
These outlying phenomena, when substim- 
tinted, may bo incorporated into the border¬ 
land of psychology, and Ibua yield additional 
data illustrative of psychological relations; 
or they may resist such incorporation nnd bo 
accepted by Lhoaa convinced of their validity 
iuj subversive of or demanding nn extension 
of tho limits of nnyclmlogicftl Bcicucc. Since 
lho content of " psychical research" tenda 
Lo drift away from lhc former and towards 
Lho latter position, iL traverses obliquely mul 
irregularly the developing Lrondaof psychology. 
Tho resulting detach men l from psychology 
is the issue of a diversity of interest as well as 
of a general perspective of procodure, pur¬ 
pose, ami vnltiG. 

Thu question of telepathy has been a lending 
one in psychical research. It la capable o] 
experimental test; but Lho results LIuib roaolind 
(unless entirely ucRalive) may bo interpreted 
to indicate thnt leWpitUde notion is obaourely 
limltod by conditioiis and by tho psychological 
elate or endowment of rare individuals. The 
hypothesis Is largely used Lo account for, and 
is nl ho ragnrded as supported by, Lho Hpoutn- 
noous Iriuisfor of apponranoos (phantnsmfl), 
warnings. Information, old., In ontloal sltun- 
Llons, rroin a distant agonl to an Interested 
poreipicnl. Tho " voriillcnl ,p nature of such 
appear Alices or meaaagoa, at Llmcft approach¬ 
ing the sIhLub of a promotion anticipating a 
corroboration by ordinary cliniinolfl, forma 
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the crux of the problem. To cl I minute 
ohnnnc, plausible anticipation on Lite basin 
or aacniirod knowledge, flubconflcloiiBly absIttiL 
1b lad information Jind shrowd emotional lomCj 
is moat difficult, and the cHln hi I aliment of u 
nogativa onn hardly exIiausL the pOBuibilillM 
of tho caso Tho hypothesis anoo ontcrLalned 
or nacquod offers cmdlcvss ox Lomu on* Lo Re¬ 
count for rovolnlioiui, premonitions, etc. That 
this onllro body of ovidenao has boon crlLlcnlly 
rovlowod vr\ Lh rofcninoo lo lift Incorporation 
within tho accredited range of psychological 
processes is set forth In tho article on telepathy 

Tho phonoinonn nosocInLod with medium* 
and spiritualism form n second Inrge ell vision 
of psychical research Tho physical plicnoin- 
ona relate priinmily lo the behavior of innni- 
mala abJacU in tho presence of tho medium 
In apparent doflanco of physical laws. Tho 
iovitaLlon of tablcH and movement of objects re¬ 
mote from tho medium arc typical. Here again 
tho ossonlinl iogioal eiLop is Lo establish tlio 
negative that the movotnen La arc not duo Lo tlm 
undo toe ted efforts of the modium or of nympn- 
lliolio participants (table turning: see 3 wj con¬ 
scious). If mediums were witling lo Decent 
oonditiona proacribocl by physical science, Urn 
claims could bo definitely and promptly LosLed. 
They invoriably impose tlioir own coin! i Li Dim, 
yielding on irrelevant details; bo tbaL Iho 
Investigation bccomoA a con teat of Bhrewd 
obfiarvalion on lUo part of handicapped In¬ 
vestigators Lo do toot a marlin opermuli con- 
coftlad by darkness, by tho regulations of ilia 
flfianooj and by ilia prescribed repertoire of llio 
medium, nnd the reicotion of crueinl vnrinliona 
la tha Lasts, Tho largo amount of fraud dc- 
taated in detail, the yet Inrgor suggestion of 
auspicious oiroumslimao, givo to this branch of 
investigations a fnirly conaluaivo presumption 
of a negative issue; al tho flaino tlnm a laxity 
of oaution, an unfitness for the rAle of detec¬ 
tive, nnd a variable credulity contribute to Urn 
accounts of suoh phyaical stances an element 
of extravagant marvel. The other division 
of “ modimrnatio wl phenomena toIMcb to Lbo 
revelation on tho pari of tho medium (by trance 
utterances, automatic writing, answers lo 
questions, etc.) of facta, ovenLa, utterances, 
confidences, etc, presumably inacaosalblo 
throngli ordinary channels Tho conclusion 
tlmL such rovclaLion or private dcltdlfl requires 
tho belief In the 11 control ” of the medium'll 
mind by a departed spirit comllluloB live 
hypothesis of spiritualism. It 1 b equally open 
to conohula that reluming Bplrlts aro roapoii- 
eiblo for the physical miuripulalloiiB Tho 
ovidonco offered in support or this view is 
endless and of greaL vniiely. but moat difficult 
to appraise. Tho ease of spiritualism has been 
concentrated upon the more critical examina¬ 
tion of the revelations of a few mediums, under 
conditions apparently incompatible with in¬ 
tentional fraud If such mediums aro un¬ 


willing and unable in cooperate by revealing 
what they know of llitf r own iticlhcKls, nrogmffl 
BectoH blocked and llw wiluallon baffling, 
Tho very hinge allowance la be made for skill- 
fill u Ashing 1 on the purl of Lhe medium, for 
unintentional prompting cm the port of the 
sillers. and for Urn grrurnl neglm of signifi¬ 
cant iJolail, fur maIoWrvlill«n, far unwilling 
ah aping and exaggeration of |*p man ally dis¬ 
turbing IncldonUi inio marvels immi remain 
aa a HubelanUal tliacaunl of all *uch rvearda. 
The further development of tlie^a phenomena 
In evidence of ghaflU, haunted hoiieNW, etc., 
forms a polni of hi#U>ricml connection with 
nneient arul popular beliefs. Thrir reMirrec- 
Lion 1 j dependent upon Llie win tiding la be 
luurigncd lo tlio mcdiumudic m elation* res 
corded In the Pmtcthngs of the 8 P 
A field illiialrAlliiff llie manner in which the 
interest In psychical r^emcli ruia aenms the 
diffcrenlly motived [iiimril r»r psychological 
aunlyaift, ami in pari profitably wUh an 

enlargemenl of inpighl, i« ihal of llm InvexLl- 
gatiou of nhnormal si ales, of hypnosis, autom- 
alisms, cry Hi id gailng. rlr Tlio powlhlv 
relation of the idrpAllur nr clairvoyant power 
lo tlm altered mental flonilliion of Lhe livpnollc 
mibjcol low letl to the u«r of liyTmciHln dh a 
moans of studying such powers. It has a Inn 
led Lo the general en neap Lion nf a Hiilieniwe'uma 
nliivfle or orgmiiftiiLlnii of perflmiflliiy, M aub- 
lnni nnl ac|f p M which in turn h ml led upon Lo 
eupporl Apparently mipvrnormal operalioiva 
and impugn llie adeipinry of llie conception 
of coURcicmeneaa In accredited pHj‘choloK> r . 
Accordingly Lite mrclluinWm revelations may 
be subliminal: but I he endow me lit of Llio 
subliminal self with powers IronaceiMling In 
typo and scope Lliose of the fleered lied con- 
flmoiiu self again forma a parting of the ways 
for psyclucal r^earch nnd fur abnormal pay- 
chology, Tlio bearing nf cn^es of dual per¬ 
sonality upon tho Interpretation of Lrnnoo 
ftlulca Wa Wen ivcknowledgcd nnd avafied of 
on both flidea (Hoe annrriNFJcinirs,} 

The miHColInncoiiu group of iuvealigalions 
Aiipparlod liy llie psychical research interest 
adds liLile to ita con lent, but mialaliis its ro 
Irillon to current bellrfs nnd practices. Their 
Bludy lifts contributed to tlm history nnd an- 
tliropology of Llir belief haiiils of mankind. 
There, may lie mentioned llie study of Hie 
divining rod, of other types of " sensitive*/ 1 
of fl imliergeiHta M nml Imunted liouFen, of 
ci>fietllvft Iml hi cl nations, of iheompldral ami 
alinilnr marvel h. Of dlfTrrent temper Is Llio 
very valuable study of the aourcoB of error In 
i op oris of and belief a In super norm id phonon i- 
onft, — Lho payeliology of the sitter III tho 
Ekianco, of deception, of prcposiiesiiion, of credul¬ 
ity, of fraud, fliul of fanaticism 

while the net iosuo of Lliln vast labor fireniA 
proportionately alight iukI the supporting 
Interest detracts from the ulimlier nnu more 
aysLcmalic pursuit of paychology, and will lo 
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the eager Hlnuning for results corroborallva 
of traditional beliefs seem Lo many equnlly 
illogical anil undesirable, the imiirorL servlco 
performed by psychical research should ha 
rccognltod even though Lite untoward tcmlen- 
clafl nro deplored. The division of opinion 
in point of tfew, Interpretation, and conclusion 
appears conspicuously in the lUomluro, both 
among the contributors Lo nsyoldcnl research 
and among academia psychologists J, J. 

Rof«ron&«B — 

GoaKfiV. E,. Mrcrw, F, W. II., Vodmohb, P. Phan¬ 
tasm* of Iho hi'vtnQ tLondon, 

Ptmwaun, F. Aludwa in Psychical Roamreh, (London, 
1807 ) 

Prwwhnnt of lht> Social y for Psychical Rcjgorch, 
(London. 18*C1 ) 

J J roe«Wiriya of 1 ha A mtsricri n .Society for / J i ychwal 
Heuarch, 1HH-1-1H8D 

TuckflU, [ L. The Hvidcnct* of Iho Supernatural (Lon¬ 
don. 1011 ) 

Bw3 hJbo references under Tclei-atut; Sfihitualibu; 
Nudcojuscjodis. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS — A method used in 
the investigation of menial disorders, depend¬ 
ing upon the arousing of associations (q u.) 
which have been donnmit, and upon tha dis¬ 
covery oT the beginnings of tho abnormal 
mental stair. Many of Urn disorders of mind 
(see Inanity) nro known to arise from fright 
and other cmoLiomd excitement's in childhood. 
Tlieuo lend to altered reactions, and by pay- 
clionrifllyals attempts are nindo to trace tho 
gcnoaiB of Lhe disorders. The method has 
a paychathcrapiuiLic value in tlmL tho analysis 
lends to exp I a nations and roeonstractf on, 
whiah in turn produce lie tier vicwB of hfo 
and mora normal reactions (sec Puyciio- 
TJlBIlAl'y). H. L P. 

Rflfftfflttcoa — 

Vnnuu. 8 Tho OHgln and Development of Payelio- 
nnnlypLet . Amssr, Jour . of Psychol, 1010, Vol. 
XXf. up. ltJL-218. 

Jonbh. KL Pflyclionmdyab In I’ayohnilioimpy. Journal 
Ahnor Veud\a\ Vol. IY t pp. 14O-4A0. 

PHyclitinhftlyma and liduontlon, Journal HJuc, Piych., 
Vol I, pn 107-020, Dlbllonruphy 
WlllTfl, W. A. Thu Theory, Molliodfl, nnd Psyoho- 
lliDm|MHillo Value of PsyohmuiftlyBls. Inlentata 
Med. Jour., Hilt), Vol. XVII. 

PSYCHOLO GICAL LABORATORY, 
EQUIPMENT OP.—Tho psychological lab¬ 
oratory usually consists of a series of rooms 
rather thiui a single large room, Isolation being 
nn Important factor in psychological oxpcri¬ 
men t a lion Or those rooms it in desirable that 
ono should ho dark, for purposes of experi¬ 
ments In vision, and Hint another should bn 
soundproof for experiments in hearing. All 
rooina should bn furnished with tho electric 
current and with boiiio means of readily 
reducing and varying Iho current. Various 
methods of varying Llio current are used The 
mosL anils fa clary method, Apart from tho ex¬ 
pense Involved, is the use or a hii/V iolent num¬ 
ber of transformers. A Iobh expensive Initial 


outlay Is required for tho ScripLuro lamp 
batteries. Fig. 1, In those tho current Is 
made lo pass through Lhe lamps at A before 
being drawn off at b, thus reducing the cur¬ 
rent. Tho small lamp U, placed in parallel 
wiLh tho apparatus, servos lo eliminate tho 
spark when the apparatus circuit 1 b broken, 
(boo Judd's Laboratory Equipment far P»y- 
eholoaical Experiments, pp. 4-0.) Another 
simple form of re diB lanco is described in TlLeh- 
ener'u Experimental Psychology, Students' 
Manual, Quantitative, p. 123. It U also desir¬ 
able Hint a psychological laboratory should 
have a compressed nir supply, running water, 
nnd gsa. A dark room Jor photographic 
purposes and a workshop enuippod with latho 
and other machines for wonting in inn Lai and 
wood arc valuable adjuncts to the laboratory. 

The following is a description of somo of tho 
moHt important picccn of apparatus and or 
the uses Lo which they ore put.— 

Kymograph (Fig. 2). TIub is a clockwork 
device for revolving a brass cylinder or drum. 
The apparatus is usually so constructed ns to 
inflko It possible lo uho the drum in cither tJic 
homoLilnl or the vertical position. The speod 
at which the drum revolves may bo varied Lp 
suit Lite 1 needs of the experiment Tho drum, 
which is detachable, is covered with a band of 
lazGtl paper and revolved over a gas or other 
ame, winch leaves a deposit of soot upon its 
fliirfnce, This makes a convenient aurfaoo 
for nil Horls of graphic records. Aflcr tho 
racord Is made, it may ho preserved by passing 
it through a solution of shellac which hardens 
the Burlnco. If a longer record 1 b desired, n 
second drum, mounted on 11 carriage, may Lkj 
used, nnd a belt of glassed paper or any desired 
length may be stretched between thin ami tho 
drum of the kymograph. Under such con* 
ditions Llui uhcllac is applied to tho iutior aldo 
of tho paper. 

The tambour (Fig. 3) is an instrument Tor 
making records of movements upon smoked 
surfacos Hiich as Imvo been described. Tho 
hollow' howl is covered by a thin piece of 
rubber and communicate a by moans of a 
piece of rubber tubing with i\ similar bowl dc- 
laohcd from the real of the apparatus, Any 
movement in the rubber surface oT llio lalLcr 
is communicated to the lubber uiirfucc of tho 
former. Tins surface is attached to a light 
lever at a point not far from the fulcrum, and a 
metallic point 11 L the oilier end records Iho 
movement Lima magnified upon tho smoked 
/nirface of a drum. A single tambour may ho 
used In conjunction with tho sphygmogranh 
(Fig 4), which in the form ronriwonlocl in llio 
figure is merely a special kind of tambour for 
registering the movements of lhe radial pulac. 

Tho plethysmograph (Fig, 5), whiah roglB- 
Lora changes In tho volume of blood In lhe arm, 
is also used in conjunction with a tambour, 
The arm, covered with a rubber sleeve, is 
Inserted In tho cylindrical chamber, and tho 
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rubber ilfovc m filled over the end of Llio cylin¬ 
der «o hr to make i I watertight. Tho c-lmuilior 
in llii'ii Tilled wiUt water, wliiuli rhea in the 
gl riKM lijIjo in anv d phi red height The ghum 
Lube is ('ounceled with ft Lain hour. The 
height of the water in the lube varied with 
changes in tho volume of the arm, mid thesa 
changes nrt* thus rceiRLrrcil by llie Lam hour 

TIk« niu’iuuogrtmu (Fig. 0) is a hLpcI spring 
aivon'n Willi ruIdler, limn making ftn rxpan- 
ujliJe inr chamber Whi n bound nrmind |]m 
fju'Hl or fibdomni, the limitking movements 
inn,\ he recorded with the aid of u tambour. 

More complicated Tonus of nppuraUia make 
line of thr principle nf the Inmboiir fur Urn 
irnirding of luovrinenlh, Figure 7^ shows such 
nil nppnmliiN dcHigjietl lo record finger nmve- 
mriih in lliree dimensiuns Figure N allows 
n similar device for bend movcimnU. 

Tim plniirlielle is mi lumninieal for record¬ 
ing involuntary Jinn iimvmueiils It ruiiHhiLN 
of i\ nnct«\v lionul, fluspeuderi by cords nml 
adjuRLrililc to any required height, upon widt h 
the A ini rc&Ls. One end of the board is pro¬ 
vided with a Hi eel pen uhirh is allowed free 
play through A htile ill (lie board ami wriLru 
upon the nurfnrr of tile paper beUiW, lima rr- 
cmdittg all liurUfiiilrd imneinentH nf the arm. 

Various finals or itp|mijtliis arc used for 
measuring work. Tin 1 simplest form in llie 
clviiniiioimdet' shown In Fig. lt ( which rrmsmls 
of n uteri hnw wbirh is pin ml in llie bund nml 
eoiupresrfed The niinmiil nf prewmre in in- 
d mi led mi Ihe graduated disk 

T(m be^t* known form of ct g(igrn.ph T or work 
ineaHiner. in [.lint of Mown, sinus n in rig in 
A slung pricing over a pulley holds llie wcigliU 
and in altii(died ai tin 1 oLliri end to Urn finder 
uf the subject lu be U«hLoi! The remaining 
fingers mid ami ure nmirely fanlcneil lu Ihe 
arm rcsL uo a-s to Isolate the work of llie one 
fitiRei A recording point moves a mill the 
suing ovi’i tlio surface nf a revolving drum. 
Tin* muonnl, of woik dona is nniipuLcd by 
muUlplyhig Ibo Lolnl height of ibmr niuve- 
lueiiU by the weight lifted. 

The Lime rc I mini LB of various processes 
uuiv be mcftsuicd by Ilia uro of an elecLiically 
driven tuning fork (Kip. 11). These forkn nro 
Hindi' with any desired freqiicneieR, eg, ]0(1 
vibrnlioiik pci second The fork is mniinted 
upon a wooden 1 >ilsc and n magnet is pi a red 
between llm prongs of the fork One oT Lhq 
prongs nf ihe folk ]* provided with a spring 
with u ] iluli iiiiiii point, whirls renin ngniiinl 
an adjiiHtnble huLloii. An elect up einrent 
h pnHHdl lluuiigh LliQ fcjvk by fillnohing Lhu 
wile* hum the snUree of supply to Lwn binding 
jimhLh, only one of which is shown in llm figure. 
Tim run mil pasM's ilnougli Llm jirong of Llm 
fork to the spring uiul luitLou, Lbeucti ibrtuigb 
llie null of llie iiiuriioLj ami out at a hccoihI 
liiuding jitisi WJilmi the eiirimiL pasH'vS llirmigh 
llie magnet, the pumps of llm fork arc drawn 
hiuiml and the cnutiicl of the platinum point 


with the bul l on is momcmLurily broken, tlmn 
inierrupliiiK ihn current through the ninguct 
und allmviiift Lbc reload of Uir prongs outward, 
thereby afTordiiiff a pecolul coimeclioh between 
the upriiiff mid bill ton, when the pnieena in 
repeated m u «imiUr manner. In Unu way 
ijnre is a cujuiminim breaking and making nf 
llie eiirrcriij nml Llie fork i* made to vibrate 
ermtinumidy nt Us proper rale. By mljmainp; 
the fork in Midi a v\oy ilmt ibe recording point 
at the end of (lie prong «f che fork incm* uiKm 
i lie smoked mirfnrr nf a revolving drum, a time 
rppnnl is ubininod in tlu* form of curves, each 
of which milieu ten a time period of the aanm 
dural um as one vibration of tlm fork The Hint 
or any prncoaa recorded MiinullAmmualy with 
llie vibrating fork upon llie drum may ihua 
be nblnilird The lower curve of l’ig J2 Ih 
B wcb a Lime Uive, kbo upper curve being n pneu- 
inngra]>h record tnlcnn siiiiullnnemisly. Ollier 
iiirsiiw of obtiiining n Htnndnrd lime record 
are the Jacipna elirmiuincter and llie electric 
rnnUrL rloek, The funner (Hr, 13) in easeii- 
linllv a slop whIpIi vviili n rernrding point heal- 
big seeniids lly a (liffereni udjMniinrit| ii nuiy 
he made lo boat «t ihe rate of five per Premia. 
The elerlrie elnrk (l'ig 1*1) make* and breaks 
nit rlnuric current nl a rale whir It vnrirs from 
once a nrrmul Ui nitre in lwenly-four hmim, 
firrorditijjr to llie ndjiihlirirnl. 

In all rnM'rt when’ llie time rrcorrl Ik obtained 
from Lbr making ami breaking of nil electric 
current it is ronveniriiL hi nur an ejeclrit: 
marker (Kig Tina iiminiinr-nt ronpiRls 

uf a pair uf bar magiuiR, which ivt*‘ placed 
elonr hi ft H|»nng Tlie S[iring pulled towards 
Hie uingnrlH at anv mniiirni when llie current 
pjiHueH UinuiKli Ihein Ah hjoii ah tlir rurreiit 
mlirukan, the hpnng is ri‘lt j iuHrd nml pulled away 
frnm this magiirlN. The moving spring in 
A lift‘died 10 a recurdinp lever. Suidi n murker, 
vvbea pbm l tl in circuit *HU an elertrie fork 
or any other elerlrie rurreiU which ia nnulo 
and bmkcii at a known mii-. nerves nil n eon- 
vmuent mrniia of nmkiiiR ii ttnm record upon 
Un 1 smoked surf grp uf n drum. The Merino 
murker is jriuo used in many oilier coiinecliunii, 
ah, for cMviupte, in live reaction experiment, 
where U in ncrrsHitryTo know Lite exact tnoiiipnt 
when a ccrtuiji nrliviiy lakes place, [n Llie 
r me I ion cvporiiucnl au electric contact key, 
of the type shown in Fig. 10 is used. ‘When 
the finger pri'anes down llie sprihR of llm key, 
the current is mndn. Tim muiiieiu Ihe finger 
icIposcb the Hiiiiug, liawevci, the current m 
broken. Kin'll a key. when placed In the nmno 
uin’iiH wlili nn rk'Clrlc nmrker, gives ri imdhml 
of recording the moment ul wldidi llm finger 
lhovniiuuiL lakes place, 

Figure ] 1 shows ft form of npnaiaLua the prin¬ 
ciple uf which i» Uhcful in tho me turn rem nil 
of a number of the optical iIIuhIcmib. The figure 
hIiowh Ihe form tim'd in connection with the 
Mullet -Lyer illuaum. 'Hu* draw tug nf the lines 
in mfidc upon two Bepnrnto pieces of cardlnmrd 
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whichi when placed together, one overlap¬ 
ping the other as in the cut, form the Mullcr- 
Lyor figure. One of these curd*, £, ia faa- 
Umcil Lo the i in movable boao of the apparatus 
The other la attached Lo the nlldn C. The 
subject adjusts the nlidci so as lo make Lhc two 
horizontal lines appear equal. The amount 
of error, i c. of llm Hluslon, may bo directly 
measured or it may be recorded upon tlio Upo 
T and meoauml Inter. 

Fiinire 1H is a color mixer. Colored disks may 
be slit and placed together so as to show any 
desired proportion of Lhc various colors to bo 
mixed. (Hen Tig. 19.) When thoaa are fiu*- 
tone cl to lho arbor nnci lho wheel \a revolved, 
the upend of revolution iti ho greatly increased 
as to cause fusion of Ilia colors, giving rise 
to lho phenomenon of color mix Lure. A more 
convenient form of color mixer consists of an 
electric molar capable of u spcod rapid enough 
lo produce fusion of the colors. 

Several forma of the Hlerncmcopo arc Lo bo 
found in psychological laboratories, ^ The 
drawing of Fig 29 show* the conatruetmn or 
the Wheatstone mirror stereoscope. Two 
mirrors (3 nnd 4) arc placed LogoLhor at 
an angular position which may he varied 
to mccL lho needs of Lho experiment Tim 
pictures or drawinga Lo be fused are placed 
upon lho upright boards (/ and #), Lho diataiicG 
or which from lho mirrors Is also adjustable. 
TJm upparo.nl position of those pictures Is 
behind the mirrors. The lens stereoscope 
is so well known ns Lo need no description Imrc. 
Tho stereoscope may also bo used Tor Lho dem¬ 
onstration of retinal rivalry. 

Figure 21 shown Llm principle iiml construc¬ 
tion of r simple form ol pw.udoBcopc. U 
consists or a box with throe oneumgH at A , U. 
and L. In front of U U a mirror, itf, placed 
at an angle of forty-fiya dogrccs with the side 
of lho box, Parallel to this mirror is another 
mirror M v in the corner of the box next to A. 
If lho left and right eyes are placed at A aiul/J, 
respectively. Lite loft cyo bods any object ouch 
as D Btraight ahead, while Lho right oyc will 
have an object occupying a position such os 
0 refloated to It by the two mirrors. Tho 
relation between llm two eyes is lima reversed 
nnd a pueudoBCOpiG ofTool produced, i.e. solid 
objects appear IioHow, nnd hollow objooLa, 
Bolid If live ouctdngtj JJ aud L arc u&cd for 
lho left and rigliL oyea reflpoctlvoly, it 1 i«h Ilia 
sum a cltocl as ir tho oyee were at a mucli 
greater distance apart than is nclunlly the oast). 
When used In Inis way, lho instrument is 
known as a loloslcrooaoono. 

The Blroboscope (Fig, 22) eonsiatB oT n uylln- 
driunl doyloa with slits through which the 
observer looks at piotures or suoccasiva phases 
of a scene Involving move mo nt of any kind. 
When lho alroboacopo is revolved rapidly, lho 
picture am exposed in rapid succession and 
rusotl ho as to give Lho perception of movement. 

Tho color periinotor (Fig. 23) ib for tho pur¬ 


pose of testing the character of indirect vision. 
The subject sealed at lho ccnLor of Lho arc 
gazes directly in front of him with ono oye, 
the athor being covered, and notes the qualities 
or colors appearing at various points of the arc. 
Under these conditions Lite colors fall upon 
the non-fovcid regions of tho roLina, uny point 
of whluli may tliuu be tested as lo its Bcnsl- 
llvlly la Lhc particular color usod. 

Tun laohialoaeopo (Fig, 24) is an apparatus 
for making short exposures of words, figures, 
ole. A falling fllhle Is released by a magnet, 
thus momentarily revealing the exposure field. 
Tim time oT exposure may bo regulated by Lhc 
1 ' ' l of fall of Lhc slide. 

2 uro 25 represents Lhc auditory cage, 
i iH used for investigating tho properties 
of auditory space. The Huujccl is seated 
within the cage, tho two cars being nt equal 
diuUncc from Lho rim /I and at the name 
height Home source of sounds, such ns a 
telephone, is attached lo the rim and may 
be moved nuy desired distance by revolving 
the apparatus The distance may ho rend oft 
nt U. Two telephones may alao bo used, and 
tho ofToct of fusion when they are plncad nt 
various distances from the ears may be thus 
determined. 

Tho simplest me Lho d of producing tones ih 
by mains of tuning forks and resonators. 
Figure 2(3 represents two forka of the same 
pitch, one of which, however, is adjustable in 
pitch by means of weights which can ho placed 
nt varying distances from the end of the prongB, 
By comparing the tones of tho forks just 
noticeable differences in pitch may be Lested, 
Another simple means of tone production Is by 
lho u»o of a set of Quincke 1 b lubes (Fig. 27), 
consisting of two glruui tubes held together by 
a wire. Tim Lube ft Is the mouthpiece and 8 
la tlio sounder, tho latter being closed by a 
cork. The highest audible Lone is determined 
by 0 niton's will silo (Fig, 28), By pressing 
tlio rubber bulb the air Is forced into tho small 
lubo D and Against tho Lip of E. The length 
of the air column in E is regulated by the 
graduated screws (J and F t and the raLo of 
vibration ie determined by the amount of 
turning of these screws. Tho lowest audible 
Bound may be found by tho use of almplo 
rods held firmly in n vise and lengthened until 
the. limit of Audibility is readied. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 29 Is designed 
to determhiQ the threshold of j list perceptible 
difference In sound. Two pendulums with 
hard rubber halls at Lhdr ends may be dropped 
from any desired height agabisl lho ebony 
block at the base of the apparatus. Tho dis¬ 
tance may bo road ofT Troin llm graduated arcs. 
The pendulums are sot In motion auooosaivcly 
from slightly different positions, tho distances 
being varied until lho point at whiah tho Just 
ngticcablo diflforonau of tho two sounds la 
reached. 

Figure 30 represents tho asthosiomolor, for 
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determining llio, apiUiiU Mircnlirilil of Urn wkm 
Tile hard rubber noinU may be HPparaletl fit 
Tiny tiiBlnnco, which can be rend nft uutlm ariiU* 
The HhorLril distance nt which llirw l>i» ii»Ih 
nmy bo plnfed apart nml vet be dwliiigiiiHlird 
n* two rather Hum one' is regarded um Hip 
B patml Llircahold Tor the rc^iun Undid Hhnil 
mclnllic pomLs are uml for exploring Mir nkiii 
for warm rind cold h|mjLh The M'liuLhily 
of llio skin to touch may be tented by nn in- 
ulrimcnL like that in Tig *11, wlnrli rjnpln\* a 
hair llio length of which in capable of being 
varied Tim shorLcr tlii* Jiair llie Htiffer it i-* t 


Mid hence the ^renter the preiwure exert ed^ 


RaferoncoBi — 


Juou. O, H jAlmrAtur}) Kquipmmt fnr I’nyrholuQiftil 
Expenmenlji (Nfft VnrL 1007) 

Mvkhh, f‘. Hr Trxttuxik of 
(Nrw York, lUUU ) 

SaNfuud, 1$ O, ExiKrnnnriltil l*B]ffhtAoij\/- llbnluu, 
1H'J5 ) 

TiTCHRKUii. V. W KzpcnmcHtHl l>?rw 

Ynrk, lOOI-lIMM ) 

Wilti'i 1 Lb, (1 M Mnnual of Mtntnl rind Phytiictil 
T ejfj. (IJullHitdrr, ilJlU ) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TENDENCY IN EDU- 
CATION — The term recently applied to that 
grneral tendency hi education during llio nine¬ 
teenth cciiUiry which slrewicd the importance 
of llio knowledge of the child rnlhcr than a 
knowledge of Hits mihjerL-malter no the IiuhIh 
of nil Leaching. The movement began \m(Ii 
R ousseau (i/.o ), wlirj promulgated the dnetriiie 
that the chiltl is the miter cif education 
IL wan made more definite n;irj redlired to 
Bchoolmmn procedure by lh'HliiUi/.n (<j.t> L 
who h I lowed Mini education in ti natural 
ovolulion of the child’a mRure. IL wuh given 
a flcicnLific formulation by Ilerharl (*/ p ), anil 
a philosophical by Fronhcl (r/v.). Hnlli Hcr- 
bart and Froubcl had nlao IrrmendoUH prne- 
ticnl influence on hcIiooI woik,—an iiiflueiicu 
which waa in all iU detail a but a prarliral ox- 
ompliUcation of the fumlnmenlfd belief Riven 
common expression by thia Lenn " psychological 
tendency," The latent phase of Huh tendency 
Ui&cci\ in child psychology and the npplituiUmut 
of CKperimental psychology In education. For 
the dctaila llio reader is rcfeired to llirsQ 
various arlicloB, on Child Study, Child Pby- 
cholociy; alsoOiiJECTTBAuniNo; PhYCimuniYj 
Educational; Fhoeiiel; IIeiihaht; Pkhta- 
lozzi; Pouhheau; Teach mm, Tiiaininu of. 

PSYCHOLOGY. — History. — Psychology 
an a science is of relatively rrcent dale. 
The curlici LiealnienlH of Lhn rmhjecls that 
lira now meluded in psychology were of a 
metaphysical and RpeaulatiYO type, TIiuh the 
Greeks worn always inLeroBled in the nature 
of llio mind, in its origin, and in ila relations 
to llio world, but their treatments of these 
topics were of a broad speculative type. They 
deannbed the mind na nerrclunl in its existence 
Plato, for oxamplc, held tlial human conscious- 


nrfM in in prrflenl fnrm la inertly a carrying 
n\er of rr-rUin of rKi^li-nre Mint luive 

appeared in tither form* in earlier ngc^, nnd 
will appear nfamin in nllu r furion m aul^eriui'iiL 
wnrbh Again, the cpu^liMii nf (he ill nI me- 
Uuii lie I went inrnfnl r^idiiv nnd inalerinl 
nwliCj MHornipdv rlpniwtl iluriiiK ihis 

earlier period I hiring flu* rntdiixjil i»r 
later Npenilntive periml (In* mien Mia were 
rhieflv ibenlugirnl anrl nlalid |u ||ie ennl mid 
its funelioMN The nnmnrtoliiv of ihe Mini 
i\a* \erv billy fliarun^d, iIh umh ami Ha 
nlullun tu llir world were nbio mpirs uf rn- 
gro-^iug alteiuum 

During Mitw* earlier imiinL Ihrre are In lie 
found ill lime*) d< ini‘hve areoniil^ nf rn|i- 
MrimiMii M v\lne|i fnr(-«bmliiW ihe lull r ilevi l- 
npmenlM nf mneiililii p^elmlngv TIiIin Id 

rite a xingli..non** i \;<iupje. Anitollc 

wrole mi jiieniiir> T Jind b\ Ium nrnirale aetount 
of ilH upi ratiiiiiH laid Mu' fiMindalmn for lhr< 
later ilnrlririr- of the n»nurinNun uf nhnn ]fr 
deHerilied very fullv l lie pnirr^fi of memory 
wbieli depend upon ^inuljtrilv, emiuguil\, Hr 
With the lugmmug <»f Mu* modern pi nod, 
llie int’lniillx>ii;d iiilero*tl mirgeil n| limeH 
with purelv ^neniifie rliHriiMmiih Tlni*', lien- 
rarteM while vrnfmg upon the nature uf reality 
win* led In dinTii«w Mir nliiljon bilween t)ir 
pliyMinloginil orgninmu nnd nmMUoiM pro- 
peades lie gaxe an nermmt nf tlu* tiuliim of 
the reflex proeeM, nnd illweiiW'd (In' ipif Uinn 
of llu* prrgi'nei' of ronM ionninei in mimudH 
Di'rieurle^ di’\ilnpn| I In ■ deetrine lbal llie 
mini In raurte of itn ijjiiM joimI br n nli d jiJ Mime 
pmut in the eeuiral nerxoga *\Mrm wliult v* 
not liilalend in iI h Htruetnre ]|** fouinl umh 
a pninL in the pineal glaml, mid wnn led tin re¬ 
fine tu ri'garil Mua no Mir m at of Mir mail 
Sneiilifie irih rcHlH exenluidlv Hiipenarrh'd llie 
nif*lii]ih\ eirnl inierepls ami fed m ihe ilctelnp- 
Tnt'tiL nr all indepiuulem «r|eiu*u Tlirre mnjtir 
lines of development have riiiilnliuled In 
pHyclinlngy in it« ]inwnt arieiiliHr form. 
Find, deHcriplno amiuula of purntrimm pro- 
ecsaes lirrnine more mimerouH nnd exaei with 
the de\ clupmeuL of modern tlmught uit the 
subject of roriflrmimiirN* nnd Ua I’leinruts 
TJk* I'higlisli Hi'lmnl of pHveliidtigiMH )um niiole 
a very large contrilniliuu to tliia twit* of pay- 
elioltjgy. Hegiiiiiing with John 1/tirku {q v ),‘r 
whole group of pax elmliiginiK dmTihi d in 
clnuiil the experieneu ihrnugh vvliirli they 

f launt'd in tin* pirecplinn oT nlijrrm, mid in I he 
on nation of ideas. Thin Kngliali itrlmol laid 
great eiupiuiKm upon Mir laws of iiku r»riit(inn 
mid has riuiii'Iiiiipm been ilmerlbetl im llie l*jig- 
Uah AKKOciiitiun Hiduiol III tlermany n group 
of wrilerA following upon rbrialiaii Wolff 
(^.), who wrote m 17-12 Ink l^yrhologia 
Jh\i]rir\ca, ami in 1734 bis Pnyrhuhgui ttatiu* 
rmliflj gnvti n very ureal nnpetiiH to a detailed 
description nnd diHQuwimi of menial ]irni;r**ct!* 
Tcleufl (177B-1777) furniahed a elmwilication 
of mental processes which hiu long Mono aerv- 
G 2 
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ice in psychology. This classification became! 
current through ita adoption by Kant, It 
distinguished the procrsaeii of knowledge, feel¬ 
ing. and volition. Thin clin«ufi cation of mental 
activities continues to he used in nil of our 
current diacuftsicmfl, mid in very satisfactory na 
a first descriptive el lumfi cation of the fuels of 
mental life. 

A second general type of scientific develop- 
incjil, which haw uoitirilmlrd to modern pay- 
chology, aiipcnred at first iua physiolngy of tho 
flcifsew find rrutrnl /lemma system. In lha 
first half of the nineteenth century, a number 
of wriLera became iiuereated in Lin* detailed ex- 
amiimllon of the v ariuuw aenaea. H 11 Weber 
published il Hcrira of l re alines on Lhe skin 
BonaalioTiH nnrl organic feelings, dealing with 
the problem from the point of view of lhe prac¬ 
tical student of physiology nml medicine. 
Indeed, tlm motive which Weber Imd for bis 
i lives tig a lion wan Die desire lo develop a 
method of diu^noHiN through thr mrmtiircmcnt 
of tho sensitivity of the nkin, (flee Wkhlh h 
Law.) Later, Lot w published n vuUnne en¬ 
titled Mctlicinhrhr thyclwhyie ode r Phyawl- 
ogic der Seek (1HS2) in which lie attempted 
to account for menial phenomena, especially 
abnormal mental phenomena, by n study or 
Lhe physiological organism, mid' lhe re!nlion 
between Lhe aethiticH of Lliia organism and 
Llio mind These enrlier roiHrihiilioliH were 
brought into systematic form by Wundt in 
his great work Grunthilqfi thr phyniohginchm 
I^i/chohgir, Lhe flrat edition of which apponred 
in 187*1. In 1887 Lndd’rt Klntirnh nf l*hy*io- 
logiCfd l*Aitrholt>Qif appeared in Knghsh, mid 
marked a departure from the traditional form 
of [wycliology that had been current in thin 
country hrfore. The earlier psychologies Imd 
conformed very rbisely In the V'nglitdi nwmria- 
Lion type of thinking, and Imd included rniniy 
of Lhe speculative metaphysical nml theological 
dismiHHioim of Lhe earlier period. liven Ladd's 
book ronumui many philosophical pnaangrti 

The third general type nf scientific inves¬ 
tigation which contrilmled to modern psy¬ 
chology Is very closely related to the phys¬ 
iol ogical studies above described U ntoso 
from the developmnil of experimental meth¬ 
ods in psychology Certain early experiments 
wore undertaken in astronomy fur tlm purpose 
of determining the pursuant e turn lion. In 
1705 tho llritisli Astronomer Iloyal found Unit 
his own records did not agree with Lhose of 
olliers in Lhe Observatory. Ho is said to liavo 
attributed tho dlfuxcpiumcs between Ids own 
observations, and tluiso of others, to errors on 
the parL of his naaistanl^. Il was not until 
later, in 1820. llml IIokhcI noted llml his own 
QhncrvalluuB differed in lime from lluiao of 
oLhei erpmlly competent observers, lie under¬ 
took some experiments Lo determine Uin exact 
amount of these personal differences in observa¬ 
tions Such exact dctenuimUionH of reactions 
opened up a field for experimental investigation 


whicli was very fully cultivated by the early 
iiludcntii of experimental psychology in the 
last two decades of Llio iunalccn.lh century. 
A great number of rcnction Lime experiments 
(g.e.) under various conditions were worked 
out hy those experimontidiaLx. 

A surnewJiftt di/Tercmt type of experimental 
investigation was undertaken by CL T. Fcch- 
ner, who reported in Ids INcmcnte der P&y- 
chophytaki 1800, his lnensurcinenis on the 
dlfrercnees between HcriHuLion Intensities and 
their relation Co external stimuli. Ife also 
worked out elaborate mu Lhe in alien I calcula¬ 
tions in conjunction with these inrAsureinenlB 
(iSne Wkiieh'h Law ) In Lhe meantime!. 
\VumlL was working on ccrLaiu experimental 
measurements of the accuracy of space per¬ 
ception which he published in his Ihilrftga 
zur Throne dcr SimmvahrnvhmunQ, 1802. 
Helmholtz had also made extended investi- 
gntinns upon optics nml Bound sensations, 
which included lmili experimental work and 
physiological studies. His Phymloginche Op- 
ttk and liin Lchrv von thn Toncmpjindungen 
appeared before 1802 These various in¬ 
vestigations made it perfectly clear that ac¬ 
curate knowledge of mental processes, and tho 
relation of menial processes to physical and 
physiological facts, enu bo si 1 cured only through 
careful nml systematic observations curried 
on under well-rout rolled conditions. 

Tim onlhufdfiHin for physiological nml cx- 
peiiinerdal investigations in psychology was 
at first ho great that a certain antagonism 
between these investigations mid the older 
types of descriptive psyoholngv seemed to 
develop. Many writers held that draeripllvo 
psychology wan entirely superseded by phyn- 
lological and experimental investigations 
Vaychuingirnl laboratories were caUbliBhiiil 
in (lerimui uni vorni Uoh nml in this country, 
the first being Wundt's laboratory in tho 
University nf Leipzig, CBlahliHlird in 1878. 
Definite reaction against the subdivision of 
psychology has, Iiowowt, in recent years 
made itself apparent. The descriptive writ¬ 
ings of the earlier workers hove been appealed 
to for much of the material which is to-day 
employed in suggesting and carrying out 
psychological experiments. The experimental 
methods, on the other hand, Imvo bren utilized 
to refine in all directions the observations af 
menial pi creases, and the physiological facts 
have been drawn upon very freely lo supple- 
menL and Hiipjmib payclimoglcnl studies. A 
[yumrid science of psyehology strictly empirical 
in type anil scientific in Hh method has emerged 
from the conflicting tendencies of lhe latter 
part of the nineteenth cenLury. 

No mention \m yol been made of one of 
Lhe writers who is of great importnneo in edu¬ 
cation, namely, IIcrbftrl( 7 .u). Ilcrbartis place 
in paychology is hy no means as important an 
lua place in education. His psychology \va« 
an effort Lo throw Lhe descriptive accounts of 
03 
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hia predecessors into tlic foim of a scrira of 
in n them a Lieu I equations Uu explicitly fi L- 
tempted to develop a system of mechanics or 
the mind This he did without experimental 
or physiological investigation*, anil the result 
was merely a acrictf or abstract rtYmbnlx t r*. 
pressing in obflcuro formulas the oUennlioin 
winch had been Hoi down by Iuh pi cdcccHHum 
in niuoli moro available descriptive terms. 
Furthermore, [Ierhnri'e psychology Wan Imied 
upon certain philosophical aHJiumplioiiH vvlmli 
am wholly 1 in product ive fur the rmpinrnl 
uoicncc When Her hart discussed pciliigogiuil 
problems, ho showed a dogm* of familiarity 
with descriptive psychology which is only 
inadequately reflected in the ahitrart ajHlein 
wliicli appears in Jin hooka mi psychology 
proper, jto undoubtedly did psychology uud 
education Lho grcuL amino of bringing lltrail 
Lwo sciences inLo eloser relation Lo each olhrt, 
but he miule no vital contribution to tin* arienco 
of psychology il'self, except jih he promoted llio 
general dcHCiiplivo move me lit and addril enthu¬ 
siasm for BcienUTio method 
Present-day American psychology owes much 
Lo Gorman influences \VmidL linn trained 
ninny of Ihc lending Americans now at wmk 
in Lina field- One American pHyehulogud who 
draervc.s Lo be mentioned ua a lending con- 
Iribnlor Ui the modern ‘tricnnw is \Yillmm 
James 0/u). In 1SUO there appeared Lwu 
largo vluimies cm title dJ’M/icfp/ca of PnnchuloQy 
from Uns writer, which rmilninrd new uud 
stimulating diHcutwmiiH or habit, emotion, 
inslincL, and vniiouB plumes of men* percep¬ 
tion mul thought, Ho aliniulnting nrn Urn 
general discussions by James that lie uiiikL bn 
recognized ah Lin* leading influence in currciiL 
Amnncim psyubolugictd diairuhhiuna ilia em¬ 
phasis upon activity ns one of the major 
conditions of mental development, Ills cniicep- 
lions of the nature of emotion niul habit, am 
among the leading docLiines which he cun- 
tnbiitcd Lo education IIih siunll volume, 
Taifca fo Teachers tm l > «i>riiuli>jjy p bn* hsvd w 
very wiclo recognition, and lays great atress 
upon behavior as the fundamental conception 
in any IrealmunV of educational psychology. 

A movement which nl one lime promised 
to be of the greatest im pm* In lire in educa¬ 
tional nsyohology waft the (Muld Study nmve- 
incut, Ituguly milintcd by 0. Stanley Hull, 
(See Child Study and PHynioi.out, Gknmtc ) 
This movement lacked fm the most pari in 
definite guiding pnueiplcH, and wliilr it led 
Lo Iho orjlleclitm of a large amount of material 
with regard In child* eu’n hnbiU nud oriivilien, 
il 1ms never developed into a system of educa¬ 
tional psychology. It does not, nL Lho present 
lime, give pvonmsc uf any separate exialcnee 
as ahmnoh of psychology. The current tend¬ 
ency is to work ouL the mobhnna of education 
by experimentation aiul description, oml to 
subordinate educational psychology to thq 
general Science. 


Numerous efforts Imve been nmde Lo epit¬ 
omize psychology for tin? uw l of Lcnchcrs, or 
Lo nmke upcnnl ipphralmriH of certain lending 
principles The general literature of psychol¬ 
ogy can be found in llu* Pwchubigicnl Index 
published mutually by the j^ycMoiHriil Jffr- 
eirie Thin report* both the general treatises 
uud llir Hjierial articles on all of the Milijretfl 
of this aciemie The njatern of rlnodicalioli 
ndopted in the index \o one in general use in 
Kuropnin publications na well ips in thia 
Airiene/ui puldintriim 

The weieiieo of jinyelmlogy nmy be subdivided 
in a groal vnnely of wiiv.h IVnetiral iiitercats 
diclnlo ihe aeiiaruLion of aiinnnl Htudies from 
the Htudii s of Iniman cnnai inusin^H ami liumnii 
behavior. Further ]intctieal niolivrs have 
eiupimsired Ihe impnrlume of cinhl study as 
distinguished from the Plurly of adult con- 
raeimiHiicHs The remit in the anpennnicc uT 
works on Hihnud meniid life, child ineniti) life*, 
and adult human life. Aniiurnmlily of all 
Hurls in stuilird hi tin* special subdivision «f 
psychuhigv known as psychialry Many of 
tin* spniril snciid scieiu r s seek u p4> eliologirnl 
foiindiilnm Thus, there lnuc vrry properly 
be an intioihirtnry ps\eliologicnl rhnpler to 
all hLudjcH of luiiguiigV and similes of art 
The Npenuil psyeliulnuv of <iIhi nation ns bear¬ 
ing upon the validity of legal evidences ia 
rumLlu r special topic which has hd to a natural 
subdivision of general pg> rlmlogy. Any social 
study may, lbi*ri fore, lead to a auhtlh isiun 
of Lha subject iiuiltir of the Heimcc of |wy- 
eholngv. The general prim iplra of all snciid 
orgnuuiilinu nmy also be broughl tugetlnr 
under surial psydmlugv 0/r )- 
The uieLhodH (jf jis^rlmbigy suggest miolhiT 
lme nl cleavage (lenehr p^vclodogv h linil 
jihnse of Lin' aric in e winch’ death primarily 
with nientid dewlojnui'iit and cvolutioji. 
Kxpirimenlid psychology, im tin- other hand, 
is that jdumc nf"the scieiire winch eUbnralrs 
the expeniiienlal tceliniciue Ivxperiiueiitul 
paychnlugy atudica iH]>eiiidly mu eh umUcpt nu 
the rapnlity and charm ter’ of reactions (ace 
Hkktiun Timk I^PKnniKNYiv), ami variuiia 
limns of perception (m* V>:iP>mnN. Hvacb, 
Timk) and nictnnrv (</1 ). Tlicse topics uli- 
vimiHly wntilil la* held uparl if practical in- 
Uucftli were consulted, but from the point of 
view of nit'LlmduIngy llicv are brought to¬ 
gether as capable of experimental at lack. 
IJexmpLive and explnnnlory puyelinlngy me 
cuulniHlcd with tfenclic paydmfngy mwl ex- 
pci i incut id payelndogy, ah typew of psychology 
depending upon the special met bods implied 

III till 1 IW'O lllllllCH 

The 11]m hi* of psychology which is mnhl 
hkely to bn iif interest to cducftlnra luvs usually 
been designated ns cducatioinil prtyclmlngyj 
ami ii rli^cuwicrl ill a subsequent section. 

G&n&llc Peychology.—That branch of pny- 
diologv in which mental development and 
mentaf evoUition arc the chief sulijectN of 
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l rent rural The term linn wuiielimeH been 
used in u ronirinLed wiim? lo rover merely 
almlicfl of mental development in children In 
micii a mdrit!U*d wns*', il ih Uio nyiimiym of 
child fiLuilv {q,v )- I il n broader llm 

term fllmiild iiinrr annual pnyrliulogj fr/.r) 
ami si I si i llioir owpectH t»f Immim pHyehnln^y 
win i'll deni wall menlnl change, lvJicDier in 
lhe child orlheudull Tin* rlironwinn of mental 
evolution mvulvrn (In* rmiKidcrnlinii of Urn 
nnrvmiN Hjalein mid ita evolution. The term 
gemTut pHyelmlogy mny, Him fore, > cry prop¬ 
erly reiver Hindu rt of iirrumn evolution mid 
development (Sue MhTimii ) 

The liMl mid mutt general problem < if genetic 
payclmlogy la m determine whether menlal 
procewx ill (Tor from each nLlirr rpmlilalivcly 
or merely c|inmlilAli\ely, TIiiih, Ih human 
conHCimiHiiraa id lhe name lyin' o« uuiiunl 
coiiflciouNriexa, merely differing in Die number 
of elomenlH nnd experienu-H involved, nr ih 
H im 1 u fuTidiimenlrd dif/crouee iniype* The 
lullcr ih undoubtedly the popular view. Mnn 
in Hniil hi have reaaon mid iibniravl intelli¬ 
gence, while llu* lUiinmlrt lurk Dieae higher 
powers Detrurli’H, n*t mi nirh exponent nf 
Him view, nwiorlH Dial mil main nrr |iure me¬ 
chanical automata The hmliraof nninmlH are 
amnmled, 1 mi l Hindleg Mnn, mi llu 1 other 
hand, linn a rational wml, mid lienre in ddTrrml 
from UDimidfl Willi Lite mm nf Die evolu¬ 
tionary dtwtriiw*, mii'h it, ww n« Duvi of lba- 
curtcn lirrmue very difficult In neeepl The 
uikiiimI h have nr-i vnum ulruelureH like our own, 
mid lliey have NCiunirv experience* like our own; 
lliey Hrein In Jenni liy experience nnd Lo re- 
ndjUHi iheir nrlivilicH through emilnel with 
the world ft Itcing hIki In keeping with Llie 
Rfimrul Hpirii nf llu- eviduUminry dnrlrine in 
mirk ronlinnUy in Die world, there hn* hern of 
late a airortg imdrnrv in lirejtk awiiy from ihe 
now nf DiHrarien nnd Dm common' limn, and 
lo iiHHcrl Dial liiimnn eoiiM-ioimme-H \n of llu 1 
flame lype ih annual rDriHeiniHiieM except lluiL 
it ih mure elaborate, A nulnlile exposition 
of Una view In to 1m found in the work of 
Ilibol (I'h?oln (mu »f (trntrni /dens, ClmiiRo, 
1.HQJ1) p in wliU'li il in held IlmL Dm Rerun nf all 
or Die higher forms of uliHtnirlimi are preaenl 
in lhe mimud perception 

WmulL'n poMlmn in llie matter ia net forili m 
the Dull inn* nf jMgr/mlny i; (p !HH) n* follows. 

° If we try lo niHVkir llie general rpmfliiou of 
llm Qrnriir Trtntrwi n/ inuri ta (hv /nnw win on 
llie Rroiind id a eonipnrnoii nf Ma il pnyehienl 
allrihuieH, il immi In- udnuMed . . . lin'd il in 
pnHNilde IlmL 1 1 ilnmi j rnii^eioiiHiir^H hax de- 
velnped rroin a lower form of iininml emiMrimiH- 
tii'Hh . . . Slid, we ninai not overlook llm fimL 
Dial hot ween ihe pnijrhmil nUrilnileti nf man 
and llioae nf the amruidH . . . llipm ari* dif- 
ferenrea ninrli hronder than llie difTi reueen 
in Umir pliyaiud rhnrnr(.erinlirM " 

There cun he no dmiht Dial hinlogind eon- 
linuily nT animal eviilulinn haa been fully 
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ratahlnheil on Die phyniud wide. There can he 
no dmiht hIho llmi lliere are cpinnion elemenla 
nf meiiUil life in niiinmla and men. Whether 
Lhe evoluUimiuy relulimm of cuiiHelmifljicfl 1 ! 
are hrai wt forili liy eiuphttairang conUmuly 
imiy he doubled. Ileforn the duclrino of 
evolution wax fonrinluled there wuh need 
of ulteiilinn lo Urn rein lion ah ip Imlween man 
rind the nninmlH Thu prohleni nnw Indore 
Aiuenrn ih llie prnldom id explnining how mail 
Ima come Lo lie hi* differenl /ruin the liruleH. 
Man him ryes and earn like ihe nminnla, hut 
he Inn a totally different ni l of irieim mid Jiopra 
Man ih n crealuro id nlejm, of Iniiguagi 1 , and 
invrnlimH. lie him turned into a new path 
nf evoluDon, nnd lliix new path in Die inohL 
inleri-rtling Hulijid uliieh neielice him lo Lake 
up in iI h Hlmly of nmiL IfuhhmiHi^ m Iuk 
iT/ind in Kvnlui Ion, Iihh drawn atlenliim In lhe 
jinneiple Lliai evolnlion hei'oiuei pingreaHivi' 
in the degree in whirh it ImngH meiUnl ndftp- 
hnnm In llie friml and Hiil^LiUileN liiin for 
purely imtund aelerliM* change 

The gf'imrnl evolmioimry jirohlein onllined 
above renuUeH llnelf min a number nf minor 
problem* TIiuh we are led lo impure wind 
are Die iiHliiuiH fry r), mid what Iheir oiigm? 
Wlliil irt Lhe relnliou of inHluu L lo ImliiL (ry l )V 
Wind is the nriaiu and evolution id langiuige 
(r/p I’ WlinL ih llm eudulloil of Die nrln, or 
Alirtlniel lhoi ir lif, of HVfllenm of Hciruee, fliicli 
nit immhev miepce? Fuv llw aUuh-ia id edu- 
riilion, tlieae detailed Mludies of menUd e\o- 
InUnii are mure directly npidieable lo the 
problem* id llm Helmol Lhau llie more general 
iliHrubMimi of evolidiomiry priiii'ildeN. Indeed, 
Die proldemn may xerv profitably he miIuIh 
vidfd hlill further. Within the general prob¬ 
lem of llm development or language, h*o 
aeimnile prohlenm, one relating lo widnig, and 
one relnLing to rending, may he worked out 
with a direel view lo nmovemig many nf 
Mm prucliral ipieMimiH nf nelimd oigani/alioii 
and iiiHlriirlion. 'TIuh in not llie 1 pluce to 
Hiiinmiime in detail llie rcaiiltH of hiicIi genetic 
HiudicH, lnil in older lo illnslride further the 
gcnelie method, cerliiiii geimud re^iillH of huc)i 
flimliiH may propeilv be preHi'lded 

Mental development iloe.s iinl go for ward 
nL » iinifimin ride, hnineliiiieH it in rapid, and 
at oilier liujen d i« hIow TIoih, one acipnrea 
wnrdn m learning w fureign hvugvmge al Itrtd 
very rnpidlv, and Inter at a much idower rate. 
Ill learning to make a movement, our often 
iniprn\(<4 nl fbfll veiy rapidly, laler, mine 
hIowIv. In imnleiing nrlidn HynleuiH nf 
meiiidb' llamglit, one progreHHea nl lirnl 
hIowIv, until a few fuiidmmninlfl uie lnnatered, 
whereupon later progn ^ i h more rapid, Thm* 
rxnmplea nerve lo make clear Die mwanily uf 
a more romplete exannmdloii nf nil Die lypra 
of mentiil (levelopineiit with which Die flchool 
him to deal Jf Dm purl* uf nriihint lit* where 
rapid piogie«n ih iikiijiIIv made could he sharply 
rnnlrurtLed with lhe plane* of iirilhniclic in 
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which progress is plow, Ihen srhool work coirltl 
bo more economically oj gnuizeri. 

A accent! principle of genelie psychology 
may bo formulated ns follow'd- Lhere arc rer- 
Uhi hierarchies or levels of iucu 4 .nl activity, 
JlcForc one of llio higher typed of ricliviiy ran 
be perfected, llio riemenLary ncllMlira en¬ 
coring into it must be perfected (are Lkaiix- 
ino) TJiuh matlioimUien] jnnnipululioiiH In¬ 
volve certain elementary pmemu'S, nu<*h m 
addition, mihtraction, etc The nmntrry to 
uni no degree of tin* elementary prom-sc* is 
osflcnUal to the perfeuL development of Ike 
higher process lime, again, there in a rieh 
field for educational research. It in mil ob¬ 
vious in certain types of nieuLid nelivily, us, fnr 
osample, reading, what ate the lower rlnneiita 
It wa H assumed at one limp (hut the letters 
must be completely’ mastered in order Unit onu 
might read fUicnlly To-day there in imirli 
Bkoptlcisin as to the* necessity of learning llio 
alphabet ns a picliuunnry to learning to rend. 
It is a problem of genetic psychology In study 
rending until the elementary phases of reading 
can bo defined 

A third position which has been shmlly 
defended ill genetic psychology is Lhal whir'll 
holds Hint activity is nl mice Hie goal rmd the 
motive of nil menliri develop maid The psy¬ 
chology whit'll exuded hrforo the ovohuioimiy 
dootrino was advanced, described inciilnl life 
very largely from Uni poluL of view or adult 
uitioHprcfioii. In Die adult miiiil, Uiose ex¬ 
periences me most obvious which arise through 
inedi latum and ccmmaumiu of ideas The 
mull wrm that menial life was treated For Die 
most part as an aggiegiUc of ideas and forms 
of meditation Ah rooii as psychology wan 
forced to Luke up the luoad Htucty id all levels 
of mental netivity, it became eudenl Mml 
wrihUtion is not Iho typical, mid certainly 
not Ilia final, atago of conscious activity. 
AH conHeiousnesa, even that of n. incdiioliic 
type, issues in behavior Ileviee, geuotiu 
psychology has put even the more elaborate 
forma of mental activity in nu entirely new 
light with reaped to their ongiu and diuehip- 
111 cut. 

A final principle of genetic sludj, which is 
of very gcneiftl nnpoitruire to education. may 
bo dated Lliufl Many pro cosmos which 111!* 
picsonl at lower IcvcIh of mental develop¬ 
ment lend to disappear at higher levels This 
may bo cn|)ed (lie principle of negative educa¬ 
tion. A good physical analogy appeals in Hie 
fact that nu mfant'a feel are capable 11L fit hL of 
movements closely related to llio grasping 
movenwiUti of Ihw hands, Later, by virtue 
of the changes in the HlriicUuo and control 
of Llio feet, these 01 gans become specialized, 
and give up their powers of activity as organs 
of prehension, An example of the same type 
taken Tram tlie sphere of hc usury experience 
is seen in the fact that an infant always seeks 
to become acquainted wilh new objects by 


rnrrying lherd to bin niniUh. Again, he always 
reaches for bright ubjiiln, including lire fire, 
hater, he learns In gel bin sensory experionrra 
in « linirp ccuimiijii'al way, As a bind lllus- 
tralum. one niuy tile the furl llml nrUhlimtind 
mellidOH are nuperKdcil by algebraical The 
race has TrprnlmUy gixmi up ehtUprrrir nirllnirin 
of thought and jirrircdijfv 111 faMir of ucu dis¬ 
coveries. The IhiiiiJiii numerals Were given 
up for the Arabic Them 1 examples nuggest 
Ike importante of orgaoi/iug idiimtinfinl pro¬ 
mts, hn llml 1 hey nludl require as hi lie ns 
possible nf afuiinbujuienl nf earlier forms of 
uclivily, while at ibc HU111' turn* they make 
il perfeelly rlear llml Micro must he Mime \u gu- 
h\e ediie/ilioil 

Functional cUolopry -Tin* Inm vs us 
first brought inln pruinificiirc by Tilrliener, 
who, using tlir analogy of uviulomy 11 nil physi¬ 
ology, mllcd niienlion to lhe pnsribdity uf 
Irealing emiM'iouMM ms froiu lither Hie Mrne- 
lural or fuiicinoml puminf \ievs. When one 
analyzes rmeiniiiimii ^ inio iIh ronMilljenL 
elements, cm, for e\iiiin»h, when one iuinKv.es 

hm emhelmi^neMi of <1 luiok inio seJniilioiis u[ 
bhiek, while, eolnr from flie hiu'kgnmnd, 
Hlmdows, elc, Hie uiloresl in piimurdv in lhe 
striieliue or uicntol life \YIii > ji. on ihc olher 
hand, leaving ihi^ iiiiiiiili*- amiKti^, one 111- 
(piiris Inpw a eei him niien’imiH hi ale will nfTeil 
Ihc fiihue behavior ( ,f i)u« irnlixhluiil, he in 
niTJnideriiiK H‘ <4 way 10 which nninrioij'oirmi 
operates, or ih funciimi*' Tilelienei, in Ins 
disruhsiun of ike iouMci, pniulH toil llml aim- 
Klind Kludy purely Mii'niihe iu pc udcrchU 
and rcHiills Ainil\>ls Lit ,h the fmindniioii for 
[ippliculKihH, hut is nof ihs lf prinlienl If we 
are to have applied psychology, wi* miisl go 
tu'yimd amilysiii aiul uoderslfUid fuuctunud 
rchihoiiH Fmieiiorial nMuly i^, Imwcvei, 11 
lnlc proilnel in any seienei*, mid uniat, ucvoriU 
ing to r rilrheiier's new. wait u|wm Ike ciun- 
plelion ipf sliuclnral nimlvsK 
There run lie no dmihl 1 lull Til ehenci i« 
light in Ins peril inn llml ediicalimi is in heed 
of a bmelhuml psychology before ihr praelieal 
pioldcins of ike schoolroom can be hoImi] 
p^ehologiealh TIiiih, lo laki* a eniinmU 1 
eafli 1 ' lIn 1 eliild who is Iruriiing to wrile Imn 
a complex foTiHeioiiH evpeiicnee into wlileli 
euliT aueh elcnwidK ilh llio following' viaual 
fleumiliouH from ropy, blank paper, sight of 
lingers, pen ami general Hiirrmmdiiignr au¬ 
ditory hisiHal ions from llie tencliei, hiehial 
HeiiHaliona final Inn band mid arm; lmmele 
«enwulinnN from Uis finger^ hand, and arm; 
n niUHs of bodily scnHalmiiH, an atlmixiure of 
feelings, derirea, inu\ lertubUnmu, 'Vo analyze 
flu* ehibl'H menial complex into lliese cleinenlH 
)h UTiiloiihU'dly Icgilimale Heirnlilie pioi'cduif 1 . 
The leaelier is left, lioweUT, at the end nf llio 
nnalysiH with very lilllc pmnlirid jpsislanee, 
Suppose, Uy \f\vy of emUraat, we dwell upon 
Llio fact LhaL the best way for Ike child Lo 
wrile is Lo begin with a windy of the visual 
GO 
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pattern, nnd Mini 1 filter Nome rnjml writing 
will force him Co heroine fluent, if not exact, 
in IiIh execution; we nre dwelling upon lirin- 
cjpk'H of heiuivKir rather limn upon niinl>/irn 
nf structure Principles of iirhavim nre very 
often much lens exact than theremiUs of analy¬ 
sis, and the explanation of behavior is often 
much less eoinplele than the Hlulemeiii iif the 
cruise nf ft structural clement of rniiHeiniiHiie.Hw, 

If the elemenlH of roiiMrioiisiicHs are ifs im¬ 
portant factory then we nre grossly neglect¬ 
ful in our common diHngnrd or funic ami 
oclorfl, Indeed, Mome Nlrur lundisM have sm- 
onnly argued that nehoolH Miuiild introduce 
rxern tt e i i which will tram children's uom'h 
A re nnl Che w\ma\ winch come to us im numer- 
ouh mid varied m ipiulilv as our oilier HenHU- 
LlOlls? Let UH euhivftle 1 he Jinwer of dwelling 
upon Lhem To the fimeimmdet, thin ih 
absurd, The Hensorv element in of xnhie only 
when iL guides in hclmvinr. The odor* which 
come to the liiimrm iiok" nre nf relatively little 
value iih compared with the vinmil HeiiHuiiuiis 
which pome to the eve, when liolmxinr is under 
coiiflii lern lion. Therefore, the fiiiuhon.diHl 
burn with nnfecl eipmidimlv lie* common 
neglect of nifiiri, and Mm great, ciupluiMs upon 
vision Wind h tin* funetinual value of mi 
impression V in (lie fundmidlist's ipnMion 
What i 1 * the impression? is the hlnwiumlisi'H 
cpieslioii 

Then 1 can he very lillh* dmilit in (lie mind 
of the partisan funelimiahsl 11ml one of Mm 
rensrimi why l' , nehera have learned hii Hi lie 
from pMVelmhig\ is f 1ml tins hrlcnrr has licen 

jiredmumuidlv Mnuluml iu ds iidophin 

The analysis of ciihseiniisiiCNM mlo if h clemciila 
has very hllli' conucclinii with Die praelii'iil 
work nf guiding omnlal devi lopment In 
ronlriiHl with mere slrm tural Mmhcs, the work 
of Hindi a writer ns James jn hroad in its in- 

leresls ami illuiiuiuiliTig for ... as 

well an for MichliuleiiL of leelmirul psychology 

C It J. 

Structural Psychology. 11 The contrast is 
roallv between two ritfperjx, in which till men¬ 
tal fads willimil <'\cepti«m may he taken; 
their Htnictuiiil lisped, as being Hiihjedive, 
ami their fuiirlicmtil aspect, as being engni- 
tivrs. In the furnuT aspect, I lie highest as 
well as Ihi’ lowest, is a feeling, a i»eeiilmr1y 
tinged argiucnl of lI m* nlnvim 'fins tingling 
U Us sensitive hmlv, ihe irn jfun an .Hul/o id, 
the way it heh whiM puling, In tin* latler 
AN]»cnl/lhe lowesl meiitul fuel as wdl as the 
highcal giimps some I ill uf umvetsal truth as 
i!h content, even l hough Mini I null were as 
rclatiniih'Hs u inutler as a hare unhicalinsl 
and undated ipudity of pnin. From the cog¬ 
nitive point of view, all nmulid fads are in- 
LMIcciions From the subjective point of 
view, all are hidings," These hoiiIcticoh, which 
weir written bv ,lumen m lSHI, and in which, 
ho far as Mie writer is awaie, the two " aapenln " 
of mind first receive their current titles, may 


Hone as text for a dineiiHsion of Blnirlural 
psychology, and of ilH relation to otlirr de¬ 
partment h of psychological work, 

In roiiifiicnling upon them, we remark 
(I) that James idenlilim functional with eng¬ 
irt live psychology: the icalTietinn, however, 
HerHiN to lie due In context and not to clelih- 
erule purpOH\ Nlinrhirnl psychology ih, hi 
fuel, lo Im diHliugundii'd, nu lue one hand, from 
any form tif psychology which pnsila and ex- 
ploils inlriimie mental function, whether cog¬ 
nitive, iiilentioiinl, or oilier; and, on the oilier 
hand, from any form of psychology which aU 
trilmli'H to mind an exlriiiHie function, such as 
Unit of organie adapldiim, of the resolution 
of 11 nervous tension, 11 and ho fmlh. Tor 
hliucLurul jisycliology. muid <loes not 11 net 
it i‘xislH in lime, or 11 goes on H 
We remark nho (H) Mini tin* phrahea ” Hen- 
Mi ivc hndv, M 14 the way the mental fact fcela 
wlnlsl jul l -^illg, ,, are p nH they wland, ainhiguoilH. 
I*'or NtriieLiinu paytdmlogv in far removed from 
a mere jihenoiueimlogy that Hhotild lake eon- 
MiiniHHCHs, Ht Lo say, at Us fore value Tin* 
(ask of hliueliirnl p^yehnlngy in exact diHcrJp- 
luuv, and ihsvnplimv implies inuilyniH and 
aynlliiMs, Ihe passing expeiience in held up, 
repealed, eleuied of eiilaiigleiiienlH, in order 
(hut 1 1h eleineiilarv (smipiiiinds may he t( k ahed 
out, and lhe pattrm of Midi arrangement 
noted A dislmsl of coliseums ajiju anmecH 
and n hystemalie recourse to expcniMenlai 
inelhoilM, Mills mink off slnudiirai psyelmlogy 
fiom tin* "pure psyrlmlngv M of an eiuliei day. 

In mini, Mien, Hhuetiirul pHvdmlogy tries 
to give an cwl deaeniitmu uf mind Mdi ajimr 
< rnhn/ue, in coni radistiiiation to pflyidiol- 
iigiis which emlow mind with objective ref- 
eriuiee or which regard it as nml rumenlfd. 
The umiiWH of error are of Lwo kinds, external 
and internal ft) .HLruclimil pavchologv is 
closely related on the one hand to fmmlmiml 
piyehulogv, and on Mie other to psyclirmliys- 
ii h, mill tluTC ih ilruiger (lull Mm n siillH of 
I lie iieigldmi ing Hi icnccs are unenlically ac¬ 
cepted, U is all Uui easy, r.g M jn translate a 
function, or Mie phase of a function, foithwith 
into Mriiclural leriiiH; and since funelioiinl 
psychology ih ilsidf poised hrtween logic for 
theory of knowledge) and hhilngy, and home- 
times loses itu proper Imlnure, a psychology 
of Htimlme niiiy lie alTnlnl, iiulniTlIj, ny 
llnie riMimler mlhieneen. H in liiiipiiUR, 
again, In Inehide in hlruelurnl psycliology furl h 
lhat in hlrielneHH helong In psychophysics, 
tuieh as the stimulus and diffeiehlial lime iih, 
and if in lliia ensr Mie (Milconie ih Ichh Mihiihi nme, 
the error, iu (lie iiilcicni, of clear thinking, is 
no h"-s to he avoided, (2) The internal 
noun i s of error nre, in the nmiih of n mellmdo- 
logical soil. The method of NlmcLinul jisv- 
clmlogv is, of course, diiecl oiiscrvnlinn, i>, 
introsneeviim; and miM\ we know Mo meehan- 
ism of introspection, its scope, limits, pitfalls, 
conditions, and whal not, we cnniinl lie sure 
G7 
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of Llm rolijibdily nf our icsulls In rrrUin 
fu*UlH, ns m that of he use iiimi 1 'pluni, llm hutIi- 
nniHin oX iniroH|ipoLiou infuirly w< II iniilrr^tnnil; 
in oLhei.H, hmviw, there h .hi ill a ^J(lr flilTfr- 
cucc of opinion ah lo precisely what in done 
wjipii llu* nii'llifiil in employed. The niicslmii 
ia iimv under debalr, niul its clear formulation in 
Mu; IiihL nuaranUN 1 of n wit infim lory winner. 

If, an KMmigliaiiH 11its ilmiP, wn m'OIl uu 
M iulnRV lo |ibyeludogv m llm mener* of life, 
we uuiy miy Mail fdrurlnrul psychology our- 
mpoiidu lV gross aiul tinp uimtoinY. only that 
it Ih uii nmiLomy of living, not of dead Mwiuc 
ILh mown r/Vfrr ih llinL of ("curl di'Heripinin in 
houhipi* u.L large, and its relative lmpmtnnce 
will, Mierefnre, he Muinusly CfdiumLcd accord¬ 
ing m llm individual psychologist Inyrt hIiykh 
upon draenpliun, upon mumd explanation, 
or upon Icleolugienl interpretation For the 
lost, jdriinlurul pHydudngy i.s not liieuiiipulilric 
wiLli any oIJht department nf menial Hcienco 
(Ipiietio pyyi.hnlogy, chinny he cither fanr- 
lumnlni alnielnud, ivunahmiid lightly he both. 
Functional psychology tdimds In hIi iu*I ural 
us phymnlngy stands Lo iiioipliolngY; Umic ih 
no miHon for niiliiRnniHin belween them. 
Hlruclariil psychology, again, nmy nook its 
evplumithmn m pliyaiiHogy, nf in Iho Huhenu- 
HrimiH, wiiliout violation of principle Indeed, 
the accepted rr.Hulls of Hliuchinil psychology 
iue, uu nil students of psychology know, hnmil 
In lI in inuHl varied nnnmnl m cnuirui psycho¬ 
logical NysteiuH, K It T. 

Tonchlng of Peycliology — In Arntricrm 
Ihiii'cr&ftivti -- University cniuaes arc ummlly 
divided into lluim Rimles, (1) nil elementary 
Coiivnc* (2) H]M*rinl B lecture uni I lulioiaLuiy 
coniHCiij Ainl (if) training in research 

Tho elementary cnunm in oidiiumlv given 
in Llm HOphniuore your mid i huh from ihr< , i* to 
ni\ seme.sler Ihium It- H fiiu fc of Min most 
favorite elective^, Them iu(‘ two tendencies 
in mode of irppmnHi, namely, the ahm'iiniil 
anil the Jjiurhuiini Oj v ); Iml nmmllv iho l\vn 
methods me ennihiued r riin Hu-called Kelf- 
p.sycliology {eg. (Julkin.s 1 ) him henn ailvocaieil 
us n lliinl mode or approach. Lectures,, 
lPK(hooks, and expri'imeiiLal inelliods me usu¬ 
ally (■(mduiu’d The lecluien ims ah u rule, 
mil primarily infoimationul, Init H(*r\e mllier 
ilh a guide and alliiuiluH lo the HLudenL in 
iditaiiiing niformnlion fiom other Hmiienn. 
The LevUiimk, LlicMicli fjerly employed, is 
seldom lined an the nasiH fni‘ oial leeitulmn, 
'L'lie experimental woik tulceH thiee fuuns: 
(/O llm deinOiiHlnilJon Icehiii 1 , (b) individual 
oNpmmenls v/itlmut lerlmhid appiuaUn, amt 
(r) 11 class nN|)eriiiinnl*i/ 1 The tendency in 
the bi-Hi leaching is In lorlnno the dmmnisl ra¬ 
tion leoluiOH to it minimum oil l)m giourul 
that Llieydn not mil ivuLe self-expieHsirm in llm 
Hlurlniit, T'lie altenmli to lulu* Llu k Htudenl 
into ihu technical Inlmriilory for (demriitaiy 
instnietimi has failed, mainly liecjiiisi* the Mii- 
ilonl )3 Qcinfrmileil m\\\ two luuldniiis, Min 


a|jpnrnliM prulilem and (he p^ elm logical 
prulileiin niul the former usually proMw tun 
much of a dedruelimi Tim hegmror'H ciiit- 
gies must lie e<ms'T\t d for the wr/mpiug (»f tlie 
ps>ehnlouie:d pnihhin L> Tim mdnirl- 

mii t xpeniiieul eiUidiiHed milHiih* nf the lain 
oratory hy miicIi njinplf‘ iimamt ah nmy Im read¬ 
ily utuilnhlc Hnven I he imuiifolijing of eluhonile 
lahora(ni\ erpiipumlir, free 1 * lie 1 Minimi from 
t'oncmi alimit ddUtuUiea m llm umuivutnlmn 
or nmiplieuhsl uppitmluH, cmum r\ i s hm niergy 
for Mu* mlisping nf Jim imi hnlouivnl prohleiu, 
and much time The [ulhiumg iei|iim nirnlH 
■lie l\ pu :il’ Secure Mu* ftillnvJiig I’uinlilious: 
(L) imike the evpernnenl mt«nsK 11 imp 
thing Yell ”, (li) iim* only mu h apparatus 
ns Tiinv he at I he diAjneuil of (he htudenl, 
or can he Mipplied fn ylv Ly llm iiiMruelcpr, 
<\0 paper, pinn, rnnhi, corks. Walehes, i Lc ; 
(II) supply full niul upeeifie din diMjH lulh lliw 
niwsiry ]ire1imiTinrv slnlemeiits f (f r orienu- 
tion; ami (4) follow cadi ‘-i t in tin* expennu ill 
with pnwtvtl e\|dnimtiiu\, intvrpretahnii, 

furl her HUgRt-sllouN fie 'I'lirm Ill H 

nmy lie ciiinlui'leil Imlli ih elu*.s exercises mid 
Inline assigmiieiilH; pri frinM\, both emnhiued. 

The Aiueiieau e)mlogie;il A*.^oeialioU 
lins nppoiulril n eiiuiimtlt e Tor Mm purpiine of 
de\elupiiig ami )ndiNduriw, on Milne enoperii- 
Ii\t* plan, n ecrics of i | \iieriineii|H \shii li 

b\w\W comply ev.cntudlv ^ilh tlin following 
PTilu'Jph'H (l) t\rjy individual Mlhhnl shall 
Luke an active mul respmmiMi 1 pnrl m llm 
e\)icriiiiMi(; (2) the expeiimuil dudl lie 

Millirieiitly inlensiM' lo make iL vilnl; rind 

fill each slc|i \i\ Urn i xpcrtimmt A»\W hu es- 
pljiinml niul inloipreln! jii punt, 

Tin* ler'liimid IuImuiiIipiv morse is usually 
nfTcjed only to those who intend to do mme 
iulvaiii-eil work ill p\ve|mlog> It ih mtlier 
a roilise in training f«n icsearch. Advanced 
jeeturCH mid semiimr i-onims me given for 
intensive liculinrnl f»f Millie ri clioiis of I he 
MihjePt from hoiun huiiti'd point of view. 
Among the enlnmomM eniirmH are comp/ini- 
live ps> clmlogv, I’liihl psyeholog), folk pay- 
clmlogv, MJnal ps_\ ehnlngv, pHydiology of 
idiginn, mvcholugy of niiuluel, and history 
of p u yihuWy 

111 the advanced work in p*»vclinhig>, i\h a 
rule lf voiy hllle Hh**hi wmk is given to hliulenlH, 
who devote their time largely to a research 
piohlcm While (lie doctoi’a ihesin freiiueiitly 
contaiiH (l mil couhilmlmn In know ledge, tluit 
work in genmidly ngardiil as 1 raining for 
rcHcaieh 

Wliul inis been mml of llm hrM iwn grmmu 
of eouiH’H ajiplieH to enllegcH ns well n* In I fir 
liheial arts nuii.se in Mm uPiiveiMtv. 

In Llir iS'irondfUf/ Srhutih Although iihv- 
ehology as a seii nee is not imliuidly a high 
Hchmd Mihjcct, it ih tmigUl in many high 
Hclumls and academies At piesent the mt- 
HfUinn ih veiv uns/ilhfacton lucaiiHr the cur- 
1‘icuhjin ih Loo crowded, there are no Huiliiliio 
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loxllinnkfl for Mils grade, mh a rule the trnrhrrri 
lire ant afleiilifdrlv prepaud, mill n wrong no¬ 
tion uu tii Ini' ningmtude mill ludwe of Mu 1 
subject pre\mh There an* ^i k 11 n of a whole* 
ffniiir 1 Icmieney in llm dinrlinn of looking il 
a vi*rv Immil ami jirwTinil chiiim' wlin h may 
)>htl Ivc vailed m> n(a( irhimmj/, giving only 
nn iiuUinr' akelrh nr inenlnl life hh a bun*- for 
l»H\TlinlMRirul, eMunil, rr^Mn lii T il, and nllin 
/irf/i, ucciM liy Mm \umig ruMe-<i i ill Sndi 
a Jinurrii* in vitv ilisirjililo, purm uhilv fm Mu' 
lfirRi' masH nf riiu«li lit m who ■]<> in»L go iuvniid 
UiC high Hi'liiml In llii' \wiv much mtv 
whnWiiiue iiifnnnriMnn h given ml load at¬ 
tempting lo Iciirh psychology in n h-h nn 1 

( K H 

In .IrnrriWm Xunnnl ,S i hnnh Hr purl a 
gaMmn fl liy M 11 1 < "nmiiiiUi r nf Mir Anmurnn 

I’svchnlngierd Association from 1011 insli- 
imnniH hIjow Mini in Mi<‘ Ivjnenl lor rucrngiO 
instil til imi t l»n li*fii‘lii*r of pairlmlngv Inci 
rccciml rollige Iniiuivi^. hrm hud Merrill vnir^ 
rxpi'iu , m , i* in Iiih work, rind gi\m iiihI nil him 
Sw vdnrnliott or other cmirwH n* well an in 
pay cl mingy 

Thi» course in (Mvi linluuv, which nunliim'M 
general nud educational pavehnlngN, h ru- 
cpnn ( l /uni prercrpiMlo for Hihmipicnl nr run- 
riirmil wink in cdiicnlion The cln^H, which 
will u\ cnigo 107 pupils, mcrh iih mm uccium 
for furLy-ll^i'-iinnnli 1 periods, nml ih'vntiH mi 
nil ninety (urliuil) lumni In Mm work Tim 
rnnlenl nr Mm murn* minus \siilclv H is 
determined prinidrily by Mm lexlhimk in use. 
In must imhunl*» Inn riiinli lime is spud ii|ion 
[lie um’MilN HVHfoin niul n'lcmtiiiii, ant enough 
ilium kill i'll, Mm inheritance nr nipanihs, menial 
tlfifieicnev nml linn I nl hygiene, rrlurtluiion ami 
nm-lonilinii la meal'd ileulripiiiciil, Mm learn¬ 
ing pmcc-s, anil allied topics Tim method 
nf prevent mg psychology is Mm fnimlnn com¬ 
bination nf lc\M»nnk, no llulmii, mid class 
ilinnihunin, HiipplomohPd liy nuMde rending 
Then* arn few fnrinal lectures, few dciunn- 
alraliimH and fow or an uxprriinnnls porfominl 
by lh(‘ hliirloat Nnr is Mn rr in Mm lyjnral m- 
hiilillliin any psyrhiilMfliffll nr rdlirntimnd I nl in- 
ratnry. Tlirm may lm a frw inodrh, cliarlH, 
or limliTii albli's nr Iln* inn’Mins Hynlniu. nr a 
few 11 hIiiiw- pli'i'i's Vl of appnrnlMH to bi* druinu- 
utridnl liy Mm luiu'lmr 

TIuh Kuimnd piidmo nf ps\i'liolnp 4 V in Llio 
America a nnrinal Hflionl iInih anl, of ran ran, 
ropmiciM fmrtv ila alnlaa in vamic nf Mir best 
iiihtilnl.i4 Thai, na\c ill Micsa fuu hcIioiiIh, 
Mm tearhiriK b»« mil kepi pare iviMi llm 
lmidcia develoiMimnl nf Mm Kcience, parlieu- 
larly m Mu* Ueldn nf experimental'iim and up- 
pllrullrm II lemiOMH, railmr, llm Iradilional 
pavclinln^y nf a ^eaendion a^n, nr il inm be- 
cnaie a Hiniplilied reprodneMim nf enlleKo 
pHyciinlo^y, laaf<lH wiMi Inn liLlbi repaid In Mm 
developmmil nf inni^lH into Mm menial prn- 
rcsHc.s of ahildieu nf Helmnl a«(* Wlriln p^v- 
rholoKy, from logic and tratlilion, hitu been 


bi’ld I'Hiimial In normal scliunt Irriiiinig, few 
iriililillinii'i li!i\c Kinigld In rneaxuie ils aclnal 
Jniilributhui to Mm pri paralJim nl llm Icarlmr 
'l iie nnriiiril hi bool IciicJuth l»a\i‘ piTMsIcil in 
llm U^e of li'xlbnuks of p4yi*|inlog\ Mmt llmv 
IImniv hr m r uiidi iiih, nnd luivc failed Mt alilize 
Mm oppnrMuniy for nliWTtulum and oxpw- 
merilalimi afforded bv llm praelice and mmlel 
eeluails ai Mieir ■'ninmarul I T mloiil if i r dly. 
Mm nreparalion and eniidiiel nf a nmm 1 in 
pH\dio1ng\ dialed In Mie meila nf Mm annual 
H'lmal l« rlillrrull, loilh 1 il’f :ui*n* nf llie liiniirtliir- 
i!v and imager hlmk nf liifnriinilifili of llm 
Mudeiilj and iiceau^* of Mm piesHiiro put upon 
Iln inslihiMnu In do many IbingH in n nburL 
lime Theni 1 diflinilni^ are recognized and 
normal *a liunl inslniffura arc Irving In inccl 
llii'iu If would Hcem Ilial Mm inMihjliniiH 
of liurlier grurle " annual colleges ” slimilil 
lead in Me* reorganization of Mu* leaching of 
pswlmlipgv, and alurnbl. furMieiniorc, rmilrili- 
ule ‘’ipinelloiig In rencan'li in np|ili*ul riluru- 
loiiinl psM'hnlrpgv, a jiliUHi 1 of work \slueb m 
prnelieiill*, nmmMsleal iu Mm nrdmary normal 
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PSYCHOLOGY^ EDUCATIONAL - Kduni- 
tiouul |iHyrlioI«Ky in iIh wuJi-nL W'ilsi* ih n Jifinly 
of the laws of mental lift* applicable in nlurn- 
Live nrnci'Mrg It would lliuis nii-lndc iicrli- 
11011LiiiclH and prindplrH with lliriraiigilif nlioii'i 
derived from general, geni'Mi 1 , nociiu, mid indi¬ 
vidual psychology From linn |irnnl of 'ins 
educational psychology represents merely n 
flf'IcclKJii mm or^uuiKiUinn of ps> cliolngHnl 
data that may hi* of practical service to Mir 
teacher The jango and iiulehujleiiem nf the 
field and Lho ivenUh of m uteri ul f rom vsliiHi 
HolccUon may 1 >u made have Riven rise In gri u\, 
diversity 111 lho rhunulcr, .scupc, and conlnil 
of wind is uallcd educational psychology and 
make impossible oven mi cnipnii'id (Irfmilinn 
Imicd on what in ineluded under it ly l ear lie in 
of ilm mihjeel 

An inrpiiry jiiHliLuLcd wiping llm colleges 
mid unhorsilicH m which cdiintlional psychol¬ 
ogy in taught h him ml Unit in mini institutions 
it \n given jin an undergraduate eourai* with 
general paycholufly iw a prei, in mom* 
it may Im taken an a lir.sl coiiinc in cdueidiun 
willnml general lmyrhutoKVi In nMicra gi/ncra) 
psychology im followed by geiicMe phycliolngy 
or innnlul ilevchipniiml, film utunnd psychol¬ 
ogy being offered as an aduuiccd ciiiiim>. 
Under mndi tumhliuna Urn chnrudcr and Mib- 
joat matter of Llm HCienee will of coiiihc uiry 
widely. Sn iy^e* of eimrura ran bn diaLin- 
guiBhed and are indicative of Mm waving nm- 
capliinns of llm problem nml nmlenl nf the 
subject* (1) Principled <d temdiiiig Imsnl tm 
payduvloRy, in wlndi Rmmial p^yelmlogieal 
conceptiona are applied to rdiieational prac¬ 
tice. OmmvU and pumUeal lmiblmmt uhmiir 
in aclinol woik aio niLeipieted in Llie IirIiL of 
pRyduiUiguml priihcipleH ('^1 Paielinloftv of 
ilm various Hdluml HiibjecIs,- " an aindyaiN of 
Lho nuinLal proeems involved in midiuR, wnl- 
lnff r HjHilling, nriMinmlir, ole , with Lin 1 prnclieul 
nppUcnUmiH Li leiuduuR, ({i) Selected bipien 
from genoLia jisydmlogy and child alndy, with 
a vmw to Lraeiug m lirotui nutluui muuud men¬ 
tal dovolopment from chjldliood to nnuilmnd. 
(4) HqIooLmL iopioH from itenend psydudnRy 
which uro irnilnd in gieiiier (hitail llinn in 'a 
ROimnd coiirsn, lvitli spnifid jniplieulbm In 
flohool praclieo. This eomne dilters from llm 
first Ly[jo by llm ^renlnr einpluiHis on jwy- 
olmloRical facts and principles Limn on Llmr 
application Lo llm ail uf inslriicLion. (fl) In¬ 
divid uni or dilTorciiLiftl psychology, m which 


ate studied the uiduio, di vtrilvnlioii, rorrelft- 
(ioiik, and eauH' Suf 1 nrli a. irfnol differcni M ami 
their Humheauf'i' f«n edurrHom in IV\idi 1A- 
orv of learninir, ^in oiudv.ds nf I In 1 wiriuuH 
inoflert nf learning and tin* fartora eoudilmidnR 
Me* learning prnn^j 

Tiw* evumiuUnni rw-in llm riucnUnu as Hi 
viliella r i>iJiu , nMoiml |in>flmlnyv hna n dmliiir^ 
ti\f held ami u spn die pmMeoi nnl tovend 
l>\ ollii r ri enRhi?nI hraiieh*s of pjiVrliMlojty, 
If ocliu idinii is di’limd 10 Uk simnh^l Ii tiIih as 
the pr«n vi nf brmvmin mi immidurd from 
wlmre lie m to «li» u ( la- mi^ld to Im, iu lliccn 
main jiroliIeiiiH 1 lo* rR«', 1 \\ |i«ti' lie ouglii to 

lie the neb nr Him* <d 1 dueulioil is llm 
prolilnn of jirnirifili' 1 nf * dunnnmi Vu lie worked 
out for 1 he a anmis \\ y* - of **i hinds mnl curric¬ 
ula and fur ihc miiiuiis |htihi!k into winch 
null I ul lifi* falls t'Ji U In ro ho in- the uu- 
hire of the mdiwduiil rd ou rs ehigc 0/ his 
growth - is tin* proldeui of lunlnRx, ^oeiiilngy, 
uinl p^vehologv, Ki'iiirul, gi’iietje, individual, 
nnilMirml nii How )n» n 10 In- LrnmdiL from 
Where he ih In whirr la- uliglil In In' gUra Mm 
lirubleim of 11 lellimls of h ariiiug, nn tin 1 uuo 
luiiul, oiid TJiejiiih mi 1 1 lmdhods nf lou<dmig, on 
theollnr 1 dm nl iiuiiil pMi )nd«igv Mims to 
lie legi I lliinteh n.nuriied (ml with I lie M'lruii) 
|iriililein, lull wMh the third If is lhed>- 
lildiilr f'Hye|o»b/g\ of I lie ednenfiv e prm r.rc Its 
("■Hi'niml |n']i], helm', is im Vhmls of learoiTig, 
CKiimalh during erlmid yearn mid under 
arliool uuidiTious 

1 Muni 1 1 on.-d p.suliolngv is. frnio l lii h pnfnl 
of view. Hut i'll iilieal wilh prim ipli s of imeli- 
ing. i(K jmilili'iii is hnw lo Inirn, mil limv 
to teafli, inii' floes Hs prolrletu urice in gen¬ 
eral or geneiir psyi holngv lV<yi IioIurv is ft 
Hi ml v nf riieidul iiruur^iii mol Muir ileuluji- 
mi'id, educational psyeleilogv is 11 study of 
M10 lawn find < riiirl iiiiiiis nf uni 1 1 ii I work 
Psyehologv hIuiIii'm Ihc imiural netivily rind 
de\i lojmmiit nf iinnd; ufiieuliohid |u^Hiolugy 
Mm activity mid ilei clujnm nl of lunid when 
it is delinilcli directed to the idtniiiliiHit of 
eiriain preHcnhul cmiIh S>sienmlii', nni- 
hlnmied mentul ])erforiiiiinn‘ differs esieiitiftljy 
frtiin Hponliini'miH, nndiri i led netivily bulb in 
its methods and in n < results U llm essential 
clmracli nMu\s of 1 W eduenlne pmciYs are 

.. and direelinu lo rertriin ends, tJien 

uceurivey in risuliH pud mummy in flmirmu 
them lire the tests hy wlueh the |inin J M is to 
be luvanmed. Tins* involves a ajMemivlie 
study of the jirures^ea mvnhcd and the most 
eviiummvnl mid effective nn limits of ni'ipnnng 
and nrgiuii/iiig e\pn iriiee, and in 1111 riii'iilur 
the aupiinHiun of the tooln of knovvlvdgc mid 
Uin essenlial expriniue of the men embmlied 
iu the h* Until cumeuUuu l-'ducntiomd psy- 
ohology Unis han a hjienln- problem distincl 
from and mLeriucdiivry between psyvIwihiHy, 
nil llu> one lunid, and tin* art nf touching, on 
the (itlu*i\ MetUndK uf leuiuing Imvo hceii left 
hugely to llm itihIuicIs of elnhlicn, and Liiey 
70 
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huild up llm inellmih Mioy nilininl* lv mine 
ii) rely on by ind and ermr Tim mlnlr 
('iimiM in "know, hv e\iinmiue ll-mlf, Hull 
it in a marvelous poo, lu bud mil liiil a 
n)mrt 'win, by Imhk uaiiiliTUiK" Tim ♦Iih- 
cniery nf Mips *'‘dmrf wm " for file purpose 
of Riiirkmrrmid dirrclioo nf pupils is Him prob¬ 
lem rtf nlilf'Uhrnml psv rhnlnjM 

Tim HiMim w nf a Minn r nf Tlii4 rlinnn hr 
imi'l In' Ml a Keimral ji ivrlinliiKinil ainlynis 
of Inirimi^ jirorm n s from wlmli iviot.sI pnn- 
fiploh of lenmiuu ji vi>1 ''MU' i'i|in Til I v of lr,o Jiliik( 
liiav ho derived. iJ mi oraioi? ilion of 111' 1 
oiwvFMihiHi* non rspeihin < * of odiivuinn hi 
Ln lawn of i'hiliulil\ m Jn* hl.il work, {.il on 
nji|i]u'iillull nf Hie remit i uf e\pi rniiHMal 
pi liulf>Kv ln':ti mut mi i dm nimnnl |ir«in* 1 u 
j-lj mi lApiTlTin'miii Mudv on learning pmeeMrs 
in irlinul children Miirli r M'Jinnl i r iiiirlil jm us 
Arlnul M’lniol lApi'iino’iilv will nilmirkti 1 \ 

110 lint Iiiioih mi win* It ( ilm niToiiEil psy< hnlngy 

Will nnt, if ll If 11» In 1111111' H M ll'llf’l" <01 11 'i MW Il 
UlTOlllll Ilf |>T*i*1 r|< 1 11J*4 e'JII imVlT III’ »m|\u| 
hi nu'irh llm n niiIIh nf i'^pi'rii umiiI: il 

nr tillwr p^uluilnuy uu< 1 nptdMiiu; llu in* 

Tlir ‘ujIijmI mailer of edimaHoual ptyrhol- 
ngv, Willi Mils dnnninml imiul nf No w, limy 
lm mdirohsl iiMrr willj merriiir In lln* dilfer- 
ctiL iiielhmli ;jthI |irnri"» < ■ id learning v.dli 
illiisIruMoji i from nml nppln dinn i in iiMioul 
work nr um a psvelinhjgii ul uhjiIvsh of lln- lino 
f I'hsi'H ininjviil in lln 1 jo ipii’iiliuM of "I'fiotil 
MllltJI'l l« p iar 111 till All fill! lino nf Min III Mk Ul 
w liiiJi |i\vMinlo«y Jon inailo Mil 1 li if int hijj^ihIi- 
c an I i ijtiI r j I • 11 1 ]«> 11 if in Hi Theory uml ]ii/u lm; 
of rducuMnu uml III which llm iipplnnlldUH 
In Mm i'lliirriUniuil pniii'M neom mod direil 
ciml lo’lpfiil, ih nil Mini mu In 1 done in Mio pres- 
«'JI I hinge nf dev I’lnpuioiil nf | lm mj jrnri> 'I'll** 
Imus nf learning mid tin* fniiiukihnii ii|inn 
wlkirli oil in’ll t mmi n Ms la llm mil i vi* equipment 

111 in Klim in and iiujoiIm s 'Dm reingmlmu 

nf Huh fin I uml im Hgnilu auce is Mm iiuIhUo 
eh uriml ensile id I'rhinilinn and psyehnlngv 
during Mm piM twu denude* Tim hLimIioh. 
nf iiiKiini > H in uiiiiiimIh uml Mnlilri'u during 
Lius hum lulu* CuriUHlmd u \u>'illli of mulorniL 
Mini h miKni^hvr In Mm oduuitnr KiIium- 
l mu ii l j»4> i'll* ilii|4v is iiimorind iirmumly wiili 
Mu 1 iiinililmluhiy nf iiinl in«-l h uml Muir Inn is- 
furnirilinu min Imiul.. Tim ][\\\n kusomiiiik 
llm atfpli^itlun nf now In Mn 1 vuiiuih 

indnii p, t!i>* olnmn il mn nf r< i i-|Ui\riirmi In old 
Hi iukiili t Mm iicriki jh j|ii in of nro rr^puiitu h, Mm 

mipplisshin nf old rospnilnl’4, and l III 1 lilonilm^ 

ofsu\i>rul iiittlnmfMami (Irnir mi^uiip/iMou liilli 
refiTi'inv in pHiiinilar hIijitK Midi ronmiit 
In lm wnrkod mil ttjmiilmully in usalilo form, 
Tim ini Minds nf uuli/in^ nr Niipjiri hhiii« uniivn 
londoniimi in Mmir npjilinilinn In Holuml hdurm 
UiiiiH mi a Imsis nf homniilni uIihitviiIioilh or 
i'Npciinioiiiil mvcsiiuniimiH niiiiUMiln impnr- 
tmit prnlilmrH m ( diinilinnal pnj rdudnKV 
Tlui uidi'isliijii frnin the iiihlimlHn iind un- 
|)ulsiv« k fnrinn of ndjuHlmmil mid Ihu luapiin'd 


ndjiiHl 111 fill h to whirh Mmy ^i\o riso in made 
(11 by Inal ami lurnr, (*!> Iiy innlalinii mid 
jday p nnd Mj J>y Mm fornmUnn of fn»o idr-iiH, 
Urn iuforrnlaliniiH, apjilicaiinns, and roliMivc 
Naims nf Mm hi* iimMinils m arupiiriiiK nml Jnlrr- 
pri iimf (‘XjuTii'inr h Mil* cuniral prulilnu of 
I'diinilnmiil iHVolmlugv, Didmilo ami Hpi'nlm 
pmmiplM upiilirabli* Ln Hrlinol praclico am 
mill m tin 1 miikiu^. 

Tim Irani ihk imh\il 104 udh w liirh tin 1 loai’lii'i 1 
h\ inuiiily mm musl inav lm nliidinl hprs'ilically 
asinrnlril wmk iiivnl vvd in fnnmiiK (1) UHsnrm- 
lioiiH lii'iwi'i-n hlninili and nmnlnl hIiiLos - 
lisdiiutpm a ltd mjimniN in nItM'Tvidnm; V-) 
miioiH Jm lv;roii iiionfii! s|all's mid umiklid sIliIoh 

li'rhniiiim nud orniioinv m aminury ami assu- 
nntinii, (d) rmsnrmlioiiH liolwmi nmnlnl sLalCi 
arid im'Ih looliiiKjim and croiHiiiiy in uniui- 
Mlmii nf skill NnlaMo i otilrilmlioriH liavo 
In on made in Mii'ii 1 Hirer lirlds in reeiMil ji*aM 
nml Imve laid a fniindilinn fur n psyelmln^y 
of Mm i diKMhvr pinreHH mid an url of sillily 

The lI'l'lim*|iu* and crimomy in tlm ar(|iiiM- 
linii nf cNpcjiriii'i' direclly Llimu^li periTplum 
and iths'T^Ahon, Mm laMer ilvhucd as synlom- 
nlir, purpn^n e perreptmn wi(1i a view L u 
rM mi mu, luive Ihtii m Hlciimlindly hludied 
Tim e\pei inirnt h nn di-seriplion, MtrkftihiyktU 
and lm\e hlmwri llie ^^ 1 aL mnrnira- 

eii'H in jpiTM'iithm mill nlisfrvaMmi. 1 mill in 
Hnlilh'ii and in adults, and haw* led In a re- 
eMiniiJirilnm of the prune s involved, piirLirii- 
Imlv im npiMi.nl m idijiehvi 1 nmlrnetinii Tim 
rallies nf iiiiii ninmy analy^i d mio the trinin- 
fnrnmtinii uf nmnlnl inm^es, Mm Hpeejjdjyjihnn 
uf imuuont's, Mm lurk of Hysteni mwl purjiusu 
in ohnervnt ioji, im llmmney nr defeeL in Hi'iiso 
or^iuiH, narrrowimss of llm n|nin of uLU'iilioii 
nr nf llm nmiimry H]iaii, him^edihililv, lark 
of liinlnr iirlmty vuMi refereme in wlmt is 
nhsi rved, llnnhl v iiml IhirlimliniiK of aUetilioh, 
lark nf siijiiilemeid ary ideas for uilerprelalioit, 
pnmlnie, mid liainin^ H el Hpmlie prohhonft 
for etluealinnrd iHvrholo«v. 

The relalions nf alhaiion and iinu^rry Irj 
the learning jiroresM are ]iinhlenis that have 
limi Kindled in thru duecl luuiriuftrt tin eduett.- 
Inmul prni esii'H* OlnervalioiiH hy lejirheni 
and ineesli^utioiis in Um lalmraloiy have 
Mirnwa Imlu on Ihe emiddioiiH in llm iinlurO 
of objects and of Mie individual Mini drtifr- 
liiinr aUentimi. The riiuduinenlrd inijiorlnuca 
of all nil luji in rill pi'orrsKeH of men Ln) work 
nmki^ ll a lupin nf iiiujoi nnpnrlimrn in an 
rdundmiiid pnyrhulotfv Likewise, thn siKnili- 
eiunsi of inifinny mid of dilTerrnrrs In i 
Ivpi's in I Imir In iinii^s on irn'llunh id jrurniii^ 
uud oil Hindu nf pirseululiun is nf Hperird ilii- 
pnrfaiire In Mm inu'lmr 

Tim e\j>eniin'iiLul study of li k ehnif|ua mul 
ernnoiiiy in lniiinory and aHsoeialinn m ruei'iil 
yenrrt hitH furnished a body of piinriplrH of 
learning mKinlwuiil for edundioual theory and 
iraelini \Vhile much nf the work no far done 
ms been concerned with rolu learning, the nuilli- 
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(jiIh usi'd f'iiii lit’ mid will In*fiwlfiillv applied lo 
logical learning The drlniile conclusions mi 
learning by whole h mid pm is, nn disiiibuiinn 
uf p'|M lilmii'i, mi retinae live, genm u1 1 v«*, and 
oflcchud inhibition, on relulae wiIuch nf uni¬ 
ons Hidden nf ]in M'litaWnii, nn irniH ill learning, 
elr, are replacing vngne njiimuns nf learning 
limeesses bused mi utili sled e\|mricliee mid 
me IIulictilmiiH of icsidls Hint m;i\ In* e\|M-rhil 
from fiullier Mndie^ of llu' bieluM niudud 
in llie formal inn nf a^M M ini mui^ and in re¬ 
tention mid reproduction 

The hIiiiIv df llie in tiiinpie and mmoiny in 
the ucrpiimlimi nf muter emilml mid hhill lone 
himilnrlv furnished principles nf idliteinv in 
the niinlnrmlidli a|id rooidliialliih of iiiolnr 
lespuihcs and llieir dewluiitnisti in umirney, 
rule, and Minplinly The analysis nr lIn* pro¬ 
cesses imd fucloTs involved m learning le- 
Icgiuphy, iJirnwriling, slimilumd nr , have 
Hi\cn laws of lmbil finliirUinii wJmdi leipnre 
Ln Im lesled in llieir rein linns In llie uuiiiiitil 
cmlmtics nf I lie school 

The elleets nf practice and llm .. t 

of jiinrliro, menial fatiguo, and individual 
differences are miportnnL gmmitd fnrtnii that 
affect, llie eiliienlive pinn'SH. 'The Lnuihfer- 
imre nf liHUimgmid llie i-niidilmiis under which 
it muy neriir in hi lion! wmk, llie lngiciic nf 
menial Mink in I lie helmiihmmi and w itli selionl 
HiibjiTlH, and llie HiKiiilii'aiLi’r of individual 
dillei chu m in nipueUy In learn uml in rale of 
learning, mid llie elteel^ id equal praeiL'i* on 
ttiicli ihlfci cnees, are (lie upeeilii: pjnlili'iiis uf 
ediieiilinilul psychology willi riTcicnrc In 
these fuclnis Sidisfjicinry Hrlinnl c\ui ruueim 
on IraiiHfemiee of minimi' are nlill lacking 
llolinble melliods of dclcruiinuig nn'iilal fnlignu 
and valid pHiiilples of menial hvgiiuc an ap¬ 
plied in heboid lulivilies are yel lo be hcnircil 
The application nf llie known faeln nil 11 in 
irnlnre, distribution, rungit, eorreliuioim, and 
causes ol individual dilhi runs in selniol 
problems has nul lieen milehieloiih mude. 

Kduealioird psychology of Hchiml subjects hris 
eenU'icd ulami Uuun problt'ina. <0 u pv,eUil¬ 
logical nnalvnii uf the processes involved in 
Jearning reading, hprlliug, willing, arillnuelir, 
olc.j (2) llm fli.HeuveiV mi a basis of rninpara- 
li\e lests of llie relnlivn values nf inclJioiN nf 
Requisition mid iiiCM'iilulioiip (M) lesis of effi¬ 
ciency oi mulls Tim expei liuenl id iuiuIvhis 
of Lhn fueling involved in leading by hlndv 
of eye movements, InrlnsluHcnpie Mm lies id 
Llie reading held and leading pmeeHses, 
fiph/iMin, fatigue, mid lijgieiie in reading am 
ilbislruiions nf wink done on llie liisi problem, 
Similnr studies Imvn heen ininle of pmi esses 
in hpclling, imlhmeiie, anil writing, mid in llm 
nnpiimlinn or foreign liuigiiiigcn The in¬ 
vest i gallons of llm lelulivo values nfdilTeieuL 
inclhudH. df leaching hpellmg oi wriling aie 
iiliiHlniluniH of llie mtowI jiioblein The de¬ 
vising of arnlcH for llm ineaHiironieiil of rclmra- 
tionnl pruducl.H m lmiuhvriling, nuLlmmlio, 


and I 1 tirImIi w riling are illicdradium of iho 
i Inr*l jiniblein 

Iiopdihml emilnhiilions for irlurnlion am 
being made in all uf lie Indd i uf p yi)iolog\ l 
and iilhniatrlv I lime will i nierg" a genuine 
IHMdinbigv of idni.ihon, A denmTi’nlinn of 
edneaiinnal fioni Hie ulli*T hraie In s of ]i^- 
ehulog\ 11 in f would hi* uni \ i rn fill v nNscnlnl 
In eannul imw be made V A t! JI 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF CIIILDUEN. -Sen 
Auousii.m r p I iiii.n .Sirin 

PSYCHOLOGY OK WHITING See 
WuruMi, PaYf inibinrv uk. 

PSYCIIOMETllY. See Mmmai. Mkas- 

nithMhN i 

PSYCUOPUYSICS '11.1* term *>Klin- 
pli\h|r4 was rip]nrr| hv Perblier to doihidi 
"an exael Mseme nf llie film lional relnliniei. 
or lelnlidlth of d< peudeliee, lirlween body hlnl 
mil ii I, more gejurallj, buhieeu the liudilv 
amlinciiUd, llie pin > icnl mid |im\i Iii« al, world T> 
Nalurid Minin 1 , Kridmer mi>s p \ an pmid. lo its 
laws, iK inelhuits, ils fm Is, mid nn illnl Mlenee 
— p\\i linlngv and logo' resis, ai nnv rate 
ill good paiL, upon Hulid fumeliiflnlls, ImL llie 
relnliuii of bcifh nud mind, of niulerinl mel 
menial, 1ms hrcii lilMe iiuue lliau ii lopic of 
] iln lose pi neal miilrnursw Yel il dmuld lie 
pn^ nbb', bv a nn Ibnd of mnnunitaiil vurin- 
iions, lo trace mid tu ipianlifv lie 1 nnirn'eliMii 
nf llie 11 plijMeal " of phun i uml ehemi^lry 
mid tb“ " iisvidnenl 11 uf • inpiiii’ril inyrliologv 
I'Vcbner Malls mil floin llie ninipli.sl and 
inn hL lU'iies lilib* *d " meiihil *diiii , 'i,' 1 1 1 mil jien- 
aalinn, The plivncid e vents willi wlmli 
Henmidnu in rlirecily mmiei led are, eMdi iilly, 
"nativities in our luuiii 11 ; mtiiI llie ulliuiale 
aim of psyel 10 physics is iicniiulely lo sci forth 
lln 1 irlnlloins of tmlid and neivoua .system, 
I'Yrbner defines " psyeliopluhieal " aelivilns 
as " jdiysiral [i r nerums] aelivilii'H whieh 
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foivu I In* vehicle fir iHiilihl ral< 1 of Ihe perineal, 
•jmk m ninliHKlv Jdand in dm i1 fiihrlinnil ie- 
jalinii in llnm " If h, Iimu i i i t i in pi ih]r 
in Ijl'uiii mi I i mill with 1 1 n “ nmi r " ]> i \ihn- 
phyucs; Hu i h iml *' njn-ii in miiueiFmti 1 

CXpl'rieiiec ", Illul we liMld, I 111 *1 rfnn 1 , llUM* 
irrmirM', in fin* 111**! ln-'l jiim'T', In " mpcr 1 |nv- 
rhophv*'M u * He iim<«l is1;ihli«di llii’ iimiirneul 
) nf r (niiufiii ji in I srii'uilloJi, in I In* 1in|n* 

r lull, Us knowledge IIiImiIM f'N. Vr nun, nlill/ 1 * 
the ..iperfnml results f**r mir inure pro¬ 

found |mr|ir*'.i', Ami we nnhi uni, nf I'niirv, 
In* i mil mi I In hi up ^|n »r I willi ‘'-leal inn, mi 1 
iimikL iiiiii nl a j*hvi hnpli\Mi *» nf jn r< I’pi imi F 
nf feeling, nf rniiMii, nf al lenlimi, nml mi nil 
Tin* iinik. In chmi ti lls n*. will iml In* m- 
Iriiisiriill\ ilillnuh; pain'iu e ( prr-r\rmiier, 
itiul Hlrii'l luUmnuif In nleu'ru'd fuels, Mill 
carry us llirmmti, nml tin* nulrcuw nf our 
researches Mill In* Miluiihle. iml null fnr science, 
1ml ul^D fnr a pound |>1 nliiMiphv 

Vrihiii r nns, In l)i>> mil, midulv optimistic, 
Wlmii Wiimlt rahiMi ilu il iln* fir^l p-ivr'lui- 
logical Ifil m ir'iInr>. m 1S7* 1 , I Vrhurr'* nulc nf 
fuiiurjihiljitiiiii winmil him (lull, 1 iy thus at- 
li inpl iUK iIiuirh mm ilm grand unlit*, hr was 
lilirriihg psy hnpliMOCH In u < mu lii-i- n, ami 
in a few jmrs v.nuUI hu\c nullum! h ft In in¬ 
vestigate Tim |)1 111 >]u*i 1 \ r 1 11 riu'il nut (n In* 
uninspired; nml IWhii'T's nw n Murk, despite 
lii h wisl laiiRi* nf riinlilinu and Ins unu-iining 
imhislrv, >nn iiiiiinlv rimlnird In lhr inN inilv 
nf M'liMilinn. In 11n*i fmM In* iimiiiijiliHlinl 
Tour things 

Hrsl uml fumuusl, vie awe In IViiuur the 
oninpirliriiHiM' ih M<ln]imi nl mill I linimlinil in¬ 
terpretation nf I In* ui'aisurriiinii hii'MiijiIh '■ ns 
Hum iinMnlli i| Jim t i nth mh , I In* metric methods 
of psychnphi‘Ur** TIii’m* iui’iIiiuIh urn ninths 
of iiiTiiiiih* pimi'ihur fnr rhi< iihluiiiiiig nf 
Icsl-i ulin h ni iiuniijicnl miniunK, i /*, to 
rcluru In u phrase alir ulv i|si <1, fnr llm iiuiiu- 
Wiing of llm ps^ i ImpliVHi’ul rrln I II HI I-Vi'li- 
lirr'a cxjuiHilmn is ilu* I*ihi mil only of Mir 
Idler Micnreliciil studies nml nf mir current 
luhnrutory incHnidH lull also nf |ht* simpler 
promliiiis nf applied jih\ rlmlogv (menial 
Ir-il*^ (*li ) Si'i’nmllv, \\(* m\r In IutIiiiit 
L iu* nmiTpl of lfir n jusl milir r:ililn ilifTi*n a ni < i- l * f 
or, ns it n um\ Imni'il, tin* Miltririuint linirn, 
lilt i iivuln :il ill* imlninirnl nf pH\rJinloRiml 
nnnhsm Thirdly, 1m midnluiik u liumlnr nr 
iiim 1 MiRiilimis, wliirh inr nnpiirhuil huili fnr 
l ln-ir nuilh and ahn mi inihinilh, mi plimunl 
willi mm'H ]iHM‘lnipli> hi* ul jmriniMi 1 ami in 

illU L llIntliiR llti'HM'nf psvi‘liupli\sn'ul inrlhmh 
In mi I hi v, hirlmri |»i\T t uh tlm m»Ii* iniirrf 
iili Jt of mi ni'll nn-'isniriimiit t ilm him nf 
IllMUR *1 n u hlllRIlil ||l 1 *>. I <J, t of M'lHiiliiill in 
unitsiif ilsnwn kind, nml of h! iiiulimli/unR llirso 
mills |»y aid of ihuir i ni raliilt d hIiiiiiiIi 

\ nfurlimiUtdy, ho frh nl iho miiih* timr into 
(’orliiin 1 'irnrs, wliirh Imvr nnL only iliiunird Ilm 
hrilliuurv of his arlmil uHiiovriiii'iil, 1 ml lmvo 
also Uiudorcd Uw inUauvu uC Uu- wit'iuu* whirli 


\iv fuimdril ]n Hm (im| plan*, l i rhnn was 
nuslnkdi m Iih \w\\ nf l Ik* olijcH nf ilirn l niru- 
IMl im-i uirrini'iil Inslmilof ri RiiriliiiR Ilu*in- 
h'iiH\i* siuisr-i'Hiiiiiuiiiiii ns a luiili* .Hindrli or 
rlislmiro, and I In • M>jmiah* nilrii^ivi 1 m'IisuIkhin 
n't puinl s ill* posit ions upon it > lUsli-nd, Hull is, 
nf m’I'Miik In Mirasinr ^ri^ihli' ihfnnsily in In iim 

nf ... uiiil-ilislimct* iLpnii llirin- 

Iriruvr ^mlr, In• rrmsulm d I hr hiiiRlr M'IHii- 
Vi««ii ns ii Tiirasiiralilr niURniiiidr, u mmiliil 
i|Uaiililv, and ^miRhl In nu'iisiiio I hr sirnlifter 
hv inrikiim il n Jiiiilliplr id * In* wanker A 
li'ldi hislri, a hnni imlnr, a nfrmiR prehsurn Meie 
for him, as *-eiiM-d, redinihh* In so many dull 
lilsteis, faint unices, weak jm^Hiiii's, Yet. 
it is clear that llm ninn* inh‘Hs|vi* Hoiisulhun 
are. to miln^peeliun. as sin^h nml Miajilt* an 
Hi*’ U 1 - tulcus^e r w hm\l time does nut, m miy 
jp\ I ImliiRU’ il srii-e. 11 runt 21111 ,” Is not liinill* 
uj» nf,” a nuinlicr nf weak Innes, the Inml loin* 
IS nirirly I In* ■’ kind of lone " 11ml lies IiirIi lip, 
and the weak hmi* the “ kind nf time 11 that 
lies low ilnwii, upon (lie tonal scale or coiilm- 
uiiiu, nml nil that measmcinent ran do is In 
(iiiaulify fill' '■mle-disliuu'i' which lies lu'Lwrrii 
Lliem I’ei'lnuT had Imn-elf more Hum mi 
niklniRof the truth, hut la 1 allowed the punilld- 
i>iin of stimnliis mill seii'iulioii In mislead him 

III Hie sreuiid phire, I'i'I'liuer assumed that. 
the jiet notiM'idih' ihflerenee of wiisutMii \h n 
jiiM'liulnuieiil iiiaunilnde, and llml all jnsi 
until crilfli' dilleioTires, frmn whnli'M-r |eirl nf 
llir inhnsiM' senle Ilu a \ miiv lie luken, nn* 
Hi'llsilil^ i iplnl lie assumed, Hint is, 11ml Ilia 
jinn llhcil nlnerM-V euu i'ui'1 V IM hn 111 ail" tin* 
idea of a just nolieruljh* ililf(*renee p and Hint 
tills idealed illtlrrmee lniiV lie used ns ilia unit 
of direct mental measurement Now m fuel 
llm ohseiMT mu no mine hold In mi miehaiiRiiiK 
just )ioliceiihle difference lliilh he rail, (/. 
hold to im e\ucll\ ie|uoilueihle uulhiaelei, 
liis idea will wirv with eiroumsl juices 

111 llir Hill'll |ilii('i' ¥ Feeliliei Hiipposod Hmt 
\V(*Iu‘i''h Iijiw (i/ e ) was in Ilu* sinrl muism a 
isye]ui|ilnsinil law, a siafenienl of uiiifnriii 
iiiu'l ini ml iHiiMnn lietiMO'ii mind and limlv. 
Tins mi si uke led him In ovauReruh' the iiupnr- 
llineenf the luw.Hs iaiiRo of Milidil.v, and tlm 
neniraey willi whieh il cmi lie Inriinilulcd, it 
led. also. In u jricut deal of iml \ery prnliluliln 
eonlroM'i^v. l’eehnri imiili 1 , linweier, no 
error nf piiiuiple; In* wns alivuvn eaielul to 
disl iiiru’imIi between Wrliei’s luiw as an iIIiih- 
imlhili of Ins Ilieoi y of menial liieiisurenieiit 
iilul I Iml Ihmi v iMelf 'I'n idelilifv hei hliei'illli 
iiHVi'lio|iliVhles Willi I In* hI ml V of IVHmVh 1/llW 
(s to fall min a whim 11 iikisinkn than IViduier 
was ever Ruill,\ nf 

11 has been iiei'essary to speak Ihua at length 
of I'Vrhiinr'H work, lieeause lli‘i viHlies and llm 
l/uills of tlml work have alike exerled u ihuisivu 
lnllnnu'e upon Iho development of pHVtthn- 
ph\f*ies Ids liner made iuniIhI iiienmireiiK'iit 
po^sihlo, and hi* measured wrongly; lit* gave 
us Llm dUlemitiid Uuiea, and im im sunder stuml 



vsvammwsu’s 


i\sy< ireisis 


ii; lu* worked mil Weber'* Law, find hr mi* 
interpreted Uih results Tin 1 iiu-nlne, in 1J1 ih 
summary, far ouLwrighn llm negative, lull 
Ihu negative has Iuh'd n ml HtuiiibdnKbhvek 
in llm |>iilh of imiffrejM, 

Wlifirt p llw'ii, is llu 1 present dlalns of " iJUjcr " 
psycho pliyHica ? Wo have, \uiluu llm Peili- 
nerJau lilies, n clear under.slundmt; of mental 
menaurcini'iilj ihfci'l and IndimM; the undue 
mriUiorlH lirivo hern rounded off into wimolI iimk 
like dcfinilivo form; uud n goodly number »4 
inroHumuoiUH luivu been uni rmly in 

I’VHiiut'h Hold of nhhiiI ion, I ml in ninny uHmr 
departments of psychologic id miptiry The 
proal majority uf lliesr measureim'ids are 
iudim- 1 , hn ClisiL Lhcir full HluleiuNil ih p\v- 
cluHiky Meul; but llm furl lliuf, wiih slnfi nf 
om|iluniH, limy limy lir regarded ns p\veliu- 
Iogle id t show s limit \m vigiumis I'VHmoriiLU di^- 
linclirm between I lit” l \s «i ilisri|iliin h h breaking 
down, — n fart abundantly ath'slnl \i\ oilier 
evidence Piming beyond Ihe liniiH of l-Veli- 
ikt’h arlivily, >vo nolo IhnL the |Hivfiripli\ 
inrlhmU are in pihin 1 of edidih hiumL upon 
il 11*11if*ft 111ii11V lriI malheiiuihrul Ium-i, Hint I In- 
NUinr* melltmls lmve been muddied fur ihc in 
applied psyelmingy niul in Urn hintJv of muiiml 
bitliavior, mill Mini now fields of n-si-nrrh 
memory, rnnThilmii, etc, -have ilcuuuuU'd 
and obLuuicd melhuds of llieir own U ih 
hardly ton niiirh to nay that iirm’lMvill\ ilio 
whole ronleniu nf modern cxiirriiucnlul psy¬ 
chology^ might Ini damn'd, by im extreme 
LYchucvum, iva the p\lvu*wm nf an " toiler M 
piycluiiili^tucv, uud n ih noteworthy IhuL prac¬ 
tically lliU pos'ilnm is taken in llu* dnliratum 
of LnhiriglmtH 1 (fnttnlsHtjr thr 1 * uirhuluyu’- 
Tlio progress of rr inner u |)Hyt?hO|ill vhu h, td 
pby tdulo Rif ill psychology, is lens easy in gunge. 
Our knowledge of llm aeiiNiiryund niulnr niceh- 
niiiainn of tho b«dy and uf llm \uriinis di¬ 
visions uf Urn nervous Hy*Lein Iiiih, no doubt, 
vastly iimmmrd Hium Pci liimr'a lime Il may 
bo doubled, however, whether llm iiwnw of 
physiological kmnvlrdgo Iiiih I id lo n propor- 
liimalti ndvancc m psychuhigirid ihcury, lu 
miyLhlng moio, in fiml, Limn pariinl and lon- 
iniivo rmniHtmclion, TIiuh, Llm ninn 1 \ui 
learn td Urn orgmiH tif poxiio llm less Hftlisfiwloiy 
do Lite Lmdilmnnl " llmoni'H 11 of H'linalioii ri]j- 
ponr; m\ llm more wo li-nrn nf lin* nmlm 
mocliiiiiismfl, llm leas HUliHfnelory do Llm ijIiIit 
11 inoloi llicoricH ,J nf HHisc-jmrocplbjn Ijctoiiii* 
Thin elcaitug of Urn ruiiuuI is, in UwU, m nd- 
vnnlaKc, and limru lma lurn done Ilian liicn ly 
to olmrlhr ground; we Imvrvtm Krii.V duplex 
llicoiy nf Aismn, vnn L'ley's theory nf prcHsmi 1 
cxciliLlinn, iSiuinpr's llmnry nf cnnHonanci 1 , 
— wo luivn rnvifiod llmmu-H of op lie* id LUunitm, 
of flpiuu'-iiemiplion aL largo, — we have now 
light on lho pyohnlogy nf^ rending and id 
moLor HkiII, At llm «anm lime, me have no 
gunornlly acceplalilR llmurioa uf Lbe.se tliinga; 
school ia divided from unhool; if we are oil Llm 
ovc of RcnernlizaUoiis, slill the RenernliziUioiiH 


Inni- nnl \<l enenpd Ami ns for pli_vdii- 
loKioal pHvi Indugv projirr. Pin* r minei Imn nf 
no iir;il sliiles and prm < i ni(h (lie fum lumrd 
imliMly ivrrliml and »'*pMtallv >d rnTtnnl 
alrui f ure *, imr ohnlooi ih i veil wniro' ‘['lux 
dorinne *d hnvdi^alnoi has u fourfold runl 
in otprrinmiil, in pal linings in JiHtnliigv, in 
oiiiliryolnirv; N < I i* h miuiiih in a large i xfenl 
imlotenunmio Mu> h Im li> e»i *’xpvi ini from 
(lie vieiinnn 11 1 > ; nod il m ie»l diflieidl, mill 

m uiulii -eli iin * id dilh rrol uilll tell- 

limlii'S ;o< inilnllve nod mrv<4dore iim euiu 
iluelive in fiiiM'linn, and mill tlu* aynnm.es nr 
n'lhbniindnruM ns the hoi id p^\rhnph\jmM 
pnoiSH, in ih vi< a i• nrhoiiinpi of llm nenrol eor- 
reluh s nf fi ling, rinonlinn, :m<of i'lVirm, o\i ji 
of llionglil. Mill lion llo u f M'lonmln arn, 
nflor jiII t in\enlion-; llo > lire r\pr‘^nnm nf 
permind opinion inihn than njiuhi^in of 
Mbiortnl bn 'is, u ml il n wkiiiIm nnl llml the 
l\\n mud rei out iheori‘Hof mi' iiiion borh fir- 
rullul fur (ho VU idle . of I hr fm ill uh U, Hi (eruiH 
of the hinriJreliv of iimimuo hnl nil Inn llie^e 
llinilin lUeei^ol\ nppo ito \Mml hap¬ 

pens in llm lirnin iopm:i|l\, e|is ho allv, 
jihv-h’ir-eheimeillv uloii lli.'H nigun IH []\v 
jo nf of reprodm im 1 leiidom n n, of dmi ruiining 
I midi lines, of | ai r i\er,iiiori, ulnn t oii^iioiis- 
in --1 is riTiilli i n\o. iiihiiiui', itmigiimhs e, 
ihniiglnful, \o ‘ijnipn do 11 mi kimvi; \w enn 
imihe UTl lill IHTfll S| -ill INI nl' 4 , nod \U' run 
avoid leilaiii ili'»|ir«i\i <1 i'ir*U'<, hui our ill" 
liniole kniiwhdge it >nt (liTi.Ji'* Indnri, In 
in' Mire, itmre h no m ■ «t of ]o ihinii»m; the 
gri'ul Uodv of ihtuil*d Mndu* naiv, at imv iii,« 
slrinl, flame pip inlu m m r.iIr’Hmo, hill, us 
Unugs me, ll eaniml he raid that IVi liner's 
hopes flJ| “ IIiIht” jetyr lln|iliVrii S liliM' Im'I H 

fuddled ' ' K, 11 T. 

See Mi.m'M, .Vi \mI Ul MKSTh 

Hcfercncda 

Auitio J ti Hi ^irntn 1 ? !>[/<h. ?■ >jir nail inn IrtU i nliidii n 
nil lie' miI.Ji 1 1, 

I'XM 11, S hi i In ijr/ tit i|.,.r } lee 1 ’ I ,, fi0‘" ^ r, ‘ fdlrt- 
ruitu tUr pvtii hinthi ri • f.utiUTH/i n I (J.ilina. 
Ih'lt ) 

1 ; »l MM II. 1. Til I.brurnti' i hr /^Jii . (I >ip- 

tiH. i 

Lxmi. <». 'I’, mnl WoniUMomr II u <</ 

P/iyuei/ramif I'w h»l‘ ji/ ( Ni a 'tnrL 11111 J 
Tin iu:sr n. 1. Il J'jf it irm ur.it hvlyy (Ni w 
\ut\, imiru 

th'M.1 \\ twnu{itc\i\jr ifr r I'pyihi I'Ot* (l^U'MK, 

iiMiH mi i j 

PSYCHOPATHOLOGY A gerund lerm 
inelmling llm nlmly uf /ill rdmoriiud nieidul 
eundihuiiH (nee Ammulmm.; I)i iiim.i mi;m v . 
iMkntm.; Ishimti), Il is iinmi|iii1ly iimmI 
ill niiiLnulisliiH lion In prt\e|iiiihv (‘} i‘.) lu 
indicate an uuphuM* on llm umnud or p*\- 
ehologieal uhjmm'L uf llm disorder, and uni llio 
rlniinil, H I. 1 ; 

PSYCHOSIS A lerni wlneli, williin 
recent yearti, haa licon used lo designate ab¬ 
normal menial slates, more especially Uimm 



PSYi'HiJTllUtAPY 

which are fiindUniiul. ■ r not di|nhd>nf n |umi 
rll*frr>V4 a nilp|f a III I iT-llKUl H <«r III!’ imrtiilfH lr«. 
nun H I K 

PSYCHOTHERAPY - Tin* Irmim,..f 

ili-ma*- 1 f]dn ^imil nr nmnlnl) liy |ln< me -if 
\nnmiM nn llmd*- lii-li nr! |innri|*;ilh ii|»<ui 
(In* nmi-1 of 111' 1 imfirii! Tim -Jim om h wlimli 
uii' imwi mu i*» ^ M\\ Irofnl nn* \\w" nf 
ilia'll I'll <ir »k ( 11 * 1 1/ jityr Iri'ifliMiin it] v I anil 
li\M-rin h/ e 1 Tim lin Mimb of myeLi^ 

liicrnpv nr- 1 Imiiihtmim Tl.ic ^ innM n» i d 

Jj.ivr lm it Miiuiri .iTii-ii ainl |*i r^iiTisiaiu c^re 
IIU'Mil it»m I. lull I In 1 »fiV liurl ir a laja'iut n»n ami 
Mir iimninl rt i mi •tnirfmn rui llnnl** an* of wide 
u|)|ilii jlI mu Tin -*i* IiiMit in»iliorU nre nf 
|rir(iml:ir \ filin' in Mm Ir* .ifm* nf of -trill ' of 
uiixmlv, of plinlfin • ny i L of ill* > ''-mill bj v V 
mill nf nfln r |isvi Imslln me nmililnniH Ii Inn 
In rn oli r i\v ii ill if hinin of I In* jninh innilal 
ilhfinli’M hfi\i’ 11n r ir oiij/ni m elpddliuod. rind 
tin 1 nnllioih of \*"\ rhnainli -m juhI of |p*\r|m- 
4ln‘rii|»\ ii'iinlli I-ml h* nil mvi Mu? ilinn nf Mm 
cnrl\ in*m il life So nn\'» 

h I V 

llcfercnccn 

ri,m () 1l I Vfrmnf .Vf.r.il li-iiN 

ii D (n» ‘h S ‘-it i*u i * 

in ,limn p /SyfAo' I't* i/ i*»i#t j n i \n r .<1 ^>n- 

• Pff.. r inm \. s \\ lull J W A.. Midi, m 1 . 

(Nl In A.ilk I’OOI I 

Min ill II. ** \A Hi- 1 I n iIiili nl l» II*'l **» j hi* i*mi 
I |r III 1M ill’in f«i l‘ ■.% J lihKn I I|.\ Jmr vf 

lr*fr r Mil Iff u I’wik, A,,) | |,|, /III i 'll || 

OltTMOlM II /,* rfi ; XrPi /V t , *> rfr.r-.pj>-. ufji q 1 r 110- 
lo IUf|M .A, il 'lirili mil* I'm? - 
1’jlFNi I , M /'3ft. Ii* Kern/* id. * lIlf pO'II r«l'» I 

PTQLKMY (PTOMvMA-USl. CLAUDIUS 
(ft I An ah) * ' •WrmiiJiui i. iiinMmnumi mn, 
and K |l i*Krji|ili*T l n irilivr of I i,* . |d. In* |mdi> 
ulily ri'Hul*'«l ut V1 «*\:iji«Inh iui i\» l uumini r 
lid rlnli || Ii ill til Ujd tmdm\;d Wor|i| iifiill Mil* 
iliiVn of CniidNiidim, mid in u- -air.i|ili> he 
Imruitm ilio n'dii^n/ul millimil \ of r In* iTe- 
Mi'jll ItoidllH- irido Till' ] J hili-nmid Sj nli'lh of 
fwlroiioinv, *1 l trimly on rlio unrk nl llip- 
puri'liim. is diininnnd uj I In* ''w'rufi! Wjc 

rl-rrfjrfinjj'-ii. In Her known l*v iN A ml il* 1 hnlne 
Wrdd'i* 't Tl.in work rniM*! *» of llm h m In ink i, 
lIn* lust li\dof wliinli duuium lIn* <‘-si m i* of l In* 
pliinolru v syr'I' in Tim oiirlli is, iii'diinlniK hi 
lliia ha r imm. Mm lnwi-l of Iln 1 **|ilmrr k i ill llm 
I'diilornf (In' uiiiviT^n, jin*I is Hint iuiiIi + 1 . Alio\■' 
(Imi in-' ivrljiiii /ojidi or ln"iArfis, hplmri-'al in 
wliiijM 1 , in mi'll nr vsliinli n )nu\nilv limly ii*- 
vnh i *i n i - mum I llio mu Mi: Me sn inn Mnrnury, 
Vi'iniH, Mm Sun, ,Mnr>*. .lupilnr, Sul urn TIih 
M mnrr of Mi-' plrini'H um* im- o|iti il mifil if. 
vjuh MUmumilvil l»v Mm 4‘upvuiinnn tlwoiv 
(SdO CnmiiM i s ) AnnMmr nnuinnl nnniii- 
liulnifi nimlr liy Plnlninv iIijiIh w it Ii llm no'- 
finrt nf Mm iihmjii Plulniuv'H n-'n^iaplin nl 
Imnlinn w/ih till' l*Cb»Y/><wllifk 
win lonn iwimI ns jl IdMliimk unit is intnn'sliiiK 
liislnriruHy OMmr iislrainuinical iirnl nilm- 
luftinil v,orkri anil n liniUnn on O/i/icd am nL- 


PUJfLK’ SCHOOLS, ENGLIHII 

inlmiml to Plnlnuiy, Ijul Uit'ir ^onuiimncu.s 
Ji:h Im rn riur'Hliniinl. 

Sm (rKomiAi'iiv, wclion on History of (he Teeth- 

IMA VH 

RcfurcrccQ 

llnmr, j\ .1 Sfutri Jlutorj/ of Anlrummj; (New 
A* -rk r I him ) 

/ nrj^ffijicri/iii Ur dnn hmvi, 0 v. iUoltniy, (7fiiiriini. 

PUIIKRTY Tim nf?n Imhvnnii fonrtdnn 
runl sjxrddn in innlnH ami lliirlnnii ami liflnon 
in fniiuli ^ nc wliicJi iln* indiviiluul jnafliua 
m Mini uminritv Tim n^n of imlmrly iliflerri 
in iruli\nlmih mill 111 iliffor* ill races II 
rfi 1 11 mloiil ii] m- ii (liiniilid 1'idnllliniiH, niLfl Ulitm 
j omliiMiri'i or mil 11 Inm nml Imilily JinnUh 
The iiii|M)ilnnn' of tins pniiofl for cilucnliou 
I11H In nn mnphnswnl in llm ili'miissiniin nf 
fiilnli'Hrridd 0 / e ) (\ Il J 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, SUPERIN^ 
TENDENT OF, - - Srr { m SniuoL Ahmineh- 

iiminN 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS - Sim J.iiiiiMm.H 

PUBLIC SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER. 

Sen Si inaii, ah a Sen 1 m, Ckstkii. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION -See 
Si n im 1 j, a"* i Sen |M, ( 'i ( \‘ihli 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS. — Sen Si ilooi, 
Tl Ml 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PLANT, TIIE FULL 
REALIZATION OIV See Si imiu. ah a 
Sop IM, CkM'MI 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIETIES —- A tyno 
of eilin niiuiiiil orftnni/nlion I'liiiiiiiain in llio 
early |*ari of Mu* uiimleenlli cnnhirv in Mm 
lurK--r 1 Mi-Hof fin- I’nihil Stniei Tin* aim of 
iln ^e snemlieH was to furnish free education to 
>onrli .if llie |iimri*i cl iu- sea 01 e-luculmn at a 
imnlciale d\]mihe Ui Miom* Komewhal ImUor lo 
do. In Muh * 1 Ly p limy formed an 1 uiporlruiL 

rnelnr In hmliliiiK >U» Mm fiee imlilic hcIiuiiI 
hVniem In Iln ir rmilrol. they were NOiiiolinmH 
fleiioiniJUiMniiiil or iiilcr-ili uominalioiiftlj Homc- 
linies niiii-ri'li(;irMiH iilh^ellmr In III in and 
oMin ri"i|melH limy resi udil-d Mm Biilinh and 
1 'nn iKH Nehinil Hniiety, »xn jil Mini lliev were 
iilwavi local Tim iiiohI imjinrlanl nf liicne 
mieielleM wan in New York I'ily,anil ih diwriljcd 
ill llii 1 niliele on (lie xi'linolsHyalein of lluiLrity. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMISSION — 
See l 1 AllMAMKNTAIlY El)lJf ATIOM COMMIH- 
hhkvhj JInot.an]), Education in. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ENGLISH —The 
term Public .School hern me altached during 
Mm early decades of llic nuiclccnlli century Lo 
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pruur sninohs, kxcmmi 


a f'roiip of insliliilmm ff>] IhkJii* r cdiiralion 
Hclcclrd onL rif it lui hit IhkIv <if rinlnwi 'I ‘i> ImiiiIh 
U* nnlly eullovl Hviimnuu St InmU W c 1 Hie 
majority nr Hirst* muiniuur schnuls lonki d fm 
their hii]i|)Ly uf pupik finui Mir iniimiliule 
liiSKhbnrhond, jtlitl n the ' Mutdci * ltcisvd 
pupils In m-nlr Willi Imu, Uicm' would imnII.v 
nmu* from 1 hi* Ihjihih tiT rumdiv rrsiilenli 
WiMmi J4 few mill s. 1U\1 hum curly him \ bnifc 
hrfnic lla* llefriimidioh, Mir wmhliiri, aiNn- 
oral it* luul him an imlunml hi -i‘rn I 

tin'll* Man, rspniallv lIn- yimupt-r ''inn dr* 
hi^ni'il fm 1 I la 1 rlitnrh <ii lln* law, In hi 1 hmiinl 
away fiiiiiL home WiiM'lir *>Li*i p Shu Uhliurv, 
ami (lain’) llii^hy In llir pin\inrc-'r. ami 1\lim, 
Harrow, \Vi*s(miimti i p Chuihslmiisr, Si Paul's 
a ml MrirJjiuii Tuvlois’ in or iicui Mu* lnHmji- 
uIh win* in mrali-hl icpuli* Ih nii Mir use of 
Mu< imu Puhlie, as dishiiKiimhril mi Mm our 
hum! fi mu uieirlv lnr.il ((!i luiuuai} hclumK 
ami on Lin* nllicr hand from pinalr liislilu- 
lions fur which in Mu* arusiln'liMi ami < i^h- 
IriSlUlcriiLmiri Mil 1 In in " si adrim " li id rninr 
into use 'Hii^ Iasi inm lim iinu fnllni inhi 

disiHi* (r\er|if in Mir ease uf I hr famous sel.I 

at l'Miuhuijth) anil M’lumh under pi i wile 
owsjculiip air rlrMiilusI simply :m "arhniil " 
or 14 collide " ul Ilif durirfmii of (hr ownrr 

Tlu* imp of Mir lism 1’uhln Hrluiul was rm- 
|)lifiHi ( !nl hv MirimiH imputics instituted h\ 
(Invisiiinriil C'liiiiiiiissimiK mlo rduriimmil 
endowincut lielwrmi ISIS (Hioii^lmiii'H Coin- 
minion) anil JK(»J (Taiiiitoii ( 

Tin- I’liltlii 1 School wuh rh nrfty iciouni/nl ns 
au msliluUon of lather tank than Mir local 
(■ruiniimr Helmo]; imlrril, a M'puwdr in 11 mi \ 
(Olurrndon CnmmMiuii, LSlN) was uudri- 
Lakru Lo irpoil on Mm nmr si-hauls mi mioiu'd 
above, which were ilcsmlicil as < livid Public 
iSrhiiiils, mill llir Ms|iirl to Miis iminn v win Mn* 
Puhlic Schools Arl of lS(P>, rebuildiun Mir Con¬ 
trol of sevm of llirsc, MeirhiuiL Taylois' ami 
Sl PanTa hrinjr niuillril lieenilur Mn v had 
luLU'ily limmw* ummlv ilay imhuoK heiiiK 
ani]ily filled with I.uinhm hoys jcsiiIuik nl 
JioiiH', 

These seven whnnlfl, Iwwwi, hv im iwcaiis 
Im ltnlcd all InmnliiiK hcIujoIs hi winch common 
rrpiilc iiUnchi il llm name 11 Public " M’lir nipiil 
uu'iCivsw »r wenUh winch umiinpnincil \\w 
nnlnslnal irvnliiliuu ncaUsl an iinini nw» limn- 
las of farmlms (rsprciallv in llic imrlli of 
Knpulimd) nhlr U> puy hinh fers for ihciv mmh' 
cil neat ion ami drsimiiH i<> plan 1 limn in m- 
sliLnlioim where a micnil rnviimiinriiL ami nil- 
Unc rmilil hr prumm rl Miihlur In MnM isijnvi h 
hv llnisr who firi|iirnlcil Mir "(iirul ” Pnlilm 
iSrlniiilHp ami the uniijiir jnllurncr nT Tlmnnis 
Arnnlil r ) nmnlnl for nimih in lrnpirsHiiiK 
upon Mir Imiirnl rlasa I In* valnr of a (Siiinnato 
sorkly Illicitly oiK«miznl liy niUi\ali*rl srlmul- 
ninslcw If iluriiiK thn IijsL half of the nmr- 
trraMi ecnlury Kn^laml luul ftliraily nijoyril 
jl swslcni of municipal Heeondnry cilnraluui 
auch as (leriiiany had sel on foot, n is jirulialile 


Ihst I hr imi\i'Lin nl m fn\ nr nf h.uu-linu i ]mo| 
i iliuMhon would mil li.i\c niainlaiin ij ir-“If 
im iU'i i\clv in pallia favor Ihp in Mvr 
ul»Hi>inv of ;111 \ -in r li nyolriii, il i'i Hill lllljiri'iliK 
Mini ih<’ Inulirion vMurh lirol iirnlo Mum* *.rirn 
old UuuolaUoiitt y;ir!t| and fauoiu-’ vlomld hr 
iinil 'ili-il hy now fnnml.'iT ion« 1 in oh nlul nr 

rmii-l UICM uirh'il Midi < nlM|iM J m, farjlih 
nf Uu\d hy iiulway was a \i l*wlur Thin 
Kurd iii"I, in coiiiji’iironi w*ih I lie 1 ‘onliiirni, Tool 
In i n fm hin ii nlnin s u fault sf»* nuniliy 
for lm> v \m hi\M’l uhnni tn w wut hn*l lorn un- 
kimw n Miicr | lie 1U'hii.ii i mm , I hr Knulldi 
rmo is Jnmi.ifmv h\ ill ’j m »• ilioli, lillil fjiimln s 
lia\ r nlwav* Imu r* nl> to h 1 Voiidkoi huh 
liMVr homo ul an < nl Is hro 1'1ju u a tainlv 

of raih' -t ... hi moll i|ill• 1 1\ of hrnilil- 

inu-sihool iMijihlnlniu ills In iwmsi |Sln nml 
1S7II ‘Jhi 1 moil ^lO'i-fnl of Mao In runic 
known Miron^hout Knulaml ami look rank 
willi iln fummn ^r\m IhiMn* Sdiuoln, ninny 
ulhrm JiHjimnl lo siidi a pn T nion 1ml luul lo In 1 
miMhIhiI willi a lmml'l'i f.uin lint • an la' 
^mnpi d into Min e I'hr'cs in cording In lli' ir 
puipoo* m onejn 1 ir,-i. .our' I* mu I mi Jim nmr 

l 'i , llOoH ..fnllv FoIIoWmI Mie i'S.imidi lif 

Hu^lir,- f Y 11111111 ;Il it111, Hlr j horrii 1 , Si rllirr^li, 
lli]iriiii, arc |nsliu|H llo 1 Inula 'I in npuir 
Sirmifllv, «nlm I v law fiiumhitiori» who 
is rainl, sunn 1 !inn s hv llo - pi- um of a ruhiiol- 
Iiuislm, MiiiullTin \ h> a h w la\ lin n v-ho dr- 
Min rl Ui have ji lua 1 sdiuid • >i aldrdinl in I loir 
iIIhI i id, In I his m imp, MailhniouKli, f 'liflon, 
Mi/olhi'ld, IfiioHfill f mav hr niisiinimil In 
iiiilly, a M'Uuol would hr 'Uiulml wiMi a "pn dm 

hum, i fj in pri|p'ur for *11111" .... 

Miiih Odinriir nml 1 )nilinonMi pujurnl only 
for iIn- navy, Wi-UimMon lai^ilv for Mn- aim\, 
vs lull IJ 111 1 1 *v 1 1111 v at ln. i Imd a r|o'o> run* 
nn turn willi India Mi, htill nmn* impmturn, 
Mir fouiuhitioii wouhl nuuhiuc Ma* tolv mil i^us 
nf 11 puhlic M'lmnl ” iininin^ willi irliuioilH 
nvoiMjchl moir vprnhr Mmn t hr inniin I ion 
w il Ii Mw* I’sUthlisla d <'lmrdv of Kuylaml 
wlui li, ii s a mat \w of lir>ii om a I am in I riinfoi in- 
il>, ini vi(idtlv round in llo onlinury Puhlic 
Si hunt Thus team n»w; is llmh t ‘htuch, Stony- 
InnL is Human Calholic, The I.■ -\r* ICain- 
hilil^cj ih. MHlnuliM, uiirI Mill Hill is a Cnil- 
KH^nlhnml fmmdultnn U danihl l>r ref uted 
llm! fm rirrj M'lmnl in ruch id iIum 1 -.i h 
which has Hiirirnlrd m i Hlalili^liinut il*» i lium 
litheiniiknl its n Ihihhr School Man- arc vhi/i-HH 
which lunr Imd aspinuninh in (hn >ian«* dirn- 
tiiiii, hnt luiir in lie ronri in wdh 11 m\ inu 
|ill| iMm who inly lown fir , rind luiar caiinnl 
cuinniaiul l[ii* balin' ii'sonii'is as thi i l jiiiim 1 
disliriicnishril nwils Surli mdaails nfiiii inu 
llife willi surri ss Mir hrs! iplitlllI> H of rnipoinlr 
llfn w]lit 1 1 air (hi' dialilii'lH v hmihl nf Plihlli 
Srlnml h'mlilioii, 1ml in iillriopliiiK n rhn^i* 
licalioii Miry rail hr hi st ipuuprd as • m'nndm'V 
huJinluiK m laiols Wr air hcjw familial in 
hhi^lund with Mir irnn nruInry as inrlintiiiK 
all Lyjjra of k cl moling huLwern eksneulary on 
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thi' mu* hand and miliar nr iiiiimthiIx on I hr 
oLlnr, lull Huh |i|ini i ii | iil'iR\ was not familiar 
Ln J'JiUll'll IrfirlirrM uiihl all tljr-r rl:i 1 n nf 
Piililn nrhuols had linn will i thihlilnd m 
iiahnji.il rih'riii Mull Inn Arnold 17 r ) whs 
Uii' lu^l rdimiliohh'l In pit.t oil I.hkII'Ji ul- 
trnlliiM t'lfh'i 1 11 11 • I'Vlinph' of 1 uilirr nlirl In 1 - 
llirill\ \ 1 III’ IlllJiiill Uin* rtf »rmililru\ J>I lloiillJl^ 
MH hoiin ’1 hint: in (< rr 1 niHpirhiinm linn wu\~ 

Mmif( nnplmd 1»\ (iuiiMin ir nr Pnldir ...I 

rililCiilinn, lull |l nil oiil\ ,'ifhr Ihr lahoit nf 

llir ... Connor 1011 011 Str-nidniv 1 dm a- 

linn ilia 1 flu 1 popular no iL'inaiioii in 

I!li^hm<l was h allv al M irtrd I o I In iinpint run <■ 
nf Jin i^lrmlrd | ii r 11 ■ < 1 1 rif ilnnliim, liupniluiU 
for Uh ih nnn r'iiw an wi-ll -r foi ihr p "'.itihiik 
ami iliniiinn rhi*‘i\ in \sh. mliir-l 1 In• 

lNihlir M'lninl ami ils inulalm. am demin'd 
Tims, if one ih^ri'H In \u‘\\ 11»«- rniiri 1 -i'Iumim 1 
nT Kiinlmli M'lionl piovi ion, om- mud platr ul 
nppiMlr pntr ilwn iiidmUiniiH, in r :if '|i of wliirli 
Ihr Irrin “ Piddir *’ pi lo In- .ippht il Tim puldn* 
C'lrjiH'iil'iry h I’ lnml m rm hn 1 11. oi;ifi* ronltollnl 
11 ii r I slali' support'd, tip'll To rill without fir 
(Twilli ‘iluMil tvi'plnniL r limn up finin infahi \ lo 
fourlmi \t fini of iini 1 , lnmii il lo 1 1 1 * inlijn [ of 
i*lrim < Tilnr> iirdrurtion uni luiiuhl liv irjii'lm-i 
rrrllln'otrd Lv fin 1 hoard of 1*ilnra 1 ion, Tim 
Puhlir Si Iniola urn Jrijiho/d nml hnnrdiiiK 
(alllimmli a fru,*mih ^ ( liflmi, writ nnir din 
)nl| m 1h also); llm> an* iiMlhn *1olr tonlrolhil 
not h(nl*■ Niip|ioil» il; ijn v an' nprii lo all loil 
niily nil paviMiiii nf hruvy form ml i huh i \lru\a- 
panl) froi; limy imm' pupils from Him iifcrs 
uf CoiuIh ji for lhlrlrrni lo mm n i u nml 1 U» v 
iiiipiut a MTondun nmniilmio dmrlnl in 
U 11 ' lah r M'firri for vinalioiml l niiinnu; of \ai ion* 
lyprs, tlnir hatlmri am irrrmHil almost 
wholly from llm Ivni iiininil iiiiIm imIuh and 
ll |ilo|io|llon of flu n (slijiililv iIitii'iimhk) 
air in Holy (IMi'j**, n. arc oidniiied rlujiv- 

I iH ‘11 of llii' Kslulilpdiid < 'hill rli of Kli^l'ilnl 

II will hr rraililv limlriMood how poinlrdly 
(hr rimlr M In Lurru i)ir puhlir rlriiiritlnry 
hchriol ami ihr Puhlir Mdmol in Ml in Ln^lihii 
national life*; Ihr hHuhiIIhi) liiiiI his TrmiiriH 
ill rarli of llirsc iil^I il iiIioiik In nr Urn dis- 
linrlnr hallmarks uf llirir 1 hrs ainl null* with 
them (lirmmli Ilf- 1 lir nympalliii s mill pitjiidin s 
of Ihrir rally « n\ ironmriil 

'rim unupir ijnaliiy nf tin- Puhlir Srlmnl is 
to hi 1 funml nol in ils H’lirjiriilmii, lml m Ihr 
oikiiiii/iiMoii of its uimii rntinily lifr As n - 
Kurils rIn 1 nirrinihnii, piOKU Mt lorn followrd 
nmrli 1 In- sanm I'mn-r as innv lm \\il iii<s^«*i| 
In ollirr Iniioiiraii imintTh 1 * arnl in Ann'iiru, 

ll.hi mslil olioiiH rim romirrvmiv r p lml rvrn 

llr'V him 1 dim ]ihnr iii nnidrrii miinlii*i nml 
npi'inl (Inn lrsimriTH frnlv 10 n|mpplnK luh- 
nralorirH, inimrums, rli*., as \n ll ns play firlilK 
Latin iunl Urn k nf roniH* Imhl pii'h* of plan-, 
lml nol morr hh limn in firnimny IhiL 
whrrras in firriniinv iliafinrlivr lyprs itf iui- 
imnla an- rrlyjmlml to ilislmrl hHuioIs, ihr 
Kii“h'di plan is In rmnprrlmml utl rniHinmhlr 


prnpiMjiN for \ oral iojihI tramiiiK in 01m Ki'lmnl, 
diMilniK up Ihr srhohu s mio mh ullrd 14 Mi It s " 
as, 1 7 ihi f , lm‘iMjd hull, tin Mndrin Sirin, m 
Ihr Liif'iiiri'UTiK Snha Tim oiih disimi'lion hr- 
Iwirii llu* PiiIiIh' Si’ll*ml ami olhri M-ruinhuy 
‘■Imols uh HKaiili Irarhm^ is Dial Ihr foiniri, 
In lls Himi* Hltiplr liiiaiiml iMiMlirf'il, nm plu- 
\nlr Kiralrr \ aiirlv of uirnims for uii'jlIiojiiiI 

..nl , lml m‘1iooIh wlnrh air ponirr in 

wallh ofli'ii 1 oinilrrhrdain r this dinin|\milnpr 
hv mnilrr piofi'HHiomd nkill hinir ihr n- 
fro ms run ri|iirnf oil tin 1 III3 rr ('oiiiim-'Hinii Ihr 
ordinal v muinniiu mid minnri|ml hnoiuliuy 
M'IimmIh lirili‘ km ulIj iiiipiiii'nl Ihr ralihi l of 
llu 11 Irai liiim fin rr' 11 ini air ^jdiiin^ hLrudilj in 
popular fm nr nil this nmmnl at llm rxjimiM* of 
lln ir \u jdllin r lividn 

\\ lml (lira is ihr rHsrnlial fralurr of enr- 
ii'ialr 11 f 1 • wliirli is (hr prrnlmr Imjml of Ihr 
Jiulr li Piihlir Srlmrd V ll ih in irnlity a ‘•nrial 
01 KiHii/aMim of ihr rninmmillv hprciln ally 
ml/i]i!rd lo ihr minis of yonlli in Ihr ruiliri 
yrai h of ndoli^rrnn 1 , A pnhlir hrlionl hoy 
is a lijrinlirr nf (wo pinups- wlulr al Irssum 
In- la loims lo Uh rims, mill'd a fmin (y.i 1 ). 
and hr UhiiulL lrinaiiH with Ins rlmsinalrs 
in Mill Kinnp foi at most mu 1 u*jir; Irarhris 
and Hiliolni't iiidh air rrp;niii]H’i| al vriy shoil 
mlirwiN Hut wlirn irlrjisnl fioin Ii-j-hiiis 
la 1 hrhiliKS I*'Ji 11 hrju'ir” 1 r a 1 illilililiy; wlirlr 

In w lrr]H and Inn lii-i nu"il*» J lo wliirli la' hr- 
lmnp' dm um all Ihr vrnm hr nllrmls Ihr M iami, 
lirir In* Ii 111 Ih hn spn ml furmN, m a vmiujtHhT 
lie m a “fait" Nrr I'am.jm.), wlim hr imrliri 
llm \ I Cmm hr 1 ms (iullnuil\ as moniloi 
01 pirfnt His ItmiM' is Ins apishd pmlr. 
It IH hoil'.riTlHHl'T Is lir should 111 * H K'OWll-llp 
flirml *rhr vi r\ rxrlusi\rm^sof this Niirmly, 
wln'rr 1 iii'li Iioim' is a ri\ a l to 1111 * nl liri^, w lirii* 
r\rr\ iiniMri h pn tonally intrrrdrd ill his 
ymnm' hiUKi ,ki . di nws mil 1 hr most uiti'iisr Miriiil 
rm r^o'S nf 1 I 11 1 lni> mipplyuiK nmlrr nndrol 1111 
Oil 1 1 1 * l for arlmlirs w I in H in ihr l mini Muirs 
liuvr jp '* 111 fitriil iiiiiiirii al imirs win'll dis- 
plavid in IjikIi Hi'liool frulniillirs (7 r*). Nulii- 
rally tin*I iuiih* (unniimiil s lane* found in athlrl- 
irs (7 r ) a sluing honil of union r\m' smrt* llir 1 
days w la'ii “ Tmu I Ii ow 11 " raptaiiird lus Srhiml 
]loilsr oil Ihr 1 rliisr * of Uimliy Hill iL wmilil hr 
iinjiisi lo drsriiltr Ihr hmmi* ayslrm us lurrrly 
an nllilrlii 1 orKaiii/aliim; nil knuU of Miriiil 
arli\ ilv, in imiMfid mid drimhim Huhs for 
I'MinipIr, full rrudilv into tins mm ml plan. 
f l l lir h \sirin wits nol utM'iilnl tut /tin 'j il JAH'W 
ii] 1 rrom 1 ui 111 nil n uulil i« jijk* Aiuold mid 

nllims nf his lmu* hum’ ifs ]**-v<'ImliiKH ill worth 
uh pio\uliiiK I hr M’liuolhov lml 11 uilli prinojuil 
nvri'OKhl mid Willi J 1 it 'll MH for indiuduul 
r\pi r nit ui Hilrli oh Ihr lainr 1 mwd of 1 hr rid nr 
m In 10 I n-MHihly nmld not olTn. Tim hrst 
t \ idrnrr of tin 1 valur of thr avriloin is 
nol only 11 v ill inlriptiun in nil lyprs of hitoiuI- 
iuy houiiUiiK Hrhouls, lull 1 »v Ihr traiihrrrrnru 
of Ihr Hit ini' idrn to si'i'rnidmy tiny Holmulh, 
During tin* hml lunily jrui'i, many of Ihrir 
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hcIioqIn linvc ndopLed ilir n house " inuH-ipIo, 
allliouRli llm juiiuIh reside at liumr. The eii- 
lirn community of teachers ami pupils is 
divided into permanonl groups of not wore 
limn fifty, Aviien a jinjiil nitcra Hip hMhkiI 
lu* Ih allotted not only to u form for le«MoiH, 
bill to mem herd lip in a Tlmum; if older broMiera 
Inivo preceded Inin, lm will join Mm miiu* 
house to winch they b el our; if dot, lie i« 
iihhiruhI to a hniwn rmniimnily on some phui 
of geographical diHlribiitkin or other loeid 
nriiuicenuml; the Jioiiko, horn ah in (hn 
I inn refj hr ncIuhiI, providen him with n small 
hi eh? of fi'iHfiuifUi'H Lliioughoiil his aelinol lift*. 
Thin plan was find tried lU (Tiftnn, a Public 
School which Imu ahmit onedhiid day |Mlpiln 
on iIh uidionl loll. Worn Clifton H .spread to 
many arhoolH wlnrli Imn* no house for 
honrderrt, bul rereivi* only ilnv luijiiln 

Wo have noted uhnwi dial llje Public Srlinnl 
UHiinlly limits Lhe entranee age 0/ in ihi]ii1h to 
thirteen 01 fourteen, 111 mm or two rasn — 
('liUon ia apnm mi example - - n junior depart¬ 
ment is maintained for hide Imya, Inil unimlly 
boy.s under thirteen lire hcuL Lv then- parents, 
often at Idle age of nine, to piiviilcachonlH w Inch 
hnvo mown up under the shadow; of the Public 
fJehimh and are Known by the dislnieiiye tide 
of Piiipiirnlorv Wrlumln; die whsl prosperous 
re/ieh in numbers Lo 100, olhera rereive onlv 
twenty or llmly lilLle huvs TUe owners of 
Mickm Helioolrt have alumni uIwayh been learliers 
m i\ Pul dm Svlumlj ami rim* cIum* ovdr.iduid 
niton turn to die ymiuKrtlrn, bring cuieful In 
ground lImuu dLUgewUy iu the untune win, ho 
M ini they ninv siiereaHfiiNy pass die wi il ten ex- 
aniuuilUiu which each Public Syhuol conducts 
before n pupil is admitled. TIicmi cxniniiiii- 
timiH are often a prultv severe test of knowl¬ 
edge, for there ih great compel 11 Ion to mitiihi a 
plaro in a famous Public Sihnol, espeolullv in 
times when trade ih good and wealthiilnindiuLl 
Thn Public Schunl endeuvoia to ho hidecl mil 
only in the fine ml rnulnmleriul HlidiiHoT its clicu- 
l«Me, liul by lojectnijt so far as possible M'ludura 
ol tow liitclleeLual anliber, henre the iiiipuilriiil 
roln played bv the Prepnraloiy Kelumk of 
which Home hundreds are in existence al pres¬ 
ent, they linvo formed u professional oigmiizu- 
don mid publish a jonnml or Rood Manding. 
The lieailinasteiriof the Public Nriiuulri have also 
organised a uorLof association called (lie Head- 
mnHterH 1 Conference, founded by Tilling (4 1-), 
Imleiich id litem in Lon much of 1111 antueiid m 
hh own ephore to lm piepurcd ftn unv largo 
measure of cooperative activity, and they 
iiNimlly bold aloof from any form of mule in- 
apuclimi or control, Indeed, Lhi'Jm is probuldy 
no piiHitiori in ICiirIihIi civic lifo tvhcir* 11 hiiirIo 
imhviduid oxereiaea huoIi 11 neon trolled power 
ovorothorn as <Iooh the lieud of a HUeecsHful 
Pwldio Sidiool; thn RovorniiiR bodicH leave him 
a free hand, knowing LlmL lay men can aenrenly 
uderfero with prudence m ihn details of nil 
atloleflccni sociciiy; the assislniitu nro, of comae, 


oftm consulted, nml a ni y i' head 10:1*11< r n'lini 
on 1 heir jiiilmncnl, lull ollmallv Mu a \ lm\i a no 
Htnlim oilier Ilian llinl of iis-Jsbinlt lo (heir 
cliirf; Iraililion, lmwo\i*r, in a poind forn- 
in checking pie-niMn outoo'h of nuilinrili, uud 
il ih rare that discontent with lie* a,\stem finds 
public expression Thm irmlihonal habit m 
rurllicr fosleroil bv (lie < oniinmi frniiiiiiR xv11 ir 1 11 
all the inashTH, hi nrh, mid a* irdmifs hiixi* 
iccrived. Morn I linn PH |n % r renl of iIicm* 
niiiHtcrs come from Oxford or t'niubridKc; 
n Rradiiali* nf flic newer thum rallies run 
h mi reel y intrudo iulo ihis e»'h'rf jicridcmio 
anrielxl These L^Wp utiIm'PUIii'h aUo Joairitrnn 
cmuieclioii with the Public Selmola by a joint 
Ixiiird b/r)f or mndm'iiim iiui'erdtt ini ranee 
c‘\aminnlioiiH mol bv an eluliiirate Mshou oT 
wihinlile sehohirdO]H nlfc red I»x all lln* rollcRea 
nl Oxford and UuinbridRe W'/f) Tin* repilln- 
1 inn oT a Puidie Selionl iHlarnelv RaiiKCil bv ih 
in winuiiiR 'nlrame MdurhiMiijiH, 
and the winner^ names are published in (lie 
daily pn-s^ 

It will be ai'cii lliiit llo 1 Public Sfhiml is 
ipnte n di^imlixe UiirIv'Ii product, Tbe 
|Mifills have iml onlv HutivimoI, hs x^e linvu 
w*vn, m prnpnvtmn to the Rrewlb id Ibe 
country in wcuhh mol in hoeiol aiidmimiH, 
bni ihi'v bnxe round I heir ipvmd mfdicr in the 
ex I r.mrcluiari di’romid for 1111*11 of ability and 
leadership wbu-h rluiraviKi/ed the oxpauMnn 
of the llrllHh Umpire lliroiiKli Mm riim heidli 
mitury Lndhuuid w\\ the t inwu itibuuisuru 
pnn tieiillv Roxeno’il M Pilbln- M'IiimiI iiluiiiui, 
wiwt Uxe v^uxvnxuwiU depur(m"u(*i in laindou ns 
well ns I lie urmv me iilrooU wlmllv nlntii'd 
from lhe ‘-aim* *>uiirvc* Tin* growth of tin* 
donmernev Ims 1 mIurullv Imnb'd lo rlirtlleiiRo 
tins dnuditiiiu'c, and id (be priwud moment 
Mu; clniins of mmi bmil in eliJiiohlnrv or mu- 
ilieipat tadioiils arc beiriR UoMv lamb Slerb It 
ih isilaiiily a misfortune that (Ins eyslcsi? of 

heliunliiiR nhoiild hnie oniphahUi’il llie clniv- 
nRe (Iml exists between 111i1me1p.il life in cull' 
rich 1 cities uud the iiii|mtiii 1 mivre^H which 
center nl Whitehall As n dislmilnely Kiir- 
IjsJi growth, Mic Kx.stcin bus liunlly found 
a foothold m Ireland, and Irish pwi'iits wlm 
wish their mhih to Rain its mlyiinniRCi send 
them across the channel In all LiirIhJi seliool 
In •Sccilljiiul p hnwcMT, n few* M'lmojs after I hi* 
KiirIihJi put (cm, such an relies, Lunillo, 
Meieliinlim mid (tlenaliiioiid, luixe Ruined a 
hitfli repiitalimi. Ami, ainei* the romtiiiiir 
I dtviH of (lie nyaLciu are Hpciinlly mlapleil Lo 
boyn, few cITofls ImVe been mnde to mlupt (lm 
orRiini/idioii to Mm needs of Mic oMn-r m*\: 
Mu< iinpoi’limt duVohniioeiilH hlneo 1 .Mill for 
Mm IiirIht education of Rills mid women huvo 
lliken a dHferent nnirne, J, 3 . K. 

•Sen Aiinoi.u, TiKimah; IlnxiU/VV, (i, (b; 
lUwriiKv; Kknnkdy; TkUpms, Tiiiuno; 
VAi/onAN 1 ; Uton; IIaiiiiuw, Huitiir, tile-; 
lW)Al||)IN(J SciTOOl.U, IbillMI I’OlllfH, ATIll.KTlCfl 
in lOwdUNu; PAOdiNu, Sti'h^nt I.iHi, ole, 
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J'tthl ir .Schmiln Yrurbutl. ( uhlruim liul of fR'IiuiiJrt nmJ 
HnhnaOH’hy 11 ( 1 /anVpO. nnnuil j 
Affftorrfniflifrr** Trufft. (Lnid"h, iiimutil ) 
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PUBLIC SERVICE, EDUCATION FOR -* 
Ilitqlmirl ■ \\ irji :i feu exi I’jiMufis oil nppoinl- 
Hif'HlH in lhe Civil Si tv in* are Idled by mm- 
|K'Iilivo oxuininuliun Tlii** avdeiii wuh hrsl 
inlnnlmvd in nniiii't I mu w if li lhe Iinliuu < ‘ivil 
Service, Wlii'h Hi' 1 iliarli r nf lhe Hasl Jmliu 
Coiiipanv l.ip i «l ih lap'll, a sjn'i ml enmniiHHion 
mivli-r Enid MiinniloN rreouimcndi'd UiMiilru- 
diirimu of upon uiniprinuiu in M'leel mil 
hitvmhM fur [mini. In 1 S. r p.V a Civil tirrviru 
r<iiiiiiiKmnji was ri|iiii»iu1 1 «1 liv (in (Irder in 
Council I or the homo erniee y mjJiI icul iiiinw 
iiirition win not nbolMnd, 1ml ttnuUfvmg 
CVIllilllllll InilH VVITO uriinlurlld liy lhe Ciwl 
Servin' (‘unuuis aimers The pi inriple nf open 
rnmpchlum win imi mltndnnd for Vim home 
dtpurlnii'iils until ISTil, unit iIiih Mill pievuils 
II is In In' nofi'il, t li' ii, I Inii mi Jitlempl is uiiiilr* 
to rivi* tiny sjinril li.uniiux for tin 1 rliBemit 
hrimchi’H of Hi*' Srivm* Tim t'lm f min is In 
Hi'Hin 1 rurnliilnliH of iutilloriiml nlnlilv ami 
f^nml nhmUnm r/ille r rliiin (itIiiiumI know 1- 
C'iIri' 'Pin' spmul Irmmiij' m reeehnl in llu* 
inilumry rmirhu of rtmvino work ivfiiw Urn fun- 
ilnliili’T hiirn ^ful m llie mnii|iHHiVT ovuni- 
liiiliniis nre up|Mpjiitnl Tin* min in Vo maLo 
I km hi lirrim ni I'XJiiiiiiiiLlioiiM ht i niifiirin hd far 
iih pnssilile in ilie imnrHo of i-slaljlihluM erhini- 
linri in (In- w*v( rul Rruilon. M Tim Civil Hen ire 
('oninii‘i‘miners do no! <|o^no Ijinm^h Mm r\- 
ainiimlliiliH to iilfrel llio eduealioiml HVrtLi'm 111 
uus \vny„ (ViUMopmivllv, with few ewepUmm, 
no iiiforiimtinn in i t nn il ih In " llm nmrsn 
of piopunilinii wlin li eionliduliH hlioiilrl lollow 
or llm Imoke Miey hLoiiM alndv 11 <'undnluleh 
nnihl ho guid'd liv (In 1 RoniTal riMimrenii'iits 
for the vtuions hrunrlies of the nervire ami (ho 
I'Miiiiiiiiilion pnpirH wliieli are UHiially |>uh- 
liHlnd, Mueli erilhi.Hin lmn been levelled of 


Ifile oKninsL the exmniimlion Hyaloin, nim‘0 
jmrljeuiurly in coimnotion vvilli lht l ftoeond cIhhh 
nm iee, Imt no fruil/ul sng^efltionH have lieen 
nuule of an alterimlive wlueli will nafe^imrd 
(he in I erea Lh of Llio jiuhlie and eliiiiijiale mjut- 
lu j e in ihe mellicnl of aelerlirm, It in ohjerleil 
in (Uu mam tlrnl Vlwvii i« ft Umdeuey for 
I'andidiileH In reiinir to the era miner mid Lo 
leave Lhe Heeondiiry hpIiooIh at loo early an 
am' IliiL liiis is proliahly an oloinenl um- 
deiilal lo any ayalem of compelilion. Tlio 
priueiple nukhosIpiI in 1851 hy Manaulay in 
iiMll followed, llml 'the c\ruiiinfilii>nH shoulil 
lie Inised on mieli previous preparnlion Llmt 
cuudidftlcs who fail can without difTwidly 
luru lo Home other omipalion ,J To lake an 
example from present praelien lhe oxamiimlion 
for lhe Home Civil Service (Clerkshifis I), 
the Indian Civil Service, mid KasLem C'adot- 
Hliips, ( lie nae linn Is for which nro fwnUy-orio 
Lo Iwenl v-Miree for Mui Indian and Ivvenly- 
Iwo to iweiily-four for the Home mid Colonial 
Services, iiUracls candidates who have lieen 
educnlerl m pul dir m grammar kcIiooIh nf 
Rood .HlamliiiK and have then pursued a eourflo 
nl imeof IhMimvemVies Ah n Renrnd nde, 
all the eandnlaliei me graduates in one or oilier 
of (lie families. The majonly come from 
Oxford and ('amlirid^e, followed hy those Tram 
Kdinlmrgh and Uuhliiu The following fjgures 
will, however, mdienle the niimher nT HueceflK- 
ful nmilidales who wrie Hpmnlly piopared 
fur the exaininalion helween the yearn lKPQ 
anil ltlUB (die hist dale for wlnrhmvcU hlal'mlicn 
were drawn upU 
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Ilolli Oxford and CiunhridKO give apoeinl prep- 
iiTaUim In candidutes for lhe higher dwimim 
of (lie civil aervices, und Mm praelien is 
followed in a few of lhe other univermlirs, 
Tin* imijmily, however, proceed lu a vvell- 
known piepaiatory e.stiildiNhmenL in London. 
Smeo ltllMi (lie Lerideney in llio higher divlaion 
examination lias lieen lo ieduce Min number oT 
dilTemd .Hiihjeelu liiken hy nnuli onmlidalo 
ho that ihw aetvm\ \iikV\eiaUy enurae may now 
]ierha]is he Miflii ienl jireparalion The rompe- 
lition for plai i*h m lhe Home ((‘lerkahip I) 
und Indian ( ivil Hcrvieo and l^islern (hidol- 
aliips is aeveio and them art! usually three 
ciuididiilcs fur each vaeaiiev* The following 
is a list of HiihjeelN from which eaiidnhUeH for 
Clerkships I, die Indian Civil .Service, and 
KiisVem < huhdshvjiH limy aelevC. Koglinlv wim- 
jiOHitimi and lhe following laiiRimges and lilor- 
uIuich: KiirIIhIi, Lai in, (freek, Haimkril, Ara¬ 
ble, (ieriimn, Vreucli, Ilidianj maLhcnialics, 
lower and advnueed; nnliind fleionco (elioni- 
irtlrv, phymen, geology, ho (any, zoology, ani¬ 
mal physiology); hifdory (Creek, Homan, 
English, general modern); logic nnd pay- 
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cliulngy; political firii'iiri’i Human bnv, Eng- 
liuk i law. Tito iimi king of paper* is so umnigcd 
lliftL a dntluclioii h made in order to hmne 
LlittL u candidate bo allowed an ricdil ul all 
ftir Inking a Hiihjcel in which In* is n mere 
anintlorer. CiuuUdnlvs Coi the Indian service 
iiuihL pass a Herein! uxiinumilion at tin* mil or a 
your m Hubjcch including Indian lVnal Code 
mid Code of Criminal Piiirediin*, a \ iTminilar 
language; Indian Kvidciiio AH, Hindu nr 
Mciluiumu'iUn law, iSauskul, Aiuluc, Pchuiii, 
or lbujiioso. 

This coinpcinWG exuininulinns for onlriiiini 
into Urn Koynl Military 
in tins yearn IKDO HU01), 
camlnlaLoa cnuu* direct from school, mI nin 
795 candidates lmrl had piivalo Lmliim sub- 
Hcqticiitly. IluL it must be meulumcd Unit 
most of the Inigo hcIunjIh hnvo special depurL- 
immbs wlriuU give propitiation for those exiimi- 

JlllllOlH 

For Second Division ricrhidiinH (ago limit 4 
eighteen Lo twenty) winch loud In appoint¬ 
ments for ivmfc uf u routine diameter and in¬ 
volving Utile udmmislrnlivc re^pousilnUlv, 
Ilia subjects of examination include 1 liumlwril- 
ing, nrUiugrnpljv, HipvniR Mhs., iirilhmetie: 
English coinpo.HilifiJi: pains, bookkeeping mid 
Hliorlluiiidj geogiapliy juid physical hisiniVi 
Latin, (rciinnii, elcnienlaiy mnlhematics; m- 
orguriic eliennsUy and oleiuculuiT phy-ucs 
Candidates in W\\\ peiiml USilfi -I 1 ,UK) Imil Inul 
tin? following prepniulitm: gmiuumr hHiumIs 
hi 7 per cunt; elementary schools 1.1 per 
(Tilt; higher grade .srlmuls II‘J per emit, mid 
private schools i‘J St per rent (If Kin candi¬ 
dates 10J had leeaived special preiniruliun 

The eximiinuLioiiH foi Second Division and 
other lower hrtmehes of the civil service have, 
not reacted favorably on education in geneial 
They have called forth an idiu ining nmiy of 
civil (service ciimuneis, who iiLlrnet pupils 
njvay fiom the ordinaly seconding scliools 
Every largo town lias a number of nurti edali- 
liisliineiUa which iiim ut nnHiing but semiring 
a place foi lheir candidates on the lid of 
mieecssPH Unfortunately Llicie me no Mu- 
twlm bearing on Dus subject, imt ih an indi¬ 
cation of the possibilities it may lie mentioned 
lliul the Civil Service ConiimssioneiH in Ibn 
year llltIH dealt with d7,1,1(1 eases, i e candi¬ 
dates fm all dcpailmenbi of tin* civil mm vice. 
The whole intention of exinrriniUhnis and up- 
|J0iulinent in the mvil p-niviee is ill jneseul be¬ 
ing inventignled by n hpeeially appointed Civil 
Scivjcc Commi^ioii (11)12), I, L. K. 

UidLed Slates,—The civil Seivieo system 
in this countiv is only gradually m-overing 
fioiii the evil tiudiLions of the " spoils M stein," 
introduced euriy ill the iniieleenlii century. 
Home measure of leform wns intnirliieed in 
ISS3 by Hie National Civil Law, which inliu- 
1 1liccmI competition and puohatuinuiy seivuie 
run! established u f‘ivil Hemee Commission, 
Hut only about »10 pvr cent of the mil .service 


InsUtuLions indicated. 
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unpinnl mmtts fail under tin 1 " elue^lied " pit- 
vne to wincli nlime the refoi iiih apply, ihe 
" excepted ” appouil iinails .still being mdijeel 
in Jnrge ineamre lo the nbl evils Tlieie is 
practically no iiisHluiniind piejuiulinn foi Lin* 
mil service, or isui (or lUe ivimuuitiuu for 
eiiliiiiin* into the civil ‘■rmn\ Such jncjp- 
nrahnn nuuhs tin* 'IrvelopmeiP of i\ greater 
in'riiumeiice ami hlnlnlil^ uf Leimre in llie 
\uiioiH bniiieln s of Llie goveriiTm'iilnl serviiT 
us well as u gnatcr dilfemiilalinn m ilns 
ns \ ice and mint* definite teehmcal require- 
mniits for ipe.dilivation 'Uiere ate eudviuis, 
imvsevcr, of u gimifei oppm iulion, on tin* purl 
of tin? puldic, of Mil’ll nm ds und a growing 
demand fm u limuder and lame spiTitie train- 
nig fm all branebes of niildir herviee An 
excellent beginning has ljcen inailr* m tin) 
]acpiiNilioii of Hinlnhle candidates for the 
fonign and cunsuhn service liere described 
liduvniiuftul /hrpocub'eii fur f/ie i'unnidar 
iVmcim 1 In Lite jirimipal Dnrnpcjiii runn- 
tries hoili the diploimdie and emiHiibil hit- 
vicch linve, for u long lime |»a>t, uflindid n 
detinitv carver, with tenure guurautced during 
grind beliuMoi, oionmlnm for meiirmiomi 
Herviee, and irnumv retire meiit on n pi iismn. 
Prior to 1 IMMI nullici the dijilnimiiic service 
nor tin* consular m mn* of t)ie rniled Sl/iles 
lioHsc^scd the e-sentml • I lenn*nls of a caieer; 
for theie ivns no slid nbl v of lennrc, and both 
admisAim and icleiihoii m llie sen tee, uiul in 
hiiine exlenl pminidion, were ih pciuleni upon 
tie* iiieiisme of pnklienl iiilini Jice possi hsed. 

In Hlflll, however, great clmiigcn were made 
in llie AmeLiraii consular r\V si i*tii hy I lie llcnr- 
gaiu/atimi Act of Aptil 5, I'MIlb and the Kxieu- 
Liva* Oidei of June Ii7, lflllti 'I'hnnks to lI iph 
legislation nnd aupplemenUiy reguluturns, the 
most glanng fimliu mill ubilscH of llie old sjk- 
I (‘in iiuve i in n collected, und a lliormigii 
S 3 stem of I'Miminot inns icgiilnMng nilini^ioii 
Hilo the service has been i s|riUjdu'd, pimno- 
tuma luivc been liuced upon relative elUciciwy 
aliowil in actual «mioi', und a reasonable dcgiist 
id pennanciiei' of teinin* lias been nssuied 
The chine UJiisidur scrviee was icclassificd 
and admission lias beiu Hstiicled to 1115 
places among llie !iOS cimsuhiti s-generrd ami 
ecinsiilales, mini civ, fid nmsiilsln|ia of Class 
VIII v,vll\ a salary of J'JatlU and lo cousul- 
clnpH of CImhs IX ul S2IJII0 Vm'cinricH mis- 
ing in any pusitimi above these two grades 
are filled excluaiynh bv iiioniiition bused 
upon inn Uni iniiH Herviee pmfoinied in il loner 
guide. 

The cxumiiiulhiiLH, wlncli mi rniiilucii'il by 
u bontd of three, ronsisling of Vssn ntliieis 
of (lie I)e]iai(iiicm of Stale und fbe Chief 
Kxuiniiici of llie ("ivil Sri vice Coinnih*io]| l 
rue pmlly oiul und pmtly wiitlen, llie two 
cmmhng mpiullv r J'he oral exjiiuinulmn in 
useful in dclermiuiug the cnudiduleV idcrl- 
liess, geneial nifoimotion, imhitul litne^s, und 
address, The written examination mid nibs n 
K0 
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modem ]aii^u , i k- <-i 1 lii r French, Herman, or 

Spanish; inlrrimlifmsil, maritime, uiitl rum- 
mrmul law , fir»li 11 riil urifl mumicrcml geog¬ 
raphy ; iirilliHH'lm; natural, mdiiHlrisil, and 
ruiiniurriul resources and rmunicrec or llu* 
UmMil Slates; political inuiomv; American 
history, goviThnn'id, and nMUrjlhiim, and 
modern IiihI iirv (since 1 H. 1 I)) uT Furop»\ South 
Ami'iiri, and tli** Far Hast Tin 1 am H'Hful 
candidate in liqnind lo nlilam a general 
nvmugo of at Iraxl Ml iirr i ■ -mI in ihr foiiihiiivd 
(‘xmiinuilioiiN, In fir*It t lo tuke Iln« cvnuinu- 
Lidiih, however, candldah^ must lirsl be di“<ig- 
iinlcd fur unpniiil m* nl hubjeel in examination, 
and I he a* dcugiiulimiH, which Ink * 1 no ms mint 
id llu 1 political allili.limns of (lo* candidate, an* 
ho inuih 1 as lo soi’urr proporl mind repie-icnTa- 
linn of nil ill*' .st if*’s and (iTUtories in the cnn- 
hiilin sitiiit Similarly all nppinnlmenls an* 
Hindi 1 in conformity will* the ^:um i rule. 

Tin* csInhhsliiiidiT by llu* (Tinirrl Stales 
(lovtTmmMif of foridihoiM winch nrnmro u 
i l, d i'i’i for > mum nnn m I In 1 ciuihuIui* .service 
of llio Until d Sl’il* -i cnrmimgerl nrvcral 
prominent liiiivemhfs and colleger in llna 
country lo inaiigijiule and inn ml n m hvalem- 
Jiin* nmrnri of uM ruction for llu* tiuiuing 
of candidal!' 1 ! who am ambitions In enter llu** 
field of government venire Two or I linr en¬ 
terprising iiisliliilions, fnreui-mg I In* develop¬ 
ments of f hr last fi w v i mm, Imd !-Inhlislu d, 
puur in lllllll, fnriliin s for lining voting men 
for the Anierirun consular hcrvicr Fie- 
eminent among these instil litmus, both as n 
pioneer ami from the viewpoint of llminugh- 
iii'hs, is the (leorRe WasIniiRloii UniYcrMly 
at Washington, wliieh for m arly n tlis atle has 
offered upreiul facilities fnr the preparation foi 
ROvenuaenl a« rviee, both at linnir anil abroad. 
Since lfllld, however, llns institution, m its Unl- 
lege of llu* Political Sciences, has niiunluinrri 
eonrries of Himly which are mote complete and 
responsive to the subjects required in the 
government, exiiiuiniiliuiM fur iidiniHsinn Lo ihe 
consular nerviet* tlmn are offered chicvvlieie. 
These courses include international trade; 
eoniniemid policies; resoum’s of tin* United 
States; political economy, pnlLtieal and com¬ 
mercial geography; iiilenmlioiml, nmiitime, 
and roiniuemul law; Anieiiean history, gnv- 
ermiietil, and iiediluliotm, modem history of 
Europe, South America ami tin* Fur lCast, 
modern languages; ami highly hpeeiuli/.ed 
courses mi the consular nervii c itself, including 
the lights, duties, and methods or pinmluie of 
consular olliceis, nngiu uml developmenl of 
consular csl ublidnm nls, c\h alernloiial privi¬ 
leges, eld. The leiimrcment for admission to 
the Uollcge of Political Sciences in the coinple- 
Liun of two years, or its equivalent, nf nulis- 
hi dory undergraduate work in any college 
of Rood standing. The completion of the 
emmes in llie polilieul neiences ordiinirily 
lequucs two years, and for this work the degree 
or Ilnclndor of Arts is conferred. The lusher 
yol. v —a 


decrees ennfcricil for priHL-^ruilimir* wmk are 
Mallei of ArLs (A AI ), Master of Diplomacy 
(M Dip.), and Hinder of riuloHOjdiy (Pli.D ). 

Yule uml ('ohinihm uiuversilieH offer a 
joint course in preparation for the fiMeign 
Hinice, and those who erunplele it HuUNfur- 
Innly receive a eeihlicute signed by the 
jirchnleiils of the respective uin\eiMlie.s. Tlie 
underlying idea in tins plan is the desire lo 
avoid llu* needles,s duplication of expensive 
courses in the two uiuvHMlies ilueii supplies 
whul tin 1 othi r lacks. Yale is exeeplioiially 
HlriniR in RruRiujilneid and polilienl coUIhch, 
while t'rihimhia has a wealth of foreign Ian- 
Knage eoiiises Tlie joint emiMC is desJgued 
to pn pure hLudenls for pi/ieliejil wink in for- 
eign eountries, either by enteiing llu* service 
nr the United SlaLes (lovemmenl, m in bu t *i- 
ne^s enterpiiMh, oi in missionary m seienldje 
lines Stmlenis who register are expected to 
have completed MiecevHfnlly at leant two 
yeuiH of umIn graduate work at n college of 
good .standing, anil (lie picparalion foi the 
cmisnlai service calls foi tlircc jean’ wmk 
and for other foreign service in special liclds 
two yeiiM* work Slndeiils aie admit led Lo 
cuiidiilacv for llie rej^uhu iieudeinie degrcis 
umler llu 1 usual eoinlilimiH of the two eooi»ejul- 
iug iihI it ill ioiiHx 

The Umvndly of Wisconsin, in ils School 
of Cimimciec, prepaies young men Tor the 
nmmilui hmicc nml for foieign ciunini i nr* It 
olfers it giuiip of HludiiH ill signeil esjjeciallv 
for tlie emiHiilar service and pm sued during 
LUe jumur mid semm yems r L‘Ui"ie coui.ies 
embiace nioihrn langnageH, cnlotiial polilies, 
eonfeiopoiaiv inlernalioiinl politics, liisloiv of 
diplmnucv. iiitei national mol roiniuemul law, 
federal mlimnisti ation, and the Consuhu M ivne. 

The Univeisily of (’hieago also ailvcilihCH 
courses Lo prepare men for the c*insular and 
foreign column end seivicc, ofiemig foi tins 
puijio»-e eouisCrt in tlie hiiIijccIh above de- 
seriljed, altlunigh at this insUlulion llu* work 
of training men for the consular M-ryice Ida 
in with tin* grneial work of the iinivci-*ily. 

The UniverMty of Illinois (Urliana, 111.) 
gives a four veins' nun«e in eonnuurce nnd the 
coiiHulnr Heivice. The emrieulum on the 
consular seivice is designed lo lin'd the jueciso 
rerpiiienients of llu* hmimiIui exiiiniimtion, iih 
already explameil 

Uai vaid UniveiHly lain lecrnlly csiidiljhlicd 
a (Jraihiate Selioul of Mumness AdinifHHlra- 
tmn, which gives all the eouisca iieceHHiiry in 
the pi**|uuiiimu foi* thr* cMiniiimliiiiiH to enter 
the I'ciiiHiiliir and liinular aervieca of tlie 
United iSlalcs 

"J’lic Unlvcisily of Vennsvlvania, in \[n 
department known ns the Whailnu ,School nf 
I'nmnee mid Cnimnerce, linn for many yeur.s 
inaintaiiieil couraca anil aide to fit men for 
fmeign conn item 1 Very icecnLly a aciinuH 

ofTmt lias been made to adapt theae courBca Lo 
the special leipurcmciUa nf the eonaular ffer- 
fll 
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vice, with U\c rmll that this inttUUlinm umst 
he included among the bcuL facilities of the 
country. 

The iSUto University of Iowa (Iowa (Uy. 
Iowa) contains a School of Political mid Kricinl 
Science and Commerce, which fiinw to train 
candidates for the diplomatic and consular 
Bcrvicn tunl for commciml ameers. 

The University of California (Berkeley, 
Cnl) contniriH a College of Unnmicm 1 , wherein 
courses are given wlnrli appear Lo meet fill Lhe 
remiireinenlH of the nimrmW examinations 
The University of Minnesota, while cniiluiii- 
ing no separate school or department for train¬ 
ing men for the foreign service, offers several 
courses amiable for prejiniiiig men for hui'Ii 
servier. The same is tme of the UmveiMiy 
of Michigan, Cornell, Lei and Stanford, and 
several other higher inslilulimiH of learning 
Recently a carefully dcvlHed Hynldn of OVltUL- 
illations of candidates for ap|>nm(inent uh 
hcerelnnes of end)ussy or legation of Vhr United 
Staten has been juiL into operation in tlie Dc- 

R ailment or Slate, under the dim.lirm of a 
onrd composed of four nffleerH of the Depart¬ 
ment and the Chief Kxainiiiei of the (Tvil 
Service Cmuiuisshuu These cxuiniuiilmiiH fol¬ 
low (juito closely the j)lan or Llici coiihiiIiu 1 oxttin- 
1 nalions Tliia fur eninmeo into the 

diplomatic nerviee, Hiipjileinonlrd by the piTK- 
ent policy or promoting efficient Hccrelniics of 
cmbimsy or legation to bo IicikJh of inintilou, 
furnishes further jimLiHenLion for the eidnbliHh- 
nu?ul of collegiate faeiUtivn for avateiualie anil 
thorough prepniation for the foreign service 
of the United Stales (hivernmenL. J. 11 0 
Sco CiTizENHiiie. Education ton. 

Germany. —While the ayaLem In general 
docs not differ In Genuany fiom tlmt of Kng- 
laiul or France, ei nee it is dependent on competi¬ 
tion, tho regulations for pi c.mu alary Induing 
are more rigorone. Thun In PriiHsia caiuJuJulefl 
for the lower branches of tho civil nor vice 
ituibL havo passed the maturity examina¬ 
tion (UeifeprilfuHQ) after mix yearn of work 
in a Gymnasium, Realgyinuasium, Ohrrmil- 
aclinic, or hdherc flUrgeruchiilc, or pi in notion 
into Obrisclwimrln of one of llw uiuc-ycnr 
HPCoiulary schools A stale examination must 
be jinuicd in addition The Njicnnl training 
is obLiimcd (lining n prolmlion jieiiod of vary¬ 
ing duiation For Die higher udiiiiiiiHtralivc, 
judicial, and lerhnieal pohUioiih candidates 
iuiihL in most nncH have attended a university 
ur technical inaUlule fnv at burnt lloee ye lira, 
piuihL pans Lhe lu'iirloinic esanimatum in Llieir 
resprolive [ieldn, and then Dm Hpmnl Nlnto 
(‘xiuuiimlion 

Franco. — In no ernmlry poihnjm me civil 
nervleo appmntmeulN ho much nought after 
t\9 in France Ah in England, iuohL of tho 
appointments ave dependent upon ccnnpetilWe 
CAamnialinna, while for Home, certain picicq- 
nlflilCH aie Imposed, c o graduation from a 
secondary school ( bachdicr fa lcttrcs) l a law 


degree (fircnctf ru rfroill, or a ilortnralr in 
Hcienec or medicine, etc. The t mining ih 
given after appointment, a period, varying in 
diffeiejiL offices, being spruit an .supernumerary, 
auxiliary, auditor, c»lr In only n few branches, 
mainly terlimcah military, mid naval, due* the 
government iiimjituiu f aperml Nchonlm, r (f 
i'ktilc , Tolylrrlmiijiir, Ecnlr. Afiiiluire dr Si 
Cfft, Emir tVEtui jlfnjnr, JCmlv ,f/ri Vania it 
(}hu\wsh" i, Emir, rl*H Muir*, Erwlr Ahurr/c, 
A 'coir \ 7 onmiU\ Ecotc /'VtffduVe, etc 

P cforoncoQ: - - 

Ihinr.iL .Damran rwnrun/ivmlffi U^uelnn, lMH) 
( , \(‘hi,ln , h (tuulr to Eniiyfoyrncnt V* ihr Cmf ,Sf rn o\ 
(Daulim, I'll l ) 

i’vr«N» U ('in/ Armrr in (/rent Hnfaiu, (New 
Yurk, ihMl | 

lhiglainl. Ilnnril n( lMnr/ilairi Urjmrt of /hr Cun- 
Biilltitirc f miiuii tti*' on CznirurKifuuta m hrconitury 
XchiHih (LdimIiui, JIM I | 

('ml hiTVire Ciiiimiwiiiiii ta I'nrtif fifth lUjHtrf 
llifilidfiii. 11)111 ) Fi/lir-l/urd tttjn/rl 
IIHH) 

C, U Cuil .SYrcitr rind Pic i'litri.i.iior (Niw 
viirk, ICHjr, ) 

(ionUHoVi 1 , l>’ J. Ctrm|Kir<i(icc AdfuiiuUmfom /^ic, 
(Niw ^i.rk, Ih'M ) 

lajUhLi, A /» Thr Uutcrninrni of /.ri(//rmri, Vnl 1, 
rim 7 mul h (New York, IPtJH) 

U W Mm iri’ OiiTiiniMiiii, An mud IWimtv, 

rrt]ii'finlly JVIrralh Itrjmi; ulwi Afrirnrul of Ez- 
rirnirmliiniD (Wrmlilnglmi ) 

PUBLIC TESTS. — Sen Examination; 
Hupkiivihjov. 

PUGET SOUND, UNIVERSITY OF, TA¬ 
COMA, WASH — Organized in the year 11)011 
umIn (he iuin[u(!ph of the MethmlDl KpiHrnpal 
nmieli, Tho hcIiwj! <*1 iiihihIh of a college of 
liberal arts, school uf home eeoimmiva, arlund 
of emiiniercc, school of law, Hclmnl of ciluni- 
tion t Hehunl of pnbbe H|n‘ahing, and hi'IuhiIh of 
iniiHKi mid art, together with an academy and 
junior academy The iiudilulmii Ims neven 
(Mid one half acres of hunt in Lhe. heart nf thn 
city and seven innldingn. 1'lie faculty coiisihtH 
iff twenty jirnfcshnrs and lifteen inhUuclnrtt 
Tlie school ih cocducaLimird, iiiiiinlnining litei- 
ary Hocietici, but no Greek letter fi'aleuiilirn 
A six-wcelfH' Hiunniei lmniiul hcIiooI jm con¬ 
ducted, During the ncIiooI year MHO-1II11 
the ontitc eiuollmeut coiieisled of dOS KtudeutM, 
of whom nhouLnne fnurlli were m tip 1 Cdllegi* 
of Liberal Arth, the leuminder in the Academy 
mill otherHehoolHof Lhe liiNlitulion, J (‘ J4. 

PUNCTUALITY. — Kco Hnuioi. Manmik- 
MKVf. 

PUNCTUATION. - - The ..ml Uieury 

dealing with (Inn mihjert will lie round under 
(JovumamnN, and Knui.ihii Uhauv.. Here 
only Aii a aecounL of the Lechnicid side of Lhe 
subjoin given 

I. l x hc conventional nilfa to bn menmrize*! 
me. (1) tlio period alter nbhievinlimiN, 
(2) the ca/cm(a)nt the end of aflenleiici 1 inlro 
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during «* (picilaluiu indented uh i\ para¬ 
graph, (fo) beforeaueh nurmunerulmu nf juir- 
Lieulara an rOtjiiirc'H BCinirnloiiH bcLwecii the 
jiiirlirmlnrH, (r) at Liu* beginning of a letter after 
a Habitation cmiHihLiug of iwo i»r more parlH 
(hnl linage imtiiiUm u roiimm here); (ff) rominnn 
(a) In divide Mail's nf words willmul cmijiinc- 
lions, (&) before whorl ipiululions not indented; 
(-J) points of rxrhmotion or uilrrnt^nlwn aluiul- 
ing idler a purl or after Hip whole sentrnei! 
according In whelhcr (lie purl or (he whole in 
exclaimed or mked, mnl in rilhrr ruse euperaed- 
ing any oilier puiirlimlion, f'n single marks of 
ifWitntwfi In noHr-ile n fpiulniinn within il quo¬ 
tation, (0) imrtnlhi ( 'n, rarely used exrepl to 
iilHi'rl insLiiner h in IcxthookN ami reports 
II, The )trinctf)lt ‘i of piiiielimlniii should lie 
taught in uLrin relalion lo Nrmcnri'-slriiUure. 
MomI or Lhe mien or pmirfimLinn, mol oil i lh 
difficult u h p urine from coiisiduralmuH of m«h- 
IcnecTnrm In this primary fiinruuii nr imli- 
cnling syntax, pnnrlimlion may he summarized 
fur Leaching us /"Houn (1) Tlu» jurwti is 
used In distinguish sciileuccH from clauscH 
No one can fnil in iiiidiTslumJ this rule; hut 
No iiiiinv Hludeiils fail lo apply iL lluil llierc 
in need of more < undid ehnneniary iiiKlrurliou 
in Lhe dislincimu on wlueh it in hnsciL (12) 
Till 1 atlon, except in the conventional uses 
Holed above, is jiraelieillv obsolete. In older 
jiro.ii 1 it intirki'il a mill midway helween a ecu- 
Inure mid a clause In jmhe of to-day this 
unit in nu longer Renerally recognized, (?I) The 
caiman, in generalj is ounlled or inserted aecurd- 
iug as w Huhordumle pari U gnvuoimlicaUv 
neer'sHjiry or not Omil llie eonimu hehveeu 
parts wliicli are iulemled lo In 1 (liken Logclhci 
an min, iiiNerl lhe eoiiiina helween parlH which 
are mil nn inlendcd. The principle applies 
obviously In rdl p'lreiillielinil exprcHaioiis, i c. 
In words, phra-ses, or clauses which lire not 
iimsmry In enmplcle lhe ayuliiN of lhe 
Benlnim, and also lo adverbial elniiHes nf run- 
(lilion, eaiiHi 1 , or exception (inlrmluced liy i/, 
became, im/iss, though, ele ) whenever, iih ih 
usually tin- emu. 1 , these are not intended reslne- 
lively A fiarenllielical expression has a comma 
after it, Indore it, nr on each aide, merely 
according In whether iL alaiuls at lhe begin¬ 
ning of the sentence, lit lhe endj nr in the iniduL 
(n) In piiiiiculur, a rein live rhuine |n or is mil 
act off by a comma nmniding us It iu intended 
In he umireslnelive nr rcslnelive, i v grain- 
mnlieully imnessenlnd or gmiimalieitlly ewien- 
tial, unneecHNiiry or necessary lo uniiplele lhe 
meaning nlluehed to iL h mileecdeni Fie- 
ijueiiL MiihilinriN of thin rule in elcmenliuy 
conipOHilinii nIiow the iutporliimn of learning 
puncluulinu in relnliun in ayntax. M) Thn 
acwiirohm \n genmully noufined Lo Noparaling 
Llm purls of compound HCiilenren IlH use 
being generally In mdieale lluil Lhe pnrls 
between which it Blands are coordinate, il 
hardly oceura i« complex Henleneea. Hnl 
not all compound flenlcmcen luivfi HiMnicnlmiH 


The aemieolnn w typically uml to Bcpurato 
prirlrt which have eoninuiH within Lliein; 
or nmveraely, when Lhe parln of u Henlenco 
have commaa wilhin lliein, (liesn parlH have a 
aeinirrilon helween Lliein The office of lhe 
wennrolon in Uhih to disLinguinh the largrr 
diviNimiH of a Himteuce from Lhe tijuuller divi- 
NiniiN, the codrdiimle purLd from lhe Biihordi- 
mile parts Where I here are mi roiuiunH within 
the parln, a eumma in now generally mifficicnl, 
helween them; 1ml many good ivnlera utill 
lirefer a Hemirohm helween llie ]mils of ul) 
eonipoimd weiileiieert iu whieli the grninmnlienl 
Hiihjecl of lhe aeeoiul jmrl is different from 
Unit of the firal. 'The Heimenlon in also nod 
more generally lined in Lhoae hulunred com¬ 
pound Ki iileiices which (Impenne with u ennjiinc- 
lion, 1ml, except in such careful hnlanceu na 
are uiiusunl with young wiiters, nojiIciicph of 
Dim Hort had heller he avoided. OlhcrwiHc 
ihcrr is danger of merely ruiinmg flenlenecB 
logcllier hy using Nciiiifulmia liiHlead nf ])enoda, 
(ff) Tin 1 r/oM/i jimrkH a place where lhe eoiudruc- 
Imn in broken,either interrupted nr lefl incom¬ 
plete Therefore il nhould he uHed veiy raiely. 

Ill, IJelailH mid exceptmim Hlmuld genernlly 
hu piiNlpmu d until llie prineiplrH art* eHlah- 
lirthed In a Hludenl'a practice Of the immy 
mrumalH one of llm iiinnl eompreheiiNive and 
convenient for (he Leucher’H reference i« lho 
*S'fv/r Iltutk, « rvnnpiffi/ifm of Ituki (itwrmno 
AVer at nr, Uaiq/rofliViwd, mid IhpnrlmcM 
Printing (WriHldnglon, finsenimeiit Priiiling 
Office, 1UI1), which mcliidcH alwn many uueful 
In hies <if aldnevmlumH, euplluUmliuu, ad- 
dreHHCs, signal,ures, Hpelling, and jiroof rending, 
.See also J)F. Vinnb. T. L , Correct Comimtiwii 
(New York, 1011), and hfnnml of Stifle, 
puhlislied hy the IJnivermly of Ohiengo Prcaa. 

(’ H H 

PUNISHMENT, COnPORAL. — History. 
— On Uir CoulinnU. — Few cdurulioinil prin- 
eiplen have found hucIi general necepiunco 
throughout llie world and in every age an llie 
belief in Lhe necessity of corporal puniHlmient 
ivh an effcclive meaiiH nf training up lhe young. 
Snlmmm'n dictum llml 11 be that B])arelb lhe 
rod hatelli liin non, hnl he Llml loves him 
eliiisliHcs him helimes J ' hnN found many niip- 
pnilerH. It wiin nol until n heller Hludy uf 
(diild life ami child development were added 
Lo the views of a more humanitarian age Llml 
lhe Hcvciity of corporal puniiihmcnl )i»h heen 
relaxed mid ilH gradual cliuuimlinn alrnngly 
nilvoealnl Among the Dreeka there ia lillle 
menlinn of eorporal pimlshnienl nl Atlirnw, 
but iil HparLa il tviiH mnployed mil only tm a 
meaiiH of (lorieelion hut as a favorite inoihud 
of hardening lhe young. The early IloniaiiH 
were csjieeially Hcvere in lhe training of chil¬ 
dren In rnnlr/isling the old education with 
the new an introduced by lhr (Ireeka, Plaulua 
refers lo the piinialinienlM indieled for unnunc- 
LimhLy and " fur a lnmlnko in a «inglc syllable, 
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y \)\w bkii\ would be miulc an Hiiollccl us your 
nurHo’ri ruwji " (/Jure A trion); llm new education 
whs (no mdulgonl Horan* refers to Ins 
teacher, OrinUiiHj ns llm " thrasher ,J (phrpo&uvj 
Mm hnl complains of lhe iliniuiI jjiiici 1 canned 
by Llm ikhnc of blows from n imitfhliurnik m'IiuijI 
r rjin iiiHlumif'iilH of rurrrcLtun HHr»l by llm 
UoJiimiH have largely become Hlaiidardixed, 
ami deserve Home iicilirc* 'I'lir scuhra was il 
h tiop of leather; Hii< JvruUt, winch has Imd tIn' 
InnffOfil history mid Llie ritaIcs^ viRiie, wan a 
roil; the jlwji mmi was of leather in lhe b>rm of 
il knot or cuL-o’-innMuilH, llm viryn was a 
h will’ll moie nearly fill 1 1'^iMiiirliHK [" the 1 iJrt li 
Tlu 1 flouring was fror|ii(‘iilly udihinisLeinl on 
thebaic liark. " Homing " was employed fm 
Llui heLlei convenience of (hr leurlior The 
roil was used for winking llm lmnd (im/iutm 
/crit/'e suMuimius, JuveiuilL Suem'diug 
NclinoliiinuLoi.H wore unable to do wore Uiau ic- 
linr on lhe.se iiiHliumenls for wliuL inoy he 
mllcd UudiLinnrd corporal puidedimcuL Olhei 
iiHLiinni'iils of tiirlHic weie, hmvcMT, added, 
(jiiiulilmii (i/u.) hI rowdy objected to lhe use 
of corporal punNnm'iil for ils degiudhm leu- 
deney and breamse il was fiL only for hIuvch, 
ami il<I vomlt'il mode* of training which aic 
mure ralimuil anil make an appeal which cun 
lie ennlinuod. when pupils have grown up lo 
mnidinml Pluhuch in ins Tunlmi' on Kihirn- 
linn recoinineiidn evlmiLalinn und appeal lo 
leuHim ml her limn blown ruul hm 

The medieval period placed a JJiliheal 
b nurtinn on corporal punishment Phigelhi- 
(ion ns n nirniis of penanen wuh widely lined 
in and on l si dr of the mniimiLriirH. To lliis 
pnuslire was added llu* doeUme of uvicinal 
hiii winch jiiHfilied any means fur expelling 
the devil out or children Plugging bermne 
Hie regular ureompummenl of llie selmol, In 
medieval raevniRS and picLnirs Lhe inirher 
i« represented with a .swilnli in his IliiikI. 
Thru 1 was lilLle attempt ul an adjustment of 
pun'HlnueiiL lo CLime And so In In* at school 
and “In lie under llui mil ” became synony¬ 
mous Few seholftis emild Imnsl LlmL lliev 
bad been Ihiimgli school without bring Hogged 
In some (amniiti LuUn s«hmds dm punishment 
was inflicted by il .special ullicnd known an llie 
n blue iiijLii ” fioni Lhe fact that he used lo wear 
n Idue real under which he concealed bin 
Instrument Roys \veie whipped so lnng ns 
they irinamed at Helmoi, and no diHeinnnm- 
lions weie made as lo riRe, The (Immnii 
Hehaols iutuidufNul I he vvluppiuR Idoeks luul 
whippiiitt poslH Lo winch oflfcndei/i hdrIiL 
Ijc Snipped lo iceiive llieir coiTUClion. 

With Lhe Hefonimlion no nmcliondion 
i\p]irnml. liiither insisis mi dm iiere^siiy of 
the -simp lo prevent iicLh of nisubnidniuLion, 
impudence, and Imd IraiiiniR, for cloldieu witi* 
childnh, weak, and iiu^peiienccil and ihuhI he 
molded Ori lhe whole, hnwevm, lie recoin- 
mmuls inodemLioii and refers lo the old clayH 
when "childien were treated ho hardily LlmL 


they wete called luarlvis m tmlmnl" ll\it 
the balm hdiools lonlumed In rHnin llieir 
m^erilv uml idfnnhd a \icioin i>\[unple u> 
the ihiiir elcmenhiry srlnmh. TJjr Hehonl 
and church oidiuunn H, il m inlercHlin^ In imu> 
rcfoimiicmlnl imnlemlidii, hut iimirerl unity! 



Tluu I ln K SrtMiii < !em ml Ai lu'h-. M.VpT), 
Win Ueiuhi ir ('Jim 4 li Ihdnuiin r (l.ViM), l.ippe 
('hull'll Ouhimnei s (IVTl 1, und llu* Mm*di Iiuir 
Nehnol ()i<linnm r< (bVi.l) mav In nomdoiicd 
as I'Miniplis Ain| yd lhe jm n ulidioli of u 
iod lo a now h fu lo i foimi il a ptiif of die 

ecmiionv ol in\Mliliiic The l\pc v\ imji 
who limy Look lo n< hnolki-ojiiiiR Mns mil nd- 
cillaled lo i (ml til m 1 1> belli] nn'( Inirln of niiiiii- 
luimiiR disi'ipline fnuusof lurlme vveie 

added -HlandinR on oc/ih, kiioelinR on it 
nfiai finite of wood, and Ifi« Sjiulnltt utJininthnit, 
The luul mis a lull Lli'ilme \m||i n hole in il, 
used In Hlnlu* lhe hand, and mis eiTidhr 
in lai^inR hlnieis The punJ^lnuoiiih were in 
llie iiuijontv of cases adimumii red in puhlie 
ll is let'orued fcee iSnulhi^, II. and I 1 
L’fc of ({i'V. Author tUll, Vol II, p fll*:i) 
of a Sunburn sclioolnm^Lei lleil during his 
lifl v-oue >eaiH r Hnpi iinLeiideiiie of n InrRe 
hi'honl he had |»i\en ‘.lll.ntHl rumiRs, 121 lloi*- 
iim>, ’JhllpOdll enslridieH, b r U;,(MJI) li]is uilh Mu* 
ruler, 111*2,01111 boxes on Lhe eiu\ and 2-.7(H) 
tasks by lieail 11 uas fiuLher ealciilah'd 
Mml he Imd imido 71111 lio^t bland nu pens, 
lillllll kneel nil n Hliaip oiIri* of wood, ,111111) wear 
tin* fooPa cap, and 1701) hold lhe mrl alone 
llieir beads, [n lhe Jrsnil hchonls (Io^riu^ 
was employed ami n ^tjii-i'inl I'nfnl nf Disci- 
pline was mlinsled willi ils udlninMliilioii, 
]' M’liiained fur l''iance lo mrimluce in llie 
eiRlileeiilh eeidmy n form i*f Hnh*nm ecre- 
iiioni.il in eonnecLiim willi fhiRRiiiR which was 
(‘slieeiallv eiitplnyi'rl in fasliionable Rirls 1 
acliools OnVlidilip; pupils - llie lii\hiHlv of 
ll»(‘ ofTeii'ie umlleied lillle* wile compelled 
lo walk lip In lhe leachei and with a how uhIc 
foi Lhe puiiishnienl, llm iod was hroORhl in 
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by ii sen mil, I hr ■ nflTi ndei was ImrHi d without 
ruiv regard for nnnhsiv, and Mir r ui neiimiwiiH 
inflicted, ufLi i which lhr- iiFTnifirr lirul Id Km 
Uii’ rod mill expiesn Iht gTnliiiide Id llm 
Intr'licr Tins prnebee \vn h IrniiHporlcd Id 
England ilimI ajijirirs in Seodand 

/.’ify/urid I'Jif* luMory nf pli> himl or 

uirjiunil pinudimiMil in Jjighuul fund nd fur 
nn pir-lMiirJiifilinii liiHlmy in rmiri rni'il (hr, 
English i dim lifiDiis iiiii\ Im 1 taken jih applying 
Lo llii' f'Dhlmriil nf EunifH* m no fur im u ih 
rmnejdrnl v,idi I 1 ji> \V r j s( t»rn Empire) ih 
extremely imp'll f mil id, indiraling dir lim ri 
nf development nf lunial edurnlinn in Wisleru 
Eiimpe W«* mn\ lake ii in reilain tlml 
English mnl \Vi*di*m rdur-alion. direcil\ iu- 
liCintriL furpniid punidi nniil r jih i( iuhenled 
HO nmiii oilier wiul rhanulirihtiiN, from 



Homan linpeiiii) education ('orpural punidi- 
meiil fur ln»\H indeed n iiiip nr Hn* Tew him'h 
in whii'll \vi* enii linn* Imck into what limy lie 
culled HonuirinMiilhli ui eiliieuliuiud Lrudi- 
linn. In Lhe ludmum Cal inn am, a ijimsi- 
eriniiiinl em|c liclongmu Id Widen in I In* nivdi 
cenlin y, tlie period j.V>l) fl/ill) win n llie \Wlhli 
Clmrefi mnl die Welsh piiiuipiditnH ap¬ 
pear lo have emeiged in organic form fimu 
lhim Uninmi-Ilril Hi oiigin, tin following pin- 
visinli mi (lie aubjeet nf eorpmal puiiidinienl 
for I Iliya nreun, .S'i fynis pumi/rei rrsr/ur 1 ad 
rin run AT ginulhhil delirium rnmmisrrit, 
nihil sub jio/ire, him disciplinum nmpwl; /Jnsl 
hanc vero mimij idoh hj, d qrrorf fuuibitnr udi- 


luat (Sec Ihidilnn ivml KUihW Co uuciVs and 
Ihclr nodical Ducuutcith rdatiny to (treat 
IlnUnn and Ireland, Vol. 1, p, j;j(|) 'Huh 
nuitiii wiih uni ichliii'led (o Hie old dnLmh 
Clinrcli 11 was at oilin’ udopLcd by dm llo- 
man nr Pupal Cluiieh, which eniue Ui England 
willi Augmlnie, mid Jummg the evcerptH of 
Egbeil, Ai oliInHliop of ('niiUTbury (7/i(l v u ), 
it token u Hinnlrir form. (.See J^ircrjAwncn 
K(jhnh Arch. A7mi, 7fi() a n , IM Spelinnnni 
CfineUiii, Vol, l p p '2117 Ed KWlh) Thun 
we find lluil id niiy niLe fmm Lln* Hixtli mi- 
Inry enipnnd piiTiiMliini-nt wan legurded in 
principle by Lln* julim of Llie C’lmreli uh (Im 
prop or discipline for hoyn nmlei fifteen yearn 
or n^'j and we may Im nuve tlml llie civile id 
Hchoolni astern of dial dale uccepLcd Lho 
pnneiple The common IOnand French 
jiranlice in llie mid-twelfth rentury jh Lo lie uccn 
in the niso of of hnieoln, who allcmh d u 
KcUnul of Uie Munasliu limine of YeHaihewoli 
neni (IrennhhwiL thence of eight yearn and wnB 
flr)Rgr>d ronliiiunJly The folloiving lenience 1 b 
H igmliniul. iS'ir dcinum infantile Jluf/rUtt pm/o- 
ffltQi fiMirr/md (See Vila *S\ llugumi Liucuht- 
inisi^ UoIIh Senes, pH) A p\ively KwrIihIi 
inn!nun 1 oeeurH u ljLlie curlin' Until Huh 1 A innH- 
leMvhoHe (ilnldieii are doirovrieil aa "diedynge 
llieyr masytei fm fere of enneeevoii " Tho 
poor fellow wiih piudnlied hy Providence; IniL 
wan mred l»v die ^miyers of Iuh gvnlefid pupiln 
at (lie hIii me of SI- Mruienylde (See Umd- 
hLdw’h Itahf liiffr and Uiditrif nf tit Wf'dburQei 
Uhdhtmi Suruty, Vol XV ((h r 0,p HU ) JUiL n. 
iijiji i* vi\irl jiislanee nf inedif’vnl nielhmlH iJmji 
Uiese ih Id Uefmnid in die diM pihae of diewmt 
helionl al WenliniiiHler Ahhey in (lie Lhu Leenlh 
eenhiry The value rif lliehe inMoneeH ih dial 
they hJiow how fieiiuehl a pail llie rod 
played in llie dally life of LheM* lillle lioanlciH. 
Tlie nih'M for llie lieluuior of diene Imyn nro 
happily e\ianl and have leeenfly liren edited 
and printed hy (he Proven!, of King'a CoIIcro, 
Cuniniidgo (Dr M. 11, .fiimeH), in his volunin 
mi Wed an astir Mtmnsmpl s, 'llie iiih'H njien 
with a rjUiunL leedal to the effect dial 
"wlieieas it ii ]iiti]iei in e\eiy way that lioyH 
who are in data jntjnilan Hhmild he jinlite and 
graced hj diHlinelion of niannei, it iH right 
that certain (Iiiiirh lie hc! liefme tlieni for tlieii 
iiirni'iuadon 11 PuiiihIiiim ill ineiiUH the rod. 
When llie dormiLor.v umni'h eiteh liny nuiHl nay 
a certain iminlier of pmyein "in peifecl rpnel 
and older " oi he is Lo he punched They 
muHl make tlieii beds, wiiHl^nnd go quietly Lo 
elniich under (head of "neyie jinniHlunenL M 
Tlie l'ulen fm gonrl liehavior in elmreli are 
exaet. " I^’l any one who liansgreHHCH the nhove 
fell IL Mow with I he fcmle wilhmil delay ” or 
" ininiediulely mnir a Mow With Llie fmile, u 
II may lie mentioned in pausing dial dieie ih im 
illuminated Mh in the llriliHli Museum in 
which a monk is flogging a hoy m rhnrrh. 
The hanie mien applied with lewpecl lo the 
icLurn walk lo hcliooh If any hoy Lulked Kng- 
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may cxeiciso the right "With this pi notice 
has giown up Clio practice of keeping a ipcoilI 
of tlvc punishments inflicted At the ftiuno 
time fclieie lias appeared the tendency to ic- 
plncc the cane or rattan by the Scotch " tinvs " 
or leather stiap In the secomhuy schools 
corporal punishment is in inosL cases employed 
ns a Inst resort and is inflicted by the head 
master The cane us the mo it usual instill¬ 
ment for the purpose. In sniuo schools the 
paiciits me informed that then son is to 
receive punishment, ami the cause is Riven, 
The teachers of hoLh elementary and seconclaiy 
schools are subject to common Imy piucedurc 
for nssiuilfe for tiny gross violation of duo 
moderation in inflicting punishment, which 
rosulLa in impaiimciit of health 01 disfigure¬ 
ment, 

Fixnicc, — As in Italy and Belgium corporal 
punishment is entirely loibidden in all types 
of schools in France. The rcsenpt foi ele¬ 
mentary schools was pasted in 1SS-7 (Avrct6, 
Jan, 13, Annexe 20) Bad mniku, icprimnnd, 
wi tlidnuYiil of tho pciiod of recreation, deten¬ 
tion after school, tempomry exclusion up to 
fclueo days, aic tile penalties which me lceog- 
nized. Similar provisions were made Jor 
socomlaiy schools in 1SQQ (AnctG, Juille 5, 
18901. The regulation forbidding coiparal 
punishment numb bo displayed in the clcmcn- 
fcaiy schools 

United Stales, — The tendency to mo derate 
or abandon corpoial punishment hns already 
been referred to. In 1900 the regulative prin¬ 
ciples in cities of 100,090 or ovcl gLood ns fol¬ 
lows, making the classifications somewhat 
broftd, (1) Corpoial punishment wns onLiiely 
forbidden in nine cities (Now York, Chicago, 
Jeisey City, Bnltimoic, Louisville, Ky., New¬ 
ark, Pateison, NJ,, Syracuse, NY). In Lwo 
other b it was retained only to fepo 1 violence 
St. Paul, Minn ), or in unclassified schools 
Cleveland) (2) As a last rcsoit ("must be 
avoided, if possible," "in cxtiemc cases"), 
corporal punishment was relumed in nine¬ 
teen cities (3) No rule, but abandoned by 
common consent (Philadelphia), ancl an im¬ 
plicit regulation against corporal punishment 
is found (Omaha) 

Whcic corporal punishment is i of allied as a 
lnsL icsnit oi othciwiso, certain restrictions 
arc found to the effect that tcnchcis must keep 
a record, notify the pnncipal, rcpoifc to the 
aupei mtendent, inflict the collection in tho 
presence of o the is, teacheig, principal or bupci- 
intcTidcnt, in some cases Llio piincipnl or vicc- 
piincipnl alniio bus tho light of minding toiing 
corpoial punishment; in other cases parents 
must be notified of the in tended punishment, 
awl in quo ease (Kansas City, Mo) the parents 
may infliot the punislimcnt instead ol tho 
teachei. In St Louis, Mo > the practice is 
left to the discietion of the principals without 
any cncouiagement by the board of education 
Generally the punishment musL not be inflicted 


in tho presence of the other pupils or during 
the school bunion In many instance:? corporal 
punishment is Limited la nude pupils, ov pupils 
below high school (Atlanta, tin , Boidon, New 
Orleans, La, »San Francisco, Cal) or below 
giamimtr giadc.s (Piovidencc, III), where 
specified means me confined to a strap or rat¬ 
tan, and blows must not lie admiiiislciecl on 
the head oi face. I L. IC. and J. E G, dlM, 
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PUNISHMENT, HYGIENE OF. — Fust 
of all the obvious maLleis m icgai rt to Llio 
hygiene of punislimcnt should bo mentioned, 
fievorc covpoml pimhhmont should never be 
inflicted, blows on Hie head, uufling Llio ears, 
severe flogging, standing; on one foot or m dif¬ 
ficult postures, and the like, and, ns a inlc, the 
keeping of children after school to study, Lhe 
imposing oT long tasks like Lhe committing 
to memory o( long passages of lilnaUur, tho 
lcnrmng ui willing uf long liats of wouIb, copy¬ 
ing tlio same woul 1(J0 tunes, wilting cxeidscs 
with tho left hand, and bnmric and unusual 
punishments in general, Humid all bo pi ohibited. 

Recent studies have shown the danger of 
prenmture or pci verted sexual developments 
as fi result of corporal punishment, the danger 
of developing nuisoclnfein in lhe individual 
punished and sadism in tho teacher and other 
pupils who see the punishment .So many 
cages have now been reported, that the state¬ 
ment of some hygienists th/iL time is no hum 
in certain forms of punishment, especially on 
tlio posterior parts of the body, geenns unpar¬ 
donable. 

Further, the grave icsulLs that may coino 
in case of the punishment of nervous and senai- 
tivo children have boon shown, the dangci, 
for example, of aiouaing anti-social feelings 
that may lust all through lift?. Many of the 
criminals, an a r chib Ls, and tho like, arc thought 
to owe their liatiod of bocicty to unjust pun¬ 
ishments in childhood. The btudy of suicide 
among children shows Hint one oT the most 
frequent causes of this is punish men b In tho 
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almly of i lo2 eases of suicide among ehddren, 
J)i Fnlenbci g ft)mill tlif 1 lmsuri assigned in 
3HG cases was feru of pimiahinciiL; uml reckon¬ 
ing with Lins, fear of examination find humilia¬ 
tion at Inulc of promotion, the number was 
incioa-Hcd Lo 423, moie than n third of the 
total nuinlici'. 

The dungci Lo Uio menial lienllh in more 
aiibllo ways, by causing worry, «ensc or slmino, 
n loss of noruml Helf-nsserLilm mid roumgc tin tin; 
pnrL or flcusitivo ehihlieii, mid tin 1 development 
of tho habit of rnulagmusin, und perhaps hi Homo 
cases definuromid disregard foi hiw and Imbed 
of .society among Llw sliongcr minded cliildien, 
and wit bid the probability of developing 
inoi hid und unwholesome; mental habits, 
Hiiggcsl the dangei uf improper punishment 
to tlic menial heuilh. 

It is of fund union till lmpoi Lance that pun- 
hlimcnL should lie individualized Extremely 
nervous find sensitive clnldien should never 
he punished (H coin so Lho discipline of such 
children ih import nut, but this should be fiivon 
in the fen in of mental regimen or mental Llioia- 
prutirs, in otlici wol'iIh, they should lie Iren led 
as nervous patients lequiiing special eaie and 
filLoniion mid special training, and then puii- 
lsluneiil should come in Lhc form of depiivn- 
tion.s 01 the like imposed upon them in lhe 
intciest of hygiene or niodiciiic. Again, ehil- 
dieu of exlieniely cimscienLiouH clmiuclcr and 
abnormal scum' of ju.ilii'o nlinultl he punished 
by n method adapted not only to llu-ir faults 
but in their temperament 

Punishment should be diffcrenLiaLed accord¬ 
ing lo Lhc fiRO find psychological sLngo of devel¬ 
opment With young children, force niid 
cmpoial punishment, and deprivation of piivi- 
lnges in Ilia way of dainties uml the like may 
bo in place; but with adolescents, any form 
or punishment that impugns the individual's 
sense of honor and personal freedom is likely 
to ho unwi.so The luloLcsecnL is unconven¬ 
tional and has a keen sense of honor, although 
Ins motives and actions may be veiy contia- 
diclory, Punishment, if possible, in such 
cases filioiild be the natural result of the fault 
committed, not a factitious penalty which 
degrades and humiliates or m any way reflects 
upon the individual's clmrnctoi or honor as a 
person, oi upon the individual's motives, im¬ 
puting an intention of winngdoing 

Among youngei children the eiudei and moio 
primitive nmlhodi or punishment may fiomc- 
times be oven better than Lhe higher and 
appaiently more civilized forma A sense of 
jus Lice anrl of piopcr balance between wrong¬ 
doing and puniHhnieiiL is ofLen beyond lho 
nppi relation of the yoimg child, and some chil¬ 
dren who resent ri punishment as unjust may Iki 
quite satisfied when lho .same punishment is 
inflicted without any appeal to high ideals, 
merely because the one who punishes is 
slrongci and places it upon the low level of 
lcvcngc. BuL hygiene lfusea grave doubts 


in regard to Mich punishment ixftci the emly 
ycais (hnpoial punishment should seldom, 
if ovci, lie i rum tod lo in Uie school, mid, 
while there may be a question about the ad¬ 
visability uf corporal punishment m cum* of 
yuungei olnldien, at the nge of pulieiLy and 
tlieieaftci' thmo seems no juslilieulion for it 
A blow is recognised as an insult in ruse of mi 
adult. The corporal punishment of soldiers 
is forbidden No omi can maintain, uigues 
TraugoLL, that discipline in Lhe (Ionium mmy 
has been den eased since whipping and the 
like weic abolished; on the other hand, Lhe 
Cimimn army .since then stands nioinlly lngliei 
ami ih nidic efficient and Lriiatvoithy If an 
uncultured undciofficer in angci cuiTrt a sul- 
dioi on the cius, he is punished for Ins nnH- 
condueL. If a cultivated teacher, whether 
nngiy or not, coil's a child on the eaia, this is 
not called mistreatment of children, but a 
justifiable mcana or education. " When? ia 
the dilTcioncc? " W. II D. 
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PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS - 

These tcims may bo used with a wide or a 
narrow meaning. In the widei sense punihli- 
menta ami lcwnnb lire Lhe bad and the good 
consct|Ucnces of oui acts Thus for pulling 
hlfl fingci in the fiio the elidcl is punished villi 
lhe pain of a binning He is lewaulcd for his 
study with powm to load, etc. In the lmi- 
rowui ficnsc punislimeiit is sufloring or dojiriva- 
tion mtentionnlly inflicted upon an offender 
for an lnfiachon of a law. llewaid is Lhc un¬ 
usual po.Hscsaion, privilege, 01 enjoyment be¬ 
stowed upon one who has displayed especial 
excellence in suinu held appiovcd by lhc donor 
The btoadei and narrower menningfi of theHii 
two terms tend to he eonfused in ordinary 
thought. Natural consequences am pub side 
by suio wiLli aitiflcial penalties and lcwmda 
Tins ia especially Lrue with pmnitivo men and 
with the child, by both of whom natural even La 
are often regarded as Lho oulcomo or wills, 
or, on tlifl oLbcr hand, the rules of society or 
the commands of individuals treated iib though 
they wcie the inevitable laws of nature. 

If wc Lake punishment aiul loward in the 
nanowor sense, wc note at once that ADciety 
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lias relied pinnarily on punishments to biing 
abuut law and order Similarly Uic school 
has usually fallen. Lack on penalties as a means 
of preserving discipline. Tho sanction of the 
law is in junsprudonee the punishment of its 
violation. Doth tiro state and the school have 
boon intcicsLcd in tho realization and the pres¬ 
ervation of a standard typo of conduct to 
winch nil were expected to conform. The pre¬ 
dominance of this conception and nrolhod in 
the school has been aeon in the extent to which 
faiLurc to lenrn has been penalized. Slowly, 
however, the idea lias made its way that ono 
should not be punished for mental short¬ 
comings, hub only for moral offenses The 
result has been that penalties have more and 
more come to be lcsti'iclcd to such conduct as 
interferes with the work or the school. The 
moic positive appeal of the reward has come 
to be tho inam reliance in getting the progress 
in knowledge and skill which it has been tho 
business of the school bo promote, 

The school has come not only to employ re¬ 
wards, or positive incentives, rather tlmn pun¬ 
ishment, but it has also rcfoinml the diameter 
of both agencies, ho as to get better educational 
lesplts than at first This may be best, shown 
by studying the varieties of punishment nnd 
reward and noting their history. 

Types of Punishment. — \Vo may roughly 
divide punishments into four classic. (1) cor¬ 
poral pimialimont, (2) confinement nnd ( deten¬ 
tion, (3) disgrace, (4) deprivation of privileges 
or rewards 

Corporal Punishment , — Historically, cor¬ 
poral punishment has botm so important that 
a special account of it will be found in the 
preceding article unclci Punishment, Con- 
roiun 

Confinement and Detention. — These pun¬ 
ishments arc in general analogous to imprison¬ 
ment, They vary from actual solitary con¬ 
finement in a school prison to keeping a pupil 
in restraint in the schoohoom while otlioia 
aro having a recess, or artoi they have gone 
home. The school prison has been employed 
especially by milifcaiy schools or those lmvmg 
in part a milifcaiy regime, and tho pnson id 
like the " guard house." When pupils are 
confined m the schoolroom, usually they two set 
at some sahool task. When they arc punisher! 
for a failure to get certain lessons, the learn¬ 
ing of these ja the natural penalty, On tire 
other hand, whon pupils me dcLaincd for dis¬ 
order, etc., it has usually been the custom to 
rccpiiro them to do aoino additional study not 
prescribed to others. One of the commonest 
of suoli taaka is the memorizing of a certain 
number of lines of prose or poetry. Thia 
penalty comes down from the Middle Ages 
and was common in English schools, where the 
Iccunmg of lines m Latin or Gicok was ono 
of the principal punishments. Tho custom 
was also introduced by English masters into 
some American schools, the prose or verso 


being sometimes in English instead of in tho 
classical languages. 

Disgrace — In a senso all punishment is 
disgrace, although whore this result ig not 
dncctly intended A pupil who boars a severe 
mnalty with courageous indilTcrcncQ may be 
ionized by his comrades. Tho forms of dis¬ 
grace lango from common scolding Lo cere¬ 
monial public reproof Notes of complaint 
to parents, a roll of clishonoi displayed pub¬ 
licly, low grade in depuilincnt, are mafchoda 
much employed in American schools. liidi- 
culc is one of the most potent, as well ns most 
dangerous, forms of disgrace 

Deprivation of P/iuilcpcs or Howards —Here 
we have a wide range of devices dependent 
largely upon the oi gnnizalion of Hie school 
work Wheic pupil associations exist, or any 
measure of self-government obtuins, the pen¬ 
alty of exclusion from or deprivation of certain 
offices oi leap on sib ill Lius that nro held in honor 
is a most effective penalty. Where certain 
rewards for good conduol, ns holidays, cx- 
ciiiMons, early i dense from school, etc., pie- 
vail, tlioic the exclusion from them constitutes 
a penalty. With older children, the cxlreincr 
punishments of suspension or expulsion from 
school arc employed It is to bo noted that 
deprivation of privileges almost invariably 
involves disgrace. 

Nature and Function of Punishment — 
In discussing the tendencies of the sahool with 
rcfcicncc to Urn u.sc? of those various penalties 
it may Ijo helpful to coiiRidm the theories of 
the naturo and function of punishment. Four 
principal conceptions exist; (1) retaliation, 
(2) example, (3) the protection of society, 
(4) the reformation of tho offender. Tho 
theory of retaliation ia an endeavor to justify 
punishment on the ground that what you haye 
done to olhors can with fairness bo done to you. 
By it the instill at of justice, of vengeance, ia 
realized through tho mtoiloienco of society. 
The individual may be too weak to protect 
hiinsdr, to avenge his wrongs Society equal¬ 
izes mattcifl, and those who on account of 
superior stiongth oi Cunning might outrage 
ollicis with impunity uio tiended as they have 
dealt with their fellows Retaliation consti¬ 
tutes a very simple ami easily understood 
theory of pumshmonL, and one that appeals 
immediately to the senso of justice of both 
piiimtiyo men and children It finds, how¬ 
ever, little place in the school practice, except 
whcie a child 1ms intentionally hurt another, 
or deprived linn of his possessions oi privileges. 
In that event the best penalty ia often a re¬ 
taliatory nno, Tho bully should Ijo whipped, 
unci this is, perhaps, tho ono ease that justifies 
coiporiil punishment. 

Punishment for the sake of cxmnplo justifies 
itself mcicly on the giouncl of expediency lb 
is very common among teachers. It is an 
attempt to terrify the smcuvl group by tho 
spectacle of what awaits the offender, It 

00 
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often gftinw ft laige mensuic of success This 
bucccss is, however, frequently purchased ab 
the expense of the resell Linenl, not only of 
the one punished, bul also of the spectators 
Since its aim ig to tonify, iL ia apt to cicato 
an antagonism between teacher and pupils, 
This will bo especially likely to happen in cnao 
the punigliment is nnulo unduly severe, as ia 
tho temptation whoro exemplary effects arc 
sought Only wheio the punishment ia just 
in itself ia ita use as an example cither justi¬ 
fiable or safe In the school, exemplary pun¬ 
ishment ia apt Lo do inoiu harm than good 

Punishment for the protection of society 
consists in restraint upon Lho offender to pre¬ 
vent a lopoLilion of the offense, (See Pe¬ 
nology, Educational Abl»i:ur or) 

The history of school punishment hns shown 
progress away fioin mere exemplary 01 terrifying 
punishments Lowaid those that aio positively 
educative The gradual disappearance of 
coipornl punishment has been due especially 
to the rise of a humamtannn spirit, and to the 
discovery of the futility of such penalties, but 
bcncaLh it all thpro lm« been a feeling that 
such ticatincnt is oclucaLionally debasing. 
It teaches the young to lcgnrd physical pain 
ns tho woifll of evils, when the moral judgment 
of society holds that othei inflictions me leallv 
more to he diended We do not want to toacli 
childien to feiu pimi, but rathci to love right¬ 
eousness Similaily, confincimcnt rnicl deten¬ 
tion, ftlthongli they offer opportunity for in¬ 
flection upon evil conduct nml iLs consequences, 
are not calculated to reveal in a positive way 
the definability or moinl excellence Wes have 
seen that detention ia apt to be coupled with 
the requirement of a certain amount of work. 
Since such work is a penalty, its infliction 
naturally ciciites a hatred of it, If, as is 
common, it ia similar to other school work, this 
dislike ns apt to spread, Thus, punishment 
crcaLoB a hatied of that in which it is the busi¬ 
ness of tho school to inspire iiitcieat. 

That some form of disgraco, such as icpioof, 
must always bo a mnin factor in discipline, wo 
cannot doubt. The ponalLy ia, however, beset 
with dangers In the first place, it may be¬ 
come so commonplace as to inspire indiffer¬ 
ence On tho oLhar hand, when tho disgrace 
is keenly felt, its effect is often to break the 
spirit Such a result is educationally bad 
The school aims not to humiliate, but to msLill 
Bolf-rospcct. Filially, of all penalties, (liHgrnuo 
is most apt to inspiro rcnant men t, and thus 
to provent lather than to secure Lho lofonnci- 
lion of the offendm. 

Tho deprivation of privileges or rewinds is of 
all llm types of pumymmcnL that of most poai- 
tivo valuo educationally, Foi it diieets at- 
limLAon Lowaul sumo desirable thing which the 
school wishes the child to bu eager to attain. 
Ilonco, while it ia plain that at present the 
pcnalLy is limited to few occasions, wo see in 
lb a type of the most dcairablo discipline both 


in life and m the school, a discipline tliaL teaches 
values lalhei than disadvantages, mid in¬ 
spires with hope of lownrd lather than with 
[par uf disgrace or pain, It 1.4 ovident that 
111 tho histoiy of punishment tho tendency has 
boon toward those penalties tho effeeL of which 
is to emphasize positively tho ideal good things 
toward which education is pointing This 
tendency carries with it, na wo have Been, a 
drift toward the use of rewards lO-tlier than 
penal ties 

Rewards. — Howards, like puniflhmonts, differ 
greatly 111 their educational efroeLs We may 
classify them as follows (1) puses, (2) honors. 
(3) privileges, (4) honor societies, (5) special 
advancement. From the oducaLional point 
of view, it would boo m that tho best toward 
would bo the 0110 that would most clearly 
dncct attention toward tho Iruo aim which 
the conduct or tho study concarnod exists to 
pi ornate It fallows that towards should bo 
ns far as possible tho iutimsie results of tho 
srhool work These should he m ovidonuc na 
much as possible, and in urdoi to emphasise 
them the school may employ to advantage the 
aitifieial accentuation of rcwaids 

Prizes — These have been used from time 
imm 011101 iai, yet thcieis constant drift away 
from them. The reason would seem to bo 
LJiaL gifts of this or that in liter ml Hung aio nob 
naLuiiil conaoquoncoH of school work, and fail 
to ciiltivaLo directly' a UsLe for it. Of all 
pmes, books or other materials used ill study 
seem inosL nearly to approximate intrinsic 
rewards foi the pin suits or the school, Money 
pikes, while apt to bo highly valued, arc, 
unless they take tho form of scholarships or 
opportunities for study, not especially appro¬ 
priate as school rewards, and in conscqucnco 
liavo not been much employed 

Honors, — Of all tho kinds of reward. 
honoiB have boon moat frequently employed 
by the school The varieties of honor maludo 
incidental commendation, special attention 
from the teacher, scholarship gintleg, rolls of 
honor, position a of precedence in the class, 
special parts 111 graduation exercises, and ho 
on All kinds of rewords carry with thorn 
honor. Many prizes, such na medals or tho 
" crown of wild olive," have littla or no value 
except for tho distinction of gelling them 
It might seem, therefore, as though lionorB nro 
tho natural roward foi school woik However, 
two objections may bo made against relying 
entiioly 01 oven largoly upon them ns Incentives 
Lo excellence: (1) lionoi ns auch ia not a con- 
Huqunnco of good conduct or monLnl attain¬ 
ment any more than of any thing oIho that is 
ovcollontj (2) honors can bo given only to A 
fow or they cejirio to bo honors. 

PriudcfjcK, — Tho privilege can bo oxleaded 
inoro widely than tho honor. Indeed, thoio 
is no reason why piivilogcs accessible to all 
should not exist. Roliof from survoillanco as 
a reward of good conduct, lelicf fiom tusks as 
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ft rawaid for scholarship, admission lo the use 
of special books, appal fttus, or materials for 
fltudy or lo special forms of onjoyinout as¬ 
sociated With school life nro but a few of the 
many forms that pnvilege may toko It is 
oviclout tlmt the privilege can bo so ooiitrivod 
as fco seem a natural and specific consequence 
of the conduct or effort lo which it in attached* 
The positive pi i vi lego, such a a new oppor¬ 
tunities along the linos of school woik, is evi¬ 
dently nioio educational than llio negative 
011 c of relief from Lnaks 

Honor Societies . — The honor society would 
seem a peculiarly appro pi late form oT privilege, 
for the chance to assuciato with a select gin up 
is a natural consequence of attaining the stand¬ 
ard on the basis of which its mom hois aro 
chosen, Many honor societies, however, af¬ 
ford little companionship, and membership 
is, thoielorc, merely an honor Mui cover, 
there is always danger that honor societies 
will become clannish, 01 snobbish, 01 agencies 
to promote any of the interests of their mum- 
beis as against the outsiders, 

Advancement and Promotion. — In general, 
that privilogo which is fairest, capable 
of being distributed mast widely, connected 
inoat inherently with the nature of the work, 
and moat likoly to ci'ento a special interest in 
It, is advancement in lha lino of activity that 
it lcprcscnts. This is especially important 
whoa Una activity is scon to bo one of the gicftt 
pursuits of life oulsulo aa well as inside tho 
school, bo Hint piomotion in Ibo school is 
yilwaly adyaneemeat Cor Ufa, Where bueem 
m school work means recoinmoiulaLinn to 
positions or to opportunities nttcr one leaves 
school, thorn the highest incentive to excellence 
is attained So impoilant and fni-lunching a 
loward needs to be bestowed with especial 
care, and many, indeed, aic the appai 1 turn, lies 
for injustice in its distribution On tho othor 
hand, there enn bo no doubt that boro wo have 
tho reward upon which tho school not only 
should but is coming to placo its ldianco, 
The organization of tho life oT tho school so 
as to mako the piitfo of promotion in sanio great 
human activity the fuiulfuncnlid incentive all 
along the lino Jui9 not yet been made, but we 
aro cor tftinly tending to wind it E N IT 
See MouiToniAii Editcytiqn; Punishment, 
Cohpojulj Mon al Education, So noon Man¬ 
agement; Penology, Educational Aspects of. 
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PUPIL GOVERNMENT. — See Self-Gqy- 

isnmiENT. 

PUPIL TEACHER. — Seo England, Edu¬ 
cation in, Examinations, 

PUPIL TEACHER SYSTEM. — Seo Eng¬ 
land, Education in, Teauiilhs, Twaining or, 

PUPILS, ORDER AND CONTROL OF, 
IN SCHOOLROOM. — Sen School MANAGE¬ 
MENT 

PUPILS 5 RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND OBLI¬ 
GATIONS — United States —The school 
In-w.H of every a La to contain somewhat minuLo 
information on these topics. The rigliLa of 
pupils consist largely in tho rig lib to allorul 
schools until they Jmvo coni pin Led the courso 
of instruction (in ninny itiitoa specified as 
from six to twonty-ono years of age), and to 
receive proper instruction and euro. Tho 
enforcement of the compulsory education laws 
face Attendance, Comlmjlsohy; and Cmi,n- 
uood, Ldoihlauon rtm tub Conservation 
and Protection op) nml of the child labor 
lnwa (hog Child La non) is now usually ic- 
B aided an protect! hr the educational rights 
of chi hire n, Calif ormn. calls ilft compulHory 
education law ** An Act to enforce the Educa¬ 
tional High In of Oluldmn " lloponlcd >Su- 
pteme Court ilccihinna havo confirmed the 
rights of the slate to compel tho aLlondaiico 
of childum Tho following decisions cover 
tl\\a \igl\l uC — 

Conns. vs RohertH, 181) Mum,, 373 

QxiiRloy rfl tfInto, 3 Olno CJr, Deo , 310 ; 5 OMo Cir 
UL , 03 H. 

Coinw vs ITnmmcr, 0 Vn Dint, 2fil. 

Slalo uj MoCnlTroy, 0D Vl , H5, 

State vs. McDonald, 25 Wnali , 123 

State vi Btuhy, LG7 Ii\d„ 32 U 

Lynn vs Esa^x Co , MH Mans , M 8 ; 163 Mnsa., 40 , 

Itoynoltls vs 11(1, Educ , 33 N, Y Ann. Div,, 88 

In 10 turn for this right to attend tho schools 
provided, tho stalo very properly requires 
of pupils that they alt end to llioir studies, bo 
prompt and punctual in attendance), proparly 
excuse nil absences, give proper ft Lien Lion and 
dcpoitmont, obey all reasonable niles and regu¬ 
lations, and submit to pi oper punishment foi 
cli so lied i one o, By laws, rules and regulations, 
and couiL decisions, tho teacher lias bcon made 
to stand in loco parentifi, and has had delegated 
Lo him so much of tlia authority of tho stato and 
tho powai of tho pnront to rostrum mul correct 
ns is necessary to mcoL tho needs of tho situation 
lin is employed to nmnago, Tlia teaolior is nob 
to inflict wanton, inalicioufl, or ovocssivo piinish- 
nicnt, and must exercise judgment and dis¬ 
cretion, bub if this is done, ho is not liablo for 
lUTcst foi assault am^ battery, or to suit Tor 
damages, Tho following .Supremo Court de¬ 
cisions covor those points: — 

Stftto us Dutton, 46 Wla., 160. 

Fit^geriild 113 NorllicoLc, 4 F. »nd F., 060 . 
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Sin to L's Webber, 109 Ind,, 31 
Iliili 0011 t\s, Post, 70 III , 507. 

Hutton va, Sift to, 23 Tex App , 300, 

HathlYrty vs, Tlico, It) 'Vt., 102 

Ilbnll ts. nd Educ,, 40 N Y , App, Div., 412. 

Dolinin t'-s. StftLti, 35 Ncljr , 1 

IliiBsrl i’a Lynnficld, 110 305, 

lUinhck., te Babcock, 31 Iowa, GQ2 

Fcrtidh pa Mkhonoi, 111 Ind , 172. 

If tho pupil persists in violating Lho laws or 
the rules and refill a Lions, lie makes himself 
liable not only to punishment, huL also to 
suspension or expulsion, with a forfeiture, in 
part or m wholo, of Ins right to altoiul Lho 
school. Event conduct detrimental or sub¬ 
versive to good order or ^ discipline, whon 
there has been no real infraction of a rule, may 
also be ground for witluli awing tho privileges 
of tho school fiom a pupil. Suspension or 
expulsion niny also ba incurred, though tho 
acta complained of wcio authorized, or oven 
directed, by tho parent. If tho teacher mid 
school authorities act in good faith, they are 
not liable for any damages, though mandamus 
may lie to compel a boaui of school directors 
or boaid of ciluoation to show cause why the 
pupil should not bo reinstatod. Tho following 
court decisions illustrate theso points: — 

FerrUer hb Tyler, 4B Vt,, 444. 

Ihlllson vs, Post, 70 III., 507. 

Murphy ra. Bel Du a , 30 Iown, 420 
Hodgkins is, llockporL, 105 Mftua , 475. 
fHnlo us, Webber, 1DH Ind., 31. 

Spiller vs, Woburn, 12 Allen (Musa.), 127. 
lid Educ, vs llclBton, 32 II] App , 301 
Ihirdick vs. Dnhruok. 31 Iowa, 5112. 

Feuainan ca fleelcy (Tovna Civil App , ItiDS), 3 W. 
Hep. 208 

Tho rules aucl regulations of tho school 
board may also cover olTansos committed out¬ 
side of the school or oulsido of school hours, if 
tho effect of such acta readies within the school 
and ia detrimental Lo tho order or to ilia best 
interests of the school. This covers all uueh 
offenses us insulting tho teacher outside of the 
school, acts of immoralUy committed, tak¬ 
ing pnit in intoi dieted school or inter-school 
sports, and membership in .secret fraternities. 
Tho following decisions cover these points, 
Tho sixth and seventh eases cited arc fralcmiLy 
cases, and tho eighth is a football case 

Landers w Denver, 32 Vt., 114 
Sherman us Chari oh town, 8 Cush, (Mqsb ), 100. 
Dcskina va, CJoflQ, HO Mo , 405, 
ainto rs Dial 8rii. Dd , Dint. No. 1, Supr Ct Win., 
100H; 11C N. W. lieu. 232. (Dul 7, 100H, U. 9, 
Du Eiluc ) 

Hobby ns tJermnny, Mias Supr. Ct,, 100D, 41) So, 
51fi. (Iluh 2, 1010, u H. Du. 1'Mu.n) 

Woylnnd la. Dd Soli Dira, HenlLiu, Wash., Supr, Ct, 
1000, HQ Duo, 042 (IIul 3, 1D00, U S. Du 
Eduo ) 

WiIhqii Dd. Eduo. Cbicngo, III. fiupr CL, 1000; 

84 N. 35., 007. (3bil. 7. 1D0H, U. S Du. Eduo.) 
Khiznr ta. Dira, Imlcp Hrb Dial of MnrJon, Iowa 
Supr, Ct, 1000. 105 N, W., 090 <I3ul. 3, 1000, 
U S. Du. reduD.) 

Boards of school litis toes or boards of cduca- 
Lion may also make and cnfoicc any icasonablo 
rules and regulations relating to courses of 


study, study hours, graduation, etc., and 
pupils who fail to comply with such may bo 
domed the privileges of the school, though 
some courts hnvo hold that pupils must be 
oxcused from a requirement to study a par- 
Liculai Biibjoetj if tho parent requostg it, pro¬ 
vided such no Lion does not prenidi ce Lhc equal 
rights of other pupils. Tho following decisions 
are along this lino; — 


S In Lo Webber, 100 Ind ( 31 

HI ilia vj Mizner, 50 Iown, 145 
Guernaoy tb. Pitkin, 32 Vt , 224. 

Morrow vs, Wood, 35 Wis, 6Q. 

13(1 ol Educ, o| Hycainoro vs, State, Oluo Supr. Cl,, 
1009, 89 N E Ilci)., 412 (Dul, 2, 1010, U. 3 
Du Educ.) 

Sell. Del, Dist 10, Garvin Co. Thompson, Okln, 
Supr. CL, TOGO. 103 V , 67&. (Dul. 2, 1910. 
U. a Du. Edua ) 


The tendency of all of these decision. 1 ), sup¬ 
porting laws enacted by the states, and rules 
and regulations enacted by boards of educa¬ 
tion and boards of school directors, is to de¬ 
clare Lhat M any rule of tho school, not sub¬ 
versive of the rights of the child or the parents, 
oi in conflict with humanity oi the precop Is of 
divine law, wlueh tends to ad vane o tho object 
of tho law ill establishing public schools, must 
bo considered reasonable and piopor " (Bur¬ 


dick vs, Babcock, 31 Iowa, 502 E. P. C 
Germany^—Children of school age havo 
by law a right to be admitted to school in 
Prussia (Ministerial Decree, Jan. 21, 1AS2). 
Pupils absenting themselves must havo a 
reasonable oxousfl for staying away from 
school Who lo no justifiable cause is given, 

parents may be punished by police law and 
children may bo compelled to aLtend by the 


aid of police The teacher in tho elementary 
school stands iji loco parental to his pupils and 
has tho aiuiio lights of punishment Tho 
light must not bo exercised in such a way as 
lo liijuro health. Tor excessive punishment 
the teacher is liable to disciplinmy moabuies 
by the school authoiiLies, or, where injury is 
done. ib open to legal process for assault, \\\ 
which, ease the penalty may be fino or imprison¬ 
ment. Whore a teacher punishes an innocent 
pupil or a pupil who disohuya an order which 
it is not within the piovinco of tho lonelier to 
give, he is liable Tho toucher lias tho right 
to punish pupils outsido the school and school 
hours, and tho pupil need not bo n member of 
hia class but must belong to his school, All 
punishments must bo recorded, Pupils may 
ho detained after school, buL must not bo kept 
beyond meal times, and must bo under Uio 
supervision of a teacher When possible, par¬ 
ents should bo informed both of corpoial and 


other punishments Com sea of study, hours 
of attendance, vacations, etc, are decided 
by higher authorities 

In secondary schools pupils in tho three lowest 
classes arc subject to corpoial punishment, 
and other customaiy penalties may be imposed 
including arrest and detention, and in the last 
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resort, expulsion. Pupils may bn expelled 
if they aio backward in their school work, hub- 
only if they Tail to socuio promotion for Lwo 
successive years. In Oliver points Lhu vvk- 
tiona between pupils and lendhwi'a are live same 
aa in tho GlomoiUaiy school 
England.—’It is tho duty of the parent, guaul- 
inn, or person liable to maintain or actually m 
custody of a child between llio ages of five and 
fourteen years to cause such child to rnecivo 
efficient elementary instruction in rending, 
wilting, and arithmetic; and if suchlosponaihln 
poison falls to perform such duty, ho jh liable 
to be hi ought by tho local education authority 
jjofoio a court of biimmruy juiisdielion and 
fined 2G&., and provision may bo niarlo by 
orders for the attendance of the child at so mo 
certified efficient school (see Elementaly Edu¬ 
cation Act, 1876, S 8. 4, 11, 12, 37 iuuI Ele- 
montnry Education Act, 1900, S Y (2)). For 
aasos in which whole or pnifc exemption iy 
emutteri sea Paut-tjmb Attendance op 
upils. Thoro is no compulsion to attend 
any form of secondary teaching, but fclio comb 
will compel a boy to letum to school if ho 
refuses to obey the order of hi* guiudiftn 
(Ilnll v, Hall, (1749), and 721, an Eton casa) 

A schoolmaster has tho power to punish In 
delegation from tho paicnL, and tho powui 
extends bo the conduct of pupils on the way 
to or fiom school (Cdorg t> Booth, (1893) 

1 Q B 405) The punishment must bo 
Hsnsonublo (Gauhw u Byegravo, (1889) 6 
T.L.IL 23); it may be delegated in secondary 
schools by the bond master to n prefect or 
monitor (Re Basingstoke School, (1877) 41 
J.P 118). An assistant mauler in charge of 
a class has Lho light to punish (Mansell u. 
Griffin, (1908) 1 ICB 160, 917) The uxtent 
of legal ohnstiaemont dopontU m part oil Llio 
child's physical condition (Stacking if, Collen 
Tmin, (London) Sept, 29, lDOfl). Blows on 
tho head arc unlawful (II. v, Iloply, (1BGG) 

2 F & F. 20G) The Prevention of Cuudty 
to Children Act, 1004 (S. 28), spcolnlly letams 
the right of "any parent, teacher, or other 
person Waving iho lawful control or eh nr go of a 
child to ndininisLor punishment to such child,” 
Despite a contiact Hot to romovo a child from 
tho custody of a school tUmng teim, tho parent 
can rcinovo such child (R. v, Barnardo, (IS 90) 
2 QD.D 283; (1892) A G. 320) The pat¬ 
ent's remedy is by writ of Habeas Corpus 
(see also Price u. Wilkins, (18S8) 5S C. T, 680, 
682). A aclioolmnatGr has the right of expul¬ 
sion for reasonable causes (Fitzgerald u, 
Northcotc, (1805) 4 F. & F. 050; Halt u. 
HoRcybury College^ (1BSB) 4 T.Lll 623) 
It is illegal to detain a child for not doing 
home lessons, as such lessons arc nob authomod 
by tho Elomontnry Education acts. Bub 
detention boyoiul school hours as a puiomattei 
of discipline is not actionable (seo Mansell 
u Griffin, (1908) 1 1113, 167) The managers 
of a school two not personally responsible to u 


pupil for injury cuiiHod by nn assist uni loachor 
solely cJhihishUjJo by lho head teacher, Tl\u 
whole t|Ufstioii of (liKciplinn and oigiuuzation 
was dealt with by Itemed Jnsb itcltwts issued 
by the Hoard of l'hliiuiliuii on 13 May, 1992, 
Uuvmimy or vi^itorw of mi endowed school 
may delegate uuniauluni, Lime-balden, choice 
of hooks, ti> the iiiiihUth (A IV u. Clarendon. 
(1810) 17 YVs, 507), buL m fact curricula, 
oxummatioim, and Limo-Luhtca me largely 
affected by icgnlalUiiiH iff the Imaid of ctluca- 
timi mid Nchoni( 1 N mulei various acts A 
nifluLor nuiHt siifcgimrd in a li'/isnimliUi fashion 
the goods and cJTooLq of a pupil (.see Sear- 
boiougli v. Cosgiavo, (1995) 2 KB 800 — 
huaiduiR-luiuke keepei eiv^e) It appeals to 
bo the duly or n master to take reasonable 
fltepH Ui protect llio public fi om tbo lmsrliievoua 
nets of children (King v, Ford, (iSIG) 1 Stmk 
421), Lhough apjmienLly no aeliun lies against 
the BchoohnaHlei on the gnmiul of mii&anco 
(ITniBhon v (Vooil, (1S72) 11 Eg 302, nnd hoc 
I t v. IVarce, (1NDK) ()7 C T A II, 842) No 
pupil can, cm the ground of religious holier, 
be excluded from or placed in an infemr posi- 
ticin m any .school, college, or hostel pmvjdcd 
by a local education aulliuiily (Kducatuin Act, 
1902, S. 4). Ail (Wening school ih nut an ele¬ 
mentary school, and LJiere is no compulsion to 
attend buuU Behind (EiUieatinn Act, 1962, 
S. 22 (11)) J, JO. O di:M, 

’RorerencEB — 

Jonch. Cl K , mid Rvkrh, .J (' O The Ltuv ii/ / j iiWi'c 
]''ilucfitwn in KnoUtml utitl U nfij (I.Diiflon, 

am) 

Mjtn.tAN, A II II. TJir Law Crmrrrmno Siconilurj/ 
and j’ri'parntaru Mchotth (London, 100D ) 
NnLionnl Union nf TciiclifriJ. I{uJ Code, (London, 
until]al) 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. — Tho land 
grant college of Indiana, caUblialiotl under tho 
Morrill Act (q « ) Organization c Hoc ted 

on May 2, 1860, and boeause of donations of 
land and money by John lhirduc and other 
citizens of Lafayette, Indiana. Lhc institution 
Wna located at that place and named by aeb 
OF legisialurc, PiirdUo UnivclBiLy The Ihat 
clnsscs were organized early in 1874. 

Tho institution offers courJtea of study of 
college giade in tho natural acicnccs, lechnology, 
and iigrieuUuro, confoiriug upon its graduates 
the doerco of Bachelor of jScionce. It is co¬ 
educational. The different echools of study 
oro as follows' agriculturo, rhil ungiiiODring; 
eleclucal engiUGcuiig, mocUauical euRiiiGGr- 
ing, clicmicnl ongincoiiiig; scionce; plmrninoy. 
In addition lo tho above, depal’fnioiUft uf 
inatruchou live manUninuil in English, mathe¬ 
matics, history, modern lungiuiKOH, economics, 
education, military science. Other codrclinato 
branches of Uio University mo the Agricultural 
Experiment Station nnd Uio deparLmeiiL of 
Agricultural Extension. 

TIio orgnnizntioii of tho University consists 
of tho board of trustees, nine in number, 
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appointed by tho governor for terms of six 
yct\iB each; the [acuity af instruction, number' 
iug 100 persons; tho stnlT of the agiiculLuml 
experiment station., uumhoriiiR forty poi'amui 
and tlio stall of Lhe department ol agrieulLiiiftl 
extension, nuinhering fivr peruana. 

Tho institution in nmmlniiml by the pro¬ 
ceeds of the land grant migimilly donaLad Lo 
tlio slate of Indiana by Congress; by various 
supplementaly acts of Congress appropriating 
funds from the federal lie usury; by tho pro¬ 
ceeds of a tax of one-tonIh null on each dollar 
of properly in tlu; stale of Indiana, by .statu¬ 
tory appropriations Lo the experiment sLalimi 
and department of agricultural extension, by 
student fees; and from time to Lime by upccifio 
appropimtionB of the state legislature for 
special put poses 

There are 277 acres of land, Lwenty-ono 
piiiicipal and twelve mmol buildings Tho 
title to the properly of Dio University is vested 
in the state and is valued an follows, lands, 
5120,000; buildings, 51,004,500; equipment, 
55-10,347, total value, $1,054,402 

Student atlcudanei) i ruches 2000 annually, 
mul 303 degiees wen* confened in 1911 Over 
3000 students himi been grruhinted, ami nbimt 
8000 have attended the institution for a 
longer or shorter period W. E. S 

PURITANS IN EDUCATION, — Sod 
Calvinism in Education; Commonwealth 
in Engiand anu Em; cation ; Disbenteh» in 
Education, 

PURITY, — Sen Sex Hygiene 

PUZZLES, PSYCHOLOGICAL — Puzzle 
material luvi been employed for the study of 
habit fomiation, transfer of training, thought 
pioccsau'i, and mtm'Hh, and it has also liemi 
used to Home exLent for meutii] resin. It him 
been applied lo the .study or the menial lifo 
of animals, cliildi en, primitive peoples, and 
oT the feeble-minded ns well as of normal 
adults Lindley lias elasbilmd puzzles into 
five groups language ami wtrnl; mechanical, 
mathematical, logieal and philosophical, di¬ 
lemmas of eliquetlo, cl lues, etc The cliarac- 
Iciislic puzzle foatuica aiu, however, not 
limited to Lhe conventional puzzles, Among 
tho Uiuol lesls Lhe aim to nee building, absurd 
slalonionl, piobloin question, and geometrical 
design tests me of tho puzzle type, This is 
also Lruo of tho qiuuttimiH employed by Iluiihlor, 
Woucl worth, ami utiicra in tho study of tho 
thought pi oCessna Pruclieidly omy form 
ol inenLid Lest luis Honiething of tho puzzle 
(piality when taken by the subject for tho 
Ill'sl tunc 

Puzzles of the mechanical and mathemati¬ 
cal typos involving actual physical manipu¬ 
lation offer Home distinctive advantages as a 
means of study mg mental processes Many 
of them can bo employed independently of 


verbal means of expi fission and so can bo used 
in the study of the mental life of aiumnle, of 
human beings with undeveloped or defective 
linguistic ability, duo to whatever caused, 
and of 1110*30 of a different, language fioin that 
of the uxpminonlnr. These pimlas nmko 
possible n study of bohavior and reveal pro- 
ccssch which would not be ovidont oven wouo 
there no linguistic bnrrimu. Tim labyrinlli 
and the puzzle-box < methods of studying ani¬ 
mals were brought into prominence by Thorn¬ 
dike, Annual Intelligence y 1808, and have boon 
widely used. Tim miurQ or lnbyiinLh requires 
only locomotion on tho parL of tho animal, while 
the puzzlo-box necessitates the manipulation 
of some mechanical device .such ns a levor, 
bolt, i)ulleys or combination of thebe Tho 
animal is punished for failure, oi rcwaulcd 
for success, or both. Tho tima of learning 
for micconsivg tiinls nml tho number of errors 
arc plotted as curves of learning, or habit 
foimation Tho labyrinlli mcLhod has been 
employed with the crab, crayfish, frog, turtlo, 
finuUilus, guinea pig, wlnteiat, dancing mouse, 
chick, spanmv, pigeon, and monkey Thu 
puzzlo-box method has 1)ccn used especially 
with rats, dugs, rats, raccoons, sparrows, rind 
monkeys. Tho success of the animal is nat¬ 
ural! a function of bis motor and sensory 
equipment, and of his habits and instincts ns 
well of ii KypoLlwUrnl "geneial inlclh- 
grace ,J The rat excels in lcaining Lhe niazu, 
the raccoon and monkey in dcaUng with looks. 
The two latter animals have learned to open 
boxca [nslencd by four devices wlucli il wob 
nrrrssaiy to manipulate in a lixed order. Tho 
raccuuu lias returned memory of single nimpla 
devices for a poiiod of one year Tho higher 
iLuiiualH show Home trausCcr, usually positive, 
when given a non dcvico only pnilly similar 
to Llio first. 

Kiimam an made a compaiativo study of 
adults, cluhlion. and monkeys m learning tho 
combination lock There were two individuals 
in cncli of Lhe llirec groups, Tho timed rc- 
c; lined foi trials one and two aio given here¬ 
with — 
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The hoiirivim* of Llio childioii Huomcd to IIInna- 


man lo resemble moio eluboly LhaL of tho 
monkeys than that of Llio adults ’Wood- 
worth iisad tho same appaiatus in studying 
tho primitive peoples at tho bt. Louis World's 
Fair. Limlloy found that young cliildron, 
grade III, profited very slowly in dealing with 
a complex unicursnl or mazo puzzlo. lie found 
the age of greatest puzzle interest to bo twelve 
years, IIo thinks that ability to solve puz- 
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ales is correlated positively With originality, 
inventiveness, niul practical capacity- Tor- 
man employed u number of puzzles in a study 
of "bright" and " stupid” children. lie 
found, the rank of the children to be approxi¬ 
mately tho annic in the different teats nnd to 
agree closely with Hus school idling 

The presonco in tho Billot TosLa of matciinl 
of tho puzzlo typo luis been mentioned Tho 
"form board," used capoclally by Noisworthy 
nud Goddard, ha & moL with favor in tests of 
feoblc-mindoancag Blocks cut into geometri¬ 
cal foiius are to bo placed ns rapidly as pos¬ 
sible into similarly shaped Indentations in a 
board, 

Practice curves may be taken very quickly 
and easily with mechanical puzzles ns compared 
Avith menu complex actiAutirs such as learning 
shorthand, telcgiapYiy, or n foreign limgungc, 
There arc fewer elements and fewer associa¬ 
tions to be formed. Method plays n large part 
in the acquisition of nldll Tho niothods may 
be lnt upon by (-banco 01 by anticipation, but 
they seem to be most effective when used re¬ 
flectively and critically tested ns hypothesis. 
Muyot details of immpuliUioii become jnob- 
loins similar in ohnmctcr to the original 
one of solving the puzzles as a whole Puz¬ 
zle material is usually ml her unrein Led Lo 
the subject's experience, m that Jig has no 
specific habits ready to cope with the problem. 
Tor this reason his ntUludca—emotional, at¬ 
tentive, volitional— anil hib methods of thinking 
conic to have apceinl significance and pi emi¬ 
nence The puzzle of ton gives the suggestion, 
of impossibility, and determination is neces¬ 
sary to keep oneself at tho task. Irrelevant 
details may be quite prominent ns compared 
with tho significant ouca, but this is true aho oF 
problems of everyday life. The number of pos¬ 
sible ways of beginning is usually vory gient, 
Ono must beware of falling into a rut, lie needs 
to keep his assumptions flexible, to classify 
tho possibilities, and critically evaluate them. 
These conditions of efficiency in solving puzzlo 
problems scorn, to lie similar to those involved 
in meeting novel situations in goiicral. If 
these conditions me analyzed out and sot up 
as ideals of method, positive transfer of a very 
valuable sort may result Similarly posit!vu 
trnnsror from mathematics, e g to puzzle- 
solving, seems to be u\ these methods of thought 
control lather than in specific habits or in- 
foimalion Thole seems to be in school work 
u special lack of training along tho line of dy¬ 
namics, of tho capacity at least of working 
out the pathway of a point moving in throe 
dimensions Mechanical puzzles furnish £ood 
opportunities for the study oC transfer withm 
a single system, that is, fioni ono puzzle to 
Miothci In tho Chineso ring puzzle, for ox- 
amplo, if the gonernl principle lias boon devel¬ 
oped during the solution of the puzzle in one 
form, tho specific habits developed in that 
form can bo cliiootly and positively earned 


over to another Toun. If no gonernl principle 
has boon developed, tho subject is likely ta 
expelicnco great difficulty. Puzzles offer a 
wide 1 angn nf luntorinl for tho study of tho 
transfer of gcnoral niul siKicific elements, At 
one extreme thoro may be little in common 
except these goueralitcd mcthpcla of thought 
conliol; at tho olhei, the specific luibila may 
be almost identical 

Two marked advantages possessed by puzzlo 
material as tests of uUelligoiicn arc (1) in¬ 
ti upendonce of verbal expression, and (2) tho 
possibility of training subject* to practical 
equality m LUo manipulation of some form, 
tolling thair capacity to handle variants fioro 
that of different degrees of remoteness and 
thus getting at intelligence ralhci than training, 
Short practice suiies are hotter as tests than 
binglo trials. Puzzles should be So chosen 
that it is possible logically to limit tho number 
of possibilities of solution and to develop a 
rule of procedure to apply to new cases. 

H. A. 11 

IlolorenceB‘ -~ 

LindiivY, E. ir. Psychology nf Puzzles. >l»i. Jo uf. 

of Fun ^ July, 1(407, YtiL YUl, lilu -101-517. 
iLutiEU, IT. A. The Psychology <if Efficiency Ar- 
c/iilcs of P&mholoQV' No 15, June, 1010 
Tehsian, L, M, Crouhifl atul Glupldily, Fed> 

1000 , Vol. XIII, pjj 307-373, 

PYTHAGORAS (r. fiSO-500 n,c.).~ The 
earliest educational theorist of Greece and the 
most learned man of Ilia lime, was a native of 
Samos and a pupil of Anaximander and There- 
cycles. Aftei gathering Htm oh of knowledge from 
many lands, lie established a school at Croton in 
Southern Italy Here he oigaiuzed a brother¬ 
hood of dwoiplca, who lived umlin atiict ascetic 
rule and aimed at a perfect life- The society 
was secret and had a high olhical and rcfoim- 
atory character. PyLhngonis was the first 
man in tho western world to establish an ethi¬ 
cal institution apart from the AtaLe, llo in¬ 
sisted upon mental and physical soundness, 
morality, and wdf-control. lie hold that all 
good consists in order and proportion, mid that 
the min of education is Lo find for each person 
Ins iightful place and make him efficient 
therein The Pythagoreans wore masters or 
all tho sciences known, especially mathematics, 
ami combined w ith the study of these the pur¬ 
suit of many arts and crafts Tire fraternity 
gained a great reputation for virtue and knowl¬ 
edge, but became entangled in politics, and 
its membora w r oie duvun an fugitives into all 
parts of Italy and Greece. It continued Lo 
exnifc fov some Lhrcu miUnics and OaCtUiI a 
deep and abiding influence. Thu ethical 
piineiplos of PyLhagoias and tho practical 
morality of tho society are ombodied m tho 
Qohhii Words, which are tho only literary 
legacy thoy havo loft us, AY, Ft 

Baforencefl! — 

Eakewei.l, C M. Sourcebook in Ancient Philosophy. 

(New York, 1007.) 
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QUACKENBOS 

O .\idhon, Tiiomah rirutoflc anti Ancvint Educational 
Idcnls (Now York, IRU2.) 

Jamiu.TCIIUB Info of Pytfuigorns, translated by Taylor 
(London, lfcltL) 

Zblleii, E Prc-Socratic Philosophers. (London, 
L8«10 

■ QUACKENBOS, GEORGE PAYN (1820- 
18B1). — Authoi of many textbooks; grad¬ 
uated from Columbia University in 1843. lie 
was fni many years principal of public schools 
in New York Oily. IIih publications include 
Spier's French Dictionary (1850), Fmt Les¬ 
sens m Composition (1851), C'num in ft/ictovic 
and Composition (1854), Srhool History of 
the United Slates <1B57), JVntuinl Philosophy 
(1850), a senes of school grammars (1802- 
1804), a series of nntlmerica (18(13-1670), 
Language Lessons (1870), American History 
(1877), and Applet on 'b Gcogtaphy (1S80) 

W «. M. 

QUADRIVIUM. — See Liheiial Aiits, 
Seven; Middle Ages, Education in. 

QUAKERS — Spo PiiiENpfl, Educational 
Influence of 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. — 

ScO TbACIIEIIS, QUALIFICATION OF 

QUALITY — The chnvnclcriHlic of a sensa¬ 
tion that makes it diffeient fiom every otlvei. 
Tlio doctrine of speci/io energies assumes that 
the quality of n sensation la related to the pecul¬ 
iar sort of ncivc ending Lliat receives it. The 
theory derives plausibility from tlm fuel that 
the same nerve-end always responds in appiox- 
nnatcly the mimd way, no matter what tho 
stimulus may be It is piobnbly liuo only 
within limits, but serves ns a convciucnb 
principlo for tho classification of sense qiinli- 
tics. The number or simple qualities is uncci- 
tnm, but in the nmlowest sense fchtno are prob¬ 
ably not more than fifty. An cnumorriLioii of 
qualities will be found under the difYcient 
senses. W. B P 

Re(flTGnc<J8! — 

Ancjell, J R Psychology, (New York, 1000) 
TiTCiipNEn, E B. Textbook of Psijcholanu. (New 
York, 1000) 

QUEBEC, EDUCATION IN. — See Can¬ 
ada, Education in. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH'S ACADEMY, — 
Sco Gii.iieiit, Sin JIumimihuy, 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST. —Sco 

Belfast IJnivf.uhityj Ireland, Education 

IN. 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE OR QUEEN'S 
UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA.— 
Founded in 1811 as a noivjecLiuian college aa a 
protest against the denominational control of 
vol v—H 


QUESTIONING 

the Pumncial University, However, deuomw 
national tests were exacted by the faculty, a 
theological faculty was constituted, mid a grant 
fioni the Provincial Government was received 
The withdrawal of the grant u\ 1SG8 together 
with the loss of the accumulated endowment 
flu on gh bunk fail mu bv tho same year led to n 
ton-years' period of gloat depression Undci 
Principal Ilov. G. M. Giant (1877-1002) a vigor¬ 
ous institution was built up To the two ongi- 
iml faculties of Arts mid Theology, Mcdicino 
was added m 1854, Mines in 1803, and Educa¬ 
tion in 1007. 

The student enrollment m 1911-12 was 1507, 
Tho present principal is ltcv, Daniel M. Gordon, 
LL.D , and the Chancellor (since 1880) is Sir 
Sand ford Fleming, LL D. 

QUEENSLAND, EDUCATION IN.—See 
Australia, Education in- 

QUESTIONING, — Uses of Questions — 
Thoic are llnce somewhat distinct uses of 
questions observable in the picscnt pi notice 
of teaching, which arc ns follows (a) As Tests 
of Knowledge* Then most common use is 
as a test of knowledge, of the memory and 
the understanding of Tacts. Illustrations arc 
found in any list of examination questions, 
(b) yU a Means /or rfcuehjjnjifl Subject ill after. 
Questioning is also extensively lellod upon by 
BOmo Lauchen a as a means of presenting new 
subject matter In any subject where there 
is a close sequence of thought, it it* often poa- 
nibio to line certain fundamental facts as a 
means for deducing others, until an entire 
topic is tnught Many parts of rri09t studies 
in the elemental y school aio taught in this way, 
even including htcinturo This plan has been 
most extensively followed in Guimany by 
Zillor and other disciples of Ilcrbnrl; and Gei- 
many bus exerted n veiy marked influence! 
toward popularizing Hits method of instruc¬ 
tion in the United State* during tho last 
twenty years. This use of questions is 
intimately related Lo that of Socrates, although 
it is much more constructive than lus method 
often was Its populaiity among IhoGcnnang 
is indicated in tho fact tnab such instruction has 
been known among them ns “ dais tel lender 
UutevrLcht, ,, or instruction tlmt leads to an 
especially ginphic realization of the ideas pic- 
GGiUcd. The questions puipasod uio supposed lo 
bo m such close sequence, and so intimately 
related lo the exiwvUuu'C of the pupils. Limb Ll\o 
latter enter into tho spirit of thu subject until 
they 11 see" tho tulunlum i\B though it wcio 
real Of course such vividuoHS is due in part Lo 
the fact that Lho pupils them selves aie allowed 
to coiiLribiito some of Lho thought., (c) As a 
Means for developing ihc Independence of Pupils 
A Hind use of questions aims primanly 
neither at testing knowledge, nor nb develop¬ 
ing n topic — although iL may do each of these 
lo some extent — but rathci at the pupil's 
07 
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glow til u\ BclC-rcUaiuia la this aaae, the object 
is to ask only such questions nu are necessary 
iu ouler to start the pupil oft alana, oi to keen 
him going, in the mastery of a topic, All 
three of these uses of qucstiona may be found 
m a single recitation, although, fltrango to say, 
the third uac is very uncommon. 

Skill in Questioning. — (a) When using 
Questions as Tests of Knowledge ,—■ Olio diffi¬ 
culty in putting questions is to secure a word¬ 
ing Lhat la clear and (lofinito enough to get what 
ia wanted, In cleaning to teach the fact that 
soil is largely composed of rock-hits, a teacher 
asked, "What do you find in tho soil?” thus 
allowing any number of answers without neces¬ 
sarily including the one in Ids mind. Even in 
so simple a matter aq this, tho right question 
is not easily found A second difficulty ia to 
make the questions sufficiently biond. Many 
examination questions lack scope, and owing 
to their narrowness, they direct attention away 
from the moic fundamental portions, the prin¬ 
ciples, of a study, to its minor aspects. It ia 
very common for Lcacherfl to ask from 100 to 
200 questions in a single recitation pciiod of 
tlurLy or forty minutes, and also to get the 
unsworn to all 01 most of them within that 
period af time. Thai number alone indicates 
how narrow ami detailed questions commonly 
arc; for oainpnmlivcly few questions of much 
acopo can be (satisfactorily answered within 
forty minutes. The faocret of the semppy re¬ 
sponses^! children in class is found, to ft 1/ngo 
extent, in the scrappy character of fcl\o teacher's 
questions 

([>) WVieii iiatufl Questions /or fAe Dcuelojj- 
menl of Subject Mallei, — When questions arc 
largely depended upon for the unfolding of a 
new topic, a much higher degree of skill in 
demanded. Far in rui examination by (men¬ 
tions, each question is usually considered alone, 
the teacher merely keeping m nund wlutt con¬ 
stitutes a p;ootl question. But n good senes of 
questions is necessary in development in&Uuc- 
lion, involving their grouping according to 
superiority and aubordination, and their se¬ 
quence In other Woida, organization oF 
questions is nu important mattei licic, ua 
important as. organization of thought is in 
composition in ^ general, It is not merely 
logical oi scientific organization, cither, lhat 
is needed Such insight into the subject mat- 
tci as would insuie thub kind of oignnization 
is to be presupposed, for one cannot hope to 
word good questions on a topic without 
thorough comprehension of tho topic itself 
But the organization to which such knowledge 
should lend is tlmt bused on the learner's own 
interest and method of approach — called 
the psychological organization in distinction 
hom that which is merely logical or scientific. 
That kind presupposes an equally thoiough 
comprehension of the learners abilities and 
tendencies, in addition, to other knowledge. 
It oalla for questions dealing with facts, and 


also far others dealing with reelings, particularly 
feelings of value: and teachers aecuaLoincd to 
Fact questions ftirmc often liud it extremely 
difficult to word tho kind that Lostn appicda¬ 
tum. Pci Imps enough lias fthendy been said 
to suggest that loal skill in questioning, pnr- 
Liculaily in questioning so as to unfold a new 
subject, is nuicle possible only through a 
thorough knowledge! of subject mailer and of 
method, 

(c) When lining Questions for the Develop¬ 
ment gf the Sludcid's f ^dependence, — Ques- 
Lions mining at growth uf pupils' indcpcndcuco 
require knowledge of tho subject and of the 
pupils' past experience, as just aULed, with a 
poculiai appreciation of the picsont ability 
of the learner. For in this case, the ques¬ 
tions, aiming to biftnsfcr Clin leruleiship from the 
teachci to the student, mo concunml piimanly 
with the lattci'B power to work A series of 
questions having tins object would be radically 
different fiom, awl oven niorr difficult limn, a 
series aiming only to unfold a Bubjeot 

Merits of Questioning, ns n Method of 
Instruction —A method of instruction Umfc 
makes much use of good questions possesses 
two important moiiis. In the hist place, it com- 
icls special poiiilednetiH of thought One erm 
bten to f\ U-obiiro or study a text, and repro¬ 
duce the whole without focusing tho nUrnlioJi on 
tho exact points that are made Indeed, that 
is easy fur one who lms n good verbal memory. 
But a pointed question fences one to think by 
“ poinls," In Inc wwoml plane, good questions 
make the learner im active pail mi print m tho 
thinking tlmt goes on, thereby fulfilling one oi 
Lhc mo,prominent conditions of good leaching 

Ages and Subjects lor which Questioning \b 
Suitable. —The ibe of queslionfl foi testing 
knowledge ia generally conbiilned filling for all 
ages And snbjocfcfl Their use otherwise, how¬ 
ever, i-s m much (Impute For instance, wlulc 
tho elementary school is gcncially expected lo 
icaovt to qucstiona extensively, the custom 
in colleges and universities is very different. 
Yet them Bcems to he no fundamental leascm 
for this diffmcncc; for, outside of professional 
schools, tho growth of tlm student is the aim 
ah kein school and n\ college, and tho psychology 
cal arguments are ywac Lie ally exactly the sumo 
in tho two cases. One valid leaaon for some 
lecturing in these higher iushlutiona ia tlm 
large sum of somo of the; dinars. But rwwlo 
from that consideration, the large amount of 
lecturing there seems to he due to conserva¬ 
tism only. It is nn inherit unco from ft liino 
when textbooks were wanting find when 
method or Leaching had received little sLiidy. 

F. M. M. 
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McMuimv, 1' M, Flow to Study. (Boston, 100D.) 
SthaYBII, (J 1). /Jnr/ C'o or so tit the Teaching Process. 
(New York, 1011.) 

V noun hike, K. Ij KducultDii (No* York, 101*2.) 
ZiLLtiii, T Mnfm'rr/icn 2ur spczwUcn Padogooitv 
(Dicflckn, 18y0 ) 


QUESTIONNAIRE —A list of questions 
used for Llio pmjpoflo of seeming information, 
Tho 11 quostiommiic 11 ineLhod lias usually been 
employed in sUtifllicnl inquiries, e.g the cen¬ 
sus, immigration returns, labor joports, etc. 
The method wins bonowed by the psychologists, 
to secure infoi million on the* different phases of 
child life, Quosliornuiiies wcie sent to people 
thought to be iuLemsled, to psychology classes, 
and to schools to ho answered by tho pupils. 
The results wore then analyzed hy tho investi¬ 
gator, ami lho conclusions iletermhu d. "Typi¬ 
cal rcpoits on such invosLigiilioiia limy ho 
found m the early numbers of tho Pedagogical 
Seminary mid the American Journal of Psy¬ 
chology, Tho ii.se? of tho questiontiftiic method 
has been subjected lo criticism in all studies 
which deal with opinions latliei than facts. 
AY here any attempt is vnado to go beyond a 
plnin numerical nnswei or an answer of yea 
or no, (hero is tho danger that tho replies 
merely iccord the opinions of tho fow people 
wlio choose to reply, and tlieso may bo of no 
grratci value than tho opinion of the investi¬ 
gator Tho further one moves fioin the questions 
of fact towards qucstiona of hubjcclivo condi¬ 
tions. the gieater is Lho likelihood or ciror. 
Further, it is very raio to oblmn answers to 
all the qucsllonniuies HiibmiLLed, so that tho 
replies or only a smull number of people, already 
narrowly selected, can be dealt with. Nor do 
the answers in nil cases completely cover Lho 
question The finnl concilia! ona are neco&bEiTily 
a compound of partial icsponsos and the subjec¬ 
tive bias of Lho investigator 

There ia still some place, however, foi the 
qucstionnaiic metliod, provided the questions 
are few in numbci, can bo nnswcied numeri¬ 
cally or by "yes" or "no," cannot lead to nny 
misunderstand lug and can be answered with¬ 
out bins, mul leave no loopliolo for a pnrtinl 
answer, Direct oxpcifc obucivations of icprc- 
senLativc cases with reference to all the factors 
involved, combined with n modernLc amount 
or statistical caio, will lead to mote fruitful 
ic suits in psychology und education Uian the 
qmndionimiip method 

See Mental MEAauni-jMEWTj Statistical 
Method, Tests, Psychophysical. 

Reteieticea — 

Uowlhy, A G Elements of Statist} cal Method, (Lon¬ 
don, 1002) 


Gault, H. II. A History of Llio QueUionnnlro Method 

of Hcaearch In PflyoliolDgy, Pod. Sem , Vol, XIY, 

pp. 300-303 

Kino, W. J Elements of Statistical Method, (New 

York, 1012,) 

QUICK, ROBERT HERBERT (1B31- 
1801) —English educational writer and 
achoolinnsLci, born in London the 20th of Sept, 
1831. lie was sent to the Bchaol at Harrow, 
but oil account of delicate health was pieparccl 
for college by private In tors lie ginrtuatcd 
in the mathematical tripos at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1854. He wria ordained in 1855 
and foi three years worked ns an unpaid curate, 
The memory of hia own school days, and the 
antiquated methods employed by his teacheis, 
cliiectod bis attention to education as a career 

Mr. Quick gave up Ins pariah work, in 1858 
and accepted a mnsLersliip in the Lancaster 
Grammar School lie pas,sod in lapid succes¬ 
sion tosiinilai posts at Guilford, Ilurstpierpont, 
and Cranlcy In 1S70 lie became assistant 
ninstci at Hanow, and from 1874 to 1881 he 
was head master of secondary schools at London 
mid Guilford. In 1S81 lie was appointed by 
the Umvoisity of Cmnbridpc to give the fust 
coin so of lectures on the lnsLory of education 
at that institution Ho was also activo in the 
Teachers' Guild of GieaL Jiiitain and Ii eland 
(q.v ), and other agencies having foi their object 
the piofessional improvement of teachers 

Mr. Quick owes Ilia large plnce in education 
not so much to Ins work as a school in as ter, 
although in this he wafl distinctly progicssive 
and much in advanco of his tinnqbut chiefly 
to his educational writings, and primarily to 
his hook Educational Reformers, This hna 
unquestionably been the must influential book 
on the history of education ever published in 
the English language, foi Mr. Quick, very 
piopcriy writes Frederic Storr, " was the first 
among English writers to succeed in making 
a book on education readable, and at the samo 
time saber and rational 11 lie got the inspira¬ 
tion for hia Educational Reformers fiom tho 
Amcnca/l Journal of Education by Henry 
Barnard (to whom he dedicated the revised 
edition of his book) and Schmid's Encyklo- 
'piidie dcr gesamlcn E) 2 ichun(f 8 - und Unter- 
richlsiocsen. It has become an epoch-making 
book, because Quick caught the spmt of the 
rcfoiineifl whom ho inteiprctcd; and, in Ilia 
running commentaries on the personalities mul 
writings of the reformers, he provided tfomo of 
Lhc moat important foundations foi Lho scien¬ 
tific study of education. And in this sense 
Quick himself was one of llio greatest educa¬ 
tional jcforincia of modern limes. 

The sue cess or the Educational Reformers 
wna duo almost entirely to its popularity m 
Americfi, nllhoiigh ib lina since become a 
popular educational book in England ^ Mr 
Quick always maintained that tho Americans 
kept hia book nlivo. 

Mr. Quick's other educational writings in- 
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chicle Schoohnastcix, Past and Present (1870), 
Improvement of Teachers (1&85), mid numerous 
articles in educational journals Ho also edited 
with notes mid introductions Locke's Thought* 
Concerning Education (1881) and MuknsWs 
Positions (18SS), Mr Quick collected during 
liia lifetime a large find valuable binary on the 
history ol education, and tins has been pre¬ 
sented to tho Tcachoia 1 Guild of LBeaL Jhit- 
ftin and Ireland, W. S M 
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QUINCY, JOSIAK (1772-1800 — Fif¬ 
teenth president of Ilarvnrd UmversiLy; was 
picpared for college at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, svml emulated from Ilavvaril m 
1790, Ho engaged m the piactiRG or law and 
took nn activo part in public life, lie was a 
inamber of the legedaUuo of Massachusetts 
nnd the Congicss of the United Slates, and was 
a leader in tha anlislavoiy inovomcnl. IJo 
was also mayor of the city of Boa Lou from 1823 
to 1S2S. lie was chosen president of Harvard 
University in 1829 and held iho post until 
13*15 Ho was an advocate of elective studies 
(q y.), and, remarks one of liia biographers, 
" the olootWo oxpormiont was tried morn 
thoroughly nnd on a broader scale during Jus 
administration than under any other clown to 
the time of President Eliot. 11 IBs educational 
writings include Ilixloiy of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity (Boston, 1840) W. S M 

Sea ILuiyabo University. 
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Quincy, E Li/o of Josiah Quincy (Boston, 1H07) 


QUINCY MOVEMENT — An able, pro¬ 
gressive, and open-minded school commiLtro 
and a widc-awaka and outUusmsUc school 
superintendent originated the " Quincy Move¬ 
ment " Chailos Francis Adams, a distin¬ 
guished citizen of Quincy, Mass., was o lee ted 
n member of Iho local school commiltco in tho 
early seventies llo lmd mndo a somewhat 
careful study of the secondary school coui sc 
and had reached tho conclusion that tho phil¬ 
ological and archeological htiidy of the dond 
languages m high school* ami colleges did not 
wairnnt tho claims mndo for I horn as agencies 
in mental disciplvnr (see his College Fetich), 
Ho was equally convinced that the olemunlary 
schools, with so much emphasis upon drill in 
the three IVa, as educational ltiftanB, woia 
equally dolincnl IBs colleagues on the school 
committee slimed liia viewpoint, aiul in 1875 
Fiancis Wiiylaud Parker (q.wQ was selected 
supoiintcjidenL or tho schools of Quincy and 
<c given a free lmntl 11 The school* were mado 
less mlilicial and conventional, Tho cliildion 


were taken out of doors for lessons in seicnco 
nnd geography Tho character of tho work 
in reading was shifted fiom dull to contnnb 
upon the theory that the purpose* of olemon- 
lavy education wns not merely drill but nutri¬ 
tion. Hpoeinl appeal was mado lo interest 
anti onioliniuil pleasure as dominating factors 
in all sohunl atuilieaj and tho Rubpudh m thu 
course of sLiuly Unit could not ho liuulci inter¬ 
esting woro noL given so much piomiimnco. 
Tho tutu he is v. ero given a larger .measure nf 
freedom m the methods of iuntrueliou and tho 
details or coin so of study It was Colonel 
FurLeVs conviction that courses of uludy and 
detailed regulations woro largely iniufo for 
tho bonefiL of pool benchers, and he argued that 
goad tear hern should ha given ftouia chance 
for initiative. Geography njid natuie study 
were given cuminnnehng plncca in Ilia scliomo 
of instruction and tho sand tabln in Iho sehool- 
jooin nnd the sand piles in Lho schoolyards 
wore oxlensively used m tho dcvclopmimt of 
concepts of struoLuro Local geography nnd 
local history (without tho uso of Lextbooks) 
boeamo very l\vo subjects School studies 
wcio covroJalod. Spelling was taught in con¬ 
nection with tho othoi blanched; aiul language 
lcsaoua, baaed upon observation of objoctH 
and concroto lCftJilio.s, took the placo or Lho 
formal study of granuuni. Great cuLltuunsin 
was developed, among pupils and to adieus aiul 
Quincy beciuno tho uducutumnl Mecca of New 
England, Tho auminor schools for f teachers 
that sprang Into exHUmen at this peiiinl grew 
out of conscious needs that tho Quuiay move¬ 
ment had created. Tho movement, however, 
met with opposition. Cmisei valivo Now Eng¬ 
land schoolmon looked with suspicion upon tlio 
so-called tl now education ,f It was claimed 
that Parker had turned tho schools of Quincy 
into natural history niusminiH and imul-pio 
factoiiea. Tho chilihen wro amused ami 
happy, it was granted, but did thoy loam tlio 
three It’s? To settle this question the State 
Bowl of Education of Mab»(iuluittclLn decided 
to conduct an examination of the schools of 
NoiTnlk county. Tho examination was in 
reading, willing, spelling, written and mental 
arithmetic, geography, and Ilia Lory Tlio 
schools of Quincy came out fai ahead of ail tho 
other schools of the county except in tho ono 
study of menial nriLlunelic (Bee Walton, 
Gt A, Rcfiorl oj lho Schools oj Norjotk Counly t 
ftfasn. t Boston, 1880 The (own* me not 
given by name but by loLtci. (J ioToih to 
Quincy.) Tho Quincy movement nlemly dem¬ 
onstrated llto value of expert supra vision and 
lb gavo an impulse Lo a liighm older of profes¬ 
sional training of inacliers W. S. M. 

Seo Pailkpii, Fhancih Wayland 
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NoTiTimor, 11 C Quincy Mclhinln Education, Vol. 
I, pp 122-127. 

Pahtiudcie, Lelia K. Quincy Method8 Illustrated, 
(New York, 1SH5.) 

Piiildiuojc, John D. Quincy Schools, iJr’tiucaiion, 
Vol. I, vii 2110-308* 

QUINET, EDGAR (1803-1876). — French 
teachm, writer mid statesman Ho great was 
the success ntlallied by him in liis piolcssor- 
Bliip of foreign litciaturo at Lho University of 
Lyoiij to winch iio was appointed in 1838, limb 
Villoinalii, LUon miniator of public instruction, 
cieated for him lho chair of " southern com¬ 
parative! htoraturo JJ (literatures mdridionalcs 
compares) n.1 the CoUcrc of Franco (1B40). 
Hw leoturea hoie provided the matter for 
several or ilia hooka, Lcs Revolutions d'ltalie, 
Ijc Christianismc el la Revolution frungmsc , 
among obiieis Before long hig republican 
and anti-clerical sentiments were lcsponaiblo 
for the termination of his courses and tho aboli¬ 
tion of bia chair, After the political changes of 
1848, ho was icappoinled to lua former posi¬ 
tion, but lie aopn loft this for the moic stir¬ 
ring life of tho political arena. This was tlio 
period of his EnseigncmcnL du peuple (I860), 
a protest against tho return to power of tho 
clerical parly in nccordniico with the provisions 
of tho odious Falloux Law of that aamc year. 
During an cxilo of nineteen years ho published 
lus moic important worka, he philosophic do 
1‘histoiiede France and La riuoluLon l to cilo only 
two, Tho turn of politics ngain flaw him back 
ui lua native land, and ho was chosen member 
of tho National Assembly (1871) La rApu- 
blique, conditions do la lAg&nAration dc la Fiance 
(1872), and IS esprit nouveau (1674) wore Lho 
last publications of this moat fecund wiiter. 
Throughout his life lie stiugglod with pen and 
voice foi those greaL pijnciplca of compulsory, 
free, and lay cclucaLion which Jules Ferry 
(g a.) finally succeeded in putting on tho htat- 
uto hooka of Franco in lho early eighties. No 
one fought more heroically for these reforms 
than Quinet, and it Bccmucl the irony of fate 
that ha did not live to see theso principles 
triumphant, F.E.F 
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(Farm, 1HB0) 

Sainthiiuiiv, □ A Paradox on Quinet In his jlhs- 
cdlnneoua Faaui/a, (London, ltiMSi) 

QUINTILIAN (MARCUS FADIUS QUIN- 
TILIANUS). — lloninn rhotor boin at Cala- 
gmrifl in Spain about 38 A d, llis fnlhnr, a 
Fcnchor of iholoric, took him at an early age 
to Romo and had him educated Lhoro for bho 
bar After practicing for a time in his native 
town, ho roturned to Romo with Galba in 08, 
whero ho soon opened a school of iholoric, 


i c, grammar, literature, and oratory* Among 
his pupils ho numbered Pliny tho Younger 
Ilia school wna probably endowed by Ves¬ 
pasian and under Domitian ho wqs rniacd to 
consular rank. After twenty ye«TH of teach¬ 
ing, which acorn to hnvo been cxLromcly piof- 
itable, ho rotired from active life and devoted 
hie remaining years to arranging Ins materials 
and puLting togobhor tho fruits of his long 
experience in tho work by which he iB known, 
De I nsliluhoiic oralona (Institutes of Oratory), 
published about 05 Quintilian died about the 
close of the first century a.d The Institutes 
of Oratory ig a work in twelve books giving 
lho principles for the training of the u orator. 
The work was dedicated to MarccUua Victorius, 
to be used ill the education of lua son, GcU 
Educationally, the impoitance of tho work by 
no means lies in the technical side of the work 
But in the first two and in the last bo ole Quin¬ 
tilian considers the mm of education nnd the 
pielimnmry training which ho regaided ns fun¬ 
damental foi the equipment of the orator. ° I 
am of opinion,” ho says, " that bo make an 
orator wo must begin from tho beginning and 
I consequently shall begin to shape the studies 
or an orator from lus infancy. , . Tho 
term oiator had a wide connotation with 
Quintilian. The orator was nob merely tho 
man who could speak, the eloquent man; 
ho was tho vir bonus dicendi penlus (tho vir¬ 
tuous man shilled in speaking), he was t.ho 
mr civihx, tho cili/cn who employed all his 
skill and ability and vhtue m tho service of 
the state Ilonco tho tiaining of an orator 
included far more than more technique or 
elocution; cloquenlia meant more than ora¬ 
torical power; it included literary ability, 
good taste and judgment, and virtuous con¬ 
duct (optima 8cnticns> optima dicens), 

Quintilian believed that education must 
begin at a vciy t oarly ago. lienee care must 
bo taken in tho choice of a nurso Actual 
instruction may be commenced bcfoio lho 
seventh year. Education is necessary to pre¬ 
vent mental stag nation Tho child can bo 
taught the nlphnbet early, not merely by mem¬ 
ory or by rote, but by actually associating the 
shape and sound of the letters. Care must be 
taken that the young pupils speak slowly and 
distinctly Writing may bo learned by tracing 
and imitating Icltcis. When the seventh year 
is reached, tlio time for definite jnalruction 
has come Quintilian . discuses tho relalivo 
merits of private tutorinl instruction nnd tho 
public school, and decides emphatically in 
favor oT tho latter, on aocial aa much na any 
oLhor (pounds. At tlio grammar school tho 
pupil will loam above all tho prmaiplos of 
grammar or the science of speaking and writing 
carefully (emendate loqucndi scribcndiquo sci- 
enlia). And fiiat Greek grammar will bo 
taught, Latin boiug taken up later. Greek 
is of importance in tho curriculum; by it 
ability ia scoured to study tho various sciences 
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in the original Boarces. (Compare with thin 
the argument for the classics in the Ilonaia- 
flanco poriod,) After learning the elements of 
grammar, the pupils pioGcetl to litoraturo aud 
read as widely ria possible, especially such 
works na ore marked not only by excellonce of 
stylo, but by moral worth of content, Uulcs 
of style and good usage can only be ncquned 
by broad reading and observing the usage of 
scholars. The grammar school is succeeded 
by the school of the rhetor, who gives tho 
tochnicnl training in stylo and composition 
While rules o( stylo me taught by him, tlw? 
independence, spirit, and imagination of tho 
pupils must be given free play. j But to these 
qualities nuibt lie atltlod the acquisition of ideas 
from rending tho works of orators, hit ton ana, 
philosophers, and poets, tho ono way of train¬ 
ing tho judgment and good taste Here again 
there is an insistence on llio moinl worth of tho 
content (id quod esi oralori ncccssanum , . . 
euoftcniha pcnitus auctoribua gm dc wirlule 
yraecipiuni), To the litcuiry subjects Quin¬ 
tilian adds geometry and music, the one ns 
a mental truming, the other ns a part of liberal 
education. 

Throughout Quintilian insists that the 
teacher respect tho lmbvuUmUty of the child 
TIo stands jn the place of tho parent mul ifl 
rcaponsiblo for tho icsulL of his instruction. 
Character, to uso a, modern term, must lie tho 
end of education and all instruction should ho 
educative to that end Corpoial punishment 
should bo ohiTiiimtcid entirely, mul tlio teacher's 
personality and tlui pupil's sense of lumen must 
take its place Tho teacher must como into 
close contact with his pupils, and for this pm- 
pose among oLlicrs Quintiliun advocates relax¬ 
ation and games, in which the Loachoi should 
take part, And Die product of ins scheme or 
education is to be ** the Iruo citizen (.rained for 
the ndiniiitBti ation of public and private busi¬ 
ness, who can rule cities by his coun.sol, make 
thom stable by laws, improve them by judg¬ 
ment, no other in fact than the orator if 

No other educational lvoik exercised so much 
influence on ftcnaissnnco educational thought 
as did the InutihUiu Oratoria It was only 
discovered by Foggio at St Gallon in 1417, 
although Petrarch may have had an inconi- 
pIqLg copy, Centored ns the Renaissance was 
ia the Homan ideal, tho miporlanco of the 
Institutes was recognized by all educational 
Iciulcifl With Phi Larch’s 7repl TmftiuJi' iyajyjjr 
Quin Lilian's work was for long Llio only educa¬ 
tional treatise of tho ancient period which was 
given any consideration ViLlonno i& reported 
to have 11 oxLolled Quintilian in remarkable 
tonnfl, aa tho best authority on life aiul 
scholarship." And TOrnsinus apologizes for 
his educational treatise " seeing that Quin¬ 
tilian has said in elYcct the Inst woul on tho 
matter." In Italy. Germany (Rudolph Agiic- 
ola, Erasmus, Mclanchthon), Einneo (Biul6, 
tho College Guyenne, Rollm), and in England 


(Sir Thom ns fllyot) Qu inti linn J H ulnna worn 
widespiond And, indeed^ it needed but tho 
addition of the Christian ideal to the pagan’s 
ideal of citizenship to make it acceptable to 
all educators IIow far QuiiiLiliun’s infliicnco 
1ms come down in an unbroken line through 
ViUorino and Arnold of Uupby to Llio EugUah 
public schools, it is difficult to say, but in 
largo mojumro liifi ideas may be seen in Llio 
moclei ii ideal of the if G hr inti an fidUlamiux n 

.See lliiKTonic. 
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QUIZ —A Lnnn said to ho a colloquial 
abbreviation of qitc/tlten, It usually moans 
an mfomml ox am mu lion conducted by Llio 
oial muLhod, although nu met lines loosely 
applied by stiidcnU in short writ!on examina¬ 
tions 

In coll ego and university woik llio “quiz” 
Is frequently Llio mifiliUtm through discus¬ 
sions and questions of Lhc ground coveted in a 
previous lectino. 

QUOTIENT. — See DivtHiON. 

RABANUS (HRABANUS) MAURUS 
<7&1 (?)-850), — Medieval scholar and teacher, 
bom ilI Minim mid at an ouily a£c sent to 
Tnlila (g.D ) ns an oblate of Lhc older of St. 
Benedict Ills ability soon showed itself and 
he was ient to Touiu, where lie studied under 
and became a favorite pupil of Alcmil, who 
called him Mnui us after tiio favonLc pupil of 
St. Benedict lie lclurncd lo Eulda in 801 but 
was again scut to Tours foi a yeai in chnigo 
of a pupil (tS02), In 81S lie was apiioinLcd jieacl 
of the .sohoola at Fulda, Uui schola inlet ior for 
oblatca, and Lhe schola eilniot' For lay pupils, 
llftbnmi.s was a keen student mul a dovolrd 
teacher |pul in a Hltort time nLtractrd pupils 
from all pints of Europe fm both nclioold 
Fiom 822 to 842 he was abbot of Eiildn mid 
in 847 became Aichbiahop of Alni From 
812 to 817 he lived in retirement aud wrote Lho 
Dc Unwerao l an cney eloped m work bn and on 
Isidore (q v ). 

Rabnmia Wna tin ardent student of tlio seven 
liberal arts and of the olasaicnl and Biblical 
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liteiaturcs. lie wrote Biblical comm entail eg, 
an abstract of Prisuinn (Execrplio dc aile gtam- 
mntica PriKiam), c- Dc comp n to, iuul a trea¬ 
tise on alphabet* and abbreviations (De 
inuenhono lingunrum), and a chronological 
work. Par ecUicntioiml history, hia most 
important work is the 7)e cloicorum mtitilii- 
hone (On lift'Education of (he Cleigg) wiittenm 
819, In this work Ilalmnua lias frequently 
drawn on St. Augustine (On O/imtum Doctrine) 
and Gicgory (Pastoral Caie) Tlio tioali.se 
deals mainly with llio (mining of the clergy, 
but Book III deals with education in general 

Thai 11 nb a mis musL have owed much of his 
influence to his ability as el Lrachcr may lie 
supposed from Jus hints on clngg management 
lie insists, ou leaped Cor individuality Meth¬ 
ods must be vaiied need ding lo the nge, 
ability, and intelligence oT the pupils. Sub¬ 
jects must be pi o,seated in a clear and concrcto 
manner; verbosity must bo avoided, and 
instruction must bo terse and to the point. 
Above all, pupils must be liamed to be inde¬ 
pendent. That much depends on the pc ton¬ 
ality of the teacher has been pointed out, but 
disciplinary measures, while necessary, must 
be exercised wiLh disciclion according to indi¬ 
vidual character (sccimdum qiiahtahm houiims 
sic debet tcniycran dmciphnn magisirontni 3 
and disciplinn cum disci choiic), Among tho 
pupils of Rnluuum were many who aUnlned 
fame as scholars and touchers in the next 
generation, the most piominent being Sorvalus 
Lupus, abbot of Females, Walnfriri Strabo, 
abbot of llei chon an, Goltschalk, and Rudolph, 
Ilabanus's successor. 
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RABELAIS, FRANQOIS (M83-I553). — 
French hwmoribb and Biilmst, tilgniliDanl for 
his nilluenco upon the thought of Montaigne 
(qu), Locke (q,v ), nnd Rousseau (q v ) rather 
than for any diioct offcct upon the education 
of his day. Ilia early years arc shrouded ill 
mysLory, and tho first leal oviclcnco we lmvc of 
his existence is when he wna in tho monastery 
at Fon tcimy-1 e-Comte (1519). Although a 
monk of the Franciscan and later of the Bene¬ 
dictine order, physician, lecturer in medicine 


nnd in anatomy, and writer, he is beat known 
to uh on account of his litcraiy work as hnmoi- 
ist and Babuiet lie was a friend of Iluiltcua 
(q v ) and of Du Dellays Ilis most famous 
writings wcie Pantagiucl and Garganlua, tho 
fust parts of these being pubhsJicd in 1533 
nnd 1535, rcapocLivcly. Though these names 
nrc not onginal witli Rabelais, and iu fact were 
probably names of giants well known to the 
icopic of the Middle Ages, yet the treatment 
iy (lie pern of Rabelais is no bold and ho novel 
that he is often looked upon ns their creatoi 
In his educational philosophy, lie was one of 
the early ienlists, in violent opposition to the 
prevailing scholastic formalism of his time, but 
yet unable to get away fioin the book na the 
chief Bource of Ins material. This twofold 
trndonoy, n realist na judged in the lipht of his 
contemporaries, a humanist in his faithfulness 
tn classical nnd book learning, has resulted in 
the double charactcination 11 humanist-i enl¬ 
ist." In Garganlua, the innnncis mid educa¬ 
tion of the sixteenth century are satirized in 
the most uithlcH rasluou The training under 
the old scheme is an utLer fa dure, nnd Gai- 
gantua is " icediicatcd " The physical, the 
moral and religious, and the intellectual de¬ 
ments nre^ all carefully included with special 
emphasis in this Inst catcgoiy upon scientific 
i hr true Li on and sane method Wo find hero 
a complete exposition of his educational idens> 

F K F. 
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RACE PROBLEM, EDUCATION AND 
THE. — See Immigration and Education; 
Industrial Education, Negroes, Educa¬ 
tion or. Bouthkrn Educational Move¬ 
ment; also the section on educational condi¬ 
tions in the various articles on U\e Southern 
States. 

RACE PSYCHOLOGY.— That branch of 
social psychology which deala with the special 
ohnrnc Loris lies of particular groups of pcojilo, 
Thus the sensory characteristics of primitive 
peoples may be investigated as a special topio 
in race psychology. Again, Lhe peculiar social 
institutions of a given people may bo con- 
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trn&ted ^vifcli the peculiar social institutions of 
oLlicr nations at tho sumo level of culture, 
The people of Eastern Europe Jmvc certain 
typical chavaalcvisUcs which differentiate them 
from the people of Western Em ope, Tho 
science of ethnology denis with these and oLlur 
racial differences. In so far as the differences 
with which ethnology deals me menial in char¬ 
acter ancl tire of psychological significance, 
the fields of raco psychology and ethnology 
are coincident Ethnology is a broader term, 
and includes also physical ehuracLoiitslics and 
the study of institutions beyond the sLiicLly 
psychological instil lit ions which would ho 
included in race psychology For a treatment 
of the brondci problem and for references, seo 
Social Psychology. G. II, J. 

IIADCLIFFE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. —Systematic instruction of women by 
professors mid other instmctois of Harvard 
University began m 1879; and in 1BS2 the 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women was founnlly organized The work 
had no official relation with tho Umvcisity 
umil 1804, when tho name of the Society was 
changed, by act of the General Cou\l of Massa¬ 
chusetts, to Rndcliffc College. The president 
and Fellows of Ilarvaid Collcgo have been con¬ 
stituted the Boaid of Visitors of UadclifTo 
College. The requirements foi admission uro 
identical with those foi ruhnisaion to Harvard 
College. The courses of instruction given in 
Rndcliffc nrc for the most parL identical with 
courses in Harvard, and are given by tho tatno 
instructors They aio move than sufficient 
to enable a woman to perform the work re¬ 
quited by the University foi the degrees of 
A B. and A.M In nddition to these, graduate 
students in RadclilTc have access to a huge 
number of giactuate courses in Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. In sevn al departments students have 
taken the Ph D degree. The number of 
teachers is 103. TUo examinations arc tho 
same in both institutions, and the diplomas 
conferring the dogices of A.lb, A.M,, and 
Ph.D are countersigned by the Pie sklent of 
Hmvfticl University as a guniaiUco that these 
degiees are equivalent to the corresponding 
degrees given by the University. Mrs, Eliza¬ 
beth C. Agnssiz was the first President, and 
remained Ifonoiaiy President until her death 
in 1DOO She w'fts succeeded in 1903 by Pro¬ 
fessor LeBuron Russell Biiggs, Dean of the 
Faculty of Alla and Sciences of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity The first Dean of RadclifTc was Miss 
Agnes Irwin, Shr was succeeded in 1010 by 
Miss Mary Coes 

The RadclifTc buildings consist of two admin- 
ibtiafcion and Lecture buildings, a lib vary con¬ 
taining 25,000 volumes, a gymnasium, ancl three 
halls of residence The students have access 
to the IImv aid Museums, and have Lho use of 
tho Harvard and Harvard-Andover Libraries. 
Opportunities for study in the Harvard Astro¬ 


nomical Observatory and the Herbarium nro 
nlso a/folded In 101 J—1012, 500 students 
weic leguitciccl in ItndchlTc), M, C, 

RAFFIA WORK. — Hoc IIoubkholu Anis; 

iNDUfaTJlIAL AllTH, MANUAL TRAINING. 

RAFINESQUE, CONSTANTINE SAM¬ 
UEL (1703-1812), — Ponputctia auhoolma&Uir 
andscientist; traveled and Nbiulird in Europe 
IIo was an itinerant schoolmaster m the Miusih- 
sippi Valley and foi a lime pioFrMur nl Tran¬ 
sylvania University. Ilis bludic« of Lhc botany 
and geology of the United Slates (eomc of 
them translated into French) lepiescnt the 
most extended and careful early scientific 
work done in America \V. S M, 

RAGGED SCHOOLS. —Institutions estab¬ 
lished in the British Isles fm lhc education of 
destitute children, waifs, and strays who wcio 
not reached by other agencies or who were 
entirely neglecLcil The movement was begun 
hugely in imitation of the work of John Pounds 
(q y.) The schools were maintained by vol- 
untaiy contiilnitioiiH, and in many cases tho 
services of voluntary letvchcia were obtained 
The nirn of the schools was to give an elemen¬ 
tal y Christian education to cluklien who would 
otherwise have grown up in utter ignorance and 
sin. By Lhc side of the lagged schools ninny* 
other activities for llw aociul uplift of those, 
whom they could leach wcie begun. Thus in 
connection with the Ragged School Union, 
established in London in I81d> Lliorc weic 
maintained: Sunday schools, day schools, 
evening schools, penny hanks, aliildieii’a 
ahurchcs, nnionls 1 mcetingflj bands of hope, 
clothing clubs, ragged chinches, messenger 
and shoeblack biigucta, homes, industrial 
classes, etc. Fiom 1050 the* Committee of 
Council on Education in England gave a ^rnnt 
to ragged schools under ecu Inin conditions. 
Schools or this type sprang up all oyer llie 
country mill were established by different 
denominations. Their usefulness was largely 
destroyed when compulsory education was 
introduced nricr 1670 But they did a con¬ 
siderable scrvico in tinining up as respectable, 
self-supporting citizens those who otherwise 
would have found no helping hand. 

See Catipunteii, Maiiy; Guthiiie, Thomas; 
JMohe, Hannah, Raikes, Roiiisnr, Sunday 
Schools, 

RAIKES, ROBERT (173R-] fill). — Pro¬ 
moter of the Sunday schools (ryu.), boin at 
Glouccstei, England. lie bo came, on hia 
father's death, editor nncT printer of the 
(rbntcesfcr Journal. From an omly ago he was 
much interested in social niul philnnLliropia 
questions, and especially in prison rcfoim. 
Through bis study or the latter and his lie- 
quent visits to the working olnss districts of 
Gloucester, lie aaw the chief cause oT degrada- 
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tion in Llio neglect of adequate training of 
oliildion In 1780 llaikca engaged a woman 
Lt> taku charge of ft .Sunday nuhonl foi tlio 
depraved and vusiouf^ oliildicii in 1783 he 
gave an account of 1iih work in his Journal, 
and a loller of bin (in the huIjjpoL wiih published 
in the Gentleman' h Magazine in 1781. In 
1783 llnikeH became nnHueiaied wiLh lloy. 
Thomas Stock, who luul already opened 
Sunday hcIuhiIh at Ashbury, Jh’ikshiie, ami in 
Gloucester, Tho two engaged and paid Llia 
aaluiy of thiod or rriurC cache in to keep school 
on Sunday, and UuikcH in addition paid to have 
the hcIiooIh opened on week days 

Raikcs fiLtiacted conHideiable attention by 
tho accounts printed in lira own paper and in 
Iho GcjitifmajL’jt Magazine. lie had many 
correspondents and ninny viFuloia, including 
the Duke of Gloucester. Ilo was invited to 
St Pelomlnng by lSmpirss (Jalhcrine, In 
1787 ho was elected honoraiy member or Iho 
Sunday School Society which had been cb- 
tablished in 1785 and cIioho thus to honor llto 
" Fournier M of the movement It would bo 
difficult to ouLahlinh Iho claim of Ilmkcs to 
be tho founder of .Sunday schools. Undoubt¬ 
edly ho did good woik and sacrificed much 
money nml pnrsonnl energy for tho cause, bub 
many others Imd luboied (pjieLly in the sumo 
diicctionboLhbefoio and during liislire, It was 
his good fortune Lo have the means oT nttmet- 
ing attention at n Lime when iiiLciesb was 
already being shown in the work elsewhere. 

Sco Sunday Schools. 

ReforcncGB — 

fticfionnri/ of Kidwnnl Diographi/ 

Gukuutiy. A. Robert Itaihca, Journalist and Philan¬ 
thropist (London, 1H77 ) 

IIahuth, J, JJ Robert Itaihcs , the Man and Ifis lPV>rt. 
(llriHtol, n.tl.) 

RAILWAY SCHOOLS. — See ArrnTGNTiCK- 
flinp and Education, Lnihjatiual Educa¬ 
tion. 

RAMBAULT, MARY LUCINDA BONNEY 
(lfllG-1000), — Founder of the Ogontz School; 
educated at IIcunilLon Academy and the Troy 
Seminary She taught in accoiulaiy schools at 
Jersey City, New York City, Beaufort, S C., 
and at tho Troy Female Seminary. In I860 
she founded a aeeomlary school for girls in 
Philadelphia, subsequently lcmovcd to OgonU 
She was one of tho founders of tlie Indian 
Association. W. S M. 

RAMSAUER, JOHANNES (J70O-1R48). — 
A ffOiinaii educator, pupil of Zkjstfllozm, bom 
at llcrisan in Lho canton of AppcnzcII, Switzer¬ 
land In 1800 ho was taken by Pcstalozzi into 
his school nt Bmgdoif, and followed him later 
on (1805) to Yvcrclun, where Uo was promoted 
to the position of n teacher in the school and, 
at the same time, acted aa Pcstalozzi'B private 
secretary Thus for sixteen years lie lived 


in closest communion with the master and 
imbibed his ideas. In 1810 he was appointed 
teacher in n newly established educational nisli- 
Lulion at Wurzburg, but in the fall of that year 
he neenpLed a call of Queen Cathmine of WuvL- 
tnnbeig to become the tutor of her two sons, 
and to direct an elementary school for cluklicn 
of the higher clams at Stuttgart When, 
nfLer Lhc death of Queen Cnlhmine in 1810, 
her sons removed to Oldenburg, Rninsnucr 
went with them and continued to direct their 
education IIu nlau established a school for 
gnls which, in 1S3G, was merged with tho 
Cnrilici include, founded by Prince Peter. 
Rumsaucr lemnmccl connected with this school 
until bra death. lie made valuable eoiHrL 
billions to tho methodology of freehand Qiid 
geometrical drawing, buL his chief lmportauco 
lies in his splendid exposition of the woik and 
diameter of Pcstalozzi Among hie writings 
arc Zcichnungskhrc (/n.slruclion in Drawing, 
1821); Elements of Geowelt y f 182(1, ICurzc Skizzc 
manes pUdagogiachcn Lebens mil besondeter 
BcriLchMcIiiigung auf Pcstalozzi und seme An - 
slfl/fca (Shoit Sketch of my Educational Career, 
tnih special Reference to Pcstalozzi and Ida Insti¬ 
tutions, 1838, 2d cd., 18S0) and the Book of 
Molheis. published ah bho occasion of Lhc one 
lmndicath anniversary of the birth of Pcs- 
lalozzi in 1B4G. F M. 

References, — 

Alio, Dctdacho Biographic. Yol XXVII, p 21D. 
I3AI1NAUU, II. Aincncaii Journal of JidueaUon, VdI. 
VII, pp. 301-301 

Rein, W. Encyktopndischaa Ilandbuch tier Plldngooih, 
a.v. Aairiflfliicr, Jofuumcs, 

RAJV1US, PETRUS, OR PIERRE DE LA 
RAMEE (1515-1572) —French humanist and 
educational loformor IIo waa bom nt Culh, 
Picardy, of humble parentage, but woikctl Ins 
way thiouRh the College of Nnyunc, Unlvoi- 
sitv of Pans IIo conceived a high esteem for 
dialectic, but was disgusted with the found 
and useless disputations through which it waa 
taught, aiul soon bioko with tho Aristotelian- 
ism of the day. At Ins master's examination 
in 153G, he defended tho thesis; "All that 
Aristotlo has saul, is falso", and ill 1643, 
ns principal of lho College of Avo Maria, ho 
crystallized his point of view on the negative 
Bide in hin A ni n i a duo a ions on Anstotlc , aird 
on the poaiLivc m lua Divisions (latci, Insti- 
tntions) of Dialectic. lie waa attacked by 
prominent, but pedantic, scholars; a biased 
commission of five decided that " llamiia hns 
acted rashly, arrogantly, and impudently ,J ; and 
the king pi old hi tod tho publication of his works 
and forbado liiin to locturo upon philosophy 
Upon the accession of Ilonry II in 1547, how¬ 
ever, the mlcrdicfc was roinovod through tho 
influence of the Cnidinal of Lorraine, and, in 
1661, greator latitude was afforded Ramus by 
hiH appointment to a new chair in tho Colloge 
of France. lie had proviouBly (1541) becomo 
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principal of tho College of Proslcs. nnd now everything must bn gormanr to Lho particular 
undertook n revision of all the literal nrts, subject, anil (c) primacy r*/ the general (Ha0‘ 

and published numerous warka upon, gramnuu o<W) 3 or " the Jaw of window," whcioby any- 

{LnLin, Greek, and French, aa wall ns a gonaral thing that obLnins throng limit a subject should 
trcati 9 o), rhetoric, dialectic, mathematics (aiith- bo staled nL lho oulael. and only Mien Tn 
mcfcic, gcomoLry. and genoral ticatiscs), nnd mothod llnmus arranged a plan of woik 
physics (natural sciences). II-Q also wrote through which abundant tune should be* given 
treatises upon ethics nnd theology, and pub- to careful explanation, insuiiiig a knowledge 
lushed Ilia lectures on Ciecio, Quintilian, Vergil, of the pnnciplca and inclining of ouch lecture, 
and Ciesar. In nil, ho Issued hity-two works, nnd applying thorn in piacLice. There were 
and ten other a wo published posthumously two aspects to " pitudUr" (n) anrih/ais, or cnti- 
IIg wag noted for Ids oloqucinco, anil scvcml cnl examination of tho way in which a passage 

times represented the university beforo the conforms to Lho rules, niicl (/;) yoiesis, or pro- 

Itiug In lfifll lie succeeded in socuring a re- duclion at hist of ffomclhmg akin to llio model, 
ncwal of university privileges and some of tho ami later mom independent creation. In each 
aucais in salary for fclio piafcsaoiam the Cnlloga subject he established tho practical goal of 
of Fiance. In tho same year he wni converted use, aiul nindo lus definition of it from that 
to Protestantism In his Recommendations standpoint. His organization of the " arts" 

jo) lho Reformation of the University (15C2), rested upon dichotomy, or a division of earh 

he held that the fees should he abolished, Lho portion of subject mailer into two parts Ilia 
largo number of mnstcis be replaced by a few grammar included only ff etymology " and 
public professor, 1 ! paid by the state, that ins true- " syntax " In Huh " nrt " he sought to ealnb- 
tion bo mado more practical, and that demarca- ball llic use of j and o to represent the con,lo¬ 
tion bo made between secondary and higher want Bound 1 } up to that lime included h\ v and 
education Theso last two steps alienated the it. to improve) pronunciation and to introduce 
Cardinal of Loirainc and tho faculties, and phonetic spoiling. It helm ic was divided into 
gically strengthened his conservative oppo- 11 expression 11 and 11 action, n and under llio 
nents Antngomsin to him was increased by form or bo included " prosody." which ho bad 
lus opposition to tho recognition of the Jesuit injected Rom guinuiuux lie aiiaiply separated 
Collogo of Clermont by the Univorsily (1504), lhetoric from giumiunr on tho ono imnd, and 
nnd to tho nppohitincmt of tlic incompetent fiom dialectic oil the otlioi, excluding cqunlly 
Carpentarius to n chair of mathematics at lho 11 syntax," nnd <l mvontion, " and 11 arrangc- 
Collegc oC France (15G0), Three times (1.5(12, monfc, JI Dialectic was treated move Lis the art 
1567, and 1508) ho was driven into oxilo with of pomuision and exposition than of tho ilis- 
hia coroligioniats On Lho InsL occasion ho covciy at tiutli, and ha hold that it could bo 
was enabled to visit foi two yoara tho chief learned befloi by ob,solving Cicoio's unago 
humanistic ccntrn of Germany and Switzer- than by fiUulymg the ctmonn of lho Opinion, 
land, nnd was received with tho gicatest con- lie hold it to be mmply the practical nrL of 
flicloration by all tho mast renowned scholars debating n question, and lcfiifled Lo comiclcr 
tlioro lie relumed in 1570, but his enemies any of the preliminary metaphysical piobloins, 
bad him excluded from teaching, although Ho rDCogmml tho Ion chief classes of argu- 
it was finally amuigocl that he should retain mania of Aristotle, and adopted his first lluoo 
his salary and devote himself to writing. Tie figures, but rnjeetod the fourlh In aiith- 
was most brutally murdcicd during tho mas- mctic and geometry ho eliminated all coin- 
Bncrc of St Rnrtholomow's Day plcxilios Ilia gcomctiicnl dcinonslratioiiH 

Ramis m, — Tho clucC aim of Ramus in cdu- were clear and well arranged, and for the first 
cation was to free the liberal arts from barren- Lime nppoared in the form of dcinonslrnLiona. 
ness and needless difficulties Tho principles Ho advocated that physics bo studied from 
underlying his reforms rnny bo summed up in nature and philosophical nbslinelion bo 
three key words 1 (1) imt\uc, (2) system, nnd avoided, but noUuklly bu borrowed hit* material 
(3) practice His guide for the selection of from Amtotlc'a Physics, Pliny's Natural Fhs- 
subjcct matter was the observation or nature, lory, and Voigd's Georgies, and arrnngcd it 
Tlia miitcrial for grammar, ho hold, should bo deductively. 

derived flora actual visage, — tho an cion t Influence. — llrvmlmn wits dobalofl through- 
tongues from Lho classical writers, and tlia out Western Europe for mine than a oantury. 
modem fiom the spoocli of the puoplo. Logic and loft a groat impression upon philosophical 

should bo biLNed upon tho observation of tho and educational thoughl It found many 

human mind, and nntnml sciences upon tho advocates in Franco ami mlhumeod lho work of 
investigation of physical nature. %stein, or Descavtos and lho Pint TtayitliBlis. It had a 

arrangement of subject matter, ho [ourulotl little following in Spain, Foilugal, and iLnly, 

upon tlic following principles takon fioin nnd much cnlluismstn aroso fiom its inlroduc- 
Aristollcr (a) universality (xara Trai/rdr) or tion into Donmaik by llrag, and into the Low 
"the law aE truth/' wlvcicby every precept Countries by Nnneol. In Engl and it mado 
must be true in all instances; (b) homogeneity little progress at OxCord, which wns clovoted to 
(xa(? J avro), or "tho law of juatico," wlicicby Aristotle, but Cambridge, through the eiTorta 
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at AscJuiin, proved hnspiluble IL was given 
vogue Ihoro by Digby, Uti 1 luLm of Jbicim, and 
Milton published a Litini* upon ll. The 
Count of Mmruy, mgenl of Henlhuid, who Imd 
been n pupil of Ramus, pnpuliirizod it them, In 
tiwilminlid it wus openly prnfi'RHi l d nl most 
of thr cities by Hindi men ns Armiimis, Ziuiiger, 
and Fit ignis It oxorled lls gi indent iullueiiee 
in Lhc (iriinnn Hlnlcs, where iL win aided by 
uiii\i*rnily lectors, like KJuiin, PalniehiH, and 
CluyluuiiH, and Lhn ehair of philosophy at 
nearly all Protestant liisliLiilions name for a 
lime lo bo hold by il HuiuihL. Tho buliieriuiH, 
however, HiNponlmg lhat it was an oulgrowLh 
or Calvinism, opposed Lo it the diahiclie of 
Mel and ilium, and fierce nmlentH arose, which 
eventually crowded it out F P. O 

Hoforoncoa i — 

DrflMA7,r, (' A JMraa /fumr/fl, Pro/rsseur ait CoVtgo 
ilc Fr/irUT (l'rtrlH. IMP I ) 

Gjuvkr, F I 1 Piter lintnti’i and the Pditcalwnal 
Deformation 0 / thr Siitirnth Crnttiru. (New York, 
Hill!) 

Loiihimn, I 1 Prtrm Aaron rds Thruhaf (tilrtisv 
lnirtf, IK 7 H ) 

Qivf.v, J The Skeptu a of tho I'rcurh Nntauiwirtrc, 
C!linii, II (LoikJdii. 1MH ) 

I’nAhTi,, K, \on Vilur P Arinin* (Munich, 1S7N ) 
WAlUilMiroN, (* fin Jinn, irt Fir, err* ckni 1 1, ct an 
Ojam'ifi*. (I’uriH 1H. r iTi ) 

Wi iikKiiT, (1 Dm Ki\cifcl<i]'tldic dtrt Petrus Jilamiia. 
(I,pi|izik, 1 HUH,) 

RANDALL, SAMUEL S (1HU0-1HHI). —- 
Superintendent of schools; educated 11 L Ox¬ 
ford Academy and rib Hamilton (Jnllcgo IIo 
Luuglil m the publie schools of New Ycnk 
Stale; was for many years deputy stain 
superintendent of public litHlrurlion, and from 
1851 to 1870 was superintendent of m'lionla 
of New York City, lfis edueaLional publica¬ 
tions innlude Uisttny of the Common School 
System of thn Stale nf New York , Principles 
of Popular titlurnlitm, and Mental and ftfor nl 
Culture. lie was editor or the District School 
Jovrnul from 1815 to 1852. W S M. 


result, lho Jlamlolph-Macoii fyslcin of col¬ 
leges and academies was established with Lhc 
following instiLuti 011 s llandolpli-Macon Col¬ 
lege aL Ashland, for men; Academics for boys 
at Hertford Oily (1800) and Front Iloynl 
(1802); an InuLilulo for rivIh nt Dau villa 
(1807), and Lho Randolph-Mac on Woman’s 
CoUogo at Lynchburg (q.v ), 189.1 William W, 
Smith, A.M.. Uj I), is Chancellor. Tho 
collego at Ashland gives courses leading to tho 
dogrcPB of A.U , 11 a. and A M The roquire- 
incuts for on Ira nen arc fouilcon units of high 
school work Tho faculty in 1911-1012 con¬ 
sisted of flovoiUoon members, and tho student 
0111 ollmont was 101. 

Reference — 

Innv, II Iliatnrif of Itandolph-Macon College, Vir- 
l/i/iin (Ilic limontl, Yn , 1BUB ) 

RANDOLPHS AC ON WOMAN'S COL¬ 
LEGE, LYNCHBURG, VA — An institu¬ 
tion for lughm education of women founded 
by fmliserinticm of the citizens of Lynchburg 
and placed under tho caic of Hie Randolph- 
Mueon Hoard of Trustees, (Sqq IIandolpu- 
Mujon CJolleue, Ashland, Va.) Tho col¬ 
lage was opened 111 1893 ami 1ms rapidly risen 
lo a loading position among women's colleges, 
being placed in ff Division A IJ ni the Report of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion (1010) The entrance requirements nro 
fifteen units of high school work. Tho couisoa 
in the college lead to tho degico of AH. ancl 
A M In 1900 Lhn college wjls admitted by 
tho Carnegie Foundation to the rein mg allow¬ 
ance fiy.sLem, but waa roinovod in 1009, sinco 
the board of Liusilres remained denominational 
under the Virginia Confcienco or the Methodist 
Church, SouLli. Tho faculty in 1911-1012 con- 
Hisled of foity-six membavs nml the student 
enrollment was 570 

RASH — See Infectious Diseases. 


RATE AID FOR EDUCATION,— See Enq- 
RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE, ASH- land, Education tn. 

LAND, VA —The oldest mllege in Lho 

country under MalhodisL nUHjnei’H. I 11 1S3G RATE BILL. — The term given in America 
a sulf-perpoliiatiiiR body of ti unices wan inenr- during the eighteenth and curly half of the 
pointed and nluirLeied by tin* General As- nineteenth century to tho school Tees collected 
tiomldy of Virginia in respoime lo n suggestion from tho pupils Such "raLca " weio often 
of llie General (Jonforenee of Lhc MotliodisL established and lho amouiiL determined by law. 
Episcopal Church, to ontnldish 11 a seminary Sco Fees; Fjiee School, 
of Icnrning for Lho huiLrucLum of youLli." A 

college for nimi, nninod nfLrr John Randolph. RATIO AND PROPORTION. — Although 
of Iloauoke, and Nathaniel Macon, United the idea of ratio is probably prchistoiic. smeo 
Slatea SoniiLm from North Garolnm for Lhii Ly- it involves only such a concept ns twico 
hovon yours, was o.sLahbfdicd at HoydLon, and ns large/' or " half ns lnrgc/ J the subject is 
Lhc firrtt cIush was giadualcd in 1S35. The first mot in mathematics in tho seql or tho 
college was moved to Ashland in 1898. In Egyptians, a certain ratio perhaps corrcspond- 
1890 lho Hoard of Trustees obtained an ing Lo our tangent of an an^lc. It is first 
amended charter with power Lo M meet, cstab- found as a prominent feature 111 mathematics 
liah, and maintain , . schools, aenclemica, or in the school of Pythagoras (q.v,), Pythng- 
othcr institutions of Running for the in- oras wqs so mucli inteicstcd in tho musical 
struction of the youth of the land/ 1 As a notes formed by strings that were altered in a 
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given ratio thiiL Lhc Greeks oceuMOiuilly rele¬ 
gated tho subject Lo the domain of nmsn*. 
liurtoxua (g.tf.), however, treated it as ft paib 
of gcomcliy, anil piobubly vinto lho fifLU 
book of the " Klcmontn " or Iriunlid (<7 tF), 
■wherein the subject is discussed Isiromaeluis 
(iju), on Lho other hand, included it in lua 
nnthmcLie Among Lhoso who niiulo it a pari 
of Lho theory of music ma 3 r be mentioned 
Tbcon of Smyrna (fl. about 110 a d,). Tbo 
fact llmtmgenoinl Uio Greeks did not eouceivr) 
or ratios as numbers, but rather u«* 1 clalions, 
is the reason for such tuirns ns H duplicate! 
ratio/' 0 compound ratios/’ and the like, 
Tho use of the lwin ratio hi the picaenfc smo 
is relatively modern, In Latin tho word was 
coinmoidy mu ployed to moan computation. 
Tor the idea which we express by a* b the lain 
Latin wriLois used lho wind projmWio, using 
'jirovorlionnltia.! ns we would now use ptopoi- 
fcion Tims 111 speaking of what wo would now 
call latio and proportion Uiey used Lite equiva¬ 
lent of pYoporlum and proportionftlh.y, So 

we have m a nmmiffoript of Cnnipamis, a 
well-known mathematical writer of tho thir¬ 
teenth century f a cluipLer “ Do pi oporliono 
ct propoi(iniinlitalp " TL 10 Idle of the great 
work of Faduolo (ij.ii,) fuumUcs anotlmr illua- 
trftliou of this usage, containing aa it does the 
woids ,f Propoitiom ct Propoi lionalitft. u This 
accounts for tho expressions ilint nrn atill 
heard, " Divide this in the propofhon (instead 
of ratio) of 2 to 3/' and " What is the pwj- 
porlioimlily of these numboih ’l ,J Wula 
proporfao and proportionalities Wero used in 
these 0 gi\rcs, i uf lo was ofbm used to indicate 
fractional relations, and numerous inl-ios Jinrl 
fl])GCinl mimes. Poi example), there woio mul¬ 
t iple laljos (aa: ft), superpai licular ratios 
(ft 4- 1' «•)» the Rcsquilfttem (3. 2 ), anil so on, 
Of buaUtcruiH wa have aiiLy tlia ratio oC greater 
and of less inequality remaining, and oven 
theso arc louiul only iii a lew algebras 

The ancients considered srvoial hinds of 
proportion, including the following,— 

nritlunrlic, b - a =■ rZ — c; 

geometnc, a: b — c tl\ 

and Imunonic, 1 - i = 1 - 1. 

bade 

These arc hudii in lho following illustration, 
from tho fust edition of the aiithmolic of floe- 
LlllUS {q.u ). 

Of theso and various othciH only the geo- 
moLrie propot tion hits romained This form 
baa, however, kepi so vend of Lho luudont 
names, such ns propoiLion by composition, by 
division, by allorimlion, and so on Lernis that 
have lost till of their original Bignirieauea and 
tlmfc hnvo nhendy bean banished from a nLli- 
niolic, boing found only in geometry and occa¬ 
sionally m algebra Those tonus will soon 
disappear, tlioro baing no good reason Tor their 
retention, 


Froporhon having grown up aw a parL of 
gcovnctiy, u homcwhnC [uuilogoua form grew 
up m tins Rule of Thrno, a rulo of business 
arjlhmelin, In smell an example ns LUc ono 
rarpuiiiig the cost or five things when tho cost 
of four Llimgs is known, there am given Llnee 
tcuns from which the fourth lm It be found. 
The Hindus spoke of Urn rule as the Rule of 
Threo and they gnvo Lho fanciful names of 
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Argument, Fruit, and Requisition to Lho threo 
given in unbeiH. When the ruin found its 
way into Huropn, it brought its Hindu name 
with it, this being vnnoUHly translnLcd F01 
oxnmplp, Uiu curly Iluhnn ftrithmiiticH usually 
bail a chapter u Do nigolo del tro "j tho early 
Ticneh works had n ehaplr'i on 41 In riglo do 
tioys Lho La Lin books Imd 011c u Do icgula 
tmim lmim," ur an the " Rogula do Liihua” , 
and Llm German writers Kpoke of ” Dm Ilcg'd 
do Tri u or Lho " gulden RegelT g The ho eaily 
forius wcie modarni/od with tlicir lrnpecllvo 
languagOH. and u vcgula aurmi/ 1 H clavm mer- 
catorum,'' ami other Jiamrs woio nlao given to 
tlm rule It was 110L until lho sixteenth cen¬ 
tury that writers of prominence began Lo 
rocoRiu/iO lho ideality of propoiliou and Lho 
Rvile of Three, and nol uuld Urn nmeteentU 
ccintury was this identity generally conceded 
by the schools, 

Rest do,4 lho Rulo of Tlnoo Ihoro warn 
analogous iiilea, Mich ns Llio Rule of Five, the 
Rule of Seven, and ho on p Those all finally 
ran 111L0 Compound Proportion, ft subject that 
hns Jiappdy nearly disappeared. 

Of late it has been Yprugniml by the achoola 
Hint a piopnition i.s litllo J111110 ibnn a cumber¬ 
some form for an equation, and that, an n 
subject for nritlunotic, at least, it has hh veil ILh 
puipoio and must l)o iliseardoib Tim pi oporlum 
m mi 

ia only another way (d writing 
£ = fib 
a a 

or 

H 
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On tins account v/o may expect to bcc the 
simple equation innko moro progress, niul pro¬ 
portion lofcQ Us former standing. It ficcma 
icasomvblo lo axpcet that the tu LUmclic.fi oC 
Iho near fuiiiro 'will contain chapters on Lho 
simplest foini of tho linear equation, but lilllo 
or i\a work in properliou, In algebra n similar 
clmnpc n liable to taka place, and probably 
also in geometry. Tlia ratio LlmL wo havo in 
similar figures can lie treated na a fraction 
witli rat ional or in alumni lorins, and Lite intio 
notation (.) will probably come to bo merely a 
symbol of division, as it is in most Kuiopean 
countries, changing its significance for some¬ 
what the same roaBon that the old symbol of 
proportion (,‘) has given place to the sign of 
equality. 

Where pioportion is now truiglit it is best 
treated us an equation, without any such arti¬ 
ficial mica na "cause anrl effect," mica that 
■were dovised in the middle of tlio niuoLconth 
century Compound proportion is alicady 
practically a thing of the past, D K, S 

RATIO STUDIORUM. — Tlio ,f Method of 
Study " of Iho Jesuit Order (g.ir). 

RATIONAL METHOD. — A term used fla 
n trade name for textbooks ineoi poraling a 
.special method of pedagogical procedure snirl 
to bo based on raliomd or scientific as opposed 
to traditional principles or icncldng, II, fl, 

RATIONALISM — In its technical phil¬ 
osophic uflftgo, Dus term stands lor a theory 
regarding llio origin of knowlcdgo opposed Lo 
empiricism, IL holds that the 0011 ice and 
final test of knowledge and truth are not found 
•in exp eric no o, which is identified with aonsc- 
porccpLiona or Lho impulsions which tilings 
make on tlio mind, blit in certain rational prin¬ 
ciples, or ultimate concepts Thcso iuo vari- 
oualy viewed in diiTcront rationalistic flysLoms. 
Bomo take them to ho innate in the. mind', 
others as pule intuitive principles immediately 
discerned by Lho mind, while the Kan Liana 
ieg iu cl thorn ns tnuiBcendontul categories 
which arc aroused into action by the stimula¬ 
tion of sense, andwhieh then operate to synthe¬ 
size what would otherwise bo pl chaotic main- 
fold 11 U 0 ordoily objects and connected groups 
of objects Kant thought he had reconciled 
QUipUicmm ancl rationalism, lie conceded 
to Lho former that all knowledge onginatca 
with and from oxporiouco, and that in no enso 
can knowledge Lianscaud the UrniU of experi¬ 
ence, or phonnmona in spaco and time. Oil 
Llio other hand, rnLional a prion principles. 
corUin goner alfunGLions of logLcidorQcmcGpUuu 
thought, are necessary m ordoi that there may 
be any such Lhmg aa objeotiva oxpononcc, so 
that a rationalistic factor was also introduced 
In the nineteenth century, Horbert Spencer 
attempted a conciliation of empiricism and 
rationalism on qmio a different basis, Ife held 


that spuco and time, ermsaHon and certain 
niouil bell ora, arc a priori for the individual, 
but that thcso rational intuitions can bo 
shown, on grounds of ovoluUomTy science, 
Lo be the consolidated accumulated results of 
racial experience. 

Inils more popular usage, mttovmhflm atanih 
for reliance upon loason aa distinct from faith. 
Thin meaning of Lho term goes back lo certain 
tendencies Lo rationalize Christian theology 
found in medieval philosophy; but Lho special 
vogue of the conception dates from the con¬ 
troversy halwcon the dcistie upholders of 
natural icligion in the eighteenth century and 
their orthodox opponents who uphold the 
claims of aupernaluridly revealed religion, 
including miracles. In this particular senae 
of Lho torm raLionnham, ompiricism itself was 
rationalistic, at least in its nunc cinront 
forma On the other hand, thoio arc a few 
types of empiricism which admit, on grounds of 
experience, a mystical factor, and such empiri¬ 
cisms aro allied with doctrines of faith an 
instrumentality of knowledge Contemporary 
discussion avincca tondcncicH to uho tlio term 
rationalism in a third aonBp, namely, Lo donolo 
theories which conceive oxponenco to bo 
purely intellectual or cognitive in chn.rn.cloi, 
and which rcduco emotions and volitions Lo 
com bin a Lions of cognitive (dements or pro¬ 
cesses. IntcllcoLualisin, as distinct fiom vol¬ 
untarism, would seem, Iiowovn, Lo be a bettor 
term fen this meaning J. D 

RATKE (RATICH1US), ^ OLEG AN G 
{1571-103C).— One of the pioneers of modern 
pedagogy, was born at "Wilatcr, a small Lawn in 
Ilolstnin, and received hia general education 
at the Johnnneuni 111 Hamburg Ho then 
studied theology at Llio university of Rostock, 
without, however, attaining any nendomm 
degicc, From 1000 to 1003 he lived in hia 
home town, engaged in the study of languages, 
particularly of Ilobiow Owing to hia inabil¬ 
ity to speak in public, he had given up tlio 
idea of becoming n minister ana turned his 
attention lo iv reform of education, especially 
with regmd to tho instruction in languages 
lie went to Holland, and, ns a private teacher 
m Amsterdam (IGOvJ-lGLG), ho fust made a. 
practical application of Ins ideas of teaching 
languages. Ha puL Ins plans for a inform of 
education. before Prince Maurice of Grunge j 
tfiio iS tad holder of Lho United Netherlands, 
who was willing to Imvo the new method tried, 
hut only in the instruction of Latin. This did 
not satisfy llalka, and he tliorcfore lcliniicd 
Lo Germany, wlwro, in 1012, ho presented hia 
plaus Lo Llio Gorman priucaa aBsomblcd at ilia 
Imperial Diet at FrnnkforL. His ideas em¬ 
braced not only a reform in tho teaching of 
languages, but also lho replacing of Latin os 
the medium or higher education by tho ver¬ 
nacular, and the bringing about of unity 
throughout Germany Ho succeeded in intei- 
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csting Duke Ernest of Saxc-Woimar, Ilia 
Land grave of Hesso, nnd other princes, n& well 
ns in gaining the approval of Lho umvci'flilica 
ol Giessen and Jana Two professois of Gies¬ 
sen, TIelwig and Junga (q v.), even gave up Lhoii 
positions to devote thcmsolvcs entirely to tho 
writing of textbooks in accordance with 
llaLkc> s ideas, When, in 1614, ho wan called 
to Augsburg, both of thorn followed him to 
assist in the reformation of thiit school system. 
1 'lioy, as well ua ofcJioi collaborators of llatko, 
wore bound to secrecy with regard to hie 
methods and had to promise not to publish 
anything about them without his consent. 
The AugsbUTg experiment, followed by otliars 
in Co Hum (1G18-1620) and Magdeburg (LG 20 - 
1022 ), failed. These failures wore due partly 
to eectamn controversies, partly nlso to the 
personality of Ratke, who lacked tact and or¬ 
ganizing ability, but most of all to the novelty 
and greatness of his plans, which needed time 
ninl the tiaining of a new gen ovation of 
teachers to bring them to fruition 

Ho remained, however, active m the promul¬ 
gation of hia piiuciplcs Lo the end of Ins life, 
lie had a powerful and steadfast pioUclor m 
Countess Anna Sophie of Sehwmzburg, who 
Look Hebrew lesions from him nml inlrmlcd 
the greaL Swedish Chancellor Ovonstieina m 
his behalf, Ratke was willing to entry into 
Swedish service, bill a fllioko of pnraly&ifl, m 
1033, which dcpiivcd him of the use of hia 
tongue and light hand, made this impossible 
Ho cUocl nt Erfurt in 1035. 

Whdo the direct practical success of Rnlkc's 
life work was small, and while It was over¬ 
shadowed by the grcatoi work of Comemua 

11 ), great ciedit is duo to bun foi fust enun- 
oiating some of the fundamental pimcipJrs of 
modem education Chief among these am the 
principles that everything should bo done in 
its natural ovdei ov in the course of nature, 
nnd that ono thing should be masLoml at a 
Lime _ Other ideas of his, important as lefoima- 
tory influences and as permanent truths, may 
he enumerated as follows.: each thing should he 
often repeated, cveiything first in the mother 
tongue, everything without compulsion, noth¬ 
ing to bo learned by rote; mutual conformity 
m all things (ie, coinpiu alive grammatical 
study of the languages); /list the thing ilsolf, 
and afterward the explanation of the thing; 
all things through experience and investiga¬ 
tion or expeunumt, The last of these contains 
the essentials of the Baconian reforms; the 
next to the last, the essentials of the Pestala 7 .- 
zian lcfornm^ all of them arc foreshadowings 
of lho Coincnian re farms. E, H. 
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RAUHE HAUS, DAS —* A juvenile reform¬ 
atory CbLablihlwd at Horn, near Hamburg, in 
1 ti33 by J. II. Wicliom {n.v) for Lho vagrant 
and vujioLib children of UainbuvR, Webern 
organized iL on Lho /aniily or f * cottage 11 
principle with from Iwolvo to Hixlcon boys or 
gills in a family They woui placed in charge 
□f ,r Brotheis" or " Bis Lera/' who were Lo not 
as constant companions of llio young people. 
They wero given nn nuUi&tml education. In 
1S52 llicre wng added a bom ding school, now 
recognized as jv Real Bchoul for limnanageable 
boya of bcLlcr families. TJio system of the 
Rauhe Ilaus has. been copied elsewhere in 
Germany, and fiom tlie. " Jlrotheis" Jmve 
gone fDrill many who have taken pail in the 
woik of pi iron rcfoim and othci philanthropic 
i cbgud work 
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rlra Jfai/hrn lluugis. (11 anil miff. 1WU) 

AViniif iin , J ff J)uu Haithti /fans, seme /finder and 
/jrildcr (IlainliuiK, IhOl ) 

RAUMER, KARL GEORG VON (1783- 
1SG5) —German minoialogist and iiialoiian 
of education, waa barn at Whrlilz, neai Dessau, 
in the duchy of Anhalt, and icccived Ins 
Gduciitkm, together with his brother, Lho 
famoiia histoinm Ifricduch von llaumcr, at the 
Joachiimthal gyiuuaaium m IWlin In 1-801 
ho cnlcrod lho Univcrfiily of OdLLingcu to 
study law, but he also attended lecluica on 
mathcmnlica and biology, and in 1803 lie went 
Lo the University of Ilnllc, and afleiwaids 
to tho Mining Academy at Freiberg, where lie 
received much mBpiration fiom the great 
geologist Werner Having determined to de¬ 
vote buna elf to the sciences of mineralogy and 
geology, lie went to Pans (1808-JSOO) in order 
Lo study tho magnificent scientific collections 
which could be found in tho Pans imiHcmiifl 
Influenced by Fichte’s (tpu.) Add? esses to iha 
(rcnnaa iYYdnm mul Lho works of Pestalozai, 
Raumcr came to tho conclusion that the sal- 
vation of Geinmny could bn attained only 
by tha education of the p nop La, and that iL 
was his duly to dcvoLc lnmseir Lo Una Lnsk 
Iln left Palis and wotiL to Yvcvdun Lo make a 
thorough sLudy of Pcatalo^iii’fl principles mul 
methods. Dissatisfied with the conditions 
ha found thcic, lie mturned after a fcw r montbs 
to Germany and published lus first work. 
Geognoslhcha Fragments (1810), which gained 
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for him the piofcshorship of niinomlogy in the 
Umvciflity of Breslau (1811). At the begin¬ 
ning of the War of LihemLion ho volunUiily 
entered the army and took pint in the bnUlc 
of Leipzig as the aide of (iiimcpau, After 
the wiu he returned to Breslau, hut Ilia demo- 
era tin ideas, especially liifl connection wiLli the 
n Turnera/ 1 bioughb him into ronflirL with Iho 
government, ho that lie Hint, in 1810, icmoved 
Lo tlio Univoisity of Hallo, and finally in 18123 
resigned hiH pi ofessoiship. llo now became) 
a toucher, and latei llm nrinciiial, of a pnvntc 
school in Nuremberg, wncro he also founded 
an institution for delinquent boys. In 1827 ho 
icftnlorcd the public Bcrvicc, hemp; appointed 
professor of mineralogy in the University of 
Erlangen, Havana. In tins position he ie- 
mainod until hw death, In addition to his 
regular duties, both at Ilalle nnd at Eilangen, 
ho delivered lectures on pedagogy, the oul- 
giowLh of which was his ucnchichle (ley Ptida- 
gogil i tom IK 'icthtaujhiuhcn klnsmschc) Sludien 
Ihs aiif unncrc Zcil {History of Pedagogy from 
the mn'unl a/ claaflicnl braining (foirn (o our 
lunc). The Tii#»L and second volumes appeared 
m IS43, the. third m 18 L7, the four 111 in 18/)/), 
a recent edition was published in Langensnlza 
in 1807. Tho woik has been made familiar 
Lo American leaden through translation m 
Barnaul's American Journal of Education, 

P. M 
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II Am mem JowraaJ of Erfucaiiurit Veil, 
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Kurl von ffrirdJjier'fl Lebcti, von ilnil flolbst cCzllhlL 
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RAUMER, KARL OTTO VON (J805-1859). 
— Prussian Minister of Education, born at 
Staigaid in Pomerania, aLtended tho gym¬ 
nasium oT StoLtin, and studied jurispuidcnco 
at the u m velaities of Cibltingen and Berlin, 
lie entered the Pnissinn ndinmistralive service, 
where, in 1815, ho roso to the position of TBq/ici- 
uug* president Uvuir known as a man of the 
BLriotest conservative pmieiples, he was called 
as MmisLci of Education into the lcncLiomuy 
government fonned by ManLcufTcl m 1850. 
Thoic it was Ins chier object to counteiacL 
the libcLal tendencies of the Prussian school¬ 
masters, winch had become prominent in the 
revolutionary movements of the year 1818. 
He issued the famou.H Regulative (school lcgu- 
lationH) of 1854, through which the preparation 
oT teadieis and tlio com ho of sLudy of Lite 
element nry uchoolfl was res trie ted Lo a mini¬ 
mum. In consequence of the opposition 
aroused by these measures, lie resigned in 
1859 J\ M. 

RAY, JOSEPH (1R07-18G7) — Author of 
mathoma Licnl textbooks; educated at the Ohio 
University. lie was instructor in secondary 
schools in Ohio and piincipnl of the Woodward 
High School at Cincinnati Tie wns the author 
of mimorous mithmctics, algebras, and other 


mathematical school books, Eiorn 1S54 to 
1857 he was editor of the Ohio School Journal. 

W. S M, 

RAYMOND, JOHN HOWARD (181t- 
1878). — Second president of Ynssav College 
((tv); graduated fioni Union College in 
1832. lie studied law and was admitted to 
the bar, but never practiced. Latci he studied 
theology. lie was professor at Madison 
Univciaity (1810-1850) and the University 
of Rochester (1S50-1S55) lie was president 
of the Diooklyn Polytechnic Institute (1855- 
18G5) and of Vns & ar College (1805-1878). 
IIc was the author of various papers di\ educa¬ 
tional subjects. W. S M. 

REACTION. — Sea Reaction Expeiu- 

MI 2 NTS. 

REACTION EXPERIMENTS — By a re¬ 
action is meant Iho i espouse to nn external 
stimulus by means of a movement A icnction 
experiment consists in some type of contiol 
oT the conditions under which the response is 
made, following ti broad clausi he alien, we 
may distinguish tlirco uses that have been 
made of the experiment. 

Measurement of Reaction — The problem 
of nicnauienicutlinsm general taken foui forma. 
(«) The time inquired lo icspond to a sensory 
stimulus by means of a movement has been 
determined This, the earliest form of the 
experiment, was devised by the nstronomeis 
in tho cfloit to discover why their vccoick of Lho 
transit of a star did noL agree from obsciver 
to observer It is clmrac tons lie of^ the 
period ranging from the dismissal of ICiimc- 
brook by the Astronomer royal (Mnskclync), 
1700, to about 1850, when Helmholtz dis¬ 
carded a method of measuring the velocity 
of a nerve cuircnt, Dining tins period not 
only were the differences in the reaction time 
of (liftcient oliaorvcia iccaulcd, but some 
attempt was made to find out upon whnt 
these differences depend. (See Snnfoul, Bibli¬ 
ography of ff pcisonal equation,” Awicr Jour, 
of Psychol , 1888, II, pp 121-430) (6) Tho 

velocity of tlic nerve cuucnt has been esti¬ 
mated. Tlio method, introduced by Helm¬ 
holtz and unproved by hunself nnd others, 
consists m exercising a muscle wiLh a long 
slroLch of nerve attached, and connecting the 
muscle with a lever, so that its conti actions 
me logistcicd upon a quickly moving smTneo. 
By olecincnl stimulation of the nerve at points 
near to and far from the muscle, two curves 
arc obtained, the latter of which is found to 
begin a tnfle later than the former, A tuning 
fork, writing its vibrations beneath these 
records, shows how much later tho second con¬ 
traction began than the first,. The rate, for 
both motoi nnd sensory nerves m man, jg 
commonly estimated at about 30 m. per 
second, Dollcy and Cat tell (1804) i however, 
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think it is much greater (c) The time nccoiniL of the factois that influence the simple 
required for n sense organ to respond Lo its reaction Foi the factoia that influence the 
stimulus, or the 11 inertia of the sense organ," reaction complicated by the addition of one 
hna been measured. Attempts have been or move menial functions, see J JiuAtdw, 
n\nde iv\ vision to determine tins interval for The Time Relations of Mental Phenomena, 
both coloiecl and coloilcas light by Exncr, 1890, and IC, Fneke, Biol Centtalbl, I860, 
Uiuckc, Kunkcl, Dlin, and others, Work Vol. VIII, 073; 1889, Vol. IXj np. 234, 437, d07. 
which might be considered na falling undci (a) The Kind of stimulus and the sense oigan 
tho same head 1 ms been dono in audition, for sZmuhdcfl, Since the time required for the 
both tone and noise, and in pressure, Time clidcient sense organs to respond to Blinuiln- 
of movement is excluded fiom these results, tion vanes, wo should o\pccl a conesponding 
and tho methods are so arranged as to limit variation in the reaction time. Jnstrow aver- 
the intcivnl, as closely aa possible, to Llic time ages Lhc results rcporLccl by a large number of 
elapsing from beginning or exciLaLion to max- experimenter, and finds tho Lime foi hearing, 
mum of sensation (d) The time required 138a; for pressure, 148cr, and [or vision, I 8 B 0 -. 
for the exercise of Bimplc mental functions Vint 9 ehgn .11 and Sleiiuich loport the lime far 
lias been estimated The clctei 1111 nation 13 pressure on various pails of tho head, 109<r; 
based upon the principle that, if the time of for cold, 135<r| and for waimth, 14Go\ Similar 
simple icaation for a given observer is known, values for various points cm the hand aic 121 <r, 
a rough estimate of the time required foi the 139°*, nnd 200 o\ Goldsohcidor made tho 
exercise of simple mental functions may be difference m tune for waimth nnd cokl still 
obtained by taking the reaction time when greater Moldcniuiucr finds the icaction time 
those funcLions arc .supemdded, and computing to smell to average about 300o- Iltinig- 
tho 1 emit with t]ic simple reaction timo Ejs- flchinicd finds for tnslc on the tip of the tongue 
tinetion and choice, limited and unlimited values winging, foi different observers, from 
association, and comparison, are examples lS 2 o- to aOOo-. On the back of the tongue the 
of the simple mental funoUaua that have been tune klongci It is longest foi bitter, shortest 
studied. Rcaotion^ involving distinction and for salt, nnd nbout equal foi sweet and eour, 
choice were first used by Dondeis jiiul Ins Exncr leach to elect] ic stimulation on the 
pupils, 18G5-1BG7 White and red lights wcic back of the hand in 132<r, on the forehead in 
used as sLiinnli, and the observer urns rcquiird 137cr, and on the foot in 175o\ Willich rends 
to react to tho one light with tho light anil to to stimulus mi the hack of the linger in less 
tho other with tho left hand In later experi- time than on tho [rout. Ilail and von Kiiea 
menLs attempts have Ijpoii made Lo get separate find n longer reaction Lime for the poripheial 
time-values for distinction and choice This than for the ccnLrnl retina High tones are 
is done by comparing the l'cnills. of experi- reacted to more quickly Llian low tones, (h) 
monts of the Dmulcis typo with the results Intently of lhc stimulus Exnei and Kunken 
of cxponnacutvS involving a distinction between have found llml the time icq\uved for a Reuse 
a senes of stimuli but no choice as to the typo oignn to respond Lo its stimulation docienses 
of reacting movement An example of limited with increase in intensity of the fllimuluH, 
association is round in lhc simple quesLion and Correspondingly, tho icaction time has been 
answer. Here nothing but simple lcniembcr- found to decrease with inmm.se in the intensity 
iug is involved, and tho association 13 limited of the stimulus. Wundt obtained this result 
by the nature of tile question The unlimited m the ease of sound aluiuiU, Evner, in that of 
association has been more fiequenlly investi- light sliniuli; and Beigerand CnLlell for light, 
gated Limn tho limited. The obscrvci is given electrical-cutaneous, and sound stimuli In 
a word, and is required to loport the first reactions to the liminal intensity oT vnrioua 
word tlmt comes into h\a mmd in association sbtvjo stimuli, Wundt obtained an npproxi- 
with it. In holh of these cti^es of association, matcly constant result, (c) jVWe o_f reaction 
Lho M pure association time ,f is reckoned ns The timo varies with tho type of reacting 
the total time mmns Lho sum of the simple movement. Milnstcibcrg, 1 dieting with four 
1 eaction Lime and lhc tune required lo rcpoit fingers, found that at fust the thumb and little 
tho word. The reaction's involving coinpnns on finger responded less quickly than tho others; 
have usually taken the form of question and practice, however, vednecd the difioicncc 
anaivci, Lhc answci icquiring some comparison to a minimum, EM re par Is that the fuigeis 
of a greater 01 1p.su degree oT complexity It is executing tho strongest movcwcnla give Lho 
obvious from the foregoing that Lhc vniiations shortest 1 paction times, VinLschgaii and Cat- 
thnt can be given to this form oF the icaction tell show IhnL icacLionq by the fiugPis arc 
experiment are very numerous Work has quicker than by the voice, ‘liesuiIs have been 
a on tinned fioin tho experiments of Daiulcis obtained, al&o,\vhieh seem to show that movc- 
to the presenL timo It seems to have 1 cached ments made by tho right side of the body arc 
its culmination, however, in the late seventies quicker than those by the left These results, 
nnd the onily rightics of the Inst century liowevpi, cnnuot bo considered uniform 

The Factors that Influence Reaction Time. Smith, and Judd and McAllister have proved 
— Space will be taken here only for the briefest tlmt the reacting movement is not simple. 
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Sometimes an antagonistic movement, some¬ 
times a pm Lial lcaotioiij sudden or gradual, 
precedes the truo reaction (rf) Age of the 
observer Ninet has shown that children from 
three and one half lo seven years react more 
alawly than adults, The very old also react 
more slowly than Lhosc in the prime of life 
(c) Y7ic iiumfal and physical condition of 
the observer. Obcisteinoi, Vintsuhgau, Gold- 
sehculcr, and others find that mental and 
physical fatigue, worry, or slight indisposition, 
causes an inoionao of thirty to fmty u in 
reaction time, Fatigue induced by the oxpcn- 
ment itself is also of effect. With a simple 
natural reaction Cattell has shown, however, 
that fatigue is vciy slow to appear Tho 
effect comes, apparently, as n difficulty in 
conccn tinting upon tho experiment, Tlio 
time oT icaction is lengthened, but the influence 
iS manirested chiefly ns an inci ease in the mean 
variation of Lhe res ulLs (f) Pi notice, The effect 
depends to a considerable degree upon tho 
inode of reaction The influence ib stiongest 
at first, and decreases aa the mode of reaction 
is learned* Cattell finds that, wlion the 
movement ih once thoroughly lorn nod, a 1 cat 
of thiee mouths does not affect reaction time 
Trnutscholdfc, howcvci, asserts that n slight 
increase m reaction time mmkn the beginning 
of each day's work. Wundt lays stress upon 
the necessity of maximal practice for the doler- 
1111 nation of rcpiesontativo values and their 
variability. Alcchmeff finds a grant, 1 eduction 
as a result of practice in the fiimplu reactions, 
sensory find motor, to light; and lioigmann, 
ill those to sound, (g) Voluntary direction 
of attention. When attention is directed 
to the sense impression, the miction time is 
found to bo longer than wlion it is directed 
to the movement The fust type of reac¬ 
tion is called the ,f sensory" reaction, the 
Bccoud the 14 motor " reaction. Lange showed 
that llio time required for the sensory re¬ 
action to an auditory impresMou avcuigen 
227tr, motoi 123tr; Lo a visual implosion, 
sensory 200a-, motor 113a-, lo a tactile impres¬ 
sion, sensory 213tr, moioi 108a-, TJus dif 7 
fcrcncc, however, is believed to be extreme by 
Munstorberg, Mnrtius, and Dwclshnuveis. 
The motor type of reaction has the smaller 
mean variation Differences in result are no 
doubt due, in part, to the difficulty in miun- 
fcainnig the 1 constancy of Lhe type of icaelum, 
there seems to ben tendency, vaiying with indi¬ 
vidual reactois, foi the sensory Lo pass over 
into tlic mo Lor type. Tho individual differ¬ 
ences found since the days of llcsscl may also 
be due, in part, to a natural tendency lo diicct 
the attention m the one way or Lhe other. 
(h) The action of drugs and the influence of 
mental ami ncriroirs disordci s, Exuer round 
that wine decreases the icaction tune; Vints- 
chgivu ami Dictl, that coffee ileevcnscB and 
in or phi urn in creases the reaction time. Kiae- 
pelin and Orchunaky affirm that alcohol 
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decreases the icaction time foi a short period, 
and then mcicases it for a long period A 
change in the i one Lion time of Lhe insane has 
frequently been obgoivod, melancholia prob¬ 
ably lengthens, mania shortens, the reacLiou 
time In general paralysis, Oboist oilier finds 
ii mpid increase from incipient to advanced 
stages of tlio discus' 1 Hull has found a 
marked decrease in hypnosis, but this result 
has not boon coriobovntod by others 

Applications —The experiment has been 
used for tho study of the action of eonsciouanosa 
under laboi citory conditions Tins application 
of the expoi in unit was suggested by ICnlpo, and 
has been indoihpd by Wundt, Titchener, and 
ollims The experiment may Lake many 
forms: tho conscious antecedents and con¬ 
comitants of movement may be itiulicd under 
a wide ningc of conditions; eoi relations may 
be made between the force, rapidity, extent, 
etc , of movement and its conscious antece¬ 
dents and concomitants, the mean venation 
and the tune of movement may be studied m 
lclation to vimaLions in the antecedent of the 
movement; mul so on, 

The reliction experiment has also served 
miscellaneous purposes. For example, Cattell 
has used it as a moans of estimating the dif- 
fm cnees between the intensity of sensations; 
Ministerberg and Dual], foi determining the 
just noticeable difference of intensity; anil 
Henman, foi testing color sensitivity It 
has besides been applied in tests of school 
children, in Lests of efficiency, and in teats of 
criminals, lhe inenLftlly deuuiged, and Iho 
lower mi i in a Is At Lhe present time, two 
specific applications are in Lfie Torch ont of 
discussion. The association reliction, and 
derivatives fiom iL r have been employed by 
ICulpc and tho WOrssburg school for the 
analysis nr tho piocosties of llmughL, anrl have 
led to the diaeavciy of an alleged 11 thought 
element n of consciousness In a very dif¬ 
ferent way, the Fame rauclaliun. reaction ia 
turned to nccounlby Jung and the ftihich school 
for the discovery of emotive " complexes" 
in the mirnla of their rone Lora, nn unusually 
long reaction time to a suggestWc word is 
taken as the symptom of an emotive dis¬ 
turbance which may, e,g., betray complicity 
in a ciime C. 13, F and 15. B T. 

Rcforoncog : — 

11 alhwin, J M, Dictionary of Philonavky bid/ i^y- 
chohotf, Vnl II, pt IJ, [>]>, 1120-11JH 
Judo, C IT Labvraloru Equipment o / Psi/chohifieal 
Krpcnincnla, (New York, 1DD7.) 

TiTC’iinNhil, E 11, Evpcnmcnlttl Psychology, (Now 
York, UKUi) 

Wundt, W Outlines of PBi/choloffp, (New York, 1002.) 

REACTION TIME,—See Reaction Ex- 
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READING — >Scc Lithuatuito, Cmir- 
DIlEN'a, IiITEIlATUIlE, ENGLISH; also CoMPO- 
bition; Nuiisehy Rhymes, etc, 
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READING CIRCLES. — As found in 
the United States these arc of three kinds! 
(1) tlioac of the Chautauqua type, opon usually 
to any adult; ( 2 ) those intended prnimbly for 
public- school teachcis, and (3) those intended 
primmUy foi publia school pupils, Tlie firat 
form lias been fully treated elsewhere (See 
ClIAUT4.U QtTA MOVEMENT,) 

Teachers' Reading Circles —The tcacVicrs' 
tending chclc idea is cm adaptation of thti 
Chautauqua idea to the needs aT publia school 
teachers, In 1878 the Chautauqua Society first 
provided courses foi public school tending, 
and that same yem tho Chautauqua 
Litomry and Scientific Circle was organized 
In 1B82 a paper, read befoic the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, suggested the applica¬ 
tion of the Chautauqua idea to the improve¬ 
ment of tonchors in service, and by the teachers 
themselves, and in 19S3 the fust Touchers' 
Reading Circle v/ng organized, in Ohio. The 
Indiana State Teachers' Association pro¬ 
vided for the organization of a similar circle in 
1883, and tlio movement has since spread 
almost ail over the United Stntcs Tlmty- 
Bcrvcn states now have such organizations, 
neatly one half of which have beau organised, 
since 1900 In moat of Lhc states the Stnta 
Teachora 1 Association has been the active agent 
in oiganizing and pci fee ting tlio leading 
circles, though in a few slates Lhn rend- 
mg circle tuns beau ad ay Lad hy Llm alette and 
is under the conliol of the state educational 
authorities. In twenty-seven states the work 
done in the leading oirules counts as a part or 
the work fox a teachers' certificate. In a num¬ 
ber of the cuelca, courses of vending and study 
covering two or three years aic laid out, and 
diplonins utc granted by the circles to those 
who complete them. Three oi four hooka 
are usually adopted foi reading and study each 
year, helpful outlines me issued, and fie- 
qucntly the work done is discuasecl at tho 
township or county institutes. For many 
years the books adopted were laigely historical, 
litcinry, or cultural in typo, but within recent 
years theie has been a marked tendency to 
adapt books of it highci piofc&uonal grade, 
The different circles have rendciod an im¬ 
portant sci vice, particularly to the untrained 
rural teacher, and wiLh the changing char¬ 
acter of the work in recent ycais tliny will 
doubtless coutinua to vender much valuable 
service. (See TcicriBiib, TitAiNJNa OF, Insti¬ 
tutes.) 

Pupils’ Reading Circles — These arc ft 
later development of iho teachers’ reading 
civclo idea Most of the states having 
teachers' reading eircLcs have also developed 
similar ronding circles for the pupils in the 
olomeatary schools, These me usually undor 
the same management find conLrol as tlio 


circles for tcnchors. Tho books selected Tor 
the pupils arc divided into a number of grades, 
suited to the needs of pupils of different ages, 
and usually beginning with the pupils m tho 
third or fourth grade. Tho hooka nro on saIo 
to any pupils desiring lo have thoir own 
copies, ami a sufficient number of sots is pur¬ 
chased la supply each sehaaUoom with auo 
or main or the books Tlio pupils arc then, 
induced, by various moans, to read these 
banks each year To establish early the habit 
of leading good books is Tegarded as ono of the 
most important anna of Iho work, and tha 
results in general Imvci boon very good. Thin 
branch of tho work is also likely Lo bo expanded 
more in tho future, E. P, 0 

Foi England, sco National IIomi; IItcadiyo 
Union, 

HelBTBnCBB' — 

Jones, L, 11, TwucUctb’ Rending; Circles; in Prop, 
jV E A , 1 BD 5 , j> 170 . 

ltopl Sunt P«bl liifllr, Inclmnn Tlio Indiana 
Teachera 1 and Uic Y<iung Peonies’ ItcuduiR Circles, 
m Dien Kept, 1002, ]i 44J. Biennial atatonicnt 
in Hiibscmicpit reports 

IluPimJEii, \v C .Identic.? /or tha Improvement of 
Teachera m Service U. »S, Ilur. Eiluc., 

No a, mi 

IT. S, Bur Eduo., Hep Com, Ed , 1887-1888, jip. 
1050-1074, 

READING, HYGIENE OF. — Tho special 
Jiygienio aspects of reading may bo stated very 
briefly, Font things urn to be especially 
consuloiedi (1) reading in relation lo the 
voire; (2) Teiulmg in relation Id lhn oyo; 
{3\ imduift iu vclaUim Lei pasture,, Ql) reading 
in rolahon to Lho mental habits formed 

(1) Ronding m Relation lo the Voice, — Oinl 

reading from tho hygienic point of view may 
be looked upon ay a special form of gymnastics, 
and nil tho well accepted rules in regard to the 
oKcreiso of any physicnl organ—adaptation 
to tho physiological stage of development 
care for regular exercise, mulcnio lo avoid 
ovcisLrain — ara to be consi doled. Mora 

concmtely the rules aio much lhc &amo a a for 
the hygiene of tho voice in general, and special 
care should bo takon foi proper breathing, 
to avoid speaking too loud, stammering, stut¬ 
tering, and Hm like. Such noniuses seem 
liable lo be ennaed by premature exercise m 
the more complex vocal acquisitions Dr 
Ilnrfcurll found a girat inrrense in the number 
of cases of stutterers (lining tho fhst yenis oT 
the school work, when tlio early lessons in read¬ 
ing are being given Such clef cobs nro often due 
sippiuenlly to unpropoi methods of instruction 

(2) If cadi no m Relation lo tha A’i/c, — Tho 
activity of tlm eye in leading has been con¬ 
sidered abovo, but iL in important IhnL special 
cm a should ha Laken to avoid nil injurious 
conditions Tho well nr cop led nilett for the 
hygiene of the eye should be observed, and. ns 
l’cgaida reading, especially tho following rules. 
(a) A pioper posture, with head elect, should 
bo insisted upon; and suitable sonts and desks 
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nrc necessary ( b ) The book should bo hold 
at a distance of at least Iwuhu inches from lho 
eyes, (c) The instruction should bo ho divided 
that the 1‘yt’S tua used continue! wily but a short 
time for idem work. In Lho brat years of school 
life Lho time should not be loiigei than fifteen 
minutes, in tlio adolescent yearn iujL more 
than half mi hour (if) There should be fre- 
qucnl change of tension by looking at distant 
obiocLs (See Eye.) 

The norms aa regards tc»xtboolta have been 
summamed by lho Commit Lee of the American 
Schaal Hygiene Aaioeialiim as foUnun:— 


(d) Tlio paper eliouicl bo iinghiznl, free from slilno, 
and op/uiuo 

(fi) The c*y*> moves by n fliirrrisirm of movements mul 
fllopg, and a Ioiik backward rnvepp to Urn bciiiniiing of 
the nrvt lino, 

Fnllguo is markedly mercaaed ljy Mio iliflirully of 
tho LnrUwiml movement anil of laraling ihe beam- 
mng of the next linn ir Lint line in too Ioiir. The 
mnxinuim of HnfeLy is 00 mm,, and 00 min. lo 
90 mm. in IjcLIct 

(c) The margin whould ho HulTinicnL eo Unit the eyo, 
in tliobftckivftnl movement, dans not sunny off Lhe fmprr j 
mid Lho inner murcin nliould lio wklo pnriuiili Ho Unit 
Llui Inner end of tho line m nut obscured by the curvnluro 


Of the paper 

(d) The hlzn of the typr slmuId br as follow* — 

1. Adult’H uLuiulurd —(i) The UriRht of the umall 
IcUitb fthnuUl lit* l fi nun (u) TUr vmllh uf the verU- 
cnl Htroke should lie ,25 mm (m) The spare within 
tha lellorn ulmiiltl be 5 min (tu) Tho spare buLwon 
the leUcrn should he 50 In 75 inm (r) The Apart) 
between Lho words should be 2 mm (nt) The IrnrhiiH 


flhimld be 2 B mm 

2 Thu standards for children urn rh follow* — 


A First Urtidp.— (i) Tim lieighL of the umiill 
loiters should ho ftt IrnaL 2 0 mm., with tile other 


dlmcnmmiH in proportion (it) Tlie width of the ver- 
tlcnl stroke hIiijiim be from ,\ m. In 5 mm bn) Tho 
apwi" wUluu lUft letterH tiUould he from Hium* to 0 mm. 
(iu) Tim flimeo lie Lween Uni leltern should be nliout 
1 min. (t?) The spneii between Lhn words should lie 
nboul 3 mm (ci) The leading hlunild bn from <111101, 


to A 5 mm 

/J. For the bcrnnil mid third yearn the standard may 
pe reduced aliohlly, but thn JiilLers flhimld not he less 
tiinn 2 nun in JiPiffhii and the lending Nhnutd be <1 mm. 

C For Llie lourLh year height mid lending should 
nut be less LI 11111 1 0 mm and 3 mm , respectively, It 
would bn bcLlrr lo rntrnn tlio stmidurd of tho fourth 


year Lhroufcli the sixth year. 


( 3 ) Reading m Relation lo Posture —A 
proper postinc wiLh head oroot is necessary 
lo mako rending hygienic, and Hui table &ents 
and desks nrc necessary. The sninc general 
rules apply ns for poatuio 111 other subjerls of 
Instruction, but it i« desirable that Imbils of 
correct posture be developed during the yenra 
of school lifo so that an hygienic posture may 
bo used in home work as well na in the aolioul. 
(Nee I)eskb; Warn n a.) 

(<i) Rending in Relation to the Hfcnlol Habits 
Formed —As leading is mipposud to be an 
essential aeconiplisliment for cuUmo anrl so 
large n part of school work is based upon lead¬ 
ing, the menial habits formed in this scholastic 
occupation are of gieaL importance. Habits of 
attention, of orderly association, of altculiou 
to tlio essential and of ignoring the unessLMilial 
details, habits or suitalilo alternation of work 
and rest, nro all significant Reading be¬ 


comes, in much of our life to-day and in case 
of many of our school children, distinctly a 
yico, and it is at least likely to bo injurious 
if the lCAtlmg habit is formed at too oady m 
ago. Mosso, Picsklant Hall, Fiofcssor PaLnclt, 
and othcifl, maintain that a ciuld should not 
loam to rond before tho age of eight; and 
while poilmps no harm will conic from acquir¬ 
ing Llm accomplishinont at an eailioi ago, tho 
leading habit at least should bo postponed until 
later. Not only should tho child at this early 
ngo be engaged in spontaneous motoi activities, 
play, simple forms of manual cxcvcieefi, and 
the ]ike p but on tlio othci hand his oiganism is 
not adapted for the work of reading, especially 
as hist eyes au\ likely to be undoveloped, his 
arm? tuo shoit to Iiolcl the book at the proper 
distance fiom lho eyes, and his respiration, 
circulation, and digestion likely to bo inter¬ 
fered with by pi obliged sedentary occupations, 
mul the nsycliophysic mechanism in ganeial is 
not fitted for such work, TF. H B. 

See Eye, Hygiene of; Voice, IIygiiJne 
of; Desks and Seats, School, 
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READING, PSYCHOLOGY OF — In the 
widest fleiihe of the woi(1 tlio inLerprctatioii 
of any optical or tactual symbols may be 
called reading It began wiLh the crude Bym- 
bulic drawings of pi chin tone innn. In its 
rial rower seiiftc leading refor.s to tho percep¬ 
tion and interpretation of wiitten or piinled 
words. In this sense reading is botli an end 
mul a moans in our common school education. 
It is an ami m so far ns Lho child must bn 
taught to road It is a means m so far as 
books nrc used ad souiecs of information. 
The two aspectfl mo not independent, Infoi- 
111 a linn may bo given In the punters, whilo 
final eUicitmoy in tho assimilation of printed 
matter should bo tho criterion of satjsfacLoiy 
training 

The pedagogical and practical iinpoilnncc 
of reading combine with its purely HciciiLifio 
aspects to make tho icconl development of the 
psychology of reading unusually suggealWo. 
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It is the moie important carefully ia distin¬ 
guish liohvcon experimentally determined 
scientific facLfl nncl tho easy generalizations 
which aie so or ten davolopctl under the in- 
fiucnco nf special needs and interests, Psy¬ 
chology of rending does not determine the best 
method ol tenohing reading, the piopcr time 
to begin, or the best sequcnca of reading 
matter. Its real aim, as yot only partially 
fulfilled, is to describe tho facta. The scien¬ 
tific pedagogy of reading, on Iho other hand, 
is n normative scioneo beginning where psy¬ 
chology leaves off. It is a separate body of 
knowledge with its own aims, methods, and 
results, 

Obviously, nil reading must involve tlireo 
more ot less distinct steps: (1) ocular adjust¬ 
ments to sec tho words; ( 2 ) the apprehension 
of tho words as visual objects, and (3) tho 
compiolfcCUffiQn of Lhrii meaning, Heading 
aloud involves two additional piocoaars. (d) tho 
coordinated activity of the organs of speech, 
and (5) the perception of tho resulting Gunnels 
Seicnlific analysis goes Jiu'ilmr It seeks Lo 
dosenbo these vauous piocosscs in detail, lo 
discover llieir causal mterrdationshipn, ruul 
the pail each plays in ll\e total linguistic 
process 

Eye bloucmcnls and the Reading Pauses — 
The eyes of a lcndci do not move ovonly along 
the linos of print, but r a Liter ill a succession 
of jerts which iu'Q flepmUd hy Cull utops 
Tho stojis arc moments of fixation and of 
dour vision. They me tho essential rending 
pauses Tho jinks arn rapid eye movements, 
Thoir onlv function ia lu hung an Appropriate 
pari of Iho lino or page to a retinal nioa of 
clear vision Each line is thus read by see- 
tionij. Hut each section is always been in ILb 
lariphend set Ling Them is no simp division 
ina between tho clear and tho obscure 

Sometimes the peripheral vision or words, 
when they are indistinctly bom m Hie hazy 
part e[ a Ime, ia aulliciant for vending It is 
always uacful, furnishing an unpoitanfc pic- 
monition of coming words and phrases, as well 
ns a consciousness of tile relation of iho un- 
modifttrly fixated symbols to the larger giou pa 
of phrase and ettutencc Without thin pre¬ 
monition of coming words and the outlines of 
larger groups, the process of reading would 
be slow and difficult, 

Tho number of reading pauses in nny lino 
ia detci mined primarily by tho size of tha 
sections that must he clearly seen In rapid 
rending of familiar or easy text, the oyo move- 
incuts fall into a kind of habitual rhythm, 
mnkiiig the number of reading pauses nppioxi- 
inalely coital ant flam line to lino. The extent 
of the reading flections varies according to a 
large vstudy of conditions, only soma of which 
are understood. Unfaimliai 1 and difficult mat¬ 
ter, poor print, and attention to tcxLual details, 
all have been shown to increase the number of 
pauses. Gainful proofreading fleams to de¬ 


mand a pause for overy throe or four letters. 
In mvoise in tin to their development, childioii 
nvoraga more paimns than adults In gonerni, 
lapid l'cadci’fl average foiver pauses Lo tlio lino 
than clow rcacleis, their cyn movements nva 
moie rhythmic. and tho dm'aLion of tho fixa¬ 
tion pauses is (snorter, 

Tho " fixation point n usually remains well 
within tho printed area. It ncilhci goes to 
tho Qiul of a lino nor tiUirls at Llui beginning, 
HogiUnr movement of Lho eyes along each lino 
from left io rigid and back, n^nm io the next 
lino la an (icquiind habit aiul lias to bo learned. 
It is disturbed by gross variation in Iho 
langtli of linn Long liupfl complicate Llio 
adjust mo ids with adaptations for distance, 
They malm it difficult both to keep tho place 
and to find Iho next linn, Tho exact location 
of tho fixation point within any given ronding 
section seems to Im a mattor of iiilativc indif¬ 
ference, In oulinary reading wo do not look 
at tv point or even nt n Hingfa lnltat. FluAo- 
rapliic roeordfl mid afUu-nnngc experiments 
otn indicate that tho fixation point may fall 
anywlieiu within words or even boLwcon them. 
Tho statoniciit that it regain!ly liavels along 
the tops of the Ictlem is Caho In suecohsiVo 
fixations of the same phrase nr wend it never 
falls Iwico on the same Mpot, except by Acci¬ 
dent Short winds without imperially sink¬ 
ing form or habilunl grouping ancourngo 
numerous fixations. Fauiihur niul frequently 
ropnated p liras ns, on tho oilier hand, mny ho 
read entire from n mngle fixation In W- 
nonrlnr funding tlm eye jnnvoinontjj nro Miffiilnrly 
oomplieftLod by vnunUems <»f convergence 
Tlinu 1 only iinporlniirn fur the leading piocnas 
ia Lhe consequent fatigue 

Tho Visual Ap^rohamioti of Words, -— Tho 
facta of cyo moveinonl indiraUi that wo do not 
ouliiuuily read by n micrrafrivn rip pi elm naion 
□f tho individual lotLura, however rapid or 
abbreviated. This has abundant exporimon- 
Iftl proof, fiiicociwiYo nppiohcnsUm of Iho 
individual letters may oecui, but it disturbs 
Lho ordinary lending process Heading from 
n succession of loiters is a slow and difficult 
piocran, donnwling on a nionLal reconstruction 
of Lhe worn fauna m which they belong. ^ This 
may bo roughly dcin oust rated by moving a 
piece of caraboaul, in winch one ims cub a 

small vertical slit, across a line of piint, If 
the slit shows only one letter at a time, lend¬ 
ing will lie miuiy times Blower than normal, 
and relatively infiecurnto. 

Tho Qiitiro visual held which is (pvon at any 
fixation pnuso roally cuiihLiLiiIus a NiimilliuicoiiB 
visual whole. Loth m ordinary ('xporionco 
mid in loading, Wa analyze Lliis simultaucously 
given viftunl hold into wmallrT unit.i only no lar 
as cmr prncLical neods rlictalo. In rending, imu* 
real iiUeroata nro meanings, and they attach 
themaelvcfl to words und plirnHes, iiot Lo tlio 
individual lottora In case of special intcicats, 
like proofi ending, wo may aimlyza a word or 

no 
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even a leLtor, blit that is not tha way wo read 
Tho only succession of visual facts is tho suc¬ 
cession of different parts of the visual whole in 
the field of clear vision Even the child, 
painfully spelling out a word letter by letter, 
sees each letter in itn word setting. Without 
tha visual word form, the continuous afLer 
effects of Ike past letters, mul the premoni¬ 
tion of the new olios, his succession of lettcis 
would nover ho a word. In adult reading tlio 
nunlyms of tho visual held is less detailed, Tlio 
area of effective premonition is larger, 

The area which can ba seen clearly during 
any one fixation may bo measured. If ono 
holds his eyes relatively still, only about five 
letters of pi nit will be unequivocally clear at 
one tune. Not more than ihice arc sluirply 
defined If ft group of letters is suddenly ex¬ 
posed with a shatter Coe .1", Tram four to feix 
lettois only can ho apprehended from one ex¬ 
posure For rcgulmly grasping six letters 
one needs special practice and favorable con¬ 
ditions. Under these sumo experimental con¬ 
ditions, woitls of twenty odd letters may bo 
rend with comparative case. It \a oven pos¬ 
sible to lead still moiG letters m familiar 
phrases and significant word combinations 

A pcculimity of these experiments is tlio 
porsistent illusion; whon words and phrases 
arc read, that they are seen clearly throughout. 
Tliia would be physiologically impossible 
The illusion indicates; whnL is otherwise thor¬ 
oughly demonstrated, that central factors com¬ 
bine with tho objective sLiinuli in tho appci- 
eoptiQU of familiar words and Ictlar groups. 

Every group of letters has a more or loss 
characteristic gioup form, It varies with tho 
letters that compose tho gioup, but letters in 
groups develop at least two now character¬ 
istics. Optically speaking, the form of bounded 
spaces is a function of Lhe combination of 
their boundary lines, while masses inay affect 
us when their oompoaifco parts remain unno¬ 
ticed, The configuration of tho white back¬ 
ground and the massing of blnck both vary wiLh 
every olmnpc of letter combination. The 
plateau a, hiUB, valleys, and gorgea of black 
are often quite characteristic!, and familiar 
words can be read from these characteristics 
when tho individual letters are too indistinct 
to bo made out, 

The 1 dative participation of tho word form 
and tho individual letters in the recognition 
of woula is one of the moat contested points 
ill tho psychology of rending, Unfoitunntcly, 
it has important pedagogical bearings, 

Tho psychological truth that wo regularly 
read ui word wholes and pInane wholes has 
boon freely exploited m recent pedagogy, 
Tho codpcrtiLion of the area of clear vision has 
bcon ^ generally ignored, In tacWiatoscopic 
experiments with adequate exposure there ia 
no evidence that either tho total woid form 
or the cleared area piedoumiatna in the visual 
porcoption Possibly their relative impor banco 
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varies; aoino of tho errors seem to indicate it. 
Coitainly that part of tho visual field to which 
one (liiectly attends may vaiy. It mnv cor- 
icspond with tho area of cleai vision, but it 
may bo peripheral It may be a point, cu it 
may bo an entire page, It i« possible that 
there aie perceptual typea In noimnl read¬ 
ing, however, thoro is abundant evidence that 
the woid forms, indistinctly seen ill pciiphernl 
vision, begin the leading process well in ad¬ 
vance of direct fixation and tho consequent 
clearing up of tho letters. 

It is this premonition of coming words and 
phrases, sentence breaks, and paiagraplis, 
that dcteimines tho position of future fixa¬ 
tions, and reduces tho clmation of individual 
fixations Boinotimcfl to pauses one quai tci the 
normal perception tune. They arc often less 
than the pimple reaction tuna of the eye. 

In addition to visual picmomtions, meaning 
premonitions regularly contribute to the 
apprehension of the fixated word ThiB ia 
obvious in familiar paiagraplis where tlio fixa¬ 
tion pauses aro consoqucntly few But one 
can stop anywhero in a sentence of now matter 
and mako a good guess at the next word 
Sometimes wo substitute synonymous words in 
reading aloud, without knowing it, Or, having 
a false premonition of the sense, wo may mis¬ 
read. Adequate premonitions n-re ns conspicu¬ 
ously lacking in tho stumbling reading of 
childhood as in our leading of a foreign lan¬ 
guage.. Their development is a moat liwpoi- 
tant pait of the training in rapid loading Tho 
very rapid leader who makes two or thico 
steps in a lino can see no more distinctly than 
the plodder with ten. Ills main advnntngo 
is in the way ho grasps what lie sees only in¬ 
distinctly in tlio cxtra-fixational vision 

In adult reading the moment of actual 
fixation fleema to bo nil inoidont somewhere 
in the middle of tlio reading process. Coming 
boLwcon tho premonition and tlio after-coho, 
iU effect is ta corroct, to confirm; and to in¬ 
tensify tile premonition. Psychologically ils 
function is selective and definitive. It em¬ 
phasizes the excitation of evntnblo residua and 
inhibits tlio misfits Tha pedagogical impor¬ 
tance of the word forma is clear, It is pos¬ 
sible that speoial training in peripheral vision 
would bo woi th while, But it is equally evi¬ 
dent that no training 1 a adequate which docs 
not provide for tho aoricctivo cooperation of 
diroat fixation, 

Comprehension of the meaninu is tlio immedi¬ 
ate goal of all leading, But comprehension 
ia a special process, It follows from tho cHhor 
leading processes only when Ua especial con¬ 
ditions me fulfilled, 

The relation botwcoii thought and words ia 
only incidentally a problem of reading. It 
belongs to the gcneinl psychology of language, 
Words aro parts of oui total experience that 
come to stand for the rest, We understand 
woula when the experience of whiah they 
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formed a part is revived in consciousness 
For the adult this revival is umially flccjLuiK 
and partial, without distinct mental imagery. 
In early childhood meanings arc apt to bu 
specific experiences 'which nic revived with 

vivul menial imagery. This lypical difToi enue 
is important in the selection of lending matter. 
The child's needs arc concictc 

The acquisition of new information from 
reading depends on the experiences already 
connected with the words, and the processes 
of analogy by which now imaginary oxpeiiencea 
arc constiuctcd out of the materials of tho 
past UnroiInnately, the symbolic value of 
the printed wold is relatively poor It lacks 
tone, accent, emphasis, and gesLuic Pictures 
may help, bub ultimately the child must loam 
to make Ins mental construction without them 
Tho child'a play of vivid imagery tends to 
outrun the plodding apprehension of the woids. 
Handicapped by inadequate experience and 
without adequate premonition or whnfc is 
coming in the text, the accural g compiehcnsian 
of meaning ih for tho child a complex and often 
a tedious process of mental lcudjusLmcnla, 

Articulation ,—In the development of lan¬ 
guage, giaphio symbols for woids aic ft iula- 
bivcly late acquisition, A large part of hu¬ 
manity does not possess them at nil They aic 
regularly learned by child] on after the funda¬ 
mental associations between vocaL utterance 
and ideas nro well cat abbs lied, Words ara 
thus associated with meanings htrgoly through 
thoii motoL-neonstio aspects. Our wiiLten 
and printed words are well adapted for this 
relationship, since they represent not only 
words ns a whole but the individual sounds 
in lhe order of their vocalization. This sym¬ 
bolization is not exact and probably never 
can be In. view of the movement to mini¬ 
mize} its inadecpULcics, it is well to lemeniber 
that familiar word founs are more seme cable 
in rapid leading than nccumLo symbolization 
of tile sequence of sounds. The latter is 
inqioitanl chiefly during the learning piocess. 
It is not impossible that the futuie develop¬ 
ment of printing may he towards this greater 
individualization of woids even at the cost of 
phonetic abbreviation, 

The indirect association oT words with their 
meanings through their motor-acoustic re- 
flidua is persistent and almost universal Clini¬ 
cal observations of aphasia indicate that it has 
a definite anatomical basis. It may bo nec¬ 
essary. Certainly its effect on Llio leading 
process in fm-rcaching, It seems Lo be im¬ 
possible for most adults to road without saying 
tho woids to themselves. Some poisons regu¬ 
larly move Lhc speech oigims or uuunbla Lho 
words. In tiie child, vocalization insuics Lhc 
adequate apprehension af each word In 
rapid lending Lho intitor-ncoustic images nro 
more or leas nbDeviated. It is one of the 
problems of the pedagogy of rending to deter¬ 
mine how far tins abbicviation may go Cer¬ 


tainly adequata training demands the suppres¬ 
sion of actual movements, 

The relation between the BiiiuiUftncoua 
wholes of vision and the successive wholes of 
articulation is the probable basis of Lhc illu¬ 
sion of successive visual nppichcnaion of a 
word, In reading aloud lho eyes regularly 
keep somowhaL ahead of the actual speech, 
In rapid silent reading diirol fixation and Lho 
motor-acoustic images are more neatly sim¬ 
ultaneous Apparently the visual premoni¬ 
tions aLnrL tho motoi’-ftcousLic! processes, 
Gomprolipiislon leaches well ahead and back 
into the past uniting all tho fragments into a 
consistent whole 

In view of the complexity of the adjustments 
and coordinations that me involved in lending, 
their dependence on individual expel lencc, 
and thew probable typical variations, rt is 
evident why the Leaching of reading Jins not 
evolved into a simple* liierduiniual process 

Methodological simplicity must miss some¬ 
thing of the real eomphcalimia. The total 
process is nciLiter nil aiudyniN nor all synthesis, 
Every moment of leading involves both in ever 
changing combinnLions. 

Two inftin problems confront, the pedagogy 
of rending: (1) Llic problem of developing the 
necessary inlerichited lin-hit^ in diffeicnt in¬ 
dividuals, in Lhc least tune, with Lhe least 
useless fiicLion, and i\w most residual benefit: 
(2) the problem of raising tho general lovcl of 
leading efficiency. It, D, 
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READING SCHOOLS.—See AIICdahi- 
anu, Da mi: Schools; Coloni vl Pun on in 
American Education, AVuitincj Schools 

READING, TEACHING BEGINNERS,— 
The purpose or teaching chihlien Lo read i.x Lo 
give them the power to acquire thought fioni 
the printed or wnLLen page. In actual school 
practice Lhe dominant aim may go beyond 
thought getting Lo expression, when oral ren¬ 
dition became* Llic chief pm pose of instruc¬ 
tion. This is orton tho case in tlm inter¬ 
mediate niul fiianmmr grades It may fall 
short of thoughtful reading m lhe primary 
guides, when* lho mechanics of pronunciation 
and spelling obtrude tlieiuholveu us a di flic Lilly 
from Lhe very beginning, anil gain dispropor¬ 
tionate attention from boLli Lnicliei and child 
at every step Ready silent reading which 
gives Lho pupil niAHleiy of meaning should 
lie made the primary end; oial leading, whether 
for mastery of the mechanics of pi on i mein lion 
or foi fostering skill nr expression, is a secondary 
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consideration The phonetic inlci pi elation 
of pimled words is merely an accessory m 
gcLlmg thought, and no technical training in 
vocal intonation can ho successful unless Lhc 
meaning to be oxpiCNBod is Lhoujughly ginspod 
That these relations between fundamental 
nmiB and necessary Hkills have not been main¬ 
tained in actual schoolroom pioccduio is ap¬ 
parent Lo tho moat enaim! hLiuIciiL of conlcin- 
poraiy teaching. The fixed traditions of tho 
profession Imve been against aucli a view. 
The most mi Li vo battle giouml in the irform of 
school leaching ia found in the primaly grades, 
particularly in Lho fn’flt hchool year wheio be¬ 
guiling ruo taught to imd. TJic iifiwtnkca 
commiLLed tlicie have pci Hinted through Lhc 
grades, and the hj cons true lions successfully 
established them have quickly influenced 
higher touching A discussion of the problem 
of leaching beginners to read ia, therefore, 
crucial 

Effective leading depends upon tho associa¬ 
tion of three faclora. (i) Thu meaning which 
the word 01 words sym¬ 
bolize, (2) Lhc visual furm 
of Lhe word, and (3) the 
pronunciation of it (Sec 
Fir i ) M = meaning; 
V -visual or printed form 
or word, 0 = oinl fonn or 
pronunciation 

Tho child who enters 
school for the first time ia 
not ignuiant or all tlicso 
factors. lie has had a 
considerable mi rubor of cx- 
pencnccs (jT/) with which lie has already asso¬ 
ciated tho appropriate words, pliraacs, and 
sentences of speech (0). Ila lacks only a 
knowledge oT the third factor, tho prinLed 
forms ( K), which arc to bo associated with 
cxpci lencc and speech. In consequence tho 
Behoofs first cIToit has been to supply Lho 
missing association between the printed foun 
and tho pronunciation (Fig. 1) If the words 
on the page were within 
tho spoken vocabulary of 
the child, their meanings 
would be lccogmzcd if the 
child could be given the 
power Lo convert what he 
sees mto sound (Fig 2) 
III consequence the .schools 
of tho InsL ccntuiy have 
largely aimed to teach 
children to render printed 
words into sound (tho 
mechanics or reading) on 
tho faith that an already existing association 
between pionunciation and meaning would 
complete tho pathway to meaning In Lho 
natural course of events, it was assumed, the 
association would become a direct one between 
print and meaning (Fig 3) The offoit to solve 
the problem by tins approach through sound 
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has led to tho development of a long hones of 
so-called phonic methods. 

The earliest of those phonia methods was the 
alphabetic method. The children learned Lhc 
alphabet so they could icadily identify any 
letter by its name Then the child would, in a 
voiy lough way, convert 
tho familial word (cat) 
into its alphabetic name 
units, obtaining a vory 
rough suggestion of tho 
sound of the word (scc-rw- 
tec). Suclueadingbyspell¬ 
ing was fuilhc] assisted by 
syllabic dulls (ay-bee nb; 
bee-ay lm; etc ) 

Tho crudity of such al¬ 
phabetic hpcllmg was appa- 
laiit, and a moic icmml 
method of phonic spelling soon came into 
vogue. In this method the letters of a word 
nre spelled by their elementary sounds, not 
by their alphabetic names Then the ele¬ 
mentary sounds associated with Lhe letters 
art* blended into a pi on un cm lion of the word. 
But silonfc letters, single Iclteis with more 
than one sound, and several lcttois grouped 
to represent a single sourul lnteifercd with 
the efficiency of the phonic method, By a 
very ciucful selection of words such difficul¬ 
ties could bo avoided, bub not for iong. In 
consequence this simple phonic method gavo 
way Lo more complicated phonetic methods 
An attempt was made to give each Hound its 
own chainctcristic symbol. This was dono 
in two ways* (1) Additional characters were 
contrived so that foity-fonr or more char¬ 
acters are used instead of twenty-six (e,fl the 
charactoia lor the vaiioua sounds woie kept 
similar in general appearance, but differenti¬ 
ated in detail for each sound value) Silent 
lettcis wevo printed in hair lines. (2) The usual 
twenty-six letter characters were picscrved and 
tho differentiations ivejo made by placing a 
diacritical mark above or below the regular 
symbol Tho second method does not at¬ 
tempt to reconstruct printing so much ns to 
provide a more accurato identification during 
the learning period Psychologically, how¬ 
ever, the diacritical method provides qb many 
phonetic characters ns tho extended alphabet 
jncthod In either ease tho child has finally 
to leant to pronounce woida without these 
special and artificial aids, which involve two 
forms for a single pronunciation, and increase 
the child's task of memorization. 

A rone Lion against reading words as they 
me not presonted in books was inevitable 
Here and Lhcro the reformeis, still believing 
in a phonic method, attempted to tench 
children to rend in a less artificial way. Soma 
went back to tho syllable as a basis, thus in¬ 
creasing the unit of attack nnd avoiding some 
of the difficulties of alphabetic and phonedo 
spelling of words, Bub the syllable is an in- 
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flexible unit which does not ivith sufficient he- this is the ense, children, so much engrossed with 
quency correspond to the child’s naUunl way the mete mechanical translation af symbols 
of analysing or building woids (nuin-bcr ven fits into sounds, hardly let Uieir normal nssocui* 
ii-um-b-ci; nudge versus n-udge, etc). Tho tionfi enter into their thought; they bncoino 
seal eh for a linger, more flexible, and less iirti- mere pronoimccrs, tho " parrot-readers ,r 
ft ami method culminated m the me of the known to every school system But tho 
phonogram or natural sound unit: (1-ighfc, reading material more and more londn to bo 
g-ootl; m-nndi-ncss), ami llio jihonoQramnnc outside the vocabulary and experience of first- 
method quickly supplanted the Ay/fabic method, grade children, for three icnsons: (1) Our 
Many advantages are claimed for the phono- Amcucan school population ib lets homogenc- 
giammio method (1) It separates words ous than it once was The excellences and 
purely on the basis of their sound division, consequently the vocabularies of young chil- 
avoiding the units or the syllabic method which dicn vary greatly with economic and culluinl 
aic dctonmnocl by philological derivation av station and geographical location The mod- 
conventional practice (2) It is more flexible, ern primer is not effective in giving a voenbu- 
ns it can take into account the maturity ana lary common to urban and rural pupils, tho 
individuality of childicn (h-uni-blo-n-css, children of the rich and the pool. (2) Tho 
humble-ness, etc), (3) It tends on the whole problem is stiU Biythci complicated by tho 
to induce the child to see the word elements huge numbed of school children who nre for- 
ill tile largest possible units oT identification, cign born or American born of foreign parents, 
making sound approximation more accurate These do not have n command of oral English 
and sound blending piure easy (4) It treats and gciting the Bound of woids dots not lend 
irregular words (tho chief bugbear of phonetic to liicir meanings Tlio large number of 
methods) as a plionograminic unit or sight foreign children who have lcccntly entered 
word (through). Though not inherent in Lhc our country and our schools has been tho 
method itsclF, teachers who use bile phono- largest single factor in revealing the futility 
grammic method find it less necessary to de- or methods of teaching reading in the Amen- 
poncl on dinciitic marks, accents, printed word can receiving classes. (3) Finally, that pedn- 
divisions, and rill other artificial devices that gogierd movement wliioh has fostored the lead- 
give words a dillcront appearance from Limb ing or children’s classics in the lower grades, 
wluoh thoy hayo in normal U 80 . instead of presenting mutter thoroughly fa¬ 

it is to bo noted tlmt the evolution of phonic miliar to tho child, hna introduced a host of 
methods shows several important tendencies new words outside then life and speech, 
which in themselves aie indicntivo of tho fab Under tlie&c conditions the liadilionnl phonic 
laeies which underlie the work of those who meLhads, m spile of their improvement, have 
havo stressed the method of woul-sound turns- bocoinc 1 esq. and less adaquatc; and othci 
lation as the elder moans of teaching rending methods designed to focus attention on the 
tobcginncis. They arc ns follows (1) These direct, connection between piinLcd word and 
methods arc chiefly synthetic at the start, but moaning have grown in favor, 
tend to become an analyUc-syntli&Lio method, These so-called thought methods have always 
First, the child is givon t|m alphabet nncl its been used In a sense they arc our olden L 
names, and then builds the woid sound from methods, But hi conscious pedagogical theory 
the units, Later with the phonogiam lie breaks they arc more recent than tho phonic methods 
the word up into familiar sight units that aro already discussed. There arc fchiee types of 
natural to him and then blends them into a thought methods: (I) tho sentence method, 
pronunciation of the word, (2) The unit for (2) tho phrase method, nnd (3) tho word method 
handling sounds grows lavgoi" lctLoi, syllable, The sentence method assumes that the scntenco- 
phonogram, sight woid, (3) There is a deorcaa- whole is the real unit of thought, speech, and 
mg artificiality in the teaching devices em- pronunciation. Often the sentences aie the 
ployed, note the aboliLion of diacritics, marks, product of tho child J s own experience and 
etc, (4) The use of lavgoi units and more natu- speech, and are written down on the black- 
ral methods Trees the child’s attention from board as they nro spoken in description of a 
mere phonetic translation and permits it to picture, object, or notion, or in munition of a 
focus in linger degree on the mannings lie ia stoiy. The child loads these sentences natu- 
trying to obtain from his reading rally, ns they express a reality. Sentences with 

But thcro is a fundamental fallacy under- similar beginnings and different endings (or 
lying tho premise which has lod to this large vice versa) aio placed in a row ami read Spo- 
dcpcndoncc on phonic methods in teaching oific phrases or words thus come to ho associated 
beginners to read It lias been assumed that with their own form, their particular pronun- 
childion would gain meanings from Llioir read- cinlion, and their manning, Woids fire aim¬ 
ing if thoy could tianslntc tho printed words daily treated in the derivation of woid parts, 
into correct pronunciations (Figa 2, 3). This The phrase method ia less often mentioned, as 
aeems a lcnsonable assumption when the words the thought method of to nailing reading has 
used in rending aio within the expcncnco and been diacussod chiefly in terms of tho sentence 
oral vocabulary of children But oven when and Lhc word method. It hna been a stage in 
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supplementation of tho sentence method when words, phrases, and sentences made up of 
identification of parts of sentences or words familiar units The complete armlytic-syn- 
was desired before proceeding to phonic thetic process is not prolonged over weeks, 
analysis. It 1ms been necessary as a supple- but occuis within a singlo lesson unit, Lhe first 
mentto tho woid method, inasmuch as the and last exorcises of the children being with 
meaning of cortain parts of speech (preposi- largo combinations cxpiessing real thought, 
tions, conjunctions, etc ) h not easily oh- Naturalness everywhere characterizes its pio- 
Laincd save m context to Lho door/' etc.) ooduro. The childron's old expciioncea aro 
The woid mctkod l which is probably older than used whenovei possible, and a multiplicity of 
the sentenco method in oui conscious theory, artificial devices ia done away with, The 
appeared na n conspicuous piolcab against the method of deriving sounds la a good example 
tedious and mechanical phonetic methods of of mcieasing naturalness find economy m 
traditional piaeticc. Ilcro thu Lolal visual method. For example, the sound 7, which in 
form af the woul ia associated with its whole the Johnny Story of an older HynthctiG-nha- 
sound, tho assumption being that iL is about nctie system was derived by imitation of a dog's 
ns easy to learn a word unit as a letter unit, growl, is now merely the first sound of the 
This view holds that the pionunrmLion of a well-known woul "rat," which is pronounced 
word is not n sum of its letter sounds, but has more and mole slowly until the sound and Lho 
ite own chavaotcr na n unit So the word By mbol of r me isolated, or tho common initial 
method is held to be inoic economical and element in a list of familial words beginning 
natmal as a mode of teaching All these with r (rat, run, race, rag, etc,) which is cm- 
nssumptiona arc boino out by tho conclusions phasizcd Ihiough repetition of iLsclf and vmia- 
of experimental psychology. Teaching cliil- lion of its plionogiammic affixes Again, tho 
dren to lead by words in undoubtedly the chief dirtciilical marks arc almost crowded out of 
simple method utilized by piogicssive tcnohois, use by tho phonogram, Those memoiizcd 
though almost always supplemented by others, aie chiefly the long vowel sounds. Moio arc 
Some phonic woik ig almost always associated not needed for dictionary lefcicnce becauso 
with it to give tha pupil power to pronounce children arc taught to get the sound by analogy 
unfamiliar words by himself from Lhe familiar key waids at tho bottom of 

The word method, like all of the phonic the dictionary page 
methods, usually Inca to bridge lhe gap be- IncvitabB' tho sentenco and word methods 
tween print and meaning tlnough the inasLciy hava given a greater oinphasia to real reading 
of tho pionmiciation, usually given by Uia for thought. Madam tcudGucy has not been 
teacher m nssoomlian with tho visual form, content with tlmt impioveninut alone. The 
Rut like all tho oilier thought methods it is less reading period has ceased lo be formal and has 
lilcolv to ignore meanings, The woul meLhod becomo enriched wilh mlorealmg content, 
has been used in getting direct association be- Tho better tcaclicis have not boon willing to 
tween things anil their visual symbols, with lho take much for granted in the way of exponents 
oral symbols somewhat subordinated Tho and oral vocabulruy At any into, they havo 
association of printed names with pictures oil tesLed to uco that the necessary basis in expo- 
blacks and in books is a chamctcnsLic example rienco and vocabulary is present, They havo 
of tho emphasis, The labeling of every poa- preceded the reading of tho text with story 
siblo thing and situation in n child’s nursery telling, conversational lessons, picture wilting, 
is an attempt to employ the same means, and action work. If the children did not seem 

Tho word method alono docs not give the to have tho basis, it was at once provided 

child powor to icad. The words must he through objects, pictures, games, dramatiza- 

recognized na they arc gioupcd in sentences, tion. oto Then oral reading was successful. 
In conscqucnco the woul method 1b seldom The meaningless subjeat matter of tho 

used in isolation from the scuLciicg any more primers, do vised chiefly for formal dull in 

than it is fiom phoma elements, In cstnb- phonics and neglecting nil appeal to tho 

lished proccduio it has been one of tho least children's mtcicats, ia laigoly clisappcaiing. 
artificial and moat stable of special methods. Tha iiUcioatmg episodes of child hfa replace 
Ah the jihonio methods lmyo been chiefly them. Childion'a classics enter —• the jingles 
synthetic m procodmo, stmting from parts and ihymes of Mother Goose, tho rniry tale, 
and proceeding to largo word units, tho thought tho myth, tho animal story, easily momorizccl 
methods have been chni'actciistically analytic, songs ancl poems. The formal reading texts 
In recent years the method of progrettuve are supplemented by other reading bookB bo 
teachers has been a complex blond, both analy- that, thcia is no lack of mteicsting matpnal to 
tie and synLhetic. Familiar aontaneca arc give vitality and motive lo the children's 
made basic, then phrases aro isolated, then reading, If there must b« formal oxcrciscs, 
words, phonograms, and consonants Then they me a subordinated activity paralleling 
With some preliminary work in word building the leading Tor thought, which is tiro central 
or blending of now words, tho children's power ami chief occupation of tho pupils Oral 
of identifying the sound of words has been ex- reading is a lifctio less conspicuous in tho first 
tended by practice to the recognition of new graclo than it was. Quick silent reading with 
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the wliolo clTorfc ccntorcd upon Retting ideas 
1ms displaced it somewhat At first the chil¬ 
dren Loll what they hnvo learned, in their 
own words or by acting it out. Later, they 
read the thought to others, moio expressively 
than children used to do because they have 
beLter things to lead, They hnvo more motive 
for BludyLng their lessons and rending aloud 
to their fellow pupils, for lending lesions nio 
moio ofLen assigned to groups jnsLend of to Lhc 
whole clas3 as hcfoie, The " lcU-cv-by-loUcv M 
stuttering or tho hulling " word-by-word '* 
piominciation is avoided by emphasizing 
thought lather than form A natural speed 
and phrasing is obtained because present 
methods favoi these habits from the begin¬ 
ning As an additional safeguard, conceit 
reading has been abandoned. 

Thcro arc other pioblcms in teaching begin¬ 
ners to rend, but most of them arc lchs impor¬ 
tant m cm rent discussion than those already 
mentioned. Somopicfci to begin reading fiom 
senpt, later passing to print. Othoin prefer 
an exclusive use of punt fiom the beginning 
so as to lesson the number of forms winch tlio 
child must master, thus decreasing attention 
to formal work. There are teachers who pic- 
Cer uq beginning text, no bi^al lciuleva mill a 
systematic treatment of phonetic difficulties* 
These insist that all that children read aL fust 
should be agaociatcd with their own lives, bo 
that reading is merely appiccinting in visual 
foim Avlint children comprehend and uso in 
speech. Only later, when phonetic difficulties 
aic fairly well mastered, should new excellences 
come through the punted symbol SLill others 
stress quiet, silent reading, making it the goal 
of all their efioits. The relntive amount of 
prepared and sight woik is another ground for 
controversy The aoluLion of nil these lmnoi 
problems hinges on thclaigci questions already 
Bugges Led ancl treated. II S. 

Reference — 

IToey, 15.13, The Psi/choloou tmd Pedag^u of Utadu\Q. 

Part III (New York, 1008 ) 

READING' UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
READING, ENGLAND. — An institution 
founded to promote 14 gencial, civic, and tech¬ 
nical education and research,” In 1SOO mb 
classes were eatablished in connection with the 
Science mid Art Department, in 1S70 Uni¬ 
versity Extension lectures were introduced 
by the Oxford Delegacy, In 1&02, on the 
lmtintiva or the governing body of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, tlio Collcgo was 
established as the University Extension Col¬ 
lege m conjunction with the Schools of Bcienco 
mid Ait, Rending, the latter part of the litlo 
being dropped m 18D3. Literary and ngri- 
aultural departments wcie organized, tlio 
lattci being connected with the British Dairy 
17armors’ Association, in 1805. In 1002 tho 
institution became n Univeisity College en¬ 
titled to grants fiom the Treasury. A horti¬ 


cultural department was opened in tho same 
year Experimental work in agriculture was 
added in 1003, and m 1000 linw buildings wore 
provided, largely by public Hubscriplious. and 
additions were made in 1909. The administra¬ 
tion of Lho College i.s in Liu? hnudH of a Court or 
Governors, a Council, and an Academic llcmid. 
Tlio, hum mo of the G oil ego consists of foes, 
endowments, and grants from local authorities, 
the Treasury and Lhc Iloauls of Education and 
of AgricuLUuo The College has not tho 
power to grant degrees hut prrpaim students 
in day ami evening courses foi the examinations 
of the University of London [q»). It may, 
however, giant tho Diploma of Associate in 
the vnnous faculties (lotLera and science), and 
departmcuts (agriculture and hoiticulLurc: 
fine arts, music, commerce and Lochnicnl 
subjects), A dcpnitmcnb for Lhc training of 
elementary and stjroiuhny teachers is main¬ 
tained, and recognized by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, which gives minimi grants Tor the work. 
Tho cm oilmen b of students in 1010 in day and 
oveniug coupes was 112*1, with a faculty of 
sixty-five members. 

Roferpneo — 

EnKlimrl, Hoard of Education Report from Vr\i- 

vcvBifu mid Uiiucmtu CoIUocb, (hoiulou, amuiol) 

REAL PROBLEMS. — Sea PnonLBMa. 

REALGYMNASIUM. — Schooh in Ger¬ 
many odoring in a inne-ycai emu tie in science, 
mathematics, drawing, two modern languages, 
and Latin. This type of school arose at the 
beginning of the Inst cm liny ns a concession 
to the opponents <>[ Lho purely modern schools 
by the addition of Latin to tlio cui riculuin, as 
flecker had already clone The Bchool, which 
served as a model for others, was the JCotf- 
7ii scIib Realgiftnmsum t opened in Berlin in 
182-1 Many of tlicsa schools gradually be¬ 
came, under pressure, pure gymnasiums. Tho 
rapid technical and commercial development, 
however, led to tho recognition in 1850 of tha 
importance of modern schools, and the Rcal- 
ffl/nmanums were included in the Rcahchulcn 
Ersler Ordmng. After 18H2 these bcIiqoIs 
tended to be ciowded out between tho Ober - 
reahchule and the Gymnasium Since 1900 
the Rcafffi/jaiKisiKiiL ib on an equal rooting with 
bhc as lCgfuds tho privileges ob¬ 

tained by graduation. 

See (1 human y, Education in, 

REALISM (PHILOSOPHICAL).—fleo Idpa, 

InUAIilHM AND InDMLON ) Id^ALIBM AND UlSAlr 

im in Education, also Ccjncjii't and Con¬ 
ception; Scholasticism 

REALISM IN EDUCATION. — See Ideal¬ 
ism and Realism in Education. 

REALISTIC TENDENCY IN EDUCA¬ 
TION — The term usually given to tlio 
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tendency in educational thought and practica 
to center all instruction mound things rather 
than ideas. This movement had its inception 
in the seventeenth century and centered on its 
pliilosojihical.side ill the writings of Bacon and on 
its practical Bide in the work and writings of 
Comomufl The philosophic aspect is dis¬ 
cussed undoi the caption Idealism and IIealt- 
ism in Educytion and under Bacon; the 

§ radical aspect under Gomknius, Franckh, 
Latkb, IIajitlid, and other lendcis m the 
movement, and under Oxjject Teaching, 
Oiukctivh Method. The institutional aspect 
of the movement is also discussed under 
Academies, Real Schools, and the various 
sciences in the schools. 

Reference — 

Monhob, P Textbook in Pic History of Education, 
Cli. VIII. (New York, 1000 ) 

REALSCHULE (REAL SCHOOL). — Tho 
name by which Lha secondary schools of Ger¬ 
many, which offer a six-year comae in modern 
subjects, aic known In the historical develop¬ 
ment of the schools which give a nonclnssical 
education may be traced the influence of many 
piominent educational loaders, c.p Comenius; 
Ratk.e; Fuancxej Semleji; IIecker; Base¬ 
dow, and many others; and of sevorai distinct 
movements, c g Pietism, Piiilantiiikhunism; 
Enlightenment; Scientific Tendency. Tho 
Rcctl&chufo of Pi’UHflta may be traced bade 
directly to the schools established by Sender 
nt Hallo (170G) and by Ilcckei m Berlin 
(1847; now the Fiiodnch-Wilhelms Real- 
schitle). Such schools were intended for Lhoso 
who bad ability, but noL na " students 11 (Le, 
of tho traditional studies), and wished to re¬ 
ceive preparation for other than the learned 
professions. Many schools were established 
in imitation of Hooker's and continued in their 
development until tho New Humanistic move¬ 
ment gave them a setback (Sue Neq- 
iiumanism.) Further, in order to sccuro 
admission to tho Reifeprdfitno and tho stato 
service many Real Schools added Latin to tlioir 
cuiriculuin. In spite of much opposition in 
the two preceding decades, the Real Schools 
wore definitely organized in 1S59, through the 
influence of L. Wiese, as schools foi general 
culture rather than as vocational schools. 
They wcio divided into two classes (I) 
Realschulen Erslcr Ordnung, z.e schools which 
offered six and nine year courses, including 
Latin, and had the privilego of ono year 
military sorvico, and (2) Rcahchulc Zivatcr 
Ordnung, ic. schools offering a six-year comae 
without Latin and having their own leaving 
examinations without any privileges. In 1882 
the nine-year Real Schools offering Latin wero 
recognized as Realgymnasieti, As a result of 
the December Confcionce of 1S9Q tho Qburreal- 
schule , with a nine-year com fee, and the Real - 
schule wero recognized as definite parts of the 
secondary school system, Silica 1900 all tho 


nine-year schools, including the Obcrrcalschvle, 
wero put oil the samo footing, so far ns priv¬ 
ileges arc concerned, with the Gymnasium and 
Rcalgymnasiuuii with the exception that ad¬ 
mission to certain professions depends on pic- 
scuting additional examinations in Latin. 
The Realsclmh now gives a six-year modem 
course and giaduates aic given the privileges 
of the one year military service and ontranco 
to certain branches of the public service. 

See Germany, Education in. 

REASON. — See Tnouairr; also Judg¬ 

ment. 

REBUS PUZZLE. — See Puzzles. 

RECALL. — See Memory 

RECAPITULATION — Tho fourth step or 
stage in the five formal steps of the recitation 
formulated by tho followers of Ilcrbnit Tho 
stage or generalization oi system. II. S 

Seo Recitation, Method of; Stefs, Five 
FonVAL, Ar perception. Sec also CuLTunE 
Epochs 

RECEPTORS. — See Nervous System 

RECESS — See Period of Study; School 
Management; Session, Lenqtii of. 

RECITATION, METHOD OF. — The term 
rcciLalion ia used with various meanings in 
educational discussion. Originally descriptive) 
of tho dominant type of exercise employed in 
classroom instruction, it came to attach itself 
to the time period allotted for instruction in a 
given subject Thus, tho daily lesson of 
twenty minutes assigned by the administrative 
time schedule to gcogiaphy came to be called 
the M geography recitation ,J by both teaohors 
and children Any cxcrcinc allotted to a special 
subject, therefore, was called a recitation, mak¬ 
ing the tcim coincident with lesson or lesson 
period. When the uniformities ot teaching 
methods employed in all lesson periods became 
a matter of definite theoretic discussion, these 
general methods of procedures wore discussed 
ns “ tho method of the recitation." The wide 
and dominant influence of MeMurry'a Method 
of the Recitation (1807) as a pedagogical text 
tended Lo fix an ulioady existing tendency In 
recent years many influences have been re¬ 
sponsible foi bioadcning tho scopo of general 
method and giving tho term Tccitahon a more 
restricted meaning Among these aro: (1) the 
addition of new school studies unlike the tiadi- 
Lioiml subjects in content and purposo: (2) tho 
inc leased number of pedagogical procedures de¬ 
veloped under tho influence of educational psy¬ 
chology: and (3) the growing appreciation of 
extra-schoolroom activities as vital educative 
piaccsscs. Tho introduction of art, nature study, 
household arts, manual training, etc., 1ms dc- 
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vclopcd typos of touching exercises not obviously 
noco'jsaiy in the traditional subjects Tliobc 
have attained a atalus in the ncwei fields and 
their use has been extended Lo the oldoi studios. 
The new psychological insight which lins boon 
bo active in recent pedagogy hua .still fmtlicr cn- 
riched our slock of educative methods And 
finally, plays, dijuniilizaLioii, sociability, self- 
government, and other ex l in-classroom aclivilirs 
have given a still wider conception of Lite educa¬ 
tive pioeesa. Tho lcsult of Mich n widened view 
of the school's piocc^cs htw been to give gen¬ 
eral method a manning far more inoiul than Limb 
of n "method of Uio recitu Lion/'whether the 
'plim^o be taken to indicate a particular type or 
leaching or the gioup of methods gcncinllv clinv- 
nclensLio or leaching in a class period. To dis¬ 
cuss general method ns " tlic method of the 
recitation " seems moio nmppiopiinle when one 
thinks of fehoimork and field excursions Recita¬ 
tion is apparently not a geucial method when a 
dozen other types of leaching aia every day em¬ 
ployed along, 1 side of it, mid finally it must- .seem, 
more tlmn ever bcfoie, an made qua Lely descrip¬ 
tive tenn wlicn educative activities cjlhoi Uum 
those* in the classuiom come within. Hie scope of 
our Gonscious pedagogical theory Such broader 
titlca ns "educative process/ 1 " teaching pioeess/’ 
"general method," 41 pimciples of education," 
" principlca of tflacluuK l ,, c tc , poiCoim the 
wider function of Lho oldci " rncLhod of Lho 
locifcation "j and " lecitaLion ,J acquires a nni- 
rowoi maaiung na merely ono type of exercise 
in benching, 

There is still a goncinl method of the reci¬ 
tation or lesson period which requites analysis 
and statement, All lessons have common 
characteristics, m so Tar ns all cl ass tomn teach¬ 
ing is different Horn other educative aclivilies 
of the school in being moio delibeuitc and 
formal Again the necessity of teaching 
within m\ ailntvnry tlmo limit imposes cm tnin 
modificfttions upon the teaching process Thn 
compulsion to begin a subject anew and to 
olosc it nt a given time gives a similar mode of 
beginning and ending to all teaching conducted 
within n single " recitation ,J or class period, 
There is need of a picpaiatory step or Jiitioduc- 
tory icvicw to pick up tho tlucads of the situ¬ 
ation studied the prcculmg day before the 
tcachei can go oil with his presentation To 
leave knowledge well organized for an inter¬ 
ruption, mi application, asuininai y, 01 a review is 
necessary nt tho end, and if the clnUUcn mo 
to pniauc tlic study furLher the teacher must 
allow adoquale tune for a clear and woH-moli- 
vatocl assignment of work. Whatever ac¬ 
tivities me undertaken bolwceii beginning and 
closing aro Ihcmsclvca subject Lo limitations 
winch the teacher musL take into account. 
The subject undat study must be resolved 
into a topic or problem cgpablo of effective 
treatment, This need was first met in lesson 
plans by making tho lesson period the unit of 
treatment. Now that laiger motliod-wholes 


(determined by the natuio of subject matter 
and tho teacher's purpose rather than adirun- 
istrntivosystem) am utilized, the tenchci makes 
the detailed leadjuaLineiits required from day 
to (lav, keeping in mu id Lho general charac¬ 
teristics of formal Leaching and tho limitations 
of Uio lime unit. 

Assuming Hint all foimal classroom instruc¬ 
tion has the common idmj ucteristic of aiming 
at the development of logical notions (general 
notions or concepts derived from particular 
notions) and modifying this pm pose by accept¬ 
ance of the limitation^ imposed by the reci- 
Litlion or lesson period, a distinctive general 
method of the iceiLiUmn, with Counnl steps or 
stages, hnn been evolved by educational Lhco- 
lists, mule particularly by the follower of 
Ileibnrt Tim /' nuluetivo development" 
method of the i ccitatioii (as it lh called by more 
lecent wrileis) was uiigiiudly suggested by 
Ileibnrt ami thru variously modified The 
lesson unit, as analyzed by Uerbart, com¬ 
prises Tour steps (1) clearness (in group¬ 
ing details), (2) association (of common quali¬ 
ties m relations), (fl) T syHlcm (in forming and 
lelatmg judgments), and (d) method (in apply¬ 
ing judgments to puicliee). The that of these 
steps was subdivided by HubriequenL wiiLois 
so LhaL '• five fomml steps u aic usually 
given by ccmhuupauuy AmeiiGau and English 
writers, Renamed, thoso me: (1) prepaia- 
tion (of the pupil's mind), (2) presentation 
(or new knowledge), (3) compuiison and ab- 
Hlmclicm, (1) gone valuation, wnd (5) appli- 
caLion Thorn in a lecent tendency towaid 
still further modification whore "statement 
of tho aim " (to give a unifying and motivating 
p io hi cm) is prefixed afl a. first step, and " as¬ 
signment " (of the problem and method foi 
further study) is added as n seventh But 
in presenting this definite teaching method for 
dealing with n " umt," it was mcoi- 

rectly assumed tlinL clcvolopnicnt or ^cncial 
notions And piactico in their application 
uio universally cluiraclomLic of nil classroom 
malvuctiim BihcYaUy construed, Buch n 
"method of the recitation" had a wide ap¬ 
plication in the acquisition of Knowledge whcic 
gcneralizalimiSj principles, tlofiniLions, and rules 
me concerned But Lho prulicnlnr fuels upon 
which these real often cnll foi extended ob¬ 
servations and demonfjtrationa wherein these 
" slops " nan scarcely ho utilized. Again, iL 
ia frequently unnecessary, inexpedient, nml 
evon dangeioiia Lo Leach all gonmfll noLiona by 
any hiicIi senes of foimal stagra Children 
enn ofLmi with economy bo told Intthn. Lho 
lrquifaito data limy not bn at lmndj nml ccl- 
Lain iiioinl tmtlis do not, with snfoLy, lend 
Lhomsolvofl to an inclucLive Licalnicnt ill thn 
niannur suggested. Wlmio lho teacher is aim¬ 
ing at lho development of skill in expression oi 
tasto in feeling, this method lanol oven remotely 
applicable, 

Because of the limited range of the activity 
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within which tho traditional Ileibartiar. 
method ol the recitation applies, a broader, 
more versatile, and leas rigidly formal method 
of Licftting the lesson unit is coming into ac¬ 
ceptance. It is ns yet a tendency without 
clear foimulation In this newer view, all 
teaching ib planned (regardless of tl\c lesson 
period) on tho basis of method-wholes, i,c a 
unit of procedure where a single central 
thought, problem, or topic dominates the 
enLiro movement, This largo movement in 
teaching ifl made up of many icsaei movements, 
which succeed each other as tho nature of the 
problom, tho child's psychological need, and 
the teacher's immediate purpose dictate. 
Each of these lesser movements lias a form 
which is typical, honce the phrase M tyrpes of 
teaching Jl Typical modes of teaching aie 
110 b steps or stages, exclusive of each othei, 
but teaching movements overlapping each 
other, yet differentiated on the basis of em¬ 
phasis hi form and function Among such 
types of teaching are drill, development, study, 
pincbico, experiment, objcctificatioiij assign¬ 
ment, rcviow, recitation, examination, etc. 
A single lesson unit is made up of a combina¬ 
tion of these, ns a mothod-wliolo is made up of 
lesson umta, Such a conception of teaching 
implies; (1) that each type of teaching is a 
specialized form with a particular function 
having limitations as well ns a given supe¬ 
riority, (2) that each type has a limited appli¬ 
cability and therefore requites other types Lo 
supplement it in an effective and wholcsomo 
tieatmcnt; and (3) that the order in winch 
these OQOiir and tho frequency with which each 
recurs is determined by the anus and condi¬ 
tion a involved in the teaching piocesfl This 
newer conception oF tho 11 method oF the reci¬ 
tation N is less simple, but more accurate lb 
commends itself in offering a natural, flexible, 
and widely applicable substitute for tho formal, 
rigid, and rcstiicted conceptions previously 
accepted, H.fi, 

See Teaching, Principles of; Teaching, 
Types of; Steps, Five Formal; Supervision 
op Teaching, 
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Baqlm, IV C, Tfio Eduealvpo Process (New York, 
1005 ) 

McMuiuiy, C A, pud F. M Method of the, Recitation, 
(Now York, 1005) 

SthaYeii, G, D rSncj Course t n the Teadwng Process 
(Now York, 1011.) 

RECITATION PERIOD. —See School 
Management, 

RECOGNITION,—That phase of a mem¬ 
ory process in which tho presemt expei icnco 
is definitely related to some former experience 
Thus, one recognizes a person whom ho now 
sees as identical with the person whom ho 
saw yesterday, (See Memory ) 

The term is also employed in a somewhat 
more general way to indicate any completed 


form of peiccpLion, Thus, one is said to rec¬ 
ognize tho object before him as a bo ole As 
pointed out under tho term " pci caption^' 
cvciy piocess of this type involves certain 
memory elements The book is recognized 
because elements of pasb experience arc united 
with the present sensory qualities in a complex 
mental act C II J, 

RECOLLECTION, — That phase of the 
memory process in which a pnst exporumeo is 
lcmafcoJtcd, thus the process of recollection 
appears in tho bringing into consciousness 
of the visual imago of the face or of the name 
which was expel lcnced in the pnsb Recol¬ 
lection thus precedes in tho mcmoiy pioccss 
the stage which was described under lecog- 
nition (</[/), C H, J. 

RECORDE, ROBERT (15107-1568).— 
English mathematician born at Tenby, Aftci 
studying at Oxford, proceeding to the M. A , 
and being elected fellow of All Souls* in 1531, 
he went to Cambridge, whoro ho lend mathe¬ 
matics and medicine, obtaining the degree of 
M D, in 1545. He returned for a brief period 
to Oxford, which he soon lcfbfoi London, wlicic 
he practiced medicine and became icynl phy¬ 
sician to Edward VI and Queen Mniy. He 
also held acvcial official pasilions, blit acorns 
to have died in poverLy, Rccorilc was tho 
onrlicsL of the important English writcis on 
mathematics His eaihest woik was Lho 
Ground of Arfes (1540-15427), an authmctic 
wliieh went through many editions till the end 
of the seventeenth century Tho Ground of 
AUcs is in tho form of a dialogue between 
master and scliolcii Rccordc indicates that 
11 if numbci be lacking, it intikoth men dumb, 
so that to most questions, they imiBt answer 
Mum," In 1557 Rccordo published the Whet¬ 
stone of Wiltc oj the second Part of Aiithmeiic 
(a play through the Latin title, cos ingenu on 
algebra ns the cossic avt, cosu being a thing, 
or the unknown quantity). This woik is a 
treatise on algebra and was piobably the best 
known of Rccordo'a woiks It is mentioned 
in Scott's Fortunes of Niod as the only book 
in a house besides the BluIg In tlus, for the 
sign of equality Rccorcle chose the symbol of 
two parallel straight lines, because ri noc 2 
thynges can he more cquailc " Other works 
by Ilccorde arc the Pathway to Knowledge or 
the first Principles of Geometry , etc. (1551), 
dealing also with nstionomy and astronomical 
instruments. Ilccorde was piobably the ear¬ 
liest Englishman to accepL the Copeinican 
theory, without, however, surrendering his 
belief in astiology. lie also wrote several 
other works oa nslionomy and astrology, eg 
the Castle of Knowledge, a Treatise on Astron¬ 
omy and the Sphere (1551). 
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Dictionary of National Iiioofaphl/ 

Smith, D E, Kara Anthmcttia, (Ilnslnn, 11)06 ) 
Watson, FobtUii The Uitfinjiings of the Tmehmff of 
Modern Subject* |ri England, (London, 1000 ) 

RECORDS AND REPORTS -The 
(lev el op in cut of adequate school records and 
significant school rcpoi ts may be traced on 
the one Imiul to tho growth of the profession 
of education, and on the olhci lo the demand 
which tho public ia now making foi complete 
information concerning public enterprises 
There was a time when it was customary for 
school boards or school committees to make 
a rcpoit consisting laigely of a statement of 
their activities in hiring tenohcia, in building 
and equipping school plants, and in visiting 
the schools To-day teachers aro hired and 
schools aic organized and administered by an 
educational expert, and in like inaiinoi school 
leports aic an account of the results secured 
under the direction of the school's chief execu¬ 
tive officer, When school boaicls told of 
then* activities, the schools were icintively few 
and tho organization simple The leporta 
which they rendered demanded little in the 
way of expert knowledge either of bcIioqIh oi 
of refined methods of recoiding or 1 open ling 
school activities To-day thcio arc many 
people who judge of the efficiency of a school 
supciintcndanl in terms of his ability to satisfy 
any mqiliry which may be made concerning 
the course of study, the tcachas ; Hits pupils, 
or fiscal aspects of the, pi obtain with which he 
deals, together with any interrelation which 
may exist among these several parts of the 
whole piobloin 

It ia not easy to distinguish between ip cords 
and reports. The iccords which are accumu¬ 
lated in any one field furnish the raw umLounl 
of the report which is made concerning tins 
aspect of school practice Original iccords 
arc significant only as they are combined in 
fluch a wny m to throw light upon the partic¬ 
ular problems involved Of course it is true 
that reports commonly include much discus¬ 
sion of school policy which is not based in 
any consuloiable degree upon school iccords, 
Dut the demand that is being made with in¬ 
creasing frequency that any problem be sup¬ 
ported with a statement of tho results which 
may be expected, makes the relationship be¬ 
tween records kept in the school system itself, 
or derived from othoi school systems, a inattoi 
of pi unary linportanco evon m that part of 
the report which is frankly n discussion of 
future development Indeed s it may well ho 
claimed that it is a pi unary function of school 
records to make known school needs 

It is only m iccent years that any consid¬ 
erable attention bus been given to tho foim of 
the records or reports or school systems, A 
few years ago a report of attendance, giving 
the total number enrolled and the averago 
daily attendance, would probably have boon 
considered satisfactory In addition to the 


record of attendance, one would probably 
have found a echolaiahlp record kepb by each 
tcachei In the same nyiLcm one would liavo 
found a veiy simple system of accounting fU \d 
n lepoit or expendltmcs dujLnbuted among 
n veiy few items, Hindi ns trachcis* salaries, 
textbooks, stationery, fuel, and possibly a 
few oilier items Qmiv commonly a large part 
of the total amount expended was ic nor Led as 
miscellaneous expenses This Lendoncy to 
report in terms of totals and averages lias been 
superseded by Urn donuind for nil of tho facta 
RtudoiUs of education, as well ns llioho who 
nre interested in public enterprises, whether 
in education ol in some other field, have come 
to realize Lliat it ns necessary to know the fuels 
in tenns of their dmLiilluturn, showing the 
limits or lunge witlim wlmsh the caf.es con- 
mdciod lie, the cential Lendoncy, variability, 
mul the like, if any adequate interpretation of 
tin* situation is to lie hoped for, (Sec GiuriuC 
Cuiivu; Statistical Mgtuod.) This de¬ 
mand for adequate statistical treatment of 
school facta ia being met throughout Lire world 
to-day by an lmpioved system of records and 
by moie adequate icpoiUng Aft examples of 
this development, one might cite the cumula¬ 
tive pupil iccord caid, anil tiie form for icpcnt- 
ing fiscal atatisties, which have bren leeently 
rccumineiHled by a committee oT the DepnrL- 
lncnt of Superintondeiiec of the National Edu¬ 
cation Ah snciu linn 

PupU's Records,— Five vomrs ago thuro 
wore veiy few cities, probably not more than 
thirty, in the Uiuled Hutes which could, with- 
out veiy great difficulty, furnish a record of n 
pupil's school life fiinn the time lie entered 
school Lo tlm dale upon which the inquiry 
was made, To-day tlicic aie more than two 
hundred cities which have imported Lo fcha 
coinmitLeo referred to above that they ato 
using a cumulative record caid at least as 
adequate nn Lhe one lecommciutad by tho 
National Education Assoc mil on Committee, A 
copy of this card is shown on the following pnge, 

Hitch a cumulative iccord should be kept 
for every child throughout his entire school 
career From such a pupil record it will 
lie possible at any tunc during the pupils 
attendance in public schools to determine; 
(1) the amount of attendance of individual 
pupils for ono year; (2) compiuutivo lntca of 
progress in .schools turnup; school tin ms differ- 
mg in length; (3) classilieation of pupils by 
age and grade; (4) classification of pupilb for 
enrollment dale—(«) dupheato enrollment in 
fchn school, (h) duplicate cm oilmen L in othei 
public schools In the same town ov city, (c) du¬ 
plicate enrollment fiom other public schools 
m the came state, (d) migimU cnuAlmciU from 
nil other souices, (6) the iniinbev of limes n 
child has been detained in a grado; (0) for¬ 
eign birth or parentage as affecting progress; 

(7) kmdcrgaiten training ns nIToating progieas; 

(8) transfers as affecting progress; (9) tho 
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(1) 1 l rial iicufta. .. 12) PutiL unutiQ n.o.1 tuiioLl . 

Euiuintm’V School Hxlq«o 
SvnrfM —Admission, Dis¬ 
til uiai , and Promotion 

Cmid 

(J) Place of blrili.. , 

(1) DiiLo of birLh, 

(G) Vncciunlcil, 

To lie kept for every pupil nnii 
acnL wlLh tliu pupil when ho U 
trpnflforrcil lo rniy acliool, oillicr 

irabta rii Vi*i tWy wi 

I ml si (La Lite city GreaL euro 

Hlmuld lie uhqiI lo have iho niunoa 
comiilcLn nnd rnTroot, 

Write all ilnlca na follows 
1012-U-Z3 

(0) Nnmo of |mrcnt or guiinJlnn 

(7) Occu|iuUon of iiuronL or gunrdlnn 

(R) ItohLcncc, (line ono clAuujD ill ft tune, C1 Wd row i caul cue o ,vhcu liu^Al U ItanakrirC,) 

(fl) Data or 
il 19 el Dirge 

(10) Ago, 

. - . 

. 

- ' * 

7fiirj 

ilf ortfha 


When n iiupll h normam-nily tluelm/Hcil lo mirk, lo renin in nl homo, ur bee nine or denili, porrnancDL lllnoai, or commUmont 
Ln mi lintiliiLiun, Uili curd h to Ijo rolurncri lo llui iirmcipnl'a oflici) anil n lull siuleiuaiil of Ilia cause of ilia iiiniH’i dlachnrgo h to 
bu Jinolo m Iho 1)1 auk spnao r^iminltijf nbnvo, 


effect of attendance (01 absences) on progress; 
(10) inquiries having lo do with individual 
fcchuol management, aa well as many oilier 
valuable and intci eating facta about school 
cUikh du. 

Distribution of Pupils, — Any adequate 
study of school organization involves a con¬ 


sideration of the distribution of children by 
ages ami grades, An age grade table is now 
commonly found in school rcpoita, 

Instead of the reports which give tho average 
daily attendance of pupils, wo arc coming to 
have leporta which tell the whole truth about 
attendance by distributing the number oT days 
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attended, as is indicated in the following 
table.— 

DisTnnumoN op attendance 



— 


Pun Cts t 

Tim: 

Ho vs 

Gint-H 

0 F lVlIOUE 
Ni/ilDLll 

AUgiuIuyk lUn-n. 10 days . 

10 duya lo 1(1 ilnya i , • 

20 days to 2P doya . . ■ 

30 dnyfl ld 30 (lays . , . 

10 days lo 'ID tlny« . . < 

&D dnyfl to DO rinya . . 

DO dnyfl to 00 (Ini’s 

70 dnyfl Uj 70 il nyn 

BO dnyfl Lo S9 dnyfl , , . 

09 day 9 lo Q9 day a , , . 

100 dnyfl Lo 100 (lays , . 

110 dnyfl lo 110 dnya 

120 days lo 130 dnya , 

130 dnyfl Lo 13D dnya 

140 days lo 11B ditya 

IfiO days Lo 150 dnya , , 

100 days lq IDO (lays , . 

17D days to 17D days 

ISO daya lo lflO days 

1 DO day* to 10D days 

Talnl (eriunl onrollmont 
lor lorm) . , . 

I , , 

* 

- 





In like manner, tnbfcs which give enrollment. 

S romotiona and non-pro motions by giadea nncl 
y causes, fnilurcs by studies and Dy grades, 
witluhawals by ages, by gmdes, and by causes, 
arc becoming more and more common in 
school reports 

Fiscal Statistics — Tho demand foi better 
fiscal statistics is well illustrated by the form 
iccoimnended by tbe National Education 
Association Copimittco. (See U, S. Bureau of 
Ed IhtVdm No 3 t 1012 ) 

A few years ago very few cities could have 
distributed their oxfJtmdiLures in any such 
manner ns is indicated in Lins foi m It was 
not common either to indicate as clearly as is 
demanded above the pm pose Tor which money 
waa spent, or the particular type of institution 
or activity for winch money was used. There 
arc to-day four hundred and eighteen cities re¬ 
porting to the National Education Association 
Committee that their system of accounting en¬ 
ables them to give reports at least ns adequate 
as that indicated in this foi in This means, of 
course, that there has been in recent years an in¬ 
creased addition to the business aspect of school 
administration. In many cages it means that 
a special officer, variously called a business 
managci (qi>), secretary, a controller, or a 
school auditor lias been added to the sLalT 
employed by the Dom’d of Education. lienee, 
it is now possible, on the aide of fiscal statist ics, 
to have reports which attempt to analyze ex¬ 
penditures m such a way ns to show the total 
cost per pupil m various grades 01 types of 
schools, the cost pci pupil Tor various Hems, 
siioli ns instruction, books and supplies, fuel, 
and the like, and in some cases a cnieful anal¬ 
ysis and comparison is made of costa among 
the several units of the school system, n0, foi 
example, upon the basis of school buildings 
or plants 


Salary Reports, — Further illuatintion of 
the more adequate form of report may ba 
indicated by calling attention to forma of 
1 cportfng 11 ow commonly used m oui school 
lcporLs, It wag not unusual a fow yems ago 
to have school Halnues reported as a sinclo 
item Manifestly the truth about salaries 
can be known only when wa know how many 
teachers receive each of the several amounts, 
as indicated in tables like the following, which 
arc now not uncommon • — 


Nr sm Hi or EM.MEsfAnv- 
hciujol TEftcmna with 
Halahjih — 


Numiiisti or llxoii-flciiaot, 
Tkauilhh v i rn BALAnita— 


ndow j 35 q . , 


IJ claw 5500 


S3-30 lo 

sion . 


fiOO lo 

OOO , . , 


-100 Lo 

-1 30 . 

500 


000 lo 

700 , 


450 Ld 


700 Ln 

KOO 


COO Ln 

550 


S00 la 

DOO , , 


G5G In 

coo ► 


GOO Lo 

LOGO , .. 


(100 Lo 

a.iii 


1000 to 

1100 


050 lo 

700 , 


1] 00 la 

1200 . 


700 Lo 

750 , . . 

, 

moo lo 

1300 . 


750 Lli 

hOO 


1 100 10 

l-toa 

4 

BDO Id 

H5D . . 


1 100 Ln 

1500 


H5D Lo 

000 


1500 Ln 

1000 


000 Ld 

050 


11100 to 

1700 , 

■ i , 

0.59 Lo 

1000. 

k 

1700 Lo 

1HOO , .. 


1000 Lo 

mia. * 


moo Lo 

tQQO , . , 


LOCO In 

1100 


JtlOO Lo 

2000 . . 


1100 Lo 

1150 


2 000 and above , 

* 

1150 Lp 

1200 
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Securing Publicity. — In the newer typo of 
repent, it is common to iihialralo -with char La, 
dijiRrmns, and pioLuics. There is an attempt 
made In toll Lhe story in such a way ns to in¬ 
ternet llm lender ns well as to convoy infor¬ 
mation to the specialist. In some cities defi¬ 
nite plans are made for publicity' through the 
newspaper, or in some eases by issuing partial 
reports on special subjecLa of interest fiom Lime 
to lime throughout the school year 
Report in Cycles — Another interesting 
development in modem vcpoils is tho appre¬ 
ciation of the fact that it may not be wise to 
attempt to caver every subject with equal 
completeness each yeni It may be argued 
that the best rcpoit ia the one which specializes 
upon same one aspect of the school problem 
once m three oi once in five years Of course 
it ia necessary, if such a cyelo of loports is in- 
btUulccl, to give the essential facts each vein. If, 
for example, the following cycle wcic followed: 
first yenr, ciiriioulum, including special Bchools 
anil special classes; second year, finance; 
third year, pupils, fourth year, teachers; fifth 
year, buildings and equipment,—;tho report 
would undauntedly convey certain informa¬ 
tion concerning each of Lhesa fields each yeai. 
On the olhci hand, in each of Die five years tho 
topic winch was eousidciod the special order 
for the year would bo treated exhaustively. 
In so lai aa statistics or reports arc valuable 
for the guidance of those wlio administer our 
schools, them would bo groat advantage in the 
adoption of some such plan as indicated above 
12S 
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To have an oxhauativo treatment of a topis 
once in five years would be lust as satisfactory 
ns to have the topic treated with like fullness 
each year Since space and effort must be 
economized, lluuc is manifest Ly a very gicat 
advantage in lieating in successive years 
several different topics, mid then ig turning 
to treat each of Lheao topics again aftor fclio 
lapse of a definite pcnod 

Uniform Reports —* Possibly tho most in¬ 
teresting development in lcconb years is 
round in the demand foi uniformity in record¬ 
ing and ropoiling. Our stale education offi¬ 
cers have demanded uniform reports within 
the state, For the most part, those repot ts 
have been very inadequate, and lmvo been 
thought of ns significant mainly in so fai as the 
information derived was uaccl as a basis of 
determining the aid given to the local com¬ 
munity from the state The movement foi uni¬ 
formity, which has taken form m the National 
Education Association in the appointment or n 
special committee on unifoim lecords and re¬ 
ports, may lie expected m tuna to affect the 
slate officois as well a^ city school systems, 
Tina committee has, since its appointment, 
woiked in cooperation with Iho Urn led States 
Bureau of Education, llio Census Office, and 
the Association of School Accounting Ofli- 
cois. Theso four bodies lmvo agreed upon a 
uniform program The United States Buieau 
of EducaLiou has from time to tune modified 
its schedules in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of tho joint committee The 
Bincau lias also invited state and city super¬ 
intendents for conferences, and has sent out 
Us forms for criticism to city and state officers 
hcfoic issuing them in permanent form, It is 
to he expected that from this campaign of 
education there will come a realization of 
the importance of uniformity us well us greator 
interest in rccouls and rcpoits Uniform 
reports will enable school administrative offi¬ 
cers to study more adequately then own situa¬ 
tion in the light of a comparison with other 
similar areas. 

Hope for more adequate lecording and 
reporting is to bo found, too, in tho incieased 
demand made upon thosa who would enter 
the profession Courses in school immure¬ 
ment and in school supervision and adminis¬ 
tration in normal schools and colleges arc 
lo-day sending students into the hold with 
some appicciaLion of statistical method, and 
with some acquaintance with tho boat pi notice 
with respect to rccouls and rcpoits. The 
moveuieut tor adequate iccoids and reports 
is a part of tho development of a science, as 
well as of a piofousion of education, Tho 
demand upon the part of the public for such 
adequate information is evon greator than the 

demand for efficiency in teaching* G- D. 8. 

Hofercnces ; — 

Dutton, S T, and Snedden, D S. ( /Irfmiiistrafion 
of Public Education Til tho Uiiitcd States, aln 


XXIX nnrl XXX Iiiljlioeraphy flivcn after 
pftuli (Npsv Yoik, JDlW.j 

Falknkh, II l 1 . Wlmt enn and do Soliool Reports 
Hliow Pjych, Clime , Vol, IV, np, 1-1H 
N. E A, Comimltco on Uniform llccurciH mid llcporla, 
Preliminary lit port Proc IV. E A., pn 271-302, 

(AViiiunu, 11)11 ) 

Snbdden, D S , nwl Ali.^n, W. A School ReporU 
and School Efficiency (New York, 1007 ) 

RECREATION, — See Games; Inteiiebt; 
Play; Sessions, Length or; AVemit 

RECREATION CENTERS, — See Play- 
CUIOUNDB. 

RECREATION PIERS. — Sco Play- 

anouNDs. 

RECTOR — A term used frequently of 
the chief officer of a school or university, lb 
is found in tho sense of schoolmaster tutor, oi 
preceptor in the Roman writers of Lhc ffist 
century a,d Anil it may be that it was this 
use of the toim which was lovived in Gennany 
and Scotland (as early as the twelfth century) 
foi the head mnstci of a school. In Scotland 
the term is in a few cases synonymous with 
Magisto Scholarum In Scotland the head 
master of tho high school is still called llcctor, 
In Germany llio title Reklor is still used for 
tho principals oT secondary schools in Saxony 
and WdrLtembcig, in Prussia secondary school 
principals mo called Diruhtorcn, but principals 
of oleincntaiy schools are known as RcKloren. 

The term is, however, in more general use 
in connection with university adiiunistuition, 
and in this use goes buck hisLouctilly to the 
University of Bologna. It seems now well 
established that the term was lion owed from 
its uso in Lombnid towns to icier Lo tho chief 
magistrate. The Ilectoi of Lhc University 
was tliUB Iho chief executive) officei AL 
Paris each nation had a "rectoi " until the four 
nations combined to have one rector ovc\ this 
whole body of students, the heads of the na¬ 
tions later being called pioctois (q.u) AL 
(Moid and Cambridge the tcim “rocloi ’* was 
for a Lime equivalent to proctor At present 
it \s used only of tho heads of Evotor and 
Lincoln Collegos, Oxford In Scotland the 
posiLion of Rector or Lord Rector of a Univer¬ 
sity is honorary and is bestowed by election 
among the students upon men who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in public life. In 
Fiance tho Rcclcur is the official head oT an 
Academy with particular chnrpo of tiio Univer¬ 
sity. The term is not used m Ainciian, but 
for a Cqw years Huhsaquent- to 107G thu title 
oT the President of Harvard College was 
changed to Ilector, The term is regularly 
used of Lbo heads and principals of Catholic 
colleges and aominaiies all ovei Lhc world. 
Sec, fnv further details, Umviiuanm; France, 
Education in, G etui any, Education in, 
Italy, Education in; Scotland, Educa¬ 
tion in; PnociTOH, etc 
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REDISCOVERY, METHOD OF, — In tho. 
teaching of science and mathematics, tho 
method of using objective materials and labora¬ 
tory experiments is a matter of controversy. 
Throe views aio held na to the way in which 
data should he pjcscnled: (1) The ofdci of cx- 
perinicnt should, bo that of the original dis¬ 
covery, the experimentalist lcdiacovcring the 
conclusion Tina is tho BO-eallcd heuristio 
method, tho method of discovery ar redis¬ 
covery. (2) Tho procedure should be that 
of imam verification or proof, tho facta being 
presented, without regard to the origin id 
mode of lcscarch, in the inoat economical 
order consistent with bringing about con¬ 
viction in the learner, /scientific stniulftidfl 
of tiuth being kept in mind (3) Thu method 
should be Lliat of pcisonal inquiry ot investi¬ 
gation on the part or the student, a prob- 
lcm for solution being presented to the student 
who is to vise all Ins knowledge and ingenuity 
in devising ways and means, the instructor 
being secondary and merely supervisory. 

The worth of these methods has been much 
discussed, paiticulftily in the objective Leach¬ 
ing of mathematics in the piiinaiy school and 
in tho laboratory teaching of physics and 
chemistry in the high school Present tend¬ 
ency seems to favor the largo supplementary 
use or the two latter methods. The two 
abilities requisite in adult life arc (1) the com¬ 
mon ability to appiccinte pi oof ami to verify 
conclusions, and (2) the Jess common ability 
to conduct an investigation on unsolved pi ob¬ 
tains A reproduction of viuigus stops in 
so-called mliscovciy (bouiMe method) is 
opon to tho objection that in no essential 
psychological souse is it tiuo discovoiy oi 
icdiacovoi’y. The child is nob conscious of 
the pioblcin, to begin with, nor is he mentally 
pushed to devise the successive stages; too 
often lie goes mechanically through an order 
prearranged by the lnhumtory manual or 
teacher, lie gains rtpioof, but in a wasteful 
manner The method of verification gives 
all that so-called rediscovery docs, and docs 
it more clearly and moic economically Tho 
occasional use of the method of personal in¬ 
quiry gives what is aimed at in rediscovery. 
Its occasional use establishes tl\c uho of tho 
child's capacities m real scientific mquiiy It 
begins with a pioblcm m which the student 
himself is interested, and which stimulates 
him to tho suggestion and criticism of ways 
and means and to the making and chocking of 
conclusions, Tho ldative use of verification 
and inquiry ns supplementaly methods de¬ 
pends on the infcellocUial maturity of the child 
and the complexity or the problems presented, 

II. S, 

See Discover, Method op; Science, 
Teaching or, 

REDUPLICATION THEORY. — See Cul- 
tuhe Epocus; Instincts. 


REFLECTION. —Sec Thinking. 

REFLEX, REFLEX ACT OR ARC. — 9eo 
Instinct; Nervous System. 

REFORM SCHOOLS. — A term used with 
various significations. In Gouuany it refers 
to tho modified gymnasium whore Latin is 
begun in the third find Cheek in the fifth ycnis 
The system is adopted to avoid the evil af too 
early determination of the scholastic ami 
vocational caumi of the child, (See Gkh- 
many. Education in ) In England and 
olBDwlioro it is sometimes used to indicate 
sohools representing a radical departure fiom 
ti udilional methods and cuniculum. This typo 
is mOio particuliuly defined under the caption 
Exi’nniMLNTAL School (q v ) In tho United 
States the moat common use of the toim is to 
indicate a claas of institutions for juvenile 
delinquents, which have luore.of a penal than an 
educational significance, and it is in this sense 
that the tt^rm is umhI m the following article. 

Origin.—Tim oiigin of tho loforin school iB 
obscuio, As early as tho seventeenth century 
in Amsterdam, morally depraved chiklion were 
segregated, not, howovei, foi the purpose of 
information, but to rolieva ami piotoet society, 
Franckc (</.u),jn inn efforts tu save oiphans, 
was the Ural to suggest ilia value of separate 
institutions for delinquents. In Italy, Eng¬ 
land, and loanee such social lcfuimers as 
Gicsar Boccaua, and John Howard urged Lho 
supination of juvenile fiom ndult criminals 
in almshouses and pmtma and pi o vision for 
spool id tiontiuont lVsLnlom, at NouliofT 
and Sfcimis, cliscovcied sumo of Lho Rncoial 
needs of unfortunatu and depraved cliildion. 

The ciulicat furnudly organized refouu 
schools woio a school near Birmingham, 1817, 
tho New York IIdubcj of Refuge, lft2d, the 
Hauhes Ilaus (q u,), founded by Wiolcorn {q,o ) 
and ins mother, at Horn, near Hnmburg, Nov. 
1, 1S33, mul tho famous school organized by 
Doinctz, who locoiycd the inspimtion fiom a 
study of Amoiicati refoinmtory institutions, at 
Mettray, Ermine, in 1839. Tho English school, 
after a successful oxlsttsuco of navoml years, was 
closed because of the death of its founder, 
the others still exist and have long sewed as 
models, especially the French school, rogaulcd 
as tho most noted juvemits reformatory in tho 
World. Schools patterned after llioso three 
aio now found in over y civilized eounLiy. 

Types and Number of Institutions — In 
the United States thnro nro now about 120 
public and private roformntoiy or disciplinary 
schools, variously namod and organized Tho 
earliest schools wcuo much like tho House oT 
Refuge in Now York City, and a number of 
them still boiu that name, These nve situated, 
as a rnlo, in or voiy ncai laiga cities ami Imvo 
much of the prison about them. After some 
yeaijj of experience such institutions were 
called 11 reform schools,” or juvcnilo rcfornia- 
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torios, wcio locatod in tlio country, and were 
more liko BDhools nnd less hko prisons In 
recent yofti'S, ftnd fib proaont, the term " indus¬ 
trial school" lm9 boon nppliodnnd woll indicator 
bho change in tlio organization In somo 
instnneos the ntimo of a noted poison has bcon 
used as a titlo in order to avoid tho stigma of an 
explanatory fciLlo Tho threo kinds oT minoa 
faiiiy well indicate tlio growth of tho ideals 
of reformation. Somo older institutions still 
exist largely unaffected by progress, but in tho 
main there has been improvement, and never 
moio than in tho present decade. 

Noarly alL of these schools aro supported 
by public funds either directly as in Che ease 
of a stato reform or industrial school; or in¬ 
directly. as where a certain per capita amount 
is paid by the slate, county, or city for mainte¬ 
nance or some private institution Subsidiz¬ 
ing private Agencies is done upon the cl Aim 
that tlio same servico arm be scoured at less 
cost bo the sfcnto — clmnby, philnnthiopy, and 
religion (supplying tho deficit—and that private 
caio is more acceptable to certain patents 
Of necessity the per oapita cost, vniying 
fiom $100 lo $300 per year, in both is vory 
much gi eater than in the naso of the normal 
school GhiUL In tho Muldlo and Western 
states thcao suliools arc supporlod entirely 
by the stato, or oity in tlio oa^o of paionLal 
schools, while in tho older Eustorn states, 
liotnbly Now York; privnto and lohgious 
bodies sharo tho duty Whcio theio ia a 
cosmopolitan population there is a tendonay 
to placo delinquent oluldran in instituliona of 
the uai cuts' faith. ^ As public funds cannot bo 
uactl to maintain institutions under religious 
contiol, various private schools havo been 
organized. Foi this lonson, lout kinds of 
roforinaLoiicH for each sox exist in somo of the 
oldor atntca— atato, Protestant, Cfttholio, 
and Ilobrow. 

Tho Catholio Piotoctory, with three divi¬ 
sions— one for girls, one in Hew Yenk City, 
and ono in Lhc oomitiy foi boys — is the larg¬ 
est concotional school in the world. While 
the olnldicn are given excellent tiado tinining 
and a good Iitoiary education, stress is laic! 
upon religious (.raining. Tlio Jewish Pro¬ 
tectory at Hawthorne, N.Y , is a model of 
location, organization, and equipment. 

Control —Tho control of roform schools 
is usually vosted in n board appointed by tho 
Govornor, or in a board made up of members 
of tho flame religious faith Stato reforma¬ 
tories rue classified and managed by the same 
authorities which control the penal institu¬ 
tions. Efforts havo boon mndo to mako tho 
reformatory a part of Lho stato aeliool aystom, 
hub without success Such a change would 
involve a coinploto change* in ideals and 
organization As n rulo, men and women 
experience cl in piison management nro in 
charge. Where school moil have boon tried, 
they have usually failed As vefoim schools 


are historically penal, it may bo unwise to 
attempt to change them into special public 
schools. Oil the other hand, parental schools, 
of which there aro an increasing number, are 
offshoots of laigc public school systems, The 
spirit and organization are essentially those of a 
BGhool Tho two types of &uch different origin, 
may ill tuno giow info tho kloal institution 
for tho prevention of crime and the reformation 
of the wayward. 

Types of Housing — Tho thieo kinds of 
housing, congregate, pavilion, and coLtago, 
found in eleemosynary institutions are used m 
reform schools The early institutions of 
both Europe and America wove all of the con¬ 
gregate typo, although Volmnrstem established 
two reform schools, one m Ovordyk (1816) 
and another at Duasclul (1822), upon tho 
decentralized plan, Wickem used the same 
sysloin at Horn (1833). In iccent years tho 
coLtago plan has become popular with boards, 
ft good many schools abandoning old congre¬ 
gate buildings and eroding, with pupil help, 
cottages containing from fifteen to fifty pupils, 
in addition to officers The cottages of the 
New York Stato Training School foi boya at 
Lake Mahaiisio nio to houso fifteen boya and 
two employees. The distribution and localien 
of tho cottages aio important. In the above 
institution — a model or its kind —tlio cot¬ 
tages are in threo groups, the nidustrial group, 
with cottages 300 feet apart: unskilled labours' 
group, for boya who need very close super¬ 
vision, houses ncai each ofhor; and the agri¬ 
cultural group, with cottages at least G0O feet 
apart. A luiuibci of individual cottages aro 
isolated in order to foster as much family 
uLmosphara ns possible One obstacle to tho 
growth of tlio small cottage plan ia its cost 

Commitment.—The ago and conditions of 
commitment vaiy somewhat. Few boys are 
committed before their eighth, and, as u rulo, 
none aro accepted after Ihoir sixteenth birLh- 
day. Girla may be commit ted at eight but 
seldom aro, they nro received up to eighteen 
years in somo states. The avcrftgo age of 
girls in a rprormatoiy ia always higher than 
that of boya. Tlicio are seven boys in the 
reform schools of bho United States for overy 
two girls Tho average ago of commitment 
in tho larger institutions ig fourteen yeais 
three months for boys anil four Leon years nino 
months for gills Tho term of commitment 
vanes in length fiom a few months to several 
years. In most cases, tho sentences are for 
ono year, oighteon months, two years, or until 
tho person becomes or ago. In Groat Britain 
nnd Ireland, tho Children's Act of 1008 makes 
tho ponal ugc twelve years, Below that age 
children aocusocl of ciimo for tho fust time may 
be sent to an industrial school; also ohildien 
betwcon fcwolvo and fom fccon years, if it is their 
first crime Others under sixfceon yems can 
be sent to lcforin schools In Franco the 
act of April 12, 1606, pUccb the penal ages 
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from twelve to eight con years, In the Ger¬ 
man. Emplro tho ngca are tho same The 
orphans' court, however, may commit ft 
younger chilli Tho institution anthonUea 
(Ifltormino ilia time of detention, ill though no 
delinquent niny be detained longei than Ins 
twonty-firab bnthclay April 17, 1909, the 
Russian Emporoi Look unci or liia protection 
nil institutions for tho reforming of nrnnoia, mid 
osbablishod ft now plan of ti outing offenders of 
a toiuloi ago. The now laws ewe similar to 
those m tlio other nations. In Holland tho 
pcnnl minority is eighteen yoius. Do tween 
sixteen and eighteen the judge may con¬ 
sider them aa ftdults- There is a tendency 
to give the institution custody of tl\o delin¬ 
quent until twenty-one years old, especially 
in tho cft^c of gills. Tho parolo and piobation 
systems have shoifccned the tcini of commit¬ 
ment, but long Hi oned tho period of custody, 
lloforin BcUool nnthoritics cnrqplnm beermso 
of tho short sontonoe — it gives so little limo 
in win oh to establish now habits and, without 
probation, oflon lends to recommitment. 
As hotter facilities me developed for after 
care it is likely thfll tho confciol of delinquents 
will ho ovbonclod to the and of minority. 

Discipline is tho watchword of tins icfami 
school In tho Daily schools the discipline 
resembled tlmt of tho prisons Reformatories 
still oxiab wlioio boys 01 girls are locked into 
cells each night, am rounded nil dny by high 
atone walla, and imwchcd in BquartH bom one 
task to another Such institutions aio in 
chnrgo of ponologiata Fortunately LUcio are 
other institutions whoro none of these forms of 
discipline oxisl It is difficult lo got away from 
the idea of punisbmont as the basis of disci¬ 
pline, Lo tmining as such ft basis The ciedifc 
system is in common use, Tho hoy receives 
cicdit for good conduct nnd doineiits fpi iniw- 
bohavior Newly all items of bud conduct 
aro valued in demerits nnd range from impu¬ 
dence to escape. By continued good conduct 
tho bay earns a parole m about Unco quarters 
of tho tonxi of his sontonco, While on parole 
lie must report in poison or in willing at 
regular intervals to the school, ho is regularly 
viaifcod by a pinole officer, Effort ia made to 
place the boy in a good environment There 
n an increasing amounb of jmiole woik, nnd 
thn results aro generally good. However, it, 
ia hard to find suitable homes for some 
Coloicd girls aro difficult bo plnco out, as aic 
mildly feeble-minded oases " A few states 
aro now making provision for tho labtor class 
in sop aril Lo custodial mstitulLousi, 

Daily Program — The dnily schedule 
of duties of n reform sahool boy nltompU lo 
uso all of his waking boms While there is 
play oi recreation, it js usually unclor super¬ 
vision,— Always under surveillance Tho 
following is an avorago aclicdula,— 

5 IS Reveille 

0:15 Waiters and kitclion boys report, 


6; 30 Breakfast, 

7 DO Details for work, 

0; 00 Details forschooland industrial trainin g. 
11.30 Pi ensue for recall 
11,45 Waiters ropoit 
12 :00 Dinuor 
12*30 DeLftils fot kitoben. 

1.30 School and industrial training. 

3 r 30 Iloui nation. 

4:00 Military drill, 

4:30 Recreation, 

5: d0 Waiters report. 

0: 00 Supper 

0: 30 Reading and games, 

8 30 Taps. 

Sellout work, and industrial work alternate 
each half day. Tho course of study is a simple 
one, and emphasizes the mdiluents, for na a 
rule the pupils iuc far behind in their studies. 
The average class room instructor ia below 
the standard of the public school, skilled 
touchers being difficult to secure- Tho indus- 
it ml woik is better than the school work for 
two reasons, — thn pupils like such woik 
bettei than the clnsaioom excicises and it is 
usually po^aiblc to secure bettor teaching 
The range of ngricultuirtl instillation includes 
[Armiup;, gardening, UoiUculUue, stack rais¬ 
ing; nil aio profitable to tho liiBLitution and 
populai with most hoys In American insli- 
tuLions, however, wluuc city boys iuo com¬ 
muted, tho agrioultiunl occupationa aro not 
papular with the majority. The trades, 
printing, painting, papering, and dccoiating, 
shoomaking, lailounp nlumliing, gas fitting* 
etc, are taught in ml the larpc i oforiri a lories 
Often the motive is occupation and produot 
rather than tininnig, Sumo boys and gills 
ftcquiic skill in tho trades, but the majority 
get little, Tho time is slicut, the pupils un¬ 
willing, the teachers often unintcicating, and 
an educational motive ab.scnl Impiovcment 
in induatial Liaming is noticeable, however 

Classes of Delinquents —InefcifcnL ioiib for 
the reformation of incorrigible nun ova recognize 
two classes of delinquents Om* type exists 
for the prevention of on me and the correction 
of younger childicn, really misdemeanants; 
tile other for the older and moic depraved, 
Tho in at type is of more recent origin nnd ia 
more effectively reformntory. A good example 
is the New Ymk Juvenile Asylum or Chib 
then's Village, at Dobbs Fciry, admitting 
truant nnd disobedient children between Lho 
nges oE seven and sixLeen ycais, England 1ms 
a large number of flchools of this type. 

Tendency, — The tendency is toward ade¬ 
quate buildings, buttoi organizations, kiudlmi 
discipline, more agricultural and industrial 
training, and moic generous, support, Insti¬ 
tutions arc being located in rural coin muni Lies 
In moat nifties and euirntrica children me the 
legal wards of the state until their majority, 
Placing out in good homos under Btnto super¬ 
vision is increasing Two types or schools arc 
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developing, one preventive, the other curative. 
Moro attention is Riven to the problem of 
reformation, it being now legalded ns n epics- 
tion of lctklueation ljithcr than one of letri- 
bution While the percentage of reformed 
delinquents i a atilt low, the outlook is promis¬ 
ing A. II Y> 

The Industrial Schools of Great Britain arc 
perhaps tho moat important nnd most numer¬ 
ous typo of reform schools. They arc under 
tho control in England and Wales of Llio Home 
Secretary and in Scotland of the Soorctnry 
for Scotland, They grow out of the ragged 
Behools (q,iL), but the first legislation coneercl¬ 
ing them was in 1854 in Scotland and 1857 
in England. These acts, with their amend¬ 
ments, go down to the famous children's net of 
1008, tho so-called 11 Children's Charter' 1 
These schools are of various types, including 
town or country schools, town schools, aurbur- 
ban schools, Hlup's schools ai\cl gills' schools. 
They mimboi in all MO; 108 in Great Britain, 
(including eight schools for mental defectives) 
and 32 in Wales nnd Scotland They main¬ 
tain about 18,000 childicn. In tho investigation 
of these sohools now being made by tho govern¬ 
ment the transference of these schools to the 
board of education is being considered. The 
entire subject is denlt with in detail from 
vaiious angles undci dilTcient enptions For 
tho gencial legislative and social background 
see Lho article on Childhood, Legislation 
fou the Conservation of, end those on 
Juvenile Delinquency, Juvenile Courts, 
and Juvenile Probation, for those deed¬ 
ing wiLli tho defectives, see Defectives, 
Education of find Special Classes; for 
a closely related type see the artiolo on 
Poor Law and Education. 
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REFORMATION, THE, AND EDUCA¬ 
TION — There aie few subjects on winch 
grcatei diversity of opinion has been and is ex¬ 
pressed than on tho relation of the Reformation 
to education, tho natural insult of LIig diversity 
of opinion which has boon and is held as to 
the Itcfoimation itself One point, howevci, 
recent research has now definitely settled, 
that neither in institution, method, nor matter 
is the education of post-Refoimution times 
separated by any great gulf from that of prt- 
Ilcfoniiation times The Reformation was 
undoubtedly a revolution. But aa is tho onsc 
with other revolutions the change it effected 
1ms boon exaggerated alike by ita Ii lends and by 
its foes. Neither in Germany nor in England 
nor in Scotland is it now possible to believe 
(except by those who either have not Been or 
refuse to look at the evidence available) 
that Luther or Crnnmci or ICnox ciGated a 
now heaven and a now car til ill the sphere of 
education or that the schools of those coun¬ 
tries, and bv consequence of America, were 
n new birth duo to tile genius of the reformers. 
In every brunch of hfe research tends to show 
that growth never proceeds per salium. 
In eduaation, above all, the continuity of 
institutions from the ancient Lo the modern 
world has now been demonstrated An 
initial difficulty in discussing the 1 elation of the 
Hcfoimnbion to education 13 that of settling 
■when the Reformation took place. It might 
be dated from Wyclifrc or from Petrarch ns 
well aa from Luther or Einamua. Certainly 
it is only a particular manifestation of the 
Renaissance (q 0 ), itself aa undefined and 
almost os imdcfmnbla a toim and period ns the 
Reformation. 

Germany,—Tho Uonrnssimco in Germany 
is closely related to tho Reformation, es¬ 
pecially in its spnit and in its outcome. The 
characteristic] features of this twofold move¬ 
ment in tho north arose from tho faal tlmt tho 
civilization of tho Latin countries was bosed 
ducotly upon tho cvoi-prcsont classical insti¬ 
tutions, while tho civilisation of the Teutons 
was a direct outgrowth of then ChriflLianina¬ 
tion and its consequent moral and roligious 
bent. lienee tho logical outcome of the 
reformers' work would have led to a continuous 
development of tho Renaissance emphasis 
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upon tlie uso of reason as the guide to Lho 
interpretation of secular life and of nature, 
upon the restriction of the authority or the 
Scriptures to religious mnttcifl, and upon the 
UflQ of reason by the individual even in tlic m- 
fccrpietfttion of the Scriptures Hut the tend¬ 
encies ill all of theao lines were cheeked befora 
the exphation of a single generation, and ho 
vtQ find Luther, who had cailier called loason 
" n florncthing divine," towards the close of 
Ido lidding tho view that ,E the more subtle and 
acute ia reason, tho more poisonous a beast, 
with many dragon's hands, is it against God 
and nil Ilis works/' While on tfm one side 
tho Renaissance-Reformation poiiod ia maiked 
by the humanistic tendency, on the other it 
developed into a nouow formal scholasticism 
Theoretically, the doctrine of the Reformation 
involved lioeity of conscience, in pi notice 
intolerance and bigotry prevailed, Religious 
thought was compelled to flow in the channels 
marked out for it by the rulcis df the numore us 
political divisions Not only was intellectual 
life thus bound witlun ueulow limits, but tho 
education of the schools, highei and lower, 
took its purpose and lecoivcd its spirit from 
the same fcrnnnl and nan ow interest Hence 
it was that the Refornintion Tailed to pioduco 
dining the sixteenth century those intellectual 
and educational icaulta which weio logically 
involved in the basal positions of tho reformers 
so far as these related to hoc learning, the 
spread of culturo, and tho development of 
science, The very fact Dint the ReroimnDon 
NY as a revolt against existing conditions was 
calculated to introduce chaos, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to agree with those who would minimizo 
the educational piovisiona exuding heroic the 
Refoimntion, for tho purpose of exuggcialmg 
the immediate effect oT the Reformation. It 
is clear from contemporaiy statements that 
the Refoiillation failed to pioduce dining the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the in¬ 
tellectual and educational results unlicipatcd 
Thus Einsnuis, m wiitmgto Pnrkluumcr, says 
" Where Lutheranism rules, there the sciences 
are neglected, 1 ' and elsewhere lie writes of 
Luther that {t he loads the classical studies 
with hatred and contempt which is faLnl to 
ns and not helpful to 111111 ." And Luthrr 
himself mny bo quoted; 111 a letter to the 
Burgomaster ancl Council at Robhcnlniig in 
1533 he wutca that " theie is a greaL and sad 
deficiency in learned people , , , so that many 
pnmhes and sohoola are left vacant," and in 
his sermon On Sending Children to School ho 
lamenla the decline oT Lhe UigUcr schools at 
Erfurt, Leipzig, and elsewhere At tho fcame 
time, a few of the Re* foi in a Don leadois wrre 
opposed to the new learning; both Mclanuh- 
tlion and Luther attack higher schools and 
universities ng " the devil’s schools,” hut they 
wera willing enough to call 111 the new learn¬ 
ing to their aid as a means But time were 
other rcformcis, as Professor Karlstadb of 


the Univemby of Wittenberg, who was op¬ 
posed to learning of any kind, bccauBo "all 
knowledge of the Holy Spirit worked through 
faith " 

But if learning declined for n brief period 
or tended to develop a apnifc of foi nudism 
ancl nanowness, cdueaLionid activity wns none 
the less great throughout the sixteenth century 
Some thing had to bis done to replace till? old 
system of education, which Lhe Piotehlant ic- 
volfc lmd undermined, bub while new ayslems 
woie calnbliahed, their development was along 
different linos These systems were based 
upon the idea of umvcitiiil education, but their 
chief Tune lion wns to develop the leligioua 
practices and beliefs, and tho cede sin Btical 
affiliations and lnlercslH of the child, foi upon 
these depended lus eternal wclftiie Since 111 
theory the eternal welfara depended upon Lhe 
application of Ins own ltuison U> lhe revelation 
contained in the Hcnpluierj, it became iiccdr- 
fiiiry to give alnhLy in leading and to tram Die 
rational powois, Religious nuileiial, and the 
liuguiatiQ training necestfavy for the use* of such 
material, constituted the bulk of Lho subject 
matter Such mt'Lhodfl wero unod as would 
cultivate a respect for authority and Linditnm, 
and would produce a dinleetie ability in exposi¬ 
tion and argumentation, On the msULuLionid 
fluid of education, Llio .schools wino either enn- 
tioiled complelcly by tho Cluucli or, in many 
Pi 0 test ant countries, by both SLnlo and 
Church; for even where the Stiilo excised 
fonnnl contiol, both Lho teaching and the (limit 
flupevviftion were chiefly m the hands of ecclr- 
siastic.H TJ 10 Tull development and comple¬ 
tion oT tho educational piijunple.H involved 
in tho Ilcfoimation awaited Lhe giowLh of the 
political idea LluiL Die welfare or the slate 
depends 011 the education of the individual 
ciLizcns 

In practice, the schools wero nccoidingly 
intended m the main to give mutable piepava- 
Linn for religions life and study Educational 
theory, however, nas more piogiessive, 
Lublin (q.v.), in a well known passage, says: 
" Were there neither soul, hcavon, nor hell, 
it would still be nccessiuv to Jinve schools for 
the sake oT affaiis line below . The 
world has need of educated men and women to 
the end that the moil may govern Lho country 
n’oporly and that the women may properly 
)i mg up their children, enro fen their domestics, 
and iliiect the nffniva of their households" 
Schooling was Lo ho brought to all Die people, 
noble and common, licit and pool, it was to 
include both boys and girls — a rein ark abla 
advance, finally, the stale was to use oompul- 
fiicjri if mmerJsnry, Nor was tho elementary 
cuniciilum to be eon Pined in Llio main to 
leligious in.sLinotion; "My opinion is that 
Nvu must send hoys to school one ov two hours 
a day, and liaim them leam n trade at home foi 
Llio iosL of Lhe time. Ib is desirable) that these 
two occupations march side by side," In the 
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secondary schools Latin and Gicok constitute 
tho bulk of Lho ouirioiilum To Lhrso lan¬ 
guages Lutlior adds IEobrow, and also attempts 
to bring tlua linguistic education within the 
reach of all. Room ia also found for tho 
logic and mathematics doinrindecl hy tlio times 
mid a now emphasis ia laid on history, saicnco, 
and lnusio. Finally, ns a oily is at a groat 
exponso each year for the consLi ucfcion of 
roads, tlio fortifying of rnmpniLs, and tho 
equipment of soldiers, it should for its own 
defcnso and prosperity support ono or two 
schools, and mnkn aLLeiulnnco compulfloiy 
Tho practical outcome of Lho Reformation 
influences ia seen in Lho number of church and 
school 01 dummies, visitations, and gonoinl 
articles Educationally those different mcas- 
uics aimed bo securo school facilities with 
adequate support, tho selection of suitable 
teachers, and Lho piovision of sup or vision. 
The cud aimed at was, as ah early stated, in¬ 
struction winch would enable lho people lo 
follow church soi vices intelligently The 
leaders of the llofoi illation naim ally Look 
an uctiva part m drawing up the church and 
school ordinances Thus LutJiin took part 
in framing the Kndienordnungcn of WiLltm- 
boig (1523), Loising (1523), and Mndgoburp; 
(1521), all of which conLuinodeducational 
provisions. But Melnnchthon inuro than any 
other person was cancel ned either ontiudy oj 
in pait in flaming such ordinances, in general, 
however, fur secondary schools (Latin schools 
mid gymnasiums). IIo was connecLod with 
tho following ayslcms, NuicuiLovr (152G), 
Saxony (1528), Ilcrzoberg (15.38), Wittcnboig 
(15-15), Eislcbon <1525), Cologne (1543), 
Mccklonbcrg (1552), Palatmnto (155G), Pfalz- 
ZwoibiUck (1557), Bngonhagen (q if ) was al¬ 
most as acLivc in northern Germany, produc¬ 
ing ordinances for Bi i ms wick (152S), Hamburg 
(1529), Lllbcok (1531), Pomoranin. (1535), 
Schlcswig-IIolsLcin (1537), Biunswick-Wolfen- 
biltfccl (1543), and Ilddesheim (1514), etc. 
The work of these two men smved ns models 
for innumerably others. Tho most compre¬ 
hensive of the oaily school ordinances i* that 
of Wdrttembcrg (1550). Tlio aarly Saxony 
ordinance of 1523 had dealt merely with 
secondary schools. Tho Wuitfccmborg oich- 
lianco provided a systom of schools for all tho 
people, from vernacular schools, teaching lead¬ 
ing, writing, religion, and saoi od music, through 
I.atm schools with six classes, up to the uni¬ 
versity of Tilbmgon. Tho Saxony plan was 
lo vised In 1580 to incorpoinlo tho elemental y 
schools, and boirowcd larpoly fiom Wlirltem- 
berg. OthurslaLca and cities adopted Mimlar 
systems, but it was not until 1610 lliat com¬ 
pulsory education for all children from six to 
Uvclvo was intioduccd, in Weimar. Tho cul¬ 
mination was i cached in Gotlm in 1642, whom 
the first lenlly modem system was mtioduced 
by Duke Ernost tho Pious (g t».). (See Gotha, 
School Refoum in.) 


Tlio history of the universities of tho Gorman 
states during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is determined by tho progress of the 
Protestant lchgion, and is almost identical 
with tho development of Piotcstant theology, 
Witlonborg, founded in 1602 ns tho first uni¬ 
versity of the new learning, bccnmo through tho 
residence of Luther and Mclanchthon tlio yoiy 
contcv of Protestantism. The universities 
giadually throw oft Llicir allogmnco lo tho popo 
and Lransfcirod iL tu the temporal piinccs 
fiinco thoir support was now derived from Lhe 
favor of these governments instead of from 
ecclesiastical sources, Lhe contiol excited by 
Lhe pnnccs became determinative, and many 
of them followed the occasional chan go in 
denominational ndhoiencc of tlio leigmng 
families. To a considerable extent their 
support came fiom the dissolution of old 
monnsLie and ecclesiastical foundations Mar¬ 
king, founded in 1527, uns the first of thesa 
Protestant Univcisities, while Itdnigaborg, 
Jena, Holmstedt, Dorpnt, and a number of 
others woic added within a century Within 
this same ponod seven Roman Catholic 
umvciritics wine founded wiLhin Lho limits of 
the Gorman states Several during tho snmo 
penod grew out of gyninasicn, as the one at 
■Sti assbui g (1021) from Sturm's school, and 
Lhe ono at Altdorf (1578) from a famous insti¬ 
tution at Nuiemberg. Both of theso woro 
Protestant While Lhe work in many of these 
was of a high eliaiactci, and tho influence 
great, — Altdorf, far example, though very 
poor, is said lo have contributed inoio to 
philosophical study than all of the universities 
of the Bullish Empire, — yet, in general, by 
tiio seventeenth century tho activities of these 
institutions degenerated into the lifeless foima- 
lism previously mentioned. A Gorin mi his¬ 
torian rcmaiks that the dominant theological 
interest " called into existence a dialectic 
scholasticism, which was m no way inferior 
lo that of tlio most flourishing period of Lho 
Middlo Ages, either in the gicalncss or minute¬ 
ness of the careful and acute development of 
its scientific form, or m tlio full and accurate 
exhibition of its loligious contents" I L. IC 
See further Germany, Education in; 
BuaENHAdEN, Johann, KinciiENQRDNTJNaEN; 
Lutiieu, Martin, AIel\nciitiion, Philip; 
Neandbh, Michael, Sturm, Johannes; Trot- 
zENuoiiFp Valentin, etc, 

England — Eortmmtoly for tho ciuiso of 
cuUiiro rmtl educational pi ogress, England, 
Lho birthplaco of Protestantism, revised tho 
principles which it lmd almost tminpLod out, 
when they woro rohnpoi tod as lf miido In 
Gcriiiftny." Tlio seeds oT Wycliflism were 
still living when tho London groocr wlio 
founded Sovenoaka Grammar School in 1432 
expressly provided that its master was by 
no moans to bo in Iioly oidars, and when tlio 
Town Council of Bridgnorth in 1503 made an 
order that M theio shall no priest keep no sohool 
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after tlmt a schoolmastei comolli to town but 
that every child do report lo Lho common 
(i,c, public) school." Colot, Dean of St. 
Vau\\ who traveled 'Mill Erasmus, derided lho 
iclics at ('aiilcrhiuy, and in the ciUcchbm in 
English win ell lie Rave for uso m Iuh St I'ihiI'h 
S chool (ftiLgnusnletl and rrfmmdrd in 1510 to 
15L2, the government of winch ho limis- 
fened from his own clinplei to the* luy Tunic 
Company of Murcerd) ho defined " the Com¬ 
munion of Saints ,J in lho Ciced ns bring " lho 
clean congregation of the faithful people in grace 
and commimion of sainls only in Christ Jesus," 
words ivhnosL pieeiiwly the same as lUoso afler- 
waitls used hy Luther lo define the Church 
When Bishop Waynefloto in 1*18(1, lUsliop 
Alcock in MOO, and bishop Fisher m 1510 
suppressed Sclbowio Pmny and St. Ilfide- 
guncl'fl mimicry nncl St. John’s HoMpiLnl to 
find endowments For Magdalen, Jesus and 
Si. John's eollogos, tha spnit of lho Lollards 
was not dead, and the docliino of Luther was 
anticipated The two gi'cal colleges founded 
by Cfiidinnl Wolsoy, who bad hiitisoll begun 
life as Headmaster of WfiyiiofloLo'q Magdalen 
College School at Oxford, lor uiuvcmily 
scholars nt Cardinal College (now Christ 
Chuicli), Oxroid, and grammar scholars at 
Ipswich, depended on n Papal bull of 1523, 
which supplied Homo Llurty priories, to 
proviclo tho endowment Tho Ipswich Coll ego 
alone, for only fifty scholars, against the 
seventy of Winches tor and E Lon, was endowed 
with ten suppressed priories headed by that 
of St. ToLar’s, 

But perhaps tho moat icinarlcablc inalanco 
of tho altitude of even the highesL placed in 
Church and Stale is the meeting summoned by 
William Wiuham, Archbishop o( Canleiliuiy 
and Gx-C‘hnnccllor of England, in pursuance) 
of a leltci from WoUcy. Arehuibhap of York 
and Chancellor of England, m June, 1525, 
nt Tonbndgo, Kent, to discuss with the 
llilmbi tanks, appaicntly at Lho suggestion of tiro 
rector of Cmibrook, tho conversion of their 
Priory into a "freo scole of grail)or " for forty 
u scolnrs, liumnys children of those parties, 
and tboy aflorwaids to bo promoted to Oxfoul, 
having exhibition for their fyiulmg at scole 
there. 1 ’ Tho majority of tho inhabitants 
indeed declared that they think it “ moio ex¬ 
pedient to have tho continuation of the said 
moluu^Lely. , ' In conscquoncu, tho erection of 
Tonbridge school was deferred for another 
generation But nothing can bo more signifi¬ 
cant of the general attitude of mind toward 
Lho most striking result of tho Reformation, 
tho suppicssion of monasteries, than this 
mealing discussing tho conversion of tha 
Frioiy into a school wiLh loss heat than they 
discuss to-day a new sc home of the Hoard of 
Education or the Charity Commissioners. 
Such sLraws as these show that tho wind which 
blew down the monasteries m England did 
not arise from tho hi oath of King Ilcnry VIII 


denning to hiib.sliLuln n young and pretty for 
an old and ugly uifu. Henry VIII, Lha must 
absolute monarch in Europe at tho Umo, did 
not piooipilnte, but delayed and diluted, Lha 
Reformation in England. For tins veiy 
reason when it did come Us two great mani¬ 
festations, the repudiation of Romo and lho 
dissolution of tin* immnslrrieH, woro effected 
with fni gioiilor Hiuhluiiim.sy and far more 
HLarlling compleleiH'.iq in Lha centralized gov¬ 
ernment of England Llian in Lho ncinirloLncixccl 
sillies of Germany* 

Rccomilmclion look placo an rapidly as 
destruction. Thus Ike monastic piiory of 
Durham was Mirrrndpred to the Crown an 
December 31, Ifilll; nn Muy 12, 15U, it wns 
irfoiimlod ah a church of woulnr canons and 
mmdowed fom days later. At Canterbury, 
Lho chief and greatest of tho monastic cathe¬ 
drals, lho transmutation was even iudtc 
rapid Tho hui lender took plneo in March, 
1511, nnd tha rcfnunduLion un Apnl 6, 1511. 
In both places, as in tho woven other cities in 
which Lho secular elorgy had in lho LenLh, 
eloventh, and twelfth couLurirfl been turned 
out of lho onlhudralH for monks and in will eh 
tho monks were now in turn ejected for tho 
secular clergy, gimnmnr schools anil exhibi¬ 
tions to Lhu univci miles wrro made important 
parts of tho new foundations. Winchcstei 
nlono and Norwich wore exceptions At 
Winchester lho caieful Henry, or his adviser 
Grimmer, very piopni'Iy thought that St. 
Mary’s Oollegn, Lho great foundation or 
William of Wykahnm, amply mot mote than 
all lho roquiruineiiis of cathedral grammar 
schools (rj.y,) and dul not wiali Lu saL up rival 
schools or reduplicate functions. The town of 
Norwich had politicmod for a hospital acivad 
by Augustinmn canons fur a magnificent new 
Bchoolhauae; and Itouiy provided Cm this by his 
will as ho had not had limo Lo carry it ouL in 
his lifolimo, nnd it xvaa completed by tho 
Protector Somerset. 

Tboro had been, of cdutoq, grammar schools 
under Lho control of tho bishops, not of the 
monks, in ah theao places before, but they were 
unendowed and Conned no pail of Uic monastic 
foundations, and a dozen charity hoys serving 
us choristers had been maintained and educated 
m thru 1 almonry schools (q.o,), The new 
schools wcic placnd in a very different posi¬ 
tion, with sal a lies for tho inns Lora double Lboso 
of tho two groat schools, Winches Lor and Eton, 
mul provision fm boarding scholarship!! on Llicir 
model, langing from fifty at Gail Lai 1 bury to 
eighteen at Durham, in addition Lo song 
schools foi Lho choristers varying from Lea Lo 
six in number, Similar provision was made In 
Lha fivo now cathedrals established out of 
monasteries whole Llmro had boon no bishops’ 
kco 9 boforo, including Westminster. In uono 
of theao places had there been widowed 
gi am mar schools, qi nt least not adequately 
ondowodj nor except ns regards tho almoiny 
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boys wiw education al all maintained or suhsi- sontial steps woro takon, tho union of churches 
dizcd, taught or governed, by the dissolved under a distant despotism biokcn, and Iho 
monasteries In all of thorn Greek was for dead hand of moiiasticism romoved from a 
the fust time roquiied of the head master, third of tho lunch of England. If any of the 
though Latin only of tho usher. Tho addi- reforming rulers is oil titled to credit for oduen- 
tiou lr ix singlo year therefore of ten gicafc tioiml foundations, it is Ilonvy VIII, aiul not 
public boar din g aoluioh richly endowed and lua son, Edwaul VI (q,v,) Tho bulk of tho 
with ftinplo university achularflliips, no Iohs schools of England in quantity, if not in quality, 
limn twenty-foul at Canterbury mul twelve ab woro conuoctcd not with tho cathodials but 
Worcenlei, to Lho provision made for Lho with tho collegiate oluirches, chiuiLuc.s, and 
highest education was aicoord in tho history of gilds (qq.u), Not loss than 200 giammar 
schools. Tins is a icmiukablo refutation of Lho schools and a larger number of song schools 
views nf the feeljle-ininded srnu-Ucformeia of v ) were so connected. An act of Parliament 
the day and Llieir lately lTSuscitaled theories hud been passed in December, 1545, 01 Janu- 
Ihnb the IU'fonnnlion dul not advance but arj r , 1540, giving Honry power to suppress 
rotaidocl education. Nor uns this all. Other these clerical as he lmd nlioady auppicased 
monuatoiics ugio, hko Thornton Abbey, Lin- tho monastic foundations Ho died before lie 
cohislmc, ronverted into collegiato elmrelics had time to enter on moio than a seoio of 
( q.v .) with similar giammar schools attached them One of tho hist acts in the now icign, 
But of those it is useless to speak except in commonly called tho Chantries Act, vested 
vindication of Homy's action, as they were all tho endowments of Lheso institutions in the 
abolished again under Edward VI, t l ran in or Crown from Easter, 15 IS, with tho oxpicsg 
regarding the canons of collegiate ehuiehos as object of the fl alteration, change, and amond- 
dvoncs little moic useful than monks Furthci, ment of Lhc same and convening to good 
a consitlci able numbcr of hospitals for Lho sick and godly uses, as in crocting of grammar 
or poor, mostly in lho hands of tho regalin'or schools, to lha education of youth in vntua and 
Auguslimnn canons, which woro dissolved as godliness, llic further augmenting of tho 
monasteries, woio also wholly 01 in part eon- iniivcrsiLiog and battci provision for the poor 
verted into schools (fico Hospital Schools ) and needy 1 A coinimasion was to bo issuod 
Notable among lheso is the More era 1 School. to ascertain what the property thus coniis- 
Lundon, that company having been gran ted catod was, and they or two of them woro om- 
tho Hospital of iSlr. Thomas LI 10 Martyr powered in every placo, whoro by Lho founda- 
(Thomas ft. Bockol) in London on condition tion 01 dinunce or first appointment a grammar 
of maintaining thnro a freo giammar school school ought to Juivo been kopL, to assign lands 
Cor at Icuuifc twcmty-hvo boys, Further, divers of any such chaulry fai keeping of the school 
collogialo church schools wore now handed f 01 ever. This act purposed to do what 
ovor to lay government of town authorities Luther in Germany as a pious aspiration only 
or to chinch waidens, with augmented aiulow- wished, to apply a sufficient part of the funds 
monLg. such ns Warwick, Otteiy St Mary's, of tho dissolved foundations piimnriiy to 
and Gicditon in Devon Many vnoio school education. The Commission was appointed 
foundations wore in course of making or nego- in February, 1548, and its returns wcio all 
tuition when Homy died, and some of Lheso in by May 31 These loturna, known us the 
wcio carried out under his successor. Chantry Certificates, arc Lho main and in 

Ill Lho uphold of univursiLy education both a numboi of cases the only source of our 
Oxfoid and Cambndgo bonefitcd largely from knowledge of the schools which existed in 
the dissolution, tho largest colleges in enoh England bofoie the Reformation So corn- 
being well endowed with monastic property p\ctc\y extinct bad this knowledge become 
In regard to ChrisL Chinch, Oxfoid, indeed, tho uoforo the publication of Lho educational items 
chief credit duo to Ilonry is that ho did not in these coililicutcs in 1896, that tho very 
put into his pookot, aa ho was fully entitled existence of grammar schools beforo Edward VI 
to do, the propel ty of the suppressed monas- wns denied, and ho was regarded as the founder 
tovics which WoRoy had given Lo Caidinal of the institutions which ^ 1 ub advisers sot 
College, bub gave it hack to education, with themselves to inform, and in too many eases 
voiy much loss ecclesiastical appondugos in only succeeded in disendowing and dcatioymg, 
tho shape of canons and vicius chornl than Foioign wars, domes tie icbcllion, political 
Wolacy Imd conLoinplaLed. Trinity College, intiiguo, lcsiilling 111 an empty oxohoquor, 
Cumbridgo, founded by Ilonry in 1511 by wore the causes which led Lo the failure of tho 
the union of two existing colleges, Michaol aot, Tho sala of tho chantry lands was a 
IIouso and King’s Hall, owed tho bulk of its pros&ing necessity to provulo money. Tho 
endowment, which lias mado it the gnmLosL reeiulowmcnt of tho schools was rolegalcd to 
collogo in tho woild wiLh its 800 students, to a commission of two, who woro to enuso proper 
the dissolved monasteries. w books,” ic, conveyances, to ho made for tho 

Though Ilonry, hko Luther, stopped short purposo. But “ forasmuch as prosonL ordor 
in his loligious llcfoimalion, it was owing to Ilia and direction ” cannot ho taken for them, 
strong will and doiurmined action that the os- " our pleasure is that so much monoy ns hoic- 
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toforo liAth yonrly boon employed toward the then rccoivod of £15, £10 for master and £5 
maintenance of any such schools flhall bo paid for usher, reduced by fens of Lho olRcials of 

from Boater last'* until "othor order" eon tho Crown to £13 0.? The leault wns that lho 

be taken, The commissioners, the chief of school was at the Limo of the Schools Inquiry 

whom was Sir Walter Pi li Id may, who showed Commission m 1807 a sham grammar soliool 

himself keen for education in luma elf founding in which thico hoys leiuiind Latin ami eomo 

a college at Cambridge in the days of Quenn forty the three Il's, In the same county, at 

ElimbcLli when ho was Chancellor of the Houk, in which tho " con turned ,f endowment 
Exchequer, accordingly ohm'god on tJio Crown was £5 Ms a year, Lho incomo was handed to 
rovonucs In oach county a yearly stipend for lho roator, who partly pan) with it tho mnsLor 
tho sohoolmnstora of tho not amount lie was of an demon Lary school, supper tad by foog 
found to havo iccoivod from a dissolved and government Riant Such was Lho fnte 
collego or chantry* But the sum was fixed of tho schools existing when Edward VI camo 

No allowanco was mnda for payments for to Lho throne, in cases whore Jator benefactors 

obits, alforiuga, or other acclcsiastical inci- did not coino to the rosciio with further eudow- 
clcnts, such ns in tile case of a collegiaLo chuich manta 

tho holding of another chantry in addition to Tho CommihSLou signified, to tho comraia- 
fcho regular stipond of tho achoalninster which sianers tJiat tho king or his " dear uncle," 
had lidded to the attractions of tho omen and the Protector, would at some later date signify 
of course ceased with tho chango in religion " by word of writing " how many grammar 
and the destruction of the collegiate churches schools thoio should bo in anch county and 
The sort of difference this mndo may bo seen how much endowment assigned to each, by 
in the ease of SouLhwoU IVIinsLor, whero tho 11 lurlhci order" Hut the " word 11 was never 
ancient stipend of the schoolmaster was £10 wriLtcu, In most of Lho schools tho " further 
a year, bub in 1501 ho was given in addition order" never cama, 

the richest chantry in tho Minslor, woith Organization of Schools, — When wo cx- 
£13 Os flrl a year, moro than doubling his amine their quftliLy wo Hud equally little 
income. The effect of tho Chantry Connms- novelty. Olio and all, Lho cUartura diicct 
Hion was to reduce his successor to £10 again. Llml in the assigned Lown thoro all nil bo a 
Nor was any allowance made for casual grammar school u to be called U\c Tree Grammar 
receipts from land, such as sales of Limber or School of King Edward lho Sixth, to endure foi- 
minerals, and tho lines for loncwtils of leases, oyer fen the education, hittlitution, and msUuc- 
which formed the mnin aourco of incomo for tiun of boys nnd youths in gniininiir, and we 
other coiporalo bodies, or the miking of routs croct, cronto, and or dam, ibolnro, nnd found by 
as the vnlua of monoy fall The kind of tlif- Lheso presents lluiL School to consist for cvoi or 

Fcronco this made may bo seen by tho contrast ono master or podngoguo and ono umlci-podii- 

botwoonBarklwmpstcd .School, which, founded gnguo oi usher (hypodhlaaculuH) 11 In some 
only in 1545, had ita lands restored to it, eases, whero the school was smaller, tho us her 

probably owing to Lhoir being claimed by Lho was omitLed. Not n woid menu is said na to the 

founders heir against tho Crown, by act of education to bo Rivnn in them. It wan assumed 
Parliament in 1519, Tho rantal then wns that ovoiy ono knows what ft grammar school 
£30 13s. 4d. In 1813 the mas tor had £5000 education mcaiifl, nml lluno wn9 no idea of 
from fines and tho income iu 1877 was over intioducing ituy changca L\ it. The governors 
£1200 n year. Where, ns at Diriningliam, tlio woto indued in ovoiy enso given powci of mak- 
Uiul given was ov became urban, the “ un- mg statutes fm the. dnoction of tho masters 
earned incremont" was much greater. Uir- with the consent of the bishop of the diocosa. 
imngham, doprivod of tho clirmtry B r m'mim.r or, in eases liko Sedborgh, where tho Bchool 
school ab Dontoiul hocauso no foundation was connected with jl college, of tho collego, 
deed could be produced to show that- one of and tho curriculum could bo laid down in 
ita priests was bound to keop a school, though theso statutes Hub it was apparently rather 
ho did actually do so, at a salary of £5 a year, the exception than tho mlo for tlio slafcute- 
nequhed instend two thiids of tlio lands of tho making power to bo oxorciscd at tho fcimo 
Holy Cross Gild, whothci by purchase or gift Tho conduct of tlio school was left to tlio dis- 
is not clear, producing £25 a year. The oration of the master on tho vary Han si bio 
earliest extant accounts of tho school for tho principle laid down by Colot in 1510. "whab 
year 1055 show an Lncioasa Lq £27 a year, Khali bn taught of tho lmuntovs aiul lomedof 
which by tho year 1907 exceeded £40,000 a the scolcis it pnsflotli my wit to clovyso and 
year, out of which two high schools and doloimyn in particular." Even Iltmry VIII. 
fievon grammar achoola, containing ovor 1450 with nli his passion for minuLo legislation, had 
boys and over 1207 girls, wore and are mam- only laid down for Ins now authuilral bciidoIs 
tallied Contrast this with the neighboring that in tho fourth form Lhoy should bo prao 
grammar school of Illng’s Norton, a much ticad in poo tie diction, tho familiar loltois of 
largor and bottor ondowod school than Deri- learned men, and tho liko; in tlio fifth form, 
tend at the time. It was continued by tlio in making Latin verses and the translation of 
Chantry Commission at the fixed salaries tlio chnstest poots and the best historians, 
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nnd In tho sixth; or highest form, in Erasmus’ 
Copiaj varying of speech in ovory way, nnd 
digesting lloraca, Ciccroj nnd oilier authors 
of that Kind, In fact, it would almost appear 
that the author of thoso sLatutos had bofoio 
]um tho flurricula of Winchester and Eton in 
1630; eont for a model to the nowly ondowod 
Saffron Walden Grammar School, so oxaot is 
tha correspondence Clearly, noituor the coiri'- 
pnrative reformers of Henry's timo nor tho 
radionl roformoTa of EdwnrirB reign concoived 
tho need of rofoinmtion in rollgion as extend¬ 
ing to tho schools, — except indeed tho song 
sclioola Thoso wore rogardod as nurscrica 
of BuperBtition, their mam object being to 
teach a fow boys " to help a pncst to sing 
mass/' and littio maro being taught in thorn 
than the bare learning by heart or being able 
to rend ’Without being able Lo conn true or 
understand tho musical parts of the services 
"I learn to sing; I can but small gramairo, ,J 
aa Chaucer’s song-school boy says.. As ono 
great abject of tho Craiunar reformation Was lo 
rnako tho sorvicea intelligible, they were to bo 
for tho most part read, not sung, and tho need 
for alienators disappeared. So far ns they 
were reading schools, no doubt, their place 
continued lo bo filled by tho parish dork till 
far into tho sc von Leon Lh con tui y, with tha 
fltlvanLngeoua difference that they taught 
raading English intelligently histone! of Latm 
unintelligibly, That Hun wag now regatclod 
as tending to lcformation and froo thought 
is dcai from Bishop Gardiner's action during 
tile ronotion to Catholicism under Mary, in 
imprisoning Grafton for having prinlod tho 
ABC (q.v) in English, primarily for tho 
bonofit of tho boys in Christ's Hospital (boo 
Hospital Schools). But English eventually 
bcciuno oT univmscd uso in tho hornbooks 
(qv,), Undoubtedly * this wag an immense) 
ndvanco in education and contributed to tho 
dcmQncl which soon sprang up for lanrned works 
in Urn mothor tonguo. But it was a mis¬ 
chievous inistako to abolish the song schools 
instead of reforming them, 

Universities — In tho university sphere, 
Edward "VI did littio, The abolition ot 
chantries in the colleges, Butting fiee their 
ondowmouta for goneial college purposes, gavo 
tho colleges n Blight increnso of in came. A 
great law college was designed at eaob univer¬ 
sity, At Oxford it was proposed to olfocfc 
this in a cheap way by transferring all tho 
juris la or law follows of Now College to All 
SouIb and all tho ilv lists ami theologians of 
All Souls Lo Now Collogo, So at Cambridge 
thoro was a closigu to morgo Trinity Hall, 
alicndy and still lo fiomo ox tent a legal college, 
into Clara Hall, in. a now " Edward Collage 
with a master, twonfcy-thrco fellows, and 
twenty-eight scholars, This was frustrated 
by tho opposition of Claro, the fellows of 
which wero all theologians, An alternative 
plan apparently was to make a now college, 


the mas tor of which was to have annexed to 
lug office the protonotaryship of the Court 
of Chancery and tho vico-prcsidenb and 
follows; all doctors of law; to be mastora in 
Chan eery,. But this too came to naught, ns 
algo did similarly projected colleges of medi- 
cino in each university.. Thoso colleges might 
Lave provontod Lho university declining as it 
did, at Oxford at loast, into almost purely 
thoologioal and grammar Bchoola Aa it wna, 
the royal visitors whoso mission it was to 
establish thoso colleges, gavo tho universities 
statutes and injunctions, which left them 
much as they found them Tho lecturer on 
philosophy was to supplement Aristotle with 
Plato, tho mathematical to add Tonstall and 
Cardan to Euclid, Mela, and Ptolemy, and so 
on, Only otto grammar school was to bo 
allowed ami that at Jesus College, Trinity 
Collogo being made with much discontent to 
give up its schools. Ono notable change was 
ordered, in that tho youth coming forth from 
grammar schools woro to begin with mathe¬ 
matics. In this ordinance mny perhaps bo 
found tho seed of tho famo of Cambridge as 
a mathematical school. In all tho faculties 
disputations were still ta be hold three day a a 
wock, ono of which Wns Sunday. 

It has boon of ton ropraflontod that tho 
Baformation causad Lho universities to decay. 
Tho ovidonco on tho subject is compUeatod, 
A priori it mi glib bo supposed that the dis¬ 
solution of monasteries and collegiate ohurohes 
and the groat diminution consequently in tho 
dornand for persons educated to nil thorn would 
have oausod a great falling oil in tho numbers 
at tho universities But wo now know that 
in point of fact very fow of the monks ever had 
been at tho university, and that though, as in 
tho case of Prior Soiling of Canterbury, tho 
monasteries wore sometimes recruited from 
tho follows of collegos, as a rule they woro not, 
but from grammar school boys. These aro 
oft quoted by Latimor and Lover in their 
aermons on the falling off in theological 
students, Lover assorts that there woro 
200 fewor in divinity than formerly, and 100 
of M another &oit.” But they do not assort 
il gonornl dealine Against them must be set 
their simultaneous complaint that 11 thoro bo 
now none but rich mens’ sons in colleges and 
thoiT fathora look not to have them preachers.'' 
Ilnddon in 1547 asserts positively that Cam¬ 
bridge was nover more prosperous or moTo 
Humorous, though tho M public schools 11 wore 
bq deserted that ho had soon a profess or lec¬ 
turing to ono pupil, He might lmvo Boon 
that any timo in tho last thirty yoars at Oxford, 
though thoro is not tho smallest doubt that 
Uio students there wore novor more industri¬ 
ous or more numerous, Tho faet appears to 
bo that the discrepancy of statement is duo 
to the growth of the colleges at tho expense 
of the university. Tho public lectures wero 
closer tad ba cause of the great development of 
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college teaching, especially marked in Iho 
statutes of the new college* of Corpus Clu'isli 
and Cardinal (Christ Church), nl Oxfoid, uml 
of St. John's and Trinity, at Cambridge. Tho 
decline in Iho theological faculty wft4 inoio 
than ni ado up by the prow 111 of tho mathe¬ 
matical and law facilities. Ono mam u fleet 
of the Reformation was to lesson and com¬ 
pletely abolish tho cloncnl civil servant. 
Tho offices of tho Chancellor, tho Treasurer, 
tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer, Lha SccioLary 
of Stftto, tha Privy Seal, always formally 
held by ecclesiastics, chiefly bishops, weic 
now filled by laymen; and Iho subordinnLo 
officials underwent Iho saino change. Thera 
was a great davolopman fc in tho civil service. 
Hence the dcorcaso in tho demand for 
clerics was move than emmLer balanced by an 
increase in tho demand for educated laymen, 
and without education even tho greatest 
noble could not now expect officii. f>o that 
wliilo tho aristocracy had always sent their 
younger sons to tho umvcisilica to pi cp tiro 
for the good things of tho Church, they now 
sont oven thou oldest sons there, to qualify 
for tlio good tilings of tha Slate It bocamo the 
rule for the country gontlaman to lcccivo 
a pubho school and unworn ly education, 
often Followed by a pcuocl at Lho Inns of Court 
(q.v.), too. The tendency which hud nlrcndy 
begun when WykcLmin provided Tor tern fihi 
nomhum as commoners with hia seventy 
Bcholara, n number doubled by Ilnnry VI at 
Eton and by Wayncfleto at Magdalen, was 
maikcd by an mcioaso to fifty-four at Trinity 
College, Cn.n\bi id go. In nearly all the col¬ 
leger the numbers of commoners or pensioners 
began to outstrip tho numboi of scholars. 
Perhaps tho chief and most beneficial effect 
of tho Reformation on education was thoreforo 
that while the \\nivoT8\tio9 BtiU i cumin cd 
theological seminaries and tlio majority of 
scholars mid fellows wont inLo the Church, 
the clerical was so tempered and finally out¬ 
numbered by tho lay element, that the educa¬ 
tion of tho cleric was no longer purely pro¬ 
fessional, and while moat laymen became more 
or less theologians, most theologians woro 
laymen in education, and m social life. 

Reign oj Queen Mary —Tho micLioii undci 
Mary to n celibate clergy, to monks and friars, 
and tho foreign ecclesiastical government, 
paid the llcfoimcis the sincere flattery of 
imitation. Cardinal Pole imitated Wo lacy 
m appiqiirmtiug a clerical hospital to piovido 
a boarding house for St, Peter’s School at 
York, which, though it failed in ita immcdiaLa 
object, still forms the maul part of Llio school 
endowment Westminster School remained 
uiitouched, though Lho secular ohaplor was 
created foi^ resLoied monks, nml a general 
deciec provided that eveiy cathedral chvivfiU 
was to maintain a boarding school for sixty 
boys on the Winchester and Westminster 
model The return to tho Latin instead of tho 


English Primer, and the restoration of the old 
ivay of pronouncing Gieek ami Latin, marks 
the utmost extent of the reaction Us chief 
oftecL was to convince the English nation of the 
dnngei of clerical h In Lehman mid la make the 
Reformers who hail lied to Switzerland return 
with far more radical ideas, evangelical in¬ 
stead of Lutheinn, than when they left 

Elizabethan Period — Educationally the 
reign of Elizabeth may ba divided into tvyo 
gnuit periods. In Iho (hat Lhc effort waa to 
reLurn to Lhr Hiatus quo or Edwaid Vi’s reign 
and to aany out what had Leon left unpro¬ 
vided in the ictmdowmcnt of the schools. In 
the second a new development Look place to- 
waids English and elementary schools. The at¬ 
tribution to henrigii or 10S newgiftmmarschools 
and foi’Ly new nunolaasuuil sclionla, besides 
Lwcntj'-,seven and seven additionally endowed 
(see EiriZAURTiiAN Ptsiuon in Education), 
must be modified by an examination of tho 
list of schools ill JCnglmh Schools at lho 7?c/orma- 
lum Or the list of 137 given by the Endowed 
(Schools Commission in lBOfl, as founded by or 
under Elizabeth many will nob bear examina¬ 
tion. For it includes, for instance, the great 
public school of Westminster (q a.), which in 
ono acnao was a foundation of Henry VIII’b 
and in another of Edward Ill's lime, and 
IlarLlebury, the very fnat on tile list, long 
previously existing; also Hangar, Worcester, 
Salisbury, Lincoln acliools woro connoclrd with 
the cathedrals of the bishops tlicie Horn lime 
immemorial, Bridgwater, lliistol, Kingston, 
Abingdon, Darlington, Leicester, Eye, Radford, 
Bromyard, Thelford, IlirJimand, St AlbmVs, 
Burford, Ilorneaslle, CovenLiy, Faversham, 
Colchester, Cheltenham, Topcliffo, Bungay, 
Normanton, Wakefield, Ashburton, CJieafcer- 
ficltl, Hexham, Newcastle, Red ale, Bodmin, 
Fothcimguy, Lcylaud, Ponrhyn, to name only 
a few, wincli havo nlicndy been shown in print 
to be of foundation at various dates from the 
twelfth century downwards, wcic connected 
with hosmLula, colleges, abbeys, chantries, 
gilds, amt other local corporations Indeed, 
the morti local and public records aie examined, 
tho clearer it is that, in all but a very small 
minority of oases, the Elizabethan school chnr- 
leis merely confirmed 01 allowed the resusci¬ 
tation or augmentation of ancient schools. 
Among the few really new foundations, and 
those founded by private) individuals, were 
lho two gioat pubho hcUooIb of Harrow and 
Rugby, founded, however, ns purely local vil¬ 
lage grammar sohools of a low grade, Iliglignto 
and Blundell's School, Tiverton. OUlcT or all 
was Merchant Taylors in London, by far the 
largest achool of ita foundation up to that time, 
being far 250 boys, of whom 160 woro not to be 
ficc scholars but Lo pay for their eel no a Lion, a 
most 6Inking instance of the new importation 
of the civia laity rib large into the sphero of 
education There arc perhaps seventy cases 
in which no evidence is yet forthcoming of 
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preexisting schools, but in most nf these no 
expert examination has yet been bestowed tm 
the sohaol or othci local lrcoids The .salient 
feature of the Elizabethan foundations or 
rofoiindii turns aft cm the first Lcn yeais in the 
extent to which Lliey wits due nut to single 
fuundeia but to joint efTorL of the lay inhabit¬ 
ants by nubsenptimiH and donations and a 
soi t of informal voluntary intr, as evidenced 
by the upcoiJh which have been pi onerved ill 
fmcli plaaca ns Ashbourne, Derbyshiie, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, ami St. Olave's iSuhuul, Houthwaik. 
Ono it. sull of this i dinner on popular effort 
was the uUumpt. to make Uiv nnhmila vilhei only 
elementaly schools or serving the double pur¬ 
pose of secondary mid eleineiiLury schools by 
having an usher specially to Lmch Iho "petits,” 
English, writing, ami ucconipls. The attempt 
was not icgarded with favor by the auihui- 
itiC 3 jaml it is lioLicoablo how when St Olayc's, 
Southwark, obLnimul a charter in 157J for a 
school which had boon 11 mm l Allied as an el emeu- 
tnry school since 1500, Liu* charier provided for 
giuminar, though by what is perhaps the fii.sL 
precedent it also pjovided instruction " in Lho 
accidence and other low books and in wilting 11 
At Wellingborough, whuio a grammar nehool 
luid born maintained out oT Home gild lands, 
a suit in chaiuiery resulted in a decicc m 1599 
authorizing Lwo 11 distinct " schoolmasters on 
ono foundation; one Lo teach Latin at 20 marks 
(£10 13,s. 4rf.), the oLhor to leach Lo write, 
tciuI, and east nccnmpln at 20 no Ides (£6 Ga, 
8(1), wiLh the result or oonliminl TiicLion, Lho 
lower nniHtci, always the favorite with tlio 
town governors, constantly trespassing on tlui 
functions ami scholars of the higher, The 
soluLion of L'stahlislung independent elemen¬ 
tary schools for the poor and those who did 
not want Latin only began to lie attempted m 
lho last twcnLy yeaifl of Elizabeth's icign 

A F, L 

See Biiilh iw tiie Schools, Catechisms, 
Cuuucii Attendance of Scholars; Edavaiid 
VI j Elizabethan Period. For Scotland, sco 
Calvin’, Calvinism in Education; Knox, 
John, Scotland, Education in. 
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REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF — Sco 
CoLLECin Boards in Education, Denomina¬ 
tional 

REFORMERS, EDUCATIONAL. — The 
term commonly applied to the group of educa¬ 
tional limuvflLoifl of tlio sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centurion who broke away fioin tuuli- 
lumal educational ideas nud practice, The 
term is just aa applicable to any educational 
miiovfiloi of any time. It was used by Von 
Jliuimot in tho middle or the nineteenth ecn- 
tuiy when Uo wvoIl the fir at adequate history of 
education, with astiong classical and consoi va- 
tive bins, and applied tlio term to tho lcadcia 
in realism in education (ij v ) Ifc ivns popu- 
Iftiizod in England by Quick (f/u), who pub¬ 
lished in 1808 the nioAt widely used English 
text in Lhe history of education tmdci the 
title Educational Rcfoi mers For moio de¬ 
tailed description of tho woilc of the educa¬ 
tional lefoimers, sec Gomeniits, IiATKh ; 
Fuancke, etc. 
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REGENTS' PARK COLLEGE. — Seo 
London, University of. 

REGIOMONTANUS, JOHANNES (1430- 
1476).—The Latinized namo of Johann 
M tiller, a German nstronomor and matlicinnli- 
cian born at K on i gab erg in Franconia (whence 
lie called himself Joannes do Monte llcgio 
or do Regio Montaj also Kuniaporger) At 
the ago or twelve ho entered tho UnivorsiLy 
of Leipzig and at fiftcon became a pupil and 
friend of Georg Peurbuch (1423-14GI) at 
Vienna. Poiirbach was invited to Romo by 
Cardinal Ecssanon to prepnro an edition of 
the AfaiaQcsli but died before ho reached I Laly, 
Regiomontanus, howcvei, went to Rome and 
applied himself assiduously to tlio study of 
Greek and copied many Greek mnnuacnpLs 
on mathematics and other subjects For 
Home time ho visited tha chief cities of the 
Noifch of Italy and lcctuicd at Padua in 1464 
on AlfragEinufl, preceded by a valuable) intro¬ 
duction on the history of mathematics (iho 
first of ita kind). In 14G9 he returned to 
Vienna, but soon left to accept the invitation 
of the king of Hungary, Matthias Coivinua, 
to take charge of hifl library and MSS at 
Ofeu. In 1471 Regiomontanus boLUgcI aL 
Nuremberg, whore n wealthy citizen, Bornnid 
Waltlier, became hia pupil and patron, and 
provided Jiim with an observatory, a labora¬ 
tory, and a printing press from which many 
valuable mathematical and agUaumnuial works 
of the ancient and medieval periods were 
published. In 1475 Regiomontanus was sum¬ 
moned by Pope Sixtus V to Rome Lo reform 
the calendar, blit bcfoio lie could proceed far 
with this work ho died, of Lho pi ague oi of 
poiBou, in 1476. 

Most of the writings of Regiomontanus 
were loft with Bcniiud Waltlier and wero 
never published or were scattered. Much 
valuable material ja also found in hia coi- 
rcspondcncc. The worka which wero pub¬ 
lished avc the following! the torn pic lion and 
edition of Pcurbach's Epitome in Cl, Plolc~ 
nmi mannam Compoaitmern (publ. HOG); 
an aatrology containing astronomical tables 
arid a table of natural tangents (publ. 1490); 
tho De Triangulis omnimodis , a woilc on piano 
and spherical trigonometry, introducing tho 
ainc and cosine (publ. 1533): nmignml notes 
to Ad el lmul 1 a translation of Euclid; and a 
number of trigonometrical and nstronoiriicnl 
tablea (Tabvltfi Direclionuin, t and Tafotla 
pruni mobilis). Fioin tho pi in Ling press at 
Nuremberg, Regiomontanus isauctl popular 
almanacs and the Ej/hemerideSy containing 
astronomical information foi a period of 
thirty years. While the originality of a ci'caL 
deal of Regiomontanus’ works lias now been 
disproved, hia contributions in his particular 
field mark the point of transition from tho 
medieval to the modern. 

See Renaissance and Education. 
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REGISTER.— Sea Records and Repouth. 

REGISTRATION.—See College Re¬ 
quirements von Admission; llEconoa and 
Reports. 

REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. — 
Seo Teachers, Heoistiiation op. 

REID, THOMAS <1710-1700). — The 
founder of the ScolLish school of philosophy, 
wag professor of metaphysics lit Aberdeen 
and then at Glasgow Univciaity. This school 
of tUmlccra labored to counteract tho akopti- 
CIBIU of 11 it ii i c {q a,) and the idealimn of Rorkc- 
loy (qy)t both of which grow out of tho ropre- 
sontativo theory of Descartes (q.v,) { in which 
ho maintained that what we pcrcoivo is not 
material olijocU, but their images In op- 
position to this view, Reid taught that our 
p oi a option of external tilings is immediate. 
Ills most clisLinctlvo contribution, however, 
was Ins Doctrine of Common Mense, which ho 
expressed briefly an follown: "AH knowledge 
and all science must lie built upon principles 
that arc self-evident, of huqIi pmiciples every 
man who has coinimni scum? ih a competent 
judge Such intuitive convictions, m both 
philosophy and rthirs, aro pnmmy dntn of 
hum an Llioughl," To this dictum ICant 
replied: " It in one of Urn nubile devices of 
our times to appeal to common sonar when our 
knowledge gives out, and the shallowest fool 
confidently moonlit m his strength with that 
of tho profniindccit thhikoi, 11 Some confusion 
nroac from Lhe fact that in developing ilia 
philosophy Rcul need the term common boubq 
with two meanings■ (1) the faculty of sound 
judgment, and (2) Lho sum-Lolnl of solf-ovulcnt 
truths implanted in tho minds of men. In 
the first sense of the term Ida argument was 
wcakj but in the second (aa sot forLh by Hamil¬ 
ton) it was strong The teachings of Ilcid 
wore developed and propagated by tha other 
loadcis of the ScoUiah school, Stewart, Diown. 
Macintosh, and llnmiUon. They csLnldiHhcd 
themselves in Urn Scotch universities and 
profoundly influenced 13riLinli philosophy ftiul 
cthica during Lho nineteenth century. Tho tradi¬ 
tions of tho SaotLiah school wore perpetuated 
by Professors Me Cosh {q.v ) and Porter, and 
prevailed among Llio American colleges 
throughout this period almost aa widely aa 
in Groat BriLnin, W. R. 
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chology, Vol, III, pi, 1, pp. 435-430. 
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REINDEER SERVICE,—See Alaska, 
Education in 

RELAXATION. —See Dhlsautb. 

RELIGION, PSYCHOLOGY OF, — Tho 
application of the methods of modern psychol¬ 
ogy Lo the phenomena of religion is a develop¬ 
ment of the last fifteen yeaia. Tho subject is 
yet in its pioneer stage, hut certain problems 
nave been well defined and some specific re¬ 
sults attained. The development of the 
psychology of religion thus far may be indi¬ 
cated conveniently in terms of theso central 
problems, the methods employed in their 
study and the conclusions suggested. 

Tho first subjcciL investigated was conver¬ 
sion Stnrbuokp in The Psychology of Reli¬ 
gion; Coe, in Tho Spiritual Life ; aiul James, 
m The Varieties of Religious JSxpenence, 
dealt with this awakening of religious con¬ 
sciousness in the individual, Btaibuck em¬ 
ployed the method of the questionnaire, gather¬ 
ing from bundled,s oT people accounts of 
pcisonal oxpeilenee in icply Lo his list of ques¬ 
tions Those locords wine classified, analyzed, 
nml sum man zed by moans of averages ana pci- 
cciilages, with dingiams and inLerpiclatinns. 
Professor Coe supplemented the question¬ 
naire by the use of expeiimentntion, partic¬ 
ularly in icference Lo the influence of tom- 
poiamcnt in determining tho convcision 
phenomena. Piofcssor James introduced 
what may be called the litoiary and autobio¬ 
graphical method, lie selected the accounts 
of sinking phenomena fiom individuals very 
diverse in culture and tempo ament In tins 
way he onnchod the mntcnal of the subject 
and suggested many new directions for fm- 
thci inquiry. 

Certain results of this study of conversion 
and closely 1 elated topics have been well estab¬ 
lished. It ]ms been shown conclusively that 
conversion is predominantly an adolescent 
phenomenon The greatest number of con¬ 
versions occur about tho age of sixteen. Tho 
cuivc for tlicao figuieH rises to the next high¬ 
est points at twelve and eighteen SLnrhuok 
emphasized the corresponding physiological 
ana nouiologicnl developments in adolescence 
and also pointed out the close relation between 
the maturing of the sexual nature and the 
awakening of tho icligious life. lie showed 
that conversion occurs at an earlier ago by 
approximately two years in females as com¬ 
pared with males, ancl Hint their experience 


is more emotional, more suggestible, and 
therefore nunc susceptible to lovivalism. Coo 
confirmed tlicso results and added important 
experiments with reference to dillcicnees in 
temperament, By the use of hypnotism and 
other means he waa able lo determine that 
poisons who experienced hallucinations, vi¬ 
sions, and moLor automatisms in religion 
were subject or susceptible to them in other 
mutters. All students of the subject agree 
that many poisons do not, ancl arc tempera¬ 
mentally not liable to. undergo conversion 
They constitute tho fl once-born " type for 
whom religion, if it is experienced, is a gradual 
growth, Some authorities lcgaul this ns the 
more normal typo and therefore emphasize 
this as the process of "salvation by educa¬ 
tion." The study of conversion naturally 
raises the question of the place of religion ill 
childhood The attitude or the child toward 
the doctrines and rites of religion is of the 
same chin actor as his attitude towaid other in¬ 
tellectual phases and piaeticcs of tho nclulfc 
world, — laigcly external and imitative, but 
genuine and rral within those limitations 
As Lho tendency among psychologists is to 
discard tho noLiou of religious instincts,there 
is increased emphasis upon those foims of 
behavior, builL up through association and 
habit, which lire in accord with social customs 
and ideals Tho clilTcicnt periods of child¬ 
hood, as observed and described by genetic 
psychology, may thcrcfoic be taken as rep¬ 
resenting the possible stages and forms of 
the child's religious interest. 

Another series or investigations has dealt 
with the origin and development of lcligion 
among pihnilivc people Here the methods 
of social psychology (q u) have been employed. 
Tho customs and eeiomDiiials of the less de¬ 
veloped tubes have been examined in relation 
to then moral and religious significance The 
lich mntciJnls afforded by loccnt anthropo¬ 
logical sLudies of native peoples give unprec¬ 
edented opportunity foi aiscoveiing then 
inner life The study of fcheii rites and ob¬ 
servances has shown the close connection be¬ 
tween these ancl theii occupations and en¬ 
vironment The central interests of religion 
nro the life processes by which individuals 
me preserved and the race maintained 
Among pastoral peoples the flocks and holds 
arc snored. The first-born me legmdcd with 
special lefjpccb and avo made the occasion of 
festive rites and honors. Sccdtimo and har¬ 
vest arc marked by ceremonials performed 
with some icference to the growth and pres¬ 
ervation or the ci ops Likewise drouth, 
pestilence, and other strange, iiregular phe¬ 
nomena of lmtuic occasion the pciformancc 
of ceremonials The ciises of human _ life 
arc also conspicuous, The events of birth, 
attaining manhood, marriage, sickness, death, 
and wru arc usually marked by tribal rites, 
The ceremonies arc therefore concerned with 
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life and death issues The various arts of 
music, decoration, dancing, and pantomime 
mo orgaino parts of the dramatic rtpmonln- 
lion. The myths and piayors aio also in¬ 
tegral factors and scarcely exist independently* 
These ceremonies me regarded as working 
magical effects. Such customs me forlilied 
by mimcious taboos — ferns of penalties for 
neglecting or impioporly performing the rile* 
Religion does not therefore appear among 
primitive races ns something distinct from law, 
avt, and morals. These am undiCfeicntintcd. 
Likewise, it is difficult to disco vet clearly dis¬ 
criminated notions of gods, spirits, and souls. 
The answeis of savages concerning such mat¬ 
ters arc vnguo and inconsistent, piobnbly 
not so much on account of reticence as hccauso 
of the absence of clear ideas. They me dom¬ 
inated by habit and custom to o. degree almost 
inconceivable by civilized man. The moie 
fiuitful studies of primitive religions are there¬ 
fore those which deal with objective facts nnd 
cinoLionnl reactions rather than with a search 
for concents and beliefs 

Several special problems have been inves¬ 
tigated independently by the methods of 
individual and social psychology Ritual, 
praytu, faith, belief, piophecy, speaking with 
tongues, mysticism, mid olliei subjects have 
been treated. Ceitnin general principles of 
modern psychology have been especially fruitful 
in Lhese studies. The reacLion horn lho older 
intianal psychology is evident It is found 
that many phenomena of religion are to bo 
ached. from lhe standpoint of in&tiactWa 
and emotional lcnctions, Peihap.s undue im¬ 
portance Jins been attached at limes to the 
notion of tile subconscious as n key to all these 
subjects, but when employed in Lhe strictly 
psychological sense, it is n solving conception. 
It may be used as that form of expenenco 
illustrated by well-formed habits which reclaim 
little conscious supeivision. The individual 
poison may be regarded ns having different 
.selves according to tho diffeicnt systems 0 f 
habits which have grown up in his experience 
These selves are at times in conflict, or one 
self appeals to another for aid, or one self 
faecme to command ami dominate nnoihoi aa if 
speaking or appearing m a vision fiom without 
Such a view explains at once certain phenom¬ 
ena of piaycr, prophecy, and mystical states. 
Another important principle) employed by 
several schohus in the intciprctation of these 
expeueneos is the mantially social diameter 
of consciousness. Attitudes, habits, and forms 
of action aio noL anginal with a given indi¬ 
vidual nor nro they peculiar to him, lie gams 
tho stiuclurc and coiUont of his intellectual 
and spiritual world in large part, fiom tho 
Micial group with which he is most closely 
identified, Like his language, his view of tho 
world is taken over from his social environment 
and becomes pmt of his living experience. 
The savage learns his language quite uncon¬ 


sciously lie is able to use it, but lie in not 
able to explain it or to mtcipvct uw structure 
In the same way. his ceremonials and taboos 
lifivc been wrought out in n vague and awe¬ 
inspiring past* "It is our custom/ 1 or " it 
wns so in Lhe days of our fallioi h,' 1 is a constant 
declaration of tho social and corporate cliar- 
nctoi of the sAOicrl obsoivnuccs In more 
developed stages, also, lrligion displays this 
social character, It omphnsizes group au¬ 
thority, loyalty to common ideals, and gives 
Uh approvala and condemnations m the name 
of the whale pco])le or body of believers Tho 
mental processes of tho individual lienr tho 
stamp of thoii social Jiibtory Tins inner 
thought is earned on in the fonn of conversa¬ 
tion. Ilia meditations ami players to llic deity 
arc in Lhe forms of social intcrcoiii.se Further, 
the ideals character is tie of tho highest religions 
arc Llic explosions of distinctly social sen- 
timciih ui instincts, Bitch as sympathy, love, 
and cooperation 

Ceitnin piohlcms nrc often identified more 
or ley* with religion, concerning which psy¬ 
chology luis ns yet obtained chiefly nega¬ 
tive results. Such arc spiritism, telepathy 
(g.y), and other aspects of occultism Con- 
ccrimig pHyeliotlioiapy more definite and posi¬ 
tive opinions aio held by reputable psycholo¬ 
gist^ buL Llieso are not piimarily matters of 
religion. E. a, A. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. — Education. The French Revolution conveniently marks 
controlled by ft lcligious conception of the the beginning of ft struggle to give institutional 
aims of human life < Ill strictness the term cxpicaaion to these divergent educational aims 
implies n- dilTercnLiation of educational think- A glance at the successive education laws of 
ing and practice that is distinctly modern Franco, England, ancl the American States ic- 
In the beginnings of culture, and for a long veals an unambiguous tendency to tViBcriminate 
poiiod thereafter, there was no conscious educational aims more and moio sharply, and to 
BCpftl'fttion of religious from other social func- wiLhdraw from religious instruction, leaving it 
lions Tribal consciousness included tribal moro and moro to tlio guidance ancl finally the 
religion: often national consciousness included support of voluntary religious organ!*ations 
national religion. What we now classify as (See England, Education in, Fiiancb, Edu~ 
religious ceremonies of early peoples were at cation in, Biniiia in the Schools.) Before dc- 
tho same time economic and political in char- scribing the response of Iho churches to this 
nctci. (See Irving King, The Development of situation, ib is necessary to specify more in 
Religion, New Yoik, 1010. Also E S. Ames, detail the factors that entor into ib. (1) The 
The Psychology of Religious Experience. Boston, political factor, which lias just been described 
1910) Aecoidingly, it often happened that one as the breaking up of the medieval theocratic 
nnd the same educational process inducted the state, includes as one of Us prominent features 
youth into both sacred and secular functions. the growth of democracy. This is evidenced 
One condition for the differentiation of cduca- in education by the establishment during the 
tion into leligioua ancl secular is realized when- nineteenth centuiy of the principle of universal 
ever an old religion breaks up, or divides, or and even compulsory education provided by 
even encountcis strong opposition Such a the state This implies, nt bottom, that 
condition was picsont in Greece m the timo education ia no longer a boon granted to few 
of Socrates, it is reflected alike in the accusa- or many, but a right, and Xuitlier that the 
lion against him, which combined ldigion and ideals that shall control it arc to be simply the 
education, and in Plato's scheme fox education ideals of the people themselves. In principle, 
that should be primaldy political (See GnEF.cr:, whnfc could be farther from the presuppositions 
Education inj Sochates; also Plato.) Tho of medieval education? For the school is now 
elements of the problem aio present, indeed, no longer an instiument whereby an external 
in any poriocl of especially progressive culturo. authority imposes iN ideas and ideals upon the 
For such progress moans, as with Humanism, people, but rather tho consummate oxpicssion 
the holf-assei tion of some phase of culturo on of the determination of the pcoplo to be sdf- 
thc basis merely of its own freshly experienced ruled (2) A second deteimming factor in 
value A contrast with religious education the situation is tho growth of modem science, 
then arises on cithor of two giountls, — tho Scientific method involves an effort to liberate 
conacrviUifliri of leligioua institutions nnd tho inquiiy fiom limitations imposed not only by 
consequent delay m assiniilaLing tho new ecclesiastical authority, but also by religious 
culture, oi tho claim of such institutions to opinion, and even leligious hopes and fears, 
represent a supremo, inclusive, and nuthon- Wliat we now know as " knowledge" or 
tativc rule of lifo. "learning M nsscits itself on Us own gtouncl, 

It remained for the Reformation, however, without reference to religion, Tho laigc place 
to introduce a period in which tho adjustment that it takes in education is thciefore not only 
or religious and sc out nr ideals is a fundamental nonreligioufi; through this whole area modem 

and increasingly acute problem for the whole education is inevitably antithetical to tlio 

Western world, The Rofoimation is not to bo " learning ,J that lcstcd upon dogmatic au- 

thought of ns chiefly a contest between Wo thonty, More than this, it is m conluat to 

conceptions of the Christum religion. It the great bnsal processes of the mind included 

was also and rather a stage in tho splitting up under such terms ns instinct, emotion, fnith, 
of the medieval theocratic Btatc into Leo ideals, the "heart" The impersonality, the 
religion and a free state. The significance of unomotionality of science fits it in a peculiar 
this political movement for education is pro- way to be material of instruction in the schools 
found, Shall the secular state control cduca- of a whole people, especially a jieople that is 
lion which has licretofoic been tho prerogative leligionsly disunited Ileic, then, ns mllie 
of the church? If ho, wlint shall bo tho content political phase of this movement, a conscious 
of instruction, and wlmt tlio vital aim, of differentiation of educational nuns becomes 
schools controlled by tho civil power7 In gen- inevitable A simple illustration, of the pro- 
cral the tcndoncy has been first to i educe or cess may bo aeon in tlio development of higher 
remove ecclesiastical administration of schools, education in the United States. Evon in the 
and then to mluce or even eliminate icligious colleges that aio under denominational control, 
instruction. Oil the oLhor hand, this has most of the oiganized, officially supported 
awakened in the churches a fresh conscious- functions have shifted their aim, without any 
ness of their own educational responsibility, clear definition of policy, from religion to 
nnd fresh zeal in devising means for supplying knowledge in tho modern or scientific Bense. 
what the modern state does not provide But ns a consequence there is now an awnken- 
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ing to the fact or this shifting of aim, and tho net of 1902 fucUiar extende the patronage and 
religious spirit reasserts itselr in a demand for control of the sdato in thc^ vohinlaiy or dc- 
GpociaUzed methods of religions msti action nominnlionn^ schools, but it loaves the con- 
in these colleges. (3) Inextricably ono with Irol of the religious instruction In these hcIiooIs 
the political and the scientific phase of the in the hands of denominational managejs, 
public school movement is the iwUiHtvial and The result is that the stale now iccognizes 
economic phase. The ago of factory produc- and supports two types of religious teaching, 
hi on and mechanical transportation has null- the one denominational, l ho other forbidden 
fciplicd occupations and cntcrpiiaca in which to bo denominational Mr Hiiroll's unsne- 
s access acorns to depend up oil me ohani cal rather cegsful education bill of 190(1 proposed Input 

than, personal and moral farces Whether an etui to the dual system of element ary schools 

one is actuated by economic pressure or by by willuliawing all recognition and suppoit 
economic ambition, iho resxilt is the same; our from schools not, provided by a loral education 
economic order is not consciously moral ns authoiily, But the bill did no tpi op oho to do 
yet, much less lcljgicma. The education that away with state Hiipporl for religious or even 
it calls for aims to increasa ofliciancy rather sectauan instruction. (For a summary of 

than to guide iiuinnn powers toward any ideal English legislation on the subject of religious 

goal. Possibly the movement for industrial, instruction, bco Appendices I and II of The 
aommeicinl, nud technical training will ul- Religious Quevlion in Public Education (Lon- 

tiinately uncover tho spiiitunl factois in our don, 1D11), by AthclsLan Riley, Michael 15 
vocations. Vocational training may yet as- Sadler, and Cyril Jackson. This book also 
sist in restoring unity to life. But certainly cIibcusscs a dozen different schemes for tho 
the first offcct of industrialism upon education BeUlcment of Iho vexing (picslion.) 
ia juafc tho contrary. Religion sees itself forced (2) Tho policy of Lite United States of Aincr- 
more and moio to specialize its educational icn, Education is here controlled by the 
institutions and methods. diffcicnt stales rather than by t tho federal 

Tho fundamental fact, than, is that two power, but a substantially uniform policy 
types of social ideal are asserting themselves lists been pursued. Religious instruDtiou is 
Jn education, and in increasing independence wholly excluded from the public schools, but 
of each other. Tho effort to adjust tho two no obstacle is put in tho way or schools wholly 
Jins produced threo rather distinct types of supported ami controlled by lcligioua bodies, 
educational policy. Any private agency, secular oi ecclesiastical, 

(1) Tho policy of Germany aiul England, may establish Hchoola attendance at which 
winch may be described as state support of meets nil the i criuircinents of the compulsory 
religious instruction, hut with iccoguiticm at attendance law*, Tho fruit of thin policy m 
flcatanan differences, In Gciniany " religion 11 the existence sido by sidii of many f types of 
ib univcisnlly included in Llic program of private school, with or without ldigiuus in- 
atiulics, but Protestant, children are instructed BlrucUon, Toward all these scUooIb the aU 
in religion by Protestant Lcncheia, Catholic litudo of the public authoiities is that, in gen- 
oliildron by Cathoho teachers, and Jewish oral, of cofiporalion, Tho ( Catholics have 
children by Jewish teachers. The English established numcious paiochial schools winch 
system ia complicated by the necessity of tench tho public school subjects and religion 
adjustment between schools, on tha one hand, besides From this quarter comes complaint 
wholly euppoi ted by taxation, and, on the other that Catholics nrc taxed foi tho suppoit of 
Inmil, denominational schools only partly public schools to which their conscience does 
supported thereby. It ia further complicated not permit them to send then children, and ar- 
by tho fact that stata support and contiol me gunients have been made in favor of grunts of 
partly local and partly centralized in the public money to parochial schools as cunipcn- 
Pailinmcnt. The English government firat sation foi teaching the secular subjects IJut 
took part in elementary education in 1833, the policy that is being steadily pursued by 
From this time to 1870 its policy was simply the slates not only keeps hands ofT from io 
to assist schools founded and controlled by ligious instruction; it also icfuses to enter into 
voluntniy socieLica or agencies. Religious entangling poutnvT&hipti with leligious de- 
instruction waa given jn these schools, but it nominations At one point religion still ap- 
was not supervised by tho state. The eduen- pours in moat American fiohoohi namely, the 
tion act of 1870 provided for Lhc continuation of opening evercisea of Iho day, which commonly 
grants to such schools, hut also For state schools include tho leading of a piiflHiigo Jiom the 
properly so called In tho lattei schools re- Ihblo without note or comment, mid often tho 
ligious instruction is given ns a matter of Lord'd Prayer III a considerable minority 
course, but no catechism or formulary that is of schools, how over, no religious oxercises are 
distinctive of any particular denomination is held, and in some they arc forbidden by local 
permitted to be used. (See Cowpkil-Tbmi'LU millioiilica, (For Tull account of Ainciican 
Cmush.) Further, the ,f conscience clause *’ conditions sec Bidi/e in the Schools) 
permits any parent to withdraw lua child (3) Tile policy of Fiance Not only is 
from religious instruction, The education complete separation of Clnu&h ami State ac- 
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complishcd by the Separation Law of 1905j ligion If an ecclesiastical body asserts that 
but the Associations Law of 1004 suppresses morals not specifically defined as religious 
all schools taught by members of religious arc ipso facto antireligioua, or if such a body 
ordcis Thus the freedom of education that claims for itself exclusive prerogative in the 
prevails in the United States^ and that for- teaching of morals, tlio logicaf result is a 
incriy prevailed m France, is now denied second educational system, ns in the Cntholio 
But this does not pi event loligioua education parochial schools of the United States, which 
given by chinches over and abova and apart tench both religion and Lho secular branches 
From tho day school, ^ On this point the law Wheic such exclusive preiogativo is not ab- 
cxplieilly protects religion from invasion by Hcrtcd, there the religious schools, ns Prates- 
forbidding teachers to make objectionable La lit and Jawiah Sunday schools, leave the 
references to any religious faith, and by pro- secular branches entirely to tiic state, leserving 
vuliiig that pupils nmy be excused fiom tho to themselves only such instruction and train- 
public school on Thursdays in order to receive ing na is religious in a specific sense, In this 
religious ins true lion from their respective cnaa religious education conceives itself as 
churchra, cooperating with state education ns far as it 

Though it would bo an exaggeration to say goes, but as advancing the goal of life beyond 
that stnblo equilibrium lias been icached in the point at which the state must stop, It 
either France or the United States, recent asks from the state efficient moral instruction 
events indicate that the English policy and and training, which shall bo neither anti- 
probnbly the German will have to he modified religious nor anticcclcsinstical The more 
in one or other of these clii fictions, For, oven goncral ideals of the state schools, as good 
if a system of Btato education could success- citizenship, economic efficiency and prosperity, 
fully extend its wings ovot conflicting religions universal good will, and social progress, are 
or sects, the capacity of the modern staLc to always included within the hopes and aspira- 
tcftch religion is denied not only by Catholics lions of religion as it is known in the western 
but also by Protestants How, in short, can world, A permanent working plan for cooi- 
tho secular state have any lcligious docUinca dinaling secular ancl religious education is 
or standaida? What shall bo the religious therefore possible wheicvcr the state, though 
qualifications of tcaeheia of religion, and who secular, refrains from teaching secularism , and 
Bhall test these qualifications? IIow much leaves the churches Tree to teach religion in 
and what religion shall bo taught by tlio their own way. 

Btatc? Or, d tho Btatc merely patronizes The cffoct of the modern educational situ- 
tha cbuicliea, shall it lccogniza Christian ntion upon tho churches is, on the whole, 
sects alone, or other lcligiong also? If this stimulating; it is at least awakening them 
polioy is oneo entered upon, arc there not to a definite consciousness of educational aims, 
qu/ililiitivo dilToj encea among religions that and to flcarch loi correct methodfi The doubt 
tlio state is bound io take account of and whcLhcr religion in this age of science and of 
disciiininatc between? As a inabtcr of socinl i coons tmeLion is sufficiently sure of her 
fact, opposition to the teaching or religion own aims to know whaL she wishes to teach 
dimctly by the state arises from lcligionists (see John Dewey. Religion and Our Schools, in 
themselves. It is a matter of common knowl- Hibbert Journal , July, 1908, pp 790-809) is 
edge that Gorman classes in " religion ” nro overbalanced on the one lmnd by considerations 
often formal, pcrfunctoiy, and anything but of historical continuity Religion is n. part 
religious because tlio teacher lacks lcligious or the cultmal heritage of the race to which the 
motive. In England thoic ia opposition to child is cntiLlcd. (Seo Nicholas Murray Butler 
undenominational religious teaching on tho in The Meaning of Education, New York, 
ground that, its content being determined by 1908 Lee till o I ) Tho new and untried 
a process of elimination fiom actual faiths, scheme upon which we arc entering ia not rc- 
Ihc instruction is bound to be weak because of ligiaus education, but Hcculai schools Fur- 
lln gcneiality, and because of its lack of at- ther, there are plentiful signs that the morclv 
tachincnt to any definite religious fellowship, naturalistic interpretation of evolution, whiali 
As tlio elimination of religious instruction would subjeot man to nature, has not convinced 
from slate schools places the whole buidcn of tho age, (See J II Muirhead, Religion a Ncc- 
it upon voluntary ldigioua organizations, so essary Constituent in all Education, in Ihb- 
lt places state schools under tho necessity of bert Journal , January, 1908, pp 343-358.) 
reconstructing their plans for moral ins true- On the other liand, (Incot nppiacmtion of the 
tion and training This reconstruction is now value of religion carries with it, in a largo pro¬ 
actively going forward, but it is still in an portion of tho population, readiness to assert 
oarly, tentative stage, (See Moral Edtjoa- the validity of religious education Indeed, 
tion.) Tho character of the burden to be religious thought is focusing upon cduoation 
assumed by the elmrohea depends upon their ns the central means of propagating religion, 
attitude toward tho poasibilit 3 r of moral in- both within Christendom and in mission lands, 
struction and training that shall bo fieo from (On the missionary aspect of the movement, 
religious control and yet not opposed to re- see Education in Relation to the Chnstianiza- 
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Uon of National Life TUo World Mission- 
nry Conference Reports Edinburgh, 1910.) 
The organization oT the Religious Education 
Association in 1903, and or tho Catholic Edu¬ 
cational Association in IDOi to symptomatic 
of a groat mvakoning, 

The growth of n distinctly educationnl con¬ 
sciousness within lcligion hns been ppouliruly 
vapid timing the last two decades. Among; Ilia 
leading fentmeg of this growth may be men¬ 
tion od 1 — 

(l ) Investigations in tho psychology of 
religion with a special lefcience to Llip lehgioiiH 
growth of the individual. Typical of this 
phase of the movement is 13 13, Starbucks 
Psychology of Religion (London, 1899), 
OJ) Efforts to bring instruction iu the Bible into 
line with tho assured results of hisLoucnl and 
literary ciiticism. Tho extensive On man 
liteiaturo of this subject is indicated in IL 
Mel tzar's annotated Verzeichnis cmpfehlens- 
U'tr/cr Jhlehcf umi Lohrmlhl. 1 IltTl. Zum 
evangchuchcn ReligiOnsitnlerrichl 2te Aufl r 
(Dreaden, Blcyl u ICaomincicr, 1005) An 
English phase of the movement append m 
T. Raymonds The Use of the Bible in the 
Education of the Young (London, 1911), 
On tho movement in America, ago lofermeci 
mulcr " lljblc " and " Biblical \ j in tlic Index 
to the Publications of the Religious Education 
Association, in the magazine Religious Educa¬ 
tion) Chicago, April, 1009, and A, J, 
ftlycis. 77ic Old Testament in dm Sunday Schooal 
(New VorJc, 19J2). (3) An effort in England 

and America (most of all in America bccaima 
of tho absence of roligioua instruction in tho 
state schools) to transform the Sunday school 
into a genuine school Notable steps m this 
dnaction aic tho widespread adoption of 
graded curricula, nml Lliu beginning or sys¬ 
tematic schemes for training Suiulay-schaol 
teachers, (8co Sunway School ) (1) Nu¬ 

merous sporadic attempts nt special religion a 
teaching, as study courses in the young people's 
societies of the Protestant chumhes: courses 
conducted by Young Men's niul Young 
Women's CJhiisLiftn Associations (q v) , couisos 
Jor the study or missions, and numerous 
schemes far the religions training of hoys. 
(5) An clTorL to improve the tenoning of ic- 
ligion m parochial schools. Graded lessons 
Jiavc been pioparcd, and the fonnnl memo¬ 
rizing of a catechism is being softened by varied 
mean'? of both impression niul oxpiesiwm. 
Sec J A, Bums, The Catholic School System m 
the United Stales (Now York, 190B), and an 
address by Thomas E t Shields in Lha Proceed¬ 
ings of tho Catholic EducaLioiinl Association, 
1998, pp. 199-223 (1051 Mam Stieet, Co- 
lmnbiw, OJiio) (See Parochial School Hyh- 
temsj Roman Catholic (Juuncii and Edu¬ 
cation ) (fl) Tho organization ov sir eng then- 
ing of (lop ailments of idigioua education oi of 
Sunday schools in religious denominations, pai- 
ticularly several of the larger denominations iu 


the United States, Sen, for example, the two 
Reports of tho Joint Commission of the General 
Convention (TrolostanL Episcopal) on Sunday- 
school Insliaction, 1007 and 1910. (Tho 1007 
reportia prmLod by G W. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 
and Urn 19UJ riipurt \\y I? II. Townsend, 
Piovklonco) (7) Tho mlroduulJon of ioli- 
gious education as a department of instruc¬ 
tion in various tluiolngieul soiuiuaricH, ami tv 
movement for leijuiring tiffining in this sub¬ 
ject ns. a (]WilikcuUon for onto ring Uni mmialry. 
A consul™ able number of voileges have also 
begun to give inatruclion in tJiis subject wilh a 
view, not only to the training of piobpocUvo 
imniflLcrs, lull also to the prepnialien of lay¬ 
men for Hkillcd woik iu Sunday aclioota. On 
this whole movement consult the publications 
of Lha Religious Education Association Chi¬ 
cago, (8) The output of an extraordinary 
mi mb or or books and articles that deal with 
both the theoretical and the pinclmil aspects 
of leUgum ml u ration. If much of this nm- 
tonal ltivoals how fai religious education must 
be reconstructed and sLiciigLhcncd if it is to be 
placed upon a soundly aciculifta ancl profes¬ 
sional basis, thme is here abundant rvidenco 
Limb tliu work ur such hjcojinIi notion is being 
nttemptod on a largo scuk 
Method of Instruction. — What, now, arc 
the special pioUrinn of method involved in 
such a recoiistiuetion of leligious educalioji7 
Tho assumption in often made that, ns the 
principles nf teaching tuc universal, the 
mot hud ft that now pievad in the slain schools 
can be transferred to irligiou wiLli only surli 
modifications ns arc mnuetimes called "special 
method." It m certainly true that religious 
instruction is appropitilling various fenttwea 
of profo^Nionnl (•dumLioiial pincticc Tlieao 
aiipropimtions may bo Hummailml ns follows 
(l) Altidifitd LuuleigftiUm mothocls with tho 
ynungr&L pupils, iSuoh methods Jiavc been 
advocated lor a goncr&Lioii or morn, and lUirmg 
recent yeaifl they luivo been so rapidly in¬ 
troduced limb they arc now irgtmlcd as atniul- 
nul, at least in Ihnlpstant Huiulnv schools. 
This is to he accounted Tm in part Ly the re¬ 
ligious quality of ProebePa tboughtj which has 
influenced tho Hpmfc of kindeigartnevs gen¬ 
erally Of course tho gcncin) lack of profes¬ 
sionally ti allied kinder gar Duns lias lundo 
possililo in most Sunday schools only a, distanb 
nnpiuacli, though a real one, to kind or (jar ten 
idealu (2) Spneinl methods nf tcnehing m tho 
grades, particulaily methods for tho eelf- 
expression or pimils. rieture pasting and 
pLcUtiu drawing; tlm making of pfotuve 1 baaka: 
noLchonk wniJc, HOmetiines illuatrated and 
duconiLed, limp in liking, both fiat and relief, 
and the dramatization of Bible aloriog — 
theso illustrate the general trend. »Such 
methods nvo asbumctl and definitely planned 
for in the various systems of graded Sunday" 
school instruction (3) Gradation of pupils 
aiul of instructional material and method, with 
Ida 
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improvement in tho structuie of textbooks 
tint! plana of study. This yluiBQ of tho reform 
is going on with gicafc rapidity at tho present 
moment. 

Tlicso adaptations of methods cun cut in 
state schools arc highly mgnifiunnt It is 
clear that both foinial mcmoriter methods 
and hortatory methods are giving way to more 
intelligent processes, But religious education 
faces a deeper problem than appeal a in tmeh 
adaptations of secular school methods. Shall 
religion be merely a " Auhjnol of instruction ” 
in Hie Bruno bo mi) as nnllimulic, grammar, or 
earth science? Wo must smoly disrinnlnnlo 
between religious eduention and instruction 
concerning leligion. The aim of religious 
cducnLiou is to pioduco religious men nnd 
women. To this end it must guide the 
growth of moral clmractci, not meicly inform 
the understanding. Besidca " knowledge 
about n religioni there linml be nppirela¬ 
tion, fceling-aLLilude, pcisonnl ltlonhi, active 
faiLli, and efficiency in tinnbforniing tho 
world into n 41 Kingdom of God 11 Instruc¬ 
tion has a necessary place here, bnL it gels 
its significance, and it must memo its con¬ 
trol, fiom the Inrgci aim to which it contrib¬ 
utes. 

The main problem of method, accordingly, 
concerns the guidjiwo of mieli pnsonul phases 
of a child’s renotions ns utuiliincnls and pur¬ 
poses. It is not enough that the pupil should 
learn "the tilings that n Christum ought to 
know/ 1 or in addition become imliilunLed to 
any given set of nets either of worship or of 
conducL, Within tho (’hiiNtian religion, at 
least, though not to Ilia name extent ui tho 
non-ChiiHlian faiths, tho " henrt/' which 
means both sentiment and will, is ecntial At 
this point Iho theory of religious education 
lias iiiugIi in common with thu theory of public 
education. Seu Moual Education; Sunday 
Schools. 

Now, ns the problems of practical life, as 
far as it is cither moral or religious, «ro social 
in essence, the chief kind of experience that 
education Jins to piomuLcj in chiltlien is social 
oxpericncB This does not exclude, but rather 
includes and subjects to a cciilial principle, 
guided reactions of the pupil to the impersonal 
lads and forces id nature Indeed, the power 
of impersonal nature to ipfine, console, and 
inspiro nppems itself Lo depend in major clcgico 
upon Iho nUiibulum Lo it of something anal¬ 
ogous to the companionship that wo first 
know through intercourse with human beings, 
because social experience is the nuiUoinl within 
which religious education works, the family 
has a position of mipinm* hnporLnnce us an 
educational agency Tlumiuh oxpoiicwn of 
mrental ntTccLion in regulated relations whore 
ovc and law arc one, Llio child first acquires 
ability to conccivo and vitally respond to 
no liana of divine love and divine law. The 
term n leather/' by which the Christian rc- 
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ligion expresses its thought of and feeling 
toward Goil, indtcutes tho psychological 
basis for Christian education Starting thus 
with the experience of social unity in the 
Taniily religious growth will natmally tako 
two directions. (1) tho religious interpre¬ 

tation ancl control of the enlarging and iu- 
crcaaingly specialized social experience of a 
direct wort in school and community, and (2) 
tho formation of ichguma attitudes toward the 
forces tin cl processes of nature Tins is to 
bo Accomplished by awakening sympathy for 
ninrnrd and vegetable life conceived under the 
forms of family cxponcncc. gratitude for the 
gifts of nature, and tiust that raises a wo and 
wonder to a social level. To rcveisc this order 
by attempting lo deduce religious motives 
fiom acquaintance with natmal facts as such 
would invert tho oi tier of experience of children 
leared in families, and it would/seek to inter¬ 
pret and control tho mornl-Tcligious Ufo by 
that whoso ptima facia aspects are least moral 
and least personal. It follows that the pnmiuy 
educational function of a church is to enlarge 
tho child's social experience in the diiection of 
a present lehgioua fellowship. 

Ting social-experience conception of re¬ 
ligious education determines tho place and 
function of religious instruction Clearly, 
instruction in religious history, liteiaturo. 
beliefs, and customs should bo qrgnniacu 
around Hie pupil’s progi cssi va participation 
ill tho life of the religious gioup to which ho 
belongs. Ilero nro to be found the interests 
that must control the gradation of material; 
hero is found, too, the immediate function 
LluU instruction, is to fulfill. It nuiat fust of 
all assist the child to a happy adjustment in 
his own picaont experience. Not that In¬ 
struction meicly shows what is to be done nnd 
huw to do it; such narrowness would result 
in meio habituation, which is only a part of 
education. Instruction must he more Tree, 
more wealthy than this. Indeed, it can per¬ 
form its primary function of assisting the child 
to successful adjustment in a present situation 
only by extending cxpoucncc, through imag¬ 
ination, into the realm oT free ideals After 
imaginatively living through the experiences 
of olhoi persons and other tunes, analyzing 
and judging the issues thcicm involved, the 
mind comch back to its own problems of pres¬ 
ent adjustment with ficsh power of objective 
analysis and of appreciation. 

Giving tho primacy in lcligioiie education 
to active adjustment Lo tho conditions of a 
prenonL group, life is at once tho most ancient 
and lho most recent piaoUca. It is new to us 
moderns because through most of Christian 
history a dognmlic-intcllcotunlistic conception 
Ims dominated instruction. Neither the con¬ 
tent nor tho method was determined by anal¬ 
ysis of the pupil's present interests and prob¬ 
lems, or of his capacity for entering vitally 
into the nativities of the icligious communion. 

MO 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING ORDERS 


Tho fixed confcer about which inutriictiou re¬ 
volved ia a body of logically connected prop¬ 
ositions believed to have been committed 
by divine revelation to tho Church, which is 
authoritatively to hand them down unchanged 
from generation to generation This is the 
historically oharnctariBlic presupposition not 
only of Catholic but also of orthodox Protes¬ 
tant instruction, The presupposed formula 
has been! ,f First know, then do." Tho 
method appears in its quintessence when 
inatmeUorus reduced to drilling into tho pupil's 
memory the qurstions and answers of a entc- 
clngm The educational movement, liowevci, 
among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, alike, 
includes a striving after moro vital methods 
What ultimate relation this Btnvlng will have 
to dogma or to religious authority it ih not the 
province of this arLiclo to determine It is 
sufficient to point out the problem for icligiouH 
instruction that is moated by the. science of 
education, and to indicate the educational 
trend wit hip religious circles Wo Imvo al¬ 
ready defined tho pioblcm, it now remains to 
state the tiend It has at least these features 
(1) Thcro is a growing rcalination that from 
the truth of dogmas it can by no means bo 
inferred that n child can best be inducted into 
religion or even into dogma itself by first 
teaching him the contents of a dogmatic faith. 
The logical order is no longer assumed to bo 
identical with tho educational order, (2) Them 
is increasing recognition of the value of free 
self-expression on tho part or pupils Pro¬ 
vision for such expression is making ila way 
not only on tho grounds Llint general educa¬ 
tional icicuce has adduced, but also on grounds 
drawn from the naluro of religion and from 
observation of tho vchgiouB reactions of chil¬ 
dren Wlioicvcr a necessity is felt fm recon¬ 
ciling free self-cxpicssion wiLli the iiulhoiUy 
of dogmftj tlio mediating conception is. that tho 
same divine thought has been wiiUon in both 
tho dogma and the developing needs of a 
human spirit (3) Methods of inatiuclion, 
and in important instances the content also, 
arc being brought into close relation to Llid 
pupil's present religious activities. This ap¬ 
plies noL only to worship, but also to deeds of 
morcy and help, and to tho everyday life of 
social gioups like Sunday schools or Sunday- 
school classes, Further discussion of this 
point will be found in the cuticle on Sunday 
Schools G. A C. 

See Biian in the, Schools; Character; 
Church Schools, Education, Moral Edu¬ 
cation, Parochial School System, IIef- 

OHMATION AND EDUCATION, RELIGION, PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY op, Roman Catholic Church and 
Education; Sunday Schools, 

IlefErencoB — 

BuTLEn, Nicholas Muiuiay, and others. Prmcipka 
o/ jfrhpfotu Education (Now York, 1000 ) 

Con, Geohuh /V Eduenliuti in Iiclitjwn and MoraU 
(New York, 1001 ) 


DruwnniDOB, C. L Rchounia Education How to 
Jjjipnwc if, (London. 1G0&.) 

First Inlrrnnllonrtl Moral Edam Lion CongroHB — 

(L] Record of Proceedings (Londau. LOGS.) 

(2; Papers on Moral Education (London, 100H) 
JoNEfl, Heniiy, and oLhera Tho Child and fichnian, 
(Now York nod Ivondon, 1005 ) 

Publications or Llio IlrH ^icuih Education AaaociiUlDii 
(ChiLnRo) mid of Uio Eothohe Educational Anno- 
Ha Hon (i’aliunlni‘i). 

Ill ley. A, and athrra The fiehounia Queah'ou in 
Public Education, (London, lull,) 

Sadi.pii, M 10 Moral instruction and YVnuiiJin in 
i Schools (London, 100H ) 

SriLLEJl, OuflTAY, Report an Moral Ij\&truGtior\ (Gen¬ 
eral and Denominational) and on Moral Trainina. 
(London, 1000.) 

SrAMHmi, J I,. Henna and Lnds of Edueoh’on. 
(ClnVfiflo, 1001.) 

yea alan tliu llctcrciuiea in Llio body of Lida nrllcla. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIA¬ 
TION, THE — Oiganizctl at Chicago, Feb. 
12, 1103, at a convention of over 400 pciBons 
from twenty-lhieo stales, two provinces of 
Canada, and four foreign countries, invited lor 
this purposo by the Sena to of the Council of 
Seventy (n society of biblical teachers). Tho 
purpose ia " to promote religious and moral 
education.” Membership is open to individ¬ 
uals and inalituUoUB without legnrcL to re¬ 
ligious affiliations Investigatioii, discussion, 
mid promotion of approved atnndaida are 
carried on by tho Council and Llio following 
departments; (1) UniveiHiLies and Colleges, 
(2) Thcologicnl Scnunniies, (31 Churches, 
(4) Pnstorfl, (5) Sunday Schools, (G) Christian 
AsaocmtioiiH, (7) Public Schools, (8) The 
Home, (0) Schools for Lay Workers. Annual 
conventions have been held in Chicago (twice), 
Philadelphia Boston, Rochcstorj Washington, 
Nashville, Providence, St Louis, The As¬ 
sociation maintains n magazine, Religious 
Education (bimonthly), a fico library of re- 
UgLoua and moral education, a fica bureau o( 
inforninLion; and it holds nunioioua confer¬ 
ences. It eobpeintes with public cducatoia 
with on L seeking to introduce religious inslruc- 
Lion or worship into the public schools, Tho 
mem hoi ship (IP! 2) ia 2030; the annual ex¬ 
penditure, provided by meinbciship fees ($3) 
and gifts, is $13,800,02. The headquarters 
aie at 332 So. Michigan Ave, Chicago, III 

RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. — See IIiule 
in thu Schools; Open in a Ex eh cubes ; Reli¬ 
gious Education. 

RELIGIOUS OF JESUS MARY, THE — 
See Tea on i nci Orders of tub Catholic 
CuimuiL 

RELIGIOUS OF THE SACREP HEART, 
THE. — See Teaching Oiidkrb of the 
Catholic Church, 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING ORDERS.— See 
Teiching Orders of the Catholic Church; 
Mt Non RBLunoua; also Benedictines; Jesuits; 
etc. 
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RENAISSANCE AND EDUCATION — training of chivalry (e.g Mnnfcua under Vit- 

Gencral Character of the Period and Its Educa- loiino and the ideal courtier of CnsLiglionc) 

tlonal Significance —The education of the at the samo tunc tho new education was held 

modem world lien its angina in the Rennie- to ha n sound prcpaiation for commerce and 

sancc In blue complex movement the revival for public service 

of learning is the outstanding factor. That, PcliiueJi (q.o), although tho inspirer of 
however, wn» reiidrml possible by tho con- humanism, hag no direct connection with tho 
diliona social, political, mid economic of the new education Florence, Padua, and Venice 

coilniripH in which it took its rise. As Italy are tho Lliroo centers in which the revival be¬ 
lied amongst Lho European com in uni Lies at- gnu to find expression in flesh ideals of in- 

Ininrd the highest degree of development in struction, Iluinnnist enthusiasm was stiong 

political and social older, in commoiro and in Florence in tho dosing years of the Trecento, 

wealth, in tho arts and in the refinement of NicoD tho merchant (1303-1437), Snlutnti 

life, ao it was tho first to ho conscious of the the administrator (1330-140G), and Amhiogio 

inadequacy of tho medieval standards of the churchman (1380-1430) stand for the 

culLuie to satisfy its growing nmlu Ey the diiTovont types of men drawn to the new ideal 

end of tho T}cccnto the finer minds, in North- of learning. Glirysolaras (q ip.) was called 

ern Italy at least, weia consciously walking fiom Constantinople to leoturo at the studio 

towards a new standard of knowledge and a of Florence in 1390, passing tlicnco to Pavia 

wider ouLlook upon life It was inevitable in 1400 This was the fust public beaching 

that such intellectual unrest should take Lhc of Greek in iLnly From his visit may be 

shape of a deepen concern for tho gicnt his- dated that enthusiasm foi tho antique learning 

toiical inheritance of the Italian people which peculiarly ohauicbouzod Florentine bo- 

Tlir Revival of Leaining in Italy was in cicty ami that zeal for collecting manuscripts 
its origin duo to a higher patriotism. Pc- and works of classical art which was soon to 
trarch saw himself ns the direct heir of the render tho city the first ccntei of humanist 
political and intellectual eminence of I in- study in the peninsula At Padua, Vergeriua 
penal Rome The early idealists of Lho Hon- was Leaching from 1391 He learned Greek 
aissaucf; were coil corned with tho study of from CJhrysoloras and popularized Quintilian 
the anticpio ns a step towards its reproduction {q v ). In 1407 Gnspniino Bnrzizzn (qv ) 
in the modern world Thico great arts lent (emus ductu et aitspiciis Cicero amaiur et legi- 
thcmsclvcs readily to aucli revival, language, fur, says Guaiiiio of him) took the chair of 
architecture, and education. Roman build- rhetoric where he read the De Oralorc of Cicero 
nig and Roman speech had never ceased to foi Lho fust time in Italy. There wore Greek 
remind Italy of a groat past. Tho revival schools in Venice. Guarino da Vorona (</.v.) 
therefore began with thorn Bub to fit the lived in Constantinople 1403 to 1408 in tho 
new generation to entui upon its rcatoicd house of Chryeoloras In 1410 ho taught 
inheiilanco it was necessary to frame a new Greek at Florence, and in 1412 was elected to 
education. It was movitablo that the model the olinii which Chrysoloras had vacatDd 
of such education should be borrowed from twelve years beforo, In 1414 he opened 
Roman antiquity. sohool at Venice, where ho had for colleague 

The education of the modem world, therefore, a pupil of Darzuza, Vifctoiino da Fdtro (q r.) 
took its iise in the dctci urination of the Italian Meantime the new education had received 
people to understand and to appropriate the an exceptional stimulus from the discovery 
spiritual inheritance of the ancient civiliza- by Poggio at St. Gallon of a complete Quin- 
tion Tho instrument elaborated for this tilian (1417). Five years later tho entire text of 
end was an education diawn from those same the Do Orntore oainc to light at Lodi, Guarino 
antique sources adjusted to tho necessities had already translated Plutarch's tincfc upon 
of n Chiistian community. Medieval cduca- education (1411) In 1423 Aurlspa returned 
tion was primarily technical, it was con- from Greece with 238 Mas, Vergeriua, per- 
ccrncd with preparation foi specific cmcers. liaps the finest apiut of the early Renais- 
Thc new education had foi its aim piepara- sancc, had (about 1402) issued tho first 
tion for life Humanist and liberal cduca- sketch of humanist instruction adjusted to 
lion have ever since been convertible terms, modern needs. Between 1420 and 1430 the 
The reconciliation of pagan and Christian material for a new educational appaintus was 
ideals in education was in Italy at least reached accumulating in tho hands of saholnis. 
wiLhout difficulty although not wiLliout con- The impulse to tho new education did not 
troversy. {II Governo di Cura /rtiiuflfiare, of aomo from tho anciont universities af Italy 
Uomimei, 1405, is a most ouLspokon piotcsb but from tho courts and tho municipalities, 
from the monastic side,) The gieab school- At best the great Studia Qeneralia tolerated 
mnstois in practice found it easy to icaah a i epicsentatives of the Revival as subsidiary 
compromise, just as at n latci elate did the teachers, for whom compaiatively slondcr 
Rafoimors and the JcsuiLs It was chaiac- remuneration wus provided, Bologna, ^ like 
tcrislic of the beat humanist education that the University of Paris, lay intrenched within 
it mcoiporatcd wliat was finest m the courtly its impenetrable ramparts of vested interests, 
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The Studio at Florence was revived in the explained by the fact that the tom included 
h\gt decade of the Tiecento cxpiessly lo further nob only accidence, syntax, and pioagdy, but 
tho new learning, tjicie were, therefore, no the interpretation of author*. Coupled with 
traditional obstacles to overcome Out of rhetoric, therefore, which covered the lughet 
Guarino'a court .school at Fcnnia developed foima of speech, letter writing, oratory, and 
(1412) lho humanist university founded by vciso composition, tl connoted tho full imigo 
Lconello cl'EsLc. Pavia gave n welcome to of classical stiulv up to the point where it 
ChTysoloin'j m tlm year MOD,InitPinoCnndido impinged upon the knowledge of the philoao- 
Dcccmbri (c. M40) held hid public chair of phy and tho law of the ancient world. 

Greek and Lalm at Milan ximlcr the palrohngo The New Gumcu/iun —The expression 
of tho Visconti. Venice erected Padua into Lita iv is, in the mouth of the humanist, gener- 
a atate university and encouraged the develop- ally equivalent Lo Latin Only in exceptional 
mcjit there of humanist teaching Thcro wag schools and with soled pupils did it cover tho 
always a large cosmopolitan element amongst teaching of Greek. < Latin speech, m Italy 
tlio students of Padua, which at tho end of the obviously a less arti/imal exorcise than clae- 
ccntury had become a pimninciit center of where, was cultivated from earliest childhood, 
Greek studios in Italy Marcus MiiMirus wns It was probably lhe UHUal medium of insLruc- 

Grock piofcssor there fiom 1503 to 1511 when lion. Grammar, in the nairowcr sense of 

Erasmus attended his lcduica, The chief the lei in, taught orally by dictation or learned 
distinction, however, of Padua hos in the place fiom crabbed epitomes (c g llcgulvo Guaiini 
it occupies in the history of Latin Bcholarflhip or Donalwi il/inor) filled the liisl years of 

in lhe period between 1510 and 1550 durjng ochool The ports Ovid, Terence, Vergil 

which it was the scab of the high Cicoioninn piovided the fust material far reading and 
cult. It was through tile uinvomLy of Padua recitation, The Italian < schoolboy gained 
that not a few British scholars derived thnr nmiYcloiuj facility In learning by heart, Pub- 
proficicncy in the classical languages. The lie recitation by young pupils was insisted 
jSapieiua in llomo came into prominence un- upon and great importance attached to eimn- 
dci Leo X who designed a Greek collego oialion and dramatic gesture in such exercises 
which should make of the Italy City an inter- lb is to be noted that throughout the Revival 
national center of Gicek learning. Hub at educator of nil types, devout dim oilmen, 
Rome humanism camo lo an end with tho ligid Lutherans, and common-souse English- 
great sack of 1527. men, agreed in affirming the peculiar inertly 

Humanism. —The clahoiation of lho lui- of Terenco as an innLruiiiriit of Latin teaching 
inanlst curriculum in Italy was duo primarily Tlio pools to be read after Veigil avo Lucan, 
to two men, Vittormo (lei FeUio and CJimiluo Horace (parian minor Vergiho according to 
da Verona (qq v ) The school oJ ViLtorino at Aliens Sylvius), Seneca, and Clnudimu 
Mantua (1423-1440) was perhaps tile finest The earliest prose write)a lead were PJuc- 
oxmnplB of a great school uf lho humanities, drue, Valerius MnxiniUB, oxlracLs from tho 
Tho scope of his teaching was widci in some Letters of Ciccio, the Catiline of Sallust, Bub 
respects than that of Guuvmo at Ferrara haste was made to Attack the mantcie of ora- 
(142D-MG0) Both of them, like other Italian Lory, The teacher could noL go wrong 
sclioolinaatcia of the Qudfroccido, regarded amongBt the speeches of Cicero, of which tho 
action ns tho end of education, mid the chissi- four against Catiline wore perhaps the most 
cal authors weie employed by them moic popular. Vitlorino used Lho speeches ill Livy, 
from tho point of view of training for Vegio preferred those inserted in Sallust. At 
practical life than ns subjects of mental dis- a later stage the De Oraloic of Ciccio and the 
cipline or mshhctic satisfaction, Tho ethical Institutio of Quintilian were carefully studied, 
purpose, therefore, was tho dominant note LfLCtunliiis, the Cicero of tho Churchy and 
in nil instruction This guided the choice of Jeromo were included by many earnest-minded 
authors to be rend, and the stress laid upon schoolmasters. The reading of Cicero leads 
their icspcctive values aa mstiuments of up to tlio practice of declamation as a fine 
teaching. Subjects which did not admit of art, and hero again notice must be taken of 

direct application to life were of secondary the remarkable memory power Bhown in 

interest to the humanist master Ilcnco learning by heart oratorical piosc. All hu- 
mathcimLicB and dialectic weie of less un- immsts claimed a high place amongst liberal 
portanca than the rhcloncal moialisls, tho studies foi history vergerius places it first 
didactic poets, aud tlio historians. The natu- But one and all mean by hiutoiy the lilamry 
ral Hcicncca, the loio of animals and plants, ns pi osculation of tho story of ancient Home, 
treating of maLtoi 1 vague and uiiCcifain, wdo and, to a much leas degree, of that of aliciont 
ignored except in so far as, like geography, Greece. Nothing that followed tlio col- 
thoy wcio ncccssaiy to nn understanding of lapso of the Western Empiio was worthy of 
poets aud historians. Moral teaching waa study, nor \yna any history recognised afl suit- 

imparted hardly leas from the ancient litcia- able apmt from its fine litonuy stylo. Abovo 

tures than from Christian doctrine. nil the biographical and cthionl aspects of 

The high place aacoidcd to grammar ia personality and of action constitute the truo 
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attractiveness of history in education Rulers work of big school. Grammars and texts 

and administrators will undoubtedly acquiro were naturally difficult to provide. The 

wisdom from a study of the experience of tho Erotemata of Chrysolorns and the much more 

great epochs of Rome and Giceca. The complete grammar of Gam wc\c the only 

soldier may gain insight into the art or war by available manuals until the Inst quarter of tho 

the study of gloat campaigns, but ns might be century. Tho Turkish conquest or the East- 

oxpcctcd the humanist had little interest in ern Empire diovo munbcis of Greek-speaking 

origins, mul is dostituLo of apparatus of crili- refugees to seek thoir fortune in Italy. Only 

cal inquiry whether upon sources or bho growth few of them, had any competence as teachers 

of institutions lienee the pupil made his of ancient Greek, The two moat profound 

fust acquaintance with history through Vale- intellects amongst the exiled Hellenists, Bee- 

rms Maximus, Homan atones from Livy, and, Simon and PlcLlio, took no part in education, 

above all, bom Plutarch, whose Lives were a Tho moio significant names amongst working 

favorite subject of tinnslalion with Latin scholars of Greek origin nre, besides the three 

scholars. Cream was not regarded as suit- already mentioned, John and Constantino 

able foi bcginncis; Tncitua is never mentioned ; Liiacarig [q.v ), Argyropoulus, Chalcondylns. 

iEncas Sylvius would uae tlm Old Testament Tho fusL and the last of these wiote manuals 

and tha Books of the Maccabees, lluitovy of grammar which were widely used In tho 
ns a whole was ic^aidcd as an easy subject West, Eibnno Bolzani of Bclluno (1443- 
in which, aa Briun said, " there is nothing 1524) traveled for many yeais in tho Greek 
subtle or complex, for jfc consists in tho nar- East. He taught Leo X, as a boy, lcctuicd 
ration of plain facts which arc easily grasped." in Vomco, and nfLer writing the best work in 
The aamo superficiality marks the humanist grammar of the Gicek tongue, spent the ripe 
concept of philosophy The scholar was in- years of Ins life ns one of the Greek readers 
Btinctively avevee to the chav note vistio learn- to tl\o ptcbs of Aldus Mtmutvus. There ib 
ing of the Middlo Ages. lie refused to ice- no doubt that both Vittorino and Guarino 
ognizc the striving for an intcipictation of devoted much time to tho teaching of Greek, 
the universe which inspired the great thinkcifl though probably rather ftom the point of 
of tlio thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, viow of the content of Gieck authors than 
The contempt which thoy cxpicsscd for all from that or pure scholarship In 1450 
learning which did nob jest upon the ancient BattisLn Guarino [q v ), sou and later successor 
hfcoTfttuvcs was seldom btned upon knowl- to Gmnno Veronese, could affirm that without 
edge. Philoaophia to tile humanist meant a knowledge of Gieek no one was justified ill 
either mathematics (natural philosophy) to calling himself educated By tho end of the 
which they attached very moderate impor- century tho high-water inaik of interest in 
tanco, — degustasse sat erit, said Erasmus, — 01 Greek studies had in Italy been already passed, 
the commonplaces of morals. Cicero and Tho great work of interpreting ancient Greece 
Seneca piovidod them with tho necessary to tho modern world was destined to fall to 
texts Virtues and vices were treated solely Franco, Xenophon, Isocrates, and Plato, 
as matters of personal conduct in its simplest and above all Plutarch, were the favorite 
form. They weic barely concerned with tho pi cm authors in Italian schools Ilomcr 
ultimate sanction of duty, or with tho pro- and Hesiod for obvious reasons wcio pic- 
found question which intimately affected eminent ns poets Demosthenes was curi- 
fclicm. of the opposition between ClnisLiari ously less popular in Italy than in humanist 
humility and the Bclf-asscvtion of tho man of schools in Germany. Comparatively slight 
the ancient world, Tho method of moral use was made of'the great taafcic poets 
teaching was almost cntnely liteiary and Thucydides was beyond tho capacity of all 
didactic. Plutarch and Livy provided an but scholars of Greek oiigui. Manuscripts 
appiopiiato body of illustration In prac- weie extremely rare, and every prelection of 
tice, no doubt the best schoolmasters enforced an author was preceded of necessity by a care- 
moral teaching by the aid of religion, high fill dictation of the text by the readoi It 
example, and roftineas of personality. Public must not bo forgotten that Ilomer was not 
opinion rcgmdccl Greek as standing upon a printed till 148S or Thucydides before 1490; 
wholly different footing educationally from jEJschyliifl in a mutilated text did not appear 
Latin. The number of maatois competent till 1618. Such authors wero printed in but 
to teach tlio rudiments of the language was small editions and wcio very costly, Rcgnrd- 
always small Guarino, Aunepa, and Filplfo ing composition in Greek wcjmva little ovi^ 
(q v ,) wera tlio three scholars of Italian oiigut donee concerning sahool practice, hut it was a 
who had the advantage of learning Greek at not uncommon exorcise to attempt a version of 
first hand by traveling in the Ernst. Vit- Latin into Greek oratory Greek was considered 
torino began to study tho language when ho a Pitting subject of instruction for girls, Cecilia 
hail well parsed thhty, aiul though a mo^t Ganzaga began it Boon after Latin. It was 
efficient teacher of wlmt ho know ho relied debated whether it might not bo learnt before 
upon two unlive Greeks, Theodoio Gaza (qu) Latin was systematically undcitaken Gun- 
and Giorgios Trap ozun tius, for tho higher rino declined to follow Quintilian, in this ad^ 
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vice, but he liimaolf at Fernun Luvnrd out 
pupils who aftci twelve months' ins true Lion 
could translate cojnpcteiitly horn the Iliad 
and LUo easier pvoac witara. The humnnUlB 
of the earlier time wero expert tcAcheia by 
drill methods Such moLhoda indeed woio 
alone available. In the absence of lexis written 
or printed, tho pupil was required to learn both 
to*! and commciUaiy by hcn.it ns they were 
dictated from the chair. Them was piohably 
moro lifo and spontaneity, less rigor and 
precision, in tho class work of Vitlormo or 
the masters trained under him than was the 
ease dining the following four centimes. At 
hardly t any time in the history of modem 
education bag the personality of the teacher 
counted for so much m Lhc technical work of 
instruction 

Latin composition, especially in the oratori¬ 
cal and epistolary forms, was tho final teat of 
efficient teaching For both professional and 
social reasons iiuonry in Latin speech Was 
highly prized. The Church, tho law, medicine, 
the cliaucciy^ international uitoi courao, inndo 
demands which the humanist teachers did 
fclieir best to satisfy. There was less pedantry 
of the Ciceronian type m the Lalmity of the 
caily revival than there was at Padua 01 Wit- 
tcnboig in the following century. It was alill 
possible Lo believe that Latin might bccomo 
once moro ft jiving language in the piacLicnl 
Bcuae, n, language capable of anlnigeincnt and 
adaptation to current needs. lienee the in- 
diJToronoo or tho professed humanists to voi- 
naculftr languages, which they, not umca- 
aonably, criticized as unformed, variable, 
local, jejune iti vocabulary, and lacking both 
in pieciBion ns instruments of thought and 
in elegance ng menus of literary expression. 
The dignity of the learned Longue was es- 
hqiiUuI to whnlovei was worthy of pioaurvu- 
tion to futmo ages or had nil intorcst wider 
than the bounds of nationality. Tho con¬ 
sciousness of possession of a language peculiar 
t& the g elect and lourncd class lay at the root 
of the inordinate vanity which characterized 
many acholaia of the smaller sort, Ilut it is 
obvious that with the steady trend of tn.stc 
and opinion towards the lestoration of antique 
standards m outward life, ill iut, and in thought, 
a persistent desire to lcvive nt the same time 
the antique instrument of expression was not 
in itself unnatural or pod untie 

General Interest in Education, — Viewed 
aa a whale Italian lumnuusin was fortunate 
in the men through whom its aims were trans¬ 
lated into the forms of instruction needful Lo 
prepare a new generation Tor the vnst and be¬ 
wildering inheritance set bofoie them. Svith 
few exceptions tho finest numls of the age ac¬ 
cepted their loading and sympathized with 
their ends To piepaic men for scivicc in 
Chuveh ami m State wna the highest purple 
which the finer humanists set before them¬ 
selves In Italy lcspcct for the body and its 


Induing scarcely needed lo be emphasized, and 
tins contrast between the piactico of Vit- 
tonno in this legnrd with that of the ordinary 
iS T tadtic/udc of FioUfttcint Germany ai of an 
English provincial town a century later is too 
Uniting to be ovnloukcd 

IntcicHt in education was by no menus con¬ 
fined to men who were piofcssionally occupied 
in scholarship ami m leaching, Examples of 
thin me moat easily drawn from Florence. 
The bewildering genius of Leo Battista Al¬ 
beit! ilhiniiHated education nn it did all the 
oLhpr arts. llu deals with hi« subject in tho 
well known dialogue, Ln Cura della Fa\mgha } 
in which liftimug is handled from a specifi¬ 
cally Florentine standpoint MatLeo Palmicii 
(1400-1475) wnn a typical 1 cprcsontnlive of 
Floientino comiuercc Tjuined under Mai- 
suppini and Ambrugio, hi? wart all lins life long 
closely associated with such powerful families 
as the (iiiicciiiidini and Lhr Capponi For 
foily yems ho was immersed in the public 
business of lim nullvo city. About 1435 bo 
put forth his dialogue La Vila Civile , in wluoh 
the theme h pmpoiindcd ■ In what consist the 
virtues to be denned in tho perfect citizen7 In 
the whole range of pedagogical litcrnLuvc Elyofa 
Hook of lhc Gomnour nlono occupied Llie 
rational grounds taken by Falmicu in assessing 
Hie right eilueatjonnl ends rm the modern state. 

Educational Writings and Theories —Olhei 
li'ftclatfH upon the aim and practice gf eduen.- 
lion which influenced tho curriculum and or¬ 
ganization of Mdionlfl in Italy and hpyoiul it 
may bo mentioned; Leonardo Brum (q.a), 
Do Studiifi cl LUcria (c. 1420); Francesco 
Barharo, Dc Libcronun ISducnliovte from his 
tract Do Re Uxoriu (1428), ADnrns Sylvius 
(Pina II), A Letter upon the Right Education of 
a Prince (c. 1415), and his tract D c Libem- 
rum Education (1450); Battista Gunnno, 
Dc Online Docenfh el fUudendi (M50); MafToo 
Vegin, Do Educations Liberorum (c, MOO); 
Jacopo Porcin, Dc Gcoerosa Liberorum Educa¬ 
tion?, (1470), Ivevni wrote a teller to his wife 
on the upbringing of then children (Del Go - 
verno della Famiffha Civile) \ Patuzi wrote, be¬ 
fore 1404, Dc Inslilutionc RcvpubUeai and De 
ReqoO H Regis ImUiutioiiQ with sections upon 
teaching. MnneUi, Rogcu Po lento no, Mid 
Niccolo Perotti ivioLc similm tracts which arc 
not now discovci able Perot Li was a great 
scholar, mid, us n learned pupil of VUtoiino’s, 
his tieiLlisc would hnvo been of much interest 
Cardinal Jacopo SluIoIoLu (1477-1547) wrote 
Dc Libetis reetc folsLituciulvi, Llirco ycnia after 
the sack of Homo. lie had been a qollenguo 
or Battista (iuurinn at Fervam and became, 
with Hembo (q.v,), Papal flooiolnry to Lro X 
on liif^ election (1512). 

Education qf Girlg and Women —It has 
often boon asserted that in tho education of 
the IlMULisfmnce no distinction wn drawn 
bqtwccii tho .instruction provided for boys and 
girls, jcapoctivcly Tho piactico of Vittorino 
54: 
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da Fcltre might give color lo tins opinion The Renaissance in North Europe — Jn 
Gimiino had ns pupils m the classical ant hoi a the history of human development there is 
the two daughters of Nogaiola, Isabella d’Este, no such phenomenon as a civilization bimply 
the Duchess Ehmibotta of Uibino, and Cnssan- Ijoi rowed by one pcopio from another, To 
dia Fedolr well illiiblinto the kind of higher ftbsoib so complex a thing as an mgamzcd 
oultuio doomed fitting for women of poai- system of cultuie involves of necessity fioin 
tion DuL here again qualification is needed, the oulsot processes of selection, of adaptation, 
What was acceptable] in Florence, Ferrara, or and of reshaping When the Revival of 
Urbinonaicgaida LhorulLuir suitable Lo woman, Learning, theicforc, passed the Alp s lo csfcab- 
was not ncccpLcd m Venice, or in Naples, liflli itself in Germany^ Fiance, or England, 
still less in Palermo, The tiact of Leonardo much more was m question than n more clmngo 
Bruni lcfcned to above is concerned solely of liabiLat Humanism m particular affected 
wiLli woman's education, lb is tentative, mid the Teutonic peoples in ways determined by 
tbo cauLion it displays shows that in the hist facts of race and temperament, of history and 
decades of the Quabtioeeiito luunnnista had to of social and economic environment, Such 
move slowly whcio Lhc training oT gills. was variations in the mode of reception of the 
concerned. Obviously the nature and extent Italian Renaissance by northern peoples lender 
of n gill's education depended upon the status the study of thcspiead of the New Learning 
accorded Lo women in society Now only and the education which was its product an 
in certain cities, and in certain classes even in attractive, though highly complex, inquiry 
such cities, did public opinion admit women International tiadc and an uiuvcisal Chinch, 
to equality of social inter comae with men which alike lmd then ccntci in Italy, bad 111 - 
In Venice, foi example, a woman was hardly cviLably resulted in diffusing some knowledge 
seen m public except at chinch ai at formal of hci new intellectual and artistic interests, 
festivities Hen sphere of action was purely Although ambitious scholais, mostly church- 
domestic The standard of the Greek gynce- men, were occasionally drawn thereby across 
ceum commended itself to the patrician the Alps in search of new opportunities of 
merchant lather than the fiecdom of inter- learning, it is in the mam true that ncithci 
coniso winch Florentine opinion peuniLted England nor Germany nor Franco at that time 
Note should he taken of the ideal sot out by was competent to appreciate 01 piofit by 
Cnstiglionc of tho training and accomplish- the progiess which was characteristic of the 
incnfcg fliiiLcd to n lady of the Court Italian states, Tiio contrast picscntcd by 

Printing,—The establishment of Lite fust the nations of central and western Euiopo on 
printing pi ess in Italy by two Germans from the one hand and the advanced Italian oom- 
Mainz m 14(1 G, when the first book printed in mum ties on the other may bo realized by 
Italy was issued from lhc monastciy at Su- comparison of the English life, politics, and 
biaco, is n date of prime significance in the literaly attainment in the peiiocl of the Wars 
history of Italian education The press was of the Hoses (c. 14155-1485) with those pie- 
moved to Homo two years later In 1400 vailing m contemporary Floicnco, under Piero 
John of Sprier began to issue hooka fiom his mid Lorenzo de J Medici, or with Lhoso which 
preas at Venice, which thereafter became the marked the zenith of Venetian prosperity and 
most important piinting center for tho pro- magnificence at the same epoch 
duction of tho cliiaaics Fciraia, Milan, and Teutonic Conn tries. — Nearly every German 
Florence had each their picss at work in 1471 humanist when he looked hack during tho six- 
The cities named were the chief sources whcnco teonLli century upon tho beginnings of the new 
tho stream of classical books spread over learning in his country, claimed as his fore- 
Italy and noithcin Eiuopc. The first Greek runner Rudolph Agncola [qv) Educated at 
book pimted in Italy, the G'r ammo of Lascoiis, first in the north he studied at Pans, Pavia, 
appeared in 1470 at Milan In 1400 Aldus and Fen am, whcic he imbibed tho finest spirit 
ManuLius fianicd his piojcct for a Greek pieas of the Rcnnissnnco He lclumcd to Germany 
at Venice, From 1493 onwards ho issued with a desire to spread tho groat inheritance 
that great series of Latin and Gicck texts of antiquity and the new civilization to which 
which in their smaller fonns became models it had given hiith among hia uncouth country- 
of cuuent chismcal texts for European print- men {bnrban, mdacU, clingues, lie culls them) 
era It was not until tho sixteenth century Through Dalherg ho was able to mako Ilcidel- 
had dawned that the ancient authors wero berg a centci of humanistic feeling, 
available to ordinary students Tho Aca- It is impossible to lay down generalizations 
demia of Aldus at Venice, of which hia picsa in exact and unqualified terms in treating of 
wns ilia sense a department, constituted n so complex a movemont as that of the German 
voidable univeisity of classical learning to Ronaisaanco Ilut certain indications reveal 
which scholars from all parts of the East and themselves when we pass fiom a levicw of 
of the West were irresistibly drawn, As tho Italian humanism to examino tho conditions 
sixteenth centuiy advanced, the center or the of its development on German soil The first 
printing industry passed northwards to Paua, is that the Revival of Learning in Teutonic 
Lyons, Basel, and Antwerp, lands could make no clnim to form part of a 
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great patriotic reconstitution. Clnasical learn- Brothrcn. IIo was personally favorable to a 
ing was of necessity a foreign product Lo tho modified inclusion of cIilbbimI nuLhois within 
German race It made, therefore, a different his school course, and, in particular, he xe, 
appeal from UmL which impressed iho citizen of spondee! to Lhci influence exerted by Rudolph 
Florence or of Home The arguments to be Agiicola Pupila of Ilia, moreover, were power- 
put forwnrd for the study of the ancient lau- fill forces ill preparing tho way for a new 
guagea and for an Gflunalion in which they education during the lait denude of the (if*, 
were tho dominant factors necessarily tonic tcenth and Llio /list two denudes of the sixteenth 
diiTcicnt shape. It was not diflicuH lo make centmiea On the other hand, an Inin schools 
a cage for proficUmcv in Latin speech and under tho Hretjnen wero markedly medieval 
•writing in Italian lands, buL contempt for tho in epiiil. At Ltfgo Llicy ooiuluotcd a foiindii- 
vornacular languages of Gcimimy, France, or lion which had great pnpnWity, aiul, as rc- 
Dutaiii was obviously sheer pedantry, Tho gnrds organisation, \vlih tha modoL of several 
Renaissance, thereforo, in northern countries important reformed schools in western Gcr- 
partook little of the national chainctei which many. 

bclanged La it in Italy. We find EinaniUH dc- It is important ta nntico that humanism 
spising racial distinctions and claiming tlm Now' mado its way into schools in Gei many and the 
Learning as a potent weapon far destroying Low Countries by ulow and halLing steps, 
burners of language, religion, and law and, pos- With the possible exception of tho school at 
sibly, even government due to instincts of Alkmnnr, whero MurmcJliua (1613) was roe- 
nationality, A lcpubhc of lcnming indeed toi, it is impossible Lo point to a iStedlflcJniie or 
there might be, but scholars had quickly to Do i rue Aide which was avowedly aiul systemati- 
roaJize that in presence of Lho primitive forces cally organized on a humanist bnsis (Poclcn- 
of humanity such a tio was but a focblo artifice. schuJc) The new learning found Us way 
In the next place tho Teutonic stock was, by usually into an existing sdinal through an 
virtue of its racial type and of its history, more individual mnstcr, through n young rcolor, or. 
serious in temper, moro alive to icahtics, less again, through a Governor or patron who had 
readily touched by sensuous amotion, possibly imbibed a taste for letters on lus travels in 
more religious by instinct, than the southern Italy, But with publm opinion as yet indifler- 
Lntina. lluninmam in Italy did lilllo or noth- mil, with tho Church generally Auspicious, with 
iug for tlia reformation of the Church or tha a acureity of competent teachers, and above 
permanent luising of moral aUndaids And all with Lcxthooku and mnthodfl of instruction 
this, in flpUo of certain poiaonii lilies amongst ol Llio trnililioiml typo, it was at this cailyslngo 
its adherents of outstanding integrity and dc- well-nigh impossible tn recast a school upon 
voutness In Germany, in England, in the Low avowedly humanist linen. Bcfoia 1520, at 
Countries, and in large parts of Franco tho Ionsb, no attempt was made to found a now 
New Learning was speedily directed ta spiillual school! whether under icligious, secular, or 
and moral ends, Tho element of patriotic princely contiol, which shouId express tho full 
emotion, lacking in humanism per sc, attached ideal of cln^'ical learning after the fashion 
itself to the religious and caclesuistical move- wluch became common in tho following decade, 
nienfc, whioh was in a vory iral sense humnnism Ono of the most important figures in tlio 
applied to tho religious order, early history of tho Gennnii Revival ia Jacob 

Ilcidclborg was, after tho death of Dalherg, WLinplicling of Schlettstadt m Alaacc (U60~ 
unable to maintain to the full its promiao of 1528), a priest of distinction who approached tha 
becoming the accepted sent of humanist task ofimproving schools primarily as a stop to- 
atudieson the middle Rhino, although Wimphe- wards raising the status aiul learning of tho 
ling (r/.D) Avas lire toi therein 1482 and Rene h- clergy. IIo had a romarknblc knowledge of 
lin (q v,), whose Greek was good enough to com- LaLm authors, although ho was ignorant of 
maud respect in Home, was attached to the Greek, lie was a student and teacher at 
Court ns Councillor to the Electoral Prince Heidelberg (Hector, 1482), whoro he no doubt 
Before 1515 no other Gcnimn university fared knew Agucolu, In 14D7, whilst at Spcyci, he 
hcttci in retaining as permanent teachers published his first educational tract, hidatieus. 
scholars capable of giving a now trend to tlia Germmcun It is a tentative offort towards 
curriculum, Aa in Italy and Franco, thoic- establishing a humanist curriottlum in which, 
fore, the university in the mam followed raLlici liko most early German scholars of the Gcr- 
than loci the humanist movement in its early man Revival, ho latnms tha Docirimh of 
stages. In all three countries the 'new learn- Alexandci do Filin Dei (q>v.) as tho foundation 
ing took root in the Court aiul tho school be- of grammatical teaching, Imt hbbo mates with 
foro it vitally nlTrctod tho university it one or other of tho little manuals of Barman. 

It has been usual to rogartl tho Brethren of Christian LaLinifda, suab ns Augustine nnd 
the Common Life (q y.) as the pioneers af Prudeutius, aro intermingled with Augustan 
humanism in the Netherlands and western wnfcora aa texts foi aLudy. But though Wiin- 
Germruiy, Alexander Ilcgius of Deventer p holing speaks with something leas than the 
was not a member of this order, but lus school serene aouviation of Agricala, he ranks next 
of St. Lebuin was largoly staffed by tho to him as tho stimulating forco on behalf of 
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humanist study in aouthwestern Germany. Learning, Ho spent some years in Italy 
In his Germania (1601) he urged tho City before the year 1456, when he returned to 
Council of S trass burg to undertake the faun- Heidelberg, wliora he delivered n remarkable 
datum of a high school in which the New Learn- public looturc in praise of tho new studios 
ing should havo substantial recognition This which is believed to be the first humanist 
appeal was the firal. etep towards the creation appeal made from an aendenrio chair in Gqt- 
ol that gicat school of which Sturm {q.v ) was, many. Meeting with little response, lie passed 
at a later date, to be tho Head Master. first to Erfurt, then to Leipzig, spending 0110 year 

Basol represented the interests of learning in each, and afterwards to Basel. lYliat is 

In western Switzerland. The house of Fro ben, known of him recalls to us the career and 

the printer, was n center of scholarly society, temper of Agneola ICcLtis or Celtes (1459- 

Schools in which newer methods of inBtniclion 1508) is a humanist of a type we aio familiar 

were current came into existence between with in Italy, whore lie had imbibed, na for- 

1500 and 1510, Firkheimor’s influence was cigncra often did, some of the worst elements 

probably responsible for tentative steps in tho of tho scholm-adventurer. He lectured at 

direction of humanist teaching in Nurembeig, Hcidolberg, at Ingolstadt (1400), and at 

where as curly as 1485 manuals of Bnrzmn "Vienna from 1407 until hia death, Through 

and epistles of iEnens Sylvius arc found side by tho connections of tho Imperial city with Italy, 

aide with medioval textbooks in the SvilaU Vienna had been early touched with the spirit 

schule Munich, Ingolatadt, and Regensburg-, of the Now Learning. In the year 1403 a 

amongst Bavarian schools, possessed bcfoio standing lectureship on Poetry, that is Roman 

1620 occasional masters who endeavored to literature, was set up. The Bucolics and 

bring into use humanist methods of instruc- ASneid of Vergil were in 1404 prescribed to be 

tion ( The same 10 true of Breslau and Gold- read for the degree of Bachelor in Arts A 

berg in Silesia. CoMcdi/uhi Poetarum was eTccted vritlAn tho 

Rudolph von Lnngcn (1458-1519), who had innver&Hy in 1501 But, like similar efforts, it 
boon a pupil of Ilcgius at Deventer, spent four • was prcmafcmc, and four years later had barely 
years in Italy. Ae Dean of tho catnedrM of a dozen pupils. The first chair m Greek was 
Mhnstcr and Govornoi of its school, ho ic- established there in 1523 
organized the instruction so far as ho was able At Cracow ns curly ns 1480-1400 university 
upon humanist linos (1500). Munnellius was lectures m the classics can be traced ICeltis 
appointed by him as assistant masLor, and with appeared on the scene in 1480, but further 
llie sympathies a[ Langen was successful in progress Lu humanism was suspended, owing 
recasting both the curriculum and tho inlellcc- to political troubles, until the marriage of 
tunl temper of tho onfciro school. In 1518 ho King Higismund with Dona Sforzn ranowed 
became HccLot of tho b&ViodI at Alkinnar, the Court interest in the New Learning 

which became a con ter of humanist education Gorman humanism in Its formative stage 
for northern Germany, MuimclhiiH was n owed most to the universities of TQbingcn, 
prolific writei of textbooks, tho Papya Puc- Erfurt, "Wittenberg, and Leipzig. At Tu- 
Yorum (1516) was one of the most popular bingcn, Molnnoldhon (qv.) spent six years 
manuals of gi am mar throughout tho next half (1512-1518) in continuous and pi ofitable study, 
century; Scoparms (1517) was nn clTectivo He was enabled to make himself competent 
protest against the gi annum' and logic of tho in the text of Vergil, Teienco, Cicero, and 
medieval stamp, Emmerich followed m the Livy, and acquired a Bound knowledge of 
steps of Mil ns lei ami Alkmaar In Cologne, Homer and of Demosthenes. He read also 
however, under the influence of the university Foliziauo and other Italian humanist writers, 
the Now Learning found no welcome m the The Greek text of Aristotle was Ins chief in* 
sehools tcrest, and he found time foi mathematics, 

In central Geimany Erfurt was distin- astronomy, and oven for a study of the Pan- 
guishocl for its keen intellectual sympathies. decls, Erfurt (whcio tho first book in Greek 
Eobanus Hessus (q v ) was mnster there in type printed in Gormany appeared in 15011 
1GQ7, lio became* prcaontly tho head of olio of was the homo of the group which produced 
the principal groups of German humanists the Epistola Obscuronim Vzroi um (q v,), 
and onjoyod tho intimacy and profound re- Tho dominant figure in its society was Mutia- 
spcct of Erasmus, At Ercibovg in Saxony, Mo- mis Rufus, a canon of Gotha, whoso aorre- 
bcIIaiuis (fly.), a scholar of the first rank, was spondoncc ranks poihaps second only to that 
lenching school in 1615. Tho Stadtschule of of Erasmus in tho light which it throws upon 
Zwiakau enjoyed for many years a high loputo the community of learning of the ago. Making 
and had strong humanist lcnninga. Under Rcuchhn, Hebraist and Grocian, their kero, fcha 
Nftttci (1523) ail imposing solicmc for a com- ErfurL humanists engaged in stienuoua war- 
prohensivo classical curriculum wna framed, but faro against the medieval disciplines Their 
had lifctlo success when put into operation. lcckless solf-aonficlenco dismayed Erasmus, 

Turning to the universities, the unreel of whose EUBpmon 9 of the tendencies of Mutianus 
Petrus Luder, boin about 1415, is instructive and lus friends wore justified in the evont, for 
in respect of their early relations to the Now one and all became militant Reformers under 
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Lulhci and Mclanchfchon, Dining Lhe first 
two decades of the sixteenth century lhe Elec¬ 
tors of Saxony led Llic way in the tscmrllv 
patronage of IcUcifl Duke Geoigc lnviLed 
various scliolms to Leipzig A£s Li rain pi an us 

(1507) rend inoaL of tlio Latin authors Iheie, 
including Tacitus. Ciocus (1515) anil MusvU 
Janus ( q.v ,) held in succession tlio clum of 
Greek, Tlio university underwent oignnia 
reform in the. duccliou of the Hulmi’diiuitum 
of tlio mcdiovnl disciplines to the faculty 
of lcLtors in tlio year 15ID Wittenberg at 

tlia snnio period could claim tlio fir'll milk 
amongst the humanist universities of Genuany, 
The Electoral Prmee in 151R. invited Rcurhlin, 
Lho doyen of Genunn scholar*, lo find fm him 
a young scholar willing lo tench Greek in that 
university, MelancliUuin was promptly ap¬ 
pointed to the chili i amid the appxnat of nil 
competent critics Ilia bmugmid addict was 
a manifesto on holinlf of university ic/orni 
throughout the Fatherland. The JnMuLumcs 
Grnmmatiac Grrcric, winch he iswd in Lho 
flame year, nmiked an epoch in classical study 
Two yeais later Molanchtlion was lrcluiing 
upon Greek aulhais to five hundred pupils. 
The influence which LuLliei exercised upon 
fcha young scholar was to intensify the pa¬ 
triotic fervor which colored MchinchLlioii's 
humanism ThaL coinlnnntion of elaHMcal cn- 
tlniguism with si keen srvwc id nidionnhtv \vi\h 
hia qualification for that Lnrdi which shortly 
awaited him of organizing ufrc^li Lho higher 
education of the (inumui people MeUuicU- 
thou supplied to the German Ileuaissnuce that 
win oh neither Erasmus nm llenehliti could 
give ; namely, a great constructive capacity 
In conjunction with Luther (whoso Appral 
fot C/imhan Sdmh {16lUf) fo f/ie Ibirffomn.sfns 
of Germany was in stuet accord with Molnnch- 
thon’fl idea 1 *), lie found him .self in u position 
to revolutionize method and his true lion in 
every important town and univcifliLy where 
the Itofonnntion held sway. Tlia iimvcrsiliu? 
specially affected hy Ins activities were Wil- 
tonbcig, Ttibmgcn, Marburg, ami IConigsborg 
The great school eC Nmemlnwg organised under 
Ilia scheme was opened in 1520 by Mclanchtlion 
himself amid tlio enthusiasm of the cituons, 
who nlicady saw in thcii city n new Flarenco 
But the Oberc fichnlc proved a failure, typical 
m this respect of not a few imposing foun¬ 
dations in the cities of cordial and western 
Euiopc, Foi a rigidly classical education 
covering the life of a boy up Lo Live vevgo of 
manhood was found Lo be in practice nn un¬ 
suitable training for the tion of tlio nveingo 
buighor destined for an industrial career. 
The commence of the world rested upon ver¬ 
naculars anil not upon elegant Da Lin. Ihifli- 
ncss aptitudes continued, Ihcioforo, to l)a 
sought in schools of a clifTercnt typo, or, still 
more, through experience in office and shop, 
or in foreign travel Thero was undoubtedly 
a largo and steady demand in Teutcmio coun¬ 


tries foi the higher humanist education, hut, as 
the fiienl tifllionl of Sturm at Kirn sidling showed, 
four eaieera mur in the nmin open to youth 
who could emnpirdn u full rmiiHe in let Loin. — 
the PrcjLGHtunL ininjalry, llic law, the civil 
NcrvireH, and the profession of (puoIipi, 

OUwv Kuhuuhnuslein who mvviinl forward 
(lin walk of higher education m lVotealnnl 
Germany nmv he lepicsciiLod hy the names of 
Hluitn (r/u. , lleetur id Nli'a^hui'n fimn Iftfa to 
lfiS0 f Tiolisemlmr(v.e ), Urn distinguished Rector 
of the jsphool at < iulilhcrg (152 1), Neamler (i/ u.). 
the Hector of Ufeld (1550), and Wolf, the Rector 
of Augsburg (1557) The first of these built up 
!\h school iwowedly upon the l m sin of Melnncii- 
L holds j)iinci|lies, i.e i (h iiim was puiely hu- 
maiiisL in Lhe m'ihc that it prepared its pupils 
tu culci upon the lugliei nUuly of UdUsis or 
theology, nr law, at one nr cither of the uni¬ 
versities, but gave no technical oi profession id 
training within thn Helmut eniuse. Tho re¬ 
ligious bums wus strongly defined, Like 
Luther, Tvol/wmlovf attached iinpmtnnre to 
training in music, The enuienlmn of Nraii- 
(lei was marked by its unusual width A 
pupil al UfeUl might study nut only the "his¬ 
tones of nil ngiss/’ Imt also the principles of 
medieimi mnl an pHeiesLing range of Ji'cn/zeu 
Wolf was rcnuukable for the elaborate sub- 
(livisums which lie inlrudiiml in the organiza¬ 
tion of Ins elnsses ICe adopted text hooka of 
Frcneh fingin, such aH C ’Irimi <1 j h (hevk Gram- 
mm , abandmiiiig Giom 1 of Italian ncfiolais ns 
aupiM'sedcd, lie tevived the pi tie,lice uC dis- 
putnlum v ), delivered to bin Heuior pupils 
linhhc Iodines on rulvnueed subjecls diawn 
from histoiy and philosophy, and (ib/Veiing 
lieicin from Him in) legurded language, 
whHhci (Ueek or LiUm, pumiudy aa the means 
rathei than the end of instruction In ihc 
aehool of Wolf, Gcnmiii luiniaiiiNm as an in- 
flUmuciit of education miGhiul perhaps its 
iinest dovelopineiit. 

Fdarafuimd Lilcuduw •—The following is a 
list of curiam icpic/fOiiljiLivo tnictalcs upon cdu- 
caLion wuLten by Geiinau hmiianifltfl during the 
penod of the Revival of Learning 1 Rudolph Agvi- 
cola, Dc Fmmando Studio (MSI) ; Wnnpholing, 
Isufoneus Gci nuvi icm ? (MD7), MuimolliUH, jS'cowo- 
i iwn (1517); MelciuchUum, Ik Cot i ujcndiR Adolc s- 
ccntnon Statius (151S) ; £jLurin, Dc Ldcrarum 
Ludis iccle apmrntlii, (1515S) ; Nnbihlas LUcrnta 
(15RD) , De Kducaliane Pnncipw (1551), Nausea, 
Dc Pucro Lillnis InMumfo , Cainernmifl, Dc 
LihIih JVionim 

The low Countriea —It is iinneceBHQiy 
Lo draw n sliarj) geographical dislinction be¬ 
tween Lhe Low GouuLrum utul thn Ithniulftnila 
of Gennany in estimating tho liifliioiieo of Lho 
lninmnisl lcvival. Agncoln, Htgius, mul Eras- 
mua belong by oiigiu lo tlio found* region, 
but their activities were felt far boyoml the 
country of their birth So, too, the B<d\ools of 
tho Brethren oT tbo Common Life, although 
founded by a Dutchman, and, in Llic main, 
15B 
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cfinicd on in the Low Countries, hud nfc least Nowlicio did the Refoimation conflict iago 
as much effect in Germany as in the Nothci- more violently than at Louvain. Erasmus, 
lands and the Buiguiidiau Mai eh The posi- who made ib Ins home foi three or foui years 
tion of Erasmus (1400-1530) in the world of between 151S and 1522, declined to take sides 
letters, in so far as it is concerned with human- in the quarrel and sought refuge in Basel, 
ism mid education, is separately treated elhc- and afterwards nt Freiburg, returning to the 
whore. There is nothing in this significant Swiss city shortly befoio lug death (1530). 
fifitnc of tho NoiLhern Ilonnigsanco specially The Spanish scholar Vives (g.a.) was a 
characteristic of tho country of his birth j member of Erasmus’ circle in Louvain, wheio 
indeed, he expressly disclaims for himself the lie lcctuicd in both Greek and Latin at the 
label of nationality, the barriers of which aie university, lie was not affected by the new 
in lus view one ol the chief obstacles to universal movement in religion, and his Spanish nation- 
peace and tho .spicad of a common learning, ality made him persona in high society 
The special scivico which Erasmus lendcicd in a country then part of the dominion of the 
to tho cause oF humanism in the Low Coun- lung of Spain, Ho was called to England by 
tries was the sham that ho took in carrying Wolsey (1522), where lie enjoyed the patron- 
out the purpose of hi a fnciid Jerome Dualoidon ngc of Queen Catherine and lcctui ed at Corpus, 
(1470-151G) to found under his will the Col - Ox[oid The lnttoi yeais of his life were 
fopiiiiji TnliiiQuG at Louvain. Busloiden, a spent at Bruges writing and teaching, and he 
friend of Thomas More, had studied Greek at was muoh in request as adviser upon learning 
Bologna and Padua before, ns canon of Malmca, nrul schools The Spanish Netherlands waB 
ho innde that city a meeting poinL of scholars henceforward idoutified with the Catholic 
for western Em ope For fifteon yeais ho was paifcy and in consequence lost the place hitherto 
thc i acknowledged brad of humanism in his belonging to it m tho comity of learning m 
native country. Louvain at the beginning of noitlioin Europe. Many yeais Inter tho 
the ccntuiy wns moic ngidly altnohoa to standard of Protestant humanism was firmly 
the medieval disciplines than Cologne itself, planted in the Dutch provinces in the newly 
partly owing to the strength of vested interests founded University of Leyden (q v ), which was 
amongst its governing hotly Busloiden na n for two hundred yeais tlm chief center of 
humanist of the finer type was in touch with ciudilum for P\otcstsiut Europe 
the progress of tiio New Learning m cvciy France. — The proximity of France to Savoy 
center in which it had taken root, Liko and lo Burgundy, not less than the intimate 
Erasmus, he icpieaents the international chin- commercial relations which connected the 
actor of the gioat Rcstjmbhca Lileiarum Fioneli lands with Unpei Italy, and the further 
IlcncQ tho now foundation of ColeL mid of kinship of race ancl language, rendered the 
Clivusl's College, t kind nidge, the Utopia of valleys of the Rhone and the Louc move ac- 
Sir Thomas Moio (1510), stiinng.s of the new cessihlc to the spnit of Iho Revival than those 
spirit in Wittenberg, Iloulclheig, Tubingen, of the Rhine and the Danube Lyons mid 
Munster and elsewhere, were so many stimuli Orleans icvealed humanist sympathies long 
to him to devoir Ins wealth to the same cause before these touched Palis or Toulouse, where 
or learning EniMiius, Although much pressed, iho universities held sullenly aloof from a 
was not Lo bo induced to fetter Ins libcily by movement which threatened the vested in- 

thc acceptance of tho chair or Greek in the new teicsts of theology, philosophy, and canon 

college which by Busleitlon's will was set up law. Stray soholnrs, like Balbus and Bero- 
alongsulc of the university of Louvain Aldus (117G-14S5), found their way to Pans, 
Adrian Ijailandils was the fiist professor of but received scant welcome. In reality the 
Latin. Rutgci Reseim of Greek, Cnmpcnsis Renaissance reached Franco in the tram of 
of Hebrew Bari mid us was n master of spoken the returning armies of Charles VIII and 
Latin aud wrote a volume of dialogues which Louis XII The campaign of Naples (1494- 
hftd great vogue m schools The ColhffUtm 1495) was in tiulh nn originative moment of 

illuatrates the tendency of scholars outside first impoitniicc in the hisloiy of the French 

I Laly to lank Hebrew with the classical spirit. The Revival of Leticia m France owed 
tongues. Cloimrcl, an official teacher of Greek to the circumstances of its origin, in part nt 
at Louvain, published in 1530 his Inalilutiones least, its characleiistic association with the 
(rnefa!, tho must popular Greek griuninni 1 in com l and chateau Neither Church nor 
Europe But he was also the IhvsL Arnl)ic university had a perceptible share in its first 
srholin in the West ami traveled to Africa to st-nges The Fioneli couit at Milan (14D8- 
poifcct his knowledge. Eiasmus* conncetion 1512) wns the principal channel tinough which 
with Louvain was strengthened by tho inti- n resistless cm rent of Itnlinn influences pomed 
mate relations which lie contracted with the into France x bearing with it new standards of 
great humanist printer and publisher, Thieny taste in building, in art, and, above nil, in 
Mariana, from whose picas poured in vest letters. Thus in France as in England 
quantities schoolbooks and classical texts humanism looked to the person of the fiovor- 
whioli were used in all Western schools, rivaled cign, the powerful noble, or the great lady 
in this respect by that of Paffract at Doventei, for cncouiagoment and material aid m the 
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war against tho strongholds of obscurant¬ 
ism The accession of Francis I (1515) was, 
like tlmt of Leo X, of Henry VIII, and of 
Charles V, hailed as Lhc beginning of a now 
arc. Tho young King was quick, receptive, 
aiul had a fine taste; he waa ambitious of 
distinction, and from the outset identified 
himself with Ilia newborn nsjmntion for 
broader intellectual and mlislic nilurcHls. 
Guillaume Riuld (ff.u.), the most promising 
scholar in France, was welcomed at the Cmul 
ami made royal librarian (1522). Human¬ 
ists woie made BccrcUri.es and anibasH adorn. 
Erasmus wrote to congratulate hirt Ficncli 
friends on the pi aspect befoic thorn. Mnmi- 
Bciipls nncl books were diligently eallcctcd, tlin 
Royal Press set up (1520), and a new CoUtgc 
do Fra/icc planned on humanist lines and on an 
imp oh in g scale When Butl6 died, in 1510, 
a modest beginning had been, made in the crea¬ 
tion of four oliairs, those of Latin, Greek, 
Hob row, and mathematics. 

The religious conflict had hampered the 
cause of learning in France, as elswehcrc 
The universities in the mam held by the old 
order. Humanism was by Lhoin identified, 
not unfairly, with reform. The next, impulse 
to education came from tho gieat civic cor¬ 
porations in the provinces rather Llian from 
the capital This movement was gcneuil 
throughout France befoie 1550. The woik 
of the corporation of Bordeaux in the founda¬ 
tion and conduct of tho Coll&gv (lc Guy Mine 
in that city is the best representative of a 
largo number of siimlni experiments Thu 
University of Bordeaux was also governed by 
the ciLy magistracy, In 1531 this body ap¬ 
plied to Arnird Goiivca, a Portuguese scnolai, 
then tcaalung in the University or Paris, Lo 
leorgaiiizc Iho town school on new hues, lln 
brought with him competent Latin tcachcia 
fiom Paris, including MaLhiirin Cordici (q v ) 
Under the guidance of a succession of able 
rectors supported by a bioad-niimlcd govern¬ 
ing body — Montaigne (q a.) was mayor in 
1590— the college attracted astiong teaching 
staff, amongst whom wcio several Scotsmen 
of note, a Balfour who became Rectal, and 
Gcoige Buchanan {qv). Bordeaux was ni¬ 
di ned to neuliality in religion, Gouvea would 
recognize no difference between Catholic, and 
Reformed amongst tho pupils. But very 
early in its hisLory tho govcrnoitf found them¬ 
selves bound to conform. Cordici, n con¬ 
vinced follower of Calvin, who hud to fleo 
fiom Pans for rofugo to Geneva, joined lum 
there, oacupying himself for ncui ly thirty 
years in Leaching (ho was head of the school 
aL Neuchfltol) or in rerunning and organizing 
schools in the Protestant interest. Calvin, 
as part of his religious activities, governed 
and controlled the Colfijjc dc la lime (155Q), 
Lho groat humanist public school of Geneva, 
which waa a model to other foundations in 
Huguenot towns. Calvin, however, regarded 


the college afj a Hcminary for LUc ministry 
It kept up a high standard. Greek was begun 
al the tenth year of age, 

Cordier before he left Bordeaux fixed tho 
methods of organization and instruction for 
Lho lower forms of the school upon Lines wluch 
were not vuued for a century Gouvea was 
a distinguished rector, energetic, liberal, de¬ 
voted to his work. Pi units inter pares, ho 
says of himself in relation, to bin stalT. An 
ussifUrmLship under Inin was a coveLed post, 
for initiative mid originality weic cerium or 
recognition, Viuel, his Hucccssar, reduced 
the meLhcul and prnelieo of Gouvea to tho 
shape of a wriLLen proginni, which ranks 
wiLh the most in Loren Ling educational doau- 
nients of French humanism. The program 
covers both organization (leu rorms, followed 
by two ono-yeai couisei in Lhc faeulty of nrls 
ui the university), ninth™ In of instruction, 
which me worked out m detail for each class, 
and include dispulations, muLual correction, 
inodes of picparntum, niul the like - and the 
curriculum, In which Greek Lakes a place much 
below that occupied by the same tmhjccL in nn 
Elizahctiinn school of Lho period Tho Latin 
grammar proHC rilied was that of Dcsimutemia, 
as edited by Emsmus, Gaza being act for 
Greek It must be admitted that tno details 
lccoided of the method of instruction de¬ 
vised for the junior classes impress lho present- 
day render with n sense of Lhc dullness and 
lahanoUfliicflH of ilio work requiied The later 
hiAUny of the college waa marked by pcuoda 
of controversy and dopi esnion. The lugli- 
watei mark of i Lh pronpciity was readied 
between 1550 and 1570, inspiLti of a threatened 
cleavage on religious grounds In 1572 Lhc 
JcsuiLs set up a nvnl college in tho city, bub 
this wns Huppieased undor llenri IV, and its 
revenues fell in pint to the CciIBqg dc (riiyenne. 
The Edict of Nantes (15OH) con finned and 
extended Lo tiio nation that spiiib of flinccro 
tolcranco winch had marked the Bordeaux 
school since ih inception, The wealthy and 
progressive eiLy of Lyons was in the flixlccnLli 
ccnLury the natural meeting point of French 
and Italian c ill line and commerce and their 
ahiof center. 

The religious cleavage became definite in 
1535 PoraRCulion of Piotostant scholars orig¬ 
inated in pnit from the tiniveiallies Human¬ 
ists had sympathized with refoun mainly on 
flcoio of ila claim fur freedom and its resistance 
to Lhc tiulhonly of Uiuhtionid learning But 
persecution inevitably diovo the Huguenots 
Lo adopt a now altitude, Tho rigorously 
logical mind of Galvin evolved n countcr-croca. 
But scholars diawn to lcligious revolt in search 
of a leasonabln faith and gciUlu tolerance, not 
incompatible with hiffliai&ual continuity, wore 
instantly repelled by ft new and unlovely dog¬ 
matism. Most of Lho French scholars de¬ 
clared for the old order A few, like Etienne 
Dolcl (q.v.), a thoroughgoing skeptic, went 
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to tlio stake Others endeavored to avoid a humanist spirit. With the issue of the Jesuit 
perilous declaration of opinion Ratio Sludiorum in its final form (1599) the 

Robert Esfcionne and his aon Henri worn the history of education outers upon a liciv era. 
first learned printers of Euiopc, at once scholars Spain.—Tho Spanish Peninsula, m spito 
and craftsmen, As such they rendered in- of the intimate political and personal relations 

estimable services Lo learning, The Lingum of the Valoncimi kingdom with the courts of 

Latmfc Thesaurus of tho oldov EsLionnOj in its tho Borgia popes and the royal family of Naples, 

edition of 1543, was a monumental dictionary received little impicas Bom tho Italian Re- 

which served as tho basis of ovory gronl Ioxj- vivid. An occasional fcravclei earned back a 

conunLil tho present generation, The Greek text of Cicero or Quintilian; Salamanca in 

Thesaurus of lusson (1572) was an ovan greater Arias Barbosa had a pupil of Polizmno ns 

achievement Tho firm was forced to quit pnvato tcachci or Greek rudiments But tho 

Paris for Geneva in 1551, owing to persecution tomper of Spanish Catholicism was very serious 

by tho Sorbonuc, ( Both fathoi and son Lhore- and never fnvoied "pagan " studies, whilst 

upon avowed their adhesion to the Reform, political and rnoial struggles hindered learning 

It is important to note that llonn EBtienno of all kinds, Antonio of Lebrixn (1444- 

wn3 deeply interested in tho right develop- 1522), near Cadiz (Nebressensis) was the first 

menfc or tho French vocabulary by direct scholar to bring home from Italy an active 

grafting from Greek and Lntm Ilis treatise enthusiasm in tho cause ofiet tors, Re taught 

La ConfonniU dn langage fran^ais avec la at Salamanca, lecturing mi Pomponius Mela 

Qrcc (1565) and his Dialogues, in which he and on the Christian Lntimsta, and nlao at 

satisfies the cftoits oT the rf ItallQnl 2 e^a J ,, Alcald, lie published a Latin grammar (1402) 

illustrate the relation of humanism and learn- and, latei, elementary manuals of Greek and 

ingto tho vcrnacnlni In this connection, also, Hebrow. The first Lntin classic printed m 

the subtle cJTcct of tho great activity of liana- Spain wag Sallust (1475) The pumirinr of 

Inters from Greek and Latin into French in Chrygoloras appeared at Madnd, in the finest 

fixing syntactical usage and elaborating eon- Greek typo evoi used in Europe, in 1512 Tho 

tonce forms demands careful attention. Tho New Testament in Greek was finished in 

debt due from French and English Bpcccli to 1514. Ximenes (1437-1517), Cardinal and 

the Beholnrly versions from the three ancient statesman, was a firm friend of hum aids tg 

tongues is significant of one of the functions ancl made his new college at Alcald a center of 

which tho school Btudy of clnasica poiforme lor olaasical learning. Vives was educated at tho 

tho youth of to-day ancient school oT Valencia founded by Jmmo I, 

Josoph Scaliger (1540-1000), a pupil of tho which was in succession sc/nda, sludium, gym- 
CoII&qq de Ougenne, learned no Gicck until ho na&ium, and academia, but ahvaya essentially 

sat under Tmnobus at Paris (1659). These medieval in its disciplines, even after its 

two men, with Cus/mbon (qb.) t represent tho reorganisation in 1490. We hem of no hu- 

transfer of supremacy in Greek learning Lo manlst school for boys in the Peninsula beforo 

Fianeo To Scaliger the Italians of Lire timo those of the Jesuits, 

appealed as pedants, without thoroughness or Tho University of Alcald attiacted both 
initiative Like the Eatiennes, ho passed for Greek and Hebrew scholars A Cretan, De- 

a timo to Geneva. Ilia gicatcst work, which metrioa Duens, taught Gicck. Its^ pupils 

stands outsido the range of pine Hcholarship, included Vcrgaia, Alfonso do Nebrij'a, and 

was Dc emendahone temporuni (1583), a mar- Loicnzo Balbo Erasmus w'AS the i allying 

vclous attempt to determine the chionology name for scholars devoted to the Now Lenrn- 

of tho ancient world. lie was called to Ley- ing, and aiound this hero-woiship fieicc con- 

den in 1603, bringing 
Fiercely calumniated b 
in 1600, 

In Rabolnis and Montaigne ( qq.v ,) we see humanism "suspect 1 '; scholars began to quit 
humanists of another type. Both look upon tho country Pedro Nuficz Vela taught at 
learning and education aa mon of the world, Jjimsanne, otheis went to Wittenberg, or to 
both clenounco pedantry in all its forms, both Sturm at Stvassburg, whcio they professed the 

nro genially tolerant towards cvciythwg but Reform, The Collcgo at Alcald was in fact a 

intolerance, Rabelais, doubtless, had littlo seed bed of "heretics," We hear of scholars 

but negative influence upon education, for his m seivicc of Chnilcs V, such as Monllon, a 

so-called " realism ,p wns too superficial to competent Grecian Buchanan (1544) and 

form a guide to school practice Montaigne, Cleimul (1532) went to Spam and Portugal, 
on the other hand, stands for the ideal of the earning with them possibilities of a now cdu- 
scholar-gcntlcman, who knows the world and cation winch foil inert Until tho Jesuits 

moves easily amongst unfamiliar environments. established their influence as the educators oT 
He is the Western equivalent of Castiglione's Catholic youth, the classical spirit made no 
Courtier, adapted to a society which occupies headway in Spanish schools, 
a wider atago. Hence his Essays (157G-15S0) Great Britain —Tho Revival of Learning 
are amongst the enduring monuments of the in Britain dates from the early years of the 
von. v — m 161 


to it much renown, tioversy arose. After Uio great Italian acttlc- 

y tho Jesuits, he died ment of 1530, which deeply nJTccfccd Spain. 

clerical authority wns stionn enough to hold 
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fifteenth century, when English ec <; I esi allies 
first came into contact with humanist .sceic- 
larics of the lloman Curia, such ns Poggio, 
Bruni, and Alberti. Poggio himself vibiletl 
Britain in MIC, to Ilia great discomfort Wil¬ 
liam Gray went from Rnlliol Lo Terrain lo 
study under Gumina, and lelumed (1440) 
with il fmo collection of manuucnwh, which 
now rests ill the Uliriuy of lus college. Tho 
library of Duke Humphrey (Infos fiom the 
same peiiotl and wan destined to form the 
nucleus oT Hadley's Library QLher nchohufl 
such na Selling, mostly chmclnnou from Oxford, 
found then way to Italy from turn 1 tn Lime 
dining the Wars of the Roses ILaliun teacheia 
also began to appear m the same university 
as peace and order weic 10 ,stored, and endeav¬ 
ored to find pupils in classical Latin, and, 
possibly, in Greek CaxLon Bet up his pi css 
in 1477. 

The death of Hi chard III marks 11 10 close 
of half a century of unieSf and the opening of 
a new era. In that year (14So] Luuicie (rj v ) 
went to Italy lo biing back with him not only 
a sound knowledge of Greek, hut a liisldiuml 
acc|imintftiice with Anstolle. Another soil of 
(Mold, Grooyn (g e.), afln a sojourn in Iluhun 
cities, stood up to read Greek in Oxfoid in 
1401 Although lie met with slight response, 
lua friend Colet (<j r.), iciluiumg five ycais later, 
drew Inigo audiences to his lccLuvcs on Pauline 
divinity into] pi tiled du cully fiom tho texts 
IL was on Colei's inviLiiLion thaL Einsimis 
came fiom rims in UOO Lo spend liner inonLliH 
nt Oxford, 10 turning for a second visit six ye am 
laid Neither university at Lhe beginning of 
the sixteenth century made aCTiciul provision, 
for humanist leaching If given at all, it 
was a personal ami piivalc venture. The liist 
English cenLcr of the New Learning was m 
reality tho house of Sir Thomas Mmo bps'), 
in Chelsea, whore met in 1505 Erasmus, liiu- 
ncrc. Warhnm, Colct, Fisher, Grocyn, IClyol 
(q.iM, and others— tho Miuill gioup that icp- 
lcflcntecl tho spirit or humanism in England 

Jolm Colct, on Lhe advice of Ernsnuis, 
rofoimded in 1509 the cathedral flehuol of 
St, Paul’s, on humanist line* indred, but with 
a special sticss laid upon Chiistnui discipline. 
St, Paul's is chieJly bigiuficunL from tho fact 
that its statutes weic wirlely adopted u\ otlici 
foundations, eg, Manchester School and Mci- 
chant Taylors', especially m respect of its lay 
control. Eiasmus busied himaclf in finding 
masters (William Lily, q.v) t nnd compiling 
textbooks for the school Tho accession of 
Henry VTII m Lhe year of Cnlct’s foundation 
was heralded as an evnul oC auspicious aiueu 
for tho New Learning in England. Erasmus 
hastened back fiom Home in the Biinnnei 1 of 
1500 to find Hint no tiling voiy striking wn.s 
likely to happen, But two years afterwards 
a lectureship in Greek was cioatod foi him nb 
Cambridge, which was Ins home for four ycais. 
It was due to his influence that the first avow¬ 


edly humanist college in the English univer¬ 
sities wan founded by Inw friend aud patron 
Chancellor Fisher ChuiL’fl College at Cam- 
budge hud its counlcipart at Oxfoid m Bishop 
Fox’s foundation of Coipu.H Christi (1517) ■ 
m the following year Wol/my set up classical 
lectureships, and planned his gronL Cardinal 
College in the naiuo university. Five years 
laid Luis Vive.s, (me of the finest Latiumts 
in Europe, with n go inn h for teach lug inclli- 
od« and a man of ciiinesL religious temper, 
was called Lo lecture in Lho newly founded 
College of Bishop Fox 
Meantime the work of Ei as inns had home 
fruit in other diieotlons Ilis leisuro at Oiun- 
bndgfi enabled liim Lo pieparo aiul Li emulate 
the Gieek text of Lhe Now Testament, which 
Fiobcn priiiLod foi him lit Basel in 1510, 
along with his edition of Gaza’s Gi cck (hammart 
wliieii beeaine Llieieby the alandtu d (beck 
manual until displaced by those of Molanch- 
Hum and Glenuid Sn Thomas KlyoL, who 
as a boy had been [nought up iu the aliues- 
pheie of humanism through fiequcnlmg the 
ciirle ga tinned lound More, was in a broad 
sense llm Line interpieler of ErasnuiH Lo Eng¬ 
land in ho far at least ns concerned the aims 
and the instruments of education The Goo- 
cnwur (15fll) is Lhe fmesL expnsilicm of llio 
meaning of humanism fur Lhe citizen of a 
modern fllate produced by the Revival or 
Learning in Western Em ope, Klyol hits l ho 
exact truth when lie urges l hat the new politi¬ 
cal order lequues (puddled lUHtrumciits for 
its adniinisliniton, mid lliul a tunned govern¬ 
ing cla^s must lieiirefoi Hi lake the place or 
lhe puvLloged aisle aud the cleik educated 
under lhe medieval disciplines KIvoL's 
(rorojonii is the English ]iuiuLUd lo Palniicn’s 
Lit ViUi Civilr , which lie knew well 

In spile iif lrliginiH turmoil which began lo 
vitiate nil depiuUnenLs of English lift 1 , the Now 
Learning madu steady, mured nipid, pi og¬ 
ress in English amuoly. In the muvoiailica 
the c/Lusc or humanism in the face or fierce op¬ 
position was making ground The founda¬ 
tion of Trinity College, Ciuubudgc, mid of 
Lite Regina piofessor.slupH in Civil Law, Hebrew, 
and Gicck (1510) aeL Lho i»cul upon the tinnsi- 
Lion from the medieval to the modern dis¬ 
ciplines lliehiud C’ince, who hud taught 
ludnnenU at Leipzig, and Thomas Smith 
had held in flue cession the Ilradei'flhip in Greek 
since 1510. John Choke (go.) was the fust 
RcgiiiH Pin road or in LhaL language. WiLli 
Roger Aflclmm (17 u), .Smith, and Choke in 
important teaching pmdH, Cambridge cm Lho 
eve of the ReCanuaLitiu led Lhe way Ln English 
sc holm fllup Few tliiuRH m the history oT 
English learning arcs more difiietilL than an 
accurate coinprolioiihioii of the effects of the 
Protestant and lloman Onthnlic adminislia- 
tionsof Lhe uni vci si ties which filled the Lwenty 
years preceding the ftcccasion of Elizabeth. 
That political and religious unrest are unfa- 
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voiable to learning is a law which applied to classical scholaiship waa produced m Eng- 
Enplawl in the fifteenth and sixteenth eon- land winch can bo computed with that of a 
tunes, ns claewheic. Certain [nets cannot hundred industrious classicists m Tianco and 
be overlooked. It was a gain to England Germany The translators, of whom there 
that under the Edwardian rdgunc foreign were many, unless it weie Snvilo (g.y.), worked 
aoholnrs like Bucer wore appointed to teach invariably fiom a Latin or a Trench version 
in England. Probably thorn was advantage in handling a Greek authoi. A few men of 
to English scholarship 111 the enforced lesi- multifarious learning like Henry Savilc serve 
dciica of Pro tea tan L ministers and teachers to remind uh of the broader type of humanism, 
in continental seats of learning in the succeed- which was much more common in Italy and 
ing reign. On the other band, humanism be- Trance than in Germany or England, 
came tinged with Bcclnnaniam; colleges were The universities of Edinburgh (15B2), Trin- 
paitisau semiotics; at Oxford Magdalen was ity College, Dublin (1591), GlaBgow and St. 
Piotc&timt and Now College Catholic, and Anchcws, were by Die end of the century 
there were purgings of one and the other ac- marked by the humanistic spint. But the- 
cording to political circumstances; medieval ology and politics had almost extinguished 
Looks weie ruthlessly destroyed by Edwardian university teaching m Scotland, whence we 
visitors aL Oxfoid, where about 1550 a whole find students of Scottish origin Bcattcicd 
libiary could be bought as waste paper foi throughout scats of learning in Western Eu- 
forty shillings More Bcrious facts \mo that rope. Geoigc Buchanan, more at home at 
main dilations Tell ofl, that graduation was a Bordeaux than at Glasgow, wag a classical 
comparatively mio thing, and that most dcgiecs scholar of the fiist rank. Gicshnm College 
were taken in absentia during Lhc tincc years (1590) in London was an attempt to adapt 
ending with 1550 tho wider knowledge of tho day to the com- 

Yot new colleges and schools continued to inercial needs of the new time, (See Giihsiiam, 
be founded: SL John’s, humanist but Catholic, Sin Tiiomak ) 

and Trinity at CbJoid, and Gonvillc at Cam- Turning horn universities to schools, the 
bridge, lcfoumlcd (lo5S) by Di, Cains (<p)> latter were of two types, tho groat public 
the most distinguished man or science in Eng- boat cling school (hawing pupils from the coun- 
land, Catholic and luiinanisL Under Queen try at largo, of which Eton, Winchcstci, West- 
Elizabeth national self-confidence returned minster, and Shicwabmyweio the chief, and the 
Tho Court from the Queen downwards was town day school, whether new or reformed, 
imbued with the spint of tho Now Learning such ns St Paul’s, Merchant Taylors' (1561), 
Cecil and Leicostn were made Chancellors St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Tonhnclge, and Mag- 
of the two uiiivcisiLics, which by dcgices be- dalon College School. The statutes of Wyke- 
camc seminaries foi the pioduction of a "due ham or of Colct were the usual model foi a 
/supply of fit poisons to seivo God m Church new foundation Headmnsters were rarely 
and State ” latliei tlian of scholnis of high rank men whose scholarship was woiLliy to rank 
m tho comity of learning cn theologians of pro- with that of the gieat rectors of Gorman oi 
fluidity. Their influence upon English society Swiss schools In tho public boarding schools 
became steadily moic marked, and as a result just mentioned | Gicck was uniformly taught, 
tho flhiowd advisers of Elizabeth felt it lieccs- though Wcstniimtci and Sluowsbury aimed 
saiy to keep a firm conliol over then political at a higher standaid than the rest. Isocrates, 
and ichgious tendencies, After 1575 political Demosthenes, and Ilomer weie taught at one 
conditions requited the exclusion of the Cntho- or the other Clcnaid's grammar was used 
lie element from English education Hence until the Eton Gicck giammni, based upon 
the rise of English colleges at Douni and at that of Giant, began to talus shape nt the 
Rome, following upon the rigoious imposition end of the century In Latin Lily's manual 
of tests upon all concerned with 111 stmotion —which became the Eton Latin Grammm— 
Puritan families mainly affected Cflinbiklgc, was the dominant textbook throughout the 
especially St. John's and the new College of century in both typos of school Much use 
Emmanuel, the avowed centci of militnnb was made of Colloquies {q u,), especially those 
PiotegtantiBin, from which ao many of the of Erasmus, Cordici, and Vivos. Sturm’s 
Nonconformist bodies drew their miinttcis Ldtos of Cicero and, though rarely, the Elc- 
II was from Emmanuel that John Harvard gantuE of Valla were prescribed. Tcicnce. as 
(q u ) took Ins degree. usual, was the most populai author. Sallust 

Ovfoicl logic rcmiiinod strictly Aristotelian; and Livy crime hcfoio Crosar Composition 
Cambmlgo, as Si. Andicws (r/u), taught it in prose and vcisc was tho end and purpose 
on tho lines of Agricola and Peter Ramus v.). of Latin leading. Declamations, essays, and 
Greek nt both umveisitics steadily declined Latin plays weie weekly exercises, English 
cluiing tho century AVhitgdt, the most pow- writing probably was more eared for than 
cifill man of his day at Cnmbiklgc, knew no would be inreircd from the absence of any ie{- 
Gicek The Chancellor, Leicester, complnincd cronce to it Iliatoiy and geography Signified 
in 1852 that Greek was seldom or never read tho history and geography of the ancient 
by its professoi at Oxford No single work in world. There is no evidence that either of 
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them was taught on systematic lilies We 
hour much less of Plutarch in English tlinn in 
Italian schools, Natural history consisted 
or uncritical illustrations of the allusions in 
the classic poets to natural phenomena, 
Mathumntica wero gradually eliminated from 
tlio curriculum of English grammar schools 
as they wero from tho courses in arts in the 
universities, Much attention 'was given to 
singing, whilst wilting and ciphering woro 
relegated to inferior schools which confined 
their tcHailing to tho vernacular English 
editoia and printer contributed little to tho 
supply of school texts, which YfciOj uivtil tho 
seventeenth century, almost entirely provided 
by the presses of Plan tin mid Gryphius, of 
Stephnnus, Martens, and Aldus. It is a signi¬ 
ficant fact that neither at Oxford nor at 
Cambridge was the printing picas at work 
botweon 1530 and 1592, After 1580 license to 
publish was the privilege of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and tho Pishop of London 
Outside the capital, Oxfoicl and Cambridge 
alone had authorized punters, (See articles 
on the separate. Public Schools of Eton, 

IIannow,etc., Fees; Free Schools; Giummah 
School; London Schools, etc) 

Certain books call to be mentioned hero ns 
concerned with the matter nnd method or in- 
struction, Tho Arte of Rhelariquu by Thoiims 
Wilson (1563), fuend and riiscjplo of Cheko, 
well repays n rending inasmuch ob he treats 
rhoiono fiom tho point or view of English 
and dors not overlook its application to teach¬ 
ing, It contains moreover some thoroughly 
sound criticism of classical writcis and is rcii- 
crnlly far more solid and practical than ambler 
productions of Italian and French origin 
The Scholewaster of Roger As eh am (1570) is 
an appeal for ( consideration of the defcclg 
which ho perceives in the humanist educe Lion 
of hie time. lie writes, ns a, sincere Prot¬ 
estant with a strong national instinct If 
oung man must travel let them go to Strass- 
ur£ or Frankfort, not to Italy 
Richard Mulcnstcr ( q.v ) wrote two works. 
The Position ancl The Ffementaric (1581- 
1682), which are the pioduct or his experience 
aa a citv sclioohnastor Three points pun- 
cipally demand attention; his advocacy of the 
trniiiiiig of teachers, his recognition that 
rigidly fiumaiiisfc instruction is not the prepara¬ 
tion which ail industrial community demands, 
and the claim ho puts forward for vernacular 
teaching, The mlluonco of II Vo)icgmno } ns 
translated by Hoby (16G1) { in developing an 
English coda of manners is dsewheio clenlt 
with, The Qiieenc Ehzabethes Achctdemy of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbort (1572) presents n 
scheme or training m 'winch languages, both 
modern nnd ancient, mathematics, nnd law 
arc gioupcd with technical nnd military ex¬ 
ercises to form an education more in touch 
than stereotyped humanistic instruction with 
actual life. It lh an anticipation of Milton's 


generous dream. The works just mentioned 
along with The Qovernour of Sir Thomas Elvot 
arc one and all marked by a note of i entity 
nnd of breadth of con cep Li on which distin¬ 
guish them favorably both from tho moro 
pedantic tracts of Hiniilai purpose of German 
origin and much of the conventional rhetoria 
of somo Italian writers on educational doc¬ 
trine. W.ILW. 
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ilium and Practice. Bibliography. (Cnmbrult 
10DB) 

Tudor Schoolboy Ltfc t the Dialogues of J^an Li 
Flues (London, 10D8 ) 

Vires arid die Fcnuissaucc Educohan of Wome 
(London, 1012.) 

Wood. Anthony a The Hutory and Anfiquib 
of the University of Oxford Ed , J Clutch (0 
ford, 1702.) 

Woouw'Anu, W II. Desidcrius Frasmus concerm 
Die Aim ord Method of Education, DjbJJr^grnpJj 

(Cumbrulgo, 1001 ) 

Vidoruia da Fettre and other Humanist Educato , 
Bibliography. (Cambrldgo, 1005) 

Sfiidies in. Dditcafion,, 1^00-1600, (Cambndgo, 1001 

rendu, ambroise-marie-m.c 

DESTE (1778-1860). — French ctlucpU 
Although praotically ndinittcd to the Ucc 
Polytcchniquc; ho vma forced to withdro 
on 'account of hia rofiiBtil to tako tho oa 
a gallic b tho royal family that was required 1 
fcho Diroctoiy lie was thua cut off fioin i 
academic honors. Fontaiioa, with wlioin 
early came mto contact; was Ins’ warm friai 
and Wft9 reaponsihlc for his appomtment 
general inspector under tho new Impuri 
Universiby. From Ihia time on he waa c 
doiitly devoted to the causa of popular cduc 
fcion, and no little credit foi the cstablis 
mojit of the first primary normal school 
France (Stmeaburg. 1911) is due to him, 
fact there was hardly a phase of publia cd 
cation in which he waa not vitally interest 
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and whose conditions he did not strive lo 
nmchorate Ho was particularly devoted it) 
the cause of his true lion foi the working rluHHCH, 
to the extension of Urn sysLoin of primary 
1101 mnl schools. and lo the oigamisalion of ft 
system of real inspection. ChiHries for adults. 
tenchera 1 confcmiccBj echoolfl for girls, iiiul 
ilic improvement of touchers' HJilnripn, at one 
time or an other occupied bin at tent ion 
Throughout it nil he was a icdoublnblc cham¬ 
pion of tha authority of the Htitic in vilurn- 
tirmnl alTaiis. Fm nenily fifty yearn he de¬ 
voted his life to Lho oducniinnnl aervieo of llui 
state ns member of tho iinpriial and toynl 
councils of public education, and during this 
Lima numerous woika issued fiom Iuh pen. 
Among the moic important of these may be 
noted’ Qvelques observations Mir Vonhunanac 
royale do 1815; Essen sui Vinslntclian pitb- 
hijue et pnrhcuhdrcmcnl sitr I'misIi uctiim pi i- 
moire\ Vlfmversilh tie Fiance et an junsdic- 
tion disciphnaire, Conauldiatiom site It's fallen 
normals (1830), Code umvcmlairc, 

F. E F 

Roferenceg* — 

Biiouaiid. E. Arl, In Ihiissoa, Piclionutnra dc ]&lci~ 

tfoQ\c 

Uwmju, Euchre. ilL Ambrose JZwuhi d rUniter ■ 
jsi iM ti/ijxkirifd (Puna, 1 HOI ) 

RENNES, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE. — 
A university organized at the liimi of fhn 
general roconatructinn of edunithm under 
Napoleon 1HOG-180S Tho only faculty fur 
many yeara was that of law, lu 183 S n fac¬ 
ility of JoLLci'H was added, followed two yean 
ktei by a fnculLy of science, Medinil in- 
ntmotiun had been given ill Ilriines hineii 
1800, when a Scci&d IlIh c iITusb action mtfiliculc 
was established to replace tho nliT colleges of 
physicians and surgcon-s which had been sup¬ 
pressed in 1792 In 1820 tins school was at¬ 
tached to the University anil in 1S90 wbtinned 
its present title as Ecole do plan Era arc tie 
Aftdecina cl tie Pharmacie The enrollment 
in the University in 1010-1011 was 1/173 
The Ecolc dc, -plan Excrctce dr MGtlrcme cl da 
Phurmncie at Nantes (f 1-U10) is gcneially 
regardocl ns a branch of the Academy of 
Rennes Its cmollinont in 1011 was 3*17 

Sec Fiivncb, Education in. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI¬ 
TUTE, TROY, N.Y — Seo Technical Edu¬ 
cation; IlENflSEliAEll, 

RENWICK, JAMES (1700-18031. — Col¬ 
lege professor and author at science tr\t- 
books, was grad mi Led from Columbia. Col lego 
hi 1RU7, and instructor and professor in the 
college fiom LSI2 to 1803 Author of Out- 
Enos of Natural Philosophy t Elements of 
Mcchajttcs, First Principle* of Chemist} \j\ 
Firal Principles of Natural Philosophy; Life 
of DeWitt Clinton, and numerous scientific 
papers. W S M. 


REPETITION. — Sac Diull; Formal Dib- 
cii'Mnb; Memory. 

REPORT CARDS. — See ILecoiida and 

11k pom s. 

REPORTS, PUDLISHED. — Raw Hxcomm 
AND IlHI'UHTH 

REPORTS, SCHOOL —Seo lifcconna and 
IIevouts, 

REPRESSION, - St e Injiiiiitiojj 

REPRODUCTIO N LESSON. —See TEACH¬ 
ING, TyPUH OK. 

REPROOF —See Punisiimkmu and Re- 
waiid. 4, tinmen, Manaoumlst, 

RESEARCH, ENDOWMENT OF — 
ticientiho lcniMircli an rtinh listed wiLli Llic 
formal study of mgiirnml knowledge is a prod¬ 
uct of the Ileum,-mure hpivit nml intellectual 
liiteieslH. This new uilorosL flust found oi- 
gamiiiLmn in the eaily .scientific aemleinicn 
mul Hoeietii'H, and heie even yet it finds its 
chief hmiHU With the endowment of Ihesa 
amdemies nml l he gifts tii them of upmnl 
fiindn begun the Instoiy uf emhiwerl leseaicli; 
ami sudi ms1 1 Lutn mih of all counLiies at the 
pieient lime pirhiile Fur rehniiTj) in Us uIdeal 
nml mortV. vuiieil forms nml imdei it sUble 
mill ('(TecLive In fact the enrfiuiiigeiuoiU uf 
rpm i m eh is the eliicf fuiielnm uf sneli scientific 
hueielics Tins aipect of the subject is Li eater] 
under Aeudeimes mid Snenlilii; Suciclirs. 
UehiLed lo lh(‘ leBemuh vauk of HeieiUilic 
societies is Unit done by arelueologjcal so¬ 
cieties. (See Alien koum.w) 

ThuHueond most inipoiLanl fmin rif endowed 
iCHiMruh, and in (lennnny from the IjeRiniuug 
and the United States at the me,sent tune by 
far more nnpoitaut Lhmi the lust, is llic piu- 
visiou lor resemcli by unlvoi sity endowmentfl 
Tins is usually done by menus of ft llmvbhija 
or sdmliuslupH, and llus plume of (he subject 
is treated under thesn captions ns well as in 
the section on research in the article on 
American Universities Fellowships and 
stthidnrshipa do not necessarily mdieiilu an 
uUeresL in leseaich, ns is true wiLh (he hin- 
tonoal fellowships of the older English nru- 
veisiLies In general, In American mid English 
uni v oi si ties tho gmiU-r purl of tho i emu eh 
work done ih friv the purpose of training Htu- 
denlH, CiiTinaii universities, however, look 
upon IhondvaneemciiL of the bmmiinof knmvF 
edge through the resnueh wmlc of tlieir pro- 
fcRsms ns one of Iheii idvief timcliniiH, if mil 
the chief American nml English universities 
in recent times have come Lo emphasize Huh 
part of their function, The ro&enreh pro- 
fessov, nsido from the ^English umvosily 
fellow, ia i-ftie. Duiiug the last few ycnia, 
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however, some gifts of huge funds have 1 been 
made to Ameiieun u invent lies for lesearch 
purposes Moi»l oT these, hmvevoi, ns with the 
Crocker gifL foi investigation of cancer, have 
bean foi purposes connected with medical 
education 

Duiing tlic past con tiny, however, the endow¬ 
ment; of i wareh on n now Ilium Iuih developed. 
With the rise of the modem Hrienlific .spiriL, 
and with the discoveries mid inventions of 
the mnolcenlli century, the unwisdom and 
loss in leaving Ln elmnen oi Lo subsidiary 
clTnits of men piimarily engaged in olhei 
maLLeis the exploration nnd development 
of new fields of seienee nnd social mini ions, 
became alcnior nnd dealer to Lhe minds 
of many benevolent men of wealth, 'Whule 
communities or governments also became 
convinced of I lie need of promoting system- 
atm and prolonged lescnrcli The result ih 
tho multiplication of endow inputs and sub¬ 
ventions for this pm pose in nearly all of 
the great nations of Lhe Occident Many of 
these endowments aic pmiunieiiL ami of mval 
magnificence, others arc in the nalino of en¬ 
dowments for n limited period, 01 for walk 
upon a prirliculai problem whoso solution, 
or whoso liiuilutions, at least, am to he deter¬ 
mined. Of the laLLer sort is the gift of 
51,000,000 Lo the Rockefeller (loinmismoii for 
eradication of the liookwoini, tho Mini to bo 
spread over a period of live yeais. The 
Crocker endowment for runear research stipu¬ 
lates lluiL the income imiy be used for other 10 - 
seaiohes if a method of pi eventing or success¬ 
fully li uftlnig cancer should be discoveied 

It should bn noted Unit reiLrmi objections 
ui god against earlici om lawmen lx (sec Endow¬ 
ments, Timoiiv of) lose mu ell of llicir 
cogency when raised against endowment for re¬ 
search, experimentation, and piolongod ob¬ 
servation, 'Where,as the motive of the carhoi 
givers was usually to educate the youth, to 
comfort or heal 01 inspire individuals, or to 
conserve or extend some form of ichgion or 
worship, — m a word, to pnpetimtc existing 
organization, method, oj* stage of develop¬ 
ment,— the endowment of research is pi o tup ted 
by a dcsno to expand Lhe hounds of human 
knowledge, to foster such insight into and 
understanding of the foices of nature, society, 
anil tho human spiriL, that mankind generally, 
mthci than the individual or the small and 
temporary group, shall be vai lously nnd cumu¬ 
latively benefited The magnitude and out¬ 
reach of I'WHsnvcliCH relating, for example, to 
solar energy, to fuel economics, to tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases, or to social organisa¬ 
tion and histoiy, all of which nic alieady en¬ 
dowed, aro evidences uf the constructive and 
conLributivo pm poses behind the newer cn- 
dowmonts for resaach 

Those endowments fall into five main giaups 
(l) pure bcience; ( 2 ) applied science-— in¬ 
dustry, modi dine, etc., (3) history, politics, 


archeology, and ethnology, (4) society, in¬ 
cluding education; and ( 5 ) psychology, 
philosophy, and psychical phenomena Not 
all of a pftiticuJai endowment is lieee/mnly 
confined to one of these classes, and not un¬ 
commonly the re,sealch purpose is one of a 
group of aims suggested to the giunices, to 
whom the foundation is intriisLod; for example, 
the gift or Sir A. L Jones of Liverpool, 
amounting to ££ 00 , 000 . mighL be used for the 
liulusLiml education of nogioos of tlio West 
Coast of Africa or for tropical disense jcaonrch. 

Two methods of endowing icHcmcb arc rec¬ 
ognized, The first is the outright gdt of it 
capital sum of money or property, almost in¬ 
variably by a Miiglr giver, or family, oi a 
smnll group of /sympathetic associates, tu a 
specially organized boaid of trustees or di- 
lccloih, with direction,s foi maintaining a gen¬ 
eral research in a nominated held or along a 
piescnbed line The most notable American 
end o wine ids of Liu* class are the CJnrncgic 
Institution of Washington, D C (tf.tr.); the 
Iloekofellci Institute (and hospital) for Med¬ 
ical Research, with 58 , 2 - 10 , 000 ; the Crockci 
Endowment for Cancer Research (through 
Columbia University), with 301)3,000, the 
Phipps gift nnd the Patten endowment, the 
latter with nn income of $ 10 , 01 ) 1 ) per ycai, for 
tubeictilosis research; and .such gicnt obscr- 
vatnrics ns llic Liek Oh.semitoiy of the Uni¬ 
versity of California (5700,000), and tho 
Yokes Observatory of the Uinveisily of 
Chicago (about S300,0flfl) 

In like mnunei laige endowments linva 
been established in Emopc, Among these 
arc tho Jones bequest, all early mentioned, 
tho Prince Roland noiuipnrLo Fund for scien¬ 
tific lcscnich, with an income of moio than 
2 o ,000 fi ; the I 3 cil Mcmuiinl Fellowships foi 
Medical IIohgricIi, with a capital gift of 
£215,000; the Sorby Research Fellowship of 
the Royal Society, with £15,000, and the 
Radium Institute of London, endowed, in 
addition to buildings, with £50,000 woith of 
radium, and similar institutes at Paris, Vienna, 
and the University of Ilculclbeig Closely 
related to the tegular research endowment 
arc those which combine research with other 
obligations such as instruction, philanthropy, 
and piopnganda. In this class belong the 
Russell Sago Foundation (qu), tho (Jarncgm 
Tiust for tho Umvcisitieg of Scotland (£8,000 
and upwrmls of the income from £ 2 , 000 , 000 , 
annually devoted to research); Lhe Carnegie 
Foundation foi the Advancement gT Teach¬ 
ing ( 71 ’), and tho Nobel Piizc endowment of 
about $ 0 , 000 , 000 , for awarding annual pnzes 
of about 510,000 each 111 five fields, including 
physios, chemistry, and medicine and physi¬ 
ology. Departments, chairs, and fellowships 
in huge univorsitios in Euiopc and tho United 
States arc frequently so endowed or so ad- 
minis tcietl as to constitute m the total a very 
large and significant endowment for research. 
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The second fom of endowment ih lliftl of 
the public grant or appropriation of nn nn- 
niml sum by n local, state, or lMlinnnl govern¬ 
ment, Lo a logular educational inHliluLion or 
lo a special agency, iiHunlly for the piohocu- 
Linn of such research as rplaLra to Uip honllh, 
resources, nntl industries of Llio political unit. 
Thcstt grants operate precisely as would Hu* 
income from a capital endowment, they mo 
commonly in the form or ft continuing appro¬ 
priation Lo mi ohjecL to which the community 
is commuted by il.s I'eim'scnUlWrfl; Lhoy ex¬ 
press tlio rlcsiro nml will nf Lite organized unit 
to aid research, just ns Llio bequest or donation 
expresses the wish of tho individual donor. Tho 
government voles an anniinl revenue rather 
tluui ti capital grant, because, the government 
lias a continuing, ant! not a pci iodic, cmaLpucg 
and power Tho rcvrnwi thus guarantor il is 
frequently the equivalent of the income from 
millions of endowment, In several notable 
installers private citizens have Riven great 
sums to Lhr government foi research j for ex¬ 
ample, James Simthson who in 1820 gave lus 
estate to the UniLocl States foi H Lho meicaso 
ami diffusion of knowledge among men. 11 (See 
Smithsonian Institute; ) 

European governments 1m vo long rerogimod 
Llio propriety and advantage of granting nub- 
volitions for widelv vnTinnt rose lire h enter- 
pn.ses Sonin of tliese have boon pailieular 
and temporary, likn gran la of Franco for scien¬ 
tific rohcuivch m Molucca <n about Llio Smith 
Pole, or like lho JJntish grant of £20,000 for 
Antarctic oxploiRliuu* others ara pomnueut 
and general, ns tho annual grants by Parlia¬ 
ment Lo the Ihilinli llayai Soeicty (about 
£20,000) in aid of scientific research and publi¬ 
cation, £50,000 fiom the Development Grant 
foi agricultural loacaieh; and tho French 
subventions for like purposes to the caissc dcs 
I’ec/nucficfl mcnUfujues and to tho olisejuatoire 
(Vastronomic physique (about 100,000 fr) 

In the Hinted Slates both Lho Federal ami tho 
Slate governments aro practically committed 
Lo ^argo schemes of permanent support of re- 
soaich througli annual or biennial appropria¬ 
tions of millions of dollars, In each of tho 
forty-eight Slates and thren Temlorica are 
Agricultural Experiment SlaLions mamtnined 
cooperatively by the State and the United 
States, from the latter each Slate receiver 
under the Acls of Congress of 1HS7 and 1000 
530,000 nnminlly. At least ono half of tho 
total annual ShMO^JOO must bo devoted to 
resoaicli according to plans approved by Lho 
Office of Experiment Stations in Llic DisparL- 
uioiit iif Agriculture!. Tho States appropriates 
a limit half as much as the Federal Govern monk 
for these Stall mis, but probably a smaller 
proportion goes lo research, though corLain 
States have special research agencies, c.g, tho 
Imtituloof Animal Nutiition, of Pennsylvania, 
Tho United States cniiics on great rogoarch 
enterprises in connection with tho work of 


certain bureaus. Especially noteworthy avo 
the bureaus of StnndnrdN, ChemiHlry, Plant 
Industry, Ami mil Industry, and American 
Ethnology, mid the Public Health Service, for 
whoso support, for administrative ami routine 
purposes im well as fur icsearrh, annual appro¬ 
priations of more than SJ,500,000 are made, 

It. CL II 

See National Government and Eduua- 
•miin. 

Uoforoncos — 

Civil Srn\rr Kahmnfi'H (flrcftt Hrllfiln, 1012) 

Nature, Vein LXXVII1-LXXXVUI. 

Rapport Ja\t nu \ f mn da la Piipjiinuraion das Finances. 
(iTAMPC. UlIU) 

BiimmaTU'H of Apnrnjiriidimm hy llm United ainlea 
nml Nlutc Govern twain 

Year H ool*p n/ Ihr f’amftfit Iiiihfuhon d/ U r qjfn7jj7Jofi. 
lOOiMOll. 

RESPIRATION —Sec Dreatiunq Exen- 
ciueh 

RESPIRATORY DISEASES — Sec Cnoul’, 
GntiTE, TuiiBucULniaiH. 

RESPONSIONS — The cnUnnco examine. - 
Lion or “ Smallfl " at Oxford University, All 
CRiidiAntciH must tmlihfy lho examiners in tho 
" stuLod subjects " whirli include: milhniclicj 
olemcntary algebra (pfimplo cquAtions) or tlio 
ulnnionts of geometry (practically Euclid, Ilka. 
I—III), Greek and haliii grnuiuinrj Latin 
Pi'osa CmnpoHiliou; either uupiepaied traua- 
laLion from Greek and Latin or LrniiHlations of 
paa^agoH fiom prepared bunkn, proviovinly pre- 
sciibcd (covoimg UHiiully Ilomer, Euripides, 
rialo. Xenophon, Ctcsar, Oirorg, Horace, and 
Vergil) For tlioho candidates who dcsiro 
exomption fiom tho cbiHSical pnrt of tho First 
Public Exiiminiition them is an examination in 
" Additional Suhjncts M iuelmlmg: (1) portion 
of ft prescribed Greek or hatiu, Froncb, Gor¬ 
man, or Italian hisloncnl or philosophical 
author} ( 2 ) a porlinn of Vt aeon's Novum 

Organum; (3) tho Elomtmls of Logic, dcduc- 
tivo and inductive A largo numbor of 
cquivalcids and oxcmpLions from tlio RcBpon- 
aions m provided Special Htibstilutes nro al- 
loworl for Oiioutals in placa of Gicek aiul Latin, 
Soo Oxford, Univluhity of, 

RESTART, PIERRE (1000-1704). — French 
grammarian Destined for holy orders, ho 
lalcr Uirnod his nitontion to Lho law, winch 
lie onlorcd in 1740 IIo ia beat known Lo tlio 
educational world through liifl Princigcs 
7 mu cl rnmonnfla do la ammmairc Jftai\^msc 
(mice dcs (i|j«ciu(dums aui t'ortfio^rap/uc, les 
acccnla, la pan c hi at \ on, cl la pt ononciation, ct «u 
r/oa jiplcs r(c la yersi/iputrait /mn£ni,sc), 
1730, tho fimt lordly clomnnlary grammatical 
treiitiao in tlio Fumcli languago This om- 
bodtod many of the ideas of Ilollin ((?.»,) and 
remained tho standard text for three quarters 
of a century. Duiing lua life tliia went through 
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nine editions, cuul appealed last at Lyons in 
1817. OLhar well-known and successful books 
woro. Abrtigd dc la gjammuire fian^awc (1732) 
and La vjaia mtthodo pour enscigncr A 2ire 
(1750). F. E F, 

Reference — 

Rmuflon, Dictionnairc dc jrfriaooQic (Pans, 10 H) 

RETARDATION —A alownag in mental and 
motor activities; a condition found in many 
forma of insanity, but in a certain foim sup¬ 
posed to Ijg characteristic of tiio depression 
stago of manic-depictive insanity, fh-o Cm- 
culau Insanity; Dkmi'ntia Pnucox, Melan¬ 
cholia; Neurasthenia, Psyciiastiienia; 
Special Classes, S. I. F 

RETARDATION AND ELIMINATION OF 
PUPILS —Ono mcasuio of the success of ft 
system of freo public education is round in Ilia 
numbei of vears of schooling or amount of 
work dono by those who attend the schools. 
In a well-organized school ays tom progress 
from grade to grade should bo regularly achieved 
by nearly all tho pu]>ila J by virLue of the fact 
that tho ermines of study and class organiza¬ 
tion provided place ohildicn in groups accord¬ 
ing to Lheir ability, and give them such instruc¬ 
tion as they are capable of mastering during fclio 
period asmguod for a given grado That our 
achoola have not achieved. this perfection of 
oigiinizntion is indicated bv tho aLiuhcs which 
havo been made in the field of ictardnlion find 
elimination 

Tho moat satisfactory data upon which to 
base a study of cither retardation or elimina¬ 
tion is a cumulative record of the school his- 
toiy of each pupil involved in the study Such 
oumulalivo iccouIb have unfortunately only 
rccontly been introduced in out city soliool sys¬ 
toles, and lmve noL boon available in sufficient 
numbcis to furnish the data necessary for many 
of tho most significant studies nlicady made in 
this field. In tho abscnco of these specific 
data with regard to pi ogress, scholaialnp, age, 
and the like, investigations have been made 
based upon ago and grado data from our public 
school systems Fiom such a table one can 
determine, by rending tho total of the ages, tho 
ago at which dukhan lcavo school. From 
three of tho more important studios that have 
been made, tho following diagram, indicating 
diminution, was piepnrcd by the writer, anti 
appears in tho Bulletin or tho United States 
Bureau of Education 

It will be noted that elimination has become 
a connidoiabln factor by tho time the fourth 
yoarof llioclomenLnry school course is reached, 
and that children continue to be eliminated 
from our schools in large numbers and with 
remarkable regularity from that time on. By 
the time the eighth year of tho elementaly 
school coin’so is reached, wo may expect Lo 
find only about 40 per cent of those who en- 
teicd school seven years previously In tho 


diagram given below the calculations aie 
bused upon estimates of tho number beginning, 
calculated on a different basis for each of the 
cuivca. It is significant, however, that tho 
general tondoncy is found to br the same by 
each of tho soparato investigators, tho chief 
difl'oienco, which occuis in the grades four to 
seven, being accounted for by allowances made 
for retardation by Thorndike and Strayor 
which do not appear m tho Ayres calculations. 



Our system of publio schools retains most of 
tho ohildicn who Giifccr them until they arc 
olovon oi -twelve years of ago There is a no¬ 
ticeable dropping out, if one roads the tablos 
of ages ab cloven years of ago. About ono 
half of tho pupils have dropped out by the 
timo they are fourteen years of age, and ap¬ 
proximately live sixths by tho time they arc 
sixteen years of ago. If ono were to correct the 
table of ages foi tho growth of population, 
death, the transfer of pupils from public to 
piivate schools, these estimates of elimination 
would bo slightly tlecicased. From the stand¬ 
point of the ainounLof education secured by chil- 
cli cn who attend our schools, it is safe to say that 
approximately 90 pci cant of them have done 
the work indicated by being found in tho 
fourth grade, 80 per cent of them reached 
the fifth giadc, 70 per cent the sixth giarlo, 
55 per cent the seventh grade, 40 per 
cont the eighth giado, 35 per cent the first 
year of high school, 25 per cent the second 
year of high school, 17 per cent the third 
year of high school, and 14 pci cent tho 
fourth year of high school Of couigo theso 
estimates of tho amount of education re¬ 
ceived, or of the ago at which childicn lcavo 
school, vary tremendously among tho sev¬ 
eral hundred school systems of tho coun¬ 
try There arc school systems which keep 
practically all of their children until they nro 
fo in teen years of ago, and who letain tho 
majority of them through the high school 
course, Thcio aic other communities which, 
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because of the lack of a compulsory education 
la\Vj or on account of its inadequate enforce¬ 
ment, show a considerable) falling off by Uio 
time children arc ton years of age, and an ex¬ 
tremely small percentage of clulaicn beyond 
tlia aovcnLh grade of the elementary school 
course The figures which are given above 
are the median figures for the school sysLoms 
winch have been studied , that is, half of the 
school systems would show a somewhat lrioro 
favorable condition! wlnlo half of them would 
be distinctly inferior with respccL to tho length 
of school life or the grade of work accomplished 
by the children who attend the schools 
The problem of retardation may ho ap¬ 
proached either from the standpoint of the ago 
of children m a given grade, or from a considera¬ 
tion of the number of years it has taken these 
pupils to reach the grade in which they uio 
found. Stuetly speaking, a pupil is to be con¬ 
sidered retarded only when he has repealed 
one or inoic grades of school work On the 
other hand, the comnasition of any giadc is 
apt to eon.si.st of children of various ages, the 
extremes often ropmonling n difference of 
ftoiu four to six yema This feature presents 
a problem to both tho teacher tuul adminuUia- 
livc officer which is none tho less difficult by 
virtue of the fact that some of the over-age 
children may not havo Actually repeaLed in the 
grades though which they have passed. Do- 
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fining normal ago for tho first guide ns from 
six lo eight yearn, for the second gin.de seven 
to nine years, for Lhc third grade eight to ten 
yrnrs, and so on, there will be found in any 
grade a few children v ho are by this standard 
below normal age, more who aro of normal age 
foi Lheir grades, and a considerable number 
who mo above normal age Of those w ho me 
abovo noininl age then? is an occasional child 
who has onleied IrtLe, and who has actually 
made rapid progress m tlie grades ahoncly 
passed. Thorp aro some children who, be¬ 
cause of late niLrancn, appear ns over age even 
Ihougli their piogir.vi llnmigh the school lias 
been noininl. Jly far the majority of ehildien 
who are over ago aie Lliose who have ncLunlly 
maria slow pi ogress, that is, repeated 0110 or 
more of the grades through which they have 
passed. It is safe in ass nine that 70 per 
cent, at least, of all of Lliose who nic? considered 
lCitnrdnd on the basis of being over age, arc 
actually icL arded if measured by the progress 
standard. Renumiberiug that the percentage 
of cliiklicn ovei ago must be corrected, if we 
would know the actual amount of retardation 
ns incnsiued by Uio progress standard, the fol¬ 
lowing percentages, which aro the median 
percentages derived from a study of 310 
cities of varying size in nil flections of Lhe 
United Stales, give some idea of the amount 
q[ retardation Lo be found in our schools. 
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There arc cities which show as little ns S 
or IQ per cent of their pupils over age, while 
at the other extreme me found cities with as 
many ns 70 pop cent of all ef tho children 
over ago It is interesting to note that in the 
beat cities girls show a smaller percentage 
over age than boys, and that ill tho cities mak¬ 
ing the pool cat showing the same tendency is 
present 

Tho study of retardation must lake account 
not simply of the amount of lopealing or of 
over age throughout tho school, but must also 
consider Lhc relative difficulty or tho giados 
as measured by the percentage of repetition 
found 111 each Dr Ilian, in his study of tho 
Incidence of Retardation found tbat of thoso 
now in the eighth glade, a larger percentage 
repeated 111 the fifth than in the fourth, ft 
larger percentage in the sixth than in tho fifth, 
ft lnigci percentage 111 the sevenLh than in the 


sixth, while in tho eighth giadc there were 
fewci YupntibonR than m the seventh. From 
this and other data based upon cumulative 
records of tho pupils studied, ho argued cor¬ 
rectly that the grades from the fourth Lo the 
seventh inclusive nre increasingly moic dif¬ 
ficult, The small number of repetitions in tho 
eighth grnclo is due to the fact that thcro 
is ft marked Londoncy Lo gmduaLo pupils who 
havo once reached the IiibI grade of tho de¬ 
mon La ry school 

I 11 Lhe lablo given above, the number of 
children who aro under age is alflo indicated. 
It is a roinarkablo fact that legardlPBs of ( nil 
oT our discussion concerning flexible grading, 
there aro comparatively few children who make 
more than normal progress A uniform couisc 
of study adjusted to meet tho needs or the 
nmldlo group ought lo permit as many chil¬ 
dren to make rapid progiess ns make slow prog- 
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rcaa Such a condition of affairs wag actually 
found in a study made by Dr ICeyca of the 
1 /i.stfoncfl 0 / School Children m a New Eng¬ 
land Cily, in which more than usual attention 
was paid to tho problem of grading and pro¬ 
motion, It has floinotimcg been argued that 
einco few childicn make rapid pi ogress, it 
follows that our courses of study arc adjusted 
to the brighter children. This seems doubtful. 
I 11 all probability, tho reason foi a lack of 
rapid progress upon the pmt of bright children 
lias been found in tho inflexibility of our system 
of giading and promotion, and in the feeling 
Common among tcachcis and supervisors that 
normal pi ogress ia entirely satisfactory In¬ 
deed, capable children often pass through the 
Several grades of our schools without ever 
boing put in a position where they are lequired 
to do then best work 

Retardation ib due to a variety of causes, 
Illiicfls extending over a long period, moving 
from one district to another, or from one city 
to auollici, backwardness 01 mental deficiency, 
tho lack of a school course adjusted to the needs 
of varying abilities, all contribute their quota 
to tho sum total of retardation. Those who 
ate retarded are, of course, more likely to be 
eliminated than are those who succeed with 
their school woik, so that a lack of adjustment 
to tire needs of children of vaiying abilities re¬ 
sults not simply in lcpcating, but also in early 
elimination from om echools. 

Tho study of the problem of elimination and 
retardation has emphasized the necessity for 
modifying our curricula, A single curriculum 
leading from the fust grade of the clomcntnry 
school straight thiougil to the college or univer¬ 
sity is manifestly not satisfactory IF our 
schools are to serve the purpose for which they 
are established, they must take account of tho 
facts of individual diHere 11 ceg in interests and 
in abilities. Classes for those who rue back¬ 
ward, mentally cleficiont, 01 physically deficient, 
are already being organized throughout tho 
United States In New Jersey a recent law 
provides that all childien who arc tliicc or 
more 3 'cars over age arc to be placed in special 
classes having not more than fifteen pupils 
The key to the situation would seem to be 
found in tho aiganization of courses of study 
with a minimum of achievement demanded 
of all, with definite provision for additional 
work upon the parL of those who me of averngo 
ability , together with special classes and special 
schools, especially in the upper grades of the 
olcmontary school, for unusually capable chil¬ 
dren It lias been suggested that the school 
coursa beyond the sixth year he divided 
into three, parts, — one division leading to 
the trndiLionnl nigh school couisc, another 
to the high school commercial course, and a 
third in preparation for industrial 01 tmcle 
education Whether or not the division 
comes at the end of the sixth year, it will 
be necessary at some place in our school course 


to pi 0 vide for a differentiation which will make 
passible a much greater variety of educational 
opportunity than ib at present found 111 mosb 
cities in the United States The ideal of educa¬ 
tion in n democracy will bo realized when it is 
possible for each aluld to work to the maximum 
of his capacity throughout Ihb eohool com so, 
aiul to secure during those years devoted to 
school capacity that braining which will best 
fit him foi his life's work. Q. D, S. 

See Special Classes, Supernormal CHIL¬ 
DREN IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Inferences — 

Ayres, L V Laggard* in OurflcJiDora, a Study of Re¬ 
tardation and Elimination in City Systems. (Now 
York, I0QD.) 

Blan, L. fl. Special Study of the fncidenca of Retarda¬ 
tion, (New York, 1011) 

ICeyeh, C II Progress through the Grades of City 
School& A Study of Acceleration <uirf Arrest, 

(New York, 1011) 

Stiuyeii, G. D. Aqc and Grade Census of Schools and 
Colleges, a Sluay of Retardation and Elimination, 
(Dibhoj&iAphy ) Dulfc/iri No, 5 , U. 3 Bur. Eduo 
(Washing l on, 1011 ) 

Thorndike, E L, Elimination of Pirpih from School. 
Jhrllchu No 4, U S. Bur. Educ. (Washington, 
1011 .) 

Yan Sickle, J II., AVitmeu, L , aucl Avnna, L. P Pro¬ 
visions for Exceptional Children in Pumc Schools 
Bulletin No 14 , U, S Bur. Etlua. (Washington, 
1011) 

RETENTION. — That phase of the memory 
pioccss which is involved in holding the earlier 
experience either in the nervous .structure, 01 in 
a conscious predisposition ready for revival or 
recollection and recognition, Retention in a 
physiological process and undoubtedly depends 
upon the general property of organic matter, 
which ig described under the term "organic 
moinary" or under tho gcncial term "habit," 
In general, any physiological structure which 
has been affected by external stimulation, or 
has performed an not, will be so modified m its 
structure that at a later stage it will tend to 
return to the condition into which it was 
brought through tho stimulation or actum 

C H. J 

See Memory; Recollection; Recogni¬ 
tion. 

RETINA, — See Eye; Nervous System. 

RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS. — Sec 
Pension System for Teachers; Tenure, 
Permanency of, 

REUCHLIN (CAPNIO), JOHANN (1453- 
1522). — German humanist, boin at Pforzheim 
and there educated Possessing a good voice, 
he became attached to the court of the Mar- 
gravo of Baden, who sent Rouchilli 111 chnrpo 
of one of his sona to the Univeiaity of Pans, 
Here Itcuclilm studied Greek and piobably 
Hebrew He later went to Basel, continued 
lna Greek studies, and published (1475-1476) 
a Latin dictionary (Vo cab id an us Breviloquus), 
Reuclilin acaepted the pronunciation of Greek 
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as he Jearned iL from his Jialive Greek teachers 
and in defense of the so-called llouchliiurui 
(ns opposed lo the Eriisinian) pronunciation 
ho wroto the Diaiogus do recta Lithni Gueciquc 
Sermoni5 Fronuntiationc (1519) Ho again le- 
lurncd to France and Btuthed law nt Orleans and 
Poilims. In Mfil lie taught nt Tubingen and 
was recommended as inteiproLci to Iihtnliard 
of WUrttembeiR, with whom lie wont to Itnly 
mid there in ado the ncriuaiuUnico of memhom 
of ilio Mcdiccan Academy at Flmencc. For 
flcvoial years he continued in the sendee of 
lSbcrhiuri. In 1400 lie was again in Italy and 
met Pico della Mimndolu, whose Cabbalifllic 
doctrines ho adopted mid embodied 111 lho 
mystical De Verbo jUmyreo (1494) mid De 
Arte Cabbahstica (1517) In 1102 he was sent 
to tho court of Frcdcurk III aL Linz, where he 
studied Hebrew mulct a Jew, Jacob ben Jehicl 
Loans, the Einpeioi's physician On tho 
deatli of Eberhard, ho wim mviLed in M90 to 
Heidelberg by Dnlboig and became the center 
of Gicck studies Llicre, In 14OS lies was agiun 
in Homo and pursued his Ilebiew studies 
Ho ii next found in tho employment of the 
Suabinn League (71502) 

Rcuclilin’s scivices tu the development of 
scholarship lie mainly in the introduction and 
spread of Ilebrew oh one of the learned Longues, 
although his contributions in Greek were not 
incoiiflidciable In 1500 ho published tho 
ttudimenta Ilebraicu: Luijiiftf, a lexicon mid 
grammar to seivo as an introduction lo tho 
Hludy of the lloly Scrip Lilies For ten yems 
following In a refusal to assist John Pfefforkorn. 
a c Oliver Led Jew, in his plan to destroy all 
Ilebrew bookR but Lhe Old Testnmonl (1500), 
lie was cinhioiled in conlrovomes with Pfef- 
ferkoin and his supporters, the Dominicans 
mid other reactionaries at Cologne and else¬ 
where The result of the liligaLion, through 
the set vices of Uhich von IIuLlcn and Franz 
von iSickingcn, wns fortunately favouible to 
Ilcuclilin, Tho whole incident is made nole- 
worthy by the rallying of Lhe leaders in the 
humanistic movement to the side of Reuclilm 
and tho publication of IheDpiMce Obscuvo)um 
Viratum {q.v) Reuclilm, like Eiasmus, by 
his appeal to original sources played an im¬ 
portant, if involuntary, part in promoting the 
Reformation 

After the victory ovei Ins enemies in 1519, 
Rouchlin reiirod for a Lime from public life, 
but in Lhe lust two years of Ins life lie Iccluiert 
again at Ingolsladt and Tubingen To ltcuch- 
lin'fi mlcicsL and nlTcclion the next genoialion 
piobnbly owed the success oT his giand-nephcw 
MolaiicliLhon (r/ e ), whom lie advised tu etudy 
at Willenberg 

Roforancos — 

Hatinatid, It vlwierittiiir Journal of Education, Vul, V. 
l>p 07-73 

ClEiuna, L Juhtmii Rntehlin, scui Leben uric! acme 
IPcrte (Leipzig, 1K71 ) 

Ilinacii, a A Johann Iteuchlin, the Father of the Study 


of Iltbnw nriifliip fVirnfinnj I n Kstam 
110-100, (London. 11)01 ) 

Stluuhs, 1J I* [//rif/i loii Iluticn, Aib Li/s 
Tima (Leipzig, 1895, London, 1UM.) 
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REUNION, — .Sec French Colonies Edu¬ 
cation in. 


REUSS AELTERER LINIE, PRINCIPAL¬ 
ITY OF, EDUCATION IN. — flee Lehman 
Umpire, Education in. 


REUSS JUNGERER LINIE, PRINCIPAL¬ 
ITY OF, EDUCATION IN. — Sec Geiiman 
Empire, Education in. 


REVENUE, — See Taxation. 


REVERIE —See Imagination; Memory. 
REVERSION —See Atavism, 


REVIEW — A classroom exorcise deviBed 
to survey lhe facts and principles picviously 
learned by observe lion, diflouBsion, leading, 
etc., is a icview. IL ih literally n rc-viowing 
of all endy ac(|uiml knowledge m a detailed 
mid completely connected way, so ns to relate 
the iLumH jLiHl'QinphiMizG the more important 
of Lliein It is a minimal y m which vaiious 
truLhft intensively Htrnbed inn won an parts of 
mi organized whole, nee mu Lely related nnd 
well unified The in view may lie oiganizcd 
by either of two conspicuous methods: (1) 
Through lhe ronslrucLion of a topical ciiulino 
which gives a final logical view or llio field, or 
(2) tin mi cl) pm forming a nrmomlo task involv¬ 
ing the knowledge acquired, which gives an 
nrinngcmpnl of facls and principles in their 
pracLuial gioupmg and sequence. Every ic- 
view not only gives a new view oT pround 
covered, it Lends lo teat pievimm acquisitions 
nnd Lo fix liuporlanl Liutliu and Lhcir rclalion- 

611101 . n. S 

Sec Teaching, Types or; Study, 

REVIEWS, EDUCATIONAL.— See Edu¬ 
cational Journals, Journals and Joun- 
nalibm, Educational. 


REVISED CODE. — v See England, Edu¬ 
cation IN, LOWU, IlOll 12HT. 


REVIVAL — See Memory 


REVIVALS OF LEARNING, EARLY — 
The niTogalioii of the Levin IlenaiaHunce (ij v ) 
In liin ohiflHienl awalconing of Lhn fifLeonlh 
century mid the eh nr a a Ion ml ion oT tho Middle 
na tho Dark Ages for a long time tended to 
ohscuio the TaeL that leurning and leLLors 
flourished m the Middle Ages at chilevont pe¬ 
riods, although tho cliaiacteriHtics wore not al¬ 
ways Lhe Hamc It may almost bo set up as a 
thesis that revivals of learning nearly always 
coincided with poiiods of older, nnd that 
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periods of cliaorclci wcicuuuucaI to tho studios. 
Such revivals of learning took pltico early in 
Ireland {q.v ), passed over to England (Nor¬ 
thumbria), with llcdc (f/.i/) rig its chief repre¬ 
sentative. To some extent thorc was a le- 
vival under Alfred llio Client (q v.) On tho 
continent, of course, the brat known period is 
that of Chnrlcmngno and Alenin (qq,i >), of 
the letter's disciples, Einlifticl and lUlmnua 
Maimis {qq v ), and their pupils Fiom llio 
eleventh centuiy the reform of iho monasteries, 
the revival m architecture (Gothic and Roman¬ 
esque) and ait, tho rediscovery of AiistoLlc, llio 
continued interest in Plato, the study of the 
seven liberal arts, tho gicafc scholastics Aqui¬ 
nas, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Aboard, 
the Arabic influences in medicine mid phi¬ 
losophy, tho acLivity shown by translators, the 
patronage of Emperor, kings, and other rulers 
(Alfonso X, Frederick II, Charles of Anjou, 
otc)j the rise of the universities, the glowing 
wealth of Unban cities, the architecturo and 
art or the pciiod, the woik of Dante and Pe¬ 
trarch,— ail these arc connecting links between 
the eo-callcd Dark Ages and the Renaissance, 
Intellectual activity was continuous; a diflor- 
once of emphasis of eon tout and outlook nun It 
tho distinction between tho early revivals and 
tho Ronaissanco. 

REYHER, ANDREAS (1001-1673). — A 
German schoolman, was bom at Heinrichs, a 
village in tho county of Ilrnncborg-, Franconia, 
and studied at the University of Leipzig, where 
he received bho lpiujtcr’fl degree lie was 
rector of the gymnasium in iSchloirsmgcu, then 
or that of LUnoburg, and Anally, fiom 1642 un¬ 
til his death, rector of tho gymnasium of Sach- 
scn-Golha, under the dukn Einst tho Pious 
(tf.u.). By his direction ho issued tho famous 
Gotha Sckulmethodua (1612), a most remark¬ 
able) ooursc of struly for demontary schools, 
based on the principles of Coinenius and llatko 
{qq.u.). Instruction in the elementary schools 
was to include not only religion, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and singing, hut also the 
M knowledge of somo useful things,” by which 
was meant acquaintance with nalutal phenom¬ 
ena, plants, and animals, as well aa some home 
geography, mensuration, and even elementary 
oivica Rcylicr is the author of a number of 
textbooks on giannual, logic, and rhctoiic; his 
Latin and German Thesaurus went thiough 
aovornl editions, tho last one daLing ns Into as 
1733. F, M. 

See Gotha, School Reform in 

IteforonceB! — 

IUjinvihd, iJ, American Journal of Education, VoL 

XX. 

JomiRn's AHgem vines Qchhrtcn Lexicon 

Scso also tho lloferancea undorEnNST I, tiie I'ious 

REYNER, EDWARD (1600-1668) —Puri¬ 
tan minister, vioar of St. Peter at Aichcs in 
Lincoln for nearly forty years, and writer 


on 'human lcnimng'j born at Morley, nom 
Leeds In 1644 lie wroLc his Precepts for 
Christian Pmehee, a work which, amongst 
othei things, lays down the mutual duties of 
parents mul children. But Reynerbs chief 
work fioin an educational point or view is con¬ 
cerned with the controversy concerning the 
relation of learning to sjJinLiml development 
and influence. Tins book is cntiLlcd: A 
Treatise on the Necessity of Human Learning 
fur a tins pel Picacher, showing the benefits of 
icnming m nft ages, and showing the influence 
of Francis Bacon and of J II AELed. Reyner, 
who was a strong Parliamentarian in the Gieat 
Civil War, was diivcn nnay from his living 
(1043-1G48), He was one of those ejected in 
1662. P W 

Reference : — 

Dictionary of National Biography, 

REYNOLD^ JOHN STUCKEY — Sec 
Home and Colonial School Society 

RHETOR,— See Rjiutohic; Roman EDU¬ 
CATION. 


RHETORIC, — Definition — Rhetoric is 
the theory of composition (q p.) Thuso two 
terms, rhctoiic and composition, and their 
equivalents in several othei languages, hava 
become synonyms; for few teachers have ever 
concerned themselves with the theory except 
in some immediate connection with the practice, 
and the practice of even children in school lias 
always ilomandcd some guidance fiom theory. 
Such elementary theory, as well ns the practice, 
is often in modem English usage called com¬ 
position; but the term rhetaiic Jins pcisisted. 
Indeed, it is valuable for precision Com¬ 
position being equally applicable to all the 
fine arts, the Useful ait of composition in words 
hna llnougli many generations been distin¬ 
guished as rhetoric 

Tho furtiicr distinction between the useful 


art of words and the fine ait, oi liteiaiy art, 
in expressed in a separate Gieck term for the 
In Her, poctiu, or, ns wo commonly say to-day. 
poetics. Tho boundniy between rlietonc and 
poetic being vague, the forinoi has of old in¬ 
vaded the ternboiy of tho latter and cycii 
made laige annexations. Novel Ihelcss the 
distinction is important. There is in fact an 
art of words foi the common uses of address, 


and a further and hlphor art of words foi the 
special uses of individual expression Either 
may help the other; both may be included in 
tho survey of cei tain courses oi manuals; 
but Iho failure to distinguish the scope of the 
former from that of the latter has liioie than 


onco confused the pedagogical application of 


rhetoric 

The ancients meant by rhetoric, not always 
exclusively, but always mainly, the useful art. 
It is obvious from the very etymology of tho 
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woui Llmt they meant the art of hpenking; 
it ia not so obvioua, nor ia it always lcmcni- 
bored, that they meant the art of public ad¬ 
dress, ol speech for lh« practiced puipohca of 
persuasion, Oinl nddresa with them wnfl the 
more precLiaul, as it atiU is to-clay, though no 
longer to the earno extent, wnlten nddrcHH 
with them was nob common enough Lu be ho 
generally practical. Except lor liLemiy pur¬ 
poses, writing waa so unutmnl as to demand no 
further diBtuwmon in ila general aspects them 
could bo included in the doctrine of oial ad- 
dicsa To-day, when nearly oveiybody wiites, 
it is easy both to rennet unduly the pedagogi¬ 
cal use of 01 al composition. and to misimdei- 
etand tka&lgiufiQlMMw of the ancient term rheto¬ 
ric Dy rhetoric the ancients did, indeed, 
mean oratory, they meant the art of oial ad¬ 
dress; but they taught as rhetoric inoic them 
we now usually mean by oratory. Their idea 
in. the teaching oC lhclauc was to inculoale 
Jmbits of public effectiveness, of pci an qsivenpns 
on « platform, indeed, but also of the moving 
of men in all communal affairs. Foi this 
reason, and not merely because they included 
doBonption and itaunUon in poetica, they gen¬ 
erally restricted rhetoric to the foinifl of rx- 
position and argument _ Thus focused, rhet¬ 
oric! filled at onco a distinct and a large place 
in the ancient schoino of education, and, thus 
focused, it has held its place through the 
conlurics 

Aristotle. — The early history of rhetoric 
survives in the meic nainea of Oorfix and 
Tunas, in faint echoes of the doctrines of Chn- 
guis and Thrasymachns, in the tiiulUiona and 
occasional piecepls of the Attic orntoiH, es¬ 
pecially Isooiates, nnd in cci tain passages of llie 
dialogues of Plato Though tins cuily history 
ia worth special study, lhetona for the general 
concerns of education begins properly with 
Arislotlo (q.v ) . IIis lUictouc is complete, not 
only as surveying the whole flenpo, but aa cle- 
tcrmiiung the scope in 1 elation to the other 
main directions of education Thus the fiifll 
great trentm has been an utmost continuous 
educational force, both because of its philo¬ 
sophic finality and because of its pedagogical 
intent Quite us impoilant in the history of 
education aa the Elements of Euclid, it gave 
rhcboiiQ a pedagogical significance winch a till 
constitutes a standard The essential lines of 
this wonderful book nre aa follows; — 

Unok I aurittffi hy definition and division the opjiar- 
tunity of the pnbhr speaker, (i) Ilheloric is tho com pie- 
merit of Ioric (clJfilrctio) II ia the art of ppraunmnn 
formulated by liivcstignlmR Hiu inoUioch of HiirccMdiil 
address; and iln object ia to promote u habit, of diflpprn- 
iiir wlmfc in nny piven caso in essentially nernuahive 
Troof nti contemplated by rholnrin proceeds by such 
means as inavbo UflttJ (n piihho ntUIrcaa. Instead of the 
ByllojpBin, 'which is ]j|npci Lo nbalracb logic, rhelnno 
typically usc« tlio enthymeme, that approxim n Lo 
eylloKisin which is proper nnd necessary to the acLunl 
co nor do diseu^iou of public c\ucsUona Thus rholono 
serve a ns a general publla menus (1) of maintaining 
truth and justice agnmat falsehood nnd wrong, (2) of 


advancing publir ilineuamoii where uhRoIuln proof is 
impossible, (3) rd cultivating Hip habil or weeing both 
sides nnd of ciponlHg flopbiBlrien and fallncirH, and 
(4) of Helf-ilrfi'iiae. (il) The nicanrt of prpninajnn 
ciutKide ui tViclntlc (thohi* arc vaLiu^es, 

ilorumenlH, nnd other rvidenre, the inrnnn uillnn the 
art ( jf rhetoric (Jin\poi) ftn , j,) u . mornl forro nf the 
epcakiw, bin iv lupin turn Lu the dmpmnUim of Lhr nmh- 
cnce, and Ids arguments (m) Tlio three fields of 
rhetoric lire (l) drlihmMn lulilrena to n popular 
inwuibly, dine uhh nip Uin MlH'dlmry of a propotml fur 
Hie future, (2) fun'rodc nrltlrpHN to a rnurl, daeii^ing 
llie jiiHtire of n devil hi Hin punt, and (fl) pnnrRyric, 
rommeiiKirfttiiig the Hiinufinmcn nf a proHeiit ofraHian- 
Tlie eleven nuiiiiiiimg I'lmplerH nf l]hh bonk nimlyze 
enrh of Hirsn flelda m its imiiit nHperlH r or fuadninnUal 
lopn’H, c,g, wealth, liapjiliicHrt, govrninirnt, crime, 
virtue, eln 

flonk II 9 /iifIira the nudtcnrv Ilemiming tlio Rcneral 
Idea of rlielnrie us the moving of pcraouN Jiy n person, 
».c, ns drnlmii with hnnum uninre, Aristotle proceeds 
Lo exuniino in len rlmpLerH Lbi' nnnninu human omo- 
lione anRcr, Jove, four, hIhitim, beiievolenre, cnmpnu- 
feion. envy, enmliUlim, mill thrir opposite^ 
cnnli of tliene l>i dcfiiutinii imrl In ils ordinary olijcch 
and occasions, The ri laLjou of Lne^e lo the formation 
of nluuuQlrr U’luU l-i <u\ eluiplcrH <m ebara»’Lof m ynuU\, 

In age, in Hie pump nf hfe, and oil till’ typical donunanL 
ii ul14 af elinmeler ^I'f'h rifipiTlivi ly in pcraoni of sneiid 
rank, or wetillh, ni now or. mid ni Rood for Lime (The 
elnboifiraLum lioro will he more eatihfjinw »i psyelmlogj 
if wo remomher tluiL it minivsjes llm eomiiiori ivpea of 
ohiuneter and omoiiou in a crowd ArihlolloiH aLIcnipt- 
inu neither an muihaiH of mrJilnl opera lions nor a 
arienro of luinnm nature, hut Hindi n. iirarllca] ela^sh 
Hratmn ns mm iiieukiKc the Imlntof m 1 ujiLaL hi n Lo Hin 
feehoRH ol an rmdirnee ll is hiRiiilieant that ho t\ln- 
eupses appeal to feelini; lnHire nppml to rertHoa, and 
HmL hn diMeuh^ea Lin 1 lailer in n'lation lo Lho audience 
hefoio dioixie-inA il m lelnimn In ll\e huhieel maUir) 
AfLir rertipuulftdon at Hun jaimt, the hook, adds w*von 
clmpltTa on Lheennunon uMpi i Is fin pn liTtimmy mmlyeiH 
of u Kulijeet nuil Him ('(mmu hi uutli'iiU oT iitKummt 
The orRiimenl of iiehml ] ml iln* ndilil'Ks, i r, r lie Lone 
iw rtidilucl (turn lujiU, if miUidwe, m txumiile» wUetlur 
imperferl indiieliHH or ftindogy. If dnlnedvo, it is 
rnthynome, v lullor huimiii, pireiilnit, logical exrlu- 
flion or ruluctw ud uhmntlum Hi iiinrklng ilia popip 
InnLy of the n fulative, m dislruelive enilivineinn over 
the cOTiNtnirlive, nnd tnuilnng iuo common fnhncJrrjj 
the hook ronehulcH with iiiinbHH of refutation 
Hook III dutlivu the hpttrh itself Houk I linvmR 

] irr*cntPd rliotnnp fioin tlio view of the opeaker, and 
look II from Hin \ jew of the juifbeuro, Hook III now 
applies iL ilireeLly to the Npmdi fitjto, the art of 
Ba^ipR Uniiftti, nuhules (L) homtci'% of per- 

uunBivcntss in Llie rarta, (L‘) anmigenieut and expira- 
bion, and (ti) delivery htiuly of Hie huit m urged, Init 
is dismifiwd Ruuuuanly m (I) cou-wUur nf (a) tho 
handling nf tlio voire, (ft) Htress ftrnl uiflcclicm, (c) 
rhythm, Nor in (1) elaborated. Most of Llie hook 
diBcusbCfl (2) Expression, diction, or phrase ia ana¬ 
lyzed (u-xu) aa follows 1 ll-iv, perspicuity nnd 
piopriety, figurea and ornament in pro/m, V, jairity, 
vi. dignity, or amplitude, vn, aptness aa cniotioiial 
and mural nppro]irmtrnei?4, viii, rhythm in generali 
ix, (ho two typical mea&urca of nenliHieo alruclure, 
11 lonflo " and perJOilie, x-xi, foicc or vivacity, 
Hirnunh finiires nml liuougli ileHrnptivo method. 
xli, ajilneaH nH ajuiroprluteneHs In the Smtl of ajiLeeh, 
Ui'BmpLivn, foiiLroveiMlal, popular, or forensio, Ar- 
tanflemeuL, i,r imlrr, nmnkwiH (hbL (xnh LhftL nvery 
Hpcecli omiHiats essrntinlly of expoHJMon. nr tliu flLate- 
nienL of faeta, and proof, or nerHUiiHimi. hut formally 
h. fi-OcenU may lin cnuKldercd (xiv-xixl w-h Lu its h\- 
troilmitlou (pHorilluin), exposition, proof, and perora¬ 
tion (l'’or (Mailed luinlyfliH nf all threu hooka £eo 
Welldnn'H rnoisfahoii, London and Now York, IHiiO, 
pp. ik-vIvu ) 

Cicero,— Thcie ih a gfip in the history of 
rhetoric from Aristotle to Cicero. For authois 
the intervening centurioa show only a few un- 
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certain ascuptions. Nevertheless the common 
stack of rhetorical timillion used by Cicero 
shows certain additions Thus it had become 
commonplace that the exordium should win 
the audience to sympathy, attention, ami an 
open mind, that tho exposition should bo briof, 
lucid, and plausible, and so on for tho other 
pails of a speech. Aristotlo's analysis of 
sentence structure) had been cairiod into 
smaller details. IIis enumeration of figures of 
speech {Iwnma orahams) had also (unhappy 
precedents been extended and elaborated 
Even humor had boon analyzed as a means 
of persuasion. Mora important is the ac¬ 
cepted division of rhofcoiic into five parts' 
(1) eJpcoi? (imcntif)), the gathering and de¬ 
veloping of material , (2) Taft? {disponho, 
colloccilio ), arrangement, oiclci, or composilion 
in the large, (3) Aefis (elocutio) stylo in tho 
ordinaly restricted sense, i.c, dicLion ami 
sontonce structure; (4) (ijifimojm), 

memory; (5) vttokphtk ( aciio , pvotiunlidlio), 
delivery. TIub division, though paitly im¬ 
plicit in Aihlollo, lmd been developed and 
fixed sincoIns time, audit has persisted, though 
willi imieJi shifting of emphasis, down to ourtf 
tiifiiiifieant for tho,so modem toncliois who deal 
almost exclusively with tho second and thud 
of these divisions is tho spaco devoted by most 
ancient wnLors to the first, llholorie hold 
iLs place in tho ancient scheme of education 
larLly because it systematically inculcated 
labile of appioncliing a subject, of questioning 
il from all sides, and of thinking it LhrougU. 
In this aspect also rhcUmc was tho comple¬ 
ment of logic and becaino what Bacon lulci 
declared logic to bo, iho organon, or instru¬ 
ment, of Lhcj neiuncea. 

Besides many incidental references, Cicero 
(y,u) left seven woito dealing mainly or en¬ 
tirely wiLli rhetoric Dc Invcnlume (about 
SO n c), Dc Oratuyc (50 n.c.), ParlUiones Oya- 
tn lire (about 51 u c ), Ihiitus (IG do), Ovatoi 
(46 n.c), Dc Optimo Gcntnc Oialmum (about 
4G n.c), Topiea (44 no), Of these the most 
explicit and suggcstivo ato the Dc Oratoi'c and 
the Orator. Though neither is a systematic 
troatiso — Ciccio is at great pains to disclaim 
tho methods of tho sciiplorcs artium — both 
discuss at lengLh principles of composition 
and details of style. Ills vciy definition of tho 
orator as one who will handle any topio with 
foicsight, ordcij clmrm, suronea? of memory, 
and a certain dignity of delivery (I £11), 
onumaratGfl all fivo paits of Lho common divi¬ 
sion noted ubovo, 

Dc Ornlurc, &uroly ono nf Llic plonaimtcst discussions 
of lhuLoric. ia w. dlaloguo not unworthy of iLh l’lnlonio 
model, Tlie pro tn rums la n.ro llio fiiuioiiii out Lon 
Cui^Hiifl niul AntmmiH, with Wrravofu, Cotta, Oiluluif, 
ftiul Sulpiciua us minor inteilnruLrirn. In Hook I 
CrnMus nuimtnJna Llmt the Lino omtor commands tho 
whale inngo of KiiouIciIrd; Antony, ihnl lie eoinmnnilfl 
ralhrr Lho uliolr mngc of foi cubic expression The 
foimei presents the Academic theory, which Ciccrn 
explicitly approves clfltiwhei c, that rhetoric should be 
regflrdccfasnhmridi cj/ pli if us o|jJiy Of ins firguiunriLs/or 


Hus theory, Cicero is himself a Binning rerutftlion Aa n 
philosopher he la some times feeble nncl almost nlwnvB 
clem alive i ns nn urLltt he is brilliantly effective, Sn 
flurp was his innsLcry of expression that even ma-tiniB 
of rhetoric received si his hands a distinction of Btylo 
which gave thorn n permanent Ciceronian stump 

Hook II, after trying lo allow tlmt oratory hna only 
two fields, and according tlio division of a speech into 
five parLs, urges imiLuLion na tho first counsel of study 
The folio wine treatment of mucu/io gioups Lho common 
topics for nwily.sLfl of u cnHC under a few leading questions 
bo memorable as to cemstituto nt least nn original 
revision of tho pedagogy of rheLonc, if not an original 
contribution Cicero nrgucs eloquently that lho 
current division or coses into thoaci that arc general or 
nbatract (m/ina/a) and those that are specific (ftntia:) 
is n capital eiror, for every particular case muaL he 
related to Reneral principles ff oratory is to bo more 
than an nccuniulatJou of /nets, it must have tho habit 
of such reference This contention, to which ho reverts 
iigam anrl ngam, is or the very essence of rheLonc, 
which is Llio art of bringing things homo, d[ finding the 
inconi of persuasion in the fundamental concerns or 
humanity As to Llio other aspects of inucnfio ho is leas 
HuggcaLivo, and as to rtwjiosiiio and memoria, quito 
summary, Book IJI, after iterating al length that 
rhetouc belongs with philosophy, gives a raLher thin 
Lieatment of the remaining divisions, fllyle and deliv¬ 
ery Moat nf Lhc practjeal vnluo of Dc Oratora ia In 
Hook II under unenhi? Cicero's Omtor professes to 
piesciiL Lliu ideal oirntor Though ostensibly critical, 
it contain* n Ruod deni of dchniUs precept, cspocially 
Cjccrti’jj amplest disnu^njoii of stile TJio introdiirtion 
transmits a division, which hna been ascribed to 
Theophrastus, of oratory into threo Htyies (1) oams 
pro ride, (2) pt’nus rncdinm, (3) (jetuts /euuc If not 
futile, this division has become pracLieally vicious in 
Us laLur iiitLT|in*tationa (It 1ms aurvived in Franco, 
nt Icn^L, cloun to our own day) Tho best that vm he 
final for it is that in Giccro'a hands it la applied to (ho 
three tasks, or objects, of oratory ; to provo (pcmis 
/ciiuej, to please (ffcnws medium), and lo move (perms 
flranr/c), Doubtless, the perfect orator, ns Cicoru anya, 
biiould lio master of nil Llircc, but that is hardly warrant 
for n division into Ihreo styles, nor is this warranted 
in AiihLotle Discussing mieiifio and dwpoflifio num- 
manly aa inaLtcrs lather of general intelligence than of 
eloquence, CVoro (IcvoLcs ahout three fourtha of his 
spate Lo cloc\ti\o r or style, aa the very mark of tho 
oinlur Distinguishing pioso Btyle fioni pooLic, Cicero 
(liscuh&C'i what ls apt to each of Lhc three prase styles 
no led ahovr As lo figures ho is summnry, ampler na 
to harmony m gpneiul, and mast runplo and Byslemnlio 
as Lo pioso ihythins 

Though Cicero wns a great master of stylo, 
and at least an important critic of stylo, his 
contiibution to the fchcoiy of rhotoiiQ goes 
liLtlo beyond tlio sharpening of old prccopts 
and the ic-dofiniiiE and newly relating of 
matters of chction, Composition in the stricter 
sense receives less of his attention Ho ia 
always prim (inly tho mliat of phraso and 
cadence. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, writing his trea¬ 
tise on the Composition oj Words (tlepl ww- 
flecreiDs ovapa-TMv, De compositionc verb or uni ) 
in Greek at Romo a generation later (20-10 
n.c,), though he declares his intention of 
instructing practically for political oratory, 
draws his examples mainly fiom litoraturo. 
For tho IumUUon of his treatment of e[oc]dw 
he offers tho doubtful pedagogical reason that, 
whereas nwcntio domands some maturity of 
judgment, “ tliQ lovo or literary beauty dour^ 
ishes naturally m the days or youth; Fl and 
throughout he implies effectively tho sound 
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pedagogical principlo that rhetoric promo tea Tarsus. whoso manual was in turn imioh com- 
cipprocialion. through imil a lion, men tea upon by Inter Greek rhoLcmcinna, Tho 

Ilia division ia notoworthy na being, nob fninoua Lrenliflo On lho Sublime (Ilepl fyou?) 
nnnlylic, but Bynthetic; i.c. Uo divides com- long ascribed to tho rhetorician Longinus' 
poaiLion into its processes. (1) the choice of is original, indeed; but it ia not an mucli 
expressions that will combine woli, (2) iho rhetoric ns puolie. Tho times no longer 
fldhoino, or ordor of parts, (3) revision for ottering tho curlier opportunities of the aennto 
adjustment Thus frankly assuming tho nlti- and Iho forum, Demetrius, Ilcnnogoncs, and 
tude of the artist, lia proceeds to diacuhfl Iho Uioir followorn dovolop more miccific oxcrciBcs 
four means to beauty of composition: (1) cu- in occasional oratory (AriaLoUo’H third held) 
phony, (2) rhythm, (3) varioty, (4) iipLnc.su. nnd turn it toward descriptive nnd dramatic 
Ilia division of composition into llircc modes, display. Tho show description (f*c^pains} 
severe (ctficmjptfV amoolii (y\ct<^!>trpd.) j and and Lho dramatic monologue [rjQonoiiu) passed 
blended (<u#/xrroO, differs from tlio Lhrec- from flio schools into tho mcrolricioua Greek 
fold division adopted by Cicero (and by romances. On Lho other hand, occasional 
Dionysius lumaolC in his essay on Damoa- oratory was directed to tho hi ghost alma by lho 
thones), both in point of view nnd of giv- dovolopmcnt of Christian preaching, which 
ing oven greater consideration to rhythm, in time evoked its apodal art, homiletic 
Rhythm, always a main consideration with Medieval Rhetoric. — Medieval rhetoric 
Dionysius, is diacu3scd finally in lho relations generally icpoalcd Ihia modified classical Iradi- 
of prose to verse Instinct with literary fool- tion without further change. Tho medioval 
ing and charming in style, the book ia moro hotibg oT its educational imp or lanco included 
BUg^eBtivQ far appreciation than far practical rhetoric in lho Jrmum (rj.vO, enlisted the 
discipline. exposition of man as eminent ns Isidore of 

Quintilian (lato first cenLury a n.), on tho Sevilla and Redo; nrul gavo it placo in tho 
other hand, is laboriously practical Ilia medioval cyclopedic componds Thus Dnu- 
Teaching oj Rhetoric (Do hislilutionc Oratorio), netto Latin: (1220-120*1?), or Brunet Latin, 
so minute and dittusc aa to oxtonri about four included rhetoric ns Hook VIII of hia typical 
times the length of Aristotle's Rhetoric, in- medioval compoiul of univeisal knowledge, 
eludes tho whole education of an orator, tho 3'csoro. Part I of Ihia cyclopedic work 
Thus, Book I deals with lho early education surveys hialoiy, physics, geography, ami zuht- 
of boys in speech; Book II, in specific detail, o^y; Part II, oLlnes, Part III groups rimLoric 
with tho Iradilioiml cloinoiitfuy exorcises in with polities tho nrl of public apnaking with 
rliolorio. AlLer sinvovlng historically in Book tho nrL or government Tho 7^/icforic lifts 
III lho torminology of rlioLonc, ho dovotes IV sonio oxamplefl from the IJiblo, some from Lho 
to tlio oxordium mid statement of fnola, V Middlo Ages, and one striking is 

to the proof. VI to lho peroration, VII to a description of IhcuU. Indeed, lho examples 
analysia of tlio caao, Lhua giving four books are largely mum Live or dcHcriplivo; but tho 
to mvcnlio. Books VIII-IX analyzo stylo doctrine is the classical tradition, its chiof 
(elocutio). Book X discusses reading for source being Cicoio's Do Inventionc. Plainly 
style, imitation, writing nnd revision, trims- tho classical distinction between rhetoric and 
lnlion and paraphrase, practice in nbslincb pooLic was fading. 

discussion, declamation, history, and dialogue. Renaissance Rhetoric. —- In tho Renais- 
and in speaking extempore from outline Banco the distinction was quite generally 
Book XI closes tlio ti cabmen t of eloentio wiLh ignored Intel cat in tho classical rhetoric w f ns 
□ounsols of aptness, and discusses moniory stimulated both by tiio general revival of 
and dclivoiy. Tho last book (XII) considers classical studios and by lho discovery at Lodi, 
Lhc orator him sett in Ills personal qualities, in 1422, of a manuscript containing all tho 
his general education, his special training and rhetorical works of Cicero But tho interest 
Die fields at his command. Though Quintil- of scholars and men of loiters being rnthor in 
inn hns no onEiuality of view or treatment, and considerations of diction and even theories 
though his subdivision is sometimes podanLic, of Btylo than in tlio logic of composition, the 
lus book ia the more important aa a documonLj llcimiasaiicQ ihctoria is largely poetic In lMb 
for it furnishes a substantially comploto claa- way tlio history of rhetoric becomes ao in- 
siAcation or tlio rhotoric limuled down Lo hia volvcd with tlio history of uriLicism as to ol> 
timo through four hundred years as n branch seme thosn aspects which aye piopcriy pedn- 
of education. gogiaal. While the olfiBsiaal dootrinc of 

DemetriUGr and HernvQgenes.— Indeed, %v\th inucatio and dmjioariio ia repeated formally, 
Quintilian lha classical LradiLion was subslan- efoenhtf is elaborated with enthusiasm. Tlio 
lially completed Tho writers who carried minute analysia of figmca ia part of tho general 
it on into Lho Middle Ages woro, ao far as ap- eoncoin with whnt ia onllcd in tlio English 
poara, compilers of inamiala Such wns that manuals exorimtion. Tlio gradual shift ( of 
Demetrius, whoso Do Rlocutiono (Ile/u ipfuf* emphasis from structure to stylo, beginning 
dates probably from tho first century a d.: centuries cnrlici and culminating in tlio 
Buclq in the second century, was Hormogcncs o( llcmnBaanQc, had at least its componsnlvonB in 
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the developmont of critical ideas, hub in so 
far as it alTcclcd the aotual pedagogy of rhetoria, 
it was an unhappy deviation, For pedagogy 
rhetoria yielded veiy little, even to Erasmus 
(5 v ). The Do Raiione Diccndi (Bruges, 
1532) of Vives {qv), though it opens with 
sound philosophy as to words nncl ideaB, 
piopasc* fcho disoussian of coinmon speech 
(.sermo, not merely oratio), find otherwise prom¬ 
ises a suggestive originality, is in the main 
a perfunctory and confused lieatiae on clocutio. 
Nor is his Do Conaultationo (Oxford, 1523) 
more than vagUo lepotition of tmditionaJ 
advice PrcoQQupaLion with dignity or ele¬ 
vation of stylo is nob the mood 111 which either 
to teach or to learn the best lessons of rhetoric. 

English Manuals (1660-1650). — This pre¬ 
occupation appears in the typical sixteenth 
and seventeenth century English manuals, 
Riahard Sherry describes his translation of 
Erasmus (1550) as “ A ircahsc of schemes and 
tropes vary piofytnblo for the bettor under¬ 
standing of good liuthois, gathered out or tho 
best giamiTiariaiis and orators , . , where- 
mita 13 added a declamation that chyldicn 
ovon strnpfc from their mfauuio should bo well 
nnd gently brought up by lcarnyngc," 
Thomas Wilson's Arte of Rhetonqw (1553, 
revised and enlarged 1560, and several times 
reprinted), memorable in the history of criti¬ 
cism for Ins attack on "inkhorn terms/' 
neverbhclcas devotes most Bpacc to figures, 
nnd is little more than exemplification of n 
bare outline of classical tradition. Fennel's 
Arles of Logike and Rlwtorikc (1584) deals 
mainly with details of propriety and ornament, 
without spoaifio do a trine as to composition. 
John Barton's AH of Rheiorick (1634) is con¬ 
ceived ns " tho skill of using daintie words, 

. Adornation consisteth in the sweetness 
of tho phift^o, and 19 seen 111 tropes and figures, 

. . . Thorc bo fourc kinds of tropes: substi¬ 
tution, comprehension, compaction, simula¬ 
tion , , A figure ia twofold: relative, and 
independent The relative figures are six: 
repetition, variation, gradation, correction, 
allusion, composition/' clo, Such jargon, 
often and justly a reproach of rhetoric, is but 
tho rcductio ad absurdum of rhetoriaal analysis 
deviated. 

Vossius.—In strong contrast with such 
laborious futility, the work of Professor 
Gciard Voss (Gerardus Ioannes Vossius) of 
Leyden has cnduiing value. Beginning with 
leetiirea on Aristotle in 1599, ho published his 
Partifioncs Oratorio! in 1006, revised it in 1009, 
and finally divided it into Rhctorices Con¬ 
tract® (about 1030), a manunl of rhetoric, 
and Connnentaria Rhetorica (1633), an ex¬ 
haustive compcnd of oiassioni and medieval 
authorities llis De Philo&ophia (1058) in¬ 
cludes a ahapfcor on eloquence, This stands 
sigmfionntly between the chapter on politics 
ancl tho chapter on criticism, and contains tho 
pregnant sentence: "For eloquence is twofold, 

vol, v—N 


oratorical and poetical, and cither power is an 
instrument of philosophy, not m the way of 
logic, which is an instrument of knowing, whcic- 
by logic ia the organon of nil philosophy, but as 
an instillment of doing, and 111 this alone it 
serves practical philosophy." So large a view 
was bo be expected or the line age of bo eminent 
n scholar. For in spite of a certain false em¬ 
phasis inevitable in his lime, Vossius restores 
the largo ouLhnes of lhetono Instead of 
following indirect nnd confused tradition, lie 
goes back to Hie classical soul cca and intelli¬ 
gently relates to these, wrfch many valuable 
citations, the doctrine and comment oT the early 
Christian, centunes and the Middle Ages, His 
Conuiianiarza goes far in preparing the way for 
tho still desired dictionaiy of rhetorical terms, 
arid in other ways is the most comprehensive 
survey of rhetoric since Quintilian 

Jesuit Rhetoric — The Jeauit teaching of 
rhetoric appears as strictly classical in the De 
Arte Rhetorica (Lyons, 1710, and often re¬ 
printed) of Dominic do Colonia This cate¬ 
chism of Latin composition is based on Quin¬ 
tilian It frequently cites the precept of 
Cicero, and sLill more ficquontiy quotes his 
example Cicero ia the oratoi, as Vergil is 
still the poet; and tho treatment, though 
couched as Advice to fcyios, ia largely Jitemry 
analysis. Citation also or Aristotle, of De¬ 
mo Lnus and Intel Greek rhetoricians, and of 
Scaligcr and Vosaius, shows some acquaintance 
with the development of lhetorical tradition, 
but tho conception remmna classical, and tho 
book shows the persistence of Quintilian at 
Lyons 

Eighteenth Century Rhetoricians — The 
concern of the eighteenth century in both 
France and England with correctness and 
elegance tended to detain rhetorio m tho field 
of diction and to consider it in aspects 10 - 
latcd to poetics This tendency is still evi¬ 
dent ns late jib 1703 in tho once famous 
Lectures on Rhetoric and'Belles LeLlrcs of Dr 
Hugh Blair, which havo even been cited to 
prove that rhetorio in modern times has been 
merged in criticism But meantime the per¬ 
manent pedagogical values of 1 ho tori c had 
been revealed afresh by Dr. George Camp¬ 
bell. Though considerably nioic than half 
of his Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776) is devoted 
bo diction, the treatment is more practical 
111 both conception ami application; and tho 
first book ia an original rehandling of invention 
Again, rhetoric analyses the means of persua¬ 
sion m evidence nnd audience, Campbell 
handles rhetoric as a philosopher; Archbishop 
Whatcly, rather as a logician. His manual 
(1828) is entitled Elements of Rhetoric , cow- 
prismQ an analysis of the laws of moial evidence 
and of persuasion, with rules for argumentative 
composition ami cfocirhon Nearly half of 
tho discussion is devoted to nigumenfc as ad¬ 
dress to the understanding, about a quarter 
to persuasion as address to tho feelings or 
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will Stylo is discussed simply nq lo per- 
a pi cully, cjicigy, and elegance, with but 
twenty pages on figures. ElocuLion, in its 
pi'cscuL sense of delivery, constitutes Part IV. 
Leaa original and perhaps influential than 
Campbell's, Wlmtcly’a treatment nevertheless 
marks the essential lines of rhetoric in the- 
nineteenth ccuUuy. It is already a long 
way from Ill air. 

Bain —The remaining terms of Ilia ihet- 
otic taught in English tu-dny aro nliuoHt all 
explicit 01 implicit in the Enphsh Compos dum 
and Ilhcluric (1800) of that pioneer of modem 
psychology. Aluxanduu Bain, professor or 
logic m fclio University or Aberdeen The 
book ia about equally divided between 
(I) stylo and (II) kinds of composition 
Figures aro treated first, indeed, ami at c<m- 
aidemblc length; hut they aro treated psy¬ 
chologically as are also the “ qualities of 
stylo 11 Without being technical, the treat¬ 
ment is bused on the modern analysis oT the 
mind. Whntoly's division of the 11 qualities " 
as clenrncaa, foieo, and elegance him outlasted 
Bam'fl, perhaps because it keeps the practical 

B oinb of view of actual composition, whcrciin 
1 am'a includes also the critical point of view 
of appreciation On the otlin hand, Bam 
ia the moro practical in devoting a Hopaiato 
chap tor to the sentence, and another to the 
paragraph, setting foith the composition of 
enoh ns a logicnl unit of disown fii\ Hero m 
the genn oT most recent teaching of composi¬ 
tion Bain may bo mid to have disco voted 
the educational significance of the paragraph 
Part II, on tho kinds of composition, is no 
loss original in introducing tho fourfold 
division, now generally accepted, of composi¬ 
tion into description, nanativo, exposition, 
and persuasion Bain's fifth caption, pm try, 
may bo icgardcd less us a fault of cross- 
division than aa a convenience Though his 
coviflud and culiugrd edition (1887-LBRR) does 
not fulfill the pedagogical promise of the origi¬ 
nal work, Rain had alloudy put our generation 
greatly m his debt hy opening some of the 
most fruitful fields of the teaching of lhctorio 
in oin lime 

Recent Teaching in English — The teach¬ 
ing of rhetoric to-day relies fai loss than that 
of previous centimes on analysis of dictum 
Nob only has the clabouite tuidiUoiml elunsi- 
ficalion of figures boon generally abandoned, 
but the study of style is largely lefi to cchiucn 
of fitemluic, lliut in, to rending without dneofc 
application to writing Such courses of litera¬ 
ture ns aro topical rather Llutu JiinLonenl, ex¬ 
ploring a pai Licular literary foim, Mich as Llic 
drama, arc lavfiriy vbrtnne m the neium mm- 
inon for so vend centuries from Lho Ketmia- 
sancG; but the dissociation from composition 
now classifies them as literature On tho other 
hand, both rhetoric and literature ntc com¬ 
monly, though not always, taught by a single 
department of “English “ m both secondaiy 


huIiooIh and colleges, Within this single nth 
ii mu at ni Linn, rhetoric is usually taught for 
dncot use in coinpoaiLiou, literature foi tlm 
development of appimution. Though the 
trim licfics fclbrs, used for a tunc to liulicato 
the InLLer j impose, in no longer current, the 
purpose itself is at once clislincLly recognized 
and goner ally nought ouLnido <d the scheme 
of rhetoric 

Current manuals deal with woi(la f Lherefoie, 
ns Lho expression or students inUier than of 
masters, quoting frmn masterpieces such ex¬ 
amples us may serve for nmluliim hi tho 
discussion of scntenccM ciinenl iheLonc shows 
least JundificuLi'm of Irndilional doctrine. 
Though less is usually mud of lhythm, ami 
though lho period is consequently presented 
in its logical uapeel.s, the cun cut tlootrinc of 
the noiitciice us auliHtautudly the classical 
doctrine presented less orally The most 
striking shift of emphnHia in leaching is Die 
stress laid on the composition of parnginphs. 
The teaching of the paragiapli Jinn become the 
pnmai y application at mire of the rinssficM 
mvcntw and of the classical amphficatio. 

A fouith heading now often used is the 
whole composition Under Huh me disUn- 
guislicd the four kinds of composition. dc- 
Hcnption, iiauaLion, exposition, and argiiincnt 
(or persuasion). Tim classical analysis of 
appeal to feeling has been Reuei ally abandoned: 
and modem psychology bun nut yel migRcslctl 
a new cluwsilioiition for pmpOHOH of rhetoric, 
As fundamental principles of the whole com- 
poHiUmi, the ptuagniph, and even llu« wuUcnce, 
cun cut numuids present unity, emphasifl, ana 
coherence, This is the modern division of 
Lho cluHsical ditipofutio. The cions division of 
stylo inti) the qualities dearness, force, and 
elegance (or enne). though it resembles lho 
classical division of style into kinds, is less 
firmly fixed, Elegance is applied boLh to 
diction ami to heiUcrn'is lhylhm; Toicc, where 
it Ls not jest noted to diction, is equivalent 
to emphasis; clearness in the same way over¬ 
laps coherence. This division, thciefoic, 
seems both aupeifUious and out or lino with 
the io cent tendency Lo segregate considelations 
of diction and to sLiess Uni principles of con¬ 
strue lion 

Recent dkivuhhumft of llielomnl Ihoory lmvo 
brought furwaid Lhree iniuii ideas (1) that 
houeiUh tlic accepted fonifold division uf 
couqidHilum lien n nujie fuiulnmenUl twofold 
division into what may he enlled logical com- 
jmsilifjn (argument and exjmsilioiO on Hie ono 
hand, and, on the other, liLeraiy composition 
(narration and dosniipliun); (2) that writing 
should be jm taught in rullegn as Lo slnmflale 
and train thinking, in older to make riirloiia 
more effectively the orffnntm of all sLudios, 
(3) that i\\ both school and college, rliclom 
needs for tho full icaliznlion of its function 
the ircoveiy of oral couijmsilion It should 
surpviao no one to reftcot that all three arc 
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ideas or the classical rhetono, The Hurd is 
obviously a ictiiin towaicl tho schools of 
Greece and Home. The second is haidly leas 
a loturn to the classical emphasis oni)mnho 
Tho fust is tho ancient (I 19 binebion between 
rhetoric and poetic. For rhetoric in so old 
that it made ila educational suivcy early 
along permanent lines of human nature, 

G H B. 

flee Aristotle, CoMPoamoN, English Usage, 
Eiiabuub, etc, 

RoforoncflB: — 

’Trmisfnn'niis — 

J\nihTOTfi*/H Rhetoric by J. E 0 Wellilon (London, 
1HH0) By ll G Jishb (Cambridge), 1000, with 
Holes by J E, SnuilyH.) 

CickIIo’s Be Oratore by George Dftriird (London, 1G62. 
rovisrd by J. S Walton, liolm’s Library Book I 
hiia been trail Bln led by E N\ P, Moor, London. 

mi) 

Cicesho’s Orator, by E, Jonc* (London, 1776.) By 
W. Gullirio (London, IB3U ) By CJ. D Yongc 
(London, 1SG0 ) 

Tho TroaliBO Do Sublnnitatc, tr by II L Ilavcll 
(London, 1800 ) By W Ilbyn IlohorLa (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1800 ) By A O. Pncknrcl. (Oxford, 
100(1) 

Dionysius of IIai.icatinahhus Vo ConiposUionc, by 
W ItliyH llobrrLs (London, 1010.) 

Quintilian Do ImtUutionc Oroforw, by J, S, Watqon. 

(London,1891 ) 

Discnesjonn of ihaLnnr, tiro ixicidonltil to Beyond lne- 
Lurlrfl of mlidHin, Tim beat surveys arc in ilia 
inLroducLioiiN and no lei to editions of tho works 
abovo, Copo and .Simdyrt’a to Aristotle, llDherls’fl 
In Ins edition of DamoLriua nnd to holhhia editions 
of Dmnymua, which contain also glosinnes of 
rhetorical Ipiitis, Wilkmu's to Clrrro'a Dc Oratore, 
niul Snntlys'a to Cicuro’H Orator FmLhcw reauarch 
will bo guided by refercnccfl m llm arliclo abovo. 

Recent Manual — 

Baldwin, C f? College Manual of Rhetoric 
Glnono, J, F. Pimfnvil Ele/iica/s of Rhetoric (re¬ 
vised ns IForAiny /Vuicijj/cj of Rhetoric) 

Hit.l, A S Principled of Rhetoric, 

Wendell, Dahiil/tT lHiiohsh Composition, 

RHETORICAL SCHOOLS. —The schools 
of Romo which were modeled after the Greek 
Bchoolb, taught by the sophists or rhetors. 
There wore the higher fidiools giving the ntii- 
donts a practical training for tho public lifo of 
tho times. For description of these schools 
see Roman Education and tho lcfercnccs ap¬ 
pended 

RHODE ISLAND, STATE OF. —Provi¬ 
dence plantation was settled in 1636, and 
Rhode Island in 1C38 Tho two were united 
and char lor cd us a colony in 10*14, and Lius 
was admit tod to the Amoncnn Union, on rat- 
ifiaation of the Federal Constitution in 
as the thirteenth state. In size, Rhode 
is Lliti sinnlLtiflb stato in Dig Union, having 
a land area of 1053 squnro miles, Its total 
population in 1010 was 542,610, or about tho 
flame as in Bnllimoro or Pittsburg. One half 
of this was in tho cities of Providence nnd 
Newport. The density of population is 500 5 
pciaons per aquaio mile, the highest of any 
state For administrative purposes the state 


1790. 

Inland 


is divided into five counties, and these in turn 
into thirty-eight towns and cities The county, 
howovor, is negligible in school administration. 

Educational History. — Roger Williams act- 
tied in what lie chose to call Piovidenee in 
1036, and William Codclington, Anne Hutchin¬ 
son and a [aw oLherfl bought and settled Rhode 
Island in 1638, establishing freedom of reli¬ 
gious worship in ouch All were religious refu¬ 
gees from Massachusetts. In 1044 Williams 
obtained a charLcr m England, uniting the 
two plantations. A second chartci was ob¬ 
tained jh 1603, and continued as the Junda¬ 
rn cnLiil law until the formation of the picsent 
state constitution in 1812. 

Church and State, in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, wcie closely united, and the clcigy looked 
after education with a deep solicitude In 
Rhode Island, with its ldigious freedom nnd 
its hospitality to all persona persecuted be¬ 
cause of then religion, this leligious overflight 
and interest way largely lucking. As a, con- 
scquonco of this, and of the sulToung from 
Indian wms nnd the existence of flkvciy in the 
colony, education began m Rhode Island only 
after it was catablislied in Lhc adjacent New 
England colonies, and ita final development was 
due more to a public than to a religious interest 
in the schools The colony, too, grew fllowly, 
it being sixty-livo years bofoie thcic wcio 
10,000 white people in it, and almoab a hundred 
ye (us before thcro wero 18.000. As many a! 
these were adventurers, ancl many others were 
conscientiously opposed to any State or Chuich 
control of education, no general educational 
legislation took place until after the close of 
the colonial peiiotl. Such advances ns were 
made were made by the individual towns. 

Newport claims to have established a school, 
by public veto, as cnily as 1640, and to have 
set aside one hundred acres of land for tho 
permanent support of the school, " for tho 
encouragement of the poorer sorb, to tram up 
their youth in learning" Piovidenee took 
its first action in 1G03, when the proprietor 
voted that one hundred acres of uplands nnd 
six [lcigs of meadow should be laid out as 
school lands, and " reserved for the mainte¬ 
nance of a school m tins town " In 1752 there 
is mention of a schoolhousc, and in 1767 tho 
citizens voted to build "three schoolhouses 
foi small childicn and one for youth, to pro¬ 
vide inafcruetiona, and pay the expense from 
the treasury, and these schools to be under tho 
supervision of the school comimttco M A plan 
foi tho orgnnimtion of schools was outlined, 
was submitted to the inhabitants of the town 
for approval, and was rejected 11 by the poorer 
sent of the people, being sfcrangoly led away 
not to aec their own aa well ns the public intci- 
csfc therein.' 1 Tho town of Barrington founded 
a school m 1673. Tho original proprietors 
of Bristol granted land, in 1G80 P " foi the com¬ 
mon improvement, for the encouragement and 
use of an able orthodox minister, nnd for tho 
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uflo find oiicournfioiiirnl of nil al)h l flclinnlinni- 
ter in Lhu lirwn," and in 1(1H2 Llic cUiams volrd 
Ui provide u school oud Lo make u|> from Liu* 
public funds, up Lo £24 n year, wiiaL tuition 
fees of 3rf a week did not bring in A few 
local nLUmpla were made lo instruct the. 
Indians, nnu fv school for negroid was open ml 
m NowporL floincwlioro near 1770, bill anidi* 
from these riTorla nnd Urn votes of the Linvun 
above given, hlllo sceiim Lo luivu been dnuo 
until 1800, 

The uiftl founder of public schools in lthodo 
Island was John Uowhiud, a btuber in l*rtivi- 
donec, who was deeply hnnriHNrd wUh Iho 
need of some form of public education for 
the children of the city. In 178Q he bad helped 
lo found llio Mechanics and MauufacLuitu'H 
Association, and the work within thin Associa¬ 
tion impressed upon the members the need of 
providing educational advantages fur cluldien. 
The movement met with approval in Piovi- 
denca and Newport, but with mdifTerenco else¬ 
where A memorial was prepared nm\ pre¬ 
sented to the legislature in 1700, active work wan 
done, and in Fnbmary, 1800, tlio first gencial 
education law for the colony or stale was en¬ 
acted A aide fiom Providence, no other com¬ 
munity carried the Jaw into effect, mul ho 
much opposition lo it camo fiom tho oLhei 
towns that the law wna repealed in 1803, except 
for tho city of Providence- For twenty-five 
ycni’A after the repeal of this \nw> thero wn,N 
no state school system in llhotlo Island, even 
ou paper A few endowed uchooLft in Ncwpmt 
and some of Uui other tawna, many of them 
tho lcsult of loLtciics, supplied whatever of 
free education oxialeil elsewhere in the state 
Tho Jegislatuio of 1S2U made an inquiry as 
to Llio schools in tho stale, and found that tlicia 
wore nano outside of Providence, except a law 
lu Nawport, la 1821 tha legislature appointed 
a oommilLca to prcpaio a freo soliool bill, but 
tho aommiitco novor reported In 1825 New¬ 
port was granted permission to rniHe $800 an¬ 
nually io cducato those unable Lo obtain school¬ 
ing for themselves, nnd a scheme to start a 
Btato Behoof fund by lottery was piopoaed, In 
1827 several towns picscnLad memorials, re¬ 
questing action, and in 1828 tho second freo 
school bill was finally unnoted inlo law, Tina 
Law formed the foundation upon which the 
state free school system was eventually built 
Towns were Authorized to appoint school com¬ 
mittees, which should appoint mid superviso 
teachers, and to tax themselves for schools, 
To aid tho towns, a sLato appropiiation of 
310,000 a year from taxes on loUonca and 
Auctioneers 7 licenses, was to lie distributed 
to the towns in pioporlion to the population 
in each under .sixteen years of age. A atato 
school fund was also begun by sotting aside 
$5000 a year foi invostmont, together with 
any excess ovei SIO.OOG in the auctioneers 1 
hconscs and lotlciy fees. Five years after the 
paasaga of this law, a report for the state, com¬ 


piled by a Li'nchrr, nhowrd that Lliora wore 
323 mimic schools m operation, lor three 
iiHiiilW IrrniH, employing 375 LcacUors; anil 
also 118 private scIiooIh, uuslninecl by sub- 
Hcrinlioiifl, which were virtual cominuiitiona 
of Urn puhUv Hobiml U*rm. 

The beginnings of staid Bilpmieion were 
made in when Urn schools wore first 

required U> report In l he Koerclary of Stale, 

In 183!) the slate school Jaw was revised, tho 
Klnle appropiialiou was inormiHi'd to $26,000, 
ruid the 11 rale bill 11 (r/.n) was enacted in nn 
effort lu lengthen the term, Au attempt was 
nuula at this time, also, Lo rent mo tho unpaired 
HlnLn school fund, which had hern need at 
lb fler en Lli m es f i jr h t n L e exi iei i ses, nu d the U mlcd 
Slates Surplus Heveiuui Fund (kgo National 
Govuiinmknt ano Education) was act apart 
as n special school fund. In the slain con- 
atiUilum of 1842 it was made the duly of tho 
legislature to proiurjlc public schools, tho 
school fund was mado a perpetual fund, and 
tho legidatuio was forbidden In divert or usd 
the fund fur any oilier purnose, 11 under any 
pretext whiilover " No otlici constitu Lionul 
provimonfl relating to education liavo bIhco 
been added. In LH L0 the first child labor 
legislation forbade tho employment or any 
child under twelve years (if age m any factory, 
unless such child nail attended Bchool Lbreo 
mouths during the year. A few yeais later 
Hum was made nrolubiLory foi all children 
under twelve, ami nil educational test wsa ap¬ 
plied to those from twelve to fifteen. 

In 1813 tho IcgiHlutuva aulhofixed tho Gov¬ 
ernor Lo ajjpomt n Hlalo school agent to visit 
ami inspect the pubiio scboolB, with a view lo 
their improvoincnt. Henry Hai nard (^.w) 
was a])poiiUod, mul in hifl report ho outlined a 
now law to organize ijcttor Urn school flyBtom 
of tho hUIg. TIuh bccn-mo a law in 1845, 
Tho office of State Commissioner of Publia 
Schools, to bo appointed by tho Govcrnoi, 
was createdj the powers ami dwtica of tho 
towns wero defined \ school districts, with 
Inistecs, woro created within tho towns; tho 
oxnmination nnd certification of fccnchoTB and 
teachers 1 institutes wero provided far; the 
organisation of schools fo*- advanced instruc¬ 
tion and tlie formation of public school libra¬ 
ries wcio permitted. This Hamo year saw 
the formation of tho Hhodo Island Inetituto 
of Instruction, an organisation which Jins 
lcndoTcd inucii valnablo acvvico. Tho pot- 
uilsiiou Lo ovganizo suhools for advanced in- 
s true Lion was to lcgalino Lho high school which 
was aigftnizcd nfc Providence in 1843, nnd to 
which thero was much opposition, Tina wub 
tho fust fi oo public high soliool in tho sLnto 
Newport opened a senior doparbinonb or the 
grammar Bchool booh afterward, and high 
schools wora established at Warren in 1847, 
and Busted and Woonsookofc in 1840. With 
tho annexation of Pawtuckot from Massachu- 
aotta in 1802, another high school was added, 
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making six high achoals in the state by 1870. the present school system is a SLato Board 
Excepting Dio formation of a state norms! of Education and its appointed executive 
school in 1854 (which wft<9 abandoned in 18G5), officer, the Commissioner of Public Schools 
the increase of Lho state oppiopiinlimi to The State Board of Education consists of the 
350,000 in tho Hamo yrnr, unit the abolition Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and six citi- 
of the “ rale bill " {q.v ) in I860, there was no zens elected by tho legielaUno, two oncli year 
educational le gin lulion of iu\y importance from for Lhrcc-ycar terms. Two must bo elec Led 
1845 until 1870. _ from Piovidonco County aiul ono from each 

The ciealion of a SLato Board of Education of ilia otlior cauntioa. The Governor ia preBi- 
in JB70, lo Aid Dm State Comm i sooner and dent, and Lho Commissi on ci is w? ojficio scc- 
to have general supervision and control of all rotary. Tho inombors rccoLve only their 
state schools, marks tho beginning of a now necessary expenses To this board is given 
era in school JegisJnLion in tho slate. In 1871 the goncial supervision and control of fclio pub- 
tlic sLato nonnai school was re&.tnbhshcd, lie schools, normal schools, normal institutes, 
In 1872 tho Stato Board of Education wag public libmriea, and tho education of defectives 
given power to appoint tha Slate School Com- m the state, Tlioy may mako rules and rcgula- 
nussioncr; the state aid for common schools tiona for the onfoi cement of tho school law, and 
wna increased to 800,000, and stale aid waa for tho government of libraries; may cstab- 
first granted for teachers 1 inuLitulcs and for Jish travoling libraries, or aid such libraries; 
evening schools, the terms of school commit- may adopt blank forms and registers for use 
tec men were increased fiom one to tin ce years, in keeping lccords and making reports by all 
with only one Llurd to bo elected caoli yen; publie and pnvato schools, apportion, with 
school flUncrmtondenla for each town were to tho aid of tho Commissioner, a number of 
be elected or appointed; and full minimi jg- the special stale appropriations for ednen- 
porla from the town school officers to the Stato tional purposes, npprovo tho high school 
School Commiasionei' were required In 1875 course of sLudy in all state-aided high schools, 
the free library law was enacted, state aid for recommend to Dio Governor for appointment 
Jrco libiarics gi anted, and linpiovcd statist!- those to be admitted ta the state institutions 
cnl TotuniH icquircd fiom Lho schools. In for the doaf, blind, feeble-minded, and dc- 
1883 tho first Btnto compuhory education pendent; and are given tho power to approve 
law wns enacted, and tho stale appropriation the standards of lighting, heating, ventilation, 
for schools was further increased Lo S12D,000, seating, and sanitary arrangements foi all 
In 1884 schools, instead of the district, were schoolhouscs in the stato. Tho board acta 
made Lho unit for the distribution of atato ex officio as a Board of Control for the State 
funds, and towns were icquim! to dupliento School for tho Feoble-mimlcd, aiuI for the 
the state pmnts; permission to towns to abolish StaLo Normal School. Tho state boaid also 
the district system (g.a.) was gianted; tho appoints, for oiic-ycm terms, the Stato Com- 
elcotion of town school superintendents was mmionor of Public Schools and a Stato In- 
plaaod in the hands of tho school committee;, apeefcor of Libraries 

and the first attempt to prescribe any subjects Tho Commissioner of Public Schools ap- 
of instruction was made by a law leqiining points an assistant; commissioner at §2000, 
tho teaching of temperance— physiology and and liis clerical assistance, for which SL760 is 
hygiene fii 1885 a slate homo for depend- allowed He acts ns the executive officer of 

cut and neglected children was created. In tho State Board of Education, ami in reality 

1088 tho Rliodo Island Stato College of Agiu- performs many of its functions. In the class 
culture and Mechanical Arts was established of general duties ho is charged by law with tho 
and opened nt Kingston, supoiseding the pro- visitation of tho schools of tho stato; tho mak- 
vioua agriculturo grant to Brown University ing of public nddiossos On educational topics. 
In 1892 all private schools were required to tho furnishing of blanks and lcgistcvs, and 
bo registered, and the Stale Boaul or Educa- manuals foi the school observance He na¬ 
tion was given the ovoi sight of nil denf, portions tho income of the stnLo school fund, 
blind, and fceble-mindrcl children in tho state, as appropriated by tho legislature, to tho 

In 1804 a factory inspection act was passed, towns; approves all grants of stato md to 

and factoiy inspectors appointed. In 1806 high schools and consolidated schools, and 
the school flommittco of the city of Piovidence has charge of nil expornlitimes for teachers' 
waa given lho power to elect its city biipcrin- institutes and public lcoturca in the towns, 
tondtmb of schools, and to manage the schools, He helps libraries in the selection or books, 
in largo part, free from tho interference of tho and is mstruoted to make recommendations 
city council In 1808 tho consolidation of to the towns, with n viow to bunging about 
small schools wns authorised, and n bounty for uniformity in textbooks. IIo has power to 
so doing offered; state aid was granted for decide appeal eases, and his opinion, if sub- 
the first biino to high schools, and a state miLted to and approved by n Justice of the 
examination, system for teachers’ certificates Supreme Court, is final. He makes an animal 
ivas begun. “ report to tho State Board of Education 

Present School System. — At the head of There aio no county school authorities 
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For each town a school committee, usually salary during tho lnat fivo yonrs of service, 
of threo, is elected Tor throc-yonr tonus, one though with a maximum annual giant of 8500. 
third oach year Towns organized under a For the training of futuro Loachnrs tho stato 
city form of organization, ns Providence, hnvo maintains the llhatlo Island Normal School, 
city boards of education Each town must at Providtmec, a Inigo and important school, 
elect a Lawn superintendent of schools each Educational Conditions —Tho stale in small 
year, and fix his salary, though two or more and densely populated, and its system of school 

towns, having not over sixty scLiools, may untto adimnistrntion is not greatly difloranL from 

in flimh employment, Slate aid [a granted that of a woll-organizcd county in a western 
toward the auperin tendon t's Biliary, the at a to or southern hUIq. Rhode Inland m csBDiillaUy 
doubling any amount paid up to 37CO. All a business and manufacLuring state, Only 
superintendents must bo ccrLditiivUd by the 3.3 pur cent of tho total population in 1010 
Stato hoard of Education. Each school woro living under rural comhlioiiB, while SO,7 
committee elects, tdacr, its own chairman and per cant lived in cities of over 10,000 inhnbit- 
clork, mid the town treasurer neLs ex ojftcio ns ants One third of Lho total population is 
treasurer for tho schools. Each town school foreign born, and about two thirds ib either 
committee must provide a sufficient number of foreign born or of foreign parentage. Tho 
schools, adopt courBos of study for them, and negro element forms n littlo over 2 per cent 
furnish free textbooks and supplies; may of lho total, nml accordingly wo find any dig- 
transfer children, and suspend pupils, may crimination on tho hasia of color forbiddon. 
closo small schools; may select all Lcaclicifl, Tho stale has relatively good laws on child 
and dismiss them for causo; must provide Tor labor, factories, nml aLlondunca, Four state 
tho taking of an annual school comma; may factory inspectors, olio of whom must bo a 
condemn land for school purposes; may mako woman, look after tho enforcement of tho 
rules and regulations ns ncotlcd; must appoint child labor and Lho factory laws, and town 
a truant ofiicor; may provide frao meals for attendance ofliccra look after school aLfcend- 
school children; and must mako nn annual anco, All privato and parochial schools must 
report to tho State Commissionor, and may coopornta in enforcing tJio attendance lawa. 
spend 840 in printing tho samo. Private and jmrochml schoolfli to ho accepted 

School Support —Tho income from tho for the required altandniico, must bo good, 
state pormanaLit bcIigoI fund is appropriated must keep public aalioul teachers' rugistora, 
by tho legislature for distribution to tho townfl. and must bo taught in tJio English language. 
At preaaut tliia is fixed at $120,000 a year, and Iucorrigiblcs and persistant truants may bo 
this is distributed to tho towns on tho basis of sent Lo tho slnLa reform school. Attendance 
$1QQ lo cadi ucIiqqL, though uat ovc,r (UUw\ ta flora sc.v<tti ta GCteoU i& touted, unless the 
a town, and tho ronmindor on tho basis of tho elementary courao Jins boon completed, or 
school census, five to fifteen ycura of age. unless the child Is ever four Icon and lawfully 
Each town is required to appropriate an equal employed AH children undor sixteen must poa- 
Bum, and this can be used only Tor teachers' boss ago and schooling certificates, and these cstn- 
Wflgcfl, All forfeited apportionments and tho not bo ie^uod unless tho child " can road at sight 
not proc&cda of auctioneers' liconscs mo added and write legibly simple English Bontencos ” 
to the permanent fund, while tho net proceeds All sohoolfj receiving elate aid, directly or 
of dog licensea aTc used for annual maintenance indirectly, or exemption from taxation, immt 
in tho towns where paid, TJic slate also makes ho open to state inspection. As practically 
a large number of mnnll jqiccial appropriations. all nonstalo schools roccivo such oxomption, 
Teachers and Training,—Tno state om- almost all arc open to inspection, Of tho 
ploys a total of about 2300 toacliors cacli year, total school attendance in the state, about 77 
over ono third of whom aro in tho city of por cent is in tho public schools, 10 per cent 
Providence. Of thcaa, 00 per cent have had in Catholic parochial bcIiooIb, and about 2 per 
normal school training. 25 per conL arc high cent in private schools, 

school or academy graduates, and 14 per cent Evening bcKooIs ara well dovolopcd in. the 
are college or umvorsity graduates. The aver- citios and towns, fifty-throe being maintained 
age salaries paid in 1011 were §042 per year at last report, A medical inspection act ic- 
for men, nnd 8587 for women. A stale salary quires tho appointment of medical inspectors 
law, enacted in 1000, requires a minimum jby tho townfl, and grants 8250 a year aid for 

salary of 3400 a year, and giants to towns ono this purpose All pupils, tcnchois, and janitoia 

half of the extin amount necessary tc» pay this must bo givon a madioal oxciininaticm nl least 
over salaries paid in 1000, All teachers' cor- ciuco each year, 

tificfttca aro gran tail by tho Stato board, undor Secondary Education —Evoiy town muBt 
rules and regulations adopted by it, the stato maintain a high school, or arrange with an 
corLificaLion ays Lem having completely dia- adjoining Lown to caro for its high school 

placed the old town licensing System. The pupila Tho course of study uiuaL bo approvod 

atato grants q pension to all teachers who hava by the Stato Board, if stato aid iB ox]>cctcd, 

taught tlurLy-five yearn, twenty-five of it in This is granted on the basis of 820 each for the 

tho state, equal to one half of tho average first twanty-fivo pupils, and 815 cacli for tho 
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second twonty-fivo pupils, in aver ago daily 
attendance There were 22 public high schools 
in the state at elate of last report, with ail en¬ 
rollment of over six Ilia us mid pupils 

Higher and Special Education, — Tho 
Rhode Island College, located at Kingston, 
is the agricultural and mechanical college It 
receives the Government grants for ngnculLurnl 
instruction, and Llic htato also appropriates SHO,- 
000 a year toward Hs support. Its attendance 
is 250. Brown UniversiLy ( q.o .) at Piovidcnce, 
under Baplist conLiol, ih a largo and important 
institution, opened m 1764, and is Lhc only 
collegiate institution in the state ofiermg full 
collegiate work. Both institutions are coeduca¬ 
tional, 

The sLaLo maintains a number of scholar¬ 
ships in the Rhode Island School of Design, 
at Piovidcnce, and two mcmbois of the State 
Boaid of Education have scaLa on tho School 
of Design Board of Diicctors The state aid 
granted to this institution is $8000 a year, 

The special institutions maintained by tho 
state aic the Rhode Island Institution for tho 
Deaf, at Pi ovidenee; tlio Rhode Island School 
foi Feeble-minded, at Slocum, the State Homo 
for Dependent and Neglected Children, at 
Providence, tho Oaklnwn School for Girls, at 
Howard; and tho Sockanosset School for 
Boys, also jil Howard. Tho last two arc rc- 
foimatory institutions, A nunibei of feoblo- 
muulcd pupilu mo eared foi outside tho state, 
and the blind, arc sent Lo tho Perkins Institu¬ 
tion for tho Blind at Boston, E, P. C. 


Ueforoncefl ■ — 


Uliotlo Island An Rcpis, of the Comr. Publ Scha, 
(qinec 181-1) and of the Slate lit/ of Edita (ainco 
1H70). 


Rhode Island La as TJe/nh'ap to Ed\icalion M 1000 cd , and 
Sunplemeu La to date 

StockW-Ell, Tiioa B . Editor Ihstoru of PnWic 
Education m Jihoda Island, 1G30~~1S7(> (Provi¬ 
dence, 1H70 ) 

A Quarter Ceulury nf Educational Progrefla in Rhode 
ItjlmiU, in /?, / Schs, kept, RM)0, pt, VI, 

pp. 1-IS. 

Historical Sketch of Lh& SyaLom nnd of the Work of 
the State Board of Education in 12 J, Sch. Kept, 
1801,111) 11-10,210-207. 


Tolma.N’, W II History of Ihaher Edueotion ill Rhode 
Island U, S Ilur I2d, ; Cire In/. 1S0-1, No 
1. (Washing Ion, 1B9-1J 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS, — Scholar¬ 
ships founded by the will of Cecil John Rhodes 
(1853-1002) Lo be awarded to citizens of tho 
British Colonies, and to studonts from tho 
United Slates and Crormnny, Tho scholar 
ships fire Lo ho held at tho Univoisity of Oxford, 
tlie foundoi's Alma Motor, and me of the an¬ 
nual value of JC300 (£250 for Cfcimoii scholars), 
tollable for Lhreo years, The trustees of the 
will me thn Hail of llo^choiy, Earl Grey, 
Mr Albert Boil, Sir Lewis Lloyd Michdl, Mr, 
Bourchiei Fianeis Haivksloy, and Dr, Le/tiidei 
Stan Jameson Cecil Rhodes devoted his 
life to the service of tho British Empire. Pre¬ 
vented by climatic conditions from living in 


England for any length of fcnno, ho settled 
in South Africa only a few months after enter¬ 
ing Chid College, Oxford. In South Africa 
financial success opened up to linn groat op¬ 
portunities for imponal servico, inspired 
tluoughout by faith in the British Empire and 
desno to advance what he rcgaidcd to bo its 
beneficent influence for civilization. The 
foundation of the scholarships was inspired by 
the same motives. To tho maiming of a 
scheme foi promoting tho advancement of the 
British Empire Rhodes had nlieudy Lurned his 
thoughts as early na 1877 The plan of found¬ 
ing scholarships was not developed until 
1899, when lie drew up his sixth will, further 
elaborated by codicils The intentions of 
the founder aro best stated in his woids, ns 
taken from the will — 

Wlicrcns I consular that the education of young 
flnlonMls lit ono of the Universities m the United King¬ 
dom 13 of great advantage to thorn for giving breadth 
to tlicir views, for their instruction in hlo and manners, 
nnd for maUlling into Lhcir minds Iho advantage to tlio 
Column V\a yM\ |V* to the UmtMl Kingdom of tho ro- 
tonUon of the unity of Lhc Empire And whereas in llio 
case of young Colonists studying at a UniveruiLy in tlio 
Uni Led Kingdom I Attach very grcftl importance to 
the BmversiLy having a residential system such as ifl 
in force nt Lite Universities of Oxford nnd Cambridge, 
for without it Lhoao students nrc at tho most critical 
period of their lives left without ntiy eupervision 
And wheieaa I ulao degire to encourago and foster nn 
Appreciation of tho advantages which I implicitly 
bellnvc will result from tho union of tho Engbdi-speak¬ 
ing- peoples thiougliQiit the world and to oncourngD in 
the students from tho United Slates of North America 
who will benefit from lhc American Scholniships lo ho 
calnbhflhed for tho reasons nhovo given at tho Unl- 
vcr/iily of Oxford under this my Will an attachment 
ta tho pountry from which they have sprung but with¬ 
out I liono withdrawing them or Ihpir sympathies from 
tho land of their adoption or liirtli. Now Llicrrloro 
I direct my Trustees na soon as may be nfLer my dcaLh 
nnd either flimiiltancoiialy or gradually as they shall 
find convenient mid if gradually then in such order 
na limy shnll think fit Lo ealnbllsh Iot male sLudouLs tho 
scholarships licremnfLcr direcLcd Lo ha established each 
of which shall ho of yearly vnluc of £300 and be tenable 
nt any College in the UmversiLy or Oxford for thren 
conguciilivo years. 

For colon ml students seventy-eight scliolflr- 
eliipa were assigned, and foi tlio United States 
two scholarships foi’ each state or tointory. 
The scholaiihips arc to bo paid out of the in¬ 
come of tho fund left for the purpose. By 
codicil of JftiiuiLiy, 1001, Rhodes left five yearly 
scholarships of the annual value of $250 for 
three yonrs for studonts of Gorman birth to be 
nominated by the Gciman Emperor, 

After tho death of Mr. Rhodes the trustees 
appointed Dr. Goorge R. Parkin, president of 
Upper Canada College, Toronto, ns their 
agent Dr, Parkin conducted the negotia¬ 
tions with the University and Colleges of 
Oxford for the conditions under which Rhodes 
scholais would be received, and visited the 
centers from which the scholars woie to. bo 
drawn to arrange schemes /or their selection. 
Francis J Wylie, M.A , Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, was appointed as representa¬ 
tive of tho trustees to act as adviser to tho 
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Rhodes scholia and negotiator between those 
interested in tlio scheme and the University 

So far aa the University of Oxford is con¬ 
cerned, lives otdy condition (or minimum wan 
that prospective scholais should pass the Re- 
sponsions (qV.) or tin equivalent examination. 
Tile individual colleges expiesicd their will¬ 
ingness to accept Ithodos scliolnrH up to n 
certain luimhei, provided that they passed 
their entrance rermiremonh, It was the tloijiro 
of Rhodes that the scholars should be distrib¬ 
uted among the eollcgrs Ab a general rule, 
fivo is the maximum number or Rhodes scholars 
adiuiUed ni one your by any college 

Selection. Tha most difficult mutter to bo 
sctRpfl was the mode of selection, left in the 
Immh of rouunittcofl of .selection n|)])ointed 
in oacji stale or colony. The await! of scholai- 
flhips could not be by competitive examination 
nlono, ThaUvns excluded by the terms of the 
will. Nor could 0110 imifoim system of se¬ 
lection be established to eovei so wide an aiea 
nq that provided for, m which different systems 
of secondary education obtained and students 
attained maturity at different ages. On Llio 
whole, A bl email undcsirahlo fco appoint 
scholars (iiretdly fiom secondary schools, for 
if the ends, aimed at in the will were to bo at¬ 
tained. R was d cm iable to send Uic scholais to 
Oxford at mi age when they were not Loo old 
to adapt themselves to a new caviloiiment 
and not Loo young to appreciate the advantages 
and oppor turn ties afforded by the change. 
The ago limltfl act by the will were nineteen 
anil twenty-five, and these have been generally 
adopted, with the exception of 'IVest AusLinlia 
(17-25), QurmiRlnnd and Jamaica 
Newfoundland (1S-21), and fiouth Africa 
(10-21). Candidates were also Lo he unnuii- 
riod It was gonciafiy felt that the mode of 
hcIcoL ion suggested by Llic will merely defined 
the qualities desirable in the candidates, and 
could nowhere be followed in detail. Tho 
state in cut of Rhodes on tho subject w'ns as 
follows 1 — 

11 My dcsiro being Hint tlm atuclonU ivhn almll bo 
elected 10 the Sclinlarbiniifl filiull not be merely book¬ 
worms I three t that In tho elrKion of u aliuleut La a 
Scbolnrsluu regard shall be had to (i) hin lilt'Tiiry inul 
flchnliiHtic aUrnnmniiti, (Ji) his foiulne^ uf and Micccia 
in manly oufonor spnrls aurh ns cricket, rootlmll, and 
tbfc like, (m) bis quablici ol mnnhcjod, InilVi, courntft', 
devotion to duty, ftympnlhy foi llm pro Leo Lion nf the 
weak, kindliness. onsi'lriHlincHa, and fellnwnlii]), and (Jv) 
Ida exhibition till ring school rluyi of moral fciiro of 
rliiiraaler and of hiHlinrtfl to lead and Lo Itikn an ift- 
tnrefdl m bin HelinoImaLe^ fur LIiOho latter nUnbuLea will 
bo likely in after life lo guiilti Him lo esteem rim ijer- 
[oinumcc of public duLvrs an l\w lushest Mm," 

Qualifications.—The gencial qualificationa 
nccopUid in most of the colonies and stales aro 
the age Hinds, oiLizuiuthin, domicile, and tho 
passing of Responsions (<? ti ). The lie,spon¬ 
sions eyttnuiiation papcia ai'tt t»Gt mid examined 
by tlio Oxford authorities, and examination 
centers conducted undci the lespcctivo com- 
mUfota of selection nro nrninged, The exam¬ 


ination is merely qualifying, not competitive 
Candidates fioin such colleges and Universi¬ 
ties a n are affiliated with tlm Univemty of 
Oxfoul tuo, Q\ou\pt from llcsPcmmonH. 

In the United SLates the additional quali¬ 
fications arc that tlio floholaifl alinll have 
readied the end of tlio sophomore year at a 
recognized drgrcc-gi anting university oi col¬ 
lege m tho country, except in the uuu 0 [ 
MasHacliiiHetts, whore the committee of se¬ 
lection limy appoint from the second ary schools. 
Candidates imr>t furnish tho coirumUeoa of 
selection with certificates of ngo, ami n stalc- 
lncnt of their cdiicalionnl rjucer, including 
record in athletics and le.stJinomals Rom 
flcboolmustcifl and profexsois in colleges, The 
committees of selection aid required to inter¬ 
view each candidate personally, except where 
for special reasons bluy is nuL necessary, Tho 
arrange mm Is for tlio admission of elected 
scholais to the Oxford College are conducted 
through Mr. Wylie 

The qualifications for election me -very siim- 
Inr in tho Ihitish Colonies Local qunlifica- 
Lioim may be imposed, dealing with (I) age (the 
limits in some cosm bring changed); (2) resi¬ 
dence and domicile (candidates or their par¬ 
ents must have lived in tho respective colony 
for a ccilflin number of yeais); (3) education 
(CandidaLos must have alLciuled secondary 
schools mid ft spocilied uni vnuty clthci for 
part or for tlm whole of a degree course) All 
candidates must nnss tlio Rcspousions or bo 
exempted from llirm under the Hlatula for 
affiliated colleges. 

Rhodes Scholars at Oxford.—At Oxford tho 
Rhodes bdudiwh may enlwr umloi'Bmdvmto 
or po.stgrftdim(o Htmlrnls and may rend for 
honors or pass dcgitu'S, Tho noslgraduate 
degrees whioh mo open Lo qualified aoholms nro 
Racliclor in Lot leva, Science, or Civil Law. 
It is di file 111 L as yet to gonCrnlize, but it may bo 
sjiid tliat up to the present tho inajoriLy of 
Rhodesscliolftis, Colonial, Amciican, and Gci- 
nmn, have taken up the study of law or juris¬ 
prudence, both regarded as excellent prepaia- 
tion for public sei vice. Indeed, this to a large 
extent carries out; the intention of Uic founder, 
and the late IV T Harris (i/.m ) remeuks in ids 
Report for 1902 ns Coininlfl^ionci of Education: 
i% The Rhodes bequest is tho most timely of 
gifts foi lnghci education, because it gives op¬ 
portunity to begin this education of that class 
of om populalLon which will furnisli our con- 
sulnLos, our Jiome offices, and our embassies 
with attaches. Out of tho most successful 
of Uicho will come by and by our foroifi]i min¬ 
isters and our home experts in diplomacy. 

"England is llio besL place in which to begin 
this walk. Tho excellence of tho. University 
of Oxford is wiLhoul cloubt tho training of tho 
ready gantlomtvn who cannot be pushed oil lus 
feet by an attack diiccled ujiun tho weaknesses 
of his personality. IIis training at Oxford 
gives linn that secure salf-posscation arid eelf- 
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rc.spccL which oomnmnda the respect of liis 
fellows 11 

Litem //wmnnorcfi, or the classical school, 
receives a number of students, but as a rule Lire 
previous preparation of non-English schools 
is inadequate for the doniaiuli for this degree. 
Modorn history and English liloraturo also 
attract a small mopnrLion of the acholais 
According to the Report of the Rhodes Trust 
for 1010-1011, distribution of |,ho Rhodes 
scholars was ns follows: For tlic dcgico 
of B.A . hiie\cB Ihtmaniores , 14, natural 
science, 18; junspiudcnco, 44; history, 18; 
theology, 10; English literature, 8, t mathe¬ 
matics, Qj modem languages, 3; onginccnng, 
B For advanced oi specially,cd corn sea 1 
D CX., 11; 118c, G, D.Litfc,, 10; MB, 10, 
A number of others were candidates for diplo¬ 
mas. The showing of the scholais hnx on 
the whole not been above the average. So 
far as the American, scholars me concerned, 
the reports of their tutois afford an interest¬ 
ing basis of comparison beLwoen the prepa¬ 
ration which thoy have received at homo 
in school and college nnd the attainment) 
wide]) for their ago and sLanding they mo ex¬ 
pected to have i cached at Oxfonl For thou 
energy, induetiy, fieriousness, keenness, and 
interest the reports have nothing bvit the 
highest praise. But the feeling is that on the 
whole the American scholar is superficial and 
lnaccuraLo, is a dilettante rather, than n closo 
student, is restless and not good at long spells 
of work, is not clear or precise in expression, 
and, finally, "knows nothing well, bub knows 
something about ft great many things. 11 Of 
the scholais ns men of chnmctei with influences 
Tor good, tlio Oxfoul mitlioiUics apeak in the 
highest terms Many of tlic Rhodes scholars 
have distinguished themselves in athletics 
In 1007 an American scholar was elected picsi- 
tlciit of the Oxford Athletic Club, and m 1006- 
1909 oub of fivo icprcscnta lives in tin? track 
meet against Gamin idge, four were Americana 
Socially it was felt for a time that tho Amoii- 
caiis kept somewhat to themselves, although 
at an early meeting iL was decided not to form 
any distinct or sepmatc organizations. Ib is 
to bo lcmcinbcicd, however, Lhat tho American 
scholars, at any rate, and many of tho colonists 
arc a Few years above tho average ago or tho 
Oxfoid student and Lhat they come up with 
entirely diflcront tiadilionfl. On tha wliolc, 
burners tended to bienk down, and the Ilhodca 
scholar is tending moio and moie to identify 
himself with tho social life of Oxford and of 
his college, to form fiiendsliips, and to under¬ 
stand the English attitude in just the spirit 
desired by tho Coloasus of fcjoulh Africa, 

RoIcrencoB — 

Carnegie Fnimdahon for Hid Advancement nC Tench- 
niff. Fifth Annual Report, pp 50-02. (New York, 
1010 ) 

Fuitoh, R TA, Tho Cecil Rhodea ScViDlurahipfl Bul- 
Iptin of tlio University of MiSMfesipiii, Sujipl, to 
Alin 3 (1003) 


PAiiKm.GR. The Rhoden Schalarahiys (London, 1913 ) 
SciiOLZ, 11. F , nnd Hound eck, 9, F Oxford and Iho 
Rhodes ,Scholarships (Oxloicl, 1007 ) 

U S. Bur. Educ, ficp CoPi Ed , lDDO-lDOl, Yol. 
II, Pl» 2-147-2150, 1002, Yol I, UP- 040-050, 
1005, Vol 1. pp 41-55, 1010, Vol I, pp. 157- 
15(1. 

WylIl, F J Cccd Rhodes ami his Scholars as Factors 
in I Hfernaho rial Conciliation, Puld liy the Aw, 
Aesne. for International Conciliation (New 
Yotk, 1012,) 

Sea Poole's Index to Periodical Literature or tho 
Binder's Guide to PcnWiwjf Literature. 

RHODES, UNIVERSITY OF — Rhodes, 
owing partly, it is to be presumed, to its con- 
tml position in the Gicck world and its policy 
of neutrality m Greek politics, became caily 
an important scat of learning; in tho last cen¬ 
tury of the pic-Chiistian cm and the first 
century ad it shared with Athens the distinc¬ 
tion of being the most prominent university 
center m the ancient world and of attract¬ 
ing to ib schools tho largest number of stu¬ 
dents. It was from Athens and Rhodes, we 
arc told. Unit Ptolemy PhilatIclphu/3, in tho 
fust part of the fluid century n c, collected 
books for tlic icccnlly established libiaiy at 
Alexandria, Rhodes was also the birthplace 
of many distinguished men of letters — among 
others, of the epic poet Pcisandcr, of Cleobulus, 
one of the tieven Wiso Men, of the lyric poet 
Timocrcon, of the comedy writer Alcxaiulrides, 
of Eudemus, the PnripnlcUc philosopher, and of 
Panic Li us, the Stoic philosopher, Tlic name 
of Apollo ulus. Rhodius, the authoi of the 
Argonautica, is insepambly connected with 
the island, foi it was there that Apollonius 
lived and taught for many ycms r after ho 
retired fiom Alcxandna. Dionysius Thmx 
also made Rhodes his home for tho greater part 
of his life. 

Tho studies which were most favored at 
Rhodes nnd weic chiefly influential in giving 
cclcbnfcy to the island in an educational way 
were rhelonc and philosophy. Accoiding to 
the tradition, the Athenian orator yEschincs, 
after his defeat at tho hands of Demosthenes 
in the celebrated auitoncal contest over the 
golden ciown, retned to Rhodes about 330 n c. 
and set up a school of rhetoric there. Whether 
tho study was, as is further slated, thus fiist 
established at Rhodes by yEscIuucs or noL, it 
doubtless flouiiahcd thcic from thaL time on¬ 
ward We hear little, howcvei, of its course 
until towaid the end of the second century n.c 
In tha first century n.c. the island was visited 
by many distinguished Homans, — among 
others, by Mark Antony, Cmsar, Ciccio, 
Brutus, and Cassius, —who listened to tlio 
lcctuics of the professors and studied in tho 
schools The most famous of the LcilcIicvh of 
lhctorie were Apollonius Malucos and Apol¬ 
lonius Molon The lalLci was honid by both 
Crosar and Cicero, and through Cicero ho 
influenced Forcibly the course oT Roman ora¬ 
tory, Toward the end of the first century 
ii c the rhetorician Theotloius of Gadam was 
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mottled at Rhodes, and hia lcctmcs woic at¬ 
tended there by TiheviuB, who was lu_lor Em- 
l>oroi, during the time of the laltei’a rcLiic- 
meat Lo the island Tho Rhodian oratory 
was fluid to have a distinctive chru motor and 
to hold a position midway between the turgid 
Asiatic stylo and the terse and chaste Athenian 
stylo. 

The various schools of philosophy were well 
represented at Rhodes, The most famous of 
tho philosophers whoso names me nbsociated 
With the island were PamoLius and Posidonius 
Panto tins was born at 11 bodes, but taught afc 
Hoinu ami Athena Posidonius, though a 
native of Apnmcii in Syria, held hia school 
at Rhodes While ho was nominally a phi¬ 
losopher, his inliilcsLs extended over many 
fields, and hia lectin cs dealt nppiuenLly with 
moral philosophy, physical science, mid his¬ 
tory. Ills school attracted Llie Romans hi 
great numbers to Rhodes Among those who 
hoard him were Cicero and Feunpey Moth 
P ante tins and Posidonius influenced Cicero 
stiongly. On the dculh of Posidonius his 
school passed into the hands of his ginndsoii, 
Jauon 

Do sides the Bciiools of rhetoric ami phi¬ 
losophy them were various other schools at 
Rhodes, — notably schools of gimmnai, ar¬ 
chitecture, painting, and geography The 
most linnoi taut of the graininnimm was Dio- 
nysiiifl Tiunx. In tho piinoipale of Antoninus 
thus the city of Rhodes was partly destroyed 
by an eiutUcjunko, aiul it never came mLo great 
piouiincmco after that Lime, J, AY. JL W. 

RoferoncosJ — 

GbldBH, II, vou, Gc-achiehto (ter alien Rhothcr. 

(JInn(/. iOOO ) 

Tom\, Cecil. Rtadem Ancient Tuned, (Ornbritltw, 
i6ar>) 

Walden, J AV II 7% PimjeraiUca of Ancient Greece 
(New York, 100 0.) 

RHODESIA, EDUCATION IN. - Rho¬ 
desia ia administered by the Bn fish South 
African Company, The' Company instituted 
public education in 1800 when a Director of 
Education wm appointed foi southern Rho¬ 
desia, This Department in addition to the 
Director now has a clinical stall or three, and 
three liispectoifi Under thcDenm tment there 
arc nine secondary schools (moulding second¬ 
ary departments), thirteen farm schools, twenty 
urban schools, 120 native and thiee coloiod 
schools. The schools arc supported by tho 
government. There is no training institution 
for teacher, but buisnrics enable woman 
teaohors to attend Grey College. Uloomfontcin. 

O. AV. 

See SoutiI Afuica, Education in 

Raforonco 

EriHliUKi, Iloiirtl of l^tlucn Uon. Special Reports on 
Educational iSijfojccta, Vol XIII (lUOfj), mi 145- 
161 > System of li'ti ucof i on in SoufAcm Modem 

RHYTHM. —The regular recurrence of 
similar phases of any phenomenon aftci lougoi 


or shorLer Inlcivala. The perception of q 
R crios of vLiylhimca.il auditory, LacLunl. DT 
visual sLnmili is attended by a peculiarly 
agreeable feeling In ninny, if not nil, Biich 
cases, Uuhc is n tendency to iuovon\cutR of 
the muscles of tho limbs oi throat or other 
parts of the body m iinibori with the time of Hie 
rhythmical nones. The guisscc movements of 
tho limbs, as m walking and ill swinging the 
nuns, become rhythmical because of the tend¬ 
ency to ompliamzo ono Hide of the body river 
the oLher in miiHimlui performance, Even tho 
more automatic physiological processes occur 
in various rhythms 

fio fu n( lam on Lai is this tendency to rhytlnn 
Hint stimuli which arc piemmted objectively 
in a peifcclly uniform maimci becomo broken 
up into a series of rhyUniia in which a sub¬ 
jective emphasis is placed upon tho stimuli afc 
legular intervals, ns, foi example, in listening 
to the lick of a clock 

It is ft well-known fact Hint lhyllim nids in 
physical woik, and experiment shows Lhftt tho 
same is Line of lnenLal weak In experiments 
with tliu orgograph tho subjects Lend to fall into 
a i cgulai* rate of lifLing tho weight Adult wilt¬ 
ing is clnuacLori/eel by a faeries of rhythmical 
movements winch distinguish it from tho 
wriLing of children, IL hns also been shown 
Hint liicic tire periods of gierdoi or losa energy 
throughout a day's or even a season's work 
winch tend to recur rhyLhmienlly. Tho well- 
known phonoinouon of micluftlion of attention 
is another instance of ihylhin occuiring in the 
mental hfo. Rhyllmuenl tendencies nrc aho 
present in human speech and often in proso 
IitcifttuiR. Tho fundamental oharftclCL , of 
rhythm is also made evident by tho tendency 
of early lUcrutmo to take Ihn form of poetry, 
and by the liking of children foi vovse where 
the lhythm is very marked, and nlao in the 
pluaenro thnAr is derived from drmoing and simi¬ 
lar forms of rhythmical movemonLs 

E II. C, 


Inferences: — 

Conn on, IC /Esthetics, pp 06-104, 118-121 (Now 

York, 1010) 

Judd, C II, PaycholoQu, up. 207-200, (Now York, 
1002) „ , 

Mipjbii, J Motor, Visunl mid Applied Illiythina, 
Psych Rep., Mon Suppl , Vol. V- 


RHYTHM, — See MuaiCAfc Notation. 


RICE, VICTOR MOREAU f 101A-1BOO). — 
State Suporintniulont of Schools; was giiulu- 
alud from Allegheny Collage in Ifl4l. He 
taught at IlulTiih) mid was city Hupei mtondenb 
of schools tliore from 18.11 to 185*1 ID was 
Stale SupiivinUMulenlf of Public Iusluiclion in 
Now York fiom 1854 to 1857 and again from 
1802 to 18G8. He was active in the cstftb- 
h&hmoul of uovnuvl aohools and the abolition 
of the rnto bills, which made tlic schools of 
New York free, W S. M. 
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RICHARDS, JAMES B. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


RICHARDS, JAMES B (1817-1886).— 
Foundci of schools for fcrblo-imndcd children; 
Tvns educated m the public schools of Massa¬ 
chusetts Ho was a teacher in Chauncy 
Ilall (Boston), and later whs associated with 
his father-in-law, Samuel G Howe in the 
organization of a soliool for feeble-minded 
ahildion. Ill 1952 ho became the principal of 
the newly oiganizcd Pennsylvania, Sohool for 
Feeble-minded Ho was the author of several 
papeis and rcporls on the care and training of 
the feeble-minded W, S. M 

See Defectives, Schools Fan 

RICHARDS, ZALMON (1311-1890),— 
Educator, was graduated from Williams Col¬ 
lege in IS36 lie was tcachci in the district 
schools of Massachusetts, principal of acade¬ 
mies at Cummington, Maas , and Stillwater, 
N.Y ; and puncipnl of the pvcpmatoiy depart¬ 
ment of Columbian University at Washington, 
He was one of the roundels of the National 
Education Association (([v,), and its president 
in 1858 Ills publications include Historical 
Sketch oj the National Education Association j 
and numerous papers oil cducaLlonnl subjects. 

W. S M, 

RICHELIEU, JEHAN ARMAND t DUC DE 
(15B5-L042)*— Tlin educational significance 
of Bicholieu in the history of Fiance is not 
Blight Ilia Qiiatocmtic temper, no less than 
the onoimous constructive woik he wns called 
upon to do, prevented him from taking the 
least interest in the almost complete lack of 
cleincntaiy education; but for higher educa¬ 
tion ho thd much lie himself received n 
Bcanty education, that, as a young noble, m the 
College dc Navarre nnd Fluvincl'a Academy; 
then, when he was destined for the Church, 
in Iho St John Latoran College. Seeing no 
escapo from tho clerical life, his ambition scorns 
to have concentrated on academic and theo¬ 
logical distinction, and he became an assiduous 
student. This led him, when he became a 
bishop, to press for a reform of clerical educa¬ 
tion^ The majority of lu3 clergy had had no 
training, and had been submitted to no in¬ 
tellectual tests whatever He cooperated with 
Cardinal do Bdrullc in foi imng the iirst som- 
inaiies for the education of piicsts (in tho 
first decade of tho seventeenth ccntuiy). as 
distinct from the old episcopal schools, whioli 
were either ti ana formed or m decay His 
breach with the Church put an end to his 
educational influonco among tho clergy, but ho 
remained a gonoious patron or the fiorbonne, 

As chief niinistoL' of Louis XIII lie did noth¬ 
ing for education m the strict sense Not 
only was there no demand for it, but his la¬ 
bors ill other directions were gigantic. His 
ideal for the people at largo was placid con¬ 
tent, with neither too much nor too littLo 
money, and did not include matrnotion. Blit 
he did much to foster the higher literary cul¬ 


ture of Franco in his latci ycaii The in¬ 
fluence of the Renaissance in France had been 
promoted by the coming of the Medico, but 
retarded by the long feudal and religious 
tioublea A number of lay tyiitci'fl wore flow 
preparing the new cutting and Richelieu, both 
personally and through hia niece, the Duchess 
d'Aiguillon, was a wAiin patron of Corneille 
(with whom lie quiurolcd after a lime), Voi- 
ture, and tho lending writoia, His own liter¬ 
ary work was poor, but it ia clear that he took 
a genuine inteicst in the advance of culture 
lie pressed France to lival the liter [uy su¬ 
premacy of Spain and Italy, and set a pro¬ 
found and fnr-secing progimn for the Acaddmie 
Franyaise, which lie founded Hearing, in 
1034, that a group of Parisians were in the 
habit of meeting occasionally for a modest 
discussion of letters, he pressed them to form 
a corps, or legal corporation, enlarged their 
numbers, and became first president of the 
now Academy The task he set them was to 
foige the language, which was then very im¬ 
pel feet and erratic, and make it a finci im¬ 
plement. They woie to cieatc a stand Aid 
Dictionary, Grammar, Rhetoric, and Poetic. 
Richelieu did not live long enough to see tho 
famous Dictionary completed, and the rest of liia 
program was abandoned Ilallani describes 
the Academy as "the meal illustrious institu¬ 
tion in the annals of letters " J Me. C, 

Sec Academy, 

References — 

IIanqt/UjXi Q J/ia/ffirfl dit Cardinal do Richelieu* 
(Ineomplclo,) (Pm i9 awl London, 1&03 and 1003.} 
McCabe, J The Jron Cardinal, (London, 1000.) 
PEBKlNfl, J B. JlicAchcu find the Growth of French 
Power (London, 1000) 

Robhon. "VV Tho Life of Cardinal Richelieu (London, 
1854 ) 

RICHMOND COLLEGE, RICHMOND, 
VA. — An institution established by charter 
in 1840 by a body of trustees to whom was 
transferred the Virginia Baptist Seminary, 
founded in 1832 by the Virginia Baptist Educa¬ 
tion Society for the tinining of ministers Tho 
woik consisted at first of two years of picpara- 
tory and of two ycnis of collego work; a 
junior class was added in 1846 and a senior olnaa 
in 1849 Work was suspended during tho 
Civil War, but was renewed in 1866. In 1872 
a memorial fund was collected, and buildings 
were erected, A now library and museums 
were established, and commercial and law de¬ 
partments were added Women wore admitted 
to the liberal nits classes in 1808, Ten yoais 
later the College began to cooperate with tho 
Viigima Baptist Education Commission in 
collecting funds for tho establishment of ft 
Woman's College undci tho control of the 
trustees of Richmond Collego. A condi¬ 
tional grant of SI50,000 was also made by tho 
General Education Boaid, and this sum is to 
be the nucleus of a fund for the furthci ex¬ 
tension of the equipment and instruction of tho 
187 
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College, Collegiate work, for entrance to which 
fourtcon units of high school work aic re- 
quucd, is given, leading to the dcgices of 
1) A and B 8 A Hfhonl of law giving two 
years' woik leading to the LL B degree is also 
inn in Lai nod. The cniollnicnL of .students in 
1010-1011 was 330 There is ft Incully of 
twenty-two members. 

RICHTER, JOHANN PAUL FRIEDRICH, 
“JEAN PAUL 11 (I703-|lS2. r >). — The great Cier- 
mnn humorist, bom m Wuiunedel, Bavaria, 
was Lho son and the grandson of schoolmasteijj. 
111 a lather became laloi u pnsloi, a calling for 
which the sou undcitook training at the Uni¬ 
versity of Lei paig Throlop’ hiukinp? in in¬ 
terest, he turned his attention to the study 
of lit era Line Ills plans suflrrcd change, ow¬ 
ing to Lho needs of his wklowcd inn the*. Dur¬ 
ing Hcvcral years he taught, fust solving as a 
family LuLor, and Intel conducting a private 
school with seven pupils. AltlituigU lie had a 
firm hold oil these charges and struggled to 
tench them as he conceived his office, formal 
insinuation was notably wanting Ilia literaly 
nativity nsscrLrd itself dm mg lliesc early days 
of struggle with poverty and elusive famo ns 
an author. The peculiarities of Jus style mul 
the oddity of ideas nt fust delayed llio iccop- 
Lion of his writings, aiul GvenUmlly won for 
him the Gtoimmi chriracLeri/iUioii or ff Jean 
Taul, dcr Einzigo 11 lie finally settled nt 
Uayieuth mid devoted his lime to writing, 
showing n remarkable productivity which 
filled soino sixty volumes Among these may 
be mentioned Quinlux Fulein amt Maria 
Wins ns bearing cm education. With all his 
dreaming nnd fanlnsriu trull* he possessed a 
rare power in descnhing childhood and yoiiLh 
Ilia duel consideration of Lho pioblninri of 
education is found in Lriaufij or the Doctrine 
of Education (1807). Adopting for Lho Lille 
the Romnn goddess of newborn elnldimi, ho 
Wrote aut of hin cxpcuencei ns a teacher for 
Lhn benefit of parents, especially mothers, In 
spite of its subLitlo, the book is not a system¬ 
atic tieadsc, noi is |t a populiu work IIo 
cnLicized Rousseau’s Emile n« ft negative, im¬ 
moral, and futile scheme, hut accepted the 
humanizing point of view of this informer. 
With a tender regard for childhood, lie would 
break the homlnge of the schoolioum in oidor 
to give thcii early life a joyous ficedom, In 
detecting the great educative functions of 

r ilay, dancing, games, lmisio, and laiiy wienies, 
ic became a rororuiinoi’ of l'Yoobel and tlio 
kindergarten. Punishment, is an " unchUd- 
likc word 11 Beenuso of his keen appreciation 
of woiiifiiik natuio, the Lioatincnt of ronialo 
education is oi\o of the most valuable pivrlH of 
tlio book Physical and moral education re¬ 
ceive attention. Religious teaching is to pro¬ 
ceed without catechisms, founulrc, and at¬ 
tend ancc on wo is lup. He reminds one nf 
Locke in tha little space given to intellectual 


education or i nab Lie Linn. Witli criticisms 
foi the u classical parioLs,” he urges Lhc V ci- 
naculnr ns tlu; true subject matter of instruc¬ 
tion The wmk closes with a clienm of tlio 
ff Paradise nf Children ,J Lciwia, not written 
for pedagogues, and supported by his literary 
reputation, leached a wide culture group and 
gave permanent nciviuc m Lhc humanization 
of education in the nineteenth century Many 
of Inn ideas, in Urn form of aphorisms, havo 
pansodinLo tlio common language of cducaLion. 
“Tim ail of eiluonLion ought to aim at a stand¬ 
ard of elevation superior Lo what may happen 
to bo the spirit of the limn —for tho child is 
Lo bo educated not fm the piesciit moiety." 
41 Tiie spirit of education is nothing more than 
nn endeavoi to liberate by means of a freeman, 
the ideal human being winch lies concealed in 
cvn y clnld ” 11 To wide upon education means 
to wiito upon almost everything at once, for it 
has to card fm a microoosni of Llio microcosm 11 
"The heal and most complete education cannot 
exhibit its true power upon ono child, lnit upon 
a nuinbei of united children “ E. F, B, 


ItolBiencDB' — 

CahiaI-i;, T Crifirrit arid Miscrlfanroits Easai/a, Pt 2 
(London, IHHfj.) 

Fincinji. K Juirr Pouf In Dir Klasaikrr dcr Pjhla- 
Urnjd, Vnh IX mid X, (LnnKriMiilan, I«HD— 
IKtlO ) 

Hawley, Ci P lh/, IVisrhiia orid Phdaaophy 0 / J, P. 

l\ Ilichtcr (London. l.SSI ) 

Lanul, K Lttntin m hat jtlldtiQOouirln'n A’ffli Arn rmd 
Union ills i£/Mi ITtrArn 1 ru <1 drm LfPirifc rfra irronOtf- 
te 11 AYAtjIihi isftTfnin jl fa rut Jl'iu in /inenf/jrd, wif 
Jluhhr’i liuwajihir w In IliltUnthrk jtilifoQogi'idier 
Kinsinkir, Vul XXIV (lict ed, LiuiffnjflaUn, 

i m) 

MIJncii W /inn J J rtnh dvr Vurfo&nrf tier LnaiU*. 

(llrrliu, 11107 ) 

Riciirfji, J V F Lfuirjfi. 1H07; 2d ed , revised, 1H14| 
Riir1i*U trunsliUimiH hy A 11 . London, 1HJK; 
PohUhi, 1HH3, wilh ldo^ni|iliy r London. lb7Q; hy 
8, Woml. Loudon 1HH7. 

tViiiTii, (I. J P. P JtichUr ah PftilaQoijc, (llrnmlen- 
burKi 1H03 ) 


lUCKETS — A complex disflnao charactcr- 
i/rd by constant lesions in the bones and disturb¬ 
ances of nutrition It is a matter of dispute 
whether the changes in the bones are of ail in¬ 
flammatory nature or the result of disordered 
nutrition; but the general opinion ia that tho 
cause is a lack of proper food, with lieicditmy 
tori deucy Tlio disease occius most frequently 
finm the sixth to tho twentieth month or lifts and 
affects both sexes rqunlly; it occius more fic- 
quently among cm Lain laces, Tor cxtiniplo, tlio 
negroes and llie ItidiftUHj is nuicli inoicficqiiont 
and moie pionounced in the case of llio jioor 
than in the case of lho well-to-do, and morn fre¬ 
quent in the city than m the country; tlio phe¬ 
nomena of rickets are nt their maximum toward 
tho end nf Lho winter, at a minimum in rniUunn; 
and the disease is more ficqucnL in Lho Icinpci- 
atc Konra than in the tropical and subtropical 
counlucH ov lho extreme north Rickets ib 
said to occur sekloin in white cbildron on noi- 
nial bicasl feeding; it is rarely absent in bcihics 
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fed foi a long time exclusively on propriclnTy 
food without fresh milk Its significance for 
Bcliool hygiene lies in the fact that school 
children who have Buffered from neketa i\a 
infants me more liable to develop spinal curva¬ 
ture, flat foot, and the like, mul honcc should 
receive special caio dining the school pciiod 
with it gard to dioL, posture, physical exercise, 
and gonoral hygienio suriounclmgs, 

W II. D. 

Roferoncoa — 

Hoi /r. L 12. Diseases of Infancy and Childhood (Now 
York, 1900 ) 

Kasso'ivit/, M. Ubor llnrhltiq, II OalcochoncIriLis 
rn.clcln Jahrbuch /Ur Kinderhcilkundc 1012 Vol 
XXV. Heft 2 ( up 104-212, licit 3, pp 334-310 

RICKOFF, ANDREW JACKSON (182*1- 
1899),—School superintendent; educated nt 
Woodward College, Cincinnati Ho was 
superintendent of schools nt Portsmouth 
Ohio, principal of schools at Cincinnati; anil 
fiom 1SG7 to 1882 superintendent of schools 
nt Cleveland lie was the author of a senes of 
arithmetics and many papers on educational 
topics. Ho was president of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association in 1859. 

W. a. m 


life^wna the extension of " Mends,” Ridding 
buying up land and making nltcintions out of 
his own pockrfc. 

The result of these changes, on which Rid¬ 
ding spent some £20,000 of his own money, 
and of the fame of his broad views shown 
in every department of education and school 
iife was that the luimbcis in the school ioso 
from 271 in 1806 to 420 m 1871, nt which it 
wns fixed as being as large ns one innn could 
peisonally know and govern When in 1884 
Ridding retired to the organination of the new 
bishop)ic of Southwell, which for twenty ycais 
ho governed with the same breadth of mind 
and generosity, he left Winchester with the 
reputation of the premier school of England 
for scholarship and morale, while of himself 
the old Wanlcn of New College, who had been 
opposed to most of the reforms, confessed 
that foi them ho deserved the title of Wyke- 
harnus alter A F L 

Sec Winchester College 

RelerencoH — 

Leach, A. F IlUlorj/ of Winchester College, (Lon¬ 
don, 1809) 

Mouehlv, C 13 Dulce Domum, (London, 1011 ) 
Hiddino, Ladv Lauiu Georoe Riming, Schoolmaster 
and. Bishop, (London, 1008) 


RIDDING, GEORGE (182S-1D04). — Eng¬ 
lish bishop and head mnstei of Winchester 
College, who Undertook the di/hcult task of* 
reforming and giving new life to the oldest and 
moat famous and moat conservative of the 
Great Engliah Public Schools Ridding,whosG 
father wna second master at Wiuchcstci, was 
a scholar of tho College fioxn 1840 to 1846. 
Although u bend of the roll” for New College, 
ho was ousted from Ilia scholarship by two 
founder's kin lie went to Bnlliol College in¬ 
stead and obtained a first class in classics, 
the Craven, soholmahip, and a mathematical 
fellowship at Exeter College In 1S5S he 
married the daughtcr of Dr Moberly Oj.f.). 
In 1803 ho was appointed second master at 
Winch eater and throe yenra later lie was elected 
head master, He at once devoted himself 
to reforms. Pie imported a first-class mathe¬ 
matician and scientist, Gcoigo Richardson, 
from Cambridge, and made both mathematics 
and science a reality In his own teaching of 
classics ho broadened the area by the mtro- 
duotion of tlw writing of English essays, the 
study of English history, and the placing of 
Chaucor and Bacon side by side with Vergil 
and Cicero, Eub his great ahangea wcio the 
enlargement, amounting to rc-crention, of tho 
site and buildings. Four new houses of thirty 
boys apiece, under as many new masters, were 
substituted for the unsanitary bairaclcs. called 
,f Commonors ,J ; and Lhc scholars' almmbors, in 
which they both woilcod and slopt, were doubled 
by the annexation of the nonresident fellows' 
aliambcrs abovo these, ao that they now worked 
in one and slept in another. The other change 
evon more important in its lcsults to the school 


RIDPATH, JOHN CLARK (1840-1900) — 
Authoi of school histories, was gi actuated 
from Dc Pauw UmversiLy m 1863 IIo was 
instructor in academics in Indiana and pro¬ 
fessor m Do Pauw Uiuveisity He wrote a 
scries of school histories and numerous popu¬ 
lar liistorioal works, W. S. M 

RIESE (also RIES, RYS, RYSE), ADAM 
(1492-1550) —German Rcclicnmoistcij born 
at StaPfclstoin. near Eainborg He was the 
authoi of the best known textbooks in arith¬ 
metic in the sixteenth century and Ins popu¬ 
larity is evidenced by the current German 
saying il nach Adam R\esc n (cf " according to 
Cockci J ' in Engliah) Ricse was a teacher of 
nnthmatio at Erfurt in 1522, and in 1525 at 
Annnbcrg, where he also served as bookkeeper 
at the mine^ lie was the most influeiiLial of 
all the Germans in leplacmg counter reckon¬ 
ing (duff der Limen) by the written computa¬ 
tions ( auff Fedei n) He wrote three textbooks: 
(1) Redlining auff dcr linihai gemachl (lurch 
Adam Riesen voim Staffclstcyni in masses man 
es pflcgl Izu lern in alien ? echemchulen guiiit- 
lich begnffen anno 1618 , a work on reckoning 
on the lino abacus. (2) IiecliGnung auff der 
Linihen und federn (in zal , mass und gewicht) 
auff allerley handicrung gemacht (und zusamcn 
gclescn) duTch Adam Riesm (won Staffchtin), 
Rechenmeislcr zn Rrffurdt in 1522, Jen, 
This was a shorter textbook than the first, 
with the addition of written computations. 
(3) TiJcc/icmmfl nach der Lenge auff den Linihen 
und Feder, Daizit forlcil und behendigkeit 
durch die Proportions Pradica genanl Mil 
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grilntlichon unlcrnchl den vi&ioi u. Di trek 
Adam Riesen in 1550 Jar This is the best 
known work, find, while making no now con¬ 
tribution, supplies ft useful arrangement of 
existing material, Work wdh countcia pre¬ 
cedes oxcrciBog with figures, tha nniiplnr arith- 
metical apeeationa are placed before the 11101 c 
complex; and drill nncl practice are ihrlh tprl 
upon In another woik, Em gcrcdicnt Ihirh- 
IcriH aiLff dan RcMffcl, Unucr u nd Pfundi 
gewichl (1533), Rieso gives n nilmbci of LhIiIch 
for ready reckoning and tlio AnmbWQcr Prod- 
ordnunoj giving tho _ fUustuationH in the 
woight of bread nocorcliiig to the fluctuations 
in the price of wheat. 

References. — 

HEnuET, R Adorn Ruse, jhii Leben, seine Rcriien- 
bfleher, lirid jane ylr/ 2 if Jlcchiien (Lei|)Zi«. 1892 .) 
Ca^toii. M. Geachichlo tier jUfllhcmafiL Vol. II 
(Leipzig, 1000 ) 

ICeuii, G Gcjcfuchiv. der Mrthadik ties Volkssehuluti- 
iernehts, Vol I (tiollia, IHB 8 .) 

Hmitit, D. E flora jlrif/irnfficd (Xlostnn, IOUH ) 
UNufin, V Dio Jlfdhodik der proUiscben drifJmic/iA in 
Jiwfonschcr DntwicUung. (Leipzig, 1888) 

RIGHT-HANDEDNESS. — Sec Amhidex- 

TEIUTY. 


RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. — Sco CniLD- 
lIOGD, LeOIHLATION FOn CONSERVATION of; 
Pupils, Rights and Duties of. 

RING LAYING — Sco KiNDi-mOAiiTCN. 


The nim of the association was " to establish 
ail agiicultiual, liteiaiy, and HcipuLifie college, 
whcie a ]line religious and moral life could bo 
lived " After the fniliuo of Uic experiment 
(18-1(1), Mr Ripley ciiRaged in teaching on 
Long Island, lie w«h edilfii or the American 
Cyclopedia , cocditor with Charles A. Daua of 
tlio New Amo lean Cycloptpdia, and joint 
Aiithoi with Jinyilnl Taylor of Handbook of 
Literature and Fine Ai ts. W & M. 

RIPON COLLEGE, IUPON, WIS. —A 
ccietUmvlumal inuliLuUon moorpin ated Jan. 
20, 18/U. No college elasseH were formed 
until the autumn of 1803, when tho Rev. 
"William E Mmimim was deetcil to tho 
presidency, and tlio college grew rapidly 
and substantially. Tho administration of 
Edward II. Merrill, I),D , LL.D., began in 
1870, and continued until 181)1. Rufus 
Cushman Flagg, D D. f wa« president fiom 
1802 to 10UO, lti oh a rcl Cecil Hughes, I) D, 
from 1001 to 1009; Silas Evans, A.M, 
D.D.j 1010. Tim entrance rerun lcmonis to 
the College aie Of trim units of high school 
woik. The college com sen lead to the degrees 
of A.I) and A.M Special pi ppm nlion is 
given foi teachers mid hn cull mice to the nro- 
fossioiml studies of law anti Lhcology A acfionl 
of music ta also maintained. Tlio faculty in 
1010-1011 consulLo<| of twenty-six memucra, 
and the Htudciit enrollment wjih 280. 3 10. 


RINTELN, UNIVERSITY OF, PRUSSIA. 
— iSfiUhlifihDd shoi'tly after Urn beginning of 
the Thirty Years' War (1021) by Count Ern¬ 
est of Schaumburg. It was one of normal 
Protestant msti&ulicmg founded at tlu? begin- 
mug of tho seventeenth century in Got ninny, 
for masL of which the University of Wit Lon- 
heig served as a model The institution 
never attained any special prominence, and 
was dosed by tho government of Westphalia 
on Deo 10, 1809, being aba di bed by tho Uni¬ 
versity of Marburg (q u.), R. T., Jn. 

Reference; — 

PiDEiniT, F K, T. Qeachxchic der University l Rinteln, 

(Marburg, 1812.) 

RIO DE JANEIRO, FACULTY OF MED¬ 
ICINE, SURGERY, AND PHARMACY. — 
Sea Brazil, Enu cation - in. 

RIPLEY, GEORGE (1302-1380) —Founder 
of the Drauk Faint Institute of Education cuitl 
Agriculture (aftenvards incorporated into tho 
Brook Farm Phalanx); was graduated from 
Harvard College, m 1823 sind fiom tho Cam¬ 
bridge Divinity School in 1820 Ho was liilor 
at Ilarvard for a year and then continued hia 
studies in Europe He engaged for a Lrmo in 
the ministry, and in 1S41 Fie began tlio Droolc 
Farm experiment. Two hundred acres of 
land were purchased utlloxbury (near Boston) 


RITES AND CEREMONIES. —See Pjiim- 
itivh Society, Eihtuation in; Indiana, 
Native Education or 

RITSCHL FRIEDRICH (1800-1870). — 
Classical snlLolrir and plnlologhm, bom in 
Thlki-ingcu, ami educated nL Erfurt, Witlcu- 
lierg, Leipzig, and Halle. IIis earliest interests 
ami contributions Woio nuviuly hi Greek litera¬ 
ture and antiquities. lie taught at Ilalla 
(18C5-1S7G) If is best known work is an 
edition of Planing, with cominentariea based 
on the famous Ambrosian palimpsest at Milan; 
nine plays appeared between 18IS and 1854, 
otlici plays being edited by his pupils. Ills 
studies of Plautus led him into rc9uaiches on 
the history of the Latin language and inserip- 
tioiia, of which ho made a collection (Pr^c® 
Latimiatia monunmila epigraphies 1802). 
Further studies and papers deal with the laws 
or Saturnian verse, the works of Vftiio, tlio 
iccent hisLoiy of classical philology, and tlio 
modem prommomlion of Latin, clo, llitBohl 
was a successful teacher and trained a number 
of scholars who oontinued his work. 

Hoferoncoa: — 

/Utocnicirtc r/ciifachD Rioorajihia, 

Saniiyb. J 15 Ilwtorv of f 7 /fTflai‘c<iJ pohalQrahip, 
Vo!. 111 . (Cambridgo, 1008 .) 

RITTER, KARL (1770-1850).— Tho founder 
of modern geography, born in Quodlinburg 
100 



RITTER 


in the present province of Saxony, At an 
early age ho lost hia father and was carefully 
educated by Ins mother, a women of rare in¬ 
telligence and character, with the help of fcho 
well-known educator Guths Mulha (q.u.). 
In 1784, when Salzmann (q u.) founded tho 
famous educational institution of Schncpfcn- 
tlml, he accepted tho talented boy ns one of hia 
first pupils Guths Mulha at the anmo time 
entered tho institution ns a teacher, and con¬ 
tinued to direct Rittci'a education until the 
latter, in 1706, entered tlio University of Ilallo 
to prcpaie for the teaching profession. Rittei 
very early showed n great interest in geogra¬ 
phy, and had the good fortune to have his 
interest stimulated by the instruction of 
Guths Mulhs, who taught this science in ac¬ 
cordance with the ideas of Rousseau and of 
the riulanbhropimsLs After spending three 
semesters at the TJnivcisity oF Halle, Ritter 
became tho tutor of the sons of the Frankfoit 
banker, Betlimann-IIolhvcg. With his pupils 
he traveled through Switzerland, France, and 
Italy, In 1807 lie spent several weeks with 
Pcstalozzi at Yverdun, and in the same year 
lie mot tho great naturalist and traveler, 
Alexander von Ilumboldl. From 1813 to 
1810 he lived in Gbttingcn, whcio his pupils 
(ono of whomlator became tho Prussian Minis¬ 
ter of Education) attended the University. 
There he produced his gicat work Die Erd- 
kunde im YGvhdltni8 zur Nalur und zur 
Gcschichlc des Mcnschen (Geography in rela¬ 
tion to Jiflhirc and to the history of man, 2 vols , 
Herliiij L817-1818), ivluch attracted general 
at London and procured foi him the pi of css ov- 
ship of gcogiaphy at tho University and tho 
Wav CoUogo of Uoilm. lie entered upon this 
woikin 1820, and from then until Lhc tune of 
liis death he remained active in the Leaclung 
and Lhc pioinotion of geogiaplucal science, 
llis scientific productions, moat of which 
appeared in the Proceedings of tho Beilin 
Academy of Sciences and of tho Geographical 
Society, the InLlerfounded by hinisolf, were vast 
and comprehcnsivCj but his ahief influence was 
excited through his IccLuics, Ritter's great 
service to geography consisted in lus new con¬ 
ception of the science as the connectinp hnk 
between Lhc sciences of nature and the sciences 
of man lie showed how tlio study of history 
must rest on that of geography, and the gieat 
attention paid to physical geography ill our 
schools to-day is duo to lus influence. In 
Anionca lus ideas Imvo been made familiar 
through the writings of Guyofc (fpu,) and his 
successors, Among Ins works lmisb first bo 
mentioned the second ediLion of lus Erdkunde 
(1822-1858), tlio first volume of which treated 
of Africa, Tho work wa, howeyor, expanded 
to such an enormous degree that in spite 
of tho appearance of eighteen more volumes 
it lcmaincd a torso, only the difi'oront countries 
of Asia being treated Pints of iL, such as 
the geography of Palestine, havo been trans- 


RIVALRY 

lata cl into English by W. L, Gago (London, 
1867). 

Of particular pedagogic interest arc hiB 
Letters on Pcslalozzi J & Method, applied to 
Scientific Education (1BG7) and Some Re¬ 
marks on a Methodical Instruction in Geog¬ 
raphy (1806) The latter of these allows how 
early Rittor formulated that clear conception 
of tiro nature ol gcogiaphy which lie kept 
throughout his life Ilia lectures on the 
History of Geography and of Discovc?ies, on 
General Geography, and on Europe were 
published nflci hia death. In honor of ilia 
mcmoiy two " Karl-Rittcr-Foundationa," ono 
at Berlin and one at Leipzig, havo been founded 
Their object is the promotion of geographical 
knowledge through aid given to cxploiera and 
scientific investigators, F M. 

References — 

AUge wienie Deutsche Biographic, XXVIII, pp 07D- 
G07 

Oaob, IV L. The Life of Karl RiUer (Now York, 
1007.) 

KhaTiVeji, G Carl Jlifter, cm Lcbcnslnld, 2 VdIb 
(H allo, 130-1, 2d eel, 1B75) 

Odem/undei!, II. Dcr gcoorapht&chc Unterncht pack 
den Grundsatzen dcr Riticrschan Schule, fltli eel 
(Leipzig, 1000 ) 

RITTERAKADEMIEN, — See Academies, 
Courtly j Gentry and Nobles, Educa.- 
tion OF, 

RIVALRY, RETINAL. — A phenomonon of 
binocular vision When an object not too fat 
from the eves is fixated, the right eye Tcccivos 
ft slightly thflcienb impression fiom that or the 
left, duo to lhc dilfeicnt positions of the 
eyes in the head If, then, as in the sterco- 
scojiCj any images go differing arc simultane¬ 
ously tin own on the foverc of tlio two eyes 
respectively, they will combine into an im- 
yncasiem liko that of the original object. This 
is called stereoscopic vision If, however, the 
two images arc veiy different (as, for ins tan ec. 
a red and a blue circle or a senes of vertical 
and one of homontni lines) so that they do not 
normally combine into any singlo familiar 
object, first one of the images will be seen and 
then the other, that is, instead of binocular 
leLinal fusion, there is a binocular retinal 
rivalry The lliythm with which the rivalry 
proceeds and the length of time that either 
image peisisU arc determined by a variety 
of factors, such as tlio lelativc intensity of the 
impressions, their relative complexity, etc. 
It is probable Lhal the immediate physiological 
cause of the change from ono imago to the other 
is inadvertent eye movements. R, P A 
References ■— 

Bimtian,TLB, MonagrCUihSupplament,Yah III, Na. 1. 
Psychological Review, 1800. 

ScirAEFEn, E, A Textbook of Physiology, Vol. II, p, 
1122 (Edinburgh, 1000) 

RIVALRY — Sec Emulation j Punishments 
and Rewards, 
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ROCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF 


RIVERS, RICHARD HENDERSON 
(ISM-1891). —■ College prosidout; was gradu¬ 
ated from La. Grange College, Alabama, 1833. 
lie was professor at La Grange College from 
1835 to 1813 and pic,sklent of Llio college from 
1854 to 1805. From 1819 Lo 1851 ho wna 
president of Centenary College, Louiaiaun 
Ilia publications includo Mental Philomphff 
(1800), Mo)al Pkilosojjhy (180G), mul Our 
Younif People (1880) W, 8 M. 

ROANOKE COLLEGE, SALEM, VA. — 
An institution for men established in 1853 
and since then continuing its work with¬ 
out mtci mission. In addition lo the regular 
college work a business course ib conducted. 
Tho entrance rcquiiemonts are fifteen units 
of high school work Tins Inst two ycius of the 
college combe, which 1 c ri cl a to l he A 11 degicc, 
is arranged in five groups The ALA. degree) 
is also confcnod by the college. The enrollment 
of collegiate students in 1011-1912 was 107, the 
faculty consists of nineteen members J. A M, 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE, TURKEY — An institution for lha 
higher education of Ihe iiaLivu races of tho 
Turkish Empire Tho Aden of its foundation 
was conceived by l>r. Cyrus IIundin, DP., 
LL D ( q Li.), who interested Christopher Tl. 
Hubert of New York in 1800 The hvo 
jailed funds to which Mr. Robert contributed 
largely and tho collage was opened m a rented 
houHo at llobck on llio Bosphorus in 1803. 
In 1804 the LruHLccii of IlobcrL College of 
Constantinople woio incorporated in the sLalo 
of Now Yoik and Lhc College bcoamo a pait 
of the University of tho SLalo of New York. 
Oflicinl recognition was given to tho College 
by an Irado gianted m 1801) by the Sultan, 
In 1871 it was moved to its present hiLc on tho 
heights of llomnch Ilissar. The aim of the 
founders of the College was " a model Christian 
College, in which tho first object is the develop¬ 
ment or Christian manliness in the students 
through the cultivation of tho opiritual na 
well as tho intellectual life." Preparatory 
and collegiate departments are maintained. 
Pupils arc admitted to the piopnrnLory do- 
pur tinent at tho age of ten mul Lo tho 
subfrcshmaii class of tho collcgiato depart¬ 
ment at foiuleon The usual courses, with 
English as tho medium of instruction, aic given 
and lead to the A B and B S. degrees The 
students aro drawn from tho whole of Eastern 
Europe and represent fifteen nationalities. 
Robert College has cducaLcd about 3000 
sLudanls fliuco its foundation, and has an 
annual enrollment of about 350 students. 
Thcio is a faculty of thirty-six membors, 

See Mihaions, Educational Aspect or 
MoDEllN. 

ROBINSON, HORATIO NELSON (180(1- 
1SC7). — Textbook author, studied at Prince¬ 


ton, was instiactor of mathematics at tho 
United HLairs Naval Academy (1825-1835); 
auLlior of Elementary Algrlnn (184G), Uni- 
iicr mhj Alydna (1817), Afllumoimj (1849), 
Geometry nml * Trigonometry (1850), Math c- 
viatical ()pautiann (1851), Analytical Geometry 
(1801), and several winks on niilhmolic, 

W. N. M. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMI¬ 
NARY, ROCHESTER, N Y. — Founded by tho 
Baptist denomination rn 1851) to liain young 
men for Llio Christian ministry Tiro regular 
course of Lhip eye lira covers Lhe literature of Old 
and Now Testaments in Hebrew, Cheek and 
English, systematic theology, chinch history, 
Christian ethics and pastoral theology, homi- 
lulics, elocution and wined oratory. Courses 
are given in church inline and in religions 
pedagogy An extensive elective system adds 
about forty courses to those of llio proscribed 
curriculum Practically all Hludcnta arc col¬ 
lege graduates A German department, es¬ 
tablished in 1852, furniihcH elementary ns well 
ns more advanced distinction, in a courso of 
six ycaiH llev Augustus II Strong, D.D, 
LL D , cample ted forty yenrs of hcivicq aa 
president, in May, 1912. At present there are 
lifleen men on thn two faculties The lnnteiial 
assets aio heyoml two million dolljus, of which 
Slp70t),00f) tun pinduetive. The students num¬ 
ber about 150 annually. J W. A. 8 

ROCHESTER. UNIVERSITY OF, 
ROCHESTER, NY. — Wan founded in 1850 
Its establishment wns the icaulL of two differ¬ 
ent movements, a local demand for an un- 
Hectanan college, and an attempt Lo icmovo 
to Rochester tho Baptist college at Ilamil- 
tou, N Y , now Colgate University. Tho ro- 
moval jilrvii was IhwarLed ijy tho advocates of 
a .stnelly denominational education. There¬ 
upon leading citizens of Rochester secured 
from Llio legislature a new charter to replaces 
tho cliuilcr of LS4G, which had been permitted 
to lapse during the removal eon It overfly, and 
elected a board of trustors. Instruction was 
begun in November, 1850 Although tire 
college owed its oxisUmco largo)y to the ef¬ 
forts and gifts or Baptist clergymen and lay- 
mon, its charter proscribed no denominational 
test for trustees or professors. Tho nrogrea- 
Bivo policy of its foundcia was further shown in 
llio lomarkahle u Plan of InsliuoLton " which 
wns about twenty years in advance of curicnb 
ideas in its omphnsia upon modern languages, 
science, and a liiniLed election of studies 
during Llio laltm half of tho course Tho 
University of RoohrFiler inrun tains only coursos 
leading to the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
bacholoi of seionce Its first president (1853- 
1888) was Mai Lm Ilrowcr Anderson, an edu¬ 
cator of commanding poi'souaUly lie was 
succeeded by David Jayno Hill (1 HSR—1890), 
lator Ambassador to Germany, and Ruah 
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Rhcca (1000). The collcgo Ims a campus of 
twenty-four acres, mno buildings, including 
new laboratories for pure and applied science, 
a library of 00,000 volumes, and cxcollont 
museums of geology and mincialogy and 
zoology, tho buddings and gi omuls me valued 
at §370,000 and the productive endowment 
at §042,000, The faculty numbers thiity- 
four and the students (1012) 427, of whom 101 
aro wo moil J, H, S, 

ROCHOW, FRIEDRICH EBERHARD 
VON (1734-1605), — Gorman nobleman and 
educator, the son or a Prussian Minister of 
State, educated privately and at tho Rilter- 
akadcmie at Biniiclonbui'g. In 1749 ho entered 
the army with which ho romnined until 1757, 
when he retired to Leipzig Here, thiough the 
[iLend ship of Gcllort, the pool, he continued 
his education in many fields, and became in¬ 
terested in tho chief philosophical movemont^ 
of the period. In the following year ho de¬ 
cided to take up tho administration of his 
csLalo at Itekahn and was thus biou^ht into 
iminodiatc contact with the matorinl and 
spiritual needs of tho country peoplo. These 
were particularly emphasized in 1771 and 1772, 
when the countryside was devastated by dis¬ 
ease and famine AfLcrsoino thought, Rochow 
determined that the only solution must coino 
thiough Ihe Bohemia, and in 1772 he wiote 
Vcmich ernes Schulbitches filr Kinder tier 
Landlcute zum Gcbianck in Dorfschuhn (An 
Attempt al a Schoolbook for Children of"the 
Country People far the Uac of Village School) 
in which lie pleads foi bolter educated and 
hotter paid teachers, lloehow was a sLrong 
advocate of the catochotical method of in¬ 
struction and introduced iL inLo all tho schools 
on his estates lie established schools at 
Rekalm, Gettin, ICmhnc, aiul other villages, 
and rebuilt the school at Rekalm To this 
school he appointed in 1772 Ilomnch Julius 
Bruna, who liad been in his household as musi¬ 
cian and secretary, and was now organist 
and choirmaster at Halborstadl Cathedral. 
The two, taking turns as teacher and pupil, 
elaborated the catcchotical method and ac¬ 
quired considerable facility in its use Tho 
principles discovered were embodied in In- 
stnikiion fib die LandschullchTcr (Manual 
for Country School-tcachei s, 1773) The school 
soon acquued famo through the uiiLiring en¬ 
ergy of Bums and was visited by more than 
1000 persons until 1787. Itochow attempted 
to sccuio govern men L aid for his schools in 
order to abolish fees and inciense tho salaries 
of lus teachers. lie seemed a small grant 
which wns of some assistance. In 1773 lie 
published a reader (Bauernfiemd). which was 
sold on his estates by an invalid soldier, 
This work was expanded and published m 
177G as the Kinder/?cund, ono of the earliest 
childicids leadeis, which quickly went through 
four editions of 100,000 copies, and twelve 


unauthorized editions, and was translated into 
a number of foreign tongues A second part 
appeared in 1776 The curriculum in his 
schools went hoyond tha three R J s and in¬ 
cluded singing, nature study, object teaching, 
and religious instruction, Although strongly 
religious, Rochow was no believer m religious 
form alism and fremiently emphasized tho social 
importance of religious instruction. Ho in¬ 
sisted in tho classroom on an appeal to intelli¬ 
gence, and, when possible, to sense-perception, 
nncl for that reason bolioved in the catechetical 
method, which allowed the pupil ns well as the 
teacher to ask questions, ns opposed to learn¬ 
ing by rote, In 1779 ho wrote the Handbuch 
der katechehschen Form fiW Lehrer die auf- 
Udroi wollm und diirfcn (Manual of catechcLi - 
cal method for Teachers who wish and should 
enlipMeiO, — s\ plea for enlightenment of the 
Lower clnssee ns well as a work on aun and 
method Rochow was a prolific writer oil 
educational subjects and was keenly alive to 
the oducfttionnl questions of his day He was 
a friend and supporter (for n time) ot Basedow 
(q.o ) and sent soma boys from his estate to 
Dessau to be trained for teaching lie was in 
correspondence with Baron Von Zedlitz, tho 
Minister of State Ho was n strong influence 
in advancing the movement foi tha training 
of teachers and took nn active and personal 
interest in the Seminar established by the 
Cjalhcdml Chapter at Ilnlbcistadt, IIo 100 - 
ogmzcd that national pi ogress depended on 
tho schools and Ilia schools on able teachers, 
cvnd so far was l\o from intrusting the educa¬ 
tion of children to the church that he hold that 
° children belong to the state, it is tho will 
of Lhe stnto that they bo eduenLed and learn 
to read, wiitc, cipher, nnd to think piopeily," 
To this end he wrote, in 1770, Yu lessening 
des NalionaXchar alters durch Volksschulcn 
(Improvement of A r aho?iai Character through 
ijic Public Schools), and m 1702 translated 
JVlirnbeau’fl Discourse on National Education 
In 1795 he wiotc a History of my Schools 
Geschichte meine) Schiikn). t Rochow's in- 
uence was foi a time extensive and marked 
an era in the provision of education for the 
counliysidc It declined, however, before 
the rapid and widespreading influence of 
pcstalozzi foi whose ideas lloehow had pre¬ 
pared Ins country. 

Sec Basedow, Johann Biuiniiaud ; Piiilan- 
OThopinibm; LmsnATunc, Children's, 
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IlOCK IIILL COLLEGE 


ROGERS, WILLIAM BARTON 


ROCK HILL COLLEGE, ELLICOTT 
CITY, MD —A school of the Chnslmn 
Brothers (tf,u.), founded m 1807 by tho pur¬ 
chase ol Rock Hill Academy, a private iiiHti- 
Uition opened qs early ns 1800, ami by the 
removal of a school, Calveit Hull, maintained 
by the lholhcva in llallhnovo Lorn U4I3 The 
academy was incorporated na Rock Ilill Intili- 
tutc in 1802 and ns Rock Ilill College in lHOfi, 
Thn ino9t noted of the pieflidcnla has broil 
Brother Azarins <aco Mull any, Fatih ck 
Filanuib) 

See CiiiiTflTiAN llnoTiimis. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D GIFT TO 
GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD, — Sue 
Guneual Education Board i see also Cru- 

OAaO, UNIVKHSITY OF, 

ROCKFORD COLLEGE, ROCKFORD, 
ILL, — Founded in 1-810 to provide for tlir 
higher education of young women. The 
collegiate course offlLudy was not added In LIlo 
S eminaly curnculuin until I8B2 In 18111 Llm 
Seminary course was discontinued. and in 181)3 
the name of the institution was changed fioin 
Rockford Seminary to Rockford Gullegc Be¬ 
ginning witli the class of 18l)(i, nil graduates 
of the institution have been college graduates. 
In 191)9, the preparatory department was ibncim- 
tinned, Courses in home economies, seuiela- 
rinl work, nnd teaching have been in Lin due imI, 
These may occupy about miO fifth of the en¬ 
tire tune dcvolod lo college wflik The present 
euiollmuut is between two and tinea hundred 
students Tho Lotnl number of bacealauieaLo 
graduates is about four Juindred Many 
among Lltnin are prominent an teacheirt, 
missionaries, l/iwyeia, cditoia, and physicians, 
among the most prominent being Miss Hum 
Addains of Hull House The faculiy mini¬ 
bus thirty-two The college courses lend 
lo the degrees of A R and ILS , respectively. 
Each ropicsonls four yoais of preparatory 
study, corresponding to the high school course, 
and tlio four ycais of collegiate study Rock¬ 
ford College is the only woman's college be¬ 
tween New Yoik Stale and California accorded 
the first rank m scholarship by the United 
States Gominiflsionci of Education, and, with 
the cxccpLion of Mount Ilolyoko (q v ), stands 
as the oldest of these colleges. J II, G. 

ROEBUCK, JOHN ARTHUR (1801- 
1870) ^English politician, born m India and 
oilucntcd in Canada. In 1831 lio was called 
to the English bar In 1832 ho became 
Member of FavhamDnl fo\ Bath and proved 
a stiong progressive in poliLies, In education 
his advocacy of a national scliamo of education 
in 1833 is noteworthy. lie attacked tho 
problem from the point of view of tho growing 
dcmocinay and iu the mtevosLa of good govcui- 
inunt. " I wish them (the people) to be 
enlightened in oidor that they may use the 


power well which they will inoviLably obtnin 11 
He recommended the appointment of a high 
state official, a ineinhor or the Cabinet, Lo Lake 
oliaigc of the sysUmi which he pi opoKed. TJ l0 
coimUy was to be divided into Hchoul districts 
with their own school committees. School 
ftUcndimcc whb lo be compidmny for rill 
childien between Lhe ages of six and twelvo. 
Two types of schools wuio to he established — 
infant schools Lo Leach the three It's, and 
schools of mdiisLry to give general instruction 
and special trade pupurntmn tmpm’Uvmo 
was to be attached Lo the Lcuehiug of Lhose 
subjects which provide llie means of enjoy- 
liienL “ Education ineaiin not merely the,so 
necPHsury menus or insLninieiUs for the nc- 
qumng of knowledge, but it means also train¬ 
ing ni fashioning the intellectual nnd moral 
qualities of the individual, that he may be able 
and willing Lo ncquiic 1 knowledge, nnd to turn 
it to Ua right UNfi." In Uie towns evening and 
Sunday continuation Hehooln might bo luoviclcd 
foi those wlii) wished Lo all end. Finally, 
normal .schools would bo neeenainy lo train 
teachoifl for tho schools. Tho cost of educa¬ 
tion and main Lei lancn of schools was to bo 
provided out of tuition paid by those who 
could afford iL and from a general tax, Roe¬ 
buck was hugely inspned by acquaintance 
with conlnnpururv changes in French eihiea- 
lioii and Victm Cousin's report on Prussian 
flclioulw A nnlimml hyslcin of education was 
not established in England nL the lime, but it 
iniiV be that the PusL education grant was an 
indued lesidt of Ilmdmck'n appeal Roebuck 
wii.h always an advomie of hccuIiu ncIiooIs and 
))oHi in 1833 and ISIS exjne.sHeil bnnself Lo 
that olTeftL in Parliament Roebuck j dimmed 
in close couneolion with Bath until ho wns 
rejected as its lmnuhev in 1RL7 In IRitl lie. 
became member for Slieflield, wILli which, 
excepting a brief interval, he was eonnccLecI 
until ]>iH death. Ilin uLLenLion was, however, 
given uj) mainly to questions of foreign politics. 

Referoncoa — 

Dictionary of Nahonnl JJiooraphu, 

Montmohlnov, J E Ci iib d 'late Intervention in 
Hfiiphaft Jft/ucrififjji (Cambridge, 1002.) 

ROGERS, JOHN (1031-1084). — Fifth 
president of Ilaivaid College, was graduated 
nom Harvard ill 1010. Iln was assistant 
pastor at Ipswich, Mass,. ,c lmt at length hia 
inclination lo the study ol physic wHlulicw Ilia 
attention from theology " He was piesidcnt 
of Harvard from 1082 to his death in 1084. 

W S, M, 

See IImiyaud Univkiwity 

ROGERS, WILLIAM BARTON (1804- 
1882). — Fiist picaidenL of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; was graduated flam 
William and Mary College m 1622, lie wna 
instructor at William ancl Mary foi tbreo 
ycmifl and for three years principal of schools 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


at Windsor, Md From 1928 to 1835 he wns 
professor at William and Maiy College and 
from 1835 to 1853 at the University of Vnginin, 
He wns lecturer at Lowell Inslituto in 1S5G 
and 1857, and organized the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1805 and wns its 
president until 1870 lie wag the author of 
many bcionhlic woifis, W, S M. 

Sco Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology 

Reference! — 

Zrt/o anr/ Letters of William B Rogers, Dy Lib Wife 

(lBOfl ) 

ROLL OF HONOR, — Sco College, 
American, under Ad ministration of tiie 
College Cuiuuculum ; Jesus, Society of, 
Educational Wouk of; Punishments and 
Hew Anus. 

ROLLAND D'ERCEVILLE, BARTHE- 
LEMY (1734-1704) —Ficnch statesman, ad¬ 
vocate, and parliamentarian Although not 
primarily interested in education, his Cample- 
rendu , presented to the Pmhameut of Paris 
in 1708, wns a real tioatisc on that subject. 
The expulsion of the Jesuits (q v ) from control 
of their vanous institutions of learning in 
France had wrought luivae in the teaching 
force of the secondiuy schools nil over the 
land This pnilinmcntary report was in pail 
intended to meet this situation, but incidentally 
it discussed many fundamental educational 
questions. He pleaded for a moic extensive 
flLudy of history, especially in its national 
aspects, lie insisted that the study of the 
native language should he ns dignified as that 
of Latin; he wanted special Lcachcrs of the 
mathematical mid physical sciences appointed, 
instead or intrusting this scientific instruction 
to the philosophers, and he demanded nni- 
vcisal education, at least to the extent of 
reading and wuliug, anil tho adaptation of 
instruction to the needs of tho various classes. 
On tho ad minis tiativo side he pioposcd tho 
establishment of a noimal school for the 
prepaiation of teachers; and ho suggested 
the highly ccntiahyccl scheme of educational 
control that wns adopted by Napoleon in his 
organization of Lhc Imperial University in 
1808, A.sidc fiom the Complc-ren(lu t cited 
above, should bo mentioned Jus Reciteil de 
phtsieurs ouvrages sur rtduccilwn (1783), Plan 
d’dducQLwn (1784); Rcchcrches sur les 
ro(ja^ucs dcs daiiici c/icz les Gaidais (1787). 

F, E F 

Reference; — 

Duroy, Paol. La ccnicnairo de I'icole normah, Bk. 

I , Ch. I, (PtiiiH, 1K05.) 

ROLLIN, CHARLES (1GG1-1741) — 
French historian and educator. lie is a 
striking instance of n poor boy who forced Ins 
way up from the bottom Although at one 
time a menial in the College du Plc^sis, lie 


later rose to ho a master in tho college when 
only twenty-two years of age He wna pro- 
fcasoi in the Collie de Franco from IGSS to 
1736, wns three times chosen rector of the 
Univeiaity of Pans. 1004, 1G05, and 1720, and 
was head of the College do Beauvais fiom 1G9D 
to 1712, IIcic he performed his most telling 
work, raising this institution from a very 
lowly to a high position among the university 
colleges lie instituted impoitunt reforms in 
the cuniculuin, infusing modem ideas into 
the study of history, and he was a leader in 
the movement to lcplaco Latin by the vernacu¬ 
lar. Although long accuflLomcd to write in 
the classical language, he set tho example by 
writing thenceforth in Ficnch, no fewer than 
twenty volumes issuing subsequently from his 
pen. AYlnlo Ins FJistoire ancienne (13 vola , 
Pans, 1730-1738) is his most famous work, 
yob to the student of education his Tuiil& des 
tildes (1726-1728) is far more important, 
especially in view of the light it thiows upon 
the educational conditions in the Pans col¬ 
leges of his day, Among his moie impoitant 
works arc Ilistoiie ancienne , IFisLodg ro- 
irunnc, 10 vols,, volumes S-1G being con¬ 
tinued by Crcvicr (Pans, 1748), CEuuies 
compUlea t edited by Lctronne (30 vols , Paris, 
1S21-1S30). F. E F. 

References: — 

Ikiii, JmE.s, Momaii &[ UoUm, in. RoHin, Charles, 
Aacitnt History Vol I., preface. (London, 
1B45) 

I'eiitb. II, RoUm, so Via ei see (Enures 
Jouhuain, C M G, B Ihstoire da rUmverstfA do 
Pans (Pnrla, 1S02 ) 

Sainte-Ueoye. Can-sine 3 du LvinU, Vol VI 

ROLLINS COLLEGE, WINTER PARK 
FLA.—Established by the CongiCEntionnl 
Association of the stale, in 1SB5, but entirely 
undenominational in spuit and control There 
aic eight departments: the college, tho acad¬ 
emy, and the schools of music, cxpic&siou, 
fine nits., clomcsLic and industrial aria, teaching, 
and business. It has a campus of twenty-five 
acres, twelve buildings, twenty instructors, 
about two hunch eel btu dents, and nearly one 
quartci million dollars of endowment. Its 
standards of admission and graduation arc the 
.same as those or tho classical colleges of New 
England and the West, 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
— For the hisfcoiic relation of the church to 
education in the past see a gicat variety of 
topics, especially Church Schools; Bisiiora' 
Schools; articles on the Church Fathers; 
Canon Law and Education, Abuey Schools, 
CnniBTiAN Education in tite Early Cuuncn; 
Middle Ages, Education in; Monastic 
Education; and the mticloa on the yniioua 
Monastic Oideis, e.g Benedictines, Domin¬ 
icans, Fuanciscans, Jesuits, etc For the 
contemporary i elation of the Church to educa- 
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tion see tlir articles on thn various national vocacy is baaed and. a summary of picscnt at- 
systems, Religious Education, etc The tninmonis. P M 

ftiLiclc on Convent Schools Rives a survey See also Lutheran Church and Edu- 
of existing systems of the vaiioits monastic cation 

Icncliing orders, Tor Die legal aapeeL of Present Position ol Roman Catholic Church 
roliEious education in the schools of the and Schools, — The Catholic church has 

United Steles, seo Bible in the Sciioolb, always main tamed tho religious principle in 

The following articles deal only with the education Hor charter an a teaching Jimlilu- 

present-day aspects of the problem. tion is dearly laid down in tho words of Christ 

In the course of its development, Amencnn to Ilia Apostles; “Going therefore, loach yo all 

pnbiio education has steadily divehled Uaolf lmlioiw — and behold X nm with you all days, 

of apeoificalJy leligious elements, and brconio oven to the consummation of the world,” Matt., 

moio secular in character, The general view xwin in, 20, \VJulo this divino cominia- 

is that this has not been due to growth of uu 1 ,- eion refers piimcuily to tho doe Lino of aalva- 

ligion, but to llio Bamo causes which made lion, and therefore to tho imparting of religious 

government iionscctaiinn in character, Tho truth, it nevertheless, or rather from the vory 

vaiicty of denominations lias mado it ncccs- nalmo nf that truth and its consequences for 

sary to have public education, like public life, cnnica with it the obligation of insisting 

administration of other Boils, confine itself oil certain principles and maintaining certain 

to functions not subject to partisan dispute, chiuactcriHlics winch have a direct and de¬ 
layers, catechetical exercises, and Biblo chive bearing on nil educational pioblomg 

readings have tended to disnppeai from Llio The Catholic church consistently holds that 
activities of tho public schools (see Biiilh hfo heio gels its highest vnluo by serving as a 
in the Schools), though the almosphcie, preparation for llio lifo to cojno. Sho insists 
owing to tho cliaiactcr of the teachers, hns that no education is complete which leaves out 
lomamcd distinctly moral and even religious of eouaidelation tho ultimate purposo of life, 
in a broad sense of that won! and lienee that no education is " a prepmalion 

The supportois of tho public school, there- for complcto living" which ignores or sola aside 
foie, hayo foaLoieel lLa development for secular that ultimate purpose It ia just this com- 
BLulira They have contended that m the plctenchs — in Lonohing, in harmonizing all 
leaching of reading, writing, hisloiy, litorature, truth, in elevating all human relationships, in 
geography, mathematics, and manual arts, leading the individual soul hack to tho Creator 
tbeie need be no sectarian o\ religious element: —that forms tho CuaoiiLid chnrac Ions tie of 
that if the teachers wcio moinlly unrighL and Christianity as nn educational iullucnco. _ Tho 
earnest, the total effect upon the child would Catholic church has laid down llicao principles: 
bo good, They felt that if the school claimed (l) intellectual education iuubL not be sepn- 
llio ohild for only 200 clays oT five hours on eh rated from moral and religious training To 
par year, it was entiicly possible for tlio vaiious impart knowledge or to develop montnl ofli- 
churohci to proemc suitable religious tiainmg cicncy without building; up moral character 
in tho romiunmg tune. Rnrely have the sup- is noL only conLinry to psychological law, but 
poitors of tho public school boon opposed to i.s also faLal to both tho individual and society, 
religious teaching as such; they have lccog- No amount of iiiLellecLml attainment; or cul- 
mzed the difficulty, if not impossibility, of turo, alia holds, can seivo as a substitute for 
giving it under public school conditions, and virtue. (2) Religion should ho an essential 
have, therefore, soughL to have public school part of education; for on it morality is based; 
time leservctl Tor studies about winch there with the Catholic church tho maxim prevails: 
was no dispute “ no roligion, no morality, no morality, lip 

But many religious people, and conspieu- government; 11 hcnco religious instruction 
oiisly llio Roman Catholic*, have claimed lhaL should form not merely an adjunct to teaching 
education ia essentially a umteiy piocess, in other subjects, but should bo tho center 

incapable of subdivision us above indicated about which theso are gioupcd and Lho spiiit 

This question has been tho subject of public by which they aro permeated. Sound moral 
caiitrnvoi'Hy in tho past, and la of current im- ins Luc tion, alio holds, ia impossible apiut from 
portnneo in Europoan countries. A fow years religious education lSucIi training furnishes 
ago it became a tmhjo&l of gicat practical tho strongest motives for conduct and tho 
importance in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and in noblest ideals for unUalion, while it sola 
Manitoba (see Manitoha School Cahii). huforo tlui mind an adequate sanction in the 
It is possible that tha quantum may bo one holiness and justico of C4ml. Buch an cduca- 
clomandmg public attention in Lho future, lion, which unites tho intellectual, moral, and 
So many hup per tors or the exclusive public religious elements, is tho beat safeguard for 

system of education are so uninformed con- Lho individual ami the moat effectual prapara- 

ccming either Lho principles or tho activities Lion for cilmmship and the dischargo of social 

of llio cliiaf suppoi tors of tlic parochial school duties. Accoiding to Llio Catholic view the 

idea, that it i a doairablo to Jmvc boLh a clear wolfaro of the aiftto demands that tho child 
formula Lion of portions upon which this ad- should bo trained in the practice of virtue and 
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roligion no lcsa than in tho pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge. 

The Catholic church has always laid down 
and followed these vital principles of education 
Sho has laid thorn down not only for tho olcmon- 
tary schools, bub for tho highor schools^ tho 
collages and universities Sho has naver 
wavered: site has never rccodad, and sho novel* 
will, and that be cause of bho view sho holds 
of education. For education, sho maintains, 
is tho formation of tho wholo man—intel¬ 
lect, heart, will, character, mind, and soul. 
Whothor it be llio child of tho aitisnn in tho 
pariBh school or the eon of bho millionaire 
in the university, lb ia all tho same. Sho will 
accept as education nothing less than tho 
formation of tho whole man. She will novel* 
conaont that hor children shall be rcarod with¬ 
out tho knowledge of her faith, or that educa¬ 
tion shall bo jso divorced that secular knowledge 
Bhall bo made the subject of daily and earnest 
inculcation and that religion sliaLl bo loft out 
ns an accident, to bo picked up when and 
aa it may. The Catholic uhurcli holds that 
a Christian nation ejan spring only from Chris¬ 
tian schools, and that neither private zeal, 
nor homo education, nor the Sunday sahool 
suffice to supply tho Christian teaching and 
formation of character wlnoh she desires in her 
children. It is beenuso of this sotLtod convic¬ 
tion that at all coats and at great saciiftccs she 
rcBarvca horo in tho United States tlia un- 
roken and unimpaired tradition of Christian 
education from tho parish school of tho humble 
mission to tho numerous colleges and universi¬ 
ties that sho lms established throughout the 
aountry. 

When tho Catholic biBhopa of tho United 
States met in tho third plenary council of 
Baltimore, in 1884, ono of tho most important 
questions they had to diacuBB and logiBlnto 
upon was tho subject of parish schools Laws 
and regulations for tho establishment and 
managomont of these schools wore laid down 
with groat care and definiteness, In every 
parish, where it was possible, a school was to bo 
established. Catholia parents wore directed 
to send their children to those schools Tho 
local tod tor was urged, ns well as tho teachers, 
to make theso Bclioola equal to tho best 
Courses of studios were prescribed, a school 
suparintomlent was to be appointed In each 
diocese, local school boards of competent 
laymen worn to bo selected; in fact nothing 
was to bo loft undono to oITccfc a thorough 
organization of tho whole parish school system. 
Tho rapid growth, tho educational strength, 
and the markod success of tho parish schools 
date from tliiB decided action of the Calholia 
Ihcrarohy, As a result of this action of tho 
Catholic bishops to-day there are over ono 
million and a half children receiving their 
education in over fivo thousand Catholic fico 
parish schools in tho United SLntcs. This 
great educational work is carried on without 


any financial aid from tho state. The parish 
schools aio maintained by the voluntary con¬ 
tributions of Catholics, For the Christ]tin 
education of their children, Catholics are 
making tremendous sacrifices that elicit the 
prniBQ of all thoughtful Americans; and at 
the samo time they aro saving to non-Catholic 
taxpayois avast sum, estimated from §30,000,- 
000 to §35,000.000 annually, for this is what 
it would cost tho taxpayer if tho children now 
being educated in tho Catholic schools had to 
bo provided for in the piiblio schools. 

The Catholic parish, school system is now 
so thoroughly organized and equipped, its 
efficiency as tested by practical results so well 
established, that few hesitate to acknowledge 
that it is doing a great educational work 
The Catholic parish school is not an experi¬ 
ment; it is an assured success, and it has come 
to stay Thero was a time when it was thought 
by some that the parish school could not livo 
besido the publio school Tho lattor had the 
attractions of fine buildings, ample play¬ 
grounds, well-paid toachors, all that public 
money so generously provided by tho stato 
could provide, while the formor had, up to 
within recant years, poor buildings, little if 
any play gi omuls, and scant means for carry¬ 
ing on its work, Tho success of the parish 
school is largely duo to the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of the thousands of religious women 
and men — tho mombers of teaching orders 
of the church-—who have consecrated their 
lives to Christian education. To theso is duo 
tho present oxcell out condition of tho free 
Catholic parish < schools; without thorn it 
would bo almost impassible for the system to 
fluccccd Ta-day the nctAYork of pariah achoala 
oxtends into every stato and territory and is 
undor tho guidance of the Catholic bishops and 
tho local clergy. 

From tho beginning the Catholic church has 
lmd parish schools in the United States It is 
interesting to note that six years before tho 
establishment of a public school in New York 
thero was a Catholic parish school, St Peter's, 
Darclay Street, in that city. Earlier still, m 
tho middle of -the eighteenth century, there 
were Catholic schools in Pcnnsylvama, In 
1781 in Philadelphia an old schoolliOUSC and 
lot were bought from the Quakers, and opened 
ns a Catholic parish school in August, 1782. 
In tho early days, however, these schools wore 
few and rather poorly equipped. Tho build¬ 
ings were not nttractive ana oftentimes un¬ 
suitable for school purposes. Tho schools 
wore not well graded There was n lack of 
teachers in thoso early days, for tho numerous 
teaching communities of religious men and 
women were not yet widely established in this 
country. Thero was also in certain quarters 
n disposition on the port of somo parents to 
ignore the directions of the church and to send 
their children to tho public school, There 
was besides a strong popular feeling against 
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Lho pariah school on the ground that it was 
,l ull-Amc^^can 1 ,, Notwithstanding tlicso (ttlli- 
cullics— the bumpered means of the church 
and her pcoplo, Ln« popular outcry agiunnl 
thoso school a, and tlio dissatisfaction hoio and 
there of Homo CaLholicfl — the parish school 
system went on extending itself into ovoiy 
dioccso and almost ovary pariah in the country 
To-day no Catholic parish is regarded as 
adequately equipped Lhat lias not a school nnd 
n course of study equal Lo tho best, As a 
result or the Insistence of tho church Lu provide 
schools nnd perfect lho system of Leaching Lhei o 
lias been in recent years a wondoiful devel¬ 
opment of Catholic parish Hcliools, academies, 
colleges, and universities 

In the New England dioceses, especially wiLh 
tho notable increase of the Catholic population 
in recent years, there lias been a rapid gnnvlh 
in lho number of pniish schools; also in tho 
dioeeaca of tho Middle Atlantic Slates and in 
Lho newly formed dioceses of the West the 
development withm a very whorl Lime has 
been very pronounced Within Lho lasL thirty 
years in tho dioceses of New England Catholic 
educational institutions have multiplied three¬ 
fold, In the archdiocese of Boston the Catho¬ 
lic schools equal in number those which were 
flourishing in the entire province n quarter td 
a century ngo, while tho numhci of children 
in the parish schools, colleges, and academics of 
tho ruclidiocefiti of Boston fai mirims Lho total 
altoiulauca of the CalUohe scUouIh of all New 
England twenty-live ycnis ago. In the arch¬ 
diocese of Philadelphia tho name marked 
growth of parish schools is to bo observed. In 
IfiGt) Micro wcio forty-two (12) piuish jicIiooIh, 
with ail enrollment of 15,2112 pupils, wliilo 
last year Micro weio one hundred and forLy-ono 
schools, with nn nLLondnneo of over 05,00fl 
pupils. The same steady growth can be wit¬ 
nessed in almost every diocese throughout the 
country. 

The CaLholic population is increasing rap¬ 
idly,—it numbers to-dny nvoi fifteen millions, 
— and it will Lax the energies of tiro chinch lo 
provide additional school accommodations pro- 
poitionaLo to this increase Free textbooks 
and the Vtko m the public school acccntuntn 
the ever acute lOnlizalion of tlio financial 
problem Yet, in view of that which linn 
been done, no one doubLs that tho loyal and 
self-sacrificing generosity of Lho pcoplo will 
bo equal Lo the solution of these and other 
problems that will aiiso in continuing and 
completing Lite work of Catholic education. 
Tho single fact that the parish schools havo 
ovm a million nnd a half pupils—almosL onn 
half of Lho Catholic children of elementary 
school ago in tho oounliy—is splondid cvi- 
dmiGo of Lha solid growLh of the cducalionnl 
system, fts woll as strong tcsLimony Lo Lho spirit 
of zeal and self-anon flea on tho part of both 
clergy and laity that has made such a result 
possible, lloic it may be observed that tho 


growLh of Lha church's secondary schools 
has kopt pace with Hint of the elementary 
schools. 

jS'c/nxd flmhUiifjs — In Urn matter of build¬ 
ings and school equipment the Catholic parish 
school is to-day guneially up to nil modem 
requirements' Tho school authorities fully 
recognize the lioecHHily and iinpoilanco of 
propoily conHlruclcd buildings, and in LUeir 
const ruction liavo pmd dim attention Lo ail 
LhaL is inquired Lo make them both healthful 
and nllmrLive- Tlwi average Catholic rector 
fully understands that chddum are affected by 
their environment and LhaL of necessity much 
of their tune h Lo ho spent in Lho nclionlioom 
lienee, he gives this subject imirli Lhought and 
alien Lion and usually employs a competent 
archiLerL. As a consequence we find almost 
everywhere, especially in the eitini, substan¬ 
tial nnd ufLciiLiincs imposing parish school 
buildings, elassiooins well-designed nnd so 
arranged as Lo give tlio liesl results ns to Heat¬ 
ing, lighting, hygienic and siimLney arrangc- 
nients, with the neiessaiy halls, cloak) oo ms, 
etc. Theae ImiLdiujyi me usually of sUiug or 
brirlq and ecnnpaie favcnably with Lho public 
buildings in Hie saino place The classrooms 
aio niovidod with the latest style of desk nnd 
ample blaekhomd upnci 1 . Tlio ventilation, 
heating, nnd lightmi; uio found Lq he, in most 
of the hcIiooIh, all lluiLcould lie denned Many 
of the parish nnlumlH Jiava hIhu ample play¬ 
grounds Nothing has thus liven left undone 
ill a limtmidl way li> make tlm parish school- 
ImuHR an inviting place for Lho pupil Tho 
cost inclined is oftentimes very grunt, running 
anywhere from Lon thousand to one hundred 
and even as high ns two hundred Lhousand 
dollars for a single building. 

A riuiLHiNfinfirm. — Tlio matingomoiiL of Lho 
pariah wduml msU ultimately with lho rector 
of Lho parish. lie is usually aided by a local 
commit Lou or snliool board miule up of com- 
poloikb laymen wlm are interested in cduca- 
Lionnl maLicis, The council of Baltimore 
suggested Lho appointment of such a body, nnd 
it Ims been found by expedience that ila ser¬ 
vices arc most helpful. The mcinbeis of tho 
school committee visit lho Bohoulfl regularly, 
at least once a week, they inspect tho building, 
nro present at recitations, usually question 
Lho pupils, and in many oLlior vnya contribulo 
to the efficiency of tlio nchaol The gentlemen 
who tiro selected for this position regard it ns a 
special inaik of honor and givo them tinio nnd 
hoi vices cheerfully. TJioy are a grufiL aicl Lo 
Lho jmstui in Ins Hchriol work. Tlioy^ moot, 
usually ouflo a mmilli, in conference with Lha 
lector, when tlui daily workings of Lho school 
nro discussed and HUggehlions made for 
ronicdying any defends or for boLLcring con¬ 
ditions 

Whore the a o bool aLLonclimco is Inrgo—over 
300 or more pupils — Micro is generally a 
principal appointed fium Lho teachers in charge 
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to miporviso tho daily work, to look after the tho better teacher precisely because day by 
discipline of tho pupils, and to report to tho day ho or she becomes a moro diligent student, 
roe tor the moro serious violations of rulo It a more successful solver of tlie pedagogical or 
is tho duty of the principal to see that tho work psychological problems that present themselves 
in tho various grades is proporly done, to aid within the realm of the classroom, To secure 
and direct younger teacliors, and to supply jbucJi ideal tojiohorfl, or xjt least to mako the 
fclia place af a teacher who may bo temporarily combination of necessary qualities less rare, 
absent bccauflo of illness or some other causo. is the end aimed nt in normal school training. 
Tho principal makes out tho wcokly and Tho religious teaching communities justly 
monthly report^ which are sont to tho rccLor claim to have been tho first to establish normal 
and tho parents of each pupil Achoals /or teachers, though fiom some of tho 

III most dioceses tharo is a diocesan super- histones of education, or from the data nd- 
intciident who supervises all tho schools of tho vanccd by lecturers in schools of pedagogy, 
diocese, Ho is a priest who is well up in cdu- one would never bo led to suspect the fact, 
cationnl matters and is act apart by the bishop Teachers' institutes arc generally held dur- 
far this work He is relieved from the usual ing tho summer vacation and are conducted 
paiish work and dovotes his wliolo time to tho by man and women distinguished in their dif- 
flupervision of all tho schools in the diocese, feront branches of knowledge They are spe- 
IIc makes regular visits and holds examinations oialists in the subjects with which thoy deal 
at stated times lie publishes annually a full The gcnoral natmc of the work done in these 
and detailed report of the pnush schools of tho institutes is along the lines of methods of toach- 
diocose, giving tho standing of oach school, ing tho common subjects usually taught in 
No one can examine theso annual reports clomantaiy schools. Not less than two and 
without boing convinced that tho diocesan usually four or five instructors are sont to each 
superintendent Jins been a powerful factor in institute- Tho work has been eminently 
tho groat progress made of lccont years in successful, and hns been approved by tho 
theso schools, bishops of the various dioceses in whiah it 

Teaefiers,—Tho toaahcra in tho pariah has bean curried on It 1ms been found very 
schools aio for tho most part mcmbeia of tho beneficial to tho school and holpful to tho 
various fconchmg orders of mon and woman teachers 

who hnvo consecrated their lives to the work. Besides, thorc ia held an annual educational 
Many lay teachers aro found in the German, confluence of the leaders in elementary and 
Polish, Italian, and Slavish schools, aa well as secondary schools whoro the whole educational 
in tho parish schools conducted in small towns field is covered and discussed by Catholic men 
or rural distmta whore it is not possible, to and women who have given their lives to the 
maintain a roligious community. The parish work of education 

Hchool-toachor devotes his or her wliolo liTo Tho methods of the Catholia schools are 
to teaching. And thus tho religious toucher not tho methods of tho public schools Tho 
lias, m'fchiH respect, a decided advantage over Jesuits, the great tonolung order of the Church, 
those toachoia who occupy themselves with the have their methods bequeathed to them from 
important duties of teaching until something tho sixteenth century, when they captured tho 
more lucrative or attractive is found, The whole civilized world by the bnllianoy of 
child's future is always the first and groat con- their teaching; the sisterhoods . have their 
Bidoration with theso religious tenehoifl. No methods modeled aRot tho constitution that 
one is admittod to undertake the rcsponsibili- Peter Fourier drafted for them m tho last 
ties of a toucher who is noL fully qualified for years of the same century; the Christian 
the work * ■ Brotherhoods lmvo their methods as laid down 

There are examining boards in every diocese by one of the most eminent educational 

to test tho qualifications of teachers, The geniuses of the seventeenth century, Saint 

Church authorities strongly insist that teachers John Baptist do la Salle (q,\r.). The Catholio 
miiBb thoroughly undoistand tho art and University at Washington has within the past 
science of education; that no teacher be cm- year opened a suinmor school and institute 
ployed who is not duly qualified Teachers of pedagogy with hunch ode of touchers m 

ara Icquircd to secure certificates of proficiency attendance at its first sossion The mstruc- 

either from diocesan school boards or from tion treats of tho history of education, tho 

Normal or Regent examiners so that tho public principles and methods of education, psychol- 
may know that none but competent teachers ogy, American and gonernl history, and litamry 
aro omployod in tho Schools. To fit such work There arc a niunbor of Catholia 
teachers, normal schools exist in most, if nob educational periodicals and reviews, besides a 
all, tho religious tonching communities, The growing list of books specially prepared to 
Catholic idea of tho ideal toucher is one in aid teachers in their work 
whom moral character, intellectual training, General Principles —From whafc has been 
and professional skill cooperate in harmonious written the position of tho Catholic church 
action for tho success of tho class and of the on tlus vital subject of education is plain, 
individual pupil; one who day by day becomes She holds firmly that religious and Bcoul&r 
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education cannot be divorced but must go 
together in order that the future citizen may 
be properly trained to discharge his flutioa 
to Ills fellow man and to Cod In the studies 
pursued in her schools, while Him ninia to make 
her children good, coiiBcicnLioua Christians, 
she does not forget to instruct them in the 
history of the counliy, the origin find prin¬ 
ciples of its government, and tho eminent men 
wlio hnvo served ii by Llioir HlalpamniiHhip 
and defended it by Llioir valor, shn instructs 
them m civic rights and duties nnd thus con- 
tributes to the making of enlightened, useful citi¬ 
zens, sincere and devoted pnlriota Tho right 
of Lhc church to establish and maintain 
hor own system of schools, provided always 
that they be in conformity with the just and 
legitimate requi remen la or the Stale, has never 
been lcsliicted by either stalo or national law 
Liberty of education is an established fact in 
America. The Lruo epuit of all American 
legislation has ever tonclod to protect the 
rights of minorities nrui to gunranloc tho abso¬ 
lute equality before tho law of every ciLizon, no 
matter how he inny dilTci from others in his 
religious or political ball of Iloro it may be 
Bald that Catholic ciLizona complain of tho 
injustice that is being done Lhom inasmuch ns 
they aro educating a million and n, Jmlf of 
children in their parish schools and arc taxed 
at llio same Lime to support Uio public schools, 
from which they receive no benefit, Hut this 
vory hardship Jins only served to place in a 
clcmor light their self-sacrifice and practical 
loyally to lUo principles ou which Catholic 
education is based II may ba well also to 
lioln that it is not lruo Hint Catholics mo 
opposed lo the public school System nfl such 
Their contention is lhaL an education divoiccd 
from religious teaching is not complete or 
adequate. Therefore, as this essenlial is 
lacking in the school system supplied by llio 
stale, they feel bound m conscience to jnovidn 
one of their own in which religion will find 
its proper place Their hope is that in limo 
their follow cilizonH will, in justico, allow them 
out of tho public taxes levied for educational 
puiposes such proportion foi rc&ulta as their 
free schools show and as is the custom in Ger¬ 
many, Canada, England, and clsowlicro. 

M, M> 8> 

Roferencoa — 

Buiinh, J A Catholic School S}f8tcm tm the United 
States (New York. 1008 ) U. S. Uur Eiluc fop. 
Com. lid, 1003, Vol. I, up 1070-1000 (WriHlilng- 
lon, i DOC) 

ROMAN CATHOLICS AND ENGLISH 
EDUCATION — Hoo Diurentbiib and Edu¬ 
cation. 

ROMAN EDUCATION, ANCIENT — 
Tho oduonlion oT the Homans is interesting 
principally as Lho diiocl link of connection 
boLwcon the civilization of ancient Grccco and 
that of the modern western world lb was 


profoundly nfTcelnd, however, by thn practical 
virLvieH and capnnticd of the Roman nation 
Moreover, Home ah a Binnll city stale hud ono 
kuul of etluciUum, Home, ab mislrcsB of the 
world another. The former was indigenous, 
the laLlcr Hellenic; tho former aim pie, tiadi- 
Liotiill, domestic, and moral; tho latter intel¬ 
lectual, litomry, and philimophicAl. 

Early Roman Education — Thn early period 
appears Lo have been iib fully dominated by 
custom, by tho idea of mos wifnorum, ns is 
imiial in coni muni ties of the ainnllcr and moro 
primiltve Lypo Tho \)riliripnl duby and ncecs- 

Hity of a small organized society that is sur- 
lounded by poweiful and hoslilo neighbors 
is to look lo its own preservation, Lo maintain 
unchanged the C|uali Lios Hint have mntlo its 
existence possible, aiul to Lrnin its sons in 
military ns well ns industrial olTiciency. This 
thou was the aim of tho early Homan stato, 
In pmclicn, thn arhiLer of the oducnlion of 
children was identical with tho mbiter of their 
lives and possessions, the father, whoso 
authority (patna pofps/rifl) was abaoluto, oven 
to llio point of selling a family into slavciy. 
Il 5s not tho lrss clear that tho right of the old 
Roman law did not represent the customary 
altitude of a Homan lather lo )ub children; 
m Tact, ho left Lhom in theii mirlior yoars to bo 
brought up at lho mother's knee In tho 
Bturdy half military, half agriculLurol aLinos- 
plioro of Lho old Homan family Llio boy wna 
liainod in ohcdionru, Horioufliioas, roverenco, 
frugality, industry, and military courngo. 
Father and mu tiler warn alike apt to be hard 
and uovoro. They woro scrupulous in ob¬ 
serving and touching to their cliildion Lho 
lilcs and coromomcH proper to each religious 
occasion; blit they mildom appeal Lo Imvo 
manifested llm Greek instiurt for the ideal, the 
beautiful, or the imaginative hUIo of lifa. 
Their oileiinR8 and rites wero principally 
directed to Lho picsorvaliim of tho household, 
lho fruition of tho crops, or tho safety of tho 
city. Tho fiithei, or occasionally the mother, 
frociuciilly taught Lho sons to road, writo, and 
calaulrtkc inoiiny, nnd tho more aspiring house¬ 
holds made provision for tho repetition of old 
heroic stories to lho young, allowed tho 
boys Lo bo present at the loccption of clmnla 
in the eaily morning aiul tlio Ccstiva banquets 
in the evening or even to attend the Hcnato 
house in company with their fathers. Trnin- 
mg in lho usn of arms musl lmvc bcon always 
obligatory on tbo Homan youth, and Plutarch 
remarks that (.kilo would not lenvo this or 
any pait of his son's upbringing to a alnvo, 
Tlnoughout the early Roman period lho 
powor of tho father is tho primary foaturo of 
education, extending Lo cxpoauic of Lho re¬ 
cently born infant or Lo slavery. But tho 
concoption of right among tho Romans was 
conclativo with that of duty, and it wna tho 
father's care to inculcato the standard moral 
virtues, constantia or firmness, inriits or forti- 
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taclo, piuclencc, simplicity, pravitas or clip^nifcy_, text employed by the early Grieco-Romari 

patriotism, punctiliousness m due observances teachers was a Latin translation of the Odyssey 

and rcgaid for law, There ware certainly made about 250 dc by an emancipated slave, 

fe iv schools pn 01 to the pojiod of direct Greek Livius Anrhonicufl, the fathei of Roman 

influence; there may not lmvo been any. It Hellenism Latin translations and imitations 

is true, tlioro arc legends of. Romulus nud of Greek plays wore also used in the schools, 

Remus going to school, and Virginia is rcpvc- while the study of the Laws of the Twelve 

sentccl as a school pupil, but it would bo far- Tables was retained at least until the age of 

fetched to leftgon from the tales of the past that Cicero The more ambitious teachers who 

woio current in Livy’s sophisticated cm to tlia ventured into the field of literature, including 

actual conditions of a luora piimilivo ago- Ciicok ns well ay Latin in their curriculum, 

It appeal h piobable, however, that from a very wore distinguished from the htleratorcs by tha 

oarly period m the history of tho republic title grammatici, and may be regmded as 

thoro wore schools near the forum, nnd that secondaiy lather than primary teachers. In- 

no t only rending and writing but the laws of the deed, by the fourth century a .o', a grammaticus 
Twelve Tables wcio n part of the lccogmzod was a piofcssor of university rank. Tho title 

curriculum of these schools An indication appean to have been fust claimed by the 

of dclibciftto moral training by means of Gicek Praxiphancs of Rhodes about 300 n.c 
legcndaiy or historical examples is found by Plutarch remarks that the earliest Roman 
some in the Jaigo body of didactic biographical teacher to open a regular school with pre- 

stones which, survived from republican to scribed fees was Spuvius Cavvilius, who 
imperial times, flomished about 230 u c, It is probable that 

It would also seem that a minimum of cul- education, where it lmd not been the task of 
turnl and literary knowledge was expected of n household slave, had previously been coni- 
Romnn boys piior to the period of Greek in- penaaLed by free-will olleimga. The first 
fluence, since they were required to learn by senous teaching of grammni in Rome is nttrib- 
hcait tho Laws of the Twelve Tables. Theso uted by Suetonius to Crates of Mallos (g«,), 
laws, ndoptod 451-450 b c , wero esteemed by Tho mast advanced type of education, how- 
Cicero to surpass the hbi ai'les oF all the phi- cvci, to which one finds repeated referenda 
losophcrs, both in weight of authoiity and in Roman literature waa conducted either in 
wealth oT utility (Dc Oratore, I 44). The tho schools of tho philosopher or ill those of 
extcnfiivo fragmonts of the Twelve Tables the rhelores Considerable opposition was 
which have been collected bv the industiy manifested against philosophy One hears 
of modern scholars lcvcal the litigious charac- of the bamshmenL of two Epicmean plu- 
tci of the Romans, their practical cornua, Josopher^ fiom Rome about the middle of the 
their scrupulous piety, and one may add their second century n c , nnd of the Latin pin¬ 
jack of idealism, Tbe laws pi escribed tho loaophers and rhetors in 161 m.c. The schools 
mode of procedure in connection with a sum- of the philosopher were probably of the in- 
ntana before the magiatrnte, judicial proaeed- formal and private character which they had 
inga, execution for debt, the rights of tho traditionally assumed among the Greeks; bub 
father, inhorilanco and tutclngo, dominion those of the rhctois appear to have adopted 
and possession, real property, torts, public regular textbooks and to have gradually 
law, flaored law, and certain supplcmcntiuy atandaidized an elaborate curnculum Public 
matters speaking was one of tho main roads to prcfoi- 

Grfflco-Ramfln Education. — This la the ment in Rome, and Cato included a book oil 
namo whic/i might well be applied to the system the ait of speaking among tho texts to be 
of instruction that one finds in Rome in the studied by Jus son, Ciceio'a book Dc Oralorc, 
Inter days of tho Republic and under the and artcrwiuds Qumtillnn's Institutes, fin - 
Empire. Even by the middle of tho third mshed materials for discussion and study by 
century nc ( tho tide of Greek influence was the moat advanced pupils. It is tine that 
so strong that Roman diplomatists could lhctoiicnl instruction at Rome was formal in 
apeak Greek, and hooks written in Greek at cliaiactor, it is true that its principles wero 
Rome could find readcis Greeks who had not lofty, noi its lilies inspiring; but it 
been biought to Rome as slaves wero tians- equipped men liko Cicero and Cnjsar for their 
foimcd by tlio merit of intellect and culture labois and successes It was not an education 
into tonahora, In HO u.c Greece became a intended foi tha majority of Roman citizens, 
Roman province, and this date may be re- but for thoso only who aspiied to public honors 
garded as marking, as well as any other, tho A fow of tho chairs of rhetoric in Romo were 
moment of the conclusive triumph of Hellenic endowed by the emperors, Quintilian's being 
culture over Roman militarism. RilL at the tho first, and certain professorships at Athens 
beginning of tho second century the Greek puns appear to have been similarly favored. But 
and jests of Plautus wore already inLdligiblo the life of a tenohci is lepojitcdly declined to 
to a Roman audience, juid Gicek slaves wero have been laborioua and ill remunerated; and 
already employed as littcralores or tcnchcis although the offices of gravmaticus and rhetor 
□f reading and wilting. The principal school aame to he regarded with some honor, the 
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lower grndca of tho profession were never 
highly esteemed. There was, however, n 
steady tendency for the htcralor to aspire to 
the work of a prmumadcus and tho pramm aliens 
to that of the rhetor, 

Ill tho field of physical education tho 
theories oE the Romans wero radically opposed 
to those of the Greeks. The chief end of Lho 
Roman axerciscs was war, although riding, 
swimming, limiting, and evon quoit-playing, 
slmrocl tho popularity of the pursuit of dexter¬ 
ity in arms Tho emphasis on beauty and 
grace, so characteristic of Hellenic lire, was 
unacceptable! to the Homan gmmlaa, and even 
antithetical to tho Roman conception of virtue* 

44 Slio played and danced moio gracefully than 
is necessary for a virtuous woman/' says 
Sallust of Sompionia Tho Greek practice 
of the naked wrestling of youllia in the palrcs- 
Lra, tho Hellenic fondness for the flute and the 
lyre, the performances of citizens upon the 
stage, and the practice of public dancing wero 
ns earnestly condemned by the conservative 
Romans as they wcio aid Dully championed 
by the admirers of Hellas Tho first palualra 
in Rome appears to hnvo bccn that which 
is recorded to have been built by Ncio TJio 
traditional Roman gravilas associated every 
form of ontcrtninmcnt with tho duty of a slave 
or the surroundings of vice 

Oratory, more than any other study, occupied 
the attention of the talented Roman youth. 
In politics, jurisprudence, or war, oratorical 
skill was equally indispensable. A manual 
of oratory is asoiihed Lo the oldoi Cato. In 
Lho words of Livy, some wore carried forward 
Lo the highest offices by jurisprudence, others 
by eloquence, others by nulitaiy glory, Ora¬ 
tory then was recognized in tho Rapublic and 
earlier Empnc as a highroad to advancement 
and fame, Cicdio regretted that whereas foi 
Lho Greeks it had been an end in itself, for tho 
Romans it was but a means to success at the 
bar. The youths trained in oratorical schools 
would begin to speak ill tho forum at eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, at times making their 
ddbub in a funeral oration From tho time 
of the elder Cato it became customary Cor 
speakers to write down and publish their 
orations which had previously been delivered 
without notes, Tim speeches of Cicero, Quin¬ 
tilian, and others were taken down by clorks, 
probably in shorthand, and published with or 
without the consent al the author, aouictimca 
in garbled voiflions, Undor tlioso conditions 
the study oT rhotorio in Romo wns anything 
but the perfunctory occupation that it Beams 
Lo be at the nresonl limo It was a practical 
and profitablo tiling, frowned upon by Lho 
old-fashioned censor b (who decreed the expul¬ 
sion of the lhctors from Romo in 02 n.c ), but 
welcomed by lho ambitious youth, Olio 
rendu that only four yema after tho decree 
above aited, a frcedimm of Fompoy, ano Vul- 
tacilius Plofcus, skilled in Latin rhetoric, had 


opened n bcUoqL in the city, Thcro were also 
numerous teachers of Greek and Asiatic 
oratory in Romo during And subsequent to the 
rtgc of Cicero 

Uiular blio Empiic oratory becaina less 
genuine and more servile. Forced to renounce 
serious topics, tho schools bocnino tho center of 
a host of fictions. The ancients had been 
orators, tho moderns wero but rhetoricians; 
at least, such was tho judgment oT Tacitus, 
Tho Empire was nover so suro of maintaining 
a chock upon fieedom of sproch as aftor it had 
begun to pay the salaries of eminent professors 
of ihctoiic, the first being Quintilian himself 
in the icign of Vespasian Gaul and Africa 
in the Llnrd century became important centers 
of rhetorical study, Gaul being signalized by 
the skill of her professors in tho manipulation 
of forms of style; Africa by tho energy of her 
rhetors, including Teitullian, Amobius, Cyp¬ 
rian and Augustine, in the defenso of Chris¬ 
tianity, 

When a pupil had completed his Lnsk under 
tho nrammaticuR , he went naturally to tho school 
of llm rhetor , whpio his work began with dem¬ 
onstrations, and proceeded to declamations, 
deliberations, and controversies,^ Controyer- 
flies included enso law, tho subdivision of tho 
subject, and the appeal lo miligaLing circum¬ 
stances, But tho oases cited m tlm schools 
were strangely unreal Pliny, Pctionius, Taci¬ 
tus, and others lidictilo tho questions that 
wero customarily laitjod and disputed, dealing 
with tyrants, oi pirates, or tho sacrifico of 
maidona. Contamporaiy politics wore prac¬ 
tically tabooed IL was tho opinion of Petro- 
iiiiis that biicIi instruction mado youths into 
fools Little realism was attached even to 
historical debates about Sulla and Hannibal; 
none at all to declamations on subjects taken 
from Vergil, Ovid, or Iloinor. Hut tho same 
atorcotypecl empty Tuitions continued to ho 
treated in the lnno of Ausonius, tho same in 
tho days of Augustine, the Hama oven ns Into 
ns the sixth century. Tho subjects appointed 
for proao composition wero no moro vital tliQn 
topics of debate, In particular, among tho 
favarito cxcici&cs of tho schools waa the com¬ 
position of fictitious letters, for cxnmplo, an 
advanced pupil would be called upon to write 
ci letter from Cicero to Ctesar, ox from Seneca 
to the Apostle Paul. 

Othor subjects of study in lho Roman 
schools requite no moro than a cursory refer- 
onco, Aiithmotia was taught in tho schools, 
ns is indicated by Iloraco, but wo know littlo 
of wl\aL wab done in tho subject in 1 uh day, 
although Lhoio aro some indications Uiat tho 
decimal system of notation may liavo been 
taught much ciulicr than has been supposed, 
No advance was mado upon the knowledge 
formerly possessed by tho Gicoks in aritlimc- 
lie and geometry, which suffered in the esti¬ 
mation of scholais by their supposed alliance 
with astrology, The ItomnnH wcic by no 
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means the equals of the Alexandrian Greeks 
in mathematical attainments, Neither did 
they study natuial history at first hand, but 
only from Greek texts, which were gradually 
corrupted and confused by the introduction 
of superstitious auguries and credulous alle¬ 
gories and fables. 

Tho study of agriculture flourished among 
the Romans, but in a puvatc and individual 
way, and by moans of books rather thnnschaols 
Medicine was a purely Greek tut, although 
under tho later Empire the Arabic physicians 
had already begun to dispute tho palm with 
tho Greeks; this art also depended upon books 
and individual inslinotion, but not schools 
Tho flame general status is clmi net eristic of 
architecture and military science Geography, 
music, and astronomy were actually taught in 
school, but only in the firat of these subjects 
did the Romans show any originality or tend¬ 
ency to add to the auin of human knowledge. 
The moiiBUiemont of land, howcvei, was so 
important from a legal and military point of 
view that spccinl schools of surveying were 
established under the Empire, the fust im¬ 
pulse having been given by Cream 1 , who sum¬ 
moned Greek tcnchcis in this field fioin Alcx- 
andnn to Rome 

Organization, — Roman schools were private 
undertakings; imcl it is probable that at all 
tunes tho cnildiDii of the inoic opulent classes 
received Iheii elementaly instruction, nob at 
school, but through a tutor at home Livy 
refers to tho existence of schools in tho book¬ 
shops (piesumably near tho bookshops) in tho 
Forum at the tune that the ministers of Appius 
Claudius olTorcd violence to Virginia, who 
was a daughter of tho people Horace refers 
with contempt to the hedgo-schools of his day. 
whioh were such that his father hud rofused 
to send him to the school at Vomisium, but 
had brought him for better instruction to 
Romo Quintilian indeed discusses tho ques¬ 
tion whether instruction is bcttei given at 
home or at school, and decides in favor of the 
latter, but lus refcrcnco throughout is to 
secondary rather than clomcntaiv studies 
Frequently one paterfamilias would employ 
a Grecian graimtiniian and admit the children 
of neighbors to hiB instruction, as did Cato, 
who is reported to have also personally super¬ 
intended tho education of Ins son Quintilian 
says that Greek was commonly taught before 
Latin, Each boy was accompanied to and 
from school by a glavo or pedagogySj each gul 
by a nurse, and pedagogues and nurses ic- 
miunod during tho poriod of instruction Thus 
Augustus sot asido reserved seats for boys 
of noble birth in tho thcator, and next to them 
scuts for the pedagogues. 

Elementary Schools ,—Theso wcio conducted by 
mas tore known as ludimagistn, litcmtore s, or some¬ 
times in the later period grammalklm. If not at 
home, it was at these schools that ohildrcn learned 
to read and write. It seems that children wont to 


these schools at ns early an age as so von, and 
Horace and Quintilian lefer to tho devices of 
kind toaoltors to mnko the primary lessons 
amusing and interesting. Reading was learned 
by a syllable method. Writing was practiced 
on wax tablets; and nb first the teacher guided 
tho beginner's hand. Arithmetic appears to 
have been emphasized moro than in Greece, 
especially counting, which was piacticcd both 
with the fingers and tho abacus (p). In 
most of the olomentary schools thero was but 
ono teacher, who was, however, frequently 
assisted by a subordinate or oven a pupil 
teacher. Apparently tho tcaclicis of elemen¬ 
tary schools were socially despised, indeod so 
many slaves and fiecdmon weio employed as 
teachers that this could not have been other¬ 
wise. Punishment was frequent and severe, 
and was genoially inflicted with a ferule, 
though Lhoro arc references also to tlio use of 
whips furnished with leather thongs. The 
Stoics in particular do fended corporal punish¬ 
ment, a fact which would be significant oven 
if one had not tho evidence of Monandei that 
M the man who lms not been flogged is not 
trained tl It does not seem certain whether 
the ordinary hcIiooIb weio attended by girls 
na woll ns boys, but tlieie pro indications 
that this may have been the enso As to bho 
school building, it was generally a sorb of porch 
with a roof, but no aides, though cub tains ap¬ 
pear to have been used on occasion. Tho 
pupils sat on wooden benches, the teacher on 
a cathedra , or raised diair; desks appear to 
lmvo been omitted from tho furniUno. On tho 
other hand, the walla were frequently hung 
with pictures and tablets, and perhaps orna¬ 
mented with maps and busts of oclobritios. 
Horace mentions oight asses — about eight 
cents — ns tho monthly fee of the elementary 
school at Vcnusium. Holidays extended to 
from throo to eoven days at the Saturnalia, 
and five days on tho Quinqualriai in Maroh; 
and it seems probable that a summer vacation 
of four months was allowed in the elementary 
(but probably not in tho higher) schools, 
extending from tho Idea of June to tlio Ides 
of October. On tho Nundinal tho market 
days, which came every eighth day, there was 
apparently a regular whole or partial holiday, 
and Rome was greatly given to extraordinary 
festivals of a religious or public character, 
such as must surely havo been obaeivcd in the 
schools, The schools opened, however, at 
daybreak, sometimes oven earlier. In the 
days of Ausonius tho customary length of a 
school day was six hours. 

Grammar Schools, — Education of a second¬ 
ary character was given in privato institutions 
in which a master instructed boys who had 
already learned the elements at home or under 
the literalor The literary character which 
instruction had assumed among the Greeks 
aontmued to predominate in the imperial ora. 
Greek was frequently taught before Latin; 
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and tho principal textbooks wcro Llio works 
of Gioe,k poets, especially Homer The ele¬ 
ments of rhetoric weio frequently taught in 
the flflhools of tho yrarnmnlici, but there was 
a growing disposition to reserve this study 
for a still moro advanced typo of school, Unit 
of tiro rhetor, Dub Roman masterpieces, and 
especially the works of Cicero, wcro sLudied, 
and yEsop’s fables wcro regularly employed 
ns mental exercises Rules of gi'niniiinr, ex¬ 
tracts from literature. tiio Twelve Tables and 
doubtless oilier standard forimdro of knowl¬ 
edge were learned by heart. It was a cus- 
tomnvy lUing Cor tho (jrauuimdcws to Unfit 
tho calendar and other necessary L aides 
through ingeniously constructed lliyinea. (Seo 
Giiammao. Schools) 

Rhetorical and Philonophical Schools, — 
Tlicso Lwo types of schools wcro somcLuncs 
connected so ns to form loosely organized 
universities, aq at Homo and 11mdeanx The 
students afc tlicso schools wcro fuiqucntly hub 
not always of an ago to weal Lhc toga vmlia, 
Tho students of rholoria practiced first narra¬ 
tive, both in fable and history, then entiemm, 
and finally tho construction and delivery 
of pnnogyiics and philippics Argumentative 
Lopics, 80 IUO practical, many absurd m at 
least inolevant to practice, wore also dis¬ 
cussed, and imaginary legal disputations fur¬ 
nished anothor fnvurito oxerciBO. The pu¬ 
pils wore frequently taught in classes, bub 
thcuo classes wore ununUy conducted by tho 
same? inaator, one class studying while an¬ 
other recited. After graduating from a 
Roman rhoLorical school, ambitious studonta 
fi'ciiuoirtly went abroad to study at Greek 
untvciaides, especially Lhoso of Athena and 
Alexandria. The change of toga, which in¬ 
troduced a Roman youth to a frcci and leas 
cone trained mode of Me, viBually occurred at 
fifteen years 01 shortly nflOMYiird, ]>uL this 
net was wholly in tho control of the fatlroi. 
Full citizenship appears to have been assumed 
at about Ilia ago of twenty, after a yem of 
probation in which tiro young man was ex¬ 
pected to discharge oorlnui prescribed exer¬ 
cises in the Campus Martins and otherwise 
to make ready for the assumption of tho full 
responsibilities of adult Roman life 

Many of tiro lator empoiora manifested a 
prof ound inter eat m higher education Augus¬ 
tus, when ho oxpcllcd foreigners from Romo, 
exempted tho teachers of tho liborol arts. 
Vespasian actually endowed tho chairs of 
Greek and Latin rhotoiiciaiifl with ait annual 
payment of 100,000 ficsLci’ccs, but this endow¬ 
ment must have been restricted to a few 
Quintilian is tho first professor known to havo 
l'Gccivad an endowment. Hadrian, Antom- 
mifl lhufl, anil Sover us appear to havo boon 
distinctly liberal towards tho cause of learning, 
A kind of scholarship is mcnlionod by which 
tho children of tho poor woio granted a gratui¬ 
tous supply of com and a freo education. 


Five thousand children mo said by Tliny to 
Imvc been thug rmpporLod by Trajan, Con- 
glantino granted a number of oxomptions and 
mivilogrn Lo public touchers, Julian pro¬ 
hibited OlimlinMH from teaching and exercised 
ft ccuflorihip over appointees; anil Grn.ilan 
fixed the salaries of professors, providing that 
a public tenchnr of rhetoric should receive 
twice the anlniy o[ a [earlier nr grammar, while at 
Tifives, the tein]imary capital, wilnries wera to bo 
highest The late Unman period appears to have 
been marked indeed by pimmilrinbic devotion to 
fiffudy, even to the extent of critical research; but 
educational tho mnw lime appears to have been 
larking in any principle of progiCHaar originality, 

P R C. 

Sec LmiowMKNTH; Giummau SenooLs, 
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Blckf.u, \Y. A. tfadua (Appeiulh on RdacalbnL 
(London, IHHO ) _ 

CJluike, (J. Kducation of Chitdrm at Home. (Now 
York, leun) 

Gollt, l 1 11 filler Ifomaxi FMifcdlinji (Now York. 
1000 ) 

Dill, H, Roman Society in the Lost Century of the West¬ 
ern Umpire (Landau, IW1Q ) 

Roman Soru ty from Ncra to Murcua /lurchirs. (Lon¬ 
don, lUOfi) 

Fowi-eii, W. W. Social Li fo in Rome in the Aoa of 
Ctecra (Now York, lliOD ) 

Giubdewieji. P Krtichund nnrJ (/nfcrn'c/ii i'm Akis- 
bisc/i cn A/^icrfurn (WllrzbiiTg, IHOl-ifiH0) 
llomiQUHE. \Y Theory nud Practice of Ancicai tfdu- 
cnfion. (Ojeford, 1HH/5, Now York, 1010) 

Jullien, JO. /iM Profisscitrs do LjttSralura dans 
rannenno Atnnr et trur RnsaoncmrnL (PftrjB, 
1HH5 ) 

JjAunit;, H iS, rre-Chri&tmn Induration, (Noiv York. 
10(H)) 

Mumiott, V Teillmnkiu Jiiuforu of JJducnlion, Ch. IV 
(Now York. 11)0(1 ) 

(Source DooL for /Ac ILaforu of Education in the Greek 
and Roman Period (Nnw York, 1001.) 

TfJUPKEL, W .H, Ilirtoru of Roman Literature, (Lon* 
don, 1K!)1-1H()2.) 

Wilkikh, A S A<j»iari RducaUon (Cninbrldgo, 

1(105) 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES — FRENCH, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. — Sco Modehn Lan¬ 
guages in Education 

ROME, UNIVERSITY OF, ITALY. — 
The sludium in bis, or univorsity of tho city, 
as diatinguiahed from tho studunu sacri pafaiii, 
wna established in 1303 by Pope I3omfaco III 
as a sludium generale, with an emphasis on arts 
and inw, In 1318 tho right of the UnivcTBity 
was limited to granting degrees in canon and 
civil law. Tho institution continued during 
tho fichiam, but decayed rapidly, probably in 
largo imiasuro beenuso oT tho absence _ of 
democratic control prevalent at other Italian 
universities It was roorganizod, however, 
under Pope EugcmuiH IV, who is regarded ns tho 
second foumlar, in 1431, Tho Roman munici¬ 
pality also made grants of monoy, Rub in 
spito of tho efforts of a numbor of succeeding 
nopoH, tiro pi ogress was very slow Lao A 
lard tho foundations for now buildings, com¬ 
pleted under Hixtua V, ox tended tho oapionza, 
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a building created under Alexander VI, and 
united the studiuih mbis with the stadium 
sacri palatn. The latter was n, university 
attached to tlio Papal Court for the study of 
law. It was founded in 1244-1245 and was 
attended Jnrgoiy by priests and bonoficed 
clergy. Theology, philosophy, and mediemo 
were added later. In 1311-1312, under tho 
direction of the Council of Vienne, professor¬ 
ships in Greek, Arabia, Chaldee, ana Ilcbrow 
woro established to train missionaries for tho 
Orient, A peculiarity of this university was 
tho fact that it was migratory and moved 
with the Papal Court. Tho disturbed condi¬ 
tion of Romo during tho sixteenth conUrry 
retarded further progress And, indcod, tho 
institution novor passed beyond very modest 
limits until tho nationalization of Italy, After 
1870 tho government dovoted its attentions 
to the questions of higher education. The 
faculties of tho University are as follows, law; 
medicine and surgery; physical, mathematical, 
and Datum! acumcoj philosophy and IctLeis 
Tho following schools and courses are also 
main tiii ned: onginecring, pharmacy, arch ec¬ 
ology, medieval and modern art, oriental 
studies, agriculture; and education Tho en¬ 
rollment in 1010-1011 was 3910 matriculated 
students and sixty-six auditors 

Seo Italy, Education in, 
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Afirierua, Hundbi\ch der eclehrten WeU, Vol I. (Strnsfl~ 
burg, 1011.) 

IU9HDALL. II, UjWcraUiea of Europe in the Middle 
Anea, Vol. II. (Oxford, 1BD5.) 

Tliwwa. C F, C/m«crailiefl of Iho TForW (Now 
York, 101 1.) 

ROOF PLAYGROUNDS, — See Ahokz- 
TECTunu, School; Playgrounds, 

ROOTS — See Powers. 

ROSCELLINUS (c. 1050-1122). — An elev¬ 
enth century scholastic philosopher. lie was 
born in lower Brittany about the yoar 1050. 
After studying at Soissoits and at RJicinifl ho 
became Canon or tho Church of Compifigno 
jind taught successively at Comphtgric, Besnn- 
gon, and Tours. In 1094 he was condemned by 
a Council held at Soisaons, the charge being 
his heioticnl doctrine in regard to the Trinity 
Aftar a brief sojourn in England lie roturned 
to Franco, resumed his Leaching, and had 
many distinguished men, including Aboard, 
among his pupils Ho died about tho yoar 
1122, Roscelin was a Nominalist. Ho main¬ 
tained that tho universal is noithcr a concept 
nor a reality, but only a name, The phrase, 
however, that tho universal is meicly " tho 
broath of the voico n (flatus vocis) is very 
probably the expression of nil opponent, not 
Rofceollinus* own. lie was also suspected of 
aonsism, or tho doctrino that tho mind has no 
power superior to the souses, In Ida advocacy 


of dialectic ho meuired tho distrust of tho 
mystics, who Accused him of rationalism. 

_ W T, 
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Ghaumvnn, M Gcsehichlc der Bcholaetischcn Methodc, 
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ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND — Sco Technical 
Education. 

ROSENKRANZ, JOHANN KARL FRIED¬ 
RICH (1805-1879) — A German philoso¬ 
pher, born at Magdoburg, He studied at tho 
universities of Borlin, Heidclborg, and Halle, 
and began his long career qs a university 
teacher in 1331, Two years later ho was 
called to the University of Konigsborg to 
ocoupythc chair of philosophy, which had been 
made famous by Kant and Ileibart, lie 
filled this posb until hifl death. The incum¬ 
bency of these three philosophers in this 
professor-shin evtended over a ccntmy, For a 
time Roscnkmnz was influenced by Schleici- 
maclier, but lalor became one of the most im¬ 
portant disciples of Hegel ( qv,) t Although 
at ono time ho sought to mako some modifica¬ 
tion of the masters system, lie did not swervo 
to cuthor f ' wing," but faimod a purl oT Llic 
H center.” His unusual activity as tenolior 
and author waa diroctcd to an application 
of tho Hegelian method and principles to educa¬ 
tion, history, litoratuio, theology, and phi¬ 
losophy Among his writings may bo men¬ 
tioned History of German Poetry in the Middle 
Ages (1830), Psychology (1837), History of the 
Kantian Philosophy (1842), Studies (1830- 
1848), Life of Hegel (1944), fEslhoLics of the 
Ugly (1853), Science of the Logical Idea (1S58- 
1859), and IJcgcl as Germany's National 
Philosopher (1870, translated into English 
by G, Stanley Hall), 

Tho masterpiece in the literature of tho 
philosophy of education is Rosenkranz’s Die 
PMaaogik als System (1848) A translation 
of it by Anna C Brackett appeared under tho 
titlo, Pedagogics as a Syslcm t lepnnted from 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1872- 
1374) It appeared in a revised form in 188G 
as The Philosophy of Education, being the fust 
volume of tho International EducaLion Soiicg 
Now York), edited by William T. llama 
q.o ). In lus application of tho philosophy of 
Hegel to tho piobiems of education, llosen- 
kraiiz so formulated hid grasp upon tho tho- 
orotical, piactical, and historical material ns to 
liavo piacticnlly determined tho course of 
amidua reflection m this field since his time. 

What is the final meaning of education? 
Can tliis meaning explain the educational 
practices of tho present as well as of the past T 
Taking a philosophical view of psychology 
and tho lnstoiy of civilization, Rosonkranz 
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finds constructive angwoia to fcheso questions 
by placing education Sn its universal relations. 
It is considered in its general idea, in its special 
elements, and \n lta particular systems _ Mm\'b 
real linturc consists in bis rolation to his ideal, 
mid education is tho process of developing 
this Lruo nature both in individuals mid in 
nations. Our animal nature must bo sup¬ 
pressed, an accomplishment of the process of 
goU-cs trail go men t (ticlbst-lZntfremduntf). This 
is a dialectical process of looking beyond tlio 
usual to tho Btrange and foreign things n\ life, 
only lntor to find one's self in n higher aUgo of 
BCilf-approciation Education is possible only 
to aolr-Activo boiling, such as human minds arc* 
The form and limits of fcho process nro conuc- 
quent upon its nature. In its special elements, 
education includes physical, intellectual, ami 
volitional training, The explanation of work, 
play, habit, and tho stagea of the formation of 
the high or faculties out of tho lower, are elabo¬ 
rated Biuularly. The eoftial elements m the pro¬ 
cess aro clearly lecognizod by tho enumeration 
of the fivefold system oT inatltuLions which con¬ 
tribute to tho process' family, school, oilizou- 
ship, vocation, and church "Education is 
tho preparation for life in institution b” Tho 
number of pedagogical principles is limited 
to a few idoSH, and Llioioforo there cannot 
arido many pumcuhu systems of national adu- 
antion. Tho third paifc of tho System, by 
presenting a synthetic mid appro eialive survey 
of national typos of solnoola and educational 
aims, lma contributed povinnnonUy to tho 
study of this histone male rial, Tho brand 
development of education Jins boon through 
tho forms of national, theocratic, and human¬ 
itarian types The highest form is tho cdu- 
oaLion of tho state, which "must furnish a 
preparation for tho Unfettered activity of 
Belf-conacioufl humanity, 11 E. P. B. 
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ROSMIN1-SEMATI, AtfTOKIO (1707- 
1855)* — One of the inont important parsons 
in modern Italian philosophy, was bom at 
Uovoroto and died nb Stress, Italy, IIo be¬ 
longed to an old nobio family, and inherited 
jts fortune at tho ago of twenty-three. Before 
ye aching hie majority l\o had determined to 
devote himself to philosopliy and to the serv¬ 
ice of tho priesthood or the Homan Catholic 
Church. Ho founded, and contributor! lnrgely 
to, a new i obvious order, tho Institute of 
Charity (sometimes known aa Koa mini ana), 
comprising tho Brothers of Charity, which 
received Papal sanction in 1830, mid tho 
Haughtors of Charity, or Sisters of Providcuco. 
Through its branches, which spread into Italy, 
Switzerland. Franco, Great Britain, and Amer¬ 
ica, the order added to its work of charity 
the maintenance of clomenUiry schools, Sunday 


schools, and nsylnma, including provision for 
the training of teachers, lie lived, at various 
times, in devoted Service to the Church and to 
humanity, at Ravei eto, Milan, Rome, Domo- 
doasoln, Trent, and Stresn, patiently enduring 
much opposition mid persecution Early dis¬ 
covering his philosophical intoicst, lie lahaied 
to perfect this into a complete syaLem, The 
idea of lifting is objective, fundamentnl, mid 
enters into nil acquired knowledge facing 
and tuilh are convertible terms This comes 
to ns ns an intuition nml not an a judgment, 
and is therefore free from nil Prior. Perception 
gives ii h lruo external existence and reflection 
yields full specific ideas, Mind develops 
furfchor by advancing Lo nbatmcl ideas or 
principles of science, On auoh psychological 
grounds, lie attempted n flygtein of philosophy 
that should bo a final cyclopedia of knowledge. 
By giving now fonn and new vigor to concep¬ 
tions already known, ho extended the influence 
of philosophy in southern Europe through his 
zeal to unite rational ism and the faith of rov- 
elation, lie wrote jVciu Kssnys on Ihe Origin 
of l<Icti9 (J82H-1830), Pnncip/cs of Moral 
Science (1831), The Five Wounds of the Church 
(1832, published 1848). 

During tho last years of hi* Jifo Ilosniini 
exerted groni influence on educational thought 
and practice,. especially in Italy, In 1830 ho 
began his chief educationnl work, The Ruling 
Pnncijilc of Method Applied lo Education, 
This lrcftti.se was planned lo include tluce 
volume*, but tin? fragment jiiibjiuhml posthu¬ 
mously (1857) includes, only nix Bcolinmi, lie 
consciously used hi* philosophy ns a binds for 
education Pgyohulogy and anthropology pro- 
pout tho juniinur of action of human faculties, 
ideology mid ethics atato the objects which 
are to stimulate the rmnil in eider to oilucnto 
it aright, while ontology awl theology exhibit 
l,ho ends which human development is to 
realise in rest aiul satisfaction as tlio goal of all 
life. Education must find M tho invariable 
law of the progress (of tho human mind) and 
the natural scale of thought by which it 
ascends. The law must Jiold good for nil in¬ 
tellects alike, because it is intrinsic to the 
human mind. Tho scale must bo tlio same for 
all minds, gieat oi email, without n single 
step being omitted by any, although some 
minds will go faster and some slower." The 
" law " becomes a proper gradation of objects. 
11 A thought ia wlmt selves nc mutter or sup¬ 
plies tile matter for another thought 11 (David¬ 
son). Tho practice of education, or method, 
must fchoroforo l>o guided by the development 
of knowledge through tho successive periods 
of Wo, wliioh aro funclionaHy cliaractomod by 
tlio doprpcH of cognition nWnhied, In analyze 
iug this development, TUisnuni recognizes five 
periods up to tho fiOVcnLIt year of childhood, 
and traces the natural continnHy m tho four 
,# orders of cognition " appearing up to this 
timo. They inoludo simple poi captions, ab- 
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struct mental images, judgment and compari¬ 
son, instructive and appreciative volitions, 
and the beginnings of the moral flense, In 
this effort ho worked with Herbert and Froobel, 
hut independently, in laying the basis of mod¬ 
ern education, and anticipates, in form, at least, 
modern genetic pgycholegy. Ilia views exerted 
considerable influence upon Thomas Davidson 
( 13 , 1 /.). lie also wroto Unity of Education 
Liberty of Teaching. and a Catechism arranged 
in accordance with Inc IdeatoQical 0i dcr 

E. F D. 
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ROSS, GEORGE E, —See Canada, 

ROSSALL SCHOOL, ENGLAND,—See 
GnAMNAit Schools; Public Schools, 

ROSTOCK, GRAND DUCAL MECK- 
LENBURG-SCHWERIN UNIVERSITY OE 
— A university in Germany) which, although 
to-day the sin all eat m point of a Lionel MICH) 
is one of the very oldest, It was founded in 
1419, the Pupal Bull of Mai tin V being dated 
February 13, and the formal opening taking 

S lacc on November 12, Heidelberg and 
.cipzig ( qq,v ,) me tho only axisting German 
universities that take piccedoucc over RosloGk 
in tho matt or of age, Most of tile members 
of the first faculty hailed from tho University 
of Erfurt (q u,). which had been established in 
1392, and which served as a model for tho new 
institution The University of Rostock was 
organized as a school of turco faculties, tho 
theological faculty not being added until 
1432, It soon attained considerable renown 
and played a prominent rdlc in the held of 
higher learning in north Germaine territory, 
Beforo tho close of the century, the University 
was forced, owing to roligious and local feuds, 
to move its location twice, once to Gieifswald, 
and once to Lubeck, and tho Reformation 
brought even more disastrous results in its 
train, bd that by 1627 there were only ten 
students in attendance, Although the Ref¬ 
ormation had seoui cd a firm foothold in 
Mccklonburg, several members of the faculty 
ailing tcnnoiously to tho old belief, tha first 
outspoken Protestant rector not being in¬ 
stalled until 1638, But aftor tho death of the 
last Catholic rector (Doyo), in 1542, the ad¬ 
herents of Luther secured permanent control 
A thoiough reorganization of tho institution 
was now undertaken, culminating in the new 
regulations of 15G3, whioh continued in force 
for almost two hundiod years, In accordance 
with these, the duke and the city caoli appointed 
and paid nine professors, the rectoi being 


chosen from one group tho first semester and 
from the other group the second, Tho first 
rcetor under this new arrangement was David 
Chy trims, the leading Lutheran theologian 
from the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Various Ilansc towns came to the financial aid 
of the institution at this time, and in 1665 
the new innm building was erected, the famous 
° Wciszes IColleg," which did service for three 
centuries, being replaced in I860 by the present 
structure. As a result of the now order, tho 
institution flourished for almost a century and 
entered at this time upon the period of its 
greatest renown, the two hundredth anni¬ 
versary of its foundation being celebrated in 
1619 with much splendor The institution 
did not suffer as much during the Thirty Years' 
War aa it had dunng the Reformation; it w&b 
only during tho occupation of the city by 
Wallenstein (1628-1631) that a Bcrious in¬ 
fluent upon the attendanoc was noticeablo. 
Shortly before the war (1614) a public uni¬ 
versity libiary had beon established. During 
the latter half of the eighteenth oentury 
difiicultieg arose ovei the desiie of Duke 
Frederick the Pious to appoint Dfiderlein, an 
adherent of pictistio doctrines, to a chair in 
the theological faculty, and n conflict between 
the duke aiul the city magistrates led to tho 
establishment by the former of a new univer¬ 
sity, that of Btltzow, in 1760, the ducal half 
of the faoulty of the University of Rostook 
being transferred to tho new institution. This 
was a hard blow for Rostook, but it was soon 
recognized that the small country could not 
support two institutionfl ofliigher learning, and 
in consequence the University of Bhfczow was 
closed in 1789 and merged with tho older 
institution In 1827 the city relinquished 
its lights in the admimetmtion of the Uni¬ 
versity, which was attended at that time 
primarily by residents of the duchy, "With 
the election of the new main building (1869) 
and of aaorics of institutes in the years after the 
Franco-German 4 War, a new impetus was 
given to the University which wag reflected in 
the student enrollment, the number of studentB 
having increased from 164 in 1975 to 1008 
dunng tho summer B&mestcr of 1911 Of th& 
latter, 020 were matriculated students, of 
wham 3SG were enrolled in philosophy, 384 in. 
medicine (including dentistry and pharmacy), 
103 in law, and 47 in theology. The faoulty 
consists of about 76 members, of whom 20 are 
docents. The annual budget amounts to 
approximately $275,000. The Grand Duke 
of Mecklonburg-Schwcrin serves as chancellor, 
tho rector boing elected annually by tho faculty. 
The library contains 286,000 volumes. 

R. T., Jn. 
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KnAuac, It E. II Zvr Gcschichlc tier crsfcn Jahredcr 
UniucrsiiiU Rostock Programt/i, (Roalook, 1075 ) 
Lbjcis, W, Da b Unterriehtawcseu iffi Deutaehen Reich, 
Vol. I, pp, 501-508 (Berlin, 100-1) 

Afiricno, Handhxuhder gclchrlen T Vclt i Vol I, p, 34 I 
(SlraBflbnre, 3011.) 

Stein, II von, Frialnch Franz II, und riio tint* 
PemLAI Roatock. (Rostock, 1801 ) 

ROSWITHA (HROSWITHA). — Nun of 
Giuidorshcim who livod in tlio second 
half of tlio tonth century Sho is note¬ 
worthy for Ivor Bohoiarfllup and knowledge 
of many of the liberal arts. She wrote a 
number of pooma on roligious subjects, legends 
of tlio saints, and a panegyno on the OLtos. 
Her beat-known works jug aovon dramas in 
proso Tlicso were written in imitation and 
to tnko tlio place of Terence, whoso works 
wero regarded as immoral, Roawitlm'e dramas 
are short and deal generally with the triumph 
of virtue ovor yioc, of Christianity over temp- 
tntiona, Much interest wna shown in her 
works during tho humanistic revival, whon 
they wero edited by Conrad Col tea. 

Sea Convent Schools. 
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anatomy, physiology, dioletice, eto,, and 
sliould understand tho relation of tho physical 
to tho psychical, for tlio end of gymnastics 
is to make tho body the servant and instru¬ 
ment of the soul Itotlietcin wna opposed 
to symn&Biic apparatus and for a time sc¬ 
oured much support for his views, Ho ob- 
jcatocl particularly to tho parallel bara (Warren), 
and ns director of tlio Zentral Turnanslalt 
(1857-1803) removed them in 1800 from the 
gymnasium, Considerable opposition was 
aroused throughout Prussia and the question 
(Barrcn&trcil) was taken to the House of Dep¬ 
uties which at first was inolined to support 
Roths loin, The chiof opponent of Rothatcin 
was Du Dois-Raymond and tho two continued 
U\o controversy evon aftoT tho former's retire¬ 
ment from activity in 1803, owing to tlio suc¬ 
cess of the opposition. 

Roths Loin also wrote Bemerkvngen fiber did 
Gymnaatik ffir das lucibhche Gcschlcchl nebst 
AnwcisnnQcii zujh Jielrieb dcssdbcti (Notes on 
Gj/mnasLics for the female Sex with Remarks 
on its Conduct, 1800), in which ho advocated 
in particular free cxcrciao and tha total elimina¬ 
tion of apparatus for women. 

Sco Gymnabtics. 
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EuJjEh, IC, EncyklopQdischca Ifandbuch des gesamten 
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ROTE, LEARNING BY, AS PUNISH¬ 
MENT, — Sec Punishments and Hewauds; 
School Management, 

ROTE SINGING AND SONGS, —Sco 
Music in Schools, 

ROTE WORK. — See Memory, 

ROTHSTEIN, HUGO (1810-1805),— 
Goiman militniy officer and authority on 
gymnastics, A man of wido interests and 
culture, he was attracted during a visit to 
Sweden in 1843 by tho Ling system of gymnas¬ 
tics. An article on the subject cmno to tho 
nolico of King Frcdcriok William IV. who Bent 
him with Lieutenant Tcoliow to Stockholm 
for a course in gymnastics. In IB40 E.oU\- 
stoin issued the first part of Das Gymnashk 
nach dem System dcs schwcdiachen (ji/iminsiar- 
chen, P IP Ling, which was completed in 
1850 Das Gymnaslik consists of five pails* 

(1) Introduction giving an account of Ling, 
and a discussion or tho scope of gymnastics; 

(2) Educalionnl Gymnastics; (3) CorrecLivo 
Gymnastics; (4) Offensive Gymnnatics (fenc¬ 
ing, boxing, etc,); (6) /Esthetia Gymnastics, 
In tlio second part Rothatcin discusses tho 
educational vaUm of gymnastics, the "art of 
understanding tlio imporLance of physical 
movements for the all-iound, lmi in onions 
develop men t of mnu. ,J The teacher of gym¬ 
nastics should, accordingly, bo familiar with 


ROUMANIA, EDUCATION IN.— Rou- 
mmiin ia a constiluLianal monarohy with an 
area af 50j720 aqunro miles nnd^a population 
(1000) of 0,805,730. It comprises Urn former 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, their 
union undor tlio pies cut niuna having been 
pro claimed Dee, 23, lBfll. After the. union 
Roumanift remained subject to Turkey unLil 
May 21, 1877, when tlio representatives or the 
people, assembled at Bucharest, declared its 
independence, confirmed by tho Congress of 
Borlm, July 13, 1878, Of the ontiro popula¬ 
tion 08 per cent belong to tlio Orthodox Greek 
Church which formerly exercised entiro con¬ 
trol over education. In 1859, two yoaifl before 
tho union of the two provinces was proclaimed, 
tho oivil government assumed this responsibil¬ 
ity, In 18G4 a law was passed making primary 
instruction free in slate schools and obligatory 
for all children, parents being allowed the 
choice of agencies. Moro than a decade 
passed and education bee run o again the subject 
of diaouasion and preposad rcforniB These 
were finally embodied, ns regards primary edu¬ 
cation in a law of 1803, and, a& regards other 
departments of cduoalion, in a law of 1808, 
Administration,—The general control of 
education is vested in tlio Minister of Public 
Instruction, but other mUiiators havo charge 
of schools portaining to thoir special provinces. 
The Ministry of Publio Instruction ia organized 
in three departments: (1) nr inrniy instruction, 
including pumary normal soIiooIb; (2 ) com- 
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mcraiol, technical, and private schools, (3) sec¬ 
ondary and highor education 

Tlic general council, advisory to the Minis¬ 
ter, ia organized in sections coircaponding to 
tho departments named ubavo. and composed, 
of members nominated by their go] leagues, 
but appointed by roynl decree for a tcim of 
five years, There la also a permanent council 
of threo inemboie chosen by tho Minister from 
fcho body of university and secondary pi ofessors 
for a torm of threo years. This council con¬ 
siders only matters pertaining to secondary anti 
higher oduention. When programs aro re¬ 
vised, the director of higher education and the 
general inspectors imiBt bo called to nsaist tho 
council. There ifl also a consultative com¬ 
mittee whiali advises the Minister in regard 
to all matters of public nrt -which come within 
his province The business affairs of the sys¬ 
tem aro in charge of special boards constituted 
as follows: for tho service of primary cduoation, 
the staff of genoral inspectors and district 
inspectors; for vocational or technical educa¬ 
tion, tho directors of the respective schools, 
for secondary education, tho genoral inspec¬ 
tors and directors of Haliools. The institutions 
of highor education havo ohargo of their own 
finances* 

There Eire twenty-three goneral inspectors 
undur tho immediate] direction of the Minister, 
besides special inspectors appointed for music, 
gymnastics, and drawing, and thirty-three 
subordinate inspectors or revisors. 

Primary Education. — The general direation 
of primary education rests with the oontral 
authorities' but the law imposes upon com¬ 
munal nutlioritiofl (mayors and councils) tho 
obligation to establish primary schools to 
tho numbor required. Private primary schools 
aro recognized by law, but aro not tho subjoot 
of special regulation The ordinaly primary 
schools are for children of the obligatory 
school ago (G—12); attendance upon comple¬ 
mentary courses is obligatory up to fourteen 
years of age, Communes are also authorized 
to establish higher primary schools whero there 
is a demand for them. Distinction is made 
between aity and rural aoliools, the couiac of 
study for tho formor covering four years of ten 
months each, and for the latter five years of 
nine months eaah* Agriculture is an obliga¬ 
tory subject for country school b, and each one 
must be provided with a school garden. The 
gardens are cultivated by tho master and 
pupils, the product being divided between 
them, tho former receiving 76 per cent and tho 
pupils 25 per cent. In the aity sohools manual 
training takes the place of agriculture in tho 
rural schools. 

Political conditions have thus far precluded 
tho universal provision of schools; but there 
is steady progress in both the number of 
schools and the number of children in attend¬ 
ance upon them, aB indicated by the following 
statistics: — 
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Later, though incomplete, statistics show a 
continuance of progress For 1909-1910 there 
wore reported 4606 mrnl schools with 504,207 
pupils and 6400 teachers; and 370 urban 
schools with 80,656 pupils and 7784 teaahers 
Tho entire attendance had increased by 10 per 
cent oyer that foi 1007-1908 and was equiva¬ 
lent to 62.3 per cent of tha population of sohool 
age, or 8.5 per cent of the ontiro population.. 

The increase in the number of schools is 
duo to the policy adopted in 189G of creating a 
special fund (came des holes') to aid the com¬ 
munes in providing school buildings The 
local authorities, mayors, and prefects, aro 
authorized to arrange for loans from these 
funds to be repaid in installments on easy 
terms The control of schoolbooks, their 
publication and bcIcoLioli, aro committed to 
the Minister of Public Instruction in order to 
lessen tho cost to parents This is an impor¬ 
tant itom as tho complete cdutsc of instruction 
for elementary and higher primary schools is 
expensive. Besides the elementary branches, 
tho program includes geometry, history of 
Roumama, geography, natural _ and physical 
Bcionces, hygiene, moral and religious instruc¬ 
tion, notions of civil law, drawing, and vocal 
musio, and for rural sahools, agriculture, Tho 
great importance attached to agriculture is 
indicated by tho provision of farms in connec¬ 
tion with oountry schools which are cultivated 
by the hi asters assisted by the older pupils 
Benevolent Institutions — Roumania is dis¬ 
tinguished for the special care given to poor 
and needy children Clothing and books aro 
provided for the destitute in orcloi that thoy 
may attend school; scholarship funds are 
maintained in tho interests of needy, but 
promising, pupils; and vacation colonies aro 
provided which afford aiokly children oppor¬ 
tunity for outdoor lifo and reareation. The 
public appropriation for these benevolent 
works, together with the care of orphans, 
amounts to 515,000 lei ($103,000) annually. 
For the public institution for deaf-mutes, 
accommodating 190 pupils, the appropriation 
in 1010 was 131,000 lei ($20,000) 

Teachers. — The distinction between urban 
and rural schools is maintained in tho clas¬ 
sification of teachers* Although the regula¬ 
tions require that teachers shall bo specially 
trained, untrained candidates, who are properly 
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recommended, may bo appointed na assistant 
teneWera in Bmall rural bcIiooIb, These a&aiat- 
nnts, who arc often clerical novitiates, work 
under the direction of the nearest master or 
tegular teacher, wlio thus becomes a sort of 
district supervisor. To be recognized as a full 
teacher tho candidate must bo a gmduatc, and 
.further must have completed two twins of 
service of Unco years each, which are termi¬ 
nated by piofesflionnl examinations. The full 
appointment carries a life tenure, excepting 
in eftso of misconduct, Tho accused Lcnchor 
may appeal lijs cause to the superior council. 

Salaries aro iogulatcd by grade and length 
of service. Piovisioiuil teaohoTfl in rural 
schools begin with a salary equivalent Lo SI3 
a month and receive increases at the rate of 
10 per ccmt at definite periods. Masters of 
rural schools start at SIS a mouth and hnvo 
four increases at the rate of 15 per cent on tho 
current sqlaiy. Teachers in oilics of less than 
30,000 inhabitants receivo $3S a month, and 
in cities of largor populations, 5<13, Directors 
of sohools aio provided with fice rcsulciico 
or money equivalent, and all teachers arc en¬ 
titled to extra pay for instruction in special 
branches, and lor services in the classes for 
[ulultB. The latter nye pi ovule lI far by tho 
education law. Infant schools are cncoui aged 
by the government, and a minimum salary is 
assured to the directors of schoola of this ordtn, 

Normal Schools ,—Thcio are nine noiinal 
sahools. two for womon and seven foi men; 
of tho lattor. ono is maintained by a privata 
society, authorized by Lha government, tho 
others aro all stnlo schools Candidates aro 
admittad from tho ago of thirteen to seventeen 
upon tho results of a competitive examination, 
Tho course of study covers six years, of which 
tho lust is given exclusively to educational 
theory and practice The pupil b come mainly 
from tho peasant class. 

Tlia budget for ID10 carried for primary 
education a sum equivalent to §2,990,719; of 
this amount $2,008,140 was for salaries and 
$500,772 f 0 i incrcnscflj or altogether 01 per 
cent for the teaching service. 

Technical Education. — A system of techni¬ 
cal education under the charge of the Minister 
of Public Instruction was provided foi by a 
law of 1800, mid is being developed as rapidly 
as circumstances permit The byalom com¬ 
prises; (1) schools of commerce, higher and 
inferior; (2) bcUouIb of aits iuul trades, classi¬ 
fied in three degrees; (3) schools of agricul¬ 
ture and vino culture; (4) schools of house¬ 
hold induflliy foi girls; (6) trade a chords for 
girls. Tlie courses of instiuction in the lower 
commercial find trade schools follow directly 
upon tho primary comae; courses of the higher 
ordor of technical schools me continuous with 
secondary instruction, caic being taken to 
adapt the practical training to the local de¬ 
mands. In 1010 thcro wero 1431 hoys hi 
twolve commercial schools; in 45 schools of 


arts and trades, 2236; in agricultural schools, 
4Q2. In the schools of household economy 
118 girls wcie registered, and about tho same 
number in tmdc schools In addition to tho 
technical schools under tho charge of the 
Minister of Public Ins true lion thcro arc five 
technical schools pertaining to the Ministry 
of Public Works, Tlieao aro strictly industrial 
schools, intended to meet tho needs of adult 
workmen 

Secondary and Higher Education.—Since 
tiro independence of tho province was declared, 
tho Roumanian government has shown chief 
solicitude for tho upend of elementary educa¬ 
tion and the cftLiddiBhmtn\l or technical Bchoole 
with a view Lo improving tho imhisUml con¬ 
ditions of the people. Secondary and higher 
education have a much longer history and re¬ 
tain many evidences of their ecclesiastical 
ongiii. Liko the Latin Church in Western 
Europe, the Greek Church m tho East has 
been the patron of the arts and of learning, 
and lias deter mined courses of instiuction, and 
their final sanctions. Under a law of 1804 tho 
rcoiganization of gceondruy education began 
and was promoted by a later law submitted to 
the IcKmlatine by Mmistor Ilarct in 1880, and 
adopted in 1898 In 1009 and again \W 1010 
tho law was modified in the direction of in¬ 
creasing the modem clmiactcr of the secondary 
curriculum* 

Organization and Cvrnculum .—'In accord¬ 
ance with fcheso measures, secondary education 
is oignnized in two divisions or four yearn each. 
The program of tlm inferior division comprises 
icligion (Orthodox Greek Church, with dis¬ 
pensation for pupils of otliei fnitlm), Roumanian 
language, Ihench, Gciman, nml Latin, history 
(universal, tluco years, Iloumaninn, one year), 
geography, mathematics, phyaicnl and natural 
BcicncGH, hygiene, vocal mimic, drawing, vmt- 
nig, gymnastics. and military drill. For those 
students who do not intend to comploto tho 
secondary course, a fifth class is added to tho 
lower flection, which prepares for industrial 
or business carccig. The higher division is 
organized in three parallel courses, after the 
model of the French hjede, viz. mathematics 
and sciences, Latin and Greek; Latin and 
sciences, As n consequence of this tiifurca- 
tion the classical com sc is rapidly disappearing 
for want of students; at piescnt it exists m 
nine schools only, out of a total of twenty. 
The schools uffciing only the Inferior eoutBC are 
termed gymnasia; the higher schools, lycdcs; 
both divisions may bo comprised in a single 
institution* Students are admitted to tho 
gymnasium course by examination or by the 
certificate of primary Htudics; to the lyc<5o 
course by tho coilificato showing completion 
of the lower secondary. Arc public secondary 
education is fico there iu an open road from tho 
primary school, to the highest institutions 
Tho secondary schools have then Inde¬ 
pendent budgets and nre govorned by their 
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respective directors, who, as well aa tho pro¬ 
fessors, aro university men and receive their 
appointments from the government. In 1010 
there wore 47 public secondary schools for 
boys, viK 20 lyc6es, 23 gymnasia, and 4 olcrical 
seminaries. They had a total of 873 profes- 
sora end 14,010 students The appropriations 
for hc oondary education exceed those for any 
otlici department, amounting in 1910 to 
4,089,341 lei ($817,808) There are ten public 
secondary schools for girls, which in 1910 had 
101 profcasoiBaud 1015 students, These schools 
have hitherto followed the programs of the 
schools for boys; but offorta have recently been 
made to develop a special piograin. for the 
girls 1 lyccds after the French model, 

Higher Education — Roumnnia has two 
universities: Bucharest, with five faculties, 
Jassy, having four In 1910-1911 the foimcr 
registered 3422 students, of which number 
the law faculty claimed 1575 The total 
included 203 women students, At Jassy in 
the same year 000 students were reglateicd, 
of whom 340 wcie in the faculty of law. 
Among the auxiliary institutions pertaining 
to Bucharest arc two pedagogical semimuies. 
ft school pf vctojinary science, and several 
museums containing important collections, 
The budget for 1010-1911 earned an appro¬ 
priation for Bucharest amounting to §361,511 
(1,807,558 lei) and for Jaaay $129,800 (049,000 
loi), Buolmrcst is also the sent of the abate 
schools of art and architecture 

Tho most important technical schools are 
the fliiporioi school of agriculture and school 
of silviculture, under the Mima ter of Agricul¬ 
ture, tho school of roads and bridges under tho 
Minister of Publio Works, and tho militniy 
schools under tho Minister of War. There are 
also important private sommaries intended for 
tho training of priestg, 

The entire appropriation for higher educa¬ 
tion through the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, including universities and special schools, 
was 2,909,851 lei (3500,070); through other 
minis tries, 1,128,029 lei (§226,785) The cleri¬ 
cal seminaries and other private schools under 
church control derive thoir support wholly, 
or in part, from the annual appropriation for 
the state church. A. T. 9 
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ROUNDS, CHARLES COLLINS (1831- 
1000), — Normal school principal; was gradu¬ 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1857 He was 
for eight years principal pi schools at Auburn, 
Me , and Cleveland, Ohio, and from 1805 to 
1893 lie was principal of the Now Hampshire) 
State Nonnal School, Ho was acfcivo in the 
Ameiican Instituto of Instruction and the 
National Education Association, and the 
author of numerous papers on educational 
subjects. W, S. M. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES — Educa¬ 
tional reformer, born atGanova, Juno 28, 1712, 
and died at Ermononovillo, July 2, 1770, Ho 
has told the story of his lifo in blirco memor- 
ablo hooka the CojxJessiom, the Dialogues. 
and the Rewries. Studied in their historical 
places in the order of his writings, and judged 
in the light of a full knowledge of his gonms, 
his aorvicca, hia fortunes, hia motives, and his 
own historical place in the world when he 
wrote thorn, these threo hooka give us, not only 
tho events of Rousseau's lire, but also tho 
parable of Ms philosophy, tho example of a 
man who, at hist instinctively, but afterwards 
with an earnest senaa of moral responsibility, 
accepted for his guidance through tho pleasures, 
perils, pains, and problems of life, tho rulings 
of the inner law. 

Philosophy of Life, — "A man's happiness 
and virtue/' affirmed Rousseau, " aro in tho 
Tight use of Mb liberty; there is no virtue with¬ 
out chart, the word virtue means essential 
foicc Virtue can belong only to an imperfect 
being, weak by his infirmity, strong by lhs 
wlllj inspired by the love of goodness If tho 
spirit of man wore compelled to follow virtue, 
what merit would belong to him for taking 
his appointed place, in a prccatabliahod order 
lie had neither wish nor motive for troubling ? 
He would be happy, it is true; but lus happi¬ 
ness would lack the moral enjoyment that the 
love of vhtue brings, ho would luck the noblo 
interest, the animating desire, to make her 
jiifi conquest; ho would lose the satisfaction 
of success. Ho would be perfect, as the an¬ 
gola are, but no doubt a virtuous mail is 
worth more The supremo happiness for man 
is in the contentment that follows voluntary 
obedience to the inner law To dcaorvo this 
contentment he exists on the earth, endowed 
with free choice, tempted by, his passions, 
restrained by conscience ,J (Emile, Bk. IV.) 

Rousseau's Life. — Roussoau'B life, Btudiod 
from an exact historical standpoint, divides 
itself naturally into throe periods. First, 
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we have tho long preparatory period of thirty- Lord Morloy lias said, gave Europe a now 

seven years, from 1712 to 1740, when this gospel, 

prophet who was to load a rotum to nature DaalinE with different domains of life, all 
in tho most artificial ago tho world hos known, tlicso books have ono common purpose: to 

and to inaugurate an effort to humanize soci- exhort men to return to nature, to escape from 

oty in an epoch when civilization seemed to worldly bondage, from routine thinking, to 

liavo taught tho privileged classes that good endeavor to see Ihomsolvcs and lho trim pur- 

flociety has obligations of its own, omancipat- poses of life as they really arcs; and then to 

ing it from tho duties and sentiments of corn- recognize that the truo civihzaLion of the world 

moil humnnity was trained for this vocation moans to humanize and moralizo tho outer con- 

by strange ana varied experiences,— by por- eliluUon of things, and all tho laws umd systems 

sojinl knowledge of hardships and happinoss; that rogulaLo and control man's outer lifo, by 

of poverty ahd freedom, of romance and dia- recognizing and obeying tho authority 0 f tho 

appointment, of lnjustieo and sympathy; of inner law. Wo havo this and pursued, first of all, 

tho world's cruelty and Bccrot misery; of the by tho negative method of exposing injustices 

indostructiblo kinanoss and nobility preserved and prejudices bumpering man's free obedience 

evon in this state of society in many human to tho laws of his own conscience, and then wo 

ho arts; and of tho profound, unexhausted, and havo tho positive molliod, which seeks the plan 

infixhaustibio sources of beauty and enjoy- of n moro reasonable, nioro beautiful, more 

mont within tho soul of man and in natuTG lnimano way of lifo 

Thou, secondly, wo havo from 1740 to 1764 In the two Discourses tho nogalivo and 
the ,f prophotia " period; when, ns ho has him- militant methods provaih Horo Rousseau's 
self said, "His heart, kindled with the thought effort was to convince Ills contomporarica that, 
of the future happiness of tho human race, and m spite of artificial adornments and an in- 
Iho honor of contributing to it, taught him a ore used domand for luxuries and physical 
language worthy of bo pjreat an outaTpita." pleasures, tho deterioration of human virtue 
This epoch, whon all fua groat books wero and lmppinoss is tho result of un exeluaivcly 
written, lasted liftcon years It ended whon, selfish mid mntorial civilization, which does 
amongst poraocutois and secret calumniators, not fostei, but falsifies j whero it cannot on- 
his hornt M tom by tho spectacle of tho hatted' tiroly suppress, ihcao mftlmelivD feelings of 
of tho Mo tiers peasantry and by tho falling humanity, thoao natural scuLinionta of moral 
away or Homo of Ida most valued frionda, ha beauty that within man himself represent tho 
camo to boliovo that his enemies had alienated irromovablo foundations and natural standards 
from him tho confidonco oMm conlomporarios: of right dosiro and noblo conduct, In tho 
and whon lie lost tho inspiration that had sorios of groat works which followed the 
Attained him, with his belief in hifl power to Discourses the pasiUvo mothod is employed 
reach tho lioarla of his renders to servo thorn, to cliacovor/' soinn just and sure principle of 
Thoncororth, wo havo tho third and Inst administraLion taking mon as thoy arc and laws 
period of bhirtoon years, 1705 to 1778 And n a they might bo." 

now wo have to follow the pathetic and horoie In tho Letter to d* Alembert and in the New 
oKarfc of the erst bravo liborator of others HeloUe lho problems of social life and oE the 
from bondage to conventions and tho world's lifo or tho affections nro dealt wiLh. Houbschu 
opiniona, to lib ora to himself from bondage to inquires what amusements and public cere- 
despair; and ovon at last from tho bondage monies are harmful or healthful m a republic, 
of hope of deliverance from tho hair oil and llo deals with marriage na a sacred aiul bind- 
contompt of thoao for whom ho hud sacrificed mg tio; with roinantio as oppmaod to sqnsual 
the liborty and tranquillity he could navor lovo; with family lifo and the humano rola- 
find again. In the Confessions and in tho tionahipB botween masters and servants; with 
Dialogues wo rccognizo his courageous o IT orb bho consolations and pleasures derived from 
to maintain his boliof in tho ultimate triumph a country life, with tho philosophy drawn 
of truth and justice. And in Lho Reveries from natural religion to inapiro and restore 
wo find that ho hns escaped ovon tho bondngo tho lovo of virtue; to eivo piety, resignation, 
of this liopo; and that ho is made freo at and hope in tha hour or death 
length, before death, by tho conquest of ponco In tho Essay upon Political Economy and 
and a tTanquil spirit. in the Social Contract Rousseau seeks to dis- 

WrUlngs. — Tho groat epoch m Rousseau's cover n rational moral foundation for oivii 
lire is the ponod of Alteon years botwcon ordci whero mon obLain a more noblo freedom 
1740 and 1704 In this opoch ho produced than in thoir natural state, bocauao rl to obey 
tho two Discourses, Lho Essay upon Political tlm impulsion of physical appetite is slavery; 
DcoaoiUV, the Lefier ia d’Afambert, the New but ta ohojr Lho law ono lias proscribed la 
Ifclolse, tho Social Contract, Emile, tho Letter gncsolf js liberty; ” whore also thoy obtain 
lo Christopher de Rcaun\oni t and the Letters a mornl and logiLimalo equality, because. 
from the Mountains ; in briaf tho wholo scries M though remaining unequal in strength ana 
of epoch-making books that contained hia genius, men become equal boforo the law by 
inosgaga to his follow-mon, a message that, as agreement, and by right }" whoro also they 
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orrivo at the realization of the social bond of of man ft attributed to RousBoau's ncknowl- 

fratermty, by virtue of a compact which "is edged disciple, Tom Panic; ot elso to Ilia 

not a covenant of Bubjaction, but of brother- confessed debtors, the nuthoTs of tho American 
hood,' 1 _ r Declaration of Independence, In tho same 

VJewfl on Education, — Emile —'Finally, way, Pcstalozzi and Froobel nro made the 

in ihmih, wo have traced for the fiiflt timo the original discovorers and inventors of tho ]Drin- 

plan of a now education, as tho necessary ciplos and even of,the phrases they received 

{ ^reparation for a now way of understanding from tho author of Emile' indeed, the very last 

lfo Here, aB elsewhere, it is difficult to-day fashion ie to ignore Pcstalozzi as well as ftous- 

to do full iUBbicO to Roliggeau oa an original Beau, and to maka Froebel the father and 

thinker, ideas that had bho appearance of founder of what is oallcd tho ** New Educa- 

violont paradoxes when lie promulgated them tion,” whose principal rule ia Rousseau's 

have now become familiar to us as the inaopa- rule, that the just purpose of education is 

rablo convictions of an enlightened liberalism not to impart learning, but to devolop natural 
And one hears tlio ideas professed as necessary faculties by suitable exercises, 

conclusions - arrived at by natural processes By the old theory of education, it kns been 

of progrcaa and of a liboral effort to improve said, the ,f well-educated man " meant one 

and adapt old methods to the alborod ncedfl who had received Bpccinl literary instruction, 

and conditions of _ modern times But if by By Rouaaeau'a theory it meant a well-dCYd- 

an effort of the imaginative reason we en- oped man, fully prepared for the conditions 

deavor to exercise those voluntary powers of and accidents of human life " In the natural 

forgetfulness, ao useful to the exact historical order of > things , 11 says the author of Emile, 

student, and deliberately throw ourselves back "tho universal vocation is the human state, 

behind tho publication of Emile, and taka up wlioao ia well educated for that cannot fill 

the authoritative doctrines of education, thab badly any of those conditions that ib includes, 

Rousseau found in existence, wo shall discover Before the vocation chosen for the child by his 

that what he attainptod, and to a largo extant parents, Naturo has called him to human life 

accompli shed, by Emile was not any improve- To live is tho trade I would teach my pupil 

ment in existing mo tho da, but a complete Upon leaving my hands, ho will not bo a sol- 

rovolution of established thcorios about tho dicr, a lawyer, nor a priest; but, if I am suc- 

aima, ua well as the methods, of a rational cessful, he will deserve first of nil to bo called 

education: so that wo have quite a new starting a man, and hence all that a man can and should 

point, with tho object of attaining a new goal, bo or do — he wil^ at need, be ablo to fit 

Rousseau and Natural Man. — The starting himself for, as well as any other. And though 
point of ovory educational theory before Fate may change his position, whatever pro- 
Rousaenii was the assumed necessity for cor- fession she may call him to, he will know now 
recting the original depravity, or stupidity, to maka it his own " Accepting education, 
of tho M natural man ” And the goal was to however, in this sense as tlic development of 
transform and refashion this " natural man, ,J natural faculties, and the entrance into the 
in accordance with some one or other of tho fullpossession ot human life, wo have to rcc- 
ldcnl typos, accepted in dilToient times by ognizc that the share taken in this cduoation 
difforont schools, as the model of tho " well- by patents and teachers is comparatively 
educated man." limited and, if a helpful, a subordinate share 

With Rousseau, for tho first time, the full Each one of us, in Rousseau's words, under- 
and healthy development, not the transforms goes three educations, and this necessarily, 
tion, of tho " natural man" is tho purposo of whether these educations tend to form or to 
education; and again, with him, also for the disfiguro ug, Fust of all, there is the ccluca- 
first time, tho 11 well-educated man" does not tion of nature, thiough the development of 
mean the man possessed of special looming; our bodily, mental, and moml faculties, 
butthomanbostpiepared to meet and mas.tor Secondly, thcro is tho education of things — 
tho ordinary conditions and accidonts of lifo the lesaons of experience and the influences of 

Tho Mmile, putting forward those, at that external Bun oundings, And thirdly, there is 

timo, entirely paradoxical views not only of the cduantion wo receive from om fellow men 
thomolhoda but of the purposes of education, and women, either deliberately bestowed 
was published in I7G2, that is to say, twenty- upon ns as instructions and counsels, or un- 
three yeius before Froebel's birth and at a consciously imposed upon us by force of ox- 
timo when PeBtalozzi was just fifteen years amplcs, 

old. It is necessary to point this out because Education according lo Nature, — Now of 
tho modern fashion is to troat tho author of these three educations, the first lies absolutely 
Emile as a mero M rhetorician and sontimental- beyond tlio human oduoator's control; and 
ist," and to ignore tho solid services ho had the second is only to a smalL extent and under 
rendered in tho character of a M sowar of ideas," favorable circumstances subject to hi b dircc- 
n " discoverer of sources," Thus the Social tion, And since it is evident that a mind 
Contract is dismissed with sneers; and the divided against itself is not well trained, it 
promulgation of the doctrine of the "rights follows that a wise educator will make his 
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method agree with fclioefi methods he cannot 
alter; in other words^ he will be caToful that 
his flystem of education harmonizes wiLh tho 
education of nature and tha lessons of oxperi- 
cnco, 

Hero, than, wo have Rousseau's first rule, 
A wise education follows and corresponds 
with the natural development of physical and 
mental faculties, and seeks to poifect tlicso 
fnculties by oxercising tliem And ns these 
faculties arc not all davolopod at onca bill 
follow a gradual process of growth, a sound 
method of education follows and regulates 
itself by this natural method; suiting ils 
exercises at every ago to tho faculties tlmt mo 
alert and active at thatano, and refraining from 
any effort to call into play prematurely those 
that nre not yet healthily developed. 

Tho educator, then, has to nmka his first 
study tho order of nature in dcvalopmg hujuan 
faculties; and special attention is nccessaxily 
demanded in tho caso of those stages of human 
life which the individual passes through without 
remembering them, and which consequently 
remain as dark to tiio aver ago man as though 
thoy belonged to tho experiences of a different 
race. 

Half tho errors Rousseau found in the exist¬ 
ing methods of cducatioiij ho traced back to 
this failure on the teacher's prut ta recognize 
that childhood has its place in the order of 
human life, Lhnt consequently, like oyary other 
state, it is ruled by its own laws, derived fiom 
its own noeda and intcicsts, and not by the 
lawB derived from tho needs ami mloiestfl of 
any futuro stuto. 

"Wo do not understand childhood." ho 
says. "With our false viowsof tins condition, 
the further wo go, tho more wo wander from 
tho right path The wisest amongst us are 
too apt to make tho first consideration what 
is most dcsirablo tho futuio mem should 
know: whereas the first consideration should 
bo, wliatib is possible and for its own inteJest 
that the present child should learn. Our 
teachers will always bo seeking Lhc future man 
in the child, instead of attempting to under¬ 
stand tho child as ho is and before lio becomes 
a man, , , But this is the question l havo 

set myself to study, I may not have seen 
concctly what I seek, but I behove I IiavO at 
least grasped rightly what is the object of tho 
search . . , Humanity has itg place in tho 
order o! beings, ami childhood iLa phiao in 
tho order of human life. If wo riLteinpt to 
change this order, we shall only pioduco pre¬ 
cocious fruits, that will wither and decay be¬ 
fore the lima We shall have learned prodi¬ 
gies, and childish men, Childhood lma lL b 
own way of seeing, thinking, and feeling, 
suitable to its condition; nothing can bo less 
reasonable llum to alloinpl to substitute for 
these our own ways " 

la modem cars this proposition gning nc- 
ooptancc, simply bccauso Rousseau's point 


of view has been adopted by all enlightened 
educaUtmaUals. Il«t fmm tho point of view 
of Rousscau'e predecessors, who, ° seeking 
always the man in tho child," round m it 
always an immature and foolish sort of crea¬ 
ture, nothing could ho more reasonable, and 
iiulrccl necessary, than Tor the teacher t,o 
substitute his own ways of fleeing, thinking 
and fooling for the child's ways; inasmuch ns 
it was taken for granted tho child's ways were 
wrong or nL any rate stupid ways 

IVe must recollect that tho child was held 
in very poor esteem, when it was not held in 
very had cflLeom, by former educators But 
it was not CliriflUnn theologians alone who dis¬ 
covered gluttony and envious rago in a babe 
at the breast, and supposed tho ovil inclina¬ 
tions of childhood held III check only by terror 
of the rod We lmyo the freothinkor Hobbes 
describing the wicked man, the criminal, ns a 
“ robust akild. fl which or course amounts to 
palling Llio child a fl weak minimal," with bad 
inclinations restrained by want of power. 
Evon the kind-hearted Locke Iiub nothing 
better to any for (.he childish mind than that 
it is " a blank filicet of paper, Vvliorcon the edu¬ 
cator niav inscribe wlinl characters ho pleases " 
It will ho seen how complete a change 
in tiro purposes and method of education was 
the result of Rousseau's position with regard 
to the child and tho atnLc of childhood. Tho 
firflt WA3 no longer tho unrcgcnoi ale or tho imma¬ 
ture man, from the moment that the aooond 
was acccpLcd as a elate of human existence 
having ilg place, like early manhood, maturity, 
and age, in llio ordoi of life, This once es¬ 
tablished, tho rights and obligations of this 
state werOj by Uoiisflenu's theory, to bo deter¬ 
mined by its own interests not by the require¬ 
ments of any state outside of UacU, In other 
words, the purposo of childhood is Us own 
poifcclioii — and tins piiipoao is ncGOinplishod 
when, the child obeys tho law's of its constitu¬ 
tion and exercises tho faculLicB that belong to 
ils condition. 

Tho object of tho wiso cducatoi is thon not 
to form llio child to suit any system but to 
form a system that will suit the child. And 
&incc, by the. method of nature, tho faculties 
first developed aro those physical ones neces¬ 
sary to the alertness of tho senses and to 
bodily vigor, it follows that the first education 
must bo puroly physical, and in othor re¬ 
spects continue a negative* ono until reason 
and the moial senso aic awako, 

Negative Education. — And hero wo come 
to Llio alauso in Rousseau's doctrine that lins 
been constantly miHundoraloocl by criticB who 
will not talto Lho pains to discover Unit in ih\B 
theory of lifo nil ideas hold Logotlioi, and must 
ho nccoptcd or rojeated accordingly ab wo rec¬ 
ognize or repudiato tho theory. ff The most 
important and useful adyico," dcalnred tho 
author of Emile, " to bo given a toaahor oaau- 
pied with llio education of children under 
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twelve years of ago, lr not to gam time, hut to 
lose time; lo postpone ns long ns possible the 
tiontmcnt of subjects that require, to uiulei- 
atand them, the exercise of reasoning and 
moralizing poweiS." The grounds for tins 
delay me not at nil that physical development 
is coiisiclcied of more moment than moral or 
intellectual training, but that, in tho order of 
nature, Rousseau finds physical faculties aio 
those fiist developed, and hence that ho con- 
side ia it worse than futile, mischievous, to 
endeavor to forestall nature, and lo nnposo 
upon the child ideas and sentiments that it 
cannot accept in ft true sense, because iL has 
not become capable or ru riving at the true 
knowledge of thorn through the exorcise of 
its own faculties, " The most dangerous m- 
tcival in h vim an life,” he says, “ is Tram birth 
to the twelfth year. This is Iho pei lod when, 
if the seeds of oiroi or vice arc sown, we aro 
absolutely without instruments wherewith 
to attack them; mul it may be, before Lho 
instruments aic developed, the crrois linvo 
struck so deep a root that one cannot leach 
them. If children leapt sn del only from infivney 
to the age of reason, the education now given 
them might be a suitable one, IJufc, sinco 
the oitlci of their natural progiesa is what it is, 
an exactly opposite course should bo followed 
No appeal to leason 01 the moral sense should 
be made until these faculties aro henlthily 
awake, Distrust all sentiments antcnoi to 
the power of right feeling, and hold back im¬ 
pressions and opinions that cannot be clear 
and true until power of judgment va there to 
show them to be right and reasonable, The 
first education must be purely negativej and 
it is jplam why it should bo so, Before com¬ 
mencing to exercise any art, one must provide 
ono’s solf with Lhc necessary instruments, and 
have a enre that these instruments arc fit for 
use and strong enough for wear and tear 
And, thus, before beginning to think, one must 
exorcise llic gensen and all bodily faculties 
that are the instnunents of the mind And 
to got the best possible uso from these instru¬ 
ments, they must be strong and well formed; in 
other words, the body that supplies them must 
be healthy and robust 11 

Positive Education , — To make tho senses, 
by suitable exeroiaefl, scrviccabjc instruments of 
tho mind; to cultivate physical faculties in 
such a way as to form just powcis of observa¬ 
tion and correot impressions of cxtornal ob¬ 
jects; to cncoinagc tho child to take the meas¬ 
ure of its own strength and to foim an accu¬ 
rate cstimato of its own relations to outside 
pernoiis and things; and also to tram it by 
experience lo recognize what Rousseau calls 
beautifully, " the stern yoko or necessity 
beneath wldch all finite things must bow— 11 
heic should be tho limit cF all positive training 
during the first penod of education But 
with the positive training should go algo the 
negative education; which docs not consist 


simply in doing nothing, but in using cave to 
prevent any harm being do no in the way of 
establishing convictions or awakening pre¬ 
mature emotions which, whilst the child has not 
the powci to ginsp them trulv, can come only 
ns wrong impressions and false sentiments 
that will develop into irrational supcistiLiona 
and incurable picjudicos M 1 call a positiva 
education,” Rousseau wnLcS, "one that tends 
to form the mind piomntuicly and to instiuct 
the child in the duties that belong to a man, 

I call a negative education one that tends to 
pei feet the organs that arc the instruments 
of knowledge directly, and that cndenvois to 
prepme the way for reason by proper exercise 
of the senses A negative education does not 
mean a time of idleness; far fiom it It does 
not give virtue — it protects horn vice; it does 
not inculcate truth — it protects fiom enoi. 
It disposes the child to take the path that will 
load him to tiulh when he has reached tho ngo 
to undoistand it, and to goodness when lie lias 
acquned tho faculty of recognizing and loving 
it” That a negative education does not 
menu a time of idleness foi either the teacher 
or the pupil, cvciy one will discover who is at 
tjio pnina of studying the second book of tho 
Emile, 

Sense Training. — ff To exercise the senses," 
Rousseau says, " does not menu simply tho 
use of them, but to use them in tho way that 
forma powora of judgment and teaches right 
feelings, for we do not properly know how to 
feel, how to touch, to sec, or to hear, until 
we have lcauit" TIub, tuuiuUR, of the senses 
to be efficient and trustworthy instruments 
of tho intellect, and, further, this obligation on 
the port of the educator to set his mind to the 
aaina key as bis pupil's mind, in order that 
picmature and consequently erroneous judg¬ 
ments may not be formed, actually demand 
more intelligence and devotion in tne teacher 
than any positive method of instruction re¬ 
quires 

The first education ends with the first Btago 
of lifo and the icquircmenta it was formed to 
meet The boy or gnl, having attained tho 
age of lcnson, needs other lossona; but always 
chicctod by tho same plan and with the 
same end m view — the development of powei 
through self-activity, and the perfeoting of the 
instruments of knowledge. 

Adolescence ,— Fiom the twelfth to tho 
sixteenth ycni we linvo the pciiod that Naturo 
herself — so Rousseau dcalnrca—■ seems to indi¬ 
cate ns the olio most suitable for wlmt is 
generally called cclucation During these few 
years, for the fiist ancl only time m life, tho 
powers of the mind and body are in excoBB of 
the requirement of the hour Actually, the 
boy has less strength than tho man; but rela¬ 
tively and in propoi tion to the demands made 
upon him, lie 1ms more. This is " the tranquil 
ago of intelligence, when the sleep of reason 
ih over and befoie Uib passions arc awake” 
215 
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But this precious interval of leisure* is too brief 
to press into it all the instruction requited 
The method followed, then, must still be the 
a rime' to strengthen llio instrument of knowl¬ 
edge and to kindle the twain foi it, to sob the pupil 
on the right road to obtain it for himself and 
to provide him with rules foi Ills own u.sc and 
guidance upon the way. From this method 
follow certain directions that uie nlsn entirely 
different from tho mles of the older method, 
when the purpose was to develop not inde¬ 
pendent power but the docilo submission of tho 
young mind to instruction given upon authority 

11 As few books," Rousseau urges, "an pos¬ 
sible. The child who reads often moiely 
learns woids. Endeavor to draw forth poivcis 
of abbcivalion, ihvccl the attention to natural 
phenomena, awaken cuimsity but do not 
satisfy ib. Put your pupil oil tha right road 
fcn find foi biniscU tho an&wens to hia own ques¬ 
tions , . . In commencing the Uiidy of the 
natuinl sciences, for instance, I would on no 
account introduce iny pupil to a well-furnished 
labomtoiy All this paraphernalia of instru¬ 
ments, all tlus complicated machinery, often da 
me Either tho child is bewilileiud by it and 
alarmed, or curiosity about the msLinmcnls 
draws away his aUontion fiom what, ihcy 
serve to demonstrate As fm as possible I 
should wish to make oar own lUhUumonts; 
and, having made up our minds ns to the e\- 
pcnenro wo roejuire, wo should -let ouinelvca 
to find otrl for ourselves the moans of obtaining 
ib. Roller Limb oin iiifdnnnenLs should be 
loss perfect, if Lho knowledge wo got. by them 
bo men a complete IL is undeniable thirl wo 
have clearer nolions of those* things we teach 
our selves than oC those we Icnu n by the in- 
sLiuclioii of others Whal is mmo, we do nob 
accustom the lcaaon to a bervih 1 Niibinl&Mon 
to authority, but we make ourselves moie 
ingenious, independent, aiul KPif-ieliant if 
we resist tho indolent lmbit or yielding our 
inindfl up tn be served by oLherfi, in the snnio 
wav that certain men give over their bodies 
to be livened by their valets, waited upon by 
their lackeys, and dragged about by their 
Ileuses, until their limbs become stiff and fccblo 
through want of use Among bo many 
admirable methods for making the course 
of study easy, E would have some that made 
it difficult in order to rompd the mind to uso 
healthy effoits to conquer difficulties," l?, M 

See NATnnuj ITuauhifiM and Naturalism; 
Ejioedel; Pkstalo^zi; riiiLANTiniorJNUM. 

TtelerenCioa — 

Iloyii, TV The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques 
lioitwcnu IhhhoRinnliy. (Lmulon, 1011.) 
UnncKiuiKOvr, F Jean Jacqun llaum nu; sent Leben 
und acirir m'rte, (Loipzitf, 1 ) 

CoMi’AViifc, G. J J. Homaeau cl l'Education la 

Nature Tiibyll. I 1 Jugo (Piirifl, 1UD1) (Now 
Yurk, 1007 ) 

ConwiH. ll. N JSTifiuictchoifl vnd Vcrglciehung tier 
Er?ic|iim(,alelirmum John, LecAe, itud Jena Jqcijucs 
JioiMfifau, (UcUlolboru, iSOi ) 


I^avidhon, T 1 . Rousseau find! Ed\icalion accordirm in 

Naiurr (New York. 1000) ng 1 

CfUinni, II Jean Jacqitra Iloiunaui sem leben und 

gem irttlauoyisehc Peueutuug. (Leipzig 1B70) 
Jcfiu Juc»]ticti ftousarnu, aci n Leficn. urn! fleirJC 3 c i ir ,v. 
/cii (llullr, 100ft) ^ 

IIuiihon, _\Y II floiiwcnri n ,ul NnUirahsm in Ufo 
and Thought (N«W York, 111Q3 ) ; 

IIUi,i.i.ri p I'\ A iVtifur- und 0c*dl 8 chnft n])r incip in 
/fouwnu « PUdugogik (Loipana, lflujn 
IjAkci, O H Jloussrnu nurJ f t is Emile (Now YnrW 
lh|)3) V 0 K ' 

Macdonald, F. A'rurlirfl m the France of YaUairn and 
Ununticau (London, JKllfi) 

J, J KaiiiBcciUj a mu) CriltriBin (Lnnfiun, looD) 
Mom.tY, Lmm limrmtini, (Iiomlon, 18 HH) 
Noikow, 1* M. /Jni AUiurm vnnc.ip m dc Pada- 
OogiK Jean .Jnrmus Jlomwu (IrfJilwig, 1K0«) 
pAVNii, W. It itrui/r, or l mi/n»r oil Education, (Now 
York, 1K03 ) 

T 07 EH, H. J. iS'oeiai Contrnrt ar Principles of Political 
.KipM (I.miduu, 1 H')5 ) 

VOa i'H*w’) J J Uo ' mcaUH Lcbt!n (Lnngonsftlzn. 

WoimuMdTfm. E, ifmi/c, or eoiicBriiinp KdiJcrttuiu 
(UdhIoii. 1000.) 

ROUTINE IN SCHOOLROOM, — See 
School Management. 


ROWING, — One uT the oldest mul moiit 
popular sports engaged in by ntudonts Ilaccg 
have been held between cicwa iPpiCBentmg 
Cambiidge and Ovkud univeiVilics uinco 1829: 
they beamic annual raee.s m IHSh. Eton and 
Went mi as ter alsn hoRan to haves races at the 
name lime (1829) A large proportion of the 
BludciUfl in the iiniYH'foiU'rt and public echoola 
of Great Ik Urdu purlmputfc regularly in this 
uport The Oxfoid and Cambiidgc race is 
held on the Thaiiies beLween Tutney and 
MorUake, a emuse of four and a quarter miles, 
Rowing is the olilenL oignniized npoi L in Anicii- 
can colleges. The (iuL iutc*vco lie grate atl\- 
lelic contest held in America was a boat 
race, rowed on bake Winiioppsaukcc, NJI 
in 18f)2, by crews ropiehonllng Ilnrvaid 
and Yale I'Rcept foi in ten ujillona m 1850. 
1857^ I8I5H, and during the Ctvil Wai, Aiuuml 
races have been held regularly wince 1852, rmd 
many other colleges luivo taken up the ftpoi t 
Rowing has lmvmlamed rt high place in Anuii- 
finii college athletics against (Jin competilion 
of hnscball, track athletics, football, mid the 
many othoi games which have been Introduced 
(hiring the lasL hRy years A foW pi cparalory 
scliools patterned after the English pulilia 
achuols early adopted lowing, but competition 
was limited to races between ciows from the 
vnriouH n houses i} within the bcKooIb Since 
1800, a coiiMdorablo number of public high 
schools and Home piivnlo schools in jloaton, 
iSpringfield, New York, Plnladolnliia, mid oLher 
cities have laJuui up rowing, but lip to the 
inoseul, amupuriiUvdy few intoi^Bchool races 
and regattiiH liavo been helcb 
Tho liiNtory oT rowing in American collc^ea 
and schools lluows ligVit on some of tbn vital 
problems m college athletics, AlLliongh a 
major sport and tho oldest^ lowing has neon 
absolutely ficc fiom tho avils of piofcsaional- 
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ism, commercialism, and unsportsmanlike tac¬ 
tics which have threatened the continuance 
of UGtirly all the other college spoita It la 
probable that the absence of gate receipts, the 
limited number of contests, and the diameter 
of the sport (no personal contact between coin- 
lictitois) aro mainly responsible for the fact 
til at lowing has remained on n high plane of 
amateurism. Rut rowing has not escaped 
ciiticism, Educators, physicians, and laymen 
liavo made repeated charges that oarsmen me 
short-lived and fclmt consumption and heart 
disease are frequently the cause of the prema¬ 
ture deaths Two investigations of this sub¬ 
ject wore made; one by Di. William Moigan. 
([/nujcrsiiy Oars, London, 1873) and the other 
by the writer (Effects of Rowing on Ilarvaul 
Oarsmen, Ilarvaul Graduate Magazine, March 
nntl June, 1903) - The two studies showed tlmt 
oarsmen live longer than men accepted by lifo 
insurance companies, and also that they rniely 
suffer from consumption ancl heart disease. 

Many of the college jaecs are over a distance 
of ono and a half to two miles, but the most 
important annual contests me ovei a four-milo 
courso Thoic is some difference of opinion 
concerning the danger of four-mile mecs, 
Some hold that no races should be longei than 
thice miles, while others believe that the foiu- 
milc riico is perfectly safe for caiefully Bclccfced 
and wcll-tinincd men. Until some evidence 
is found showing that college men arc injured 
by rowing in foui-milu races, it is probable that 
the spot fc will continue to piospor as at piesont 
eonductcih 

Rowing, pioperly taught and supervised, 
ia a splendid exorcise to develop good postmo, 
strength, and eiuUutuiCQv The period of train¬ 
ing usually extends over threo months on Lire 
rowing nr a chinch in the gymnasium and about 
the same length of time on the water Fiom 
the standpoint of physical and moial education, 
rowing is undoubtedly the most valuable^ of 
college sports. The long ponod of tiainbiG 
with systematic cxciciso, simple food] and 
regular hours of sleep inculcates habits of 
hygienic living; the rigid discipline, the abso¬ 
lute obedience to the coach find captain, the 
spirit of sympathetic cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness essential for success, and the de¬ 
voted friendship existing between fellow oars¬ 
men aro most valuable agents m the molding 
of diameter. G L M, 

See Athletics, Educational. 

Rcferanccs 1 -— 

Badminton Library Boating, 

Buickwaon, E D float Racing, (Landau, 187G ) 
Lehman, II Doahng, (London, 1897 ) 

VVoodoa-te, \V. B Oars and Sculls (New York, 1B74.) 

ROXBURY, — See Colonial Period in 
American Education 

ROYAL COMMISSIONS —See Commis- 
BroNa; Parliamentary Commissions, Eng¬ 
land, Education in 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE — See 
London, University or; Women, Edcjca- 
tion ov 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, LONDON. — An association 
formed ill 1790 nt tho suggestion of Sir Benja¬ 
min Thompson, Count Ruin fold, ns an off¬ 
shoot of the Society foi Buttering the Condi¬ 
tion and Inci casing the Comforts of the Poor 
(1796). A mirnboi of fellows of the Royal 
Society, including Sir Joseph Banks, became 
interested in the proposal The society was 
chartered m 1900 as the Royal Institution of 
Gloat Britain for the Piomotion, Diffusion, 
and Extension of Science nnd Useful Knowl¬ 
edge, and waq located in a house in Albcnmrle 
Street. According to Count Rumford's ideas, 
tho Institution was to bo a mechanics 1 in&btufco 
find school of domestic science as well as a 
museum for exhibiting inventions discovered 
foi mem's wclliue and public service The 
Institution nttiacted much support in its 
early years, but, when Count Runfifoi d relin¬ 
quished it in 1801, this gradually Fell off. Tho 
plans were changed, and tho Institution began 
to devote itself to piovicling scientific lectincs. 
It was saved in 1S01 by Humphrey Davy, 
whose lectin cs Tor ton ycais attracted faslnon- 
n.blo Lundon society to the Institution 
Anothoi brilliant lee turn who helped to es¬ 
tablish the scourity of the Institution was 
Miclmol Fa.radfty (qt>). In 1833 Mr John 
Fuller established two icecnrch professorships 
in chemistry and physiology, and other grant a 
have been made In 1896 the Davy-Faraday 
Laboiatory was given to the Institution 
Among other scientists who have worked ancl 
lectured thcio arc Yuung, Braude, Fmnklnnd, 
Tyndall, Rayleigh, Lnnkcstci, ancl Dewar 
The Institution is the only one of its kind in 
Great Bntnin which lias professors whose main 
work is research latlior than teaching Short 
comses of lectures are given during the year, 
and discourses on scientific and generni 
literary subjects are held on one evening in 
each week fiom Januaiy to Juno The Insti¬ 
tution exercised great influence during the lnsb 
century in promoting general inteiest in tho 
study of science, and in 1864 a number of 
lectures were delivered on the place of different 
sciences in education (Lectures on Education, 
London, 1855), 

Reference: — 

Tho Royal Institution. iScieaco, Dfl, Vol IX, pp, 
838 - 912 , 

ROYAL SOCIETY, ENGLAND.—See 

Scientific Societies 

ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND.— 
Sec Ireland, Education in. 

RUDOLF?, CHRISTOFF — One of tho 
most successful writers on algebra and com- 
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inercml mitlnnolic in Geiinany in the sixtmUh 
century, lie was horn in Jauer about 1500, 
hut the dates of his Ini IK niul death am un¬ 
known Ho wiole throe hooks (1) an algc- 
bm, known as _ the Coss Gee Aluemi*), 
which appeared in and oT wluch Slifi'l 

(7 u.) prepared n seouml edition in ISM; 
(2) the JCtinri/ic/ie Rcchnung (1620), winch 
want through Bcycyal editions; nml (ft) a 
collection ot problems (1530). D B 9, 

RUGBY SCHOOL — Uw fnvwHi 

in aiiticjuily of the seven (Ji'pjit Public Heluiulfl 
of England and lnnka in the flame position 
among them now This school was founded 
under ji deed, n will, and 11 codicil of Lnvwnrc 
Sherri Ho, ciLizcn nml grocer of London, dated 
in 1557 anil was opened in oir ah out 157*1, 
Unliko Hie othoi public 01 gnnninnr hchnola 
of England, Ricat and small, it was n puiely 
pi irate foundation and never obtained n 
royal clmilor or othci public recognition until 
a privaLc Act of Pajhiuuent passed in 1777. 
Rugby wau only a pmnH yiNnpci, thorn not 
being moie than 100 housefl in the whole 
jmiifili Tlie school wag no fminduliun 
like the more than piuiccly creations of the 
great pio-Rcforination cliurnliinon William 
of Wykrhmn, William WayneHetc, 01 ThoinnB 
Wolaoy, though it was dun to the aaino motive 
of inn king a return in clmiiLy to his native 
place by one who like them hnd "thriven to 
llinne-rifjltl ” from small beginnings Shnr- 
rifTQ J fl i'iao was in a humbler spheio than 
that of Chancellor or Bishop, ho lining a 
grocci, or deulri in apices, though ns the spicca 
were supplied to no less a poison than Queen 
Elizabeth when Prinrras, and she gianted him, 
soon nflor her accession, n cont oT ncniH in 
winch the Tudor griffin and Lhe royal rose 
and flom-do-lia ns well na a bunch of dales 
appeared, his apicoa musL have been highly 
valued Like other successful persons who 
became foundois, from Wykcliain clownwaids, 
J 10 dabbled in the purchase of dissolved monas¬ 
teries, and the main endowment given to tlio 
school, Lho rcdoiy or BrowJWovcr had be¬ 
longed to Leicester Abbey Tlio foundation 
document wqa a deed poll dated 22 July, 1CC7, 
headed " Tlio IiiLenlo of Laurence ShoirilTo ” 
by which Shorn ITo with George Harrison, 
gontloman, and Boinafd Fields, another green. 
declared “ lho confidence, trust and intciil 
for which ho had bargained and sold Lho par¬ 
sonage of Hrownsover in Lho puusli of Rugby, 
vi/. to huihl noar his mansion houao 111 Ilugby 
M a faiio and convonyeiil mihool-houw) n and 
four lodgings fm foul 4 poor men and 11 enmn 
an honest, diHcnvcit mm learned man being a 
inns Lew of nrloH to lieu ro ley nod to loach a Free 
Grammar Selioolo" Lliorein to ftorvii cluofly 
" for Lius children of Rugby and BrownHUvor and 
nexL foi flucli as bco of olhoi places thorounto 
ndjoynuing." It was, in fact, to bo a purely 
local grammar school, free fvmn tuilion Coes, 


for lho benefit nf RheirilTo's pooler noighborB 
The coiiibinntioii of hcIujoI and almshouse was 

CUltUUQtl (SGCI ItoSl'lTAlj SCHOOLS), lUul CVOTl 

Eton (q u ) was a Hpncimon of it, liuL Sher- 
rifTo'.s was nioro like the Hinall Inundation in 

the village or Kv* el mo, Oxfordshire, of ibu lhiko 
of iSulTolk in M37. Like Lho Ewclmr alnihfolk f 
SherriJTu'ji almsmen were to leemve 7<i, a wcelt' 
or a penny a day enc.li, The sinMWna of 
Lho fleliool con lain phi Usd appeals from tlio 
fact that Lho 0 Hehohunaialm of Laiirenco 
Shtvrirtn id London, liiiwev n waii Vr> have 
oidy “for Ins anlluiy or wages Lhn Homo of 
T 12 P M wlusrnas Uia pay of the lmisbsr nf tlio 
Merisluvnl Tnylois' Hehmd founded Uitdo 
years hefoin lvns ,CJMi3 a year, l'lvon at 
Harrow (7 a.), al which no form higher than 
lho fifth was conlumplnlod, lhn pay wna 
£ 2 (L 13s* -l</ Moreover, aLMorohanl Taylors 1 
three iiHHHlanl inaster.s, a chief and Lwo 
under imhpis, and nl Harrow an u«her, wera 
provided for, whereas tluun Was no |irovi/non 
foi nny usher nt Rugby By MheinITe's will 
personally nuule tlie name day ns “ The ln- 
lentc,“ liofliden gifts of ,L5 to Rugby clmrcli 
nml another .£5 for the maiket itobs and Lho 
bridges Iheris, )m gave JIBO lk towards Ilia 
building of a Heliolo huw.se and nlm.H liowbc 111 
IluRbye “ Evan Llicn LfiO would not go fnr 
lownrdti a uehool and aliiiHhoimc Tiin school 
aL Ilairow fiosL mold tiirin LMOO, though R waa 
only firLy-HiK feeL J)y IwenLy foot, with two 
ohamhem Tor Lho muster and usher IL would 
appeal therefore that Sheinfl'o did not con- 
tcmplaLn n school of mine Llian fifty boys at 
tho ouL.sidu. The deed niul will w r crn mado 
evidently in haste, owing to illness at London 
A month Inter, 31 AiiflusL. HhmiJTo was nt 
Rugby and tluire Hindu a eouicil wiLhout whieli 
the hcIiooI would novel have como to gicat 
days. It revoked a gifl of £100 given m lho 
will to buy more lands for tlic flehool, and 
gave instead one third part of all Lho round¬ 
er's lands in Middlesex aflei lna wi/o’s 
death Thc.se t( lands “ appear Lo have been 
no more than n. single field nallod the Conduit 
Close, consisting of twonty-foiu acres let at LO 
a year. It had probably been part of tlio 
losscsaions of the monasleiy of Clinrlorliouflo 
iko tho tliiilcen and one fourth acres of land 
eloim to Urn fi Lytllo Condyto “ BLront given 
threo yea is before by another successful citi¬ 
zen, William Haipoi’i a merchant tailor, for 
lho ciulowincnL of Bedford Grammar School, 
The fortunes of buLh schufda havo been made 
by lho land growing m valun with lho giovvth 
or London, Rugby dofinUoly becoming “ a 
great pul ilia aclmni J1 when lhn land be came 
building hind. TlicHeUmil, built mi lho “ post 
uihI pan “ stylo of Warwickshire buildings of 
Lho day, appears to have been opened about 
157*L uncle 1 Edward Ruhlcin, who duly cpialb 
Tied by Laking |iis M,A dogiqo at Clmat's 
Collogo, Cambridge, m 1572. But on so 
inoagei’ i\ scale was the luUnite earned out that 
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the almspcoplc woro actually housod in the 
" mansion-house ,p with the master. At first 
tho achool spout a great deal of iLa iimo and 
money in Glinncory, owing to suila with tho 
founder’s brother-in-law and nephew who had 
been given a lease of the land at a fixed rout 
The first known Rugbcinn to go to tho univoi- 
sity was ontorod at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
in 1621 An admission logiulrr began to be 
kept in 1G75, and shows what was probably tho 
whole school of twonty-aix boys, of whom inoio 
than half wore villngo boys, but twolvo wore 
apparently boaidors In 1684 and 1685 there 
weic no entries, Under Henry Holyoako, 
howovci, a chaplain of Mngclalon College, 
Oxford (one of those ejected by King James II 
m his attempt to Romanize the college), who, 
thanks to the rising rent of tho Coiuhub Close, 
enjoyed a salary of £5fl a yoat and reigned for 
forty-three years from 1688, the nuinbois 
roao to about 100 Tho trustees and other 
country gentlemen of tho county began to 
send their aons A Speech Day was inaugu¬ 
rated, Ilis successors let the school down 
again Hut in 1748 an nob or Parliament was 
obtained to aullionzc laising a morLgago on 
Conduit Close, with the proceeds of which 
a now mnstci’s house outside tlio then town, 
and eight acres of land adjoining, weic pur¬ 
chased and a new school built, The original 
school was vaudaUsLieally pulled clown ( In 
1777 a fin thcr not of PaihamonL was obtained 
for building loasos of tho Conduit Close and 
raising Lhe salaiics and number of tho masters 
The fust master under tha act was Thomas 
James, ail Etonian It is due to him and to 
his second master, George Innes, a Wykeham¬ 
ist, that tho rise of Rugby from a local to a 
" groat public school " took ulaca. There is 
no distinction, properly speaking, between a 
grammar school (7 u.) and a public school 
lq v ) In 1621 the Sidney Sussex RogisLer 

calls Rugby 0 . puhliG school (communis sc/iota), 
But tlicra ia a distinction in fact between tho 
grammar school which is a great national 
bcIiooL drawing its pupils from all over tho 
kingdom, and now from the colonies as well, and 
the grammar achool which ia chiefly peopled, 
as llugjby was intended to be, from its immedi¬ 
ate neighborhood, James, by introducing tho 
Eton system of separate, dames' houses for 
compniativcly small numbers of boarders 
instead of all being placed in one largo head¬ 
master's houso, gave tha great lift to the school 
lie found fifty-two boys \\\ June, 177S, he 
left 245 111 Juno, 1704, and six assistant mnsLors, 
instead of the ono ushor. Tho prepositoi or 
prefect aystom of Eton and Winchester if 
not introduced by him. wns at all ovontB in 
full swing under lum Ilia reign did not pass 
without tioublc, but under his successor there 
was a full-blown lebclhon of the Ficnch Revo¬ 
lution type in 1792 which was only put down 
by the assistance of a company of soldiers 
John Wooll, a Wykehamist, who followed in 


1300, raised thp school to a far gieater height 
both of numbers up to 391 and of reputation 
His chief matenal achievements at Rugby were 
the rebuilding of achool buildings in I80D and 
1815. the making of the achool close by throw¬ 
ing the three fields into one and the consequent 
development of Rugby football with its 
curious feature of running with the ball in¬ 
stead of kicking it [ and the building of tho 
fust school chapel 111 181C Wooll’a name ia 
perhaps best remembered now in connection 
wiLU tho remark said to have been made in 
1822 when he flogged a whole foim of tlnrty- 
cight boys for going on strike in the middle 
of a lesson, that there was " Great ciy and 
little Wooll, 1 ” 

Another Wykehamist succeeded in 1825, 
Thomas Arnold (q.u ), perhaps the best-known 
name in the educational world. Most un- 
faiily for his picdcccssors, James and Wooll, 
he ling in common repute been hailed as tho 
maker of Rugby, the crcatoi of tho self-govern¬ 
ing pupil system, the intinducer of the system 
of trust in the boy and of charactci building 
into the English public school system gcncially, 
No one would hnvo inoio emphatically re¬ 
pudiated any such miaicnrcsGiitaticm than 
Arnold himself Rugby had, as we have aeon, 
been created a gieat school and enjoyed tho 
full prefect system foi seventy ycais bcfoic, 
As icgarda numbers, Arnold diminished and did 
not incicnsc them, Hound by his Winchester 
antecedents lie seemed to have regarded 250 
aa the ideal number of a school and to have 
reduced Rugby tow at da that number by 
wholesale weeding out of undesirables. The 
principle of trusting the boys and tmsting 
them, in fact, nob aa slaves 01 subjects but as 
citizens wag directly imitated from lua own 
muster Goddnid (g.a) at Winchester. As Tor 
theio being anything new in the encouragement 
of religion or tho inculcation of a high moral 
atandaid a\ the formation of character, it was 
the commonplaco of every giammar school 
with an able master fiom the days of Quintilian 
The great meiits of Arnold were lua breadth of 
mind and lua enthusiasm, qualities not loo 
frequently conjoined The energy and the 
virility of hia lessons and his sermons weic an 
inspiration He always urged tha humane, 
the hbcial, the advanced view of every sub¬ 
ject, and made the dry bones of the classics 
and of history live His greatness ns an 
educator may be gauged by his having mndc 
types so different as the ictinng li tel eu y church¬ 
man, Dean Stanley, and tho lobuab lawyer, 
Tom Hughes, both regard lum as the greatest 
man of tho ago and in tho sober biography of 
tho foimor and the novel of tho latter, Tom 
Brawn* a Schooldays, enshrine him for nil 
timo as tho Hero as Hoadmaator Except for 
ono short interval, which ondod in a suit m 
Chancery to reinstate a dismissed head¬ 
master, Rugby Sahool hns well maintained 
tho statutes and improved on tho numbers as 
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Arnold loft it Willi D70 boys, of whom 510 
arc boj^iclots in ninci hou&cH at fcen of Jt123 a 
year,—which contrasts aliungcly with tho X1G 
aycai and extras paid in 1791,-- unAoi the llov, 
A. A, David, appointed, in 1910, who had al¬ 
ready achieved success as Headmaster of 
Clifton College, tho school in second to none 
in slrcnuoiisneafl mid *cho)ui7dup, A, F L. 

Sco Aunold, Thomas, and llio references 
there givon. 

References — 

Dtox^M» Mtll. the .'tc/mof amt jfaiflAfourliood. 

(Lonrlnn, 1800.) 

f)ooK of Ftunl>u Reheat, (London, 1850 ) 

Piiadjiy, II, C Hug^u (X-oiuUin, 1000 ) 

Roubd. W It. D //t&lorj/ of Jpioby School (Londonj 
IB9B ) 

RULE OF THREE, — See Ratio and 
Proportion 

RULES 3 SCHOOL, — Sea School Man¬ 
agement 

RUNKLE, JOHN DAR[EL (1822-1002) v — 
Lender in tho movoniont foi the jiilioduction 
of manual training (q v ) in the elementary nnd 
secondary achcmU of tluj United Status; was 
educated in academies in Now York slate, and 
was graduated from the Lnwronnn Scientific 
School of Iliuviu’d Ihiivcvaity in L8(it> lie was 
professor in the MnfmchuHclLs InsliluLo of 
Technology from 18G5 Lo 1870 and piohidenb 
from 1H70 to 1878. Tho manual tvaming 
exhibit from LJio city or Moscow, llu.ssia, at 
tho Couleiuuud Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1S7G intoiGHlnd him keenly', ami Uu hemnw 
tho lorulcr of Lha liumnnonL Unit mulled in 
tlio inti eduction of manual training in Ameri¬ 
can achtmlft He chUbhshril the Inst summer 
school of inmiiig (1871), and it u an largely 
tluough lus alTorls that the Lowell School of 
Practical Design was established, He wan 
editor of the Mal/ic hi fthccd Monthly from 1S5H 
to 18G1. Ills educational publications in- 
ohulo Manual Element in. Ethicnhon, Ropoil 
on Indutbial Education, and Analytic Clcome- 
try W. S M. 

bee Manual Tiuininq. 

RUNNING. Unquestionably tho oldest 
and most widespread athletic cxcieiso It 
occupied n promknont place m Gicek physical 
education nnd lias played a piomincnl pint in 
all medieval and modern schemes for bodily 
training. Tho running race was the chief 
event of tho Olympic Gaines (q v,)\ the highest 
honors and towards wcio bestowed upon the 
victor, and his name was givon to llio iicxL 
Olympiad. Illuming was one of the first, 
flportfl taken up by llio hIikIohLh of British 
universities and public schools when athloLira 
were inLioduccd during tho first half of Urn 
nineteenth contury. The inlioducLion of run¬ 
ning races in American college,s dales bade 
to tho early aoventies, when American students 


began to imitate tho athletic sports of their 
English lnolherif 

Tho hUnmhird i milling races arc divided 
into three groups, the sprints, including tho 
hundred yards and two hundred and twenty 
yards flat rncos, and the hundred and twenty 
yards high and tlui two hundred and Lwonty 
yards low hurdles, the middle rffrfance runs 
wliicli include) the quaitcr milii nnd half milo 
races; and thn long dinlancc rims, including 
the ono, two, live, and Leu mile runs and Llio 
marathon, which in ft little moro Ilian tweuby- 
sijc miles 

llunning is a popular nnd witlespiead over- 
ci.so bemuse it requires no elaborate or costly 
equipment, nnd it may bn practiced Ijy students 
of bnlh.HexC.s and all ages, from the elementary 
school Lu llio univeisily. Tho middle and long 
clistanco runs are not mutable fur boys under 
soventeon or eighteen ycnis, and they should 
tievcu bo indulged in by gulm llacea of more 
than five or six miles an* so exhausting that 
only a fow young men possessed of exceptional 
physical endowments cun piulmipalo m thorn 
wiLhoUt aeiioUH danger of permanent injury 
When practiced judiciously, running contrib¬ 
utes to the hoi nml development of tho heart, 
ami lungs, it improves posture ami increases 
health ami vigoi The risk of injury lo JioarL 
anditin rh 18 veiy great when utumug is carried 
to excels or when students wilh organic de¬ 
fects arn allowed to participate in laces. 
Careful me dual r\ ami nation of all students \s 
essential to avoid thn risk of mjuiy Lo those 
who are not orgauieully sound 

lMuv to the ynu lWKl mgunw.cd miming 
i aci'H wero confined to colleges and secondary 
schools, lmL since that time athletic leagues 
have been organized v» U\r pul die elumcnUwy 
school in iminy Amerinau ulies with Lho 
result that Lens of lliousniids of bovs Leu Lo 
fifteen yenrs old practice nmnmg and engago 
in races fuiin 50 to 220 yards. Tho results 
thus fai IulVci liocu most aaLirtfactory- With 
ndufinaLc supirvi.sion liy tho achnoi authorities 
to liunirri jjropcv ethical ht and nuts and lho 
pi oven Lion of oxcchhoh, tins ino\ f enient prom¬ 
ises to contribute very mntonaHy to the physi¬ 
cal and moral development of t ho future cilizcPB 

O L. Mr 

See ATiri/rmca, Educational. 

RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS —■ See High 
ISciioolh, floclion on Rujial 111 oil Schools. 

RURAL SCHOOLS. — Character of Rural 
Schools —A term applied Lci Hohofds located 
in tho rural or country din Irwin, an distiiicb 
from city, town, or villa go hoIiooIh, (For his- 
toiieal IreatmonL hen Distiuut Syhtijm.) In 
general, mral nnliools ns found in tho United 
States aro clomciiLary in gradujJiaYO but one 
Loachcr to tho school, nnd miniutoi to Llio 
cducfttional needy of a limited and often a 
l’aLUcr aparfloly populated mca Jtnown as ft 
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school district, Sometimes, however, we find Rural schools are to be found in all of the 
rural schools with two or more tcaohciSj and American states, and in all other countries 
sometimes, nlso, high school as well as elcmen- which have established state school systems, 
tary sahool grades Such sohoola, though Naturally a much larger percentage of the 
rural in location, aio usually termed control, schools mo ruial in some states and sections 
union, graded, or consolidated schools (ggti), of the country than in others, In the southern 
and are not, strictly speaking, rural sohoola m and western states more rural schools are 

anything but location Tho typical case is found than in the states to tho noi fch and oast 

the one-room rural school attendee! by from In general, the percentage of rural schools in 
soycn or eight to thirty^ or forty pupils, though a state is proportional to tho percentage of tho 
fifteen to twenty pupils is a more common total population living m country districts 
number Such a school is located somewhere In the agricultural states, such as Georgia, 
near the cantor of a certain described ruca Texas, or Nebraska there is, relatively, a 

from three 01 four to fifteon or more square much larger number of small one-room rural 

miles in extent. Tins is commonly known ns schools than is the casein such manufacturing 
the district school, from the form of educational states as Ohio, New Jersey, or Connecticut, 
organization, tho school usually being cared In some of the states, too, the rural schools 
for by a locally elected representative body, are much bettor organized, equipped, and more 

usually three in number, and known ns clis- advanced than is the case m others In part, 

trict school trustees or district school directors, this vanes with the wealth and commercial 

The school district is tho lural school unit, advancement of the states, and in part it is 

and a town or city is in a sense only a rural a product of wise legislation with reference 

school district grown large. to taxation and support. One reason why the 

Except in states using tho town system ((?.« ) rural schools of California rank so high is that 
of school organization (New England) and wise legislation has for long provided adoquftto 
a few other states using the township as the funds with which to maintain each rural school, 
school unit (see Township System) where (See California, State of.) Even at their 
centralized schools are common, each county best, though, the rnral school seldom equals 
is subdivided into a varying number of such a good town or city school in efficiency, and 
school districts These districts arc not fixed this condition haB given rise to what has 
forms, but aie constantly being changed and been termed Tho Rural School Problem (See 
the number increased or diminished to meet Qiao special articles on District Boards of 
the needs of new school populations or new Trustees j District System, and District 
educational conditions This is done by same Meeting,) 

central county authority, such as the County The Rural School Problem, — Originally, 
Bomd of Supciviaors, acting, on petition, and nearly all of our schools w r ero rural schools, 
on the advice of the County Superintendent and all were very much alike With the 
of Schools An old district may be divided growth of towns and cities, and with the dovcl- 
into two districts, a new schoolhouao is built, opment therein of now forma of educational 
and a new bonid of district sahool trustees is effort to meet new and rapidly changing educa- 
olccfccd to take charge of the new school tional conditions, an increasing difference 
District boundary lines, too, arc changed fiom between ruial schools on tho one hand and 
time to time to meet now needs or, bettor, to town and city schools on the other has tQken 
suit the convenience of children in attending place. During tho past fifty years very 
school. Some distriots increase in population marked eooial and < industrial changes have 
sufficiently to develop into villages er towns, taken place in American life, and in the condi- 
and a moie complex graded school system tions suirounding the educational piocess, 
supersedes the earlier district sohooL A very The cities, as a class, have made a strong 
common condition is a county containing n elTorb to develop schools capable of meeting 
city school system, three oi four town sohool these changed conditions Even the smaller 
systems, and then tram 75 to 100 rural schools, towns hnvo, in part, reshaped their educational 
scattered all over the county, Very few of systems with a similar end in view New 
tho rural schools employ more than one tcachei, interest has been awakened, new types of 
and each provides elementary instruction to schools have been established, new subjects 
a small number of pupils. The work is usually of instruction hnvo been introduced, and ques- 
grnded, in n way, but commonly the ins true- tiomng and criticism have taken the place 
tion is in part individual and often limited of an earlier contentment with educational 
entirely to the old staple bcIlooI subjects. conditions. (For a more detailed statement 
Each sohool is undor the control of a board of of these changes and of the now needs that 
threo school trustees, who employ the teacher, have arisen, see under Consolidation of 
sometimes designate the course of instruction Schools.) 

and adopt textbooks, care for tho property, The rural school, on the contrary, has 
and m general manage and supervise tho responded but llttlo to these chan god condi- 
school. (See District Boards of Trustees, tions, and htia been largely omitted in tho 
District System; District Meeting ) process of reconstruction and criticism which 
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has taken place Dliiinj* the past two deeadeH, 
however, attention has been forcibly directed 
to thin phase of our educational problem, and 
probably no part of the countiy'fl educational 
ayfiLerp lias received more attention during 
recent years Much thought has been Riven 
to the piohlem, much lias been written on 
the subject, and a number of reports have been 
mndn. On closei examination, it haw been 
Been Lliat Llio problem is not a Mingle or im 
isolated one, buL is in leality only a part of a 
still larger problem, affecting almost all of the 
conditions surrounding rural ami village life 
The old social and liuluHliml rmidilioim, 
which gave, rise In the hide village 01 the rural 
settlement, with ilrt little church, its lillle 
school, its general utijie, and its limited life, 
havo pi large pari passed away TJie elumges 
afTccting rn 1 ai life, during the past half erii- 
Liny, have been luinicimis and far*i caching, 
ami the elTect of these changes is seen lo-duv 
in the fliHanpeaiance or tlic rural and village 
churches, the decline of the rural school, and 
Lhe elimmnlinn or Lhe rural store, while the 
whole iifttme of ruial and village life has 
changed Even lire mini school pioldoin 
itself is not n single or a simple one, hut is in 
turn composed of a mini hr 1 of rein Loti rpiOH- 
lions, the chief of which nro Lhose (l) ieliding 
to tendinis, (2) iimtiuetion, (3) maintenance, 
(4) organization and control, (fO Hupervisioii 
Attempts to Solve the Problem.— The lii^L 
of (he ntloinph to solvo the piohlem was 
along tho line of Lho Lraining of the teacliern. 
Eov a Uuio Huh was thought to he Llui hey 
Lo thn whole piohlem. Noiitml acliools wero 
multiplied, institutes weie improved, leading 
oirclcfi were formed, nnd summer umimin of 
normal hcIiooIb and cnllogen wore begun (Sec 
Tbvcjieiis, TtiAiMiNdopj Tbacjikiis, Impiujvi> 
mbnt of, i N" HEUVICE ) These agencies havo 
rondored valuable soivico to the more progi Ott¬ 
awa of the leaching force, Still moio recently 
a nuinbm of slates have organized teachcirt 1 
training classes in the lugli schools or llie slate, 
in ail attempt to pi ovule for Live rut id schnols 
a touching forco possessing soino professional 
training This has been even inoin valuable 
(See ITiciir Schools, Normal Training 
Classes in ) A few states havo gone nven 
farther, and have ordered ihfti all Icachem 
after certain designated clnLcs, shall have had 
some professional tiainmg While nil of these 
improvoincutfl havo boon vory valuable, and 
tho not icaulL ban lieen an improvement in 
tho mental capacity and teaching skill or our 
village! iuuI rural Lcaoluirs, they havo i\ul solved 
Lho rural suhool pmblcin Tho improvcinent 
of thn loftcliei’H alouo can uover solve Llui mini 
school problem. Tor Lho reason Lliat it does not 
touch Lho problem (loop enough down 
Tho next alLcmpt Lo solve Lho problem was 
along Lhe lino of trying to modify nnd enrich 
the instruction, ami to adapL it botLnr Lo tho 
ncoda of country life. This idea has boon a 


frill (fill one, and Home note worthy pi ogress hns 
been made in tins direction Tim uitrndur- 
luui nf iiiHlruelinii in the olenionlnof agrieul- 
Luie, which lias been n lumkeil feature m lho 
impioveiueiit nf rural eduenlimi, Inn been, 
during the pnsL half-dn^eii yean, of great 
benefit In the Nehmrtu (See undei Aiiincua- 
Tiimii Education ) The insulin of such in- 
Hhuclinn luivu been In awaken a new interest 
in ilie mud Hebool, and tins has, m tni’]i ( 
opened the \vnv ( fm idlin' needed improve* 
ninnln Economic eoiulitnniH have* helped 
Kindly iu the iiiluiduelion of ngviruUuvni 
nisi median, Imt lids alone is only n small part 
of the needed i hnngc Nutuilhhlundiiig many 
ndviineepi here and their, il may mill lie suirl 
that the ninveineiil foi Llin remgiini/alinii of 
the elemenlai v hclmnl eoui.se and thn uitrciduc* 
Lifin, in nddiUnii, of inslruelimi in mnnunl 
Irruning anil household arts, hns us yet haully 
been begun. Other tilleniph to hulve tlio 
mini Hebool problems have been nuulc in the 
dneelion of an inipi , o\emeiit of ihu Hchool 
Lrustpe Annual ineelings of all Uustees m 
a county, or or lemeseiUalives of each board 
of trustees, have lieen provided fm locenlly 
by a number of stales. Those n(lending are 
paid Lhen expenses, and usually u small per 
them, and at Lhe meetings questions nr liurtnro 
and school imniagenient are eunsidered, nnd 
the dutieSj powois, and functions of trustees 
me i"iphmuMl to them Tim plun, x\hdo 
pohsehsnig meiil, will do IniL little Loward 
ronching or remedying fundamental ronrii- 
liuus, (or li unices ekiuige ftiHler Limn Llxey can 
be eduenlud by Hindi a plan 

While all of these oxpedienLw hiuo been good 
iu IhemufdveH, they have* imt i‘(‘U(dieil the root 
of tin* in alter, rind Lhe general re,suit hns been 
Lhnt progress in Lho improvement of the ruial 
school bus not been made as fast ns conditions 
have changed Our rural hpIuioIh, while un* 
douhtedly better limn they vvcic a generation 
ago, nre probably -still Luther behind Lhe level 
of good city Rehools than they were when 
thn n gila Li on Tor Lhen improvement began 
In any case, they are much pooler and much 
less effective Hum they ougliL Lo bo This is 
unnoceHsnry, for undei 1 proper comlitiona ns 
good flelmolfl can bo piuvidcd in the countiy 
au m tlic cities ami towmi 

AlmosL all atLeni])ls to improve rural schoola 
arc limiLod by ceitain fundniiienLid defeats 
in piesont rural school oignniziHion anil man* 
agcmonL, ami until these can be romovod no 
veiy fundaniciilal inipi ovomoiil of rural school 
cmuUluniH ia possible* UGinc<lial tuctiaurca 
may bo applied, bill fundamental changes will 
not be made, The.se fundamental dofcicLs cIabb 
thoin.sclvos undei the headings of (i) lack of 
money, (2) defnotivo organization nnd control, 
and (3) lack of fuliKiuuto rjuporvision. IL ia 
bocaiiflo so fow of Lho aLLomptcd loforma havo 
touched thoflo underlying fnclors that so littlo 
fundamental progress has been nindo. 
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Maintenance of Rural Schools — An abso¬ 
lute prerequisite to nny fundamental improve¬ 
ment m vvntil education la the provision of 
adequate financial support, Merely to pass 
Jaws poiinitting school distiicts to Lav them¬ 
selves at a higher rate will not solve this prob¬ 
lem, In mtiny uiral communities the rate of 
tax for schools is already loo high, and much 
more than ig paid by cities and towns for 
vastly superior educational advantages. Still 
further, tho need for additional taxation to 
provide better educational advantages is not 
only no b apnruont to most rural comm uni lies, 
but the tendencies of such to thrift, economy, 
and close bargaining aio not conducive to 
increased libciality in. matters of public 
taxation. The remedy must lie in tho aban¬ 
donment, in largo pui t, of the idea that schools 
must bo supported wholly or chiefly by stiicily 
local taxation (see Taxation For Education), 
and, in addition, ui tha substitution of bettoi 
mothods of apportioning both state and county 
school funds, (See Apportionment 01? 
School Funds ) Sixty years ago the ques¬ 
tion of public education at public exponso 
was fought out in this country, and it was 
decided that tha wealth of tho staLo should 
educate tho children of tho state, Since then 
conditions lmvo changed so completely that 
to-day there is tho greatest need in most of 
ouj states foi a rcconsi delation of the whole 
question, with a view In piaviding plans of 
taxation anil apportionment which shell hottei 
equalize bo Lh the Inn dens and tho advantages 
aC education Adequate finance lies at Lhu 
basis oi any intuited improvement of our rural 
schools, Theift must be a doubling or avail¬ 
able funds if anything like satisfacloiy re¬ 
sults arc to bo obtained Pent of Lius in ere atm 
must bo obtained by increased taxation, part 
by changed in the methods of appoitionmg 
funds, and part by a icorgaiiization and rucon- 
btiuclion of rural education itself 

Control of Rural Schools — This reoiganina¬ 
tion and iticon&true lion of mral education is 
needed chiefly along the lines of management 
and control The district school system, 
which onco doubtless rendered a valuable 
service, is to-day oiitgiown and should bo 
abandoned as soon ns possible) for a system 
of school organization and cuntiol hotter 
adapted to modem needs and problems. The 
district system of school organization and con¬ 
trol has been condemned generally by school 
officials for forty years ( and the chief reason 
foi its oxlcnblve retention is that the people 
in many states have nevci known any other 
system, and aio wholly unawaro how much 
hotter schools they might have under a better 
system of school organization and control 
(For a detailed statement or the evolution and 
present shortcomings of Llic district system, see 
District System , District Meeting; District 
Hoards of Trustees ) There is no educa¬ 
tional or business tchsoh for the large number 


of school oflicinls and the email units of organi¬ 
zation made necessary undci the district sys¬ 
tem The system is expensive, inefficient, 
and unprog]essive, the schools created under 
it arc but little related to one another or to 
the educational needs of a country; and prog- 
ics 3 under the system is painfully slow. In¬ 
stead of providing good educational advan¬ 
tages foi all, and then leading in unbroken 
sequence to a high school education for all, 
the distnct system usually does nothing oT the 
kind By an educational reorganization of 
the school system of any county wlieic the 
district system prevails, it would be possible 
to provide a good and closely integrated 
school system, at no matenally greater cost, 
and with the use of fewer but better teachers 
than arc at present employed. 

EfToits have been made to secure such reor¬ 
ganization in a number of states, by laws per¬ 
mitting of the consolidation of scattered small 
schools into n single ccntial school, with the 
provision of transportation for tno pupils 
(See Consolidation of Schools ) Wherever 
the population la dense enough to permit of 
consolidation, and where eillier the forces of 
conservatism aic so weak or the system of 
school organization is so centralized as to 
make it possible to inaugiiiale the plan, sub¬ 
stantial educational progress has been made, 
The plan is, however, difficult to inaugurate for 
the icason that it must lie initiated and earned 
Lhrough by the votes of tho residents of the 
mi ill dislnete themselves. This involves the 
qyqi earning of all af the forces of tradition 
mid conseivfttism, and the stronger the dis¬ 
trict system of control, the less likely that con¬ 
solidation will be inaugurated Being devoid of 
any central oversight and contiol, too many 
unwise unions aic likely Lo bo formed, because 
they are Loo small, pooily arranged, or without 
1 elation to any compiehcnsivc plan for tho rc- 
orgLUumliou of rural education Much better 
results would be secured, in many eases, if the 
county rather than the district were inn do tho 
unit for action, and a compichcnsivo plan, 
worked out for the county as a whole, were first 
adopted as a guide to action In states which 
use the township as tho unit, and where con¬ 
solidation takes place by townships, these 
difficulties ruo much less likely to occur, but 
even here a county plan possesses many ad¬ 
vantages (See County System of Admin¬ 
istration; County Boards of Education.) 
It is possible, by the adoption of a wcll- 
Lhoughl-out plan of action and with county 
oversight, so to leorganize the educational 
resources of any county as to secure maximum 
educational efl’eciivcness n.b a minimum oost, 
and to provide country people with prnoticnlly 
as gootl educational advantages ns arc pos¬ 
sessed by city people It would ^ mean the 
making over of our ruml schools by incorporat¬ 
ing into their cunioula the special advantages 
now enjoyed almost alone by the cities, and 
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into their organization and management the 
heat city ndniuristrativc oxpnrirnrr. 

The plan, in its baro essentials, means tlic 
grouping of tho schools of a cnuiiLy into from 
ten La twenty areas, cn units, at each of which 
a central 01 union school is provided Jly 
mean?} of tvimspoTltiUon the children are 
brought each day to Lliis conlinl acliool, and 
returned homo cnrii night AM of the one- 
room district schools nro abandoned, and the 
property sold With these schools would also 
go the army of dislncl school trim Lons At the 
concentrating pomla good schools arc* eroded, 
planned with rofeioucc to future growth and 
needs For each ccnLrnl school supplanting 
from live to a dozen district schools, Rcroulma 
to the density of population, a small hoaid 
of education is clocked. A supervising prin¬ 
cipal and a corps of leachcis is in charge or 
each school In each central school the be¬ 
ginnings of high sohool work aio oJTcied, ns well 
as instiuction in agiicultuin, imrnual tinining, 
and the household arts. Coiluili of these ccn- 
tial schools, strategically located, piovidc full 
high school m&Uuclion. Special super vlamb 
nurl inslructois, employed by the county 
school authoiitica, go from school to school, 
giving instruction in the special subjects 
By a liLtlc forethought the central schools can 
he made centers for tho community life of tho 
area served. Tho educational lcsouices of n 
county are Ihufl mniahftled in the mod flTec- 
tive manner, and tho snuggling, isolated, and 
uns alls factory liUle Hirul school, with Us 
rural school problem, disappears from view. 

Rural School Supervision.—Tho lark of 
close, adec|Uftto, nncl professional mippivision 
for out ruinl schools is a mailer of common 
complainL. The supoi vision which extols to¬ 
day, except in Massachusetts and in n few 
favored townships elsewhere and in some of 
the county-system (q.v ) states of the South, 
exists much more in name than in fact, Tho 
cities, with their siipeilntcndents, special 
supmisorB, and supoi vising piincipalft, look 
aftci the instruction wiLh a cam and a thorough¬ 
ness almost unknown in rural schools, Slalo 
laws generally require county superintendents 
to visit each school in the county at least onco 
each year, but tins is visitation, and not 
supervision The peculiar nature or iho 
county supcrhitciidciitto office, the political 
basis of selection generally employed, and ]iis 
many duties — clerical, financial, atali&Ucal, 
legal, and political — leave him little lime 
for real supervision, and the number of sent- 
Iciod schools ho has under his overnight 
makes any real supervision impossible. Yol 
tho demand for clo^c, adequate, and profes¬ 
sional supervision for our ruinl schuols cannot 
ho resisted much longer, fSco HuPKtuN- 
tundunt op Schools, County ) 

Attempts to solve the problem of providing 
adequate and professional supervision for Lhe 
rum! schools have been made along a number 


of liiira, The county superin tondpiih them¬ 
selves have long desired to secure Iho appoint¬ 
ment of deputies, but with little success. 
The continued complaints as to needed clerical 
and professional assist mice and the low eel- 
arms give abundant evidence that tlie offico 
of nmnly' mine imleiule ul lvn« not ns yet com¬ 
mended itself very (Strongly to the pcopla 
bcciuifte of its profeshunml skill. AlloiiiplB 
have also Bren umdo to serine supervision by 
laws permitting gnmpn of districts, or the 
schools of n township, Lu unite to employ a 
supervising pi meipal MassaeliuseUs, wiLh 
its town system and rnmpiilsmy legislation, 
has provided good HUpnrvJHinn,' and stands 
unique among the stales New JeiBcy and 
Ohio have made some commendable headway 
in scenting rural supervision under the town- 
ship system (qv) In some of the .Southern 
states good supervisory conditions have been 
seemed under Lln* enmity system of organiza¬ 
tion. (See County Si, stum or AmiiNiaTnA- 
tion; County 1 Pj wins or Education, and 
tho statu school Ays Lems of Florida; Louis¬ 
iana; MiViiyland.) Iu the district-system 
stairs, however, voluntary unions for super¬ 
vision are nlmnhl unknown United action 
by district school nuLliniiUeH is next to im¬ 
possible, and little ran be 1 cxprcLed along this 
inr The consei valium, jealousies, lack of 
insight, and lack of impulses to unified action 
nro tun strong Lo he oveieqme Without some 
cnitrnl compelling authority, or some cenLrnl 
initiative with n definite plan for action, which 
must be aucejiLed or rejected, an in Minnesota 
(q u), Ultlc can be expected m a generation 
Lo conic. 

Tho sol u Li on of tho problem of providing 
adequate and pin Cession a l supervision for the 
mini schools, and the small village nnd town 
schools as well, lies in part in the same direc¬ 
tion ns that of the iinpiovemout or tlin mini 
schools tlicmaclvoa. vlvn in ltiakinp the county 
rather than tho district the unit, niul in a 
thorough icoiRiinixaticm of mini education 
With tho divoicc'of Llie office of county super¬ 
intendent from politics (bc-ci SueEUiNTENDENT 
ob 1 Schools, County) nnd with the adoption 
of a rational and Directive system ol county 
school ndimnistiaLion (see County Boards 
of Education; County School Adminis¬ 
tration) d w possible to provide a sufficient 
professional supervising staff to supervise 
adequately and effectively all of the rural 
schools of a enmity. The more nearly the city 
plan of m finnination m copied by the counties, 
tho more cflnuliYO will the 1 AuporviHion become. 
In counties whore Iho Lowmiiup mill provnito, 
or in comities where a comprohoiiHivc plnn 
for the reorganization of a county's educational 
system is first adopted, tho supervising prin¬ 
cipal of tho township nr cential schools may 
take the place, in large pint, of tho deputy 
county superintendents Each supervises his 
own union or central or township school, and 
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aooporates with the county superintendent to 
BQcmc ft proper integration and correlation 
of the educational forces of the county. 

So fai as possible, the supervisory force 
should identify themselves with the needs and 
in teres la of the pnrta of the county which they 
are to superviscj and rendor whatever assist- 
anco is possible in molding community senti¬ 
ment with refcienCQ to education. In emor- 

^ ^ncics it ought to bo possible for n supervisor 
o spend clays at a lime at a school. It should 
be his pni'ticulai business to try to make good 
tcnclicis out of the material at hand, to single 
out bright nnd promising teacheia ftnd en¬ 
courage them to go for further study; to 
guide the schools in organization and manage¬ 
ment; to hold teachers' meetings for the dis¬ 
cussion of purposes, methods, and lcsiilts; and 
to strive to develop the educational system 
of lus comity as fast nfl tho people enn afford 
and ns is consistent with sound education 
The Bounty supervisory system is weak in 
almost every Northern and Western at ate, be¬ 
cause of the political nature of the office, 
bccmiso of the lack of adequate and professional 
assistance, and, in many of the states, bccauso 
of the fltiength of the old district system, with 
its jealousies and lack of insight into educa¬ 
tional needs With the county, or oven the 
township, ns tho educational unit instead of 
the district, the way is open for effective legis¬ 
lation, anti good supervision for the rural 
schools, as well ns for cily schools, is attain¬ 
able Compared with countries such an Fiance 
or Germany, where ruinl school supervision 
is a highly professional piece of woik, we have 
little to show. In both Fiance and Germany 
the position is given only to those who have 
had careful professional training, who have 
served ci good apprenticeship, and who have 
won their positions on examination, Appoint¬ 
ments arc then made only on the basis of 
ability to do the woik; there is no change, 
except promotion, so long as satisfactory 
service is rendciccl; and the supervision is 
close, personal, nnd effective E- F. C* 

See nho AcmcunrunAL Education, scation 
on Agriculture in the Lowci Schools 
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RUSH, BENJAMIN (1745-1813). — 
Fouiulci of Dickinson College; was graduated 
from Princeton in 1700 and subsequently 
studied medicine at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. He was professor in the Philadelphia 
Medic id College; surgeon in the navy during 
tho Revolutionary War; one of the signcis of 
the Dcclaintion of Independence; active in 
the establishment of the common school sys¬ 
tem of Pennsylvania) and the acknowledged 
founder of Dickinson College (1783) IBs 
publications include: Essays on the Mode of 
Education proper la a Republic (1786), Char¬ 
ily Schools (1706), Moral and Philosophical 
Essays (1738), Diseases of Ike Mind (1813), 
and many works on medical and othei scien¬ 
tific subjects, W. S, M 

BUSKIN, JOHN (1819-1300) — Toward 
tho close of his life, and increasingly since, 
characterized as li teacher and prophet ." One 
of the greatest masters of English prose, his 
whole work was educational, citlici as inter¬ 
preter of art or as social reformer He. also 
wrote much on vanous aspects of educational 
theory and practice, full of luminous and pi in¬ 
ductive idens For twelve years he was Fio- 
fcasor of Fine Art at (Mold; also for years 
a guide and instiuctor m the Woikingmcn's 
College in London, an indefatigable lcctuier 
on educational topics beforo school, college, 
and public audicnees; el school trustee, ima 
in vanous ways cagor in tliia field, in which he 
was a pioneer and m which his teaching lins 
been most fruitful 

Ruslan'a awn education was inegulai, But, 
beginning nt the age of three lie mado many 
tours with his parents through England, Scot¬ 
land, Wales, nnd tho Continent; to Pans, 
Diussels, Waterloo, at six, down the Rhino, 
Sivitzorland, Italy, twice before lie entered 
Oxford; visiting castles, cathechala, nit gal¬ 
leries (*' the real causo of the bias of my after 
life . . my father had a rare love for pic- 

tuTC 3 , ‘), observing the lakes and mountains, 
developing that love for nature and for art, 
which, as Bosanquet has said in his Hisloty 
of /Esthetic, enabled Ruskin to give the mind 
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of ninn ft new organ for the appreciation of 
beauty 

From 1843 (Vol. I of The Modon Painters) 
to 1800 Hus kin wns an interpreter of art and 
of ita relation to life, from 1800 to the end 
ho was ft social reformer ns well, oi, indeed, 
chiefly. In 1850 appeared Vol V. of The 
Modern Painters; also, in the bVnJriU Maga¬ 
zine, four essays on political economy, later 
known na Vnlo Ons Lusl { in which an appeal 
was inado for n new social ordei based upon 
social justice and a recognition of Urn hi other- 
hood of man — an appeal iejected by Lho 
England or that day with hiUor scorn This 
year, 1800, wns tlic beginning or <f the days of 
reprobation,” tho days when Lhe hUhciln 
acceptable mtei plctcr of delightful ftrt, lcc- 
ognized aa having " attained the pi owl posi- 
tion of one of the greatest of nil writers, living 
or dead, on the subjccL of ait/ J was assailed 
with violent rcpiobation ns ft heretic and intei- 
loprr, — though ahorlly aftei Inn dentil at the 
beginning of the new century the Regius 
Professor or Political Economy in thr Uni¬ 
versity of Oxfoid could say, "The political, 
economy of lo-day is the political economy of 
John Xlutfkin, ami not the political economy of 
John Bright or of John Stiinil Mill" 

That Lho art critic should give thought to 
the possibility of social jusLieis and to tho 
reform of education was 110 L so much a change 
an a development The grim at least of Ihh 
lalci Hontal doctrine was contained in Inn 
early arL mlicimn In an early volume or 
Thn Madeui PauiLm Runkui had deduped, 
" Humanity is fit oner the stiuidiufl and tho 
cud of ait" In The Sr'ccrt Limp of Archi¬ 
tecture (1R10) ho wrote, "The right question to 
ask respecting all ornament iy Amply llua, 

1 Wtifl it done with enjoyincut — wns lhe caiver 
happy while he vriui about it?'" Tim chapler 
on the Nntiiio of the Clothio ill The jSY«nc,s of 
Venice (1NG3) is ftt\ expo si lion of the rein turn 
between ftrt and the life of Lhe wmkman 
Gothic mcIuU'cUkg by its irregularity pn- 
mits the worknnm to cxpiess llie thought, not 
of all architect, hut of lum&clf, and he can 
thcrefoic hud joy in his woik, By 1857 (The 
Political it'cumnny of AvO, however, ItAiakm 
had conic to Lhe Roimwful conrieLion LhaL, 
on account of the degradation of tho operative 
into a machine in factory nroduclkni, no art 
(and indeed no noble life) was possible m 
England under tho oxinLiiig social and iiulus- 
inni ayatem, anil by ltffll) he wns considering, 
as may Ik* aeon in Llir closing pages of The 
Modern Painters, how far ho could “ with any 
inward Hntisfactimi puisne Lhe cultivation of 
the he anti fu\ in art without IiihL endeavor¬ 
ing lo tcnluu the good ami bcauLiful in tho 
woild of ho rial and political life" (i'nok, 
Life of John 1011) It was inevi¬ 

table UuiL Lius interpreter of art should become 
a social icfonuei’- Ilia progress wna acceloi- 
Ated by Lho mlluonco of Thomaa Carlyle, 


who was to the end his mentor and revered 
master. 

Buskin's dificussiona nf educational theory 
and practice) are everywhere m his works — 
a paragraph oi two only, it may be, or innny 
paragraphs A. good mdex Lo for ox- 
ainplc, contains abouL two hundred rtTcrmccs to 
distinctively eduratioiml lopicu. Vol.XXXIX, 
i.c Lho index: volume, of the new library 
edition (Oorgo Allen and Co., London, 11)12), m 
in valuable to one who win lies Lo know llioiougli- 
ly the dcLnils nf UiJHkin'H educational toaclnng, 
But Jus cdiicationiil riouirinn can in no wiso 
ho undcisLood except in connection with tho 
social ami economic doctrines lo winch ho 
had by lMK) definitely coin milted himself, 
for the subject niuller of education and its 
methods arc determined by Lho goal or end in 
view 

Whnt, llirn, is lo lluHhin tho mid in viow? 
Certainly not a preparation foi oi an aid to 
success in life, ns ordinarily understood — not 
ab all education for the Hake of ff geLLing on Jl 
in Lhe world. This low ideal, nays IiUskin, 
poisons education nt its sourer. Belter no 
education at all Limn one wilIi thin false and 
virions goal The mm should not bo Lo givo 
Home laboring men tho chance of becoming 
masters of nlliei Inboiing men, to help L|ic 
few at the oNpciiHn of tho many Iluskin 
wan now, it will be romeinhciod, ntlflcking 
(successfully) the riiiiflanioiilid conceptions 
of the ManehoHLer hcIiooI of political oconouiy, 
upon which wns buffed Lho (al llinL Limo) 
pirvallLiift lu’UUd> iiiluiuuiu, UilukT* eompcli- 
Livr system In Pars lie speaks of fr tho 
deliberate liUiuphcmy” of Adam Smith'd, 

" Thou shall hale Lhe Lord thy God, damn 
Ilia laws, and covet Ihy neighbor'd goods" 
But the question for a lmlion, nays Uuskiii, is 
not luiw inuc.li lubur iL einploya, 1ml how much 
life it pioduuoH, Them ih no woiiltli but life. 
That counity i^ the ildieHl which nourishes 
the gi'caUst number of noble and happy human 
beluga. Since Ihcvo is no wealth nut life, 
Hie nmiiiiffteUiie of smila of good quality 
filmukl bn England's gieat concern, in her 
iiuliiHlrial ncliviticH even, nod in her schools 
as ft iimLtev uf course. Tbia is Lhe keynote 
of Itiiflkm'H cdiicfttionul doclunc—the inaii- 
nfftClure of Hinds of a good qunlily is the end 
in view 

Education m then an ell heal process mainly, 
not an iiitellcctuul Bupiln must bo taugnt 
liabUs of gmUlenoHH and emivlesy and honesty 
The best ineanH is Lo ton eh Lhein to dc some¬ 
thing, lo sol them to useful work (Lins trcnled 
of largely — for giown people also), set Lho 
gills to cook and new, Lho boys lo plowing unu 
carpenter work. Schools should be in open 
liners with abundant nil and hghL, uiLh 
jeaiitiful suiroiindingH and hmiiLiful lOOiiiH; 
wiLli ))orLriiits of noble men on the walls, with 
gaitlons, playgrounds, and cultivable lands 
mound, with workshops, and a children's 
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library, where the cliildi on, if they care lo do 
so, may learn to read, each helping the other 
without troubling their master (this InsL in¬ 
tended for those who held that the Llncc lVa 
constituted the education piopcily furnished 
by the state). The schools should teach habits 
of worship We hyc by admiration, hope, 
and love Thcro is consideration of tho 
effect of beautiful nature on chnractci, of tho 
outdoor classroom, of music and dancing, ns fai 
more imp 01 tanL than the three R'u Abovo 
all, tho pupil must be induced to work for 
woik’s sake, not to surpass his fellows: let 
nolhino ho done through strife or vainglory, 
nor as a concession to the madness of tho 
prevailing ci am and examination system with 
its inevitable damage to health anil character. 
Ill education theic should bo no selfish emula¬ 
tion, no self-seeking, no prices gained by 
competitive examinations, and especially no 
"payment by rcsuILs"; in short, almost 
nothing should be done in the schools which 
nt that time was done, but most of which is 
now done no moro. 

Thomas Cailyle wrote to his brother Dr, 
John Carlyle, Feb 24, 1S72, ,f I am reading 
lluskin's books in the evenings, . . I find a 

ieal spiritual comfoi t in tho noble fnc, wrath, 
and inexorability with which ho smites upon 
all base things and widespread public delu¬ 
sions; and insists lolentlessly on having tlm 
ideal aimed at cveiywlieic." Happily, the 
ideal aimed at by Ruskinlins in many lespccts 
been lcnlizcd. On his eightieth bntlulay an 
addiess was sent him signed by many of tho 
names known in the English-speaking woilcl, 
" Tear by year, in ever widening extent, theic 
is an increasing trust m your leaching, an In- 
cicusing (lesiic to icalico the noble ideals you 
liavo set bofoic mankind in words which we 
feel have brought nearer to our hearts tho 
kingdom of God upon earth" Ilia biog- 
rnphci, Collingwood, wiotc in 1893, " His 
works have not been popularized abroad by 
tianalnlio m ” But lus latent biographer, E. 
T Cook, writes in 1911: "Since the days 
when he laid down his pen, he lias ceased to 
be only an English mithoi and has become a 
world author. Many of bis books have been 
translated into French, German. Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Hungarian (his) wir¬ 
ings hnvo been the subject also of essays oi 
treatises m Belgium, in Holland, in Denmark, 
in Switzerland ,J R J. 

Hefarencas — 

Tho one iruhaijcnsahla work la Hie Index volume), 
Vnl XXXIX, oi the now Library edition, London, 
1012 

DjioirnRn, C, John /buAfn und scin Werh (tSotnoi 
Reformer, Pro/easur, Prophet ). (Jenn, 1007 ) 
CilBViULf.ON, AnimiiC La Pensto dc Jiu&hin, (Pans, 
1000 ) 

CollinuWOOd, W Cr The Aft Teaching of John 
Jtudtiu. (London, 1301,) 

Tho Life of John TZujArttt (notion, 1004 ) 

Cook, E T The Life of /iimm. (London and New 
York, 1011 ) 


FEcniiKiRUsn, S S. Uber die Bedeutung RusKins filr 
tlaB Lchen uj\d die Eruchunn in England (Jena, 
1898 ) 

lion bon, J A. John /JujAin, Social Reformer, (Bos¬ 
ton, 1603 ) 

Jolly, \Vm lluslin an Education. (London, 1SD4) 
Kadleii, M. E. John Ruskin, in Outlines of Educa¬ 
tion Courses in Manchester f/ntcersi tp, pp. 103- 
107 (Manchester, 1911.) 

6I7/E11ANNE, XI BE LA, flllfi \)\Q 2JfKfl[ a n of 

Beauty (London, 1600 ) 

RUSSELL, LORD TOHN (1792-1878).— 
English 3 tat cam an, boin at Wcstrninstoi. 
Owing to doheato health ho received the g)eater 

I mrfc of his early cclueation piivatcly, although 
io did attend Westminster School for one year 
(1803-1604) After a year of travel ho ontoml 
Edinburgh University in 1S09 and remained 
threo years. In 1813, while still under age, 
he was elected member of Parliament for 
Tavistock in the Whig interest and continued 
in politics until within a few years of his death. 
From the first ho was actively identified with 
all movements in tho direction or democratic 
reform — tho better contial of elections, the 
abolition of lcligioua disabilities, improved 
poor laws, reduction of capital punishment, 
and parliamentary reform In 1831 he moved 
for tho firsL roading of the Rcfonn Bill By 
1834 lie was lccognized ns the leadoi of the 
Whig party. In 183S ho was rc&ponsiblo for 
a bill to establish a Committee of tho Privy 
Council Lo deal with education, involving the 
distiibution of tho grant of £30,000 ancl gov¬ 
ernment inspection of schools,—thus in¬ 
troducing for the first time tha idea of state 
contiol of education based on a state grant. 
In n speech on tho Government Plan for Pro¬ 
moting National Education (Juno 30. 1830) 
he declined hunsolf opposed to the claim of 
the Established Church to liavo solo control 
of state funds for education, but at tho same 
time did not think it was possible to super¬ 
sede the work of voluntaiy agencies. (IIo 
was himsalf a momber of tho British and 
Foreign School Society). IIo Bcvtucly ciUL 
oized the pi availing system of education as 
" a certain degico of instruction which enables 
the pupils to read and to write and to cypher, 
but it dock not affect the hearts and the minds 
of tho people instructed ” Tho business of 
education is " to give such instruction ns will 
excite tho intelligence of children, iaiso their 
curiosity, teach thorn tho meaning of words, 
and implant in their hearts those doctrines 
which aro to ba their guide through life" 
He drew attention to now methods of educa¬ 
tion which do not burdon the memory and 
ion dor learning irksome and disagreeable but 
awnkon intelligence. 11 The only pcimancnb 
security of the counLry is to bo found in Lha 
goncrnl knowlodgo of tho pcoplo ns well of 
their religious duLics ng of their moral obli¬ 
gations. . .” A co m pi omiso had, however, 
to bo mado with tho Church' tho inspectors 
of National schools woro lo be appointed wiLh 
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the consent of tlio bishop's to whom, ns well 
as Iho CommiLtco of Lho Privy Council, re¬ 
ports on the school were to he sent Tho 
proposal to create an intmlonomin a lioiml 
normal school was dofciUcd From 18-1G to 
1B51 Lord Iliissoll was Prime Minister In 
1B47, at Lord Russell's suggestion, paid pupil 
tcachnis wore introduced in plnco of unpuid 
monitors and tho training colleges wore opened 
to them, while government grants in addi¬ 
tion la salftiy wore given to twunod teachers. 
In 1853, ns President of tho Privy Council, 
Lord IIiimqII brought in a monsurci, doomed Lo 
defeat, to increase tho numbci of inspectors, 
to raise tho standard of education, nnd lo 
allow local authorities to levy a school rate, 
whilo parents were to ho permitted to havo a 
voice in tho religious education of their chil¬ 
dren. At this time, whilo half tho children 
of school ngo in tho country wore iccciviiig 
instruction, not more than ono eighth woro 
in schools subject to inspection, that is, main¬ 
taining some standard of efficiency In 1870, 
whon Foistcr'a bill was introduced, Lord 

llussell, though in favor of simple Diblo 

reading with simple explanation and opposed 
to wlmt lio regarded ns taxing Dissontoia to 
suppoit Church schools, gave it Ins support. 
In Some Thoughts on National Education ho 
dcclaicd himself in favor of a Trao n late- 

provided nystom of oducation on tho model 

of tliat of MnssnehufioLLs, m which lie was 
interested. In Some Further Thoughts on 
National Education ho (liow iiltmiLioii to tho 
need of measures lo sceuio holler nlleiulanco 
and Lhc icteiitioii of pupils until Lho ago of 
fourteen, and advocated un enriched cunieu- 
lunij iunluding beyond Lho three ll's, history, 
geography, Lho formation of trade and medium- 
cal skill, and fostering tho demio Lo mud Lord 
Russell's scrvico Lo English education can best 
bo summed up by quoting from n loiter written 
to him by Forster m 1870. 11 As regards uni¬ 
versal compulsoiy education, I beliovo wo 
shall soon complete Lho building. IL is hard 
to see how there would have boon a building 
to complete, if you had not with great lnbor 
and ill great difficulty dug tho foundations 
in 1830.” 

References: — 

Retd, S Lori! Jolm Hassell (London, 10UG.) 
Hoh'ieIjIi. Loilh JOHN. Ilecoltcchon 8 and Suggestions. 
(London. 1875 ) 

Walpoi.k, Hill Hpencbii. Lord John Hassell, (Lou¬ 
don, 1001 ) 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM (1708-1874) — 
Teacher and educational writer; educated in 
Lho schools of .Scotland and al Llie University 
of Glasgow, lio ciunn lo America in 1817 lo 
accept a position in nn academy at Savannah, 
Ga AfLur Icacliing foi a few yrais in tho 
South, ho acccpLcd a posL in the Hopkins 
Grammar School al New Ilaven. IIo was 
later si mult line ously insLrucLor of olocuLiun 
and oratory in the theological aeininaucs at 


Andover and Cnmbridgc. He established in 
1826 the American Journal of Education a 
high-grade education al review. Excepting 
the short-lived AcoricJiiiciuw, this wna the first 
noteworthy attempL at educational Journalism 
in the Unitor! tiULcs. (Sec Jouiinalism 
Educational ) * 

Mr Russell was keenly interested in tho 
higher education of women and tho organiza¬ 
tion of Unhung boIiooIb for teachers. In 1840 
he opened a private normal school at Lancaster 
Mass , along Prstnlozdmt lines. IIo brought 
from England ns inalnictois in hia newly or¬ 
ganized institution 'William J. Whittaker 
a well-known art instructor, and afterwards 
the principal of tho first normal art school 
in tlio XJlilted SlnLea, and Ilcunnii ICrllsi, Jr. 
{q.if.Y the Pcstnlozzinn. Drum I 1 , Colbuni 
(q.u ), author of a Hones of PcsUlozdan arith¬ 
metics, and Sanborn Toimy (q,v.) t author or 
books on lmLural hie Lory. formed the remainder 
of the tcnclungstall. Tho state norimd Bchools 
in Massachusetts superseded tlio puvatc es¬ 
tablishments for tlio limning of tcaclicrs, 
and Mi llusscll closed lus institution in 1857 
and devoted Jus closing years to lecture and 
liLcrmy work. 

IIo wns for many years institute lecturer 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and took 
an active part in tho early American educa¬ 
tional associations. lie published several 
manuals for lenehcis, a number of works on 
elocution and oratory; a ames of sohool 
readers, and many papers on lho education 
of woinon. imiLunl instruction, and othei 
educational subjects W. S. M 

■See JOUIlNALIHM, EDUCATIONAL 

Jloferoncoa — 

TjAnN'ARi), Heniiy. /tincn'can Journal o/ tfducnh'oM, 
Vol III, |>|) 139-140, 

Mon n ok. Will 8. I hitary of tho Pcslahizian Move- 
meat in the United Slates (Eyrneijuo, 1007.) 

RUSSIA,—Population and Government,— 
Public instruction in Russia presents unpar¬ 
alleled difTiculLies by reason of tho vast popu¬ 
lation to bo reached and its varying conditions. 
Accoiding to tho estimates of tho Statistical 
Commission in 1010, the Empire comprised 
103,778,100 pcoplo and mi men of 8,330,000 
square miles (noL including tho inland waters). 
Russia in Em ope, with an area less than one 
fourth the total, had liioro Limn Tour fifths 
of the population, viz ■ 135,859.400, or 08 
inhabitants to a nqiuii‘0 mile. Tho Amalia 
population wim 24,830,000 distributed ovor a 
vast region having mi average uf four inhab¬ 
itants to a nqunro mile. Fnilaiul, (fl.r,) which 
until YOiy niconLly was Irmlcd as an allied 
piovinec, luid an additional population of 
3,030,0110. The distinction boLweon urban and 
rural populations is maikod in regard to all 
civil altairs; but Lhorc aro comparatively few 
largo cities, only twenty with more than 100,000 
in habitant a each The immense rural pupu- 
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lntion, 84 per cent of tha total, is collected aa a 
rule in small villagee, o-ncl the community hfo 
forma an important feature of llio social or¬ 
ganization. Of tho ontiro population 00.0 per 
cent nro adheicnta of tho Graok Churcli 
Tho government of Russia is nutocratia 
with limitations upon tlio authority of tho 
Emperor imposed by tho Duma which, under 
impoiial tleorco of August 0, 1905, was con¬ 
stituted an oloctivo assembly with restricted 
legislative rights. Subsequent orders oF 
March G, ltiOG, provided that tho Council of 
tho Empho should consist of an equal number 
of elected moinbora and members appointed 
by the Emperor, and should oxcrciso equal 
legislative powor with tho Duma. 

The divisions of tho Empiro for local ad- 
ministration aro governments (78), provinces 
(21) j and ono ciicuil, that of Sukhum in tho 
Caucasus. The chief executives of those divi¬ 
sions and tlio subdivisions aro notj ns a rulo, 
directly concerned with educational affairs, 
which lmvo a distinct organization. Tho 

I jeasant communities cxercigo a measure of 
ocal Bolf-governmont through the village 
assemblies, mirs f and tho assemblies of tlio 
uojoste (cantons). Poland, tho Baltic _ prov¬ 
inces, and Finland long preserved their own 
aduniuatraUanB, but llroy mq being rapidly 
assimilated into tha Impovinl system, 

Distinctive Characteristics — Russia offers 
a striking contrast to other nations of Eiiiopo 
not only in its government but in tho concli- 
tiona of its intellectual development Tho 
nations of Contrul and Western Europo may 
bo sfcudiod from tho standpoint of a common 
history, ns regards then political and spiiitual 
oiigine, but Russia has reached its present 
degree of civilization by a course peculiar to 
itself. While in noighboiing nations thoro has 
been a steady growth in popular liberty and 
tlio restriction of imperial power, tho Russian 
peoplo have remained in absolute dopondonco 
upon an autocratic ruler; at tho aamo time, 
the Christian religion, which in Western Europo 
has liberalized man's thinking, has conduced 
in Russia to pious Slipeistibion. The Mongo¬ 
lian invasion kept tho country for two conLiuics 
(1221 to 1481) subject to tho barbarians, tho 
work 9 f civilization ceased, mul when tho in¬ 
vaders wore finally driven out, they left tho 
stamp of then: despotic nature upon tlio Rus¬ 
sian nobles Tho ignoranco of tho people is 
proved by tho facL that many of tho dorgy, 
oven, could not read or write This was the 
complaint of tho Archbishop Ghonnadi to the 
Metropolitan, Symon, at tho close of tho fif¬ 
teenth conLury. It was nccosaary to ordain 
illilcrato candidates who could repeat tho 
Psaltor from memory, in order that tho chants 
might nob coaso in the churches nor Cliristians 
die without absolution. 

Educational Foundations —Peter the Great 
became sole ruler of the Empire in 1G8B 
and immediately ontored upon vast projects 


for its development, His educational plans 
bear a striking likeness to tlioso which Napo¬ 
leon later urged for France. Both estoemod 
education for its practical uses and provided 
for spocinl Bohoola to train experts for tho 
public works which they projected Tlio 
Czar created a naval aoadomy and onginooring 
and artillery schools, drawing tho teachers 
largely from Groat Britain, He also estab¬ 
lished lowor schools known ns 11 cypher " or 
arithmetic schools from tho prominonco 
given to that branch. Attendance upon these 
schools was obligatory for tho children of 
noble families, all of whom wore oxpecfced to 
servo tho State in some capacity Tho Clmich 
had always maintained schools for the clergy, 
and under an imperial Older of 1721 those 
diocesan schools rapidly multiplied and drew 
students from tho classes for which tho arith¬ 
metic or " cypher " schools wore intended; tlio 
latter clodmed before their moro popular rivals 
and disappeared entirely by tho middle of tho 
eighteenth century. 

Tho Emperor's purpose to provide an ample 
corps of trained oxporfcs for tho public service 
was shown also by his sending young mon of 
noble birth or of wuisunl promise to study 
ill the higher institutions of Germany and 
Great Britain, At tho same time ho omulatod 
the example of Franco and G or many by plans 
for nn academy of sciences at St. Potorsburg, 
which ho had made lus capital Tho projoct 
of the ncadamy was niton uptod by his death, 
which occunod in 1725, but the following year 
the academy was formally opened by hia 
widow and successor, Catherine, who gavo 
it liberal endowment The plan of the insti¬ 
tution had boon developed in advice with tho 
eminent scientists Wolff and Leibnitz, and it 
comprised both an academy or association 
of learned mon and a teaching gymnasium, 
Tho latter was organized after German models 
and staffed with German teachers, Tho 
institution wna greatly m advance of tlio ago 
in Russia, tho gymnasium students wero fow, 
and the academy long clop ended upon for¬ 
eigners for its current activities; but from the 
first it fulfilled two gicnt purposes it main¬ 
tained the idoa of intellectual, standards in 
an indifferent age, and it brought Russia into 
tho culture movement of Europe The re¬ 
action against German influences carried 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter tho Great, 
to tho tin one, and at the suggestion of Lomo¬ 
nosov, Galled the father of Russian literature, 
this Empress founded the University of Mos- 
cowj L7GC It comprised fnaulties of law, 
medicine, and philosophy, and tho attendance 
of students, poor but promising, _ was en¬ 
couraged by government scholarships, Tho 
purpose of the government to bring all educa¬ 
tion under central control was indicated by 
a ukaso issued April 29, 1757, two ycaTs after 
tho founding of tho University, ordering n\l 
forcigncis desiring to loach in Russia to sub- 
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mit to examination nt tho Anftdomy m St. tho Emperor nfc Hie head of each. TIig 

PeUrflliuiR or i\.C LUc UuiveiaiLy oCMnKcnw. compleLc plan formulated in 1801 provided 

Thu movement begun by Pel nr llio (irent for a university in each district, The three 
which In dim up the intellectual isolation of existing uni vim allies, Moscow, Vilna (in the 
Russia, was completed by Llui Empress Tollsh province), nrul Doipal, mid tlic now 
(Jathmine IL At tlm Limo or her aminsitm, universities, two of which, Kharkov and 
llin Empress wni under French iidlunnces, Kazan, were founded at once, were endowed 
she cnricHnomlcil with Vollairo and Diderot with a huge meaflun; of independence, the 
and absorbed educational ideas fiom Mon- university nuinoils, comprising pioRasoia and 
Irugno and Rousseau, modified by the praeli- ussirtLant professors, being thr governing IjodicH, 
cal lunching,s of llasedow and Locke, Tho A striking feature id the plan was the relation 
effect is seen in her phum for a arbwd ayslem esUbhahed between the primary and secondary 
as extensive as ilia Empire In 1775 a -statute achouls (gymnasia), which together comprised 
for the M organization of tlm piovinoes M a seven yeiuT course of study complete in 
provided for Lhn foundation of a charity com- itselr. 

nutter in each piovinoti charged to establish The Fiench invasion of 1H12 and the Tears 
schools m all Lhn cities and populous places, m excited by the Napoleonic, wars pioduccd a 
1782 the Einpicns instituted a commission to levuhiou of feeling oven in Die Emperor 
develop a complete system of primary schools, himself In Llic i ruction which followed, 
including Lhmr orgamzatum, piugwim, and liberal policies wne abandoned, the ministry 
textbooks, ami also noinial schools for llio of public instruction was administratively 
training of Leaeheis, in 1780 the recommend a- combined with the Iluly Synod (IS 17), 

Lions of the commission received imperial ecclesiastical rcsLi kcliuna inLcrfeml with acho- 
hanclum In Dus action Uio Employ was lastio heeilnm, and the umvimty ouimuilB 
influenced by the example of AusLria Upon were HnhoidinaLed to the cm alm s or Die cha- 
Lhe ftdxicts of Joseph, the simccvior of Mima Liicls All agencies of pnvnte inatiuotioinvere 
Then l .sa,.slie had induced JnnkovicA de Mnicvo, closely scrutinized, and the JesuiLs, wholes 
who hail been tho nhsuciuLo of Eelbiger in Lhu hclioola had become popular with Llio nolnliLy, 
reform of Llio schools of Austria-Hungary, wens banished The intellectual advance of 
to coma to ltussiu to assist the aeliool coin- the higher classes is indicated by an undcr- 
missum, f.imnetpumLly the bep;uuungs of pcipu- cun'uit of oppiiHiUou to these vcstudious, 
lai education Jn llio Einpivo wem iiHsuciated wluoli icsulled in couoeHsions lu Npeciai 
with Dio same movement in UonLrul Em ope. institutions with lespcot to the light of enliy 
The Einpiess Ualhcimn also established an inLo Die public ms vice. Among these were 
impinlant hcIuioI for gills at Smolny Monas- Lhe Alexamlei Lyceum, Dio Pedagogical In- 
toiy, and a 4i niuleL .school" for young men of dilute of St Petersburg, the High School 
the higher classes; both these institutions in that ciLy, and mx nohool.4 of Lhe name typo 
embodied her own ideas as to tho uppropiinlo in other cities The aneient umvonsiLy of 
train mg foi oiLhor sox At the wumi Lnne .sho Moscow escaped many of llie repiessivo mcas- 
conDnued tho woik or her pmleressor by os- ures, ns did the univeifuLien of Vilna and 
tftblishing Lechincal ttnlioolu of lugh grade Donna, which hoi veil noii-lliiHHiiin populationa 

The Constructive Period —Jlroailly speak- Tne leacliouary muveiuenL leceived fresh 
mg, Lhe hiMmiy of education m Die Elliptic impulse from tho Kinpcior Nicholna I, who 
from the close of Catherine'» reign to 1803 mumeeded his brother Alexander in 182B, 
is tho In,story of a Htniggle between two oppoa- The new luirr was an automat by temper and 
mg pimciples — the autonomy of institutions conviction and this untuinl disposition waa 
wiaiis luiloornLio government. This slruggle intensified by Llio revolution, wlueh broke out 
is epitomized m Lhe principal nicnsuie.s on- soon after Ids accession His rngn was 
turning Lo the uiiiveisities and secoiulary marked by an extension of absolute auLhoiity 
schools during Die first half of Lho nineteenth in eveiy direction and Lhe ineicasing com- 
ceiiLmv for, wlLji Lhe exception of a few geiinml plcxily of Lhe hiireuiicniliu bystem The 
icfiuhitioiiR, piimaiy, or popular, education sLatute of December 8, 1828, lolaLing to 
excited little attention during this construe- gymnasia and primary schools, broke up tho 
live period continuity of their courses of aLudy and 

ALexniulei I, who ascended tho throne ill limited Die latter to elementary hiancheu 
1801, had acquired libel al idt’ft.s from his Hwihn united to the humhlesL classes, Die nuiiiilc- 
Luloi, La IIiupc, aiul hta ucheme ol govern- niuwu of mini riialinoLioiuf and imperial ends 
incut included a general system of public was made n definite pin puna of education; 
lnsLnicLiou In 1802 lie lopluoed the Schools mid Dus cuiriculn and niLriiud alTairs oT lho 
Umniiuhsion by a 11 Ministry of Papular gynuiantn weie placed under slate inspection. 
Enlightenment,” ami Lo Llii.s body lhn control Regulations of 1803-1831 provided for Die 
of public education, with Lhe exception of a stale supervision oT piivale lnstmoLion^ and 
few instituLions, was committed, Tho follow- by a aLaluLo of 1N3/5 Lho control of llio difltncl 
nig year the country was organized into cduca- curatoia over Die univcibilics was extended, 
tional diatnoLs with a curntoi nppoinLed by NotwitlisLanding Lhib rcpresnivc policy, tho 
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efficiency of secondary and higher education 
in Russia increased, a rcsulb which is attrib¬ 
uted to the wisdom and force of Uvaiovj 
who was Minister of Publio Instruction from 
1833 to 1840 Of thus official, it is said that 
while " working in entire accord with the 
general aims of the Emperor’s policy, lie was 
yet able by wiso and liberal methods of nd- 
mnnatifttion to tcmpci, within certain limits, 
tho rigidity of tho burenuciatio regime," 

In striking oontiasfc with tiio suppression of 
univoisity life during this pciiotl was the 
outburst of intellectual activity, winch m part 
was literary and national and in part specula¬ 
tive and of roicign origin The latter phase 
was inspiicd largely by young professors who 
had studied in Western institutions and who 
brought back to Russia transforming influ¬ 
ences— from Trance, new social doctrines, from 
Germany, Lhc philosophic conceptions of Sclld- 
ling ana lie gel The University of Moscow 
was the aenber of the now ideas and the seat 
of the colebratccl controversy between Slavo¬ 
phils and tho advocates of Western aulturc, 
It was in vain that the Emperor incieased tho 
restnclions upon the universities and estab¬ 
lished a censorship over Lho instruction and 
lectures, as well as over the books and periodi¬ 
cals which the universities received; the 
ferrnont of ideas went on outside the univer¬ 
sities, and tile learned world was at variance 
with court and officiate, 

Reform Movements —The Emporor 
Niaholas died in 1855 just at tho close of Lho 
Crimean Will, which had combined with his 
atern pohaica ba defer a threatening cnais in 
the internal affairs of the Empire. Ilia son 
and successor, Alexander II, brought to the 
solution Of tho impelial problems a spirit 
entirely unlike that of his father, and hia 
earliest measures showed full sympathy with 
the social aspirations and intellectual purposes 
of the libeial movement. Against the oppo¬ 
sition of the court circle he issued tho decree 
for tho liberation of tho serfs, February 10, 
1801. This radical measure, which won for 
him the title of the " Czar Liberator,” bioke 
up the social order that had prevailed under 
sanction of law for neaily thieo centuries and 
had determined judioinl and administrative 
processes 

The immediate effect of tho emancipation 
act was disostious fioin the econoimo stand¬ 
point. A vast body of people, variously 
estimated from ton million to twenty million, 
lor tho most part densely ignorant and unused 
to aivil rights, was suddenly added to the illit¬ 
erate mass of freemen, for it was estimated 
that, at tile time, los9 than 1 per cent of the 
entuo population (78,000,000) was under in¬ 
struction. The aat also seriously affected 
tho smaller landed gentry, who wero deprived 
of their possessions and their sons forced to 
enter the industrial world. It wag. necessary, 
therefore, to provide a system of primary edu¬ 


cation aa extended as the nation, and to in¬ 
crease) the provision and the adjustments or 
secondaiy and higher education. At the same 
time, the problem of university administra¬ 
tion demanded attention 

The university statute of 18G3 restored 
authority . to the uiuvcisity councils and, 
tnc following ycni, a scheme for the reorgan¬ 
ization of the secondary schools and a primary 
school law wcic sanctioned The three meas¬ 
ures while differing in puipose all showed a 
decentralizing tendency, bub events Boon 
foiccd the Empcroi to abandon his purposes. 

At the moment when the spirit of reform was 
at its height iL b ardais were dampened by the 
Polish insurrection of 1801, and in the icaction 
which followed tho first buist of liberal enthu¬ 
siasm, the foiccs of discontent freed from old 
restraints became rampant. In the confusion 
which followed, student bodies were largely 
implicated, and the Umvcisity of St. Peters¬ 
burg was temporarily closed by reason or the 
excessive disoidcrs A reign of tciror ensued, 
and undci the instinct of self-preservation tho 
government lcsumcd a repressive policy. In 
18GG Count Dmitri Tolstoy was appointed 
immstci of public instruction, and cxticmo 
centralization again destroyed the piinciple 
of fi cc activity. This course was confirmed 
by tho University Commission, created by tho 
Emperor Alexander in 1874 Finally, follow- 
mg lho tingle circumstances of the Emperor's 
death, the statute of 1884 deprived the uni¬ 
versities of Lhc last vestige of aulhoiity The 
district cuiators were given full control, 
including the appointment of the university 
rectors, the professors, and the deans or the 
faculties This mensuic, adopted on accounL 
of the alarming spread of rcvolulionnry idcaB 
among the educated youth of Russia, failed 
to coned the evil; it merely repressed the 
intellectual life of the universities Protests 
mosc fiom every Bide, and after a decade of 
strife a proviaionary measure of 1005 restored 
the government of the universities to their 
respective councils 

Effect of Changing Policies upon Secondary 
Schools —In the changes fiom liberal to 
repressive policies secondary schools passed 
alternately fiom the control of the district 
Giirators to that of the umvcisity councils; 
at the same time the curriculum was tho 
subject of successive changes of peculiar 
Bigmfiouncc. By tho statute of 1828, lho 
gymnasia (typical secondaiy schools) had been 
made the preparatory stage of the univer- 
Bibics, anti in accordance with the advice of 
Ministci Uvarov, all speculative studies were 
eliminated fiom their piogiam, being rele¬ 
gated to the universities, and Latin ond Greek 
raised to the central place The revolution 
of 1843, which convulsed Western Europe, 
found ardent sympathizers in Russia, especially 
among students, and consequently classical 
studies then fell under suspicion aa a fruitful 
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cause of democratic .srnlimonlH, rvt Lho dosa 
of Inn innuslry, Uviuov put liw signature to an 
act vcveisniR Ins own policy Tins was llie 
ordinance of X8 K) undei wliicli lluj suuundury 
program was organised iu Him? pmallel 
cour,sea Of tlic.se cuiuses, one alone mpmed 
Latin, wlulo Greek wa« confined Lo students 
mltsndmg to ftpisiiiivli/e in philology Thu 
imperial commission on Ht'conditiy hcIujuLh 
appointed by Alevuidrr II in ISO!) lesLmcd 
the oliissics to flieii fomicr place, as a collective 
Lo excessive; materialism and Lho fiighlful 
spirit of mluliHin which possesHi'd lliumm 
hLuiIciiIs Uy a law of July, 1871, Liu* tii- 
prutit(? Moliomo of Llm gymnasia was abandoned, 
and by n supplemental}' law, 1872, real 
schools weic created, jiomdassiral schools of 
n thoiouglily inodern type. The Infest ie\ isrd 
omnuuliun for the gymnasia allots 33J per 
cunt of the Lime lo Latin and Greek The 
ical .schools arn wholly modern In connec- 
turn with these, successive mensum, the 
question of the classics ramrs science was 
exhaustively considered, with an emphasis 
U])on Hh political bearings unique in the his¬ 
tory of that contioveisy 

Education of Women — Tim movement for 
the education of young women .Halted by 
Calhuiiup II has been steadily foul prod by lho 
government and 1ms hail piofmind effecL 
upon Llic development of Uio liighei and pin- 
XesHional daises of riooioty The lOinpcior 
Paul, Hon and successor of Catherine, placed 
the schools for women under the piilionugn 
of his wife, Lho Kinpiosh Marin Foodorovnii, 
nml after her death (1X23) they were com¬ 
mitted to a. special ndinJnisliiitinu, In 1870 
the schools were classified as gymnasia, having 
a seven yews’ emu so without LaLiu oi Greek, 
And progyininwia with a course of three or 
more years Ono outcome of this pi minion 
was the stiuggln for umveiMty pnvilogr'i 
winch in its pi ogress diove scoron of young 
llussian women Lo the uiuvciHities of Franco 
and Switzerland, where they became enthused 
with Lhc .spirit of liberty anil ic turning gavu 
new impulse Lo tho revoluticmiuy movement 
in Russia, As a means of counteracting Lins 
evil, Lhc government provided com sou of 
lectures foi women nt university centers. 
These finally developed into systematic courseti 
of study with cntianeo e\annua Lions and 
slandauis of giudualum The lust conces¬ 
sion wns the piovi.sion of medical instiaction 
leading Lo a professional diploma [or women* 
Primary Schools — In the history of edu¬ 
cation in Ruhmii, Lhc primaly hcJiooL law of 
1801 Hands us the most lmpoiLiiuL pieee of 
consLiactive legislation, boLh in contrast with 
previous legislation on the subject (laws of 
180X and 1S2H), and in ielation lo other 
measiiri's tliaL grew out of Lhc emancipation 
act The mlialubiiLiou of Lhc laud, tlin new 
judicial system, Llie xcnifltvos or organs of 
loo ill self-government, all wuio seen to be 


dependent for Lhrii .success upon Lho spread of 
popular i u It*Hi goner The new law wns im 
tended to conserve ami unify the existing 
agencies ftn that purpose It auLhoiizcd tho 
union uf schools of difleient denominations 
into n magic groupj rerpiiied the admission of all 
cliildicn without distinction of cieml, rank, or 
sox. viiiless Hcpurulo hcUuuIh who provided 
and proseiibed a common program for lho 
schools, which included the Llueo elementary 
Inunchey, chinch. Hinging, and religion Tho 
religious instruction wan expressly assigned to 
the parish pncsl or lo a Hpreml hiHlruclor 
approved by the district uehnol council with 
cfeiiual agreeumiit Tho Russian languago 
alone wns recognized as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. The zenistvoH were anthoiized to estab¬ 
lish and support public schools, bul their 
control was committed to the distiict councils 
funned by the central nulliorily Theso 
councils, liowevei, included repi csunttiLivcs of 
Urn zeiUAtvos. MudiftcuUuus of the law of 
1 SO I have inci eased tho central conliol over 
the piimary Hehools of all classes 

Intensions of Lhc system of piimary educa¬ 
tion hiLVu been made as follows. In 1872 a 
law was passed providing for tho establish¬ 
ment (jf m bun school a tuui Lho gindunL trims- 
formation of the 11 district >f schools luilhoiized 
by law of 1.S2S into schools of the new tjqie 
The? emu so of study for lho urban nehools was 
extended lo six yem.s m double; the term of tho 
oidmury piimary nalmol, and comprised besides 
religion and the throe elementary branches 
geometry, history, and geography, elements 
of tun,lurid aeiouee and pilyhies, drawing, Bing¬ 
ing, gyinnuHtics, and additional mibjccts, ir 
uppiovud by the Ministei. These schools, 
which might ho supported by the government, 
or by locaL n.uthoriLies, coriespand lo lho 
higher primary schools uf Franco. 

Sunday schools intended for secular mshuc- 
tioii and financed untilely by voluntary sub- 
sciipbion, weic recognized by the law of 18G4 
na part of the provision foi piunaiy educaLion 
Training seminaries or nonnal schools Tor 
touchers have also been established by tho 
dilTeiont aulhoiilirs in conduct of piimary 
education. Among Lhe heflt of these institu¬ 
tions arc Ihosa maintained by tho local 
zemstvos. 

Finally should bo monLioncd tho statute* 
of 1881 secured by M, Pobedonostscv, High 
riocurator of the Holy Synod, which virtually 
mealed side by wide with lhe primary schools 
of lhe zemstvos a system of iiaioebial primary 
schools In 18()l Lho conUol of tho synod 
was extended to Llm peasants' homo schools, 
a provision foi tuaching lho iiidimcjils in 
isolated parishes and also lho Sunday sohoolH 
not connected mill public day schools 

Education is not compulsory, excepting in 
tho Lutlieran parishes of Lho Uallic clislricls; 
n bill submitted to lho Council of tho Empiro 
in 1011, and hLiII under discussion, provides 
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fov universal frco instruction with compulsory 
conditions 

Tho limitations upon tho expenditures of 
the zemstvos n.ncl tho steady mcroaso of the 
functions uf thci Holy Synod in icspoct Lo 
primary education aio duo to Llio saino causes 
tlmt have prevented tho free development of 
higher education m the Empire An linpcual 
goYornment necessarily fears freedom m even 
the lowest grade of education, novcrtlioicss 
tho exercise by tho zemstvos of their rights 
in lospcet to primaly schools, and the local 
on turpi iso cneouiagcd by the ministries of 
commence nnd hri inilturo aro fiom the modem 
standpoint tho eluef faeLs in tho icccnt educa¬ 
tional movements in Russia. Their impor¬ 
tance cannot yet be mcaauiod by statistics, 
but Llicy arc instinct with the spirit of national 
life in tho fullest sense of tho word 

Present Conditions —* The present state 
of public education, compiling tho general 
system with its various divisions ancl tho 
supplrincntaiy technical divisions, is hero 
Biimmanzctl. 

Organization — The cential authorities for 
education aie tho Minisliy of Public Distinc¬ 
tion; The Holy fly nod; the Department of 
the Institution of Empicss Mali a, and tho 
Ministry of Finance, Other ministries, war, 
agriculture, ote , aio responsible foi special 
classes of schools. The Empuo is organized 
into twelve educational districts in charge each 
of a cm a tor appointed by the Emperor upon 
the nomination of the ministci In areas not 
included in these districts tho governors- 
general control educational matters. Thoro 
is also a Hcrvico oT inspection carried out 
by tho district inspectors, who aio nominally 
auboidinato lo tho euiatois, but derivo their 
autlioiity from the ministm. and reporL direcLly 
to him, Thoy mo members of tho curators 1 
councils, which include also school directors 
and, when the affairs of lnglici education aio 
consideied, representatives of tho universities 

Local initiative ancl independence) lmve to 
fai had hLllc pait in tho work of public in- 
atifiction, tho basis foi such activities is 
affoidcd, however, by tho zemstvos or district 
and provincial assemblies cioatcil in 1864 as 
a fcntuie of the social reorganization growing 
out of the liberation of the serfs Thcii idle 
was greatly resLiioted by a law of 1874 and 
amounts to little more than providing schools 
ovei which they have voiy limited supervision 
Moreover, the zemstvos exist in only tlnrLy- 
four of tho seventy-eight governments, ancl 
thoir decisions arc jealously scrutinized by tho 
local governors and aro hablo to bo annulled 
if they aro not in harmony with the spiuL of 
tho court Nevertheless, llicso local bodies 
have done much to promote schools and es¬ 
pecially those having an agricultural charartei. 
Tho municipal n&cmblics (local rimnns) htivo 
limited authority ovei city schools Tho mil’ 
or village community has a voice m respect 
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to school expenditures, Tho Iloly Synod is 
tho supremo authority in ecclesiastical'affairs, 
but subject to the Emperur in respect to its 
organization and its civil activities This 
body has charge of parochial schools, which 
arc parallel with, and to a certain extent 
antagonistic to, the schools suppoitod by tho 
zemstvos. In 1891 tho peasant*, home schools 
[shkoly y\amoUmli) woie also placed unclor tho 
Iloly Synod. 

The Minister of Finance not only hna charge 
of commercial schools, but is bioughb into 
close rotation with tho public elementaly 
schools by the authority given him in 1900 to 
limit tho expenditure of the zemstvos for their 
schools 

The Hebrews and other lchgious sects 
maintain their own schools ns a mle; finally 
it should bo stated that the schools of Russian 
Poland aie scpaiatcly organized, the Lu¬ 
therans of the Baltic provinces long resisted 
all attempts to interfere with thoir school 
system, but they have giadunlly been brought 
under cential control; Finland has its sopamte 
system of public instruction, much more 
highly developed than that of Russia. (Sec 
Finland; Poland.) 

Statistical Summary. — On account of the 
vast extent and varied conditions of the 
Empire, ns well ns tho number of central 
authoiitics charged with the control of educa¬ 
tion, it is impossible to obtain for a given 
year nn exact account of tho educational 
provision of the Empire The latest report of 
tho Minister of Public Instruction, issued in 
1911, comprises all the higher institutions 
oxcepting the theological seminaries peitam¬ 
ing to different denominations, n few tech¬ 
nical schools belonging to other ministries, 87 
per cent of the middle schools of all classes, 
and 67 por cent of the primary schools of tho 
Empnc The primaiy schools of tho Iloly 
Synod bear about the same relation to the 
schools of tho ministry Lhat tho church 
schools of England bear to tho public .schools, 
but the Synod receives the government 
appropriation directly and manager its schools 
fchiough the bishops and local clcigy The 
following goncial summary is derived from tho 
minister's report, supplemented by the latest 
particulars from other administrations The 
detailed tables rolaLo entirely to tho piovineo 

of tho ministry 

The number of students in higlioi institu¬ 
tions in 1910 was GO,195, distributed ns follows, 
univcisitics and special schools of university 
grade, 43,690; university courses and medical 
institute for women, 10,576, higher tcchnicnl 
schools, 11,929 

In middle schools of all classes, including 
gymnasia, teachers 1 seminaries, middle tech¬ 
nical schools, etc , thoro were 615,037 pupils, 
The public prim ary schools and chuich 
schools enrolled (^282,571 pupils This total 
which does not include Mollammeclan and 
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Ilobiow Bchoals, waa RipuvalcmUo 3.8 per cent 
of tho .school population. The Ilobrnw hpIhhjIh 
of all grades reported for 1010 a La Lai of 18 L >11 
pupils, mul privato schools, 210,715 IleneO 
in schools below Lho luuveisity Llim'ci 

was n grand total of 7 , 300,000 pupils 

The expend] lure for higher ccluciiLion 
amounted to 12 ,mubloH CS(V^,' 13 j 
of which lho government provided 50,7 ppi 
conL Tho expenditure for middle hpIiooI.h, 
so far as ropoi'tod, was < 13 ,' 153,278 niuhloH 
(§ 22 , 378 , 138 ), nf which lho govern inonL bmo 
31 per cent; for ymuiaiy bcHooIb under lUc 
immatiy nf public uiHlnu'limi Lho oxpt'ndiLuio 
was 03 ,- 108 , 2<10 roubles, U\o government supply¬ 
ing 72 per cent 

Tho government appropriation for educa¬ 
tion increased fiom 42 , 020,000 roubles in 
1004 iu 01 , 094,000 roubles ill 1011 

The expoiuliLuro by tho Uoly Synod for 
religious and educational purposes in 1011 
amounted to 37 , 507,000 roubles, The ftliuuly 
incioasc in the appropriations to the Iloly 
Synod is intended lo expand its work m primary 
education. 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 1011 


UNiviinaiTita 

Nuiinm fir 
Pnon jimavn 

AND 

AflaiBTANTH 

NtJvuvu n* 
faTIJDLNTH 

E«irO|ic nx\ IUvbsK — 

2Dtt 

O.HHVj 

io/m) 

Bl l’olernburn. 

Minnow ■ ■ • . • 

073 

Kharkov ....... 

210 

1,17,1 

Knenn , . . • . . > • 

2 ia 

2.1155 

Hi Vlmlh.ilr In KJov ... * 
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G.20H 

Harnlnv . - . ■ • • 

Novurneaiyuk (Odcaao) . . 

12 

200 

HU 

2,7(30 

HiIjdi-Ih — 


1,300 

Tomsk .... . 

Tho Kingdom of l'lilimil— 

IDO 


i,im 

Wurauw - . 

DS 

TJid Ilnlllc FrnvInCOJi— 


2,001 

YuryeJT, formerly DarpaL , * 

M0 

Gritml InLnl - . ■ 

2,M0 

___ 

<12,000 


About ono Lonlli lho univorsity students aro 
Bupportetl by bursaries or havo their tuition 
fees roinitlocl. Tho appropriations for this 
pmposo amounted m 1010 to 575,015 loublcs 
08 copecks and financial assistance lo 134 , 04-1 
rouble B copecks. 

DI ST III IIUTION OP STUDENTS ACCORDING TO 
FACULTIES, SO FAR AS REPORTED, JANUARY l. 
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Divinity . . . . . •> , 

lIJBlorlcnl-plilltilofflcnl TnculLy . , , 

Lnw ..... , . ... 

Mutlicnmllcnl eclonco .... 

NnUirnl aclonco . . ... . ■ ■ 

Mrrtlchie . . ■ . . . , . 

Orloiinl lunmingca 

12(5 
3.370 
10,LOO 
<1.132 
M0I 

fl.UOO 

17(1 

□rmul Lolivl , , , i , 

OH ,010 

Of tho onLiro body of students, 72 
woro adhorenta of Lho GrookClmron. 1 

poi cont 
[IobrowSj 


whose ciuola is ednally limited h y laxv, furnished 
lho tiuxL highest proportion, viz II pur cent; 
Human UiiIIujIih followed willi 7 4 nor cent. 
The special school of law, and Llio historical 
and philological inblitotes comprised, m 1910 
1(321 Hludonls 

Tho _ women students of luglior oducaLion 
w<jui distiiliulcid as CollowB' — 


Hi ithimm 

Hr, rrri'im 
uuiwi 

^l0Bctny 

Totai. 

111 n 1 r j r( r n L- 11 r U1 11 h b r- n 1 , 

21 on 

23 HI 

<1033 

I'l«ir<> mnllirmfillriil 

1507 

1I1S 

2H25 

l,nw . . • - 

(lift 


020 

Mcdlnuio . , , .. , 

miHi 

Q7Q 

2&Q3 


nooo' 

1070 

10,570 


i Medical InalUulr, 


Tim natmal Heiences have been greatly 
cultivated in Russia, and her savants havo 
achieved dial inn turn by their investigations 
\w biology, chemistry, and physiology, an well 
fth in the descriptive Heiences pertaining to 
the Vast Ini rtloi'y of Russia St, IV, lens burg 
and Moscow aie tho mints of the cUiof scientific 
associations At Liu* head of Uioho is tho 
Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg: thq 
Moscow Society of NatumUsls ami lho 
Cieographicnl Socioly, with ih Caucasian and 
Siberian branches, aro voiy acLive Tho IGni- 
peroi annually guilds 60,000 roubles (§ 25 , 750 ) 
fimn hm own funds to foster mdenlific vosoavch 
publiealions, etc. ViIiiil and ICiofT arc lioLod 
for tlioii binaries ami deposiUues of ancient 
archives, Tho Imperial Clinical ImlAution 
of the (traml Duchess 101 mm Pavlovna at 
St. PotcrwbuiR has anoominodiLticni for 1208 
resident ])aLimits and 110,303 amlmlntoiy Tho 
practical medical coui'hoh of Huh institution 
nro iillomlod by about -100 Hludenla anmially, 


STATISTICH OF TI1E J1K1IIE1I TECHNICAL HCUOnLS 

I’EIITAININO to thi; ministry of public 

1 NfcrilUCTION. lull 


TfCllhll \1. ImiTITUTIDSB 
EuraptiiU Iluttia 

Numh>.h d r 
I’iiom Mona 

Nutjivrh d? 
Htudents 

Sl f'claraburir Taclmoloaicril 
IiisUluLo. 

1D0 

2,300 

Kharkov TodinolDRlcal Innll- 
tuLO . . . 

MoscUVr Tcclmlcnl Bchool 

71 

1,400 

103 

3,000 

— 

Tovoak TarUr.uloalcal ImUlwlo 

72 

L.au 

Polfiml ■— 

NovD-Alciniulri>akl InallluLo of 
A a ron o my outl Fori? airy 

17 

000 

TJio Jlulllo I'ruvlucpa—* 

IUho Ptilyinolmlcrtl IiiaUlulD , . 

HI 

1,830 

tlrnrid toliil ..... 

JH3 

10,100 


Tlioro wern nhu wvon veterinary oclioola nnd InalHulaH-wRli 
iv total a! 1,111 flLiidejila 

TccJnucfd Rdiouh of Intermediate and Lower 
Grade. — Tho dnvalopmcirl or loohmoai odu- 
cation on a brontl sciilo and aa a condition of 
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national prosperity in intimately related to 
tho emancipation of tlic serfs, Thai act 
itself was duo in great mcasuro fco indufUnal 
(lonmiula which nccca-sitntnd the freedom of 
the laboring class, and it was followed imme¬ 
diately by industrial expansion ami a call 
for alullcd labor and expei-L diioutivo power, 
Technical schools spuing up in various centers 
and wciQ placed under different ministers 
without regard to the general needs of the 
cnuntiy. This period of isolated nJTorlx was 
closed in 1881 by the trims Ter of Linn class or 
Bchools to tlio ministry of public instruction 


A special department to deal with tho inLorost 
was constitilted in the ministry in connection 
with Lho seiontilic committee, and in tlio plan 
of organization adopted, which rceonod im¬ 
perial sanction, March 7, 1688, tlio technical 
schools were clarified as iiUoiniQdmtQj hfiseil 
upon tlio secondary programs, and lower, 
following tho primalyflehooIs, and differing also 
in tlio duration of the coin so of training. Pro¬ 
vision was made for specialized Lruclo schools 
AL tJic snmo limo a commission was appointed 
to devise plans for the proper distribution of 
tho different classes of technical schools 
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In addition to tho middle schools included 
in the foregoing table, tlioro arc schools of the 
aama grndo undor tho ministry of war, which 
in 1003 had an enrollment of 13,601 pupils and 
Cogaack schools enrolling about 0500 pupils. 
This would give a total of 530,530 pupils m 
schools m ter me cli ale between elemontary 
schools and higher institutions, which aio 
intended for gonoial education either solely 
or combined with technical courses. 

Parallel with the technical schools included 


in the table are the commercial schools 
undor the recently organized ministry of 
commerce, and tho schools of ngrjculluro 
under the ministry of agriculture. Tho former 
numbcicd, in 1000, 360 schools with a registra¬ 
tion of 74,398 pupils Tho .schools of agri¬ 
culture form a complete system including 
11 middle schools with about 2000 pupils. 
The inclusion of tho students in those special¬ 
ized schools would raiso tho total of pupils in 
the class of middle sohoola fco 016,937. 
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The instruction givon in tho rural primary 
schools is generally vory demon tnry, bub 
training m agriculture and in manual arts is 
common and as a rule ib excellent in quality. 

A T. 3. and Russian translator 
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RUST UNIVERSITY, HOLLY SPRINGS. 
MISS. — One of the Freedman's Aid Socioty 
(q ^.) sohoola, under tho management of tho 
Melhodibt Episcopal Church It wns founded 
in 1870, largely through thn influence of Dr 
Richard S. Hunt, who at that lime wag one 
of tho most aggvemjivo advocates of negro 
education in tho country The institution 
liiya emphasis upon boLli literary cind indue- 
trial Uammg (Sco Nkuro Education.) Tho 
school Jins about thirty teachers and from 400 
to 500 Hfcudciils. It ImH Bent out moro than 
400 graduates, who uro to-day leaders of tho 
negro race. J, T. B. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, N.J —Founded Queen's College, 
November 10, 17(10, by royal charter. A 
second charter, slightly amending tho fiTBt, 
was granted hy Gcoigo III through William 
Franklin, governor of tho Province of New 
Jersey, Match 20, 1770 The college wna 
called Queon’s m honor of tho royal consort, 
Cliailotto It wub founded ill lesponso lo a 
pclvlion of the mmiBtcva and elclctB of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, Tho 
charter leavea the college non-acetnrian, how¬ 
ever, only providing that the president shall 
bo communicant moinbor of enid church, In 
1825 itg name was changed to Ilulgcrfl College 
in honor of CohmeL Henry Rutgers, a dia- 
tinguished citizen of Now York, a devoted 
lender of the Ilofarmod Church, and n gciioroua 
suppoilQi of tho collcgo. Tho Gollcgo work 
did nut actually begin until after tho gianling 
d tho HOHiuil charter in 1770. Tho exi¬ 
gencies of war at times coin-polled llio removal 
of tho studoutti from Now Brunnwiok. For 
more than fifty years tho collago mado little 
progress, and at tinma ita da ora were closed. 
During thiB period, however, many men were 








RUTGERS COLLEGE 


ST, REDE'S COLLEGE 


graduated who hoenmo greatly distinguished 
in Chinch and State. In 1800 a now Bite, the 
presonfc campus, was secured, and Queen's 
Building, Tor many years the only building, 
wag begun. In 1825, after a period of inac¬ 
tivity, a new era of liTo and prosperity began, 
and since that time the doors hnvc never been 
closed and the work Jins constantly grown 
In 18G3 a department, known as the Scientific 
School, was established, and in 1801 the atato 
of New Jersey declared the Trustees of Rutgers 
College, mom binning Rutgers Scientific School to 
be the " State College for the BenefiL of Agri¬ 
culture and tho Mechanic Arts,” appropriate 
to the Land Giant Act of tho United Slates, 
18G2 This has meant a large duvclou- 
mont of instruction in science and its appli¬ 
cations 

The courses of instruction main Lamed load 
to the degrees of B.A., B L , and E.S Doth 
Greek and Latin aio i canned in the arts 
course, Greek is not required in the lcLfceis 
course, ncithei Greek nor Latin is required in 
tho science course There are gcncial science 
courses and teohnical science courses In the 
arts, letters and gcneial scionco courses, the 
usual choice or electives is ppi nulled after the 
freshman ycai Tho requirements for ad¬ 
mission to the freshman class aie fifteen 
points foi all candidates save those for the 
technical scionco courses who aro now ad¬ 
mitted with fomteen points (afLer 1914, fifteen 
points). Tho teaching stuff (1911-1012) niun- 
bcicd fifty-one., and Lhc students' enrollment 
was 382. Graduate students me not sought 
for, and special students aio leceived only in 
occasional instances Short courses in agn- 
culbiic aro maintained by appiopriation of 
the State with lnstiuctors additional to those 
on the regular stall or tho college, there wore 
126 students in attendance in 1911-1012. 
The college buildings arc distributed on Lhc 
Queen's Campus, the Neilaon Campus, adjoin¬ 
ing, and tho College Faun. one mile distant. 
Tho buildings and giounds and equipment 
are valued at §1,200,000. The endowment 
is §700,000. The income for the year 1910- 
1911 was 5215,000 

The presidents have been Jacob Rutson 
ILudenbcrgli, D D,, 1785-1790; William Linn, 
ST.D. (pro tem.), 1791-1794; Ira Condict, 
D D., 1794-1810, John II Livingston, S T D,, 
1810-1825; Philip Mdlcdoler, STD, 1825- 
1840; Abraham Bruyn Ilasbrouck, LLD., 
1840-1350, Theodora Fi'Qlinghuyflon. LL.D,, 
1850-18G2, William Ilcnry Campbell, D.D , 
LLD., 1803-1891, Mci rill Edwards Gates, 
Ph D., LL I), 1882-1890; Austin ScoLt, 
PhD., LLD, 1801-1000; William II S. 
Demarcst, D D , LL.D , 1900, The govern¬ 
ing body is a Board of Trustees of forty-one 
members. The Governor of Lho state or New 
Jersey, the AUoniGy-Gcnci’ftl and tho Chief 
Justice of tlio Supiomc Court, arc members ex 
officio Tho other thirty-eight members arc 


elected by the boaul itself, five of them on 
nomination by the Association of Alumni 
Theic is also a Board of Visitois to the 
Scientific School appointed by the governor 

W 11. S. D. 
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RYERSON, EGERTON — A Canadian 
oducntoi, wag born in tlic County of Noifolk, 
Uppoi Canada (Ontario), in 1803 In 1843, 
Di. Ryerson was appointed superintendent 
of schools for the province with permission 
to visit tho United States nnd Europe to 
study at first hand the best systems then in 
operation His obscivations and conclusions 
were set forth in a lengthy lcporfc, and many 
of the recommendations made in this report 
were embodied in tho Common School Acts 
of 184G and 1850 Dr. Ryeraon early saw the 
need of tho professional training of teachers, 
and through his efforts a Piovincial Normal 
School was opened in Toronto. Another 
measure of Dr. Ryerson'a which wna produc¬ 
tive of great good was the establishment in 
Toronto of an Educational Depository though 
winch tcachcia and schools wci o supplied with 
textbooks unci school apparatus at half piicc 
See Museums, Educational 

Dining the thiity-thvcc years of his auper- 
intmidcncy Di Ryerson built biondly and 
well the foundation of the present system 
of common school education in Ontario, 
Through public addresses and conferences 
and by Jus numejous writings he sought io 
develop local interest in education and local 
activity m support of scliools, lie devoted 
much time and thought to the establishment 
of a system or high schools separated from and 
yet articulated with the elementaly schools, 
Through Ilia efforts unifoim textbooks were 
adopted, mtcbills gradually abolished, and 
an efficient system of school inspection es¬ 
tablished In 1S7G, Dr Ryerson resigned 
hia office partly bccauso of some friction be¬ 
tween himself and tho government of the day, 
but mainly because of Ins advanced age lie 
devoted the closing years of his life to litaiary 
woik, Ins two best-known works being A Story 
oj My Life, and A History of the United Empne 
Loyalists lie died m I8S2 H T J, C. 

ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY — See An¬ 
drews, St., University or. 

ST. ANTHONY'S SCHOOL, LONDON — 
See Hospital Schools, London Schools 

ST, BEDE'S COLLEGE, PERU, ILL. — See 
Benedictines, Educational Activity of. 
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ST. BlfiNlSDlCT’S COLLEGE 


ST. LAWUKNt'E COLLEGE 


ST. BENEDICT'S COLLEGE, ATCHI¬ 
SON, KAN —See Benudiutineh, Educa¬ 
tion a.l Activity of. 

ST, CYK. — See Military Education. 

SAINT-CYR, MAISON DE— Tlnw wrw 
one of the earliest schools for girls m Fiance 
under seiuisUio control, 1GS(1 Some of Lite 
educational ideal h of the school wen* unques¬ 
tionably derived from Fhielnn, /)c IViJnculnm 
ties fillea (10871. In 1703 SmnL-Cvi won 
changed into a mUUaiy haspital F. M F 
See Madame de Maintbnon. 

ST CYRAN, ABBtf DE (Jean Baptist du 
Vergier d'lliuiramia),— Sea Pout llo ya lint it 

ST DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, 
WALES — An institution founded in 1K22 
and opened m 1327- While pinnanly intended 
Lo hum cimdidati's fur LUe muusliy of live 
Cliuroh, especially in Wales, the college nho 
provides courses in classics, in il theninLien, 
BGionco, history, mul Welsh, leading to the H.A. 
degree, cither a pass oi with honors These 
courses extend over three yours AfLov n 
course in divinity the II 13 degree in confeiicd 
on cumlidnLe.N who have linen nL least five veins 
in pricd/H wdeva A lwp-yw eoinae in dwui- 
ity leading to the Licentiate in Divinity is also 
emorod The college is affiliated with the 
universities of Oxford iu\d CJttmlmdfco. 'Pheie 
is a fnculLy of nmo members, and the emolL 
incut o[ hUkIcuU in lOUMOLL was LUL 

ST FRANCIS XAVIER COLLEGE, MAN¬ 
HATTAN BOROUGH, NY, — Seo Jesuits, 
Educational Work op. 

ST> GALLEN, ABBEY OF, SWITZER¬ 
LAND, — An old monastery, winch for a tunc 
was a piominonfc center n[ learning in the 
Middle Ages. It was founded about 013 hy 
Gallus, mi Irishman and friend of St Ooluiii- 
biu\ Under the patronage of Chiu lea Mattel 
and Pepin the early progress of Llm monas¬ 
tery way AHSurcd About the middle of the 
tuivauLh cantury it was attached to the lleue- 
diatino order A ncliool was founded, and 
great activity was shown m copying Aina 
A olmnt-aohool was also attached to the 
monastery iii tho reign of Charlemagne Tho 
period of its grcnLost renown ns ft sent oT learn¬ 
ing was in the ninth and tenth centuries when 
the Ekkchardg and Notkoia (511) and many 
others were connected with it. Fiom Idler r 
of Notkcr Bnlbulus, wiio Hays in aim pinna 
iSVdu/aui lo cllcuici fuilrw 1 am) otherwise uhoh 
Greek wauls, it is infeued that Greek was 
studied at this time. Jhit into cut in learning 
seems to hnvo declined, and Lho early human 
ists In their flearoh for Mas found fiL St (/alien 
a large collcalion that had long been neglected. 
It was here that Toggio discovered u com¬ 


plete copy of (jinnLilian's (rj v,) InnUtulio 
Or at or 1 a In IfdKJ the uldiey was reformed 
and allowed iiiivewed Mgor until Rs suppres¬ 
sion in 1708 
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ST HILDA’S IIALL, OXFORD — S c o 
Womkm, Mmu 1 iTiuN uv; Deai.u, Douotuha; 
Oxford Umvliimty, 

ST HUGH’S HALL, OXFORD. — See 
WmihN, r lion Ml I'jii uc'ATfoN of; Oxford 
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ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, 
MD — FMuhhalicd in UilKi ah King William's 
School, which, in l7Hf>, wim ineigeri into Sfc 
John's College Among the hlurtciUs aL that 
early pound wem Gcuigr Washing) on Paikc 
CmiiH, hlejugiftUflMMi, and Fairfax anil Lawicnco 
Washington, nephews of George Washington, 
Except fen a Inief peiinil, dm mg the UiulWni, 
the college Imy been in eonstaiit o]irratiun ever 
Hiuev, nud has Haul nut many distinguished 
sons, Tn 11)07 an iifliliuluiu was funned with 
llie ])rofesMoiud .<-0)101)la or Ihe Univmily of 
Marvltuul, in HliIU mure, makinp HL JoIiu’e 
I Ik* Depiu Linen t of Ai Lh uiul Scicncry of Ilia 
University, Hy lUw auaugeiueut the aoa- 
demifl and proieNsjuiml cmiinra aie combined 
Lo ahuiten the u.hii/iI jiniod ilenmndetl for Llic 
completum nf these cctuhch. Tho faculty con- 
miiH of fourteen uiembeiH direoling clnsaical, 
lifitiu-Ncicnlirin, Hcimilifie, uipolianiaal, en- 
gineariug, mul civil cugiueeiiug couincs, tho 
hml two leading to the degiee of B.A and the 
last llnee Lo Dial of H.8 VtiurLccn units arc 
required for ftdmiNSKjii. A piepaeaLory soliool 
is attacheil to U10 Gollcge and offcia the 
equivalent of lb d Inst two yea’ia of lugh achooi 
work. The Htiident body niinibeml 138 in 
1911-1912. T. F 

ST JOSEPH'S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 
OF, MERAMCOOK, N.B — Founded in 1884 
and conducted hy Lhe Conftiegation of the 
Iloly Gioss. It wan incorporated with power 
to grant degrees in 1808 and in 1898 n. now 
charter giving the present iwunc was obtained. 
Commercial and ails ootirsoH aic 0/Tercel, A 
preparatory canine of two yciiro is mainlallied, 
Graduates of the ai ls courses (four years) may 
receive the A.H and 11 L, dogrccs. Tho pre- 
pondGi’fttmg majority of the students arc in 
Hit) piepavaLory m conimeroial dc]iar(iincnls. 

ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
— See Ghimmar Soiiools, Coi.lkuk, Purwc 
Schools. 
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ST. LA WHENCE UNIVERSITY 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, CANTON, 
N.Y —Was chartered in 1856, undci Lhc 
general auspices of Umvemnhsts of the state 
of New York From 18GS to 1010 the tiuateca 
of the college of letters and soiencc weie 
elected by the New York Slate convention of 
Uni verbalists, as are yet the trustees of the 
theological soliooL Besides these two .schools, 
n lft.w school and a school of agriculture aic 
maintained. The slmlcuL attendance in 1011— 
1912 was 051, or which 235 were in the college 
of loiters ana science The ffiaulty numbers 
forty-three. 

ST LOUIS. — Sco Exposition; Inteuna- 
TIONAL CoNGHESStifl OF EDUCATION, 

ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, 
MO — Piobably the oldest university west 
of the Mississippi, was founded in 181S by the 
lit. Rev. Louis William Bn Doing, Bishop of 
Louisiana In 1S27 the institution, then 
known ns St. Louis College, was trnnsfeued 
to the control of the Jesuits. In 1832 the 
College assumed its present style and received 
its charter by act of the Missonii Legislature 
The univcisiLy'fl first professional school, 
tlial of divinity, wna opened in 1834, medicine 
followed in 1836, and law in 1843, For some 
yems these schools flourished, buL allmtoned 
circumstances, caused largely by the unset lied 
financial and political conditions of the Limes, 
led to their (1 is continuance The law school 
win closed in 1817, the medical in 1655, and 
divinity in I860. From 1S60 until 18S9 
llio univeisity consisted of the College oT 
Liberal Aits with ils pioparnLory schools, 
and postgraduate courses in liLcinlure, phi¬ 
losophy, and science In 1SS9 the work of 
luconHlnicting the university began by lhc 
foundation of Lho graduate school or phi¬ 
losophy. In 1899 the divinity school was 
reestablished, llie school of medicine was 
icopcnod in 1003, the denial school, the 
institute of law, and the school of advanced 
science, in 1008; and Lhc school of commerce 
and finance, and the department of seis¬ 
mology and meteorology, in 1010 

From its inccpLion llie university exercised 
a direct and far-reaching influence in the 
colonization and civilization of 1 lie middle 
and far West, and within a few years after 
Lho coming of the Jesuits to Sfc Louis more 
than forLy ecclesiastical and educational foun¬ 
dations wcio nuulo by piofcflsoia and alumni 
of the university. The missionary work of 
Piaire Jean Dc Sniot, a member of the faculty 
foi nearly fifty ycais, is famous, the ascend¬ 
ancy which he gained over tlm Indian tribes 
was exorcism! more Ilian a nee at the request 
oT the government of the United States in 
pi eventing outbreaks between the aborigines 
and the white settlers Seconding Dc Smet 
wcie Paul Pauzighaue and the brothers 
Adiian and Clmstian Iloccken, whose missions 


were centers of civilization Trow which have 
sprung many flourishing communities in Kan¬ 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri Niue of 
the schools founded by members of the uni¬ 
versity faculty ate now wcU-eaUbhshcd col¬ 
leges oi universities m the West 

In 1012 the teaching stofT numbered 252 
and the total student body 1381 Of the 
student body, 407 were cm oiled m the college, 
83 in divinity (Fh D. required for admission), 
03 in the graduate schools, and the remainder 
m tile vauous professional and technical 
schools Fifteen units are required for admis¬ 
sion to the college 

The student body is drawn from thirty- 
tin eo abates and fouitcen foreign countries 
The university is governed by a seU-perpetuat- 
ing board of trustees who arc members of the 
Society of Jesus Associated with the Lrufltees 
is an advisory board appointed by the 
trustees. While the control of the university 
is thug vested ultimately in the Society of 
Jesus, it is noL the policy of the university to 
inculcate foimnl religious teaching in the 
professional schools. About 60 per cent of the 
students m these schools pio/css creeds other 
than that of the Catholic Church 

The university libra.) y contains about 
80,000 volumes and a lair collection of rnedi- 
o\il 1 and early American mnmiscnpls The 
value oT the university buildings (eleven in 
nunihei), grounds, and equipment is about 
51,300,000, The picsidcnfc of the university 
is the Very Rev Alexander J Burrow eg, 

P L. B. 

He/ere ncea — 

Hill, History of St, Louis Vnuer&ity (SI Louis, 1 B7n ■) 
FATtNiNtJ. Jvbuce of St Lauw Umveraitu (St Louis, 

1‘I01.) 

Sketch of St, Louis Umvcrsity (In [/mucrsi/i/ Fufih- 
Vol. IV, No. d) 

ST LUCIA. — See West Indies, Educa¬ 
tion in tiie Smaller Islands of. 

ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND SCHOOL, 
LONDON. —See London Schools. 

ST. MARY-LE-BOW CHURCH SCHOOL, 
LONDON —See Auches, School of the; 
London Schools. 

ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, ST MARY’S, 
KAN. — See Jesus, Society of, Educa¬ 
tional WonK of 

ST MEINRAD COLLEGE, ST MEINRAD, 
IND —See Benedictineb, Educational 
Activity of. 

ST. OLAF'S COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 
MINN —See Lutheran Church, Educa¬ 
tional Activities of 

ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, LONDON — Sco 
London Schools; also Colet, John , Grammar 
Schools, Fuhlic Schoolb 
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ST. PETER’S HCI100L 


SABBATICAL YEAR 


ST PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK, ENG. 

— Sco YonK School; also Guam mail School}!, 
PouLia Schools. 

ST. PETERSBURG, IMPERIAL UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF. — See lluflHiA, Education in 

SAINT PIERRE. — tiuu Fiiencii Colunkeh, 
Education in 

ST. THOMAS UNIVERSITY, MANILA. 
*— Sco IMiiuriMNB Islands, Education in 

SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL — See Thauik- 
ING OllDHHH OF TI1U CATHOLIC (/HUIUM. 

ST. VITUS* DANCE. — Sea Ciiomla; IIyh- 
teiua; Tic. 

SABDATICAL YEAR IN UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE, AND SCHOOL. — By un nncinit 
law Lhc Isiaehlos wore namm rinded e\rry 
seventh ycai (the sabbatical year) lo sufTei 
tlicii fields mid vineyaids to lost or to lie 
un tilled The term sabbatical year is now 
widely used among colleges unci uiuyeiniLicH 
Lo mean an inlorinmum of labor, fiisl, for 
icsb or pleusme, or, second, foi leseureh 01 
Btudy uniiileuupLod by LoaehinK. The value 
oT granting leaves of absence to tearheis m 
order Lo fieslien and to add new Hlunulus Lo 
their work its Untruly vwwnlvd by vduntluiH 
Tim pnielieo each year is hemp extended as 
colleges gum in fimmeml hLieiiglh, mid the 
provisions undei wliieli college teachers me 
onaliled Lo Luke such intermission fioni then 
work are beeinuing inme and ninre deluuLely 
formulated 

In the public mind, howevoi, especially m 
states where the pioneer sLiugglr is unfmgotten, 
the idea of the sabbatical j ear ih iioL leaddy 
aucqiLcd. It is considered an unjustified 
luxury, and for this 1 niton the pruelicc ih 
gaining only its IuhL foothold in hIhLg mid 
municipal institution?. In Lins matter U\- 
nuppoiled institutions reflect their senniLive- 
ncsi to the popular sentiments of their con¬ 
stituencies 

In compaiativcly few colleges and univei- 
sitirs hip the privileges of the sabbatical > eni 
formulated in the statutes BuL in a inajoiily 
of tho institutions the piacliee is inme or less 
informally in fence The conditions undei 
which the privilege ih granted full under two 
mum heads, — (11 The most usual piueliee 
is to grant to piofcHSiiiH, tihSiHLmiL piofeshurs, 
or adjuncL piofessois a leave of one year m 
seven on half Hidaiy. The acceptance of 
such a leave implies, ns a rule, Lhat the pro¬ 
fessor will leLnru to liis posiiinn nflei the 
period of leave; u definite cmdrael lo mimve 
such luLuru is seldom asked Harvard, Co¬ 
lumbia, Bryn Mawr, University of Illinois, 
UniveiMty of Missoni i, nnd Wellesley are 
illiHti'iilimiH undei this first head m which 


the privilege is definitely foimuluted The 
practice in also more or Ichs icgularly followed 
at OmleLou, Williams, Stunfonl, NorLluvcstevn 
Brown, Boston UniveirtiLy, llipon, Umveisity 
of MinncHota, Itnndolph-Manon, Yassar, and 
others, At SLanford Llie professor rimy accept 
leave on linlf pny for a half year in each throe 
and one half year* of service, or fm an ontno 
yimr in each He von years; nt Columbia tho 
profrvsHin lias lbe allei iiiiLivg of one half year 
in seven on full pny or of one year in seven on 
half pay At the University of Wooster one 
nnfussm in the institution each year is given 
cave on Tull pay; nt Amherst, Hnwdoin, and 
Miami, imb more than two piofessora may be 
absent at one Lime At Ilelmt one lmlf year 
in seven is given on full pay. AL Oherlin 
afLei ten yea is or service lruxo is gi anted for 
one year rm full pny. At the University or 
California two thirds of the Halory is granted, 
and Uiq professor may leave on tills bnsja 
either foi one half yenr rtf lor each three years 
of service, m foi one year in each seven years. 
At Iowa College “part pay" is inegularly 
grim Led (2) A hoeonri group of insliUiliona 
has followed a nrueliee of gi Aiding leave by 
giwng lo the absent niofessor the difi’cienco 
lielween Ins sidiuy nnd the amount necessary 
In employ a substitute. This menus that tlio 
inofessor leeencs fiom one fourth Lo one halt 
of Ins Sidney v. lule absent In most eases, tho 
plan bus not ic com mended HkcK, fur illowcia 
Lho leaching cdlicieney of an institution, Lhc 
substitute being heemed at low eosL. For 
lliis icuson the jdun whh leeenlly discontinued 
ill lhe UimeiMlv of (i corgi u. This nioLhod 
ih pphlam foiimiluLed inLu a statute by col- 
lege.s, it is meiely a custom occasionally in 
force. IUusti'uliouti are ('ulorudo Collcgo, 
Western Reserve, Wells, Ruhr Polytechnic, 
Mount Holyoke, Tiimly, TuHh 
T he granting of leave of abseneo to Icaeiiers 
ill high mid elementary schools has not yub 
been sy.slemali/ed in this emiidiy Tho most 
lhat some leafhcia can expeeL h an individual 
iirruiigenienL by which they me gi anted leave 
of ahsonrn foi study x\ 1 lliouL pay but Mill a 
definite proini.su of reemployment aL the end 
of that lei in. A beginning ban, however, 
been made at Cambridge, lliooklino, Boston, 
and Newton, Muss, whern tho sabbatical 
yeui has boon definitely mlrndurcd At 
Cambridgo a teacher may obtain leave of 
nhstmee For a your after ten yearn of seincG, 
lecoiMiig one thud of Ins m her annual sulmy, 
(he leave being spent in study or travel, At 
Boston applicants for hm\o of absence muHL 
hliilo the purpose for which they desire lho 
leave. One year niter seven years of servico 
is ginnled on half pay for purposes of study 
or lrnve\; while for purposes of one yaw? 
aflor twimty yeais of servinu may ho ohLaincd. 
Teach('ia who iceeivn leave of absence are 
bound by con LincL lo servo in llnoton for Lhrca 
years after their loLum. Tho conditions at 
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SACROBOSCO 


SAILER 


Now ton nio similar to those in Boston In 
1008 Rochester, NY, adopted a plan similar 
to that of Boston 

England — The sabbatical term is unknown 
in tJic English universities and Inglierinstitu¬ 
tions of learning and in olomontaiy schools, 
A few private secondary schools foi boys and 
girls hava nriangcd to giant short periods of 
absences, ranging from thico to six months, on 
half oi lull pay, but those instances are not 
sufficient to warrant any statement as to tlio 
further adoption of the system. 

SACROBOSCO, JOANNES DE (HOLY- 
WOOD or HALIFAX) (fl 1230). — An cmly 
English mathematician born at Holy wood (now 
Halifax), in YorliBluio, Saeroboaco being the 
Latinized form of Holy wood. Sacroboaco 
studied at Oxford and taught astronomy and 
mat homn ties at Paris. Ills astronomical 
work, De sphtera vmndi , was popular for tluco 
contuuiea. Tho ariLlimolicnl work, Tradatus 
de arCe numcrandi, ia a collection of l idea with¬ 
out proofs or examples. It is tho fust work 
or the kind in tho now numcials written by an 
Englishman. In it aio givon cloven ohaptcra 
on tho distinct operations in arithmetic; 
numeralio, addiiio, sublradio , incdialio, duplaho , 
innlliphcaiio, divi&io, progressio, perambulum 
rjd radicwn cxtractiomm, and cxlracho radicum 
in cubicis Two other works nro also known 
to have been written by Sacrobosco: De 
compute cedes iaslicO) or De anm latiojic, and 
Do Aslrolabio, 

References; — 

C\NTon. M. OcBchtchio dcr Mathcmatik, Vol. II 
(Leipzig, 1000.) 

Dictwtutru of National B\oaraphu 

sacred heart college, prairie 

DU CHIEN, WIS. — Seo Jesuits, Educa¬ 
tional Work of. 

SADOLETO, JACOPO (1477-1517).—Sec 
Renaissance and Education. 

SAGE, RUSSELL, FOUNDATION. — An 
organization iiiqdi porn ted in 1907 for the 
" improvement of social and living conditions 
in the United States of Amcuon ” by such 
means ns the trustees think fit without an- 
cronclung on work that is aliondy do no oJTcc- 
tivcly by any other body. The Foundation, 
which is in tho control of a body of nine trustees, 
was oatnblifihod by Mrs. Russ oil Sage, who gavo 
an endowment of $10,000,000. It is not the 
intention of tho Foundation to rcliovo individ¬ 
ual oi family no mis, but to ora die a to povoity 
by an investigation of itB cnitsoa. No aid is 
given to churches of any denomination. Tho 
work of tho Foundation is distributed among 
several departments which conduob propa¬ 
gandist and loaoarch work Tho following 
is nil enumeration of some of tlio dh actions 
of the activities and studies of tlio Foundation' 


Campaigns against tuberculosis, tho pre¬ 
vention of blindness, especially among chil¬ 
dren, the pi (j vision of public vccroation; 
medical inspection of schools, school gardens; 
tho euro of children m institutions, chanty 
organization; woikingmoiVs and other kinds 
of small insmauces: the Pittsburgh Suivoy, 
a study of tho social and economic conch(ions 
in a largo city; housing problems m large 
cities; tlio question of back waul ehildien, 
retardation and diminution, open-air schools, 
witter uso of the school plant, pioviaion of 
meals in schools Tina Foundation has also 
assisted towards tho establishment of depart¬ 
ments for the tmining of social i lives tigntois 
in schools of philanthropy in Boston, Now 
York, Chicago, and St. Louia Generally, tho 
educational studies and research of the Foun¬ 
dation aro directed to establishing methods of 
measuring educational insults John M Glenn 
is tho secretary and general dirootoi of tho 
Foundation, which has its ofBcoa m New York 

See Research, Endowment of. 

UoferonceB — 

Ayueb, L P Seven Great. Foundations (New York. 

1011 ) 

U S Dur Eduo, Rep, Com Ed , 10OD, Voh I, m 40 

SAILER, JOHANN MICHAEL (1751- 
1832) — Olio of tho most piominont Catholic 
Goiman cducatois, was born as tho sou of a 
shoemnicer at Arcsing, licni Augsburg, in 
Bavnua, studied at tho gymnasium in Munich, 
and, in 1770, entered, tho Jesuit College at 
Lundsboig as a novice 'When tho ordci was 
abolished, in 1773, lie wont to tho University 
of Ingolstadt, whore lie devoted himself to 
theology, philosophy, and mathematics. In 
1775 lie was conscciatcd aa a priest, and in 
1780 ho rccoivcd tho appointment as pro¬ 
fessor of dogmatic thaology at Ingolstadt 
Later on (1784) ho was made professor of 
pastoial tlioology, othics, and dogmatics ah 
tlic episcopal seminary at Lillingen In con¬ 
sequence of his toleianfc religious views, which 
brought him in contact with many Protestant 
scholars, ho made some powerful enemies who 
succeeded in having him removed from his 
position in 17D4. In 1709, however, ho was 
again called to tho Umvorsity of Ingolstadt 
The following year the univorsity was lomovcd 
to Laiulahutj. and Sailor icmainac! there for 
twenty years as piofcsaor or moiala and prac¬ 
tical theology. Ho lectured, also on pedagogy 
and wrote his chief work, Uber Emehung fur 
Erzicher (On Education, for Educators ), which 
appeared in 1807, being enthusiastically hailed 
by Dies ter wog (g.v.). In 1829 lie wna in a do 
Bishop of Regensburg: in this position lie 
died in 1832, leaving behind him tho fame not 
only of a gloat thinker and cdncatoi but of a 
man of peculiar swootncea and nobility of 
character. Ills complete works, in forty 
volumes, worepubhahod by Widenor, Sulzhach, 
1830-1842. F. M 
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SALAMANCA 


SALLUST 


References: — 

Gladdacii, W. J AI *Sfli/rr XJimihr dcr I'&dnQn- 
gik, Vol, XVI (LnnRPimlzn nml Lripla, li (I ) 
Nieabln. J. M .S’flder, arm Lcbcit unil seme ticJ\n/tcn, 
(Halle, 1001.) 

Raulomaieii, L. Jnliann fr]X'lmr'l Snilcr alft PflunROff 
Geaclitichnjl Jot deutache Ernrhuntfs- unit A'cM- 
geachtchle Jl/i/ftdun|/rii p 11)1111, Veil XVIII 
Heim, W IJncyMo|Wl[IiBcJire /fmuKmcIi tier PGrf«[juj|tL 4 
a v .Saifcr, Johann Michael, 

SALAMANCA, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN, 
— Ono of Iho moat fnmoun nml inlUicmtinl of 
nioclioval umveraitica Thu chapter school 
which had previously existed wan given tlm 
flttiUiB oT a univorsiLy by Alfonso IX linforo 
1230, but did not nicoL wiLh auccchh, II was 
Tcfomulod by Ferdinand III of Castile nml 
rocoivod a charter of privilcgon in 1212 Prog¬ 
ress wab not made, however, until Iho reign 
of Alfonso X, the Wise, who gavo Llio uiiiver- 
eity n now charter in 1261. A Hull confirming 
the ujUYcrflity was granted in 12.35. Sala¬ 
manca in ila constitution (Iho fiicla Par fid a a 
was iHsuod in 1203 for all Spanish uiiivcrMLios) 
wag based largely on tho Bologna organization, 
with the exception L\ml Iho Vuntoru a\ cnnncc- 
lion with the Catlicclrnl and lieuco with Uio 
Bishops and ATapisfcr JfcWfiimii was retained 
to somo extent. Alfonso X gavo an endow- 
mont nml encouraged tho a study of both 
branches of law, a held for-which Iho university 

S ained great ropulo in Iho fourteenth century, 
odors ol low ranking as a nupoiior wocud class. 
At tho Hama poiiod a decree mul pi animal 
instruction in music wore given, nml a master 
of muaia was included among Lhe leaching 
body. Uiulor Ferdinand IV and Pope Hom- 
fiico VIII Lho univorsiLy was ondowad wiLh the 
lerlia ccclcsiantiHj tin nii'nugenicnt which led 
to difficulties wdh Iho Cathedral and tho 
suspension of the univouiily activities from 
1310 lo 1313 In 13H0 chairs wore established 
in theology on Llio recoil unoiuhi turn of the 
Papal Legato, who as Benedict XIII showed 
much favor lo the uuivoisiLy ami grunted now 
slnluloa in Mil in which Htudont govornmunt 
was largely rccognizaii, subject lo tho authority 
in certain directions of lho Chancellor, formerly 
the Scholaxhcus or Magislcr Scholonun, In 
llio fourteenth and hficcnlh eeulunea Ilia 
university was noted fur jla Lheo logical studies 
and was regarded in opposition Lo Paris as 
the ecu Lei of oiLhodoxy. At tlm flame Inuo 
its breach h of view and independence aio 
illu&lralcd by llio lectures on tho Uopoiin- 
can flyslcin and Lho enmirugciiiont given Lo 
Columbus. About Lins puiiod a number of 
colleges wore established Thu University of 
Salamanca reached Lhe height of its fume aiul 
success in Lhu sKLeniilli century, when it was 
attended by nciuly 70l)0 h Indents A dcclino 

soL in, howovei, and bccauu) more mid moio 
rapid; sLudics woio iiegleoLed; amply dispu¬ 
tations llourishad; and the number of uludoiiU 
dwindled An atLempb Lo rcaiiflcilato Llio 
ancient glories was maclo m 1709—1777, but 


Uh’ho oflbrh worn iihUiOamI by the political 
disturbances aL Lhe beginning of tho new con- 
Lury The pre^nl organization gnes back to 
tho law of Sapt. 3, IH57, pawuul under Iaabclla 
IL There nro now Lho following faculties 
philosophy mul loLlcrs, law, ficicnecg, and 
medicine. Tho enrollment in 101L was about 
1200 

SCO Sl'AIN, Education in. 

Referenced' — 


Fuiintfh, V. hH i \ t ! tutor id dr las (Jnwcraultulca 
Cairn mu u dtrnaft IJatuhfcrunwitoi dc ffnicflonia 
eti Jifljwfln (Mri'lrnl, IflSl IHH0) 

Melon, V //' J’UiHciQHCmcrit nui^rieur cn Eamnne 
(1'nriA \mirt > 1 0 ' 

IliHiiDM.lr, II (hurfrjiififi of Europe in the Middle 

Asm (Oxford. IK'J.l) 

ILevnimi, fr Le Vie rr;i iL-frfli fro re rinjis rnnciennn 
ICtpauuc, (I'iiHr, l(IOJ ) 


SALARIES OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS 
— See Commas PnoKEHsoiiy, Salaiues of. 


SALERNO, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Uni- 

YEIiaiT!ft.H 


SALINE LAND GRANTS. — Sco Na¬ 
tional (lOVllIINMKNT ANI) KdUUATION, 
School Fundh, Pliimanknt. 


SALISBURY, ALBERT (IHI3-I0U) — 
Normal school principal, graduated at Milton 
College, Wiweuubiu. lie watt conductor of 
tpncheifl' iiiflliluluy in Widroindn; Huperin- 
Lendrut of lhe American Missionary Associa¬ 
tion. rmd principal of Lhe .slate normal .school 
at While water, Win., from IMS Lo LOU. Ilia 
publications inelmln Piumohgu and Orthoepy, 
Untti)]! i\J Aorrnfd luntructiun in TPisconsiii, 
Duly «/ Ike ,SI rife, tn f/ic Fcrljlr-Muulcil, T/ic 
Hiual School Problem, mul Theory of Teaching 
and Elcmcnlaru Psychology, W. S. M. 


SALISBURY, JOHN OF.— See John of 
•Samhiiuiiy. 


SALLUST. — V. SnlhiHliiiH Crispun, politi¬ 
cian, Ca\suriiui pnrLisAn, ruul hinlorian (60- 
3»1 d c ), waa regarded by Homan critics ns lhu 
Thucydides of Homo (joinpared with lua 
preaL Greek model, lu* iu, however, distinctly 
inferior, but owing lo hhj mho of original 
sources, hies rnliral and pluloflophinal judg¬ 
ment, bo wv\\ deseiM'fl Lo be regarded ns Llui 
father of Latin hi irnLific hisloiy. Tliougli 
obscured for a Limn by Lho qmiLm brilliancy 
of lua lu Leu coiiLumiioruuy, Livy, lie regained 
bis iisooiuliuuiy in tlm Silver Age, and loft a 
Hliong impress upon Simeon and TnriUis. 

Uin flibtontv, in iivo hookrt, have pciluhcd, but 
wo sLiii linvn two exleiiHive iiKiiujgranhH, 
Mui nlory of lho coiiHpimey of (kUilmo {hellion 
CaUhiuv) nml of llio wav agiutml Jiigurlha 
(kcfluiu Jufju\tlunu\\i), (if tlieyo lhe former 
Oficnpicil aL ono Lime an iniportiint placo in 
Llio aocumlaiy LrtLiii curriculum nml ovou now, 
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SALOMON 


SALZMANN 


when timo allowa^ ia often read, in conjunc¬ 
tion with tlu Ctttilinaiian speeches of Cicero, 
upon which it furnishes a valuable common- 
tary, ahowing, though grudgingly, for Sallust 
wns apolitical opponent of Cicero, the gravity 
of the crisis, and tlio great value of Cicaro'a 
services to the sLnlo at this juncture, 

In loading tho Catihna in the schools, tlio 
philosophic introduction, nmounling to about 
one foui Lit of tho wholo, may woll be omitted 
or dcforrocl. This is a nmstoily analysis of 
the causes of tho dagoncracy of Roman morals 
at this timo, but it rcquiics considerable 
maturity of mind on the part of the students 
Particular ntlontion should, however, bo de¬ 
voted to tho speeches of CaLo and Cesar, 
both aa examples of n different type of oraloiy, 
and as indicating the political conditions 
which wore to lead natuially in n, few years 
to the dictatorship of Cmsar. 

Tho stylo of Sallust, while Ciceronian, is 
characterized by archaizing colloquialisms and 
rhetoncaL dovicca, foi which may bo consulted 
ConBlnns, de strmonc Sallushano (Paris, 1880), 
and Uii, Qualenus apud S sermonia plebeu 
vestigia appaieant (Paris, 1886) 

The most important critical editions ate by 
Diolflch (Leipzig, 1804, with index) and Jordan 
(Berlin, 1887). The most available editions 
of tho CatiUna and htgurtha are by Long 
(revised by Fraser, Lon cion, 1890). and Capes 
(Oxford, lfiSO), Thcro arc numerous school 
editions of the Catilina. G. L 

SALOMON, OTTO. — See Manual Train¬ 
ing, Sloyd. 

SALVANDY, NARCISSE ACHILLE, 
COMTE DE (1795-1856).— Ficnch historian, 
statosman, and educator. IIo was a mom bo r 
of the chambor of deputies throughout 
noarly tho wholo oxistonco of tho July mou¬ 
rn chv (1830-184.fi), boing twico minister or 
publio instruction (1837—1 S3 0; 1845-1848), 

and twice abaonl in tho diplomatic service 
(Muchid, 1841-1843; Turin, 1843-1845) IIo 
was elected moinbcr of tho French AcacLomy in 
1835 Tho most important work of his career 
was his occupancy of tho poitfolio of public 
instruction, lie organized the education de¬ 
partment, tho university was pinctically rc- 
foundod; Lha inspection of primary schools 
wna strengthened by tho appointment of sub- 
inapcctors and the fixing of tho salary scale, 
the sallcs d'asilc were reorganized so ns to mako 
thorn educational rather than moic charitable 
iiiBLituLions (1837); and a bill for tho funda¬ 
mental reorganization of the whole primary 
school schemo submitted during his second 
torm as minister was brought to an untiinoly 
end by tho rovolulion of 1848. This likewise 
saw the close of lua political qaroer. Ho was 
tho author of La Coalition el la France (1810), 
Ilistoirc da Fologne want el sous le Roi Jean 
Sobieski (3 voLi, 1827-1820); Seize main, oil 


la Revolution de 1830 el les Rdvolulionnaires 
(1831) FE.F 

Referencea — 

Buibson, F Dichonnaire de Pidagogie, e v. Salvandy. 

La Grande Encyclopedic, a.v. Balvandu 

Lahodhsh, P, A -Dic/iojinaire Universel, b.v Salvandy, 

SALZMANN, CHRISTIAN GOTTHILF 
(1744-1811) —A prominent German educator 
of the Philanthropinisfc school, was born as 
tho son of a Protoatant pastoi at Sommarda, 
near Erfurt, TMrmgan He received Ins first 
education from his fathor and then attended 
for two years the gymnasium in Langonsalzn, 
From 1701 to 1764 he studied theology in 
Jena; in 1769 he became pastor in a little vil¬ 
lage near Erf mb, and later in Erfurt itself, 
From there lie was called as pieachcr to the 
Dessau Plulanthropimim, where for three 
years he directed tho devotional oxorciscs and 
gave ichgious instruction. In 1784 ho founded 
the educational institution of Solmopfonthal, 
near Gotha, tho only one of tlio Philanthropin- 
ist institutions which has existed to our times 
This Bchool lie diiccted until hia death 
Among hia first teaohera was Guts Muths 
(q a.), the founder of the German system of 
gymnastic instruction, one of his first pupils 
was Karl Ritter (q v ), Lho famous gcogi aplier 
Salzmann's educational idoas woro based on 
those of Bnacdow (q v ), but lie was aanor, less 
sensational, and more practical than Basedow, 
and for this reason hia duocl Toaulta were more 
lasting His school emphasized physical edu¬ 
cation, manual training, nature study, observa¬ 
tion of familiar objects, and incitement of the 
pupils to self-activity In tlio teaching of 
the foicign languages, lie discarded tho old 
grammatical method and relied oil speaking 
the langungo and on careful nnd extended 
loading, Tho ambition of the pupils was 
stimulated by an olaborato system of rewards, 
and the chief aim of the school was to repro¬ 
duce as much ns possible tho conditions oT a 
happy and busy family life in order to edu¬ 
cate its pupils to become, as Snlzinnnn says, 
H healthy, rational, good, and cheerful human 
beings 11 

Among tho many writings of Snlzmann, 
most, of will ell aim to convoy his thoughts 
on education under tho form of fiction, two 
arc especially noteworthy, lua Krebsbuchlein 
(Little Crab Book), 1780, and AmeisenbUchlein 
(Little Ant Book), 180G, both of which were 
very widely road and frequently lcprintccl 
The foirncr is a biting satire on the prevalent 
home education of his time; its subtitlo is 
Direction towards an Irrational Education of 
Children. The plan of the book may bo 
sufficiently indicated by tho titles of some or 
the chapters, aa How to teach children to he, 
flow to make- them stupid, vain, etc. The 
Amciscnbtichlem aontnina Salzmann's maturest 
thoughts on education; it calls upon tho edu¬ 
cator bo eduontc himself, In ib he proclaims 
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aa it 11 confession of fniLh 11 lor n toucher Iho 
maxim lluil " tho causes of nil the fn\ilis and 
vie on of In h pupils an educator muHt try lei Iiiul 
m himself ’ 1 l' 1 - M. 

Refer&ncog , — 

Ack^hmank, K Httlzmann'a Lclcn wwl NVrlr'ii 
JJiljiiflJlirJv VAila\jogiScl\cr XlrMsiA-cr, VuJ XXIX- 
XXX. (LimpniHalzn, iHMMHUl ) 

Dohhl, U„ mill MlybiIj J A'ufcfiiumdfl jtddnuoumchc 
Ar/in/Zcn (V icniin, IWM-IWMH.) , , 

Hein, IV hncyUojft/lixc/ua Hnmlhuch tier RdflapfitfiA, 
hv, A’<dz»n<nui ( CTintfifiu (rofikil/ 

Hichtlii.K A'rdjiibUfAfriii t/n(y«j/i jjc/ir JJiMiofhrA, 

Vol XV. (Lcipsfii. IN SO) 

Waiinkh, H .Sfiljmnun'B }Ailii|jotji*cJio -SrJin/Ini (Uui- 
gOHiiUn, INB7-IHBS.) 

SAN SALVADOR, EDUCATION IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF — Sail Salvudoi wan freed 
from ,Spanish rulo m 1821, urnl until 1817 
formed a division in tho Central American 
Federation, becoming nn independent Tupubhc 
upon the dissolution of this union The con¬ 
stitution adopted iu 1821 under the Federation 
1ms been slightly mortified by amendments, the 
Inab in 1880. The firm of the republio is 72125 
.squaic mile* and its population 1,070,000 
(census, 1010). For ndnumslmlivc \uu puses 
tho country ih divided into fourteen depart¬ 
ments which arc independent in reaped, to 
educational matters, subject, however, to the 
geneial law under winch |nil)lic primary edu¬ 
cation ih declared fiee, oliligutoiy, and secular 
The government maintains a Hydem of primary 
schools to aervo as models for IhuNe supported 
by the ilopiutmenLa and by cities 
Tim chief cducaLiuiml authority is Lhc minis- 
ter of public liujfcruoLiijii, who is aHMUlcd liy a 
council of public iustruoLinn, eluded by tlm 
members of Iho umveimLy faculty. 

At the present Lnne their is much activity 
in respect to Lho dovolopimniL of the internal 
rcaourcca of tho cmrnLiy, Lhc consti notion 
oT railroads, and the establishment or tele¬ 
graphic and telephonic communication. 

In Jus annual menage at Lhc opening of tho 
Congress of the Republic, Feb rum v, 1012, 
Picsidrut Aiftiijo submitted Lhe following 
]mrLicular.s as Lo Llm public aehuols; The 
nuinbci of primaly schools in Lho Ilcpublio 
in llic acholnstio year 1011 was 48b, — 203 for 
boya, 200 lor girls, ami 83 mixed. Ten a hems 
lo the number of Hoi found employment in 
llicso schools, of these Lheru wero 382 men and 
409 women The number of pupils cinollrd 
was 21,500, or whom 11,033 were gnls and 0030 
boys Tho total population of the Republic 
of school age was 173,005 females and 82,541 
mules. The grivcnunnenl expenditure foi public 
schools amounted to 8203,003 
During the HOflsion of 1012 tho Congress of 
■Salvador panned ci law Hubvontionmg Lo the 
amount of 200 pesos per month the M Colegio 
Mmlerno" (Modem College) of Santa Ana, 
and mlangert foi Lho establishment of colleges 
for girls at Ilobasco and Sonsonaln and for Lho 
founding uf elementary industrial schools in 


tho niLies rd Sim Salvador, Santa Ana, and San 
Miguel, 

At the capital, San Salvador, there is a uni¬ 
versity with Tamil lien of jurisprudence, medi¬ 
cine, natural sciences, and engineering, and 
nlno a national library, A T. s, 

RolcronccB ! — 

Ovv INK In miNAf'JoNu. Ct n riin-AMMiif’AWv Cfulro- 
Andaim Ftltn (Clml/id rlc (■uiLLerntilu ) 
Fan-Ammiii IH Unuis, Ihilliltn PioM riimuiiL PrlnL- 
illlf I )llu f, Wu'flllliulrm ) 

flAEiVAiPini JSImi^li rlu dr jiiHtmri Mu piililicii. jj/ c . 

murttt. (Sim Hiilviulur, lmpmilii. lmiionnl, 1010) 
8ai,\ aimui MmiHlrriu dr iiiHlrumiiii pOliUm. Kdu- 
mntin jnthhni prwuirm, I’m^iuzim, me. 
Kulvudfir IliL]jrenlii nurioiiiil, 1II0P.) 

SANBORN, EDWARD DAVID (1800- 
1895) — College professor, graduated fiom 
Dartmouth College in 1832 and subsequently 
flLudied at lho Auduvei Theological Seminary. 
Ilo was engaged m Heeondiuy school work in 
New llumpshuo, wins inofchiOi at Dartmouth 
College from 1835 lo 185U and ftRam from 18G4 
to 1882, anil at Washington University, St. 
Louis, from IK39 Lo 180 1. Re was active in 
Lho New Ilam pal mu State Teachers' Associa¬ 
tion llis educational publications include 
Lcchtrcfi on Kduculwn t and nrticleB in journals 
and reviews \V, £3 M. 

SANCTIS, FRANCESCO DE, — See 
LlTtill VTUIIK, CuMl’AUATI\ 11. 

SAND MODELING AND SAND TABLES. 

— Sec Moui:i,in<i. 

SANITARIUM SCHOOLS. — See Out- 
nnon SmmoLH. 

SANITARY LATRINES AND OUT¬ 
HOUSES. — iSeo Latiunkh. 

SANITARY SCIENCE, TEACHING OF. 
— Sec IIyuipni:, Tuachinu ok 

SANITATION, SCHOOL. - See Anciii- 
mcTuni], School; Dihin'fkutantb ; IIy- 
(JIKNKj School. 

SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 
TURE,— Seo Otijental Lanouages and 
L iTEiiATunn, 

SANHAGO DE CHILE, UNIVERSITY 
OF —Sco Chius, Education in 

SANTIAGO, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN. 
— Sets Spain, Niiuoatuin in, 

SANTO DOMINGO, EDUCATION IN.— 
The Republic of Santo Domingo occupiea the 
custom poilmn of tho ihIuikI of Lhe name name, 
covering un aiea of nbout 18,0(10 HC[iiaro nulca 
and having nn eglinuLted population of 700,000. 

Tho polilicn) viciHBitudefl of tlio country 
silica ita separation from Haiti in 1844, tho 
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mixtuic of races, and the tropical climate have 
all combined to prevent any marked pi ogress 
in education, A decided impulse waa given 
to thia cause in 1884 under the lend of President 
Billini. primmy instruction was declared free 
and obligatory, and tho outlincu of a system 
were issued by the minister of public instruc¬ 
tion. Ficnoh models were followed in this 
plan, the schools being classified as primary, 
highei primaly, normal, lyttfoa and colleges, 
picpnriug students for the bachelor's degree, 
schools for girls, schools of aits and tindcs, 
univerflitics, and higher piofcssionnl anti tech¬ 
nical schools This nmbUious scheme lias 
been veiy imperfectly realized; but examples 
of nearly every class of schools named are 
found in the republic, 

Tho establishment of piimary schools is 
left to tho OQinnmncg with the aid of govern¬ 
ment giants, but little interest is shown in 
respect to popular education outside of tho 
few cifcicB Official reports for 1010 give a 
total of 620 piimary schools, parochial and 
communal, with 18,810 pupils, equivalent to 
2 per cent of the population. 

The latest developments in education have 
refeionco to the agricultural intei esLs of the 
republic At Clcncga n government school for 
tho cultivation of tobacco has been established, 
and rm agricultural school was opened at San 
Ciistobal in April, 1911. 

The moat successful schools for gnls arc 
maintained by tho teaching sisterhoods of the 
Catholic Church, while the siinilni schools for 
boys in charge o! the roligiaus oiders have 
pmd much attention to the manual arts 

A T, S 

References: — 

Jimonerm Commhdoncr to Snnfco Domingo, Jiepori 
(Government Printing Office, Wnshington, IOQj.) 
Consular R eporte, (Government Printing Office, 
Washington ) 

DEiciiAMrs, E, La Republica Dounmeana; Direclorio 
y Quia General, 1007, 

Pan-American Bulletin (monLltly) files (Government 
Printing Office, Wuslungton) 

SAPIDUS, JOHANNES (1490-1501) — 
The Latinized namo of Hans Witz, a nephew 
of Wimphcling and a Gutman humanist Ho 
was bom at Schlottstadt, Lhon a center of 
humnniatia studies, and aftci attending the 
gymnasium there, ho studied in Paiis IIo 
later became rectoi of the gymnasium of lm 
nutiVQ town and soon had ono of the most 
flourishing schools in tho country It is 
thought that he introduced Greek into the 
school, Tliomns PlaLtoi (f/.rt), who was a 
pupil at Sohlcltstadt for a timo, says that in 
liis clay there were 900 pupils in attendance, 
n some of them woll-bicd, learned soholm*.” 
Owing to his sympathies with the Reformation 
movement, Sapidus was compelled to leavo 
SahlQltstftdt, which Tomaiued Catholic In 
1538 he became a tcachoi at tho gymnasium 
nt Strassburg under Sturm, who became his 


son-in-lnWj and there remained until his death, 

A play written by SapiduB, Lazarus Rcckvivus, 
Comaidia Nova el iSacia, was performed on 
the removal of tho school into new buildings 
in 1539. 

References — 

Alloctncinc deulacha Biographic 

Geny, J Das Snliuhveseii Sahlotutcidta Ilia amu 
Jnhro 1780 In A/ifi der Qcedhehaft /dr deulschc 
Erznehunga- vnd Schulgcachichtc t Vol, XI, jip 
316 sq (Berlin, 1006) 

SARACEN EDUCATION. — Sec Arabic 
Education, Mohammedan Education 

SARAGOSSA,UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN — 

See Spain, Education in, 

SARATOV, IMPERIAL NICHOLAS UNI¬ 
VERSITY.— See Russia, Education in 

SARA VIA, ADRIAN A (1531-1613),— 
Bchoclumsier and divine, who affords a typical 
instance of tho influence of lohgious refugees 
on tho history of English education Dorn 
in 1531, at Hcsdin m Artois, his fathci was 
Spanish, his mother Flemish, and both of 
them became Protestants. Adiian was trained 
for the university, and entered tlin.L of Ant- 
werp In 1560 Saravia withdiow to the Chan¬ 
nel Islftnda, on account of religious troubles in 
the Low CounLnes After studying at Oxford 
in 1661, lie returned to the Channel Islands m 
1563 and became head master of ElizabcLh 
CollcgO, Guernsey, In 1676 ho had bccoino 
head mastoi ol Southampton Grammar School, 
and there lcmain entries in the town rccoids 
of payments to him for tho oxponsos of lus 
boys* theatrical performances. Ha was also 
a prominent mombor of the French refugees' 
Church of Domus Dei at Southampton, 

Amongst his pupils woro Joshua Sylvester 
(translator from tho French of the Dmne 
Weeks and Woilcs of Du Bartas), from 1573 
to 1576, Robcit Ashley, the translator from 
tho French of Louis Leroy (Ludovicus Regius), 
and Sir Thomas Lnko, who became Lntm 
Secictary Lo King James I Snravia's South¬ 
ampton School probably ranks as the first 
grammar school in England m which French 
was systematically taught Ashley says u It 
was a rule all bhoulcl speak Ficnelr ho who 
spoke English, though only ti aaiUoncc, was 
obliged to wear a fool J s cap at moals, and to 
contiiiuo to wonr it till ho caught another m 
the samo faulL " Saravia had left England by 
1582 Cor a proCwraonlup of divinity ut Leydeu, 
but to turned to England and was successively 
prebondary of Gloucester, of Canterbury, and, 
in 1601, of Westminster, In 1007-1611 he was 
one of tho translators of the English Bible, 
on the commit Leo or thicc to translate Gene¬ 
sis to II Kings, F. W. 

Reference — 

TVATflOtf, Fostkii, RcZiflioua Refugees and Enohsh 
Education, pp MO-113. (London, 1012 ) 
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SARDINIA, EDUCATION IN — Sec 
ItaTjY, Education in 

SARMIENTO, DOMINGO FAUSTINO 
(1811-J8K8) —South American educator and 
fiLnLesinaii, wna largely Holf-cducftled lie be¬ 
gan Ins ciueor as a tcachci in Argentina; and 
in 1830 lie established a school for gills which 
he directed until 18-12, when lie organized the 
firafc HouLh Amoiicnn nonnnl school lie wenL 
to Euiopn in 18-15 to study aducaLionnl con¬ 
ditions. Horn ho found a copy of Ilornco 
Mumi'b Stvcnlh Rcwirl Id the State Hoard of 
Education Thin brought him to Aineiien, 
where lie spout Homo immLhn m MiiHsnehuHitLlH 
with Ilorauo Mann (r; u.) and in Connecticut 
with llenry Barnard (r/.u), 1I<* attended 

many cducnLional nrraoefuLions and Lrachera’ 
liiHliluleg and visited a largo nuiiibci of schools 
The results of Hus visit wcic embodied m a 
book (in Spanish), Schools the Basis oj Pion- 
'pcnly in a Republic lie returned lo Argentina 
and engaged in educational woik, In 1857 
lie became minis Lei of public Inal ruction 
He wna aenl Lo Lhc United States as minister 
fiom ArgonLina in 18G5, and Lhron yeuis later 
Juj WUH elected president of Lhc Republic of 
Argon Lina. Ills edueiitioiuil publications in¬ 
clude Dc la Educncitin Populai (18-18), 
Memona sohic Instruction Pi unarm (1810), 
Las Escuelae base dc la ProApendad cn los 

Il&tqdoa Unidos (ISGB), nnrt a life of Abraham 
Lincoln. IIo also translated into Spanish 
considerable pin Dons of Durum d'» American 
Journal of Education, SarniieuLo is gcnoially 
called ff the Iloiaco Mann of South America " 

W. 0. M 

Sco Auolintine Republic, Education in. 

Reference* — 

Batina ill), ITeniiy /imcrican Journal of JfrJucalion, 
Vol XVI, mi. 003-fiUh 

SASKATCHEWAN, EDUCATION IN. — 
See Can. m4, Education in 

SASKATCHEWAN, UNIVERSITY OF, 
SASKATOON, CANADA. —An institution es¬ 
tablished by a Piovmcial Act of 1907. Classes 
in artH and scienco were opened in Loinpornry 
buildings in 1900 A college of agriculture 
has also been added, and Lhc educational work 
formerly conducted by Lite Department of 
Agriculture lias been Lransferred to the uni- 
vor&Ry. Tho university mlo, consinLing of 
1333 acres, is locaLecl along Lhc Saskatchewan 
Ilivor. Tlio government of the university 
in in llio hands of the chnncolloi and n genaLo 
of twelve mumbciH oloclcd by convocation, 
which coiinIhIh of legistoicd guuluales of 
llrilinli univcisiLies lesuling in the provinco 
and a luuiibui of ex officio mombm.s Tlin 
busmens alTaira of the univtmnLy lire managed 
by a board of govornoid, partly elected by 
Die flonalo and partly appointed by the govor- 
nor-in-oouncil Courses in Lho collogo of arts 


and science aie open to studonlw who have 
jassed the jiimal matriculation or its equiva¬ 
lent S Union Is arc admit Led lo the college of 
agnciilline who have received a public school 
Limning and have done Lwo yams' work on a 
farm The following degrees arc conferred 
by Lho university: H A.,M A., 11 Sc., and M So., 
lb.Sc. Agi., ILSo. Eng, lbSc, Edne , LL lb, 
M L), M Ch., and D.I) S. Tlio lirsl com- 
moiicoinont was held in 1012, The enrollment 
of ^Indents in 1011-1012 was 1(10, and tlio 
faculty consisted or twenty-two lnoinbora. 

SASSARI, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF, — 
See Itaia, Education in. 

SATYRIASIS.—Sco Nymphomania; Sex¬ 
ual Anomalies, 

SAVAGE EDUCATION — See Piiimi- 
tive Society, Education in 

SAVILE, SIR HENRY (16-10-1022).— 
*[ The most learned Englishman in profane 
litcmtuie of Lho reign of Elizabeth," born near 
Halifax, England, and educated at and elceled 
Follow of Merlon College, 1505 In 1578 lie 
traveled nhioiul and enllectecl mnmiscnplg, 
lie was LuLor in Greek to Queen ElizaboLli and 
in 1585 became Wimlen id Merton. In 1595 
lie was nominated an Secretary i»r the Latin 
tongue, but m 1500 he bcciwio Provost of 
Lion College and also continued Lo hold the 
Wardimslup of Alert on College Ho was one 
of lho translator** of Llui Bible into Engliali 
(1007-101J) At Eton, Hnvilci, who was a 
HLrong ndininiHtiatoi, reorganized Lho library. 
IIis gioaLosL literary woilc, Lho most exacting 
m Greek scholarship achieved by an English¬ 
man in Quean Elizabeth'a reign, wna Die prep- 
nmtion nf the magnificent edition of St 
Clirysoslom'H (q a.) works, foi which ho sent 
agents to almost every pint of Europe lo make 
collections of texts, and guthmed round him 
at Eton some of the heal English Greek scholars, 
eg Richard Montagu, Ilales, Hoys, Curleton, 
and Allen Hnvih 1 also wroLe a translation 
with notes of four books or Lhn Histories of 
Tacitus, 1501, and urclucologieal books on 
Military Malta a aaioiiff.fi the Romans, first 
published in the Tacitus and nftciwards 
Hepnialely in 1001 lie wioto an account of 
the lEfTf/rn paid ylnciciR /toman .Soldiers (1596), 
In 1021 wan i&ftiwtl PradcchoHcs treatise irn in 
pnricipium elementornm Euelidis. Educa¬ 
tionally, .Savile’s hpivIpph to mathematics iug 
no less marked than bin emditinn in Greek, 
He o.s Labi inked in 1010 lwo lectureships, now 
jirofesHoiHlups, at Oxford, each of £150 a year, 
m Lhe subjects of genmeLry and astronomy, 
founded n mallieinalienl library, and a matlic- 
m a lie ill chest, and gave £100 to provide appa¬ 
ratus. lie deli voted Lite fiisl lectures in geome¬ 
try himself ill 1021 The professoi or geometry 
was also Lo expound arithmetic of nil kinds, 
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speculative and practical; land auiveying, ca- 
nonics tii music, and mechanics. The professor 
or nail onomy binulni ly was to lecture on optics, 
gno monies, geography, and the rules or naviga¬ 
tion Blit both piofossom weie to bo accessible 
for consultation by students, both to givo 
attention to practical, or as wo should any, 
laboratory methods, and both weio mado 
icsponsiblo for the equipment and safe-keep¬ 
ing of mathematical books, ,f instruments and 
tables and oLher furmturoY Savilti is thus 
for Greek literature] and mathematical scioncu 
the most outstanding figuio of Queen Eliza- 
bebli's reign. F. W. 

Referencea ■ — 

Diciionnru of National Biography, 

Lytk, .Stn H C. Maxwell History of Eton CoIIcqc 
(London, 1011 ) 

Wtiu>, G. M Oxford University Statutes, Vol, I, 
|JH 1172-2*14, (Loudon, ih45 ) 

Watson, Fcinr^ii, /Jcfjiuiuntfs of ttie TcQchmo of 
Modem Subjects xn England, (London, 1000) 

SAVINGS BANKS, SCHOOL — Though 
the school savings bank has been in existence 
for a long time, the plan has not as yet made 
the headway in fclua count]y which ib impor¬ 
tance deserves In France, Belgium, England. 
Scotland, nnd parts of Germany, the school 
savings Imnlc is n well-established nnd an impoi- 
tant educational institution, while in Switzci- 
land, Austria, and Italyj many such banks arc 
found. 

The first soliool savings bank seems to have 
been organized at Goslar, near the Ilarz 
Mountains, in 1820, and another at Apolda. 
in Thuringia, in 1833 Both of these aic sinnll 
Geimau mining towns The idea was intro¬ 
duced into Fiance in 1834, nnd grew rapidly 
thcieaftcr, Lliough the ginat French develop¬ 
ment has been since the establishment of the 
third republic. Between 1874 and 1880, 
Fiance established 24,000 school savings hanks, 
with nearly half a million of deposits, and 
to-day the sohool savings bank is found gener¬ 
ally thioughout Franco In 1800 the idea 
was intioduccd into Belgium, and still later 
into England, Switzerland, Italy, and othoi 
countries. In some of the Gcimnn states and 
piovinccs, as loi example, Saxony, Silesia 
Posen, and the duchies of Memingen and 
Biunswick, every little village nnd town is 
said to lmve its school savings bank The 
school savings bank hag nlso found n. firm 
footing in Belgium. 

In the United States^ public attention was 
attracted to the idea in 187(1, but the fust 
practical introduction of thoidefi was not until 
1885 In that year Mr J. II. Thiry insti¬ 
tuted a savings system, adapted fiom plans 
followed in Euiopo, into the public schools of 
Long Island Oily, Now York, and began to 
interest school oftiaiala in the idea. Rutland, 
Vfc., and Islip, L.I , began school savings banks 
in 1886, Aimfccidam, N.Y., in 1887) James¬ 
town, NY, in 1888; and Pottstown, Pa., 


Brooklyn, Olean, and Kingston, N Y, m 
1880 Eight cities m Pennsylvania, one in 
Massachusetts, one m New Yoik, and one 
in Ohio were added in 1800, nnd each year 
since Lhen has seen an addition to the number 
of cities adopting the idea. Pennsylvania, 
New Jeiscy, and Michigan have been promi¬ 
nent in the work, as linvc also, to a leaser 
dogiee, Massachusetts, Connecticut, nnd Mary¬ 
land, On tho other hand, little or nothing 
lias ns yet been done in establishing school 
savings banks in many of oui stales Recently 
Porto Riao has done important work in organ¬ 
izing school banks, ns has also the Philippines. 
On January 1, 1010, school savings banks 
existed in 108 cities in tho United States. 
Deposits were collected at 7330 school houses 
or stations, and the depositors numbered 
100,525, In the twenty-five yeaia since the 
first bank was established in tho United Stales, 
the total deposits have amounted to 34,618,- 
731,00, the withdrawals to §3,803,637.47, leav¬ 
ing a balance in the banks of S725.O07 49. 

Many different plans arc followed in different 
places and countries, though in a way nearly 
all of these reduce themselves to two Tho 
essential feature of each of these is that the 
classioom teacher m the different schools 
collects or receives such small sums as the 
pupils of her class wish to put into the school 
savings bank, Either the teachers give tho 
pupil oi edit on a blank form provided for that 
mi pose and deliver the money collected to a 
)ank, directly or indirectly, or they give the 
pupils stamps in cxchango for the money 
tinned over to them, and tlicso stamps can 
be taken to a bank and exchanged for a bank 
book and deposit, or for ciiBh. The two plans 
may be illustrated by the praoticc of two 
Michigan cities. Adnan uses the Thiry, or 
deposit system. The children bring their 
money to the sohool every Monday morning 
and give it to then class teachers. Each 
pupil has his or her own bank book,which is in 
the form of a card folder. The teacher then 
makes out, on a blank form, a list of depositors 
and the amount deposited by each. This is 
placed with the money in a sealed envelope, 
and sent first to the Supciintcndcnt of Schools, 
and thence to the bank Usually under tho 
Thiry system the bank merely records the 
total amount, not opening individual accounts 
until a child has at least three dollars on de¬ 
posit, but in Adi inn accounts arc opened regard¬ 
less of amount. In some cities the bank sends a 
collector to ouch school, on deposit days, to re¬ 
ceive the money, Deposits of one dollai andup- 
waid draw interest, compounded semiannually. 
To withdiaw money requites the presence of 
the pupil and a parent, and the signature of 
a sohool officer. During the slimmer vacation 
the bank deals diicctly with the pupils. 
Grand Rapids illustrates the stamp system. 
Stamps are furnished to the teachers by a city 
savings bank, and these the pupils pm chase 
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Eneh pupil becoming n depositor in Riven a 
folder, with spaces for fifty slumps to he puslrd 
on When Llm folder is filled Lite pupil may 
GYclmngQ it for caali at the bank, or deposit 
it and receive a bank book, allowing a deposit 
of fifty cculs. The anino plan for wilhrimwal 
rules aa under tiie oilier system. 

Homo object to both the deposit and lho 
stamp systems, an consuming too much Lime, 
aiui a system involving a leas cxpoiidituio of 
effort has been evolved by Superintendent 
llcinmn, at Hudson, Mich, which lias be¬ 
come known locally as ilio Reiman s^atoni. 
In tin a each child bus a m\ d, three by m indiei 
in Hi/n, ruled for forty weeks When the child 
brings money, tlio teacher enters the amount 
and Lho balance on the card, The money 
turned in by Die class an a whole jh put in an 
envelope and sent to the piincipnl, the bank 
calling fm it at his office once each week. 
The principal and Lho bank do not deal with 
individual accounts until n child hits one dollar 
on his card When Lins occm.s this amount 
ia subtracted from the balance and Liansferred 
Lo the bank account, and this happens as oRon 
as a dollar is deposited OLhcnwbu the aysLom 
ia much like Lhc others. The, advantages 
churned for the. Ileiman Hystcm me the enao 
and economy in handling Lhc accounts 

The fundamental idea undeilying the plan 
is the encouragement or Lhiift among Lhc 
children m Liu* schools, ami it has i derived Lho 
hearty coupcmlum of ImiikeiH genendly. Tho 
business, ns banking business, does not pay at 
all, hut the influent n\ developing UivUita of 
Llirift mid economy is so valunblo that lmuk« 
are usually willing to do Lbu business ul n loss 
Some banka have piovided special low win¬ 
dows foi pupilV use, and Lho experience of 
many cities has been Hull pupila fiequenLly 
transfer their accounts bom the school savings 
bank to the regular savings hanks, and lluw 
early begin to leant to look upon economy, 
Llirift, and a savings bank account as desir¬ 
able things to possctu E. P. C 

turorencoe : — 

Many mucnisiiio nrliclps nml ])nmplilclH liavo np- 
priircd cjii Inn »iil>jpcl Amrjn« Lbo nioru important 
arc llip folio wiiir — 

Michigan liept. Supl, Publ, Jnslr, 10Q[J r pp R5-I01; 
mid LUno, up -LU7. (DeliuU cui lo pmcUi-ii m 
Michigan) 

Timor, J II. Tlio rtirly history of School Savings 
llnnkH in llin United HUli's, mJour Soc'lSci,, Vol. 
XXV, lip. 100-177 (Doc, 1HHH ) 

School Saunou Daiilj m ihn United Sfntca -1R jjp. 
(Now York, IHlIll, and later ri’pciitly ) 

Uc\mrl of U S Com of I'd. IHHH-lHH'l, Vnl I, pp 
055-0(10 (( IIvch ilrlnlh of rirgumsntiaii, cnmifllH 
nf nTIranis from above ) 

U.fi. llur. Kilim Hep Com Kd„ 1KO0-IHO7. pp 100- 
1(11 iScliool Hiiviiign llnnkH. (Europe rintl Amer¬ 
ica ) 

SAXE-ALTENBURG, DUCHY OF, EDU¬ 
CATION IN. — tico German Empire, Educa¬ 
tion IN. 


SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, DUCHY OF 
EDUCATION IN.-Sec ^biiman Emhi, b ’ 
Education in. ' 

SAXE-MEIN1NGEN, DUCHY OF, EDU¬ 
CATION IN — .See German Empire, EDUCA¬ 
TION IN. 

SAXE-WEI MAR, GRAND-DUCHY OF 
EDUCATION IN. — .See German Empiiie! 
Education in. 

SAXON SCHOOLS. — .Sea Anglo-Saxon 
SguuuIjH 

SAXONY, KINGDOM OF. EDUCATION 
IN.— See German Empire, Education in, 

SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE (1707-1832). — 
French oemunnihl, journalist, and teacher. 
Napoleon nppmnLed him on kite Committee 
on Finance in 1700 Ilia Trait* d^Hconomie 
politique (IHOJ) was the cause of his retire¬ 
ment fiom the wtatc service, but lie wna later 
appointed piofessoi of political economy at 
tlm C'diiHorvatoirc des Ails et Metiers (1821), 
and profu.ssoi of the same subject at the 
Collide de France (IK30). lbs moat important 
work of an educational charucler wnu Olbie, on 
II'until sur Jew Mmjcu s dc i {former les Monurs 
tfuno Nation (lhins, nn VIII), decidedly 
Utopian ii\ its general conception, While 
Lius is in no wise a Lie a Li ho on education, ho 
assumes nil acquaintance with the principles 
of education (< dmimsed and eslubUnUcd by the 
great masleis, at Lite head of whom among the 
modem writers one leckoiiH Montaigne, Locke, 
amj Ilousseau ,J He also wiole Cours complcl 
d* Economic politique pratique (0 voIb in 3, 
Bans, 182K-IB20) F E. F 

Rcforoncca i -— 

BtilHHON, F. Dir/rommira dc Pidnoogir, a v Sou 
CoMU, K (' L Katicc h istonnuc siir/a tu'a ct tea auvraQea 

tic J. 7J.,,Sfitf III Wiiy, J U., MtihnQcs et correspvu- 

dvmc (ViCcounmir jwjIi fifiie, 1HI3. , 

Du Viivnuul. M <f I'aiitounau. LtUftca sur tes vrin- 

cipouz ftcaiinunstea, pp HHQ-dlO (PurfB. 180H ) 
Minii’i, U Lion Soy, (I'urifi, J HUD.) 

SAY, THOMAS (J7S7-1834) — ScienLisb 
and founder of the Academy of Nntimd Sciciico 
at Philadelphia, was self-educated lie was 
tnaoher of sciciico in the schools organised by 
Uoheit Owen and William Mnclure {qq v ) 
in connection with the social community nt 
New Iliuinony, Ind IIu was connected with 
vnuouB scientific expeditions, and was the 
author of many soiuntihe liublicaLions. 

W. 9. M 

noforoncQ, — 

Mon non i Will H Ilmtaiq of the PcHtalawm Mova- 
menl in Jljc l/niktl .Sluice tHyrsvt'.wtti*, VBQ7 ^ 

SCALE. — See Muhiual Notation. 

SCALES OF NOTATION, —Sec Counting. 
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SCALIGER, JOSEPH JUSTUS (1540-1609). 
— One oT the foremost classical scholars of 
liis age, bom at Agen, near Bordeaux, whine he 
attended tho College dc Guicnne (1552-1555) 
After leaving school he acted as amanuensis 
to Ins father, Julius Cmsar Scaliger (1484- 
1559), himself no monn scholar, and acquired 
considerable facility in Latin, After his father's 
death ho attended the University of Pans far 
four years and studied Greek mainly and also 
Arabic and Ilcbiew Foi a time he traveled 
widely with Louis do Chnstnigner, a Ficncli 
nobleman with whose household ho was con¬ 
nected for Unity years In 1570 lie studied 
law at Valcnco under Cujns. During his 
travels Soahger had become a Protestant, 
and nftci the massacre of St Em'bholomow'a 
fled to Geneva, whcie he was appointed pro- 
feasor at the Academy, a position which ho 
soon resigned, owing to his dislike for lecturing. 
In 1574 hewna again in Pans, and his litciary 
activity now began. IIo issued editions of 
classical woiks which were marked by sound 
textual ciiticism, based on a caicrul study of 
Msg., these included the Catalecta of Veigil 
(1575); Fcslus (1575); Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius (1577) In 1570 he edited 
Manilius, ail ancient astronomer, and in 15S3 
published Dc EmendaLwne Tem-porurn, a iccoxi- 
stuiclion of the hitherto accepted chronology, 
supplemented in 1G0G by the Thesaurus 
Temporum , a collection of tho chronological 
woiks in Greek and Latin, which included Ins 
edition and icconsbruclion of the Chronicles 
of Eusebius ScnligeLs reputation was estab¬ 
lished as tho foremost scholar and textual 
and historical critic of Ins day In 1593 he 
accepted a professorship at the University of 
Leyden which involved no lcetui mg. ficnli- 
gci's last years wcie cmbittcicd by the attacks 


of tho Jesuits, on whose behalf Scioppius wrote 
Scaliger ll ypoholimeeus (1007) to thspiovc 
Scaligcr’s claim, put forward in his Epislola 
dc Veluslale cl Splcndore Gcnlis Scahyciai el 
J C Scahgcn Vila (1504), to be descended 
from the La Scaln family of Verona. Scaliger 
icplicd in the Confulalio fabultr Bnrdonum i 
whioh convinced only hia fi lends. 


Ref erences, — 


Pattisdn, M. Essays, Vol I, pp 132-243. (Oxford, 
1680) 

Sanijys, J E Ihsloru of Classical Scholarship, Yol 
II, pp 100-201. (Cambridge, 190B.) 


SCARLET FEVER, OR SCARLATINA, 
is an infectious disease of very contagious 
chaincter. The specific cause ifl not positively 
known It is supposed by many to be a 
miciobe morphologically similar to the strep¬ 
tococcus. The symptoms aie sudden fevei, 
vomiting, ledness of the tonsils, soio throat, 
flushed skin, and fiom twelve to thirty-six 
hours after the liist symptoms a fine scailcfc 
rush, CbpeciaHy on the chest and neck, and at 
a later period peeling of tho skin and frequently 
discharge from the nose or cars Tho peiiod 
of mcubfttion varies from twelve horns to three 
T\ceks, but in most eases it is fiom four to 
seven days The maximum moibiclity and 
moitalily occuis in the eaily years of life, 
most of the eases occurring befoic the age of 
foui teen. Dunng the cnily ycais it is a very 
serious disease, and the more so because of 
serious complications and sequel® that arc 
liable to occur. The mortality is especially 
laigc before the Qgc of six The incidence of 
the disease according to ago is well illustintcd 
by the investigations nmcTo by Dr. Meder at 
Brtinn foi a penad of fifteen ycais. Tho re- 
siilla Ate shown m the following table based on 
5225 eases. 


MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY TIIOM SCARLET FEVER ACCORDING TO AGE 


Yeatis 

O-l 

1-3 

3-0 

o-u 

14—20 

20-30 

30-10 

40-50 

30-00 

CO- 

Cnsca , , 

123 

005 

1B51 




20 

7 

3 


Dcmlhs , , , 

43 

2 5S 

303 

131 


4 

1 

I 




Scarlet fever Is spread by contact with 
another poison infected oi a earlier of the germs 
of the disease; but oantiary to popular opinion 
the peeling of the skin seems to have little to 
do with tho infcctrvity, and the possibility 
of the disease being canied in clothing or the 
like is doubtrul. Investigations in the London 
schools indicate that the disease may be 
spiend in classrooms through personal oonLact 
with a previously known ease, a mild, umecog- 
nized ease not excluded fiom school, or larcfy 
n healthy carnci case Tho chief somres of 
infection ill the school aie probably cases that 
have not been recognized, either those m tho 
early stages or the so-called missed eases 
The period of possible infection seems to bo a 


long one, from four to eight woclca oi even more. 
Thcie are very gieat individual differences in 
the susceptibility to scarlet level. Certain 
individuals and families, and perhaps ceitain 
races, seem to be largely immune to the disease. 

A much smaller number of cases is likely 
to occur during the vacation months of the 
summer (See Contagious Diseases) ThiB 
may bo duo to the season of tho year more 
tlmu to the fact that tho sehuol is a factor in 
spreading the disease The London studies 
indicate that tho school influence in tho spread 
of the disenso is usually small Even whero 
ciuldicii return to school before the peeling 
of the skm is complete, secondary eases seldom 
occur. 















SCARLET FEVER 
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It is customary to exclude cliiltIron who have 
this disease from school foi a period of from 
four to eight weeks, and m any enso they should 
not ho leailnnlAcd until after the sme IhinuL 
and scaling of Lhc skin luivc disappeared, 
and it h deemed necessary tlmt oilier mrm- 
Ijpis of Lho family where u cane occura should 
also be excluded from the school. 

In regard lo school elo.su it for scmlet fever 
opinion is divided, and the question should 
be decided ii\ any case with legcml to local 
conditions In ft conimumLy whnrn there ih 
no medical inspection it seems wise to (‘lose 
Lhc saliool til the firsL indication of Hie presence 
of lho disease, and puirnls should be notified 
to take Hpecial cure of their children In a 
coinmunily where Iheio is competent health 
inspection, school nurses as well as hcIiooI phy¬ 
sicians, iL seems Lo be unnecessary and unwise 
to close the school on account uf Lho disease, 
bub class closure may he d callable in kinder- 
gar Lens and primmy grades. 

Various seiunis for scarlet fever havo been 
picpnred, lint at pre.senL Lhcro acorns to be no 
Bpocific remedy. Special rare, report of cases, 
and isol a lion, however, havo brought about 
conditions in JJoston, at least, Lliill have greatly 
reduced Hie mortality. This is shown by Lho 
slnlihlica piepaicd by Dr. McCJollom: the 
decrease in mortality per 10,000 has been fiom 
2.88 during Lho period fiom 1KH0 to 1801, 
inclusive, lo 1 OH during lhc period from 1805 
to 1007, meUiidvc; aiui tho demean m mor¬ 
bidity from 33.07 dining Lho pound fiom ISSfl- 
to I8[M> inclusive, Lo 25.3/5 riming Lhu peimri 
fiom 180(3 Lo 1007, inclusive Tho In,story 
or lho last hundred yeais, suggests, however, 
liial a period of gicater morlaliLy may recur. 

The important poinLs for tho prevention 
and control of sc avid fevei mu first of nil 
complete registration of all cases kept by the 
school authorities or the Iionid of I leal 111, 
careful medical inspection to delect tho disease 
in lhc early sLages, exclusion from school of 
oLlier members of tho family as well ns Lho sink 
child, the following up of cases by school 
nuisea, and, withal, Hpecial euro that mild 
eases do not pass undetected. W II D 

See Conta-uiouh Diseases; Infectious 
Diseases; etc 
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Kindcrheilhnndc, Vol, 1, pp, 335—115 (Lnnzii' l 
1011 ) 

Medeh, E Uber Anlnip unil Zweek cinofi (Iruncl- 
IiuHich fllr GcmimllioJlapfloKij In iSrliulcn f, 
Intern Itorwrcss f ttchulhvQimc, Yul 3. »», 
32H-9G0 CNnrnliprn, 1001) 

ScAULtr Fkvkii Itrporl aj tho Medical Oj/kcr (I'Murri- 
llnn) London f’rjunly ('nu ill'll, |)|i. 47-53. (il)nil ) 

Scjiii.niHHNEii, I'\ Ilrllrklao ssur I twin turns dcr Kireptu- 
kokken hoi iSelinrlui'li Xcit, / Kimlrrhnlkuritb. 
Vol 3. |jp. 28-(H (11)12.) 

BnHvi.iihow, T H C 1 Hnirint Vcivnr’ Thn Extent 
of ilx Prevalence mill lho Mollind of ila Propaga- 
tlnn [immiRxt Elemnnlnry .Holiool (Jblldrrn Jl, 
Intern Congress on ►Sc/ioot IiuQxtnc Vol 2, 
pp 005-50U (London, IU07 ) 


SCHAUMDURG-LIPPE, PRINCIPALITY 
OF, EDUCATION IN — Sec Gbuman Em- 
hiie, Education in 

SCHEDULE OF SCHOOL STUDIES — 
See .School Manaijuaiunt 

SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
JOSEPH VON (1775—1354).—One or lho 
greatest philosophical touchers of Germany. 
wu» u prenotmiiH bul miiuiiHiHtenl thinker ami 
wi iter. At the uro of fifteen ho won Lho mnatcr'a 
riogieo nt the UniyerHity of Tlibingeu, and at 
Lwenty had published two lemarkable pliil- 
ohot)]L ies'll trentmes which made him famoUB 
and got luin Urn until M'iqiiet of “ the bay- 
Plfttu of Gemmay," At Lwenty-Llncc lie 

became professor of philosophy at Jena, and 
litter on occupied the mmie chair at Wllrahuig, 
Eilruigeii, Munich, and Heilin, Lima making 
Lbu alniuHt unpinnllolod record of firty-aix 
yeiui as an university pmfessm lie had the 
lively imagination of a poet, rather than Lite 
cnlioal intellect of a philosopher, lie wna a 
great master of the ml of eloquent disqin&i- 
Ltoii, and his leelmea (richly illustrated from 
the results of u wide iimgc of reading and 
some HOiciiLilia knowledge) fimcinaLetl his 
ho Arm, even when his ipiulnuoy towards 
mysLiciHin made them difficult of emuprehen- 
nion The woi ks upon which Ida famo depends 
wei o all published before lit) wan thirty yenrB 
old They exerted an important influence 
upon the development uf Gcimn.ii philosophy, 
literature, and heieiine. The most importanl 
were Llie /Viihwop/p/ of Nnlurc (1707), System 
of Tiawrmtionitil Idvfdium (1H(10), and Phi- 
h)w\)hy find IMigitm (L804), Ilis philosoph¬ 
ical views wuie an vaued afi^ iii.x umvcisity 
experience, ns he was in swin suocDhsion a 
followci of Fichte, Spinoza, tlm Neo-VInto- 
iiihLi, and the modern Mystics. Ilia pluloaophy 
really onnsisLed of two distjucL systems, con- 
liectefl by a common principle’ tho fust 
LriinaccndonLal and nleal, in which lliou^lit 
precedes being, lho neaond reulislic, in which 
being precedes thmigbt llu himneH dcaciibcd 
tho foimer ns his “ negative " and the latter 
as Ilia " positive philosophy ,J He presented 
his conceptions of higher education while 
outlining m popular form lus aystem of pbi- 
luHopliyin his Lectures on the Method of Academ- 
i cal Simlieo (1802; Woke V). During lus 
later years Soiiellmg was oveibbadowed by 
Ilcgcl, lus moat famous disciplo. W. R. 

Hoforoncop.' — 

Hail mi urn, K. v »*n. .Sc/irllnitf’fl /Vnleflop^icfll A|/a|cm. 

(Hirlin, 18117.) , jr , , 

lh.i'iT, (S L Atra iSr/uflmffii Lt'bcii in Jintfcn. (.LrliwK. 

iH70) . , , t 

flcHBUiirm Tam/jlflr b r nrXa. W viAb., eihlul, by «« 
Him ThnBrnmul parL ronlaiJifl nw Ucrlm lerturca 
(HtulLKiirL. IH511) , 4 . , 

Wathon. J .SrftdhMif'fl TrnMCcmln\Uil Whi ilium 
OriHRs'fl PliilnHnpliIrnl C’lnislrii. (LlnrnKOj 1BB3.) 
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SCHEM, ALEXANDER JACOB (1820- 
1801) —Joint authoi with Henry Kiddle 
(q,o.) of Ci/clopaidia of Education', was educated 
at the univGZ'aifciej 0 / Bonn and Tubingen m 
Germany Hu was piofeasai ab Dickinson 
Collcgo (1854-1S00) and assistant superin¬ 
tendent of the schools of New York City 
(1874-1081) W a. M 

See Encyclopedias of Education. 

SCHILLER, FRIEDRICH (1750-1805). — 
The great German poet has had an influence 
upon the education of hia nation, the extent 
and depth of whiah can scaicely be measured, 
and this influence has been altogether and in 
the highest degree wholesome. Ills love of 
freedom and the lofty idealism with which 
not only all 0 / Ins works are permeated, bub 
which arc equally exemplified by liia beautiful 
life, have made him a favontc of the people, 
especially of the young. No other German 
poet 1 a as truly national ns Schiller It has 
long been recognised that Ins woi ks are espe¬ 
cially adapted for puiposes oT education, as 
much on account of theii ethical charactci as 
on account of thou great literary value 
Thua it has come about that gcnoiations of 
Geiman leadoia unci thinkers at the most 
impressionable periods of then lives had their 
clunnatcis influenced by the dominant ideas 
of Selullci'a works, —moral freedom, the striv¬ 
ing after a harmony between the sensual and 
the mtional nature of man, and a high con¬ 
ception of the dignity or humanity. 

Sahillci's direct contributions to education 
arc algo very important They ate chiefly 
contained in his philosophical essays, pajtic- 
ulaily in the essays On the Esthetic Education 
of Man, On the Sublime, and On the NcccsstDy 
Limits in the Use of Beautiful Forms , In the 
Letters on the Esthetic Education of Man 
Scluiler deals with the two fundamental " im¬ 
pulses 11 of man, the sensual imptilsoj which 
keeps changing him in accoidance with the 
laws of physiaal nafcuro, and the formative 
impulse, which arises from his rational nature 
and tends to maintain hia peisonnlity The 
two are harmonized by the impulse of free 
play, in other words by creative ait, in wluch 
matter and form are fused m a higher unity, 
namely, ideal beauty. Art, therefore, be¬ 
comes the most important means of a truly 
humanizing education. F. M. 

References . — 

IIein, W Encj/A lo jDflrliacliva Handbuch tier Padagogik, 
b.v Sc hitter, Fn clinch 

Bohreck, E Schdler’a pCdnoooiachc Bedculuno (Biele¬ 
feld, 1005.) 

Schilling, M. duller und acififi Bedeutung /Ur die 
rndoQoaik (ter Gegenwart, (Dresden, 1005 ) 

SCHLEGEL, AUGUST WILHELM VON 
(17(37-1845) — German poet, Orientalist, and 
univeiaiLy piofcasor Ilia essential educa¬ 
tional services arc threefold, viz . a a a trans¬ 


lator, as a critic, and as a student of Snnskiib. 
As a branslatoi he made Shakespeare, Caldeion, 
and Indian htcrntuic known to the Gormans 
m their on 11 tongue; as a dcsenptlvc entio 
he marked emphatically the distinction be¬ 
tween classical litcratuia with its stiiot observ¬ 
ance of the unities mid the new and fiecr 
rainanLia liteiiitmc, and as a student of 
Sanskrit he eaily helped to develop the science 
of language. Schicgel was not gicaL na an 
original poet, being a man not of genius but 
of distinguished talent. 

The 11 eh, varied, and lcstless life of Sclilegcl 
may bo briefly sketched in relation to his 
woik. Son of a Hanover pnstoi, he was 
educated in the Hanover gymnasium and in 
the Uhivcisifcy at Gottingen, where he studied 
philosophy and theology. After serving as 
a tutoi in the home of an Amsterdam bunker, 
he became at thirty a piolcssur ab Jena, where, 
for live years, he tianslatcd seventeen or the 
plays of Shakespearo with classical success, 
contributed to Schiller's pciioJicrils, and, with 
hia brothci Fricduch, tlio dccpei and moio 
versatile thinker of the two, conducted the 
Aihcntmm t as an organ of ciideal opinion for 
the Romantic school, and formed tha center 
of a circle during the years 1796-1SO0, including 
Fichte, Sohoiling, Ticsok, and AV. von Hum¬ 
boldt 

From Jena Sohlegcl went to Berlin, where 
during the 3 'cnrg 1802-1805 he lectured on 
nit and htorafcuie, wiotc the tragedy Ion in 
ancient style, and tianslatcd five of Caldcion's 
pLnys fiom the Spanish, na well na Spanish, 
Poitugucse, and Italian lyncs Hia lectures 
have been tianslated into ninny Euiopcan 
languages, and llm work Dc VAUmaone of 
Mmc do Statil, with whom lie traveled through 
Franco, Switzerland, Germany, Ilaly, Spnm, 
and Austiia, shows the influence of hia views 

TJlq lost period of Sehlcgd’s life and work 
ia marked by his removal to the Univeisity of 
Bonn in 1818, where ho devoted Ins attention 
to Oriental studies, publishing lus Indische 
Bibholhck, the Bhagavad-Gita, with Latin 
translation, and the Ramajana The key¬ 
note of Sohlegei’s life, whether we think of 
hia English, Spanish, and Indian tr anal at ions, 
his devotion to medieval standards of work, or 
his separation .soon aftei marriage from each 
of his two wives, is his romanticism. 

n. H. Hi 

Referencss ■ — 

Dockinq, E, Ed. SfljiillicAfl Werke, (Leipzig 1B40- 
1847 ) 

G-enbk, R Schhgcl itaJ Shakespeare, (Dcrlln, 1003.) 
IIaym, II Die Remanluche delude, (Berlin, i 860 ) 
Pioiitos, N. M. Schtegcl's ASalhetischo Ansichten 
(Berlin, 1894,) 

SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH DAN¬ 
IEL ERNST (1709-1834). — A distinguished 
German theologian, philosopher, pastor, and 
cducatoi. Aa a theologian, he rejected both 
formal orthodoxy and rationalism in religion 
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id favor of an emotional synthesis based on the 
myslmil feeling of clrpniicli-itri 1 Ah a pin- 
losnphci ho icconslniuled Spino/in mid Knnt 
independently from llio Plntoimi standpoint 
As a pastor ho onmmcnded the Olmsliiui 
religion to all classes in Hcrlni Lliiough his 
broad sympathies and comprehensive insight 
Ah an cihioaim he nwHleil in founding the 
UmvemiLy of 1 kill in, rind peilmiH AinL of all 
stiuek the distinctly modem note in bin writ¬ 
ings on the bogiji! niLpipirlulhm of education. 
On thin poinL ho deserves a CLiieful ninuogi apluc 
study in English Hi nil his theoretical and 
practical labors Kehleicnnneher was essentially 
n medmtoi between conflicting views, Jhli num¬ 
bing thorn by deeper .sy ilIIicsih 

Ills lire was one of tireless activity Hon of 
a Prussian army clinplimi, Jio win hoiiL iih a 
youLh by Jus oilbodox fallicr Lo Lwo Moravian 
schools, whore lie welcomed llic iiinpnalinn 
that came to his ioIiriour imtmis but icjcctcd 
the theological teachings with whirli it was 
nssoeintod. Ho won a painful consent from 
his father to alLcnd the University of Halle, 
where Cov Lluim yearn lu* studied critical 
theology and Check mid Kantian philosophy 
After nerving ns Lutoi for Lwo yciun in a cul¬ 
tured and anstomdic household, he was for 
six year* chaplain of the Clmiiv Hospital in 
Herlm, leading widely at the mime time and 
pci reeling llie outlines of lus philosophical 
and religious HyuLcnw. WithouL becoming a 
in in an Lins l, lie was pi of mindly affected for a 
Lime by llonumLirifmi, the inJlnonn; nf which 
Appears in bis signal work, tttukn tibn dw 
lUl\Qum l I71M), new ed 1870 In his ethical 
Alonulogcn, ISOO, ho sketched bin views of Lite 
individual and nodiiU relations m their future 
reconciliation 

In 1 HOI he began a throe-year peiiod of 
service at the University of Ilalle as piofehaor 
and uuivemity pieachev, winning both hcvpvo 
criticism foi Iuh " Hpinomtiti " views and gieat 
popularity, and beginning at the same Lime Iuh 
life-long labor of Iraiihlnting Plato In 1H07 
ho moved to Iforlm, where for Lwonly-four 
years ho was to servo ns pnsLor of Tiimty 
Cluuch, ns profossoi m tlio now UnivoiMly 
of Dcrhu, and as seorcLaiy of Lho Acudemy of 
Sciences, showing liiniHolf, with Fichte, an 
inspiring pnliiot in those iimihloiiH dayH. 
Though pleaching every Sunday, in inn 
university lcctuics lie covered in succession 
nil fcho main theological and philosophical 
Bubjccla, including pedagogy, Mnny of his 
numerous works exist to-day only as posthu¬ 
mous collodions from his own and his students’ 
notebooks, II. II. I[. 

Uaforancofl: — 

Dn/riikY, W Aus Schtncniinrhcr's Lctienui Iirwfcn, <1 
vmIh I'iiiff InuiH. by Uownn. (UcrJm, IMK-IFUV)) 

ljiiFUirAiiiiT, U J )in pfofosnphichn llfortintluttg rfer 
PiltutuoffiL Srhicicnmchm, (HLrni'iliiira, IllOfl.) 
JiiSKi i,n, 1-it, ficAhitnnacftcr’fl E} ziUiunosluhre 
(l'nmkfurt am M., IHOO ) 


llhorKUM, A. linn'll L'nn/k Ildh drr Pad « v 
.SrWrnrtiinr/nr, I HUH 1 v ‘ 

Him mu, A. I)\r PMaguoiL Sihttirrninchrra m d c r 
Pinudv flanrr JiiyrrKiji/nffj.vri/i/tu;, (Lnuiwnnnlza 

wm'i 

ImiIHo, 1 'Till ( n Nt fib u rirnifficr'ji toil dtr Yolka- 

nrfwli <Ia‘l|(zi|r, l'lfll ) 

I#fcin, I 1 !. Ihti Slmfiirahtrin m •S 1 r/ifcirniincAep , 4 Pudu- 
uouik cArtmi liru, itms j 

Plata (\ Sthtncriimrfur'n .Srfcn/ttii. ai 

rrl (IiTiiffi ii-:il?n, 1DIIJ ) 

dMirn, J F tony Uni* \ Uli i*il r p>\ *S’r/i/cicr- 
irmcht r, with vitlUJilile tJi riniHi hihlioKr^iihy 
WirhMir, 11 Jin' /Vlf/cf|/i»tfiA brhku mint In r«, 

tl K 1IHI7 ) 1 

W orlv, Vhili^iinlhi ai mul Misri'ham miw, 0 voi« nior- 
Ini, lhHO-lMih) U 

SCHLETTSTADT. — See ItmNAiwsANcn 

and KimCATins; JliiATim Kiiknanuh, Sai»i- 
DUH, JoilANKl.a; WlMlUlUUSU, Jahiji. 

SCHMIDT, KAUL (ISIO-IS(U). — Ger¬ 
man eilueuLoi , born ut OHteniieiiburg, Anlmlt, 
and edimilml nl Vim gymnasium ut Culhcii, 
IIo studied Lheolugy at tlui universities of 
Halle mid Herlin and in lSlfj was appomLcd 
leuolnu ut Ins old Hehool in C’othen, wliore lm 
leuuiuwd, with a short udemipUnn, uulil 
1M(Iff In that year he became eounliy Heliool 
msprctoi and 7 >riuripul of a normul school in 
(hithiL and was lenpoiiHiiiln for a new school 
law, He wum a Htudnit of iLiilhiojiulogy and 
Hinight to cidiHl its reimlts in tlie service of 
ediiHitioii. lie ivrole Jiuch tUr Emchmg 
(lSfil), AnOirnjwhgui (18(i!t); f/r/iiiaaflial- 
pHilngngik (18fi7); (fvsrhichip <ln Pddngogih 
(iHliO-lSlj‘2), and (iV,srhir/jle drr Hrju'hmip 
nntl dm Untmwhin (J MfHJ) 

Hen IIisTour op Hnimvriiw. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. - England —Tlw early 
history of the English Hcholtiirfhip synlem 
has been Lrniled mider Exiiiiiitionh The 
presold nrlielu intended to denoriha llin 
cdneatiniml siguihcaiicf! nf the system ns it 
exisli to-day, iSi'hohirslups are nuiinlmned 
in ordei to enable hoys and girla to obtain a 
iiunn iidvimeed form of eduealion than their 
parents ran aKoid to giro thorn at their own 
expense A scholarship nifty couhihL in free, 
or paitinlly fiee, tuition in a school where 
feoH me normally churged, or d nmy Uicc Lho 
foim of a money grant, which nfim paying the 
nrhnni fees lenvrh a. margin foT llm holder's 
main ton mice oxpeiiKen A syntem of scholar- 
flliips, iheiefuie, dllTerH fioin a Hyslein oT freo 
Honondniy and highei edueiilion in Hint it 
gives assistance only In selected cluldumi; 
but on the other hand, the mwiHlimre giv'eii 
may he moln udcrpiate to lho needs of lho 
individual child than Unit afforded by fico 
ndiniHHion (mi Hiienmliu y selmnl or university. 

This complex social dcvelopinmib has neee.s- 
Hiirily detenu ined I he orgamzalion of Lho 
HngiiNli schools mid univcHilies, Tim cle¬ 
ment ary HohoolH am open without fru to tha 
childrun of all classes, but Lho typo of cdnoulioh 
given in tliom is inoro particulmly dosigned 
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for children of Lho wage-earning groups 
The secondary' schools and universities, on 
the other hand, aro intended piimanly to 
meet the needs of tho various socml groups 
above the unskilled labor class, and thoy, 
therefore, normally charge fees winch vary 
according to tho avorngc mcomo of tho group 
with which tho school or university is specially 
connected, Thus, for matanco, among schools 
for boys, we have tho gicnt public boarding 
schools, charging £100 01 more per annum, 
frequented by boys fiom wealthy homes and 
tho sons of successful business or professional 
men, tho laigo first grade day schools in 
tho principal towns, with tuition roes of fiom 
£12 to £ 20 , catering for what may bo called 
roughly the nncldlo and uppor-imddlo classes, 
and, thirdly municipal schools and chetipor 
grammar schools, with fees of from £3 to 
£10 a year, attended mainly by the children of 
ahopkeepora, clerics, well-paid artisans, etc, 
Such a system of schools ropresonts on the 
wholo the conservative aspect of English 
society, Under fuvorablo conditions it meets 
the needs of tho average members of the various 
social groups But it lends to pievcnl able 
child]cn of limited means from obtaining 
education superior to that of tho noirnal 
moinbora of their group. In particular it 
tendfl to confine any form of secondary educa¬ 
tion to children whoso parents can afford to 
keep them at school until at least fifteen or 
sixteon years of age, paying tho school fees 
and otlici necessary school expenses, whilo 
higher secondary and university education w 
mcido possible only foi tlio few Such a 
result would be calamitous from two points 
of view, In tho first plrico, it would preclude 
many children from being trained foi posi¬ 
tions suited to their abilities, and in tho 
socoiul plnco it would prevent tho skilled 
callings and higher social groups gencially 
from obtaining an adequate nu mb or of wcll- 
qualifiod recruits To obviate tins difficulty 
scholarships aro maintained both with tho 
obiccfc of enabling comparatively poor but 
able children to obtain the educational oppor¬ 
tunities necessary for tho full development of 
their powars, and also with tho object of 
recruiting the callings which demand an ex¬ 
tended course of professional or technical 
preparation, Tho former class of scholar¬ 
ships is the educational eonclativo of the desire 
to mcroaso tho vertical mobility of society, 
the lnttor ^ives expression to tho equally 
insistent desire to inorense tho efficiency of tho 
community by raising the standaid of pro¬ 
fessional and technical attainment, 

Jn recent years both those dcsiics have beau 
stimulated in a marked degree, More parents 
have coino to rocof'nizo lho desirability of 
obtaining for their children an education which 
would fit them for rising in tho social scale. 
In pnrimdnr tho growing economic, political, 
and social importance of tha group repre¬ 


sented by llio skilled 'artisan has led the 
members of tlua proiip to demand wider educa¬ 
tional opportunities for then children, Hence 
it was not surpiising that when by tho Act of 
1902 the County Councils woic constituted the 
local education authorities for their respec¬ 
tive areas, these councils should have estab¬ 
lished an extended system of scholarships, by 
which children might be enabled to pass from 
the cloniGiitary to tho secondary school and 
in some eases to tho university It was 
equally natural that the Liberal government 
should in 1907 have supplemented this system 
of scholftiships by compelling all state-aided 
schools to adnnb a large number 1 of elementary 
school childion without charging them any 
fee IlcrOj thorofoia, wo have one main bran oh 
of tho existing system of scholarships, the 
bianch which aims in the fiist instance at the 
provision of educational opportunities for 
individual boys and gills, though incidonUlly 
it helps to fill tho soconclary and technical 
schools mid universities, and tints promotes 
the timning of lccruits for the higher industrial 
and professional callings. 

In the second bianch of tho scholarship 
system this lattci purpose is relatively more 
important, The higher standard of knowledge) 
and technical skill now demanded m profes¬ 
sional and industrial calling!? lias rezulerod it 
imperative that opportunities should be nf- 
foidcd to actual or intending mcmbeis of 
those callings to impiovo their educational 
equipment, and also that these callings 
should bo reciuiterl from a wider social men, 
for only in this way can an adequate supply 
of able members be obtained Heilce Wo 
find that tho local education authorities 
establish scholarships to be held at technical 
institutions of various types and at all kinds 
of evening classes, And the same general 
motivo has also led secondary achools, uni¬ 
versities, and technical institutions to offer 
scholarships of their own These IatteT schol¬ 
arships aim in the first instance at attracting 
able boys or girls to tho institutions by which 
tho scholar fillips aic offeredj but in so far as 
this puiposo is achieved an lncroasc is elTccted 
in the number of persons educationally 
qualified for membership m the social groups 
with which tho school or university ia con¬ 
nected Thus, for instance, tho Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges offei a largo number of 
entrance scholarships, awarding them to boys 
who appear likely to distinguish thcmsolves 
in the university examinations These schol¬ 
arships really represent an effort on the part 
of tho directive group to incrcnse its own 
efficiency by offering appropriate training 
to able boys who would otherwise be excluded. 
Of tlio sumo general typo are tho entrance 
scholarships offorod by the great public 
schools, which as a rulo are gamod by boys 

1 Normally 25 per cent fiio total number of olil- 
dron admitted. 
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'who have undergone a highly up m ah zed 
courso of training aL a ])ru Licular Ivpr of 
preparatory school, and also the leaving 
scholarships awarded by Like public whonli 
Lo boys pnaymg from them Lo llm older uinm- 
sitics. Similar scholarships Uio ofTcml by 
girls' schools and cullogi sfor WDitti'n J by middle- 
class secondary schools for boys, and by Urn 
local imivoiHitica mid leehviicnl iiiMlilill kui.s. 
It is cloai that all the scholarships of llih 
typo tour I Lo increase) Uio oppmlunilien of 
individual students, but a detailed study nf the 
conditions of competition mul the inelhudH 
of award leads to the conclusion that Llm pri¬ 
mary mo Li vo is Llio promotion of giotip effi¬ 
ciency, 

It i« impossible to state 1 , either Lho total 
number of scholarships awarded annually or 
tho total expenditure involved, bul the fol¬ 
lowing figinca will give some idea of the nuiRiii- 
turlo of Lho system ns a wholo The Lntnl 
GxpondiLurc of tho locnl education author¬ 
ities in England, excluding Wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire, upon aids to nliirlcilL h in secondary 
schools, preparatory schools, and pupil tench- 
crs[ contors duiing Llm last Lhreo years for 
which alulislies are available was as follows■ 
(Stalidics of Public /iV/iicrrfmrt in England and 
]Vaks t PftTt II (C 13, 550(1, p Dl)): 1000-1007, 
£340,583, 1007—1 OOiJ, £372,047; 1908-1000, 
£'135,237 To theses ligiiies must be added 
the amount gianted by llino authorities in aid 
of students in technical, art, and ovening and 
similar schools mul claws, viz : 11)00-1007, 
£78,07-1; 1007-1008, £85,531; 1008-1000, 

£91,705 

flincc lho introduction of lho aysl( k m of 
free places for elemrnLaiy school children in 
stale-aided secondary schools 1 the number 
of eucli children hng consiHlnnlly lucicnsed, 
Tho following are Lho figures for the InsL 
three years for which they are obtainable,, 
(Slatitilics of Public Eihtcahnn, PmL I (C.D 
4885), p. 137; (CD. 5355), p. 110; and (CD. 
6843), p 110), Vi/.’ IDO7-1O0R, 33,571, 1008- 
1900, 40,082; 1000-1910, 44,081. These chil- 
dicn comprised roughly 30 por rent of ( Lho 
total immlicr atleiulinfi the hcIukiU, Home 
of thorn held County Council or otliar scholar¬ 
ships, djufc the largo majority were " freo 
pincers " 

Tho number of scholar ship holders other 
than cx-pubhc clomentary school cluldrcii ill 
these BccoiuUivy schools was an fallows* 
1008-1009, 42-14, 1000-1910, 3720 Tho ex¬ 
pense to Lho schools of Lho education of 
these scholarship holders and ff froo placers ,J 
cannot bo accurately ascertained, but lho cost 
in tees excused inuaL liavo ainounlcid to some¬ 
thing like £300,000 per annum. Bomo part 
of this eost was mol by grants from tho lloaid 
of Education. 

1 TIiohc arhoolH numbered in 1007-1000. 730 ; In 1 0Ofi- 
1000, d07; in 1000-1010, HII (CD 54H3 p, 107) 
Tlia majority nf Llirni uru schnolu for the middle duHuca 


The viduci u( ll\e MduilamlupH Riven l>y tho 
public schools and olliei MTUiiduiy Hchoolfl 
nnL included m Du* government returns 
appeius Lo bo approximately £200,000 per 
niimiin Thu nnlianre Hdin’laiships aL tho 
universities cost aL least unothoi £100,0110. 
wlule the lerhnuud inutitulum* and pvofmioiml 
bodies maintain schuluiships to the value of 
1H5I lin |>h £ 20,000 inn iiiimim 

This uimhl make lho total annual ovjjcmll- 
Liuc upon Hcholiuships amount to about 
£1,150,000, but, d we wish in nnrurtimi the 
total rust of the eilui-ilnm of the HnUolnrship 
hohleis, a consideialdo further sum would 
have to bn added, sineo in many eases feus 
paid mi the Kfhnhnwlup holders’ behalf do not 
lepreHenL the ion! eu«L of lho education given 
to thorn 

The grout vaiioly of tlio srholnrships 
awnidod by the local education nut lion ties 
in iHuslrnled by tho following list of seholnr- 
nhips oJTcrnd for competition in 1911 by tho 
London Education Com mi Linn, viz . junior, 
intermediate, and nenioi county scholarships, 
trade scholarships for bnyn and gills, art 
scholarships and exhibitions, science and 
technology Helndar'dups and exhibitions, schol- 
aiships for blind, (leaf, or crippled hoys and 
girls, exhibitions for nppi entires in silvcr- 
a nu tiling, Lypognipliy, mid lilbography, 
nookeiy srliolaisldps for domestic servants, 
jimioi domestic mummy hc I ml urn hips ami 
dressmaking apprmilieesliips, anil ineiciuiLilo 
niauno Hchnhii'HhipH Rennies these, they nf- 
rored a variety of scholarships for intending 
teachers (Nee London, Education in ) 

In tin 1 ease of scholiuships offered by local 
cdimnliun ludlmrities tho competition is umi- 
nlly leslncted to ehildien liviiip in lho area 
eon trolled by lho rtuLlioiity, and in boiuo eases 
oLlior eonditioiiH are imposed, with a view Lo 
excluding llui cam lid a turn of chdrheu uol in 
need of financial help Tho eiitnuipo scholar¬ 
ships of the public schools and universities 
wore miLil recently upon to all candidalra 
under a Riven ago, 1 wiLh lho result tlmt uni- 
veiflity seholarahips linve conio to bo coveted 
ns distinctions awarded Cor LuUdloclunl minit 
rather than ns pecuniary aids There is, 
however, a growing feeling that, whilo lho 
honoi of winning a scholars hip should be open 
to all, Ilia financial benefit should bo leacrvcd 
for those who really need it. 

ftcholaiships ns tv ndo aro awarded on tho 
result of a written competitive examination. 
It was only tho tiadilional bohef in tho fairness 
nnd efficiency of thin lest of intellectual ability 
thaL ramieicd it pOHSibln Lo deal with tho 
candidiiluro oT largo numboid of childron who 
bail m Homo oases pasbiul UitourU vory ililTor- 
ont courses of provious training, llxpcrionco 
lias, Jiowovor, shown that this matliod of award, 
though cheap and convoniantj lias sorioua 

1 Minoteon years at Oxford and Cambridge, 
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defects, and cfforLs aio being mado in various 
quarters to supplement it by a consideration 
of the candidates’ previous school records, by 
an oral examination, or by other means, (See 
Examinations,) 

The effects of this great system of scholar 
ships are so varied and fai reaching that it la 
impossible here to do moio than men Lion n 
fow of tho most obvious lcsulta. There can 
bo littlo doubt that scholarships hnva enabled 
a largo number of promising childien to obtain 
an education commensurato with their powers; 
in particular many such children have been 
given tho appoitunily of attonding secondary 
schools, Scholarships havo also piovod an 
effective lnfltiumonL for recruiting professional 
and technical callings Incidentally they have 
brought elctnenLary and secondary schools 
mLo close touch with each other, though they 
have not been so effectlvo in bridging the gulf 
which divides English educational institutions 
into two great groups, tho group lepiescntcd 
by the elementary school, the lowoi-guido 
secondary schools, and Lhe technical schools 
and colleges, and the other group vcpiescntcd 
by tho public schools, their picpaiatory schools, 
and the older univeisitics In fact, tho keen 
deshe oT the public schools to win scholaiships 
at tho univcisities lias encourngcd them to 
spend their stron^fch upon highly specialized 
Leaching in classics, mathematics, and pure 
science, and so to maintain their nttitudo of 
educational exclusiveness. Again it seems 
cor tain that much money has been wasted, 
pnilly by tho award of scholarships to candi¬ 
dates who are comparatively well-to-do, partly 
by the encouragement given to childien of 
moderata ability to prepaic themselves foi 
callings for which thoy aie unsuitcd, many 
boys who would have become good artisans 
hftVO been turned into socond-iatc clerics 
This latter evil has been intensified by the 
methods of award, which have tended to give 
prominence to book learning at tho expense 
of prnotical constructive work, It would 
also appear that in many cases secondary 
schools have suffered from being flooded with 
a larger number of frea scholars than they 
could absoib into thoir coiporate life 

Speaking genorally, tho English scholarship 
system has helped to tide over a period of 
educational rcconstiuction due to a rapid 
change of social conditions, but it has tended 
to absorb funds which might have been more 
usefully employed in improving tho education 
given in tho schools, and especially in raising 
tho salnrioa of tho teachers, It is probable that 
the next faw yems will witness fur liter educa¬ 
tional clmngcSj and as n national systom of 
schools and umvcisitics is evolved, tho prosent 
scholarship system will probably bo greatly 
modi fie cl, oven if it conLmucs to bo a char act er¬ 
istic feature af English education, II. D, S. 

United States. — Since both elementary 
and secondary schools aio free throughout 


the states and have been in most regions for 
two or three generations, scholarships are 
only of importance in connection with higher 
education Tho scholarship system is n direct 
descendant of the early practice of waiving oi 
reducing tho tuition fee in the case of needy 
students Indeed, in many colleges and in 
some universities tins is still the mothod, The 
more carefully organized institutions, however, 
have realized that this informal arrangement 
icndois it impossible for the institution to 
keep its books intelligently, and it lias there¬ 
fore becorno the custom to collect foes from 
all students, but to set asido in tho budget a 
specified amount far scholarship aid. At 
Columbia this amount varies from year to 
year, being, for each faculty, 10 per cont of 
the fees colloctccl in the previous year There 
arc usually two types of collegiate scholar¬ 
ships, one awarded ns the result of formal 
competition, usually tho relative standing in 
entrance examinations, and the other in winch 
tho student’s need and his 41 promise of future 
usefulness " arc both taken into account In 
tho past there have been accusations that 
scholarships of tho lattor type have been used 
to ntlract students whose athletic prowess was 
moro striking than thoir intellectual ability, 
but with the general improvement in the 
athletic situation within the last few years, 
less has been heard of these charges, 

Arecent developments the cooperation of the 
alumni of an institution who live in any given 
district in maintaining a scholar fiom that 
district at their Alma M tiler. Tho Haivard 
and Yale clubs of San Francisco, for example, 
maintain scholarships for California sLudents 
at Cambridge and Now Haven An interest¬ 
ing typo oT scholarship is that maintained nnd 
at his death endowed by Joseph Pulitzer, giv¬ 
ing a stipend of $250 to forty undei graduate 
students each yoni. In recognition of a sep¬ 
arate gift to Columbia University, that insti¬ 
tution provides in addition free tuition for 
these sc holms 

Somo type of scholarship provision is 
maintained in most of the endowed preparatory 
schools, and in tho more fashionable schools, 
like Groton and Hotchkiss, these scholarships 
arc deliberately used to prevent tho danger of 
exclusiveness in the student body 

Thcro is no real distinction botween graduate 
scholarships and those in the professional and 
undergraduate departments, except that tho 
former are ordinarily announced as pubha 
academic hanois and arc usually held for but 
a single year, whereas _ the latter are more 
likely to bo confidential and to continue 
throughout the course, The stipend in eitlior 
case seldom coveis moro than tlm tuition 
charges; and tlmie is no resfciiction as to outr 
aide employment, P. K, 

SCHOLASTICISM AND THE SCHOOL¬ 
MEN, — Scholasticism na zi system of phi- 
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losnphy anil theology was an effort to express reason, they laid cmiihanin on dialer,lie. they 
m clear mid definite foim what wan present ndonlcd the AmLolcImii logic mid applied it 
in the consciousness of medieval LaLin lOuropc. to the Lank befoie llieni- Thus they brought 

It dealt with the divine us well ns the luiiiijin, to a high degree of perfection Llio rut or foinud 

with the theological and ccclesinslKinl umLle™ definition and deductive argument; Lhcy 
ah wrll us wiLli questiona of philo.sopliy iiud excelled in the iiiLcrpiulaLiun ami exposition 
nnturul science, At llio name Lime it did of lexis; Lliey nllaineil an extiaoidinnry 
noL Tail to diHtinguish between these two ordem fihiH m the line of words and in mibllcLy Q r 
of truth, one of which it called revelation and distinction With Lltm* udvantages, however, 

the other, reason While it was of the essence went the natural defeats of those qualities, 

of rnsUol sis U mam lo nuimluin the agvmnml <iC the neglect of uliHcivution mul original re- 

thc two, H was equally essential to hold that search, llio depreciation of HoieiiLifia experi- 

thcro ih n distinction between Limn Mysli- ineiit and of liistoneul investigation. Not 

oism (ij e.), whioli exaggerated Lhe importance Lhftt lhc schoolmen condemned the study of 

of tlio divine element in mu expoiionee, ami nature or lacked a sympathetic inlercHt in 

rationalism, which laid undue emphasis oil the naluiul phenomena IL was their miaforLuiia 

human element, boLli contributed to the Anal Lhat they were too much tnken up with the 
form of scholasticism. And in that Anal elucidation of their predeOcBsoiH to alTord lime 
form both woro combined in micli a way as foi Lhe direct ascertainment of facts There 

neither Lo minimize the value of divine are, indeed, notable exceptions lo this ulnlcment, 

authority nov to deny to human retiaifi\ Uh Albert, the Cheat ami Roger Bacon allowed 
legitimate rights It is nece.ssnry to call wlint could Im done by the use of the inductive 
attention to this LraiL of scholasticism because mclhotl They, linwcvci, were cxeeptiona to 
the modern aritia Loo often oveilooks it, the general spoil of Ihe age, which was one of 
although it scorns to bo ho stnkmgly evident interpretation, elucidation, and deductive dem- 
Either lie acauses scholasticism ur hjuUic onstralion, and nut of peinonnl rcjjoai ch 
flubscivicncQ to authority oi icpresents iL an The scarcity of hooks in medieval times 
an ambitious attempt to rntiomduc all icIi- contributed in a h’bsur wny lo influence scho- 
gmug as well ns purely sciimlific truth. Inslio method, II npoessiluiccl the lending 

The jir-'Houeo of Llio divine elemonL in of texts by the lonelier and the (Delation of liia 
BGlvolftstimin wi\a determined by the Uiuli- explanation, oi commentary. In law. medi- 
tioiml (loctrina or preceding centuries (the cine, phyrneu, anil polities, ns well as in theology 
Pfttnatia age), tlio crmloiiLs of the Sonptuies, nncl philosophy, t the Htarling poinL in the 
and the official decrees of the church These lesson war a portion of mime text. The words 

woio accepted as iniiUcia of belief, then, ns of the text worn explained, Lhu "sentence" 

nlway.s, by all devoted members of the Catholic or opinion contained in tin* text was compared 
church, What was peculiar to Llio scholastics wiLli othei " HeIltnneeh, J, or opinions; proofs 
was their refusal to maintain these tenets ns or analogies wero furnished, examples or 
matteiH of belief, merely, and their consequent applications were given, mul objections, difli- 

effort to render them reasonable by dcmoiiHlrn- ciilties, or reasons Lo the conlrniy wero 

tion, or analogy, or i\l least, in a uegiilixc way, recited, explained, mul refuted,. There were 
bv answering tlio diAieulticn and ohjec Lions many divergencies of method in miitters of 
of unbelicvem. The human el ament in acIio- detail. lSsfienliaHy, liowcvoi, this whb tlio 
lastiaiam was supplied by the cxpcucncc of lino generally followed in all branches of edu- 
tho acholastics themselves, but Lo a laigci cation in the scholnstie era. To the use of 
extent by the litcrntuio handed down Lo them, this method nro duo, ns hnH been said, the 
and most of all by the woiks of AiisloLle,a9 manifest Hhoitcomings of scholnslic education; 
eoon as those works became known in Western but to the use of it arc duo nine the undeniable 
Europe The scholastics were curious about advantages of scholastic training Tlicrc can 
nature, bub not ciilical. They excelled in tlio bo no question of the HUilnblcneag of this 
ability to giaxp the meaning oT principles, method to the needs of the ugc which employed 
but in their estimation of facLs Lhcy were too it It taught the medieval scholar to think; 
often credulous and readily believed on Lhc it taught him to distinguish very carefully the 
nutlioiiby of others when they should havo meanings of technical wonls; it Laught him 
been moio inclined to investigate on their Lo systematize hits knowledge; it taught him 
own account. to demand the harmonious ndiuntnicnt of 

Theso facLors deteiminod Llio sclinliiftlia knowledge mul Lo fit into Inn aclicmo of tlic 
method of teaobing and explain butli the dhorU univmsn botli the natural truth which ho 
aoirmigs and Lhc peculiar cxcolltumo of that learned fiom Aiislolle and tho oilier nnolcnls 
mcLhod. Tho scholastics weui nailed upon and the Hiipernatuial truth which ho miccpLed 
lo arrangQ, interprel, and expound Lhe hmlago on tlui authority of (itul and of llio church* 
of Llio piccodmg centuries, both in theology The bent insulin of Lhia method Ain seen in lhc 
and in philosophy. Besides, Lhcy fclL called mental development of DanUs and in the many 
upon to show the harmony cxisLmg between excellent qualities of mind which tlio humnii- 
theso lwo kinds uf knowledge For this isLs inherited from Llio Haholastio era IL is 
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generally acknowledged that whatever pre¬ 
cision the languages of Western Europe possess 
they owe to scholastic) habits of thought. It 
should be just as generally admitted that not 
only tho humanists but many of the scientific 
chscoveicra who inaugurated the modern era 
owed much of their vigor and freshness of 
thought to the scholastic training which 
they lcceivcd. Though they realized the 
defeats of tho scholastic method and con¬ 
demned them, they were indebted to that 
mothod far more than they were willing to 
acknowledge. W. T. 

The Schoolmen weio tho most noted of tho 
scholnsLic teachers and writcis but tho term 
includes move specifically all tho gicafc tenohcia 
from Scofcus Eriugonn (ninth century) and 
Peter the Lombard in tho twelfth century to 
William of Occam in the fourteenth The 
definite setting of tha conflict between Nomin¬ 
alism and Realism (qq v ) in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, between Anselm (1034-1107) and Roscel- 
linus (d U 00 ), was the beginning of the great 
gioup of schoolmen. They were followed by 
Aboard (1020-1142), and he by a great group, 
among the moat pi eminent of which were the 
following. Alexander of llalcs (d 1245) was Lho 
fiistto be acquainted with the cntiic philosophy 
of Anstotle and to employ it in the loview of 
theology embodied in Jus gicat work, tfujnma 
Theologies. Vincent of Bnuvais (d 12G4) 
was an encyclopedist. Boimvcntum (1221- 
1274), The Saaphic Doctor , a Plntomst rather 
than an AnsLotchan in his philosophy, rcpic- 
eented as did the Vie to vines of tho preceding 
century tho mystical tendency in thought and 
education Albmtua Magnus (1103-1280), 
called The Universal Doctor , was Lho first to 
reproduce the philosopliy of Atih to tic in sys¬ 
tematic form nnd with constant reference to 
tha Arabic common Lanes thaL const) Luted so 
large a part of the new knowledge of tho times. 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), The Angelic 
Doctor , was the most influential of all. In his 
gieab woik (pp 208-290), he represents tho 
culmination of scholasticism and is its authori¬ 
tative exponent, both in that period and in 
subsequent times, Joannes Luna Scotus 
(c. 1271-1308), The Subtle Doctor , was famous 
as a founder of n school of theology rivaling 
that of Thomas, his woik, however, was 
rather of a critical and negative fchnn of a 
cons tincture character, The long line of 
great schoolmen was closed by William of 
Occam (1280^1347), The Invincible Doctor, 
who iCYivod again the nominalist views, 

For the specific works and influence of all 
of these, see the sepal ate biographical articles 
under Lhc proper captions m this work 
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SCHOLASTICUS. — The official represent¬ 
ative or the church in educational matters 
in bile Middle Ages Ollici titles borne by 
liijn were Magister Scholarum, Arckischola, or 
Ecoldtie Oiiginally the Scholashcus himself 
taught, but as his duties became moic and 
more multifarious, ho devolved this duty on a 
schoolmastoi. 

See Bishops' Schools; CathedralSchools , 
Chancellor's Schools; Cituncn Schools, 
Teaciieiis, Licensing of; Monasticisn and 
Education, 

SCHOOL, —There is perhaps no more rc- 
mR-ikablc instance in the history of language 
of the peiversion or conversion of terms to 
cxpicss the very opposite of what they orig¬ 
inally meant than that of tha word school. 
Originally denoting leisinc, spare time spent 
in lest and recreation, it has come to be the 
technical and common woid for that scene of 
continuous activity nnd strenuous business, 
the place af education of boys and girls. It is 
a trail gr, too, that though the word school, like 
the thing, descends to us stiftight from the 
Greeks of the classical time, the Attic Hellenes, 
it was never used by the Greeks themselves 
to menu that thing. Among them scAohi 
meant no more than rest, nnd to have sckol& 
was to take things easily. A school in Hellas 
was called didaskalcion, a teaching* place. 
It was not till the Alexandrian age that it Was 
distinguished ns a grammaleion, a moiueionj or 
a -pulaistra or gymnaston, accoiding as it wna 
a grammar school, a music school, or a school 
of physical limning. In point of fact there 
wqs no regular word for a music school and, 
mouseum, meaning a temple of the muses, is 
only used by way of metaphor ^ The idea of 
scholh, leisure in connection with education 
is due to the fact that in Grccco schools began 
at the top. The first oiganized teaching 
establishments were those of what we should 
call the university ordci of education. Tho 
discussion forums or talking shops which sprang 
up in Lho suburban gymnasiums fa.v ), wlicio 
the gilded youth of Athens spent their leisure 
time in sporta and exercises in training for 
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war, gradually ciyslnlhzrd inlo schools of 
philosophy find the Jughtir ails Thru origin 
is duscnbcd by Milton with his uhuiiI felinly 
when Jio asks Melancholy Lo bring with Jut 
“ retired Leisure Thnt m trim guldens Vitkin 
lua pleuaini 1 . 11 In Lhe leonne spent in the him 
gardens of the Academy, schools developed, 
Appropriately onough, Flnlo in said Lo huve 
been tlic first person Lo use the word tchofo m 
anything approaching an educalioiml Hense In 
n pn.ssago m Lawn (c 320 n c.) Jie speaks of cef- 
Inm lrnithcmarionl matter** aw fil for lhe leisure 
of old men, and for coiilci) 1 ion in disputatious 
(nciiohin) fit for thorn, hilt it in by no iiihliih 
clear that tJie Lrut? translation is noL " in pas¬ 
times BiuLnblo Lo them " A piuwugo in Aiis- 
Lotlc'a Pclilicn (IV, i) in wliirh lie dismisses 
tlic question of llic idenlity in tlie giiiihi'h id 
prosperity of the state nml the indrviOnnl with 
tlic remark that it ia "a nmLlei for another 
discussion" [acholais), nppraia Lo show that 
the word wna already bcRiiimnR Lo lie appro- 
priated to the method lined m philosophical 
leisure The liisl undoubted use of lhe word 
in Greek m the hi*line of mdiool seems to be in 
DionysiuH lIiiheamnssiiB, c. 30 n.c , when, in 
the lotLcr to Amnurua (I, vii, ad fin ), he speaks 
of Anatolic us having been till the age of 
Lhuty-lhico with Plato and i\ciLht i i llm leader 
of a school (nctmlh liqfonmcnos) nor lmving 
established any philosophy of Ills own. Hero 
it is a school of thought that in spoken of, 110 L 
a school as a plucc ol eilueuliun Plautus, 
however, c 213 n.r, UHe.s the Latin won! 
Iwluti, wliicli properly means H]init or pastime, 
in lug pluya, which me often turnshiUoiia ov 
adnpliiLiona of (irrek plays, ih a LnuiHlnliim of 
scholk in our aciihc 1 of a school So it would 
appear lliaL Lhe woul wus already in eniionl 
use, if iL did not appear in hleialuie PIiiuIuh 
talks of'■ going to school," Llie grammar school, 
luduiii htciantnn, Lo which the old genliemrin 
iu the Mcicaiov began Lo go ami had ulieiuly, 
on Ilia fust day, learnt in spell a Lhiee-lellei 
woul, flmo, I love, while in the Ilntlois u 
young man falls in love witli n girl whom In' 
sees going lo Lhe lyio school (Mum frUcinmu). 

Though ludiut is lifted fieely m the classical 
Latin aulhois for school, bchnla is almost emiully 
common From the [act Quit in me<W\ul 
Liinca Lhe word Judin was piaclieully un¬ 
known, or nt least very seldom used, and LlmL 
hutvnagister, the woiu used by Ciceio anil 
Maillul foi school mantel, also went out of 
use, while xchnlfi and bcholanim magislv) mo 
universal, it would appeal that at llomo and 
in the Unman lands, in cm rent talk, the Cheek 
word schoUt and not its Latin translation was 
ccjinnumly used. This is borne nuL by Llm 
fact that the gihlu. limuily of the arLisans ami 
the common people, t]io icligious gilds, Inn ml 
clubs, and Lhe like, dedicated to viuimiw gods 
and goddesses, wore commonly c a lied, not by 
Uic ancient llonian and aritiLiicvaUc name of 
Collegium (q.v.) hut by the Greek word achola, 


and Lhe Code leoognized the schools of the 
scriveners, twhtila clwirlularimitmt not lhe rrpiiv- 
alrnt of Urate dcs r/inrfrrip of tlie Imlehers, shoe- 
makers, and ho on Then buildings loo were 
called mi’/i rjion (wee Ualtlwm Ilrow i/s From 
Srhola to Cathedral), The Jews used the 
same word for their synagogues Quintilian, 
a u. 00, UHod Lhe word fcJwIk (‘\cluaivoly 
in his eelrln nled disciiHHion aH to whcUier 
buys Hhunld bo bioiight up at home oi in 
hcIiooJh, and ,femme, r 3()(J, Hpeaka of thi'm- 
Ulmn Ah being lhe first to tenrh a pul Air school. 
Owing parLly In Llm fuel that lhe early ctjun- 
cih of the ehuieli weie held in the WeaLcin 
Kinpne and conducted in the Gieek Longue, 
the word hrholn beeiuue the practically exclu¬ 
sive word I'm nchool ’When tmiinbUnd mio 
Latin in Italy nrhool Appems rather ns sJudinm, 
as in Vope l^ugemuH lI ’m edict in sahj tlien ab 
J udin, Wlierever hcIiooIh nro mentioned in 
Llie onrly canons the word fchola is used. 
Schools weie iipimreiilly unknown Lo Western 
and Northern Km ope before Lhe coming of 
ClirislbuiiLy At all events in all the Teutonic, 
as in lhe llonmuee, luiiguuges Llie word for 
hchool h some valiant of .sekolrr The Irish 
Snints' Lives, if any of them eiui lie accepted 
us leidly repiesrming wnlings before the 
( 1 lmhLiaiH/,atmii of Ihiglaiid, mviuialjly uacd 
Lite word hidujol Tin* eailient nutluMilic 
Western wutei wlm meiiLions Lhe Lhing, Uede, 
writing in 7.11, and speaking of lhe year 031 
and or Higlierel, King of the Kast KiiruhIi, Bays 
tlmt lie iiisliLuled a neliool, ^raJnm In llie 
form scold willimit llie A Llie word invuiiably ap¬ 
peals m KnglLHh, Fieiudi, Gcniuiu, ami Italian 
wnteiH up to Hu 1 UniAirtHiuifc. Why Llie h 
diHiippeined m the nmuth of Lli( k khigliHh Hedo 
it is h iu (I to undeifiliind, the laee LlmL would 
call white " hwil M could have hud no diflieuilly 
with the nsiiiruLe. Hut prenuniiibly it hail 
dihap)iciiied in Lho iiimitli of the (lullic Celia 
liefoie Tlie only early \uuwgo In which the 
word Iwhi'i iu used ih m that vilely alteclcd 
writer the pseudo-Anser, who in Lho Life of 
Alftcd speaks of liis aending Ins youngei son 
lo llie graminar school in llie phrase, JikJis 
htcnnitD il^riphiuc, and ho goes on lo sjienk 
of that school, iu qua ucoin Aelfiic in hia 

Cdlhiguy, being per hap a also aiimouh lo show 
off, LranslaLed <( leiiining M into pi/aiirmrun, a 
fiiibsequeiiL Henainsiinee afTectation jiermanenL- 
Jy adopLed by the newly-learned Gormans at 
Lhe Reformation, Hul in lus graminai Aelfiic 
Lulkfi imluiiilly of Lhe School of ICLhelwold 
{Xenia Addwolth) at Wiiicihester 
The use of live word hubs in. the pluml 
by liHemlo-AHHCM' for aiiinueiUlv n siiiRle school 
is the fust hiHlaneo of llmL which became tho 
common usage from about Llie year 1100 Lo 
the year 1510. Throughout Hint Lime Lho 
plural ncolr t M'olax, wuh lined for “ a sehool “ 
ui ** lhe HCliooi," espeeinlly iu fnimnl or official 
documents, (inn of the cm host instances is 
in the foundation uf Kyc Priory between 1070 
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Qnd 1083, when Robert Mulct granted to the 
priory "the church of Eye and all the chinches 
in the neighbouring town of Dumvich und the 
school {scolas) of the same town," Another 
early instance is in 1114, when Bishop Herbert 
of Loamga of Noiwich took buck from the 
monks, who had been placed in the ex-cathedral 
of Thetford, the governorship of the school and 
-restored to Dean BunrJ and the secular clergy, 
“ his school, s colas mow, at Thetford as lie 
hatl most fully held it ” and forbade any other 
school thoro So too in the grant about the 
year 1111 to Sfc. Paul's School, the bishop of 
London confirms to Hugh, school mas ter 
(jl (agislro scolarwn) and hi a successors c.c officio 
(ex magisteni dignitatc) a house or seliool- 
liouso l3y the Bell Tower, and to him also 
ex officio (scholunimauc pi mlcoio) the privi¬ 
lege or hbci ty of tlia school, the librarian^ 
slup or custody of the books of the church 
This is peihapa the eaiHrst use in England, at 
nil events, of the term Magislo scolarum for 
the mnatei of a single school. It is one of the 
most conspicuous examples of tho misunder¬ 
standing of the whole hiHloiy of schools, which 
lms niiscn from not recognising Lhnt the plural 
is used for the singular. Bishop Stubbs 
misinterpreted this document in consequence 
into the founding of Si. Paul's Schools, and the 
supposition that there were more schools Lhrin 
one, apparently a song school as well as a 
grammai school, under this m ns ter, and the 
consequent implication that the medieval 
schools gcncially were mainly chorister s' 
schools, Fortunately the statutes or St, 
Paul's themselves carry the lofutation of the 
mistake with them. Foi while the original 
writ of Ilcniy of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 
acting Bi&liop of London from 1138 lo 1140. 
diiccla the chapter and the archdeacon of 
London to pronounce sentence of anathema 
against any one lecturing in London without 
the Ji cansc of Henry, schoolmaster (M agister 
Mofantm), except those who keep the schools 
of St Mnry-lc-J3ow ancl St. Mai Im’s-lo-Grand, 
the statutes written m 1250 explain that under 
the Chancellor (to which title that of school- 
master had been changed in 1205) arc all tho 
scholars living in the city except tho scholais 
of a school of St Mfiry-lc-Bow (itmus scale 
dc Aicubus) and a school (limits scolc) in the 
Basilica of St, Mai lin-lc-Grand. An appoint¬ 
ment to the mastership of this Binglc school 
at St. Mnry-le-Bow in 1390 la preserved in the 
Archbishop's register at Lambeth, and it m 
talked of thioughout in the plural, The 
master is recto* scolaium giammahcalium , the 
keeping tho school is cnljcd regimen seo- 
farirn, and Lbo appointment ia said to be pro- 
feccio maginlri tn eisdcoi, not in ecufeui So 
in 1440 Ilcnry VI speaks of the one grammar 
school founded in the ff lloiall College, ,J of 
Eton ns a public general gi am incur school 
(publicas generates scolas) and gives the same 
school {ewdcin scale) a monopoly in Windsor 


and for ten miles round Eton. Tho use of 
the woid school in the singulai did not wholly 
d is appeal, ns we find for instance in the 
Bmsar's Rolls, the accounts of Wmcliestei 
College, the schoolmaster called sometimes 
jllapisfer scolarum, sometimeg ftlagister scole 
But until about 1480 the uao of the pluml 
especially in formal documcnta ia almost 
exclusive. What lhe origin of the use of 
schools in the plural instead of the singular 
may be it ia difficult to any. It is possible that 
it wna due to a little knowledge of Greek prov¬ 
ing a dangerous thing and tho Gieck singular 
scl\ol6 being mistaken for the Latin pluraL 
written at Lluib time not scfiotce but schoh 
Tlie usage certainly disappeared at the tune 
when a knowledge of Gieck again became 
common. But on the whole it seems fiom Lhc 
date when the usage became common that it 
was due to the rising universities of Bologna 
and Paris, where theie were moTc schools than 
one, and the teaching masters, the mopish £ 
legentes or rcgcn(es t were not confined to 
teaching one school, but wore generally 
“masters of the schools" which constituted the 
xtudium generate As the uniyoisity set 
the fashion, the inastci of the cathedinl and 
other grammar schools followed suit, and 
culled themselves (as they generally were 
university regent mastern ill arts). Magistri 
Scolarum f and the one school of which they 
were mnslera, being the hcolnmni in question, 
by parity of reasoning, became dignified also 
with the plural. The usage died out when 
English began to supersede Latin We find, lot 
insLance, ex-Lord Mayor Fcrcyvall founding 
ff a Fre Gramer Scale," at Macclesfield, in 
1503 by a deed in English and naturally using 
the singular. Perhaps Colot'a deeds in Latin 
m 1C 10 relating to the transfer of the old 
school (rtiihfjiifi scold) of St. Paul's and its 
rights, and their mcigcr in the “ no we scolc " 
he was founding, a re the first form-al documents 
emanating from high ecclesiastical authority 
in which the singular is used, A little later Lhc 
introduction of Plautus aa one of the com¬ 
monest books to be read in schools, and the 
apiend of Greek, introduced tho use of the 
Latin ludunagi^lc} and the Greek arcAidi- 
da&calus for schoolmaster, and tile ivoifl ludus 
for schola in Latin documents But the 
latter word was too deeply rooLed to be driven 
out. The retention of scoh in the legal for¬ 
mula adopted in Henry YIII's and Edward VI J a 
rcfoundalions of the old BchoolB aa libera 
scola grammalicali s or free grammar school, 
settled the usage. Grammar school or fico 
school remained the common as well as tho 
technical term foi a school m England, which 
Wfla thus spared the gymnasia of Germany, 
the academics of Scotland, and the lyc6cs of 
France Since the eighteenth centuiy tho 
prefix of grammar or free has been dropped, 
ancl the word school simpliciler with the tenl- 
torinl addition of the name of the place, aa 
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Westnurafer School, IpswfeU School, rcignn Tnimaluie commmulY In Lira proms of 
as iL (lid m the IwrlfLh miLuiy. A, F L. making place and providing mutable equipment 
See (’oMiEOB, On am mah. Sn root; Gymnasium; for nil Us new ncliviLies Lho school plant has 
Ilian School, Fuiiuc School. grown grently 111 me and the school life 

lias hocomo wondiousty tliversified, With ila 
SCHOOL AGE —See Attendance, Com- shops, kiLchcna, lunch roonin, flowing rooms, 
FULaour, Haokwaiiu Pupils, Census, laboratories, museums, libraries, stoics, banks, 
School; Child Laiioii; Grading and Pro- offices, newspaper pi mils, assembly rooms, 
motion; Retardation, do gyinimHiumH. armories, swimming pools, play¬ 

grounds, and gardens, lho modern school lias 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY —Sec become a inure complete microcosm d sociely 
School ah a Social Center. Hi an is found in nny other Mingle inuLiUilinii 

Oiliini realities of the piililio hgIiooI regl- 
SCHOQL AND LIFE, — See Counnn op men lmv<j luipuvlRul effects upon U\o adult 
Study, Theory or; Education; Valueh; poilion of the enmiuni 11 Ly hh well iih upon Lho 

School as a Social Center. children Mndirul school inspection not only 

mined lho amount of communicable diseases 
SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER. — among thcpupiln, but pievcnlN Uh Hpread gencr- 
According to common usage this title rofcia ally The altitude tow a id Lho cure of the body 

specifically lo an institution recently cslab- which is incidentally imparled by lho frequent 

bailed in a numboi of American cities which examinations of the eyes, ears, leclli, throat, 
provides within the school promises bill out- nkin, rind weight, is earned by Ilia pupil Lo his 
side of the day class houis, various social, family along with nthci hygienic facts taught 
reel rational, and cultural opportunities for lho in his classes. The Helmut mir.se in licr visits 
people of the neighborhood. In alru'gm flciibo, Lo the homes is constantly up 1 ending health m- 
it denominates an educational viewpoint whoso forma Lion and lifting Lhostandards of domoslia 

deTmiUrm may be due to Bociology, but whose sum t a lion. Ou nccouiii of tlu‘, school's influ- 

present currency has largely 1 caul Led from tlio cnee and machinery, health officials, anli- 
increased burdens winch society, impelled tuberculosis societies, and hinular organizations 
h y vast changes in living anil iiichisLnul con- of Lon week its aid 111 waging special campaigns, 
(hLions, has laid upon modern school systems. and eminent Million Lien have piopnacd Ub 
V iewed fiom this standpoint, Lho public school use as n. permanent local health office. Ollier 
picscnts two finely distinct aspects: ( 1 ) as the municipal officials have obLnineil Lhc sehool r H 
iLgency for preparing lho immature for efficient cobpeiaLion in oigiuinuiig street-cleaning 
mciuhcH’ahip m aocicly, and ( 2 ) as Lho op am- aquacls among the hujH, autl the problems of 
Live or administrative cepLei for various street hcauLihrnLhm have* also been nLLnaked 
services of linnioihaLe benefit, lo the community through the Hiiino agency The tendency to 
as a whole. In general, the foimer cone.spomLs pioscculu lefonns of vurinus sorts through Lhc 
Lo Llic day school piupei and Lho kLler Lo all school is fuithor illustrated by the effort lo 
llui ulhev activities not connected with the hcmuo lire pievuntiun pled go u from pupils 
day imLiuolioii that take place 011 the school nml Ijy the frequent proposals to set nsiilc cor- 
pFcmuiiu, among Lhem being the “social Ljuii dnya for excreihen 111 liehnlf of some causo, 
center" to wlneh lefeicnccs bus been nrnde. Peace Day, Mothers' Day, Okim-up Day, 
Actually theie is not a strict coincidence be- Health Day, Bird Day, and CoiiservaLioii Day 
twpen the Lwo functions ami these two aids of arc some of Lhc occasions which have been 
activities, but the latter me no disLmet luliimiis- uiged as enLitled to the name observance that 
Datively and so hcpaiale 111 public thought is aeeoided Lo Arboi Day. 

that clearness is gamed by dividing lho dis- The expansion oT the .school plant is partly 

cussUm upon Liiis Imm the result and partly the cause of nn extension 

(L) Umlir the mllucnco of the ideal of an of its useful ness in scvcrnl other way a, The 

"education related lu lifo il which 1 ms been establishment of kiudorgail.cn activities not 
especially effceliVQ (lining the past few decades only hi ought a youngoi group of children 
Lhc social cfTuiicncy of the public hduiol sybtem within the range of public education, but it 
1 1 ns, in lho moic piogmmvc communities, been added to lho school building a room which was 
vastly increased suitable f01 many rromiLionnl and social occu- 

Tlirougli an cniichmciiL of Lho conLcnL of mons Lhat wore liiipiaclicnble in a classroom, 

instruction and 11 closer adaptation of it Lo llic When Ilia mothers' clubs which fiist mot in 

specific needs or lho individual, Llic modern the kindeigartens grow into largo paront- 
Hcluiol i.s giving a more adequate preparation teachei associations the need rd an anscinhly 

for the lesponflilnlilicH and opportunities loom was so emphasized Lhat iL now forms a 

which lire oiicotinLurud in 11 highly specialized ]mil of most new elementary buildings Tho 
civilization ainounL of Lho hcIiooI’h spivioo to young people 

A11 uneunaoirmH preparation for lho life of m goneud Vms been incrensed by the P’stnbhah- 
Ihe mifenlr world is given lu Lhc pupil merely niont of vacation Hclmols fe v ), and organized 
ibrmigh his living, during school hours, in a piny (sco Athletics) 111 schoolyards, and cvcn- 
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ing recreation ccnlcis, Through the evening of a practical natmo. Them wcic classes in 
schools (q,v ), with their English for foreigner dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, and cook- 
and further education for 11 a Lives, through tho ing Cor the women, and classes in carpentry 
public lectures, social contain, and the meeting steam engineering, mechanical drawing, arid 
of various organizations in class and assembly civil service subjects for the men, while m- 
rooma, school facilities have not only received htruction in bookkeeping ami stenography 
an augmented social effectiveness, but their was furnished to both groups, Theie were 
benefits have been extended to a class of also cultural courses devoted to such subjects 
older people* as the American poets, civil government, and 

(2) TJio location of tho school building in geology, A reading room equipped by tho 
the center of a neighborhood and Us close Boston Public Library was thrown open for 
contact wilh tho /flmilie.s of tho clhstuct innko general Use, while the school hall was occupied 
it a natural point of Uihlnbulion ami nchnims- by a large chorus and the gymnasium was the 
trillion for a number of community activities, scone of a systematic physical training. The 
In a half dozen or moic cities the polling oC only provision for day pupils was a study room, 
votes taken place in aohoolhoiiRC9 and in others which was enjoyed by mombeis of the seventh 
they arc opened for the public discussion of and eighth grades So far as practicable, tl\e 
proposed constitutional amendments and sinn- instruction wns given in the foim of 11 study 
lar matters pertaining to direct legislation, lectures" and the atmosphere of informality 
while in rare instances they arc used for the made possible a considerable amount of con- 
holtling of political caucuses. Partisan poiiti- vcrsation mul the formation or new acquaint- 
cal mines have been permitted in some of tho anccahips The pupils were divided into two 
school edifices of New York, Chicago, Jersey sets, one attending on Tuesday and Thursday 
City, and one or two other cities, In a growing evenings and the other on Mondays, Wednes- 
nuinbcr of filacca bi audios of the public library, days, and Fridays. The thud season 132 
open to the neighborhood during and after tcachcia weic employed in the five centeis 
class horns, arc maintained in school buildings and the number of pupils lcgistcied was 894 B 
Museums me also beginning to find a place The centers were discontinued after the season 
in the schoolhouse, while ill tho high school or 1005-1000, hut they had existed long enough 
at Richmond, Inch, there is tin art gallciy to demonstrate the popularity of nulustnal 
for winch the municipality makes an annual and commercial education and to hasten its 
appropriation of 51000 with which to purchase incorporation m Boston's public school system 
new pictures. A yearly ex hi bi turn of paintings Evening Recreation Centers — These have 

is held, to which many well-known m lists send attained llieii highest development in the pub- 
their work. Professor Commons has recently he schools of New York City where they were 
outlined the plan of a national employment hist established m August, 1899 The privi- 
burcau the bi an dies of which would be located leges aflfoulcd by each center consist cif a gym- 
m the schoolliouses line the laborer would nnsium, a reading and quict-gamca room, mcet- 
regitJerhi? need of work and here, n few days latci, ing places for dubs, and the direction needed 
he would U'coive information abouL the places for the intelligent utilization of each. At 
where his sei vices were m demand. The high many of the centeis swimming pools and baths 
school nt Colclwfttci, Mich., has a "work bu- arc also available. Only those over the age of 
icau" fur hoya who want to do odd jobs after fourteen me admitted to the recreation center 
school hours and on Saturdays, while many of proper, though day pupils Trom the fifth grade 
the technical and commercial schools make ays- up, who come with book<i and a cm cl signed by 
tcmatio efforts to find suitable positions for then principal, are allowed lo use a special 
thoir graduates. loom which is set aside foi study and is undor 

The community services so fai enumcuited tho supervision of a competent ^ teacher, 
in this section are sporadic, and not yet fixed While the privileges aic public, participation 
in form or scope They aic beginnings lather in the basket ball games and the organized 
than mature developments. The school social athletics is lestnctccl to the members of the 
center, howcvei, is an institution which has clubs which meet nt Lhc center. These gioupa 
attained considerable definiteness and the are recruited in the reading room and the 
dignity of a separate sLalT to conduct its ac- quarLcis devoted to free play and quiet games, 
tivitics In the course or its development and the fonn their efforts shall lake, whether 
threo fmriy distinct phases have appealed, liLernvy, athletic, social, or civic, is left to Iheir 
These ara represented by the " educational own decision, Twenty out of the fifty-four 
center," "evening lcorcnlion center," and centers mum tamed in Greater New York at 
" social cantor," the present time (season of 1912-1913) nrc 

Educational Centers. — These wore /list for the exclusive use of women anil girls. In 
opened in the spring of 1902 in two public their athletic activities Tolk (lancing has a 
schools of Boston, three more being cstabiiblied piomincnt place, but they id&a play basket 
the following winter. They afforded young ball and, in general, enjoy the same privileges 
people and adults of both sexes evening in- as the boys, Clubs whose membeis are sixteen 
kliuclioii in a dozen or more branches mainly years or over in age arc known aa senior clubs, 
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and in heverul of Llic girls' centers the senior 
cIuLs mo allowed Lo hold weekly darning rhinaii 
to which piopeily accredited boys from Lite 
neighboring ecu Lem me mviLrd These pailirs 
aic under the .supervision of Llie cent nr stuff 
and, with the exception of lujmull fee (generally 
five cents) piud l)y the guests for the noi vices 
of a violinist Lo supplement Ihc regular pianist, 
nrc fico to llie purLiuipuuts The senior clubs 
oriiotli clnssrs of cenlcn hold eiilerLiiimnenh, 
debate^ and nlhlelie contests Lo which the 
public, ih admit Led, but these me Llie only 
occasions on which both sexes conic LogeLhci 
Tlic centers are open from 7 Jit) o'clock Lo 10 
every evening except Sundays and holidays 
through out Uu'ir sc uson. which opens in Ocloln r 
ftiul lnsls ihiougli April, and in a few centois 
to June The aveingc nightly attendance, 
which was 9545 m 1907, had increased to 120,085 
in 1911 

Tho Aclininistifllion of Llie conlcis \h m Llie 
hands of n specially Lramcd corps .selected 
fTom civil service lists iuuI directed by u dir»- 
tncl superintendent of schools assigned to Lliis 
pnrticuJni task, Next to this official stand 
Llir inspectors, who begin with asalniy of 5 1500, 
which m m\ years is automatically raised Lo 
$17/10 The othei guides with the respective 
salaries aic as follows 1 — 

recreation center salaries 

Prinripala . . . - id 00 |jcr Ht'Wnn 

TorichcrH .^ l>0 |iit hPHiimi 

Afiaiftlnnt Twwlwr#. L 75 nor si'ssvm 

Junior AssihlniilH ... . 101) per Altaian 

Trnrliprd of Swimming . , . . 2 ()() iut nc^ldii 

LiLnirimiH. 2 5(1 per kc'hhlijji 

PinnifltH <i< . . . . 2 00 per Hitfsinii 

The mninloimnrc of fifty-one centers in 
1911 cost $84,500,91, which on Llie basis of Ilia 
average nightly attendance made a per eupita 
expense of $J,20 

Social Centers — The third phase of the 
development thus far attained by the social 
centcT ia best dliihlialed by the undertak¬ 
ing which was stalled m Rochester, N.Y., 
during the fall of 1907. To avoid any gioiinds 
for the suspicion of either philanthropic or 
arisLorratie motives, the school selected for the 
firsL cenLei was locaLcd in an obviously iniddle- 
clnas neighboihood. The assembly hall wax 
c(pupped with gymnasium nppurnUiH, the 
kiiulci gar ten was made available as a leading 
and quid-games room, showci hatha were 
installed and hvo hundied books were boi rowed 
for library purposes Tlic.so privileges wcic 
opened to Llie women and mils on two ingliLs 
of the week, to the men and hoys tlnce nighLs, 
while the remaining evening win devoted lo 
a general entertainment in liic auditurium, to 
vyInch all classes weio admitLefl At the same 
time gioupH of men, women, and young people 
were mgimizcd as " civic " Hulls. The men’a 
olub was open to all the adult male# or the 
neighborhood and its weekly lueoLing.x in one 
of the huger classrooms were devoted Lo llie 


discussion of boLh local and mimicipul ques¬ 
tion h, the mum nddiiMsea being made by promi¬ 
nent poiijrina from llie outside. The topics 
eonsideied by tin* women's Hub ombmeed both 
public and domestic problem*, and bcaidca 
their legulur meetings they fruquonLly outer- 
tinned tho men's club On these occasions 
the women decorated the rooms, provided 
n program, imd sirved refreshments, whilo Lho 
men fooled the lulls IJolh organizations 
worts also iiifhinnlial in seaming playgrounds, 
free denial climes, and similar community 
improvements. The "coming civic clubs’ 1 
composed of young pimple fioin fourteen Lo 
hventy-one wise supervised by members of lho 
Hocml center staff, ltoth the boys 1 and tho 
gills’ clubs held weekly meetings when business 
wan IrauHiirLcd, debates wens held or addresses 
by milfiideifj were (Idivert'd The larger part 
of then edoils, however, worn engaged by 
basket ball, calisthenics, amateur theatricals, 
and social aflmr.s, Membership in all four 
organuntums was open Lo nil pci nuns without 
distinction us lo creed or political affiliations, 
and while it conpmed the privilege of class 
instruction in the gymnasium, it was not 
loquixilu for the enjoyment of the library and 
games loom. In llm m ruing a meat of lho 
weekly " general evenings " the nicies and Lhc 
women's Huh idle muted nml pnrls of tho 
entertainment weie frequently contributed 
by the younger orgnniznlioiifl. The usual 
program ronsislrd of congicgationnl singing 
ucennipniiied by Llie crnlrr oiohe.stra, with an 
liUiiLimlcd address, readings by mi cioculumiaL, 
or a musical cntci Luimiienl as Dio main and, 
usually, paid, feature NoHul dancing, an 
nlhldic exhibition, or a peiiod of convcrsa- 
Lioiial Hoenibility brought lho evening’s en¬ 
joyment lo a close The «Uff at Ilia first 
cimLei and their salmics were us follows: 


PnsmoM 

LVIiNlNIlfl 
l-KIl W| LK 

H Kl KM 

Direr Lur . , , 

llirorLor of wmnrn'H nn<L Kirla' clulii 


115 

a 

25 

DiterVir (i! Iwish' cUilw 

Ijilirnriun nml In clinmc of H/iinoi room. 
Dlrorlor of mon’H uork . . 

3 

IS 

&■ 

30 

3 

25 

IJIrcelor of ivoinen’H "nym” w<irk , 

^ 1 

25 

l'mnut for nomen’a “gyin" work , 

2 

15 

Door nml Imll-kecper , , . 


20 

NfflliL }nnilur 

flJ 

60 


1 Sunday afternoon ivlao. 


The following year two other schools, one 
in a pooler and the other in a weal Liner dis¬ 
trict Lhnn the first <mo selected, were also 
equipped ns social oenlcis and activities of the 
same general cliiuacLcr weio sol in motion at 
each Civia Hubs were organized not only at 
the Lwo new centers, bul also in other schools 
until aboilL half or all the public school builcl- 
ingrf in Lhc city had become Lite meeting places 
of those crgunizaLlouH. Two years aiLer the 
formation of the Arab civic club thorn wotq 
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sixteen clubs with 1500 members find the adult and club work, many varieties of handwork 
organizations had formed a " League of Civic of such a character that they can be easily 
Clubs/ 1 whose molLo was "For the City ns a performed in the ordinary lcciLation room 
Whole. 1 ' Resides these there weic several The workers who are pait paid and part volun- 
fiinging clubs, orchestras, forming clubs, and a leer aic selected mid directed by the volunteer 
° spontaneous Art Club Jl Through the co- societies, while Lhe school board furnishes the 
operation of local cirL societies and the center light, licnt, and janitor service. Following a 
officials n loan exhibition of paintings and survey oT the city's lccrcutional needs and 
drawings was held, and the hbraimns at the facilities, a referendum was held in Mil- 
three principal conteis ran bureaus of informa- wmikoc in the spring of 1912 winch authorized 
turn for poisons seeking positions. In the its hoard of school directors to levy a two 
civic club discussions matters of politics, rcli- tenths of a mill Lax for the support of social 
gion, free textbooks, and those involving capi- centers and other recreational woik This will 
tal and lahor weic fiecly admitted, hut nn yield about $88,000 annually, and the organi- 
efTort was made in all conLioverted questions nation of this woik under a supcimtendcnt and 
to have both sidps piescintcd. The social stn(T has already been accomplished The 
center was not to lake Lhe place of any exist- school social centers of Columbus, Ohio, were 
ing instituLion, but its central purpose was to inaugurated by the local School Extension So- 
dcvclop, according to Edward J Ward, who ciety, but arc now earned on under a municipal 
organized the Rochester system, "the com- department of public recreation In Louisville, 
munity interest, the ncighboily spirit, the Ky., they were starLed by the Women’s Club 
dumocracy that we knew before we came to with the cooperation of the Men's Federation 
the city.” The ndministintion of the editors and the school board. A lcvivnl of the school 
rested upon the Board of Education, and the center in Boston was biouglit about during 
oiigmal nppioprialion of $5000 with which the wintei of 1911-1912 by the Women's 
they weic established was obtained from the Municipal League Two skilled social workers 
Common Council through the combined elTortg wore employed to conduct ail intensive club 
of cloven local voluntary organizations of work in the East Boston High School, and the 
public-spirited people The centers were undertaking has succeeded so well that it 
closed in March, 1011, through tho failure of has been taken over by the Boston School 
funds, but they weic opened ngain the follow- Committee and similar opportunities will be 
ing year, though in a modified foim, Super- afforded in other schools, In Jersey City 
visors are now employed by the Board of Edu- the School Extension Committee obtained 
cation only for tho young people's club work permission to hold weekly public dances in 
Adult clubs aspiring to use Lhe schoolhouses aovornl schools, which met with such success 

arc charged a fee unless then’ meeting comes that now they are supported by Lhe school 

upon a night when the achoolhouae is open board, while Lhe Committee still oodporates 
foi evening school or recreation center purposes, in the supervision or the dancing and tho devol- 
ancl few snob clubs aic now m existence. opmcnfc of clubs among the young peoplo who 

In lhe sixteen social ccntois which have been attend them. Along with its other recreational 
established in the Chicago public schools ff an under takings the Pittsburg Playground Asso- 

nttempt has been made to restrict tho recrca- cintion, a large part of whose funds are appro- 
tional activities to those that stimulate devcl- priated by the municipality, maintains centers 
opment of mind ns well as body." In tho during the winter in two public schools. These 

selection of games fl special care was taken to instances illustrate the principal factors in 

eliminate nil features in which chance was a the initiation, administration, and support of 
factor," These quotations illustrate the edu- this institution as it now exists Its present 
caLional and ethical motives whiah set the extent in the United States is approximately 
standards m the reading rooms, gymnasiums, shown by a survey covering the season of 1011- 
aingmg, dramatic, and orchcsLral groups that 1912 which was made by the Russell Sage 
arc found in these centers They aic open two Foundation and which may bo summarized 
nights a week, for the most part, and arc ad- ns follows, forty-four cities reported centers 
ministered by a special corps selected from at which there were paid workers: in nineteen 
the regular teaching staff, who arc paid by of these the woikcrs (in some only a part of 
the board of education and take Lheir orders them) ore paid by the board of education; 
from the first assistant superintendent of fifty-seven cities reported schoolhoufjes which 
schools. A numbei of volunteer social woikci’3 weie locally known as social or recreation 
also assist. In Detioit social centers conducted centers, though they wero conducted entirely 
in a similar manner aro supported by the school by volunteer workers; in oiglity-four of all 
hoard in four schools the cities reporting centers the heat and light 

Those which arc maintained in cloven Phil- are furnished by the school board; in seventy- 
adclphia schools by the Homo and School two the heat, light, and janitor service arc 
League, the Civic Club, and allied organize- provided by the boaid; m fifteen the board 
lions, oiler, in addition to the usual program beaia the total expense; total nmount of inonoy 
of folk dancing, calisthenics, games, singing, leported aa expended in the maintenance o( 
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.solionl centers, SlflO/tffi 78, Ini id numlinr of 
hflujols »si‘(l in llic 100 filiisi, AM. 

While the saf'inl cTiilniH established up lo 
the uitscuI Limes exhibit chiefly rccie alumni, 
social, mid cull ui id aspects, Llicro mo tendencies 
wlnoli mdicnle Iho fnLiirp (IcatI op incut nf 
important civic uUiib\Ue n , 'l'ho it ml _ of 
win table places for political JTiceling.s winch 
Jinn boon forced upon the publir run'tp|nuMit , »s 
hy the piobVcm of eumpn'ign cimlribuhoim him 
In ought furili llm HuggcsUmi llmt Mihnul budd¬ 
ings he U*5ci\ for dial purpose, Mil, as hurt u\- 
lcndy been h in Led, limy me now being ho u«»d 
in .several laigc cities If Huh movement grows, 
uphool hpnidH will he obliged Lo provide (lie 
adiniuisLiniivo machinery f<n' regulating Iho 
holding of these nieclingH WheLlirr or not, 
tills Ulsk will foil upon Lite riocinl router i*LnIT 
or upon llie day-school oflirudN rcniuuiH lo lie 
been. Mr, Ward, who in now proimding the 
civic ceuLer idea na dl MalY incmhci of Lite 
UnivoiMfy K\l elision Division of the Uni- 
veraUv of Wisconsin, farms Lite designation 
of scfioul pvmcumU as etuc (secretaries 11 
avi th power Lo effect the organization nr citi¬ 
zens ijiLn deliberative bodirn meeting m the 
neighborhood sclmoh In n modified Imm 
tlu.H idea hftH alroculy taken mot in Duluth, 
Mimi.j Avliet’c Iho IJoaul of Public Wclfmo 
linn been granted nn (ippropriniton for a civic 
bOeicLary, 

The Kentucky legiahduie has recently made 
it legal Lo permit the ii.se* or school buildings 
fnv 11 liny laAvfnl assembly of riliieulional, reli- 
RintiH, a^iKHilLurnl, political, civic, nr nun ill 
bodies/' iind effective measures me piovided 
In Insure tlml mirh prhdegea hIiuII he grinded 
Avlieu piopeily icqmxsled The *choul Inns 
of (begun permit the ( line or aclinoHiolinra 
14 ii mlci eiLieful icHinetimih, for anv pioper 
purpose, giving oriual rights and privilegon In 
all lehgkm.s denoimiialinnn oi pnlHirul pai ties " 
In J’cmisylvtttiia Hie new school code nllowa 
U\<* homd of school dUecUus to pci mil Lius 
use of school Riounds tuul buihlmgn f( fni uncial, 
reel culm n, find oilier prop or puinoHCs/ 1 ayIuIg 
Iho Matmcluttadls legtalalurb lias recently 
deciced that the temporary uso of Heliool 
buildings may be lmd " upon such lei mu tuul 
eundUUms mid for mich public or pilueaLioiml 
pm poses us the .said .school committee may 
deem Avise." The Wisconsin law provides 
that school ducelois ni the largci cities nrc> 
authorized Lo " PALahludi ami maintain for 
children and nrhilt. persons, in achool buildings 
and on Iho .school gioimd.s, under Iho (iti.slfidy 
and miuiafoment of Hindi bomclH, eveuiiiR 
sehooU, vacmion aclionlH l leaduifC rooniH, 
lihnuy hLiiIkjiin, tlelmLiiiR dubs, f^ymimsiuriiH, 
public plnymmmilH, public imilis, and Hiiullav 
uetivilies" It Irf furllu:i piovided LIuil if 
Llic Hclmol boiud Hlmuld refuse to proccetl as 
fuiLhimzed l)y Iho nut, the questum may l»o 
decide 1 1 ljy i\ lucid letvmuhun, und if a inujnrUy 
of Lim clccLoia favor tho piopoHiiion, Hum thu 


board is oldlRed In uinleifnko HUch ftctivUioa 
as arc leRali^ul by the net and rpciurdptl by 
tile pcojile, fii Rislnliun pioviduiR for annilnr 
eUeiihiniLs of Hclinnlhiiusc ptivilc^ea ia algo 
cuiiloMipluLed in nllier ainles 
Public LccturcB — TJm heRinninRa of a 
popular use <d mUmdlmimeH have been made 
in hi imy cities UiiourIi llm holding of puldia 
IceUne.s, Kuiimliini'H these are held undei tho 
auspices of the \oonl leurheTH' assnriation or a 
chin liable soeiefy, and in Uh'hp can™ Lickcts of 
admisniini an 1 mild fur the purpusu of ridaiug 
fund h In ninny pinces die BiijuuniLondoiits of 
auhonlH nrntiiRc 1 leetures upon profeaiioiinl 
Hubjects for (ho bemTiL nf tho teaohoiaj in 
Hinno inutiuien the* Lo])ieH Iulvo a blonder 
eiillurid vrdiu* and Uu* public nt largo k also 
invited. In ntlier rilios Huh funotum iy per¬ 
formed by n rn m m it lee of Lhe board of cdu- 
cntiou An example is found in Cleveland, 
Ohm, where tin* eoniiuiUeo on .Social Cicntor 
Development nrranRoa ench year a program 
of lectures mid entertain men Is in some fifty- 
Heveii welwudu. All of IUq peifonncca con- 
tiilnite then Hervirea and the work Ima tho 
cooperation of Llic D A II, Urn local musical 
orgivni«dumH F 1'ierKymi‘U, professional men, 
and puhlie-Hpiril cd citizens Over a imndrerl 
programs are given uimually to an aggrrgato 
nLleiutniipu of peopii*. In Ncav York 

City, when) this AVmk haw had itfi largest do- 
vtilopjiienL, them jh u DeparLinenL or PuliJic 
la'cLiues whose head is nonidnmle with llio 
Hiiperiiitendent of Hrlniol.s and ropurlA directly 
to the lmmd of cdiuttuion Tliia drpmtincnb 
(idginiiled tluoiigh an act of Llio aLatc legisla- 
Luie in jH.SS, by Aidunli llie ncJiooI boarrl was 
ff HuUiurized and oinpowered to provide for 
the ernplnyineiit of competent loctilierfl to 
delivei leeliiren on tho nalurn I Hciencrft ami 
kindled HubjeclH in the tmhlio Httlmola . , . 
in the evenings, for Llio nenefit of Avorking 
men and woikiiig women n It wau fnrLhcr 
enacted that uu admission fee should ho 
charged. In 1001 the wording or llio onnut- 
meiit wiih amended ho that llio hoard ivna 
given power H to lflnintniiv free lectvive^ m\d 
coursed or inatuicUon for the p(?oplo of New 
Yoik ,r In 1011 lrotinen wero given to over 
01MH) amiieiices aggregating a total attcmlanco 
of 087,!H0 people Thowc look placfl in 177 
eentarAi the mnjoiity of which were public 
«c)mol buildings, at a per capita coal per lecluio 
of cloA r on cents. Over IflOO dilleient topics 
ymo irciLted in the.se discourses most of them 
illustrated by Hteieoptirou alidesj. A Avido 
range of subjects was covered, including among 
ntlicra liteuiUin* liistury, Hoeinl mallei a, line 
avU, general and applied HcihmCCfl, physiology 
and hygiene, deNcnptivn geography and travel. 
Many of the lectutea eonui in go union, aiul 
examiiiatimirt aio mmdueted Tor tlto benefit of 
tliorni denning to curry on nyidumalio studies. 

P&rsutE/ MeeUiAga. -Tho \m\ of hoIiooIa hy 
adults ih also hrouglit nbuUt by llio mootings of 
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parent-teacher associations (see Pajujnts and mul the grounds beautified with hod cos and 

Schools} and the vnrioub cntoitniHincuts and flowers Some or the funds ure expended in 

occaMuns pioviclcd in the course or their uc- wuloi coolors and nidividiml cupg and bettei 

tivity Some notion or the extent of these toilet arrangements, Through the efforts of 

oignnizationa enn be obtained fiom the fact Lhese teachers about 200 improvement leagues 

that hianches of the National Congicsa of have been opened in connection with the 

Mothers with which most of them arc affiliated colored mini schools of Virginia. In the 

exisL in over thiity wLates The many ward Henrico liirnl schools and thoRr of olhci coun- 

lmprovcmcnt nsso cm lions which arc meeting lies, fi'ccpicnt exhibitions arc held of pupils 1 

iji school houses to discuss bcltoi lighting or handiwork from both shop and kitchen. while 

trnnsporLotion fneihticH and similai matters patrons' meetings arc a regular feature of the 

germane to ncighbaihood life illustrate another lenn program The graduates of Tuskogee 

phase of the movement that is making the also aie carry mg on similai social work in the 

public .school moics and more a contei of com- com mu m ties where they teach. In Gerngrn 

infinity activities, the Bony School, whcic scientific agriculture 

Rural Schools —The socialization of the and housekeeping arc taught in a most nrnc- 

rural school ia pioceoding ]n much the samo Real mannei, has served as a model for eleven 

manner, though more slowly, Lhrough changes other schools which lmvo been established in 

(a) in the curriculum and teaching methods, that state 

(b) in the undertakings of Lho teacher besides (c) The agricultuml clubs which have an 

the regular teaching, and (c) in activities on estimated membership of over 200,000 boys 

the school premises ouLsido of day-school and gnls aie not only stimulating an improve- 

sessions. ment in crop-rnibing methods, hut focu&ing 

{a) The tendency to base the language work the attention of their many communities upon 

upon those facia of nature which me of 1 m- the schoolhonsc as an economic foice and asset, 

mediate mtcicat Lo the fanner and to mtioduce Thoio aie not only hog and coin clubs for the 

crop accounts inLo tho arithmetical instillation boys, but also canning, tomato, and poultry 

aie typical examples of the manner in which clubs for the girls. Barley- and oat-growing 

attempts ure being made lo give an agncultm al tests aie also carried out by some of tlio^e or- 

content to the traditional foi mill cuiriculum gnnizntions, This movement is being sLinui- 

of the country school In certain localities luted by the United States Department of 

of Virginia n survey is miulo or tho oxisLing Agiicultiirc, ngiiculturnl colleges, and county 

and possible industries, and then ti inning pic- aiipcun tendon Is of schools In Winnebago 

paratoiy for Dairying them on is introduced County, Illinois, a silo and alfalfa consul which 

into the school pr 0 £i/un In many of the im taken m JDiO thiough ihc schools UJus^ 

colored schools of the South, especially, as well trates one of the various methods employed 

as white schools ill other paiLs of the country, to lelate education to the life of the community, 
domestic) science work is provided foi gn\ pupils, The demonsRation of Babcock milk Lesters 
while a number of stale* innv make Agriculture and the running of geimmating tests lor seed? 

a loquired subject in the rural elementaiy ns practiced by rural tcachois in many districts 

couise. The frequency with which the nrob- tlirougiiout tho eouiiLry exemplify same of 

lem of coriclating industrial and academic the other ways in which the maclmmy or the 

subjects is foninl upon country teachers 1 in- rural school is being adapted to local needs, 

stituto pi ogituns indicates tho widespread char- In Ohio, township boards of education are 

acter of this movement, The consolidation of authorized to appiopiiatc annually S250 from 

schools winch is now proceeding rapidly in school fundi for district school libraries; and, 

various sections is. also making possible a not only in this state but in othcis, bookcases 

closer adaptation of rural schooling to tho with glass doors, tables spread with magazines, 

futuie needs oT the pupils. The experimental and racks containing agricultural bullpLuu 

farm, laboratoucs, assembly rooms, libraries, foim a regular ptut of the schoolroom eciuip- 

nnd playgiouncl apparatus which aie pracli- incut, and these facilities arc patronized by 

cable in the centralized schools will all help lo the adults as well as by tho young people of 

make them the social and cuUmal, as well qs the community Glowing out of the ngncul- 

cclueational, centers of their respective con- tinal clubs aie exhibitions and festivals, which 

stitucncics, are held in Lhc school houses in the evening and 

(6) Tho teachers trained in Hampton In- on holidays The principal of an agncultuial 

stitute are accustomed to organize and con- high school in Muiylimcl has organized clubs 

duct clubs among their young people and to among tho farmers ancl arranged courses of 

arrange meetings with the parents By means evening Icctiucs for them upon technical 

of quilt contests, kitchen openings, and other agricultural subjects Tor fcha women a series 

occasions which bring the neighbois into the of monthly meetings arc held on Saturday aftcr- 

schoolhouscs, they obtain apparatus foi the noons when the latest methods of housekeep- 

echools and raise funds for improving school ing and various home crafts ancl the decoration 

property. Schoolrooms aie decorated, cc- of looma ara discussed and studied, while the 

ment walks are laid about the schoolhouscs, culLurnl life of the community is stimulated 
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by debates hpelling mid oilier hleiary flrhnob existing in Denmark ami Home of iho 
extrciHCfl, The M Ikhpcna movement/' which other Hcundnmvuin eomdnes The BLurtrnlH 1 
attracted attention Homo yean ago, refers to Lhe hotels or n nrliulniA’ homos " which foini aimit 
meetings And social occasions held under the of Lhe Heeoitdaiy school sysLem of Switzerland 
auspices of the teacher-pations’ nmmcialiom have nkm a aocioloRierd interest The public 
of western Michigan In soveinl Wisconsin cine of young children, which in several con- 
counties, also, farmer# 1 clubs Imve been oigun- Lmcntnl countries begins in Imhvlioorl through 
inert by the counLy impel'mien deni to meet in the provision of orGrtien, is continued in Fmneo 
school buildings, while in others spelling con- by means of the j natcrncllc until the 

tests nrc arianged which include social mid kindrigmteii age, and is fuilher maintained 
literary features. In the smiLliwesL and the dming rhihlhourt by the tcolr (h gmdc f which 
northwest, societies specifically ended 11 social looks after lliem during their play hmir^ At 
eeiiLnr " oignmznlions me Hireling in rui/il the upperend f>r Lhp hcIuioLiiro pei iori < vermany 
schools, tlie mcmhcis of which often travel jm most Lenneiou.s, having a continuation sys- 

many miles to attend the evening functions Lem that compels the nUewInnee. in sonic of 

In tlicHn aiul either regions the country school ila slain, of nil appienlicci under eighteen 

is informally used for dancing parlies or roll- years The material nUeiilion to school 

Rioufi gatherings The school-farm movement cliddren in Finnccs extends not only to the 
which has atmled m Wake. (kmuty, Ninth fiinuslung of lliciv meals at timeautiiies, h\il, m 
Cniolina, involves the cultivation of from Lwo tUn case of porn elnhlien, to assistance with 
to ten acres of land surrounding LhO school- clolhes Unodfth Lhe rntw tie <Mcs, while 
bo vise niul the bale of the crops for mUmnUomd mutual aid budiHipa, ftftoyihng pecuniary relief 
purposes; nnd since it hriugH about gatherings to needy hcIioIaih, iuo <|uite general In 
of the farmers in working bees, it m having Ihilish countries thrift is promoted by school 
n decided social effect upon the community, banks, while the head munlrrH frerpienUy help 
Thu tJounl.ry Departmont of the Y,M (',A Lheir graduates in finding suitable employment; 
is furthoiing n .Hulirlauty of mrnl intcicsls and in London and ho vend other English cities 

through Die organization nf athletic incpl h them are nfLcr-cnio comimllees among the 

in which teams from rniiouH schools through- loenl auLhoiitm wlueli follow the carcoia or 
out tin) district eompobi foi trophies mid jmze.s pupils and evLend nsmulnncn when necessary 
In Tojeaa mi active social center movement In Denumik ah out one Liu id nf the town pupils 
is bcini? promoted hy the proprietor of nn agn- spend their vacation m'ahoiih m till 1 country, 
cul Lund publication, who not only devntrs Lhe Imgely aL holiday camps Organized by 
columns of Inn join rial to iL ( but in November, Lhe KleincnLary iSnliuol Teachers' A«HOrinlion. 
1011, liuniiccd a social center conference that u School journeys '* and vacation emuaioim 
was fttLamled by delegates from all sections of are piomoled by school anti voluiilaiy agoneiea 
Hint country, and who is blithering, also, iho in England, France, (lurnmnyj and hevcral 
aprcarl of school libraries. Through the infill- other eouuLues Physical tiaiiiing, especially 
once of such positive propaganda aud Lhe u\ei- in central and unrUunit Kuuipo ami in England, 
dental cflerh of the oLlier forces Unit are nn- is unef[uiv(jcaUy accepted on n lOHpuiiHibility 
pioving country life, the rural Hclioolhiuisii of Lhe public school, and gymnasiums and baths 
lti hcAnR restored to that, nnpoiiaut idle winch two very gemu ally piovided, while Iho conduct 
the liinLory of New England has attributed to of calisthenics am) swimming lesaonfl nrc regu- 
thc u little red schoolhouso " lar UHka of the teacher. Open games and 

Europe. — The social osnecta of foreign nthlelio sports are nlno- promoted in these conn- 
public education relnte chiefly to the school’* trios as well as in Norway, fieotlmid, and Aus- 
iirlmniy funcLioii, Lhe pirpaiulum of Llie young Lralia. In Lhe last-named country, whmc largo 
lor adult tiro. On tho pedagogical hide, they plavgroimda cuHtoniaiily adjoin Lite aclioolSj 
emhraco mainly tho introduction and extension mm in tho famous pnvaLn schools of England, 
of manual training, domestic science, anti voca- field spoils arc iccognized as distinct means of 
tioiml instruction of nil sorts in day and crm- developing esprit r 1c corp* among llie pupils, 
linuation schools ; and, on the phymical Hide, and the older hoys arc drilled ns cadets and 
gymnastics, medical school inspection, pro- taught rifle shooting. School gaidcna nro 
viHion of menlfl, open-air .schools, sex mstruc- found iu Australia, New South Wales, Canada, 
bon, and special schools for defectives. (Poi France, aiul several othei Emopean countries, 
moro dctniled information see the respective School flociolics of one sort or anoLhor flourish 
Lopics and tho nccounLs of education in tho more or less in nil the loading flyatrina, while Lho 
various countiica.) Tho close Adaptation to n inculcation of piiLtioiic idmds through the 
wide variety uf vocational nccilu which in celchraliau of national holiday b is tpiile Rcneral. 
exliihitcd by the FortinIdmigHHoluilrii of Ocr- Tho activities which involvo a utilization 
ninny, especirdly in Munich, together with Lho of Llie Huhool plant oulHide of tJio regular in- 
civie nud cultural moUvcft behind llm nyfilem, Rtnictiim penudw and which tun often 
aie (Specially noteworthy in this connection, initiated by some mganization lint connected 
Another insLitutiou showing distinct Hocial with Lhr cmicntional HysLoin nro mote common 
motive* in ila origin is found in the folk high in England, SooDtind, and Franco than they 
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arc in the other European countries, In tho 
Biitish Ifllos these aie usually of a recrcntivo 
diameter, and the organizers are such voluntary 
societies ns the Childicn’s Ilappy Evenings 
association, Play Centers committees, Unities 
guilds, Vacation schools, Roys' and Girls' 
brigades, Roy Scouts, etc A canvass made m 
19L1 by the National League Foi Physical 
Education and Imx>i avemonfc showed that of 
the 324 education authorities m Engl and and 
Wales, 24 gave general facilities Tor organised 
games, 2fi granted pei mission to use premises, 
and 13 gianlcd some financial aid In 1004 
Mrs, Ilumphiy Ward organized an Evening 
Play Centers CommiLtcc Lo carry on in the 
London County Council schools a rocicnLional 
piogiam modeled upon that alYortlcd in the 
Passmoic Edwaids Settlement. According to 
a repoi t of the CommiLtcc — 

The ccntoia me open five evenings a week, 
from 5 30 to 7 30, and on Saturday mornings, 
during forty weeks in the year, for boys and 
gnls between the ages of five and fourteen 
The ohildien attached to each center aie 
chosen, in the first instance, by the teachers 
of the fom oi five schools, as the ease may bo, 
within easy reach of the center, who aie naked 
to make the need of the clnldicn their basis 
of choice A child normally attends a center 
twice a week, but a time! attendance is allowed 
for library or qiuob games, and each center 
lias a list of children who foi reasons of special 
need me allowed to attend cvciy night The 
roll of a center is usually from 800 to 1000 
ohildren, and the avciago weekly attendance 
at a full center during the wintcL terms is 
about 2400 Each center is under the cliiec- 
Lion of a paid superintendent, who ia respon¬ 
sible to the play contcis committee, and ia 
assisted by both |inui and voluntary woikcid 
The occupations include musical drill, danc¬ 
ing, singing games, gymnastics, woodwork, 
cobbling, basket-work, painting, plasticine 
modeling, needlework, knitting, quiot gamca, 
and reading, while there is nlways ft toy room 
for the little ones. 

The London County Council lend the build¬ 
ings and £ivc free cleaning, caietakmg, heating, 
and lighting Dunng tho summer of 1911 tlic 
same committee oanied on playgioimd ac¬ 
tivities in twenty-six schools in various parts of 
London. In Faria choruses, meeLing in public 
schools, arc oignmzcd by singing teachers 
among formci pupils, and thero is also a vast 
amount of popular education which is volun¬ 
tarily extended to the laboring classes by such 
associations ns tho Polytechnic, the Plulo- 
technio, the Union frantjaisG de la jaunessc. 
and similar organizations, Tliou Iccturoa and 
sLudy classes me held m tlio flchoolhouscs and 
arc enjoyed annually by many thousands of 
people, In France, also, the school libraries 
arc frequently open to parents as well as pupils. 
The school houses of England arc let foi Sunday 
Bchools, political meetings, for use as polling 


places, and foi other purposes in accordance 
with a regular scale of fees, and the income from 
this source during a ycai amounts in some 
cities to ft considerable sum While parents' 
meetings aie held in the schools of Finland, 
New South Wales, England, and several other 
countries, Lhe pi notice of mousing a popular 
interest m educational afi’aua by this method 
is not very gcncial In some German cities 
there jiic local committees of perhaps a score 
of prominent parents who are organized and 
tako an active interest in school affairs, and 
heic, ns well as in England, iepicsentativcs of 
tiadc guilds and manufacturing concerns are 
found upon the committees charged with the 
conduct of continuation schools- out nowhere 
in Europe is there the amount of popular pnr- 
ticipation in the adim ms tuition and enjoy¬ 
ment oT public educational facilities as is 
attained by individuals and associations m tho 
UmLed States GAP. 

Sec Athletics, Educational, Continua¬ 
tion Schools, Evening Schools; Excur¬ 
sions, School; Lecture System; Play¬ 
grounds; PjUients and Schools; Vacation 


Schools 
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SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS —See Teach¬ 
ers' VOLUNTARY Associations, 

SCHOOL ATLAS, — See Mwn. 

SCHOOL BATHS, — See Baths 

SCHOOL BOARDS. — See City .School 
Ao ministration; County Bo mu) a op Educa¬ 
tion; District IIoaiuis of Twuhteeh; State 
B o Anna or Education, Town Kyltumh, 
Townbuip Sybt BMft, See ciltuv the various 
slate systems, and England, Education in. 

SCHOOLBOOK COMMISSIONS — five 
TEXTUGCJK OoMMlASUlNH, 

SCHOOLBOOKS, — See Textbooks 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, EXTENDED USE 
OF —Sco School ab a Social Center. 

SCHO OL CENSUS. — Sec Census, School, 

SCHOOL CHILD, HYGIENE OF. — Suo 
IIygihnh, School. 

SCHOOL CITY —See Self-government 
in School. 

SCHOOL CLOSETS.—See Latiiinrh. 

SCHOOL COLORS — Sec Student Life. 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER — Tha term 
is used jallicr loosely in the Uiubrrl HLnlca. 
being applied both to members of school 
boards and to the chief executive olfim of 
school Bystems, In llallimoic and Indian¬ 
apolis, for example, the city hom'd of control 
for tha publio school system ia called aboard of 
school commissioners, ms Load of the mil oh 
more common term of honid of education 
In Maryland, also, Lho term county hom'd of 
aohool commissioners is used foi whnL is 
eUcwhoio termor! county hoard of education. 
In MaasaohutodLa and Now York and m 
Porto llico, also, the ehier aohool officer of Llie 
slab* is designated us commitHiouor of cduca- 
tion infltoad of the more usual Lorin of snpcim- 
Londent of public instruction In Ohio llio 
chief alalo school officer is known ns commis¬ 
sioner of common schools, and in Rhode 
Island na commissioner of public schools, 
The term is also applied Lo the chief educa¬ 
tional officer of the United StaLes, who is 
known as Lhc United SLalos commissioner of 
ednon.Lion 15 P C 

■See also Roauds of Control, Commission mi 
of Education; School Hoards; Sui'kihn- 

TBNDKNT OF SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE, — A term used 
very generally in the Now England Sintra for 
what Is elsewhere known aa boaid of educa¬ 


tion, board of school InisLers, 01 hoard of 
school directors The use of the trrm m 
historical, and dates lmck to the lime when the 
board for school contiol was merely a com¬ 
mittee on Hchools uf the town bonrd of select- 
men (liiiaLcca, or council). E p, c. 

See Dihtjhot Syatem; School Hoards 

SCHOOL, CONTINUOUS. — Bee Sebuiou, 
Length of 

SCHOOL DAY — See Period ov Study 

SCHOOL DECORATION, —See Decoha- 
tihn. 

SCHOOL DIRECTOR — ,Sen Directors, 
Sermon; District Bo midh of Truhtees 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, — Sco School 
Manuiement 

SCHOOL DISEASES,—See, Contagious 
Diseaheh, Ini-lctiouh Diheabkh; Medical 
Inspection. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT.—A trim applied 
In the manliest unit of school management. 
There aic variouw forma of Lhc district, as 
follows — 

(a) The Common School District — A on tain 
vtumble ami umuvHy ineguUu iuru, uf viuyiuR 
size, the boil in lan ch of which are formed and 
changed by uullmnly to Hint the convenience 
of the mndentH, and the people of which 
unite in Min partial 01 complete supporL of a 
school or hoIiooIh, It is next to the oldest 
unit ol aohool mgfinizalion m Mm United 
KLntea and the mnalhvU civil division recog¬ 
nized Uaually it 1 h a .small aiea, varying 
from one or two Lo leu or sixteen square 
miles, though in Hpnrnely solllcd siaLcs a 
district ia not mfierpimtly of huge area. 
The tendency has been Lo nululivido Llio dis- 
tric:L in older lo living the aohool neaier Lo lho 
child Eloquently diatiicLa have not mcno 
Llinn half a dozen fanffliefl, olid district with 
but one family anil even with but one oluld have 
had a legal existence, A dialucl may be sub¬ 
divided Lo form a new district, may pait with 
a poitiou of iL b area to enable sumo resident 
to become ft member of an adjoining district, 
so nfl to enable Ins olnldien to nLleiul a nearer 
school; and may have territory from other 
districts added to it for this or other purposes, 
A school house is lonntcd nt some point in Lho 
disLricl and a school is maintained. The 
local governing authority Tor ruial school 
districts is comm only a board of tlirco district 
trustees, ni district Hchool diirclors. (See 
DiHTIHCT RoAIIDH OK TntJHTBKH; DlpTlIICT 
Meeting; and Dihtiikjt Hyhtem ) 

The aehool district being the uniL, the torm 
ia nlao applied Lo laigoi AicnHlbnn Llie rurnl 
Bcliool (lisliict It may bo coincident with a 
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town or township, na In Connect Lieut and 
Indiana (See Town System; Township 
System-) A aity with a large mid complicated 
school system is in reality only a school district 
grown large, and in many sLates it is so re¬ 
garded, (Sec City School Administration ) 
Hence a school diatriat may be governed by a 
board of sahool trustees oi school directors 
(usually three), aa in lural districts; by a 
township trustee (Indiana), or trustees (Oluo); 
by a town school committee (New England); 
01 by a city board or education. 

(b) Joint District — A term applied to a 
school district lying pmtly in two or more 
civil divisions, as in each of two townships, 
or two counties. The district is governed 
locally, just as a common, school district, but 
it reports to and is governed by the township or 
county authorities of only one of the two or 
more civil divisions, usually the one m which 
tho sahoolhousc is located, 

(c) Union and High School Districts. — A 
union or two or more districts for some educa¬ 
tional purposes, such as a union of school 
districts with tne transportation of pupils to 
a central school (see Consolidation of 
Schools), oi a union of a number of common 
school disbuds to foim a high school diaLricb, 
known as a union high .school, the districts 
keeping their identity foi elementary school 
purposes, and paying their quota for the 
-support of the high school. Joint union high 
schools may likewise be formed by tho union 
of districts lying in two or more counties. 
(See School Unions.) 

(d) Special or Independent Districts. —These 

are districts organized nuclei special laws, and 
aie usually granted soma special privilege 
The most common of these are the special tax 
districts., formed, genemUy, in the southern 
states, where a town or city is allowed to oigan- 
izo aa a special tax district, levy special local 
taxation, and enjoy certain special pnvilegca. 
See aitides on tho state systems of Aikanaaa, 
Georgia, and Iowa, which contain examples of 
this form of district, In some eases, such 
special Lax districts escape paying their piopcr 
snare of any county school tax levied, and thus 
work injury to the rural and small town 
schools The so-called independent school 
districts of Iowa are good examples of this, 
as arc nlso the town and city school systems 
in a immbci of other states. E. P. C 
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School Laws oi tho different sLaLcs. 

SCHOOL ECONOMY — Bee School Man¬ 
agement, 

SCHOOL EXCURSIONS.—See Excur¬ 
sions, School. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS —See Exhibi¬ 
tions, School, 

SCHOOL EXTENSION — See School as 
a Social Center; University Extension, 

SCHOOL FEES —Sec Fees, 

SCHOOL FESTIVALS. — See Festivals, 
School. 

SCHOOL FUND COMMISSIONERS.— 
A state body, known by this or by Borne 
analogous title, is to be round in many of tho 
Western states, Sometimes the board ia known 
as a Board of School Fund Commissioners 
(Kansas), but maic ficqucntly as a State Boaul 
of Land Commissioner Sucli boards have 
control of the sale of lands granted to the 
state by the national government (sec Na¬ 
tional Government and Education) for 
all educational and other purposes, and of the 
investment of the funds accruing ftom the 
sale. Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebiaska, 
Noith Dakota, Oklahoma, and Oregon are 
examples of states having such state boaids* 
The governor, the sccictaiy of state, tho 
state treasurer or auditor, the attorney- 
general, and sometimes the state superintend¬ 
ent of schools form such bamds, the number 
of mcmbeis varying from three to five In 
other btatea the state boaid of education is 
charged with the care of the school fund 
(Pennsylvania), or some state official, such as 
the suiveyor-gencrnl, is ohaiged with the 
preactvntion and sale of the lands, and the 
etato ticnsurci (California), oi the state 
comptroller (New York), is charged with the 
piopcr investment of the school funds In 
Rhode Island there has been for a long timo 
a single stale official, known as the commis¬ 
sioner of the school fund, who has been charged 
with the care and the proper investment of tho 
fund. E. P. C. 

SCHOOLFUNDS —There is no uniformity 
in the uae of the terms "common school fund " 
and "school fund" in the United States, In 
some states these teims arc used to designate 
permanent endowments, in others annual reve¬ 
nue derived from a variety of sources In 
Indiana, New Yoik, Oregon, and Washington 
Common School Fund is the official title of 
n permanent abate endowment for common 
schools Georgia uses the same term to desig¬ 
nate the total public school revenue derived from 
fourteen different sources; Kansas, to designate 
the total annual icvenue for common schools 
derived from nil somces, Nebraska, tho income 
ftom the state taxes, fines, foifeitiiTcs, and in¬ 
terest on permanent school funds, Ohio, the 
income derived from the school tax. 

Common or Permanent School Fund De¬ 
fined.—Tina article is concerned with none 
□thei than permanent common school funds, 
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by which term ih meant a fund, the principal 
of which the stale conhlituLion or laws provides 
shall lie kept permanently invested, nml whoso 
income alone, therefore, can he devoted to the. 
support of common schools, Tho title most 
widely used m the United Staler with lefeveme 
to such Xuiidu is Permanent School Fund 
Some fouitecn Btntcs use exactly or nppmi- 
matcly this title, whereas only fom. mentioned 
above, employ Common School Fund The 
principal may be held by the Male oi divided 
among and mtilisted for care tuul preserva- 
tion to the counties, towns, ciLlcH. mill villager, 
ns in Indiana anil Missoni i Thin ehi^s uf 
rmids differs from permanent local Hindu in Unit 
they owe theii origin to an net or grunt which 
made provision for the entire sin to or Lem lory 
or for the component units of the Hiune, town¬ 
ships or counties, and did not originate in Home; 
act, grant, bequest, or gift for 0110 oi only a 
limited number of communities or institutions 
within Iho slate. Many cities, townships, and 
schools do possess funds of Hus sLiictly local 
type. 

Origin.—The beginnings of the establish¬ 
ment of endowment funds for schools am 
discussed under the caption Fxiuiwwunts 

iO Tho giants of land made in colonial 
times were {special or local. They did not 
represent a policy ndopLeri for tlui entire eoni- 
momviMillh, The next p>lep toward a system 
of general endowment of .schools was the resrr- 
v allow by the colony of land for mdmols in 
townn voL Lo be scaled. In 1720 (’cmnccLjcnl, 
divided five. townshipa into fifLy-Llwcc purls; 
thiee pails of each town wm icierved, one foi 
Uicsupimifc of a school and Lwofur the iiimhtiy 
Ilelwoen 1783 and 1785 (JoniierLicuL Bold seven 
towns, divided tho proceeds among the towns of 
tho colony already settled, and ptovided that 
the proceeds be set [limit by each town an a 
permanent school fund. Fiom tho proceeds of 
the sale of these town lands, consequently, 
two classes of p pi in [incut school funds arose: 
the first, tho fund belonging to tho colony, 
which wns distributed among the towns of Llio 
colony; tho second, belonging to tho new 
towns, rising from reservations of school lands 
willnn tlie towns. 

The Connecticut colonial policy was early 
copied after Iho formation of tho Union by 
Georgia, New York, Massachusetts, and other 
staLcs, In 1783 the governor uf Gcoigin was 
empowered to grant each county of that state 
ono thousand acres of vacant laud for erecting 
fiee schools. New York, in 17&Q, provided 
Unit in the unappropriated Innda of the slato 
two lots, 11 a gospel and school lot" and i\ 
" Male lot," should be loscivcd m each town¬ 
ship ; Lhe firdl lot for llir hupport uf the (hispid 
and schools within the Lnwnship, Massaclm- 
fields in 17SH provided that m the disposition 
or nil lownH Ihereuflor one lot of 320 acres 
should be reserved for tho mippoil of com¬ 
mon schools in tho township. 


Types of Funds. — In tlm evolution of per¬ 
manent school fuudH iu tin* Hulled KIiUch, J\ ls t 
traced, five types uro evident: (1) Funds aris¬ 
ing from puvatc gifts and hequenUi) (2) funds 
arising from Lhe reservation of hinds by tho 
town Cuv the, support of Hehools within the town, 
(3) funds arising from the proceeds of the Bales 
of imseUied land for tho lmnefit of already 
settled mills of the commonwealth; (I) funds 
nnsmp from grants of lands lo particular towns 
by colonies, (5) fiimln arming from the sale of 
wdioul hitida by Muirs, m towns yet lo he 
nettled, fur Llio support of hcIiooIh within Llio 
town The permanent school Hindu in tho 
United filiileH originaled fiom a further exten¬ 
sion or the policy represented by llm JaM Lypo r 
It \wih only neecHsary for the slides and llio 
federal government, nfler the formation oT tho 
Union, to adopt, Lius pulley foi unsettled lands 
which were Inter to lie formed into Mates, Lo 
bring about the creation of state permanent 
common sHiuol funds 

Permanent school funds in Ilia United Stales 
may be dnnled into two elapses according to 
their oi gin — Mule mul federal, Federal 
funds Imvc been derived, broadly speaking, 
from Uvo clu^ei of sources: (L) lands owncil 
by llio UuiLed R lutes, received for schools when 
the UuriUuy wiw (nsl surveyed and granted 
to (Im individual lowuiMnpn m Lo Llio slate, when 
the state was adimtled into Iho Umon; (2) 
fcdeml moneys, including hums, grinds, and 
appropriations 

llefore llio clone of the Kevcdution, confusion 
and UiLLev antagonism reigned as the rvault of 
Lhe conflicting Mute nml federal claims lo 
WcHlmi kmls UongresH appealed to tho 
slates to cede their cluiiiiM, pledging itself, on 
Ocl. 10, 1780, to disposii of tho ceded lerri- 
Loiy for the emnmnu benefit of all Mutes, in 
n manner and mum rnndriion or sain regu¬ 
lated exclusively by nnngiess, and to form Llio 
Lcrritoiy ceded into Mules to be admitted into 
llio Union upon a footing equal in all respects 
with that of Lhe original Mules. 

New York gave up her elainifl on Mar I, 
1781, mid tho oilier Mutes followed her ex¬ 
ample Virginia rraerved foi herself about 
3,300,800 acres of land, known as tho Virginia 
military rrsor vaticm, for Lliu benefit of her military 
troops CcmnroLicuL made her first cession on 
Hepl, M, 178(1, but reserved for UeiBclf an area 
of about 3,710,000 acres of land lying in tho 
nor Lhe ah tern coiner of Ohio, known as tho 
AVestem Ite.serve, 

Without wailing for OonnceAvcut'a cesaion 
of her claim, congicss, by nu ordiimnco xiasscd 
in May, 1785, had provided for Iho survey and 
sale of li'i public domain in tho West Two 
years Inter, nrunoly, m 1787, im ordiimnco wns 
passed wlueh rcafiirmed Liu* spirit of the or¬ 
dinance of 1785, but inrulc no Hpcuific reser¬ 
vation of Imulu for common schools, but in tho 
conlraelH for tho Halo oi AVostern lands mado 
thcrcaftm lot 1(1 of each township wna set 
270 
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aside for schools and two townships in each 
territoiy or state Tor an institution of higher 
learning, In the not establishing the terntoi lal 
government for Oregon in. 1848 and for Minne¬ 
sota in 1949, it was provided that sections 
numbered 16 and 36 of each township should 
be reserved for the use of schools, and since 
then nil now states admitted, except Texas and 
West Ynginia, have leccived the two sections, 
while Utah, Aiizonn, and New Mexico received 
four sections m cnch township for schools Of 
all the federal lands which have been em¬ 
ployed by states to establish permanent com¬ 
mon school funds, the sixteenth and thirty-sixth 
sections have contributed most However, 
no inconsiderable portion of these funds has 
been derived from federal grants of lands 
given to the states, in many instances, for a 
particular object other than schools, but under 
such conditions that it was possible for the states 
to devote the proceeds to education Among 
such lands may be named salt lands, lands 
granted for internal improvement, swamp 
lands, military, and, ill the case of Arkansas, 
two townships gi anted for a state university 
The 6 pel cent of the sales of public land fund 
has also been added to the school fund by many 
states, and the distribution of tho suiplus lcve- 
nue by the federal government in 1837 lias also 
been an added source The details as to these 
different national giants for education are tiaccd 
at length undor National Government and 
Education, to which tile lcndei is leferrcd. Sec 
also the aiLidos oil the diffoienL staLo school sys¬ 
tems, Alabama, Am zona, etc. 

State Lands as Source of Permanent Com¬ 
mon School Funds of State, — Though some of 
the eighteen states received no grants of lands 
from the fedcial government for common 
schools, every elate and territory, with the ex¬ 
ception of the District of Columbia and Alaska, 
has at Bomo time possessed such a fund Tho 
souicos from which such funds have been de¬ 
rived fall naturally into two classes state lands 
and state montys T lie Literatura Fund crcated 
by New York in 1786 is the oldest permanent 
public school fund in the United States, To¬ 
day New York combines the income of all her 
ermnnent funds, thus making no distinction 
ctween her Literature Fund and her Common 
School Fund. Tho original purpose of the 
fund was not, however, to aid common schools, 
but to aid academies and training departments 
foi teachers m such academics, Pennsylvania 
in 1786 passed an net setting aside 00,000 
acres of unnppioprintcd land for the purpose of 
endowing public schools It docs not appeal, 
liowcvei, that these lands were over devoted to 
a permanent fund, as the Common School 
Fund or Pennsylvania seems to have been first 
acLually established in 1831, Connecticut, 
thcrcfoie, has the distinction of having cicated, 
in 1705, the first permanent common school 
fund, known as the School Fund of Connecti¬ 
cut. It was shown ill a preceding paragraph 


how Connecticut came to possess about 3,300,- 
000 acres of land in Ohio This land was sold 
for about §1,200,000, which sum the state set 
aside as the principal of a permanent fund, the 
income of which was to be forever devoted to 
the support of schools, New York, by an act 
of legislature, Apr 2, 1805, provided that the 
net proceeds of 500,000 acres of state lands 
should be appropriated as a permanent fund 
for the support of common schools Georgia, 
by acts in 1917 and 1819, New Jersey in 1817, 
leservcd state lands for the same purposo The 
permanent school funds of Maine and Massa¬ 
chusetts were both derived from lands lying in 
Maine, at one time all owned by Massachusetts, 

State Moneys as a Source of Common 
School Funds —The moneys and souices of 
moneys which the states have devoted to their 
pcimanent common school funds include the 
piocceds of licenses, escheats, confiscations, 
fines, forfeitures, taxes on banka, dncct taxes, 
appropnations, gifts, lotteries, slave moneys, 
moneys for exemption from military service, 
funds previously established, toll rntes, sales 
of lumberj grass and mineral products on 
lands, etc 

States possessing Permanent School Funds. 
— The District of Columbia and Alaska have 
never possessed a general permanent common 
school fund, nor resoi vations either of land or of 
money with which to establish such funds, 
Pennsylvania and Geoigia formerly had pci- 
nmnent common school funds, but to-day 
possess none, except that m Pennsylvania a new 
state school fund has lccontly (1911) been cicated 
Gcoigin devotes state revenues derived from 
railroads and land Lents and from ceifcam bank 
stocks to the support of common schools The 
Humming states and territories all possess one 
or more permanent endowment funds for 
common schools, or an account which is a recog¬ 
nition of the state's pcimanent indebtedness 
to such a fund, the principal of which has been 
expended, diverted, or lost 

The permanent common school funds differ 
greatly in value in the different states Texas 
possesses two Ill 1905 the combined prin¬ 
cipal of these two funds amounted to 352,060,- 
430, Minnesota's fund, next in size, in the 
Biunc year amounted to nearly eighteen million 
dollars (§17,824,135) The two states having 
the smallest permanent common school funds 
are New Hnmpshne and South Carolina. The 
principal of the former's fund amounted to 
S59,47D in 1995, the letter's in 1996 to about 
$46,090. 

School Lands — The inequality of the funds 
m different states is due to a large extent to tho 
difference in the value and area of the school 
land reserved in the state, As has been shown, 
eighteen states received no grants of federal 
lands for common schools, twelve received one 
section m each township, or approximately one 
thirty-sixth of their entire territory for this 
purpose, fifteen received two flections, or one 
271 
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eighteenth ol their entire area, niu\ three received 
four townships, or one ninth of their men In 
Home states the lands were disposed of almost 
immediately after the a fade was admitted into 
the Union; other states still possess thousands 
of unsold acres of school lands As the Hoctious 
reserved were selected accoiding to an nrbiLiury 
Bchcmo of survey, without reference to the 
value or absence of value in Home states, n con¬ 
siderable portion of the school land lay * . des¬ 
olate regions, whereas m nthei slates they were 
situated in extremely valuable land. It is Im¬ 
possible at the piesont time to secure a satisfac¬ 
tory estimate of the value of unsold common 
school lands, The estimates Riven arc in many 
eases based on surface area, and do not include 
the value of such pioducla as minerals, oils, etc. 
Ill Minnesota in 1004 the unsold school lands 
on Lliia umface area bnaifl were csLuunfad au 
worth S,5,354,086 -17 Since tins Lime an elToit 

lias been made to determine the value of tho 
oro and tiinlici oil these lands, wiLli tho result 
that the protective value of the permanent 
school fund of Minnesota was in 190S estimated 
nt §125,000,000 At the presenL Lime acreage 
or surface value is the only ba^is that can be 
bemiTcd from ah r laics, a basis which, it mufct 
be clear fiom these fads, is thoroughly uimatis- 
fnciory, nat Lo nay misleading 
Inlact Funds and Credit Funds — In ninny 
stales the piincipal of tile permiiiiciil common 
Bchool funds and moneys which should hitve 
been added to .such piniripul have been in¬ 
vested so carelessly, nqiuuidcretl, diverted, 
waited, and embezzled so shamefully that wliufc 
ougliL to be to-day u mngiufu'oiiL rmlnwnwiiL, 
with an income affording an nppieeiuldc relief 
fiom La\aUon, has dwindled In an almost neg¬ 
ligible sum or exists as a permanent tduLe debt 
on which interest is paid out of taxi s levied on 
the present generation The mines of Johh hnve 
been many, among which nmy be named dm 
belling of lands below value, Lhe las terms of 
sale, fniluie lo rucotd deeds of nnlc, lounes 
tin a ugh bad loans, unpaid notea and interest, 
cmlio2zlcmcnL, losses though the Civil War, 
and Josses due to Lhe fuel that moneys de¬ 
voted by law lo the fund are not added to it. 
Ah the result of these fnetH and conditions, 
funds fall naturally into Lwo classes: intact 
funds mul ciedit funds Inlact funds represent 
a ieal pioductivo mveaLmeiiL Coimeclimit, 
Afnssarlmbftlfa, Maryland, Oiegon, South Da¬ 
kota, Utah, and Wyoming, mo among Lhe hLilLos 
which appear lo have kept llteii funds iiiuml. 

There aic three classes of Credit funds: 

(1) Class one includes funds Lhe principal of 
which has been lost or divcited outright, but 
which is iceogni&cd by the state ns a peimrment 
debt, on wlucli the stale must pay annual in¬ 
terest a! lho legal ride Thu funds of Ten¬ 
nessee, Ken Lucky, and the greater porLlon of 
that of Louisiana are examples of thiH class 

(2) Class Luo ifl round m a La ten whose lawn 
provide that the state may expend moneys 


belonging to the principal as fast ns Lhey arc 
covered into Liu* treasury, credit the amount 
to the fund, and pay interest on the permanent 
slate account for common school ft thus estab¬ 
lished Maine, Michigan, and Oluo have 
putHued this policy (3) Class llwee includes 
funds which, though not theoretically, yet nro 
in purl practically credit funds, whose moneys 
have been borrowed by Lhe stole, which in¬ 
debtedness is repicscnLed by state bends that 
will ill all piohalnlity iiovcl he redeemed, and 
which consequently constitute what ia prac¬ 
tically a prunnncnb fitnte debt. The fund of 
(California is in part a credit fund of Lliis third 
class In federal and flluLe reports all threo 
clnsHcs of funds arc roporLed fiom yenr to year 
withouL romiucnt, so Llml many HLates ara 
frequently supposed to have permanent pro¬ 
ductive endowments for common schools which 
in icitlily have nothing but paper funds, ac¬ 
counts or debts which servo no olhei purpose 
Ilian to be an additional somco of taxation. 

Importance of the Funds . — Owing to this 
failure on the part of federal and slate icporla 
to distinguish ImUvccn permanent crnliL funds 
and intact pormunenL funds, the statistics 
given m such lPporlu me imnlcmlinp The 
ltepoit of Lho Uniled Slates Commissioner of 
KilueiUion fur ifjOK (p. 28) states tluiL 4i n cr per 
rent (.OIK) of Llio total receipts Toi common 
Bchuols in lho United Stales wuh derived from 
the income of pen imiueut funds and renin, From 
whirl has already been said jt will ho scon that 
a very considciable portion of this amount was 
druved fiom taxes levied lu pay Lho interest on 
the credit funds Tho comparatively small per¬ 
centage of the whole revenue for lheJnippmtof 
common mjIiooIh, deiived from thn pcnnanrnb 
common school funds and land renLa, is in 
danger of causing n mimmccption of ihcir real 
iresent inipurLaouc ,Several hlaLea derive a 

mge pari of their aohool moneys from sLatc en¬ 
dowments Wyoming in 10(H) derived 49i<y per 
cent of her common school moneys fiom tins 
Hnurcc; Nevada, 47A per rent. Texas in 10(15 
derived 29ft per eenl; hi tho Hnmn year Utah 
and Oklahoma, over 20 ])cr cunt. Seven states, 
Oregon, North Dakota, Indiana, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Delaware, Idaho, and Missouri, be¬ 
tween 10 and M per eoiiL All other stales de¬ 
rived less Hum 10 pn cent, langmg all the way 
from Oft per cent, Kansas, 1002, Lo iVj of 1 per 
cent, South Cnvotinn, lDQfl 
Management of Permanent Common School 
Funds, — The question, whether the permanent 
common .school fund wan owned and hIkuiIi! be 
managed by the alalo or by am filler units, cp, 
towii h hips and caUntinH, was easily selLled in 
such fltates as (hmupcLieuL, New York, and 
MaHHnchmipLiH, where the fund was created by 
act of iegisiiiLuio. llut in n In lea where the 
fund arose from llm prmiccda of Lho sales of 
towiifdnp lands, Llm question aro.se whether Lho 
stale had any ngliL to supcrviHc or control Lhe 
management of the fund The funds of this 
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origin earliest established were regarded as 
belonging to the townships and managed by 
the townships or by the state or county foi 
the townships However, a tendency to regard 
the state as the lawful owner and manager aoun 
appeared, and every state since the admission 
of Michigan in 1937 has devoted its township 
lands to a public perm [men fc stale-controlled 
fund At least six states continue to maintain 
these funds aa township funds 1 Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Alabama, Louisiaim, and Missouri. 
Connecticut, since 1010, has employed a com¬ 
missioner of the school fund, nil oiTiccr whoso 
sole duty is the management and care of the 
fund. Ilad the other states followed the ex¬ 
ample of Connecticut, millions of dollars would 
have been saved In many states the man age- 
men b of the permanent common school funds 
ia intrusted to a single officer, such ns the trens- 
uier or controller In othcis ifc is managed 
by a state board of commissioners, in some by 
the state board of education. 

It would bo difficult to estimate tho impor¬ 
tance of tho pai t which these funds have played 
in bringing into existence state systems of free 
schools in America, They set those systems 
in motion and kept them going Piior to 1870 
the policy of supporting free schools was con- 
si deice] a debatable question. Conditions ex¬ 
isted quite universally in the United States m 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and 
continued in many states long after the middle 
of that centaly, which arc difficult to describe 
and more difliault for the present generation to 
realize. Schools wore rare, school buildings 
wretolled and foul, tho teachers untrained and 
ignorant, their wages small and uncertain 
Some communities maintained no free schools, 
others supported free schools for a bucf period, 
Taxation lor schools, permissive in many states, 
compulsory in a few, frequently could not bo 
levied owing to the hostile attitude of the 
public There was almost no state supervision, 
and efforts to collect the most meager data 
proved futile, Iu tho South and in a consid¬ 
erable portion of the Bast, ftce schools weio 
looked upon as charity schools, State appro¬ 
priations for free schools were frequently not 
applied for, in other cases the money was used 
for the support of private schools Through 
the establishment of permanent common school 
funds, public sentiment has been educated, and 
the free school raised from a position oT acom 
and contempt to ono of pndo and social recog¬ 
nition, 

Influence and Effects—These permanent 
funds wero the first stable source of support of 
free schools in Ameiica, They did not, it is 
true, make the schools of their respective 
states free from the beginning in avery caso, 
but they guppoitcd those schools thiougli 
periods or indifference and hostility. Through 
their influence the custom of depending on 
"rate bills," ic pupils' tuition fees, and other 
uncertain sources foi tho support of schools and 
vol. v — T 


the payment of teachers, was done away with 
The influence of the permanent public common 
school funds has been turned directly upon 
certain portions of the school system through 
enacting provisions respecting objects to which 
the income of the funds might lawfully be 
applied, and also provisions regarding the con¬ 
ditions and methods of apportionment. The 
Connecticut school law of 1790 made teachers' 
wages and board the sole lawful objects of 
application of the uiconui of tho school fund. 
The failure of Connecticut to name any con¬ 
ditions which school districts must meet re¬ 
united in lowci mg educational standards Local 
taxation lapidly fell ofT and the school fund 
of Connecticut was pointed to as a warning. 
The other states wero wise enough to see that 
the evils in Connecticut were not clue to tho 
existence of the fund, but rather to the manner 
of distributing its lcvenue New York in 
1812, three years prior to the first distribution 
of the income of her common school funds, 
enacted that a town must raise by taxation a 
sum equal to its share of the revenue, in order 
to participate in the same Many other states 
adopted the plan of New York, and a permanent 
school fund m such states consequently became 
n lever for compelling communities to rai4c local 
taxes for the support of schools, F_ H r S. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE — Sec Desks and 
Seats, School. 

SCHOOL GARDENS — See Gardens, 
School. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, — Sec School 
Management. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS, — Sco Architec¬ 
ture 

SCHOOL, HIGH —See High School. 

SCHOOL HOLIDAYS — See Holidays, 
School. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE — See Aiicjiitkctuiie, 

tiCHGOL. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. — See llYGWmi, 
School, IIyohine op Instruction; and 
articles on Aiicuitectuiib, School, eta. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE, INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON. — Interim Lionel congi'cssoa 
on Hehool hygiene wcie held m Nuremberg 
in 1901, in London in 1907, in Pans in 
IDIDj and the Pioccfldwfljnro large and impor¬ 
tant collections of papers. The fouilh inter¬ 
national congress in to be hold in Buffalo, USA, 
Augiiat 25-30, 1913. The lh evident Toy this 
congress is Olmilca W Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, and the 
Bccrctavy-gcneyivl, Dr Thomas A Sioiey, Ool- 
lcgo of the City of New York. W. II. 13 

SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, THE 
AMERICAN —Tina association, devoted to 
bho scientific Btmly and spread of information 
ill lcgaid lo school hygiene, was organized 
in Washington in 1007 It holds annual 
meetings and publishes its proceedings. The 
permanent tmcrcLaiy is Dr Thomas A. 
Stoicy, College of the Cit 3 r of New York. 

W II. 13. 

SCHOOL INQUIRY COMMISSION,— 
Sco Pah Li a mb ntajiy Education CJommihbionh 

SCHOOL, INTERMEDIATE. —Sen Iktkia- 
MEDIA.TL1 GllAimfl. 

SCHOOL JOURNALS. — Sqg Journals, 
Educational. 

SCHOOL JOURNEYS. — Sec Excur¬ 
sions, School. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES, —Sco Lidraiueh. 

SCHOOL LIGHTING. — Sea Liqiitino op 
Schoolrooms. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES. —Sco Lunchen. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. — The Field of 
School. Management — The term " manage¬ 
ment ” lias coino to ho applied to a specific 
problem of educational admiiuatiulinn; namely, 
the conduct of the classroom It ia a problem 
pnmaiily of the individual teachci, and ennse- 
miciUly the terms " class management 11 or 
f ‘classi twin management M indicate rather 
mine definitely the field that it attempts to 
cover. In view of the farst thatjt deals largely 
with routine procedmes and aims lo pi event 
waila by aigaiuziug routine upon an ofTccliva 
basis, Lho term ,J Hflhoul economy " ban hpon 
used by some writers as an expressive equivalent, 
School management, ns a body of educational 
doctrine, aompriaca a nmnbei of principles 


and precepts relating primarily Lo the Icchmquo 
of classroom pioccduio, and derived laigcly 
from the pracLicc of successful teachers Tha 
writei8 in the field have inLciprcLcd these 
principles and pioccpts in Various ways, 
usually by refer once to linger and moro fundn.- 
lnenlid piinciplcfl of psychology, sociology, 
and ethics Attempts have been made to 
dcuvo practical suggestions for management 
a pnon from these more general principles, 
buL the bnsia sciences aro still ho far from ade¬ 
quate! that tins may generally bo rogaidcd ns 
an unsafe method of attadcin^ the problem. 
Whom current succensfuj piucticca arc incon¬ 
sistent with bo -called pimeiplea, it ib well to 
examinu Llie principle carefully to determine 
its validity. Waste, confusion, and educa¬ 
tional disaster have HOinctiiueH icsuited fion\ 
n failure to M make haste slowly iJ in working 
out Iho pincticul implications of plausible hy¬ 
po theses whioh me misinterpreted so frequently 
ns immutable Jaws 

Mass Education. — MobL of the problems 
of management and practically all of the diffi¬ 
cult problems arise Fiom the fact that the school 
must deal, not with individuals ns such, bub 
with groups, IIow to sccmc the most effec¬ 
tive uoiulitiona for the education of the group 
becomes then Lho cential problem of manage¬ 
ment Ilonco the importance that attaches 
m the doctrine of liinnngcmcni to such topics 
as order and fliscipline, LJie daily proginm, the 
routine of moving classes, and Lho technique 
of study pmodn, hlcmkhoiu-d work, construc¬ 
tive cjuji'cisea, ct(K IIcuco also Lhc central 
position of lho factor of habit; for the forma¬ 
tion of offer live habits in connection with the 
specific details of school work is the obvious 
method of bystomiitizmg routine and pre¬ 
venting waste. Mechanized routine, however, 
cxisLH not foi its own sake but to the end that 
the work for which the school cmbIb may not 
be unneaoflsniily intciforccl with Conse¬ 
quently, whilo habit is ft ccnlinl factor in 
school management, attention shares this cen¬ 
tral posiLion, habit is tlio means, attention 
the end. Habits must Luke cure of the 
mechanical dcLails in ordci that attention 
may be devoted to those expo lienees which arc 
mm e broadly educative Throughout the 
entire discussion of mnnngonuml, lhc basic 
problem is to determine what organization of 
the mechanics of school work will best pio- 
inolo cfTccLive attention upon the pnrt of the 
mass of pupils to the truly educative aclivUicp. 

School management, however, differs from 
wlinb is now known as ,f Hi'icntific iiinnngc- 
lnent ” in the business world in a very imjicT- 
tant pnilirulnr. 1L touches the child inli- 
mulely (hiring a vorv i m pre^ionablo poiinrt 
of life. The means which it mu ploys to attain 
its end me in l he in Helves fncUiiH jn I he genoial 
education of lho child. In fuel, Homo of lho 
most important on Lemnos of formal education 
are universally admitted lo lie Lho habits ami 
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ideals that come directly from the life of tho Movements m the Classroom — Tho passing 
school lather than from tho subjects of the of pupils to the blackboai cl or to the construc- 
school curriculum which represent, m a much tion tables is likely to cfiuso confusion unless 
more abstract form, the crystallized oxperi- organized upon a routino basis The game 
once of the race, The school experiences of is true of necessary movements involved in 
the child should furnish, and m most eases taking books nnd materials from desks 
undoubtedly do furnish, fundamental lessons Some initial attention on the part of the teaoher 
in tho art of living and working amicably and to matteis so seemingly trivial as those will 
helpfully with one's fellow men. Recent the- pay rich dividends in the aggregate of mo- 
oiica of education explicitly recognize the im- meals saved and confusion avoided So 
portnnee of this factor, and by implication give small a detail as the packing of books and other 
to school managcmcMit a significance that should materials in a uniform ordor in the desks will 
do much to inspire teachers to a systematic be woll worth while. 

study of tho pnnoiples underlying tho art. Insuring Hygienic Conditions —(1) Pos- 

Mechanlzlng Routine, — One of the first turc bo much of the time spent by the child 
questions that tho teacher must ask himself in school requires of him the sitting posture 
on taking charge of a classroom is this What that steps must be taken at the very outset 
details of organization should be reduced as to initiate correct and healthful habits in this 
speedily as possibla to the piano of unvarying regard, Tho proper atructiue of seats and 
habit7 Tho answer to this question will vary desks la discussed in another section (see 
with the size of tho class and tho ago of the Desks and Seats, School), but even with 
pupils Largo masses must obviously be more tho best desks and seats, there will be need 5ot 
rigidly organized than small groups, if the attention from the teacher in securing correct 
essential activities of school life me to go on sitting posture Where adjustable furniture 
with a minimum of distraction, Older pupils is not provided, especial care should be taken 
can and should consider and respect the righlg that tho pupils' feet rest squarely upon the 
of others without depending upon specific floor, that the desk is not so high as to require 
rules, but the younger pupils have yet to ac- a raising of the shoulder when the writing 

2 uiro the necessary moasuro of self-control. position is assumed, and that the desk over- 
n general, tho following points may be con- laps the gent by a “minus distance.' 1 Tho 
aidcicd in this connection.— most pormcious posture is that in which tho 

The Passing of Lines, —-In all large clc- pupil slides forward in the seat, supporting 

mentary schools it is commonly necessary to the body by the end of the spinal column and 

organize a line formation for admitting pupils tho shoulders, throwing tho head inr forward, 

and fov dismissing them Wlnla this is not rmd compressing tho chest, Tho correct 

S ri nun i ly tho duty of the classroom toucher, writing posture is, of course, particularly 
iio responsibility for bia own pupils in line important Specific demonstration of the 
formation usually rests upon him. The aim correct poaturea should bo givon by tho teacher, 
must bo lo admit and dismiss pupils as ox- and tho pupils required to assume one or 
pcditiously as is consistent with good order another of tliesa postures unLii adequate 
and a porfeeb control of the moving lines by habits are formed, Tho program should bo 
those in nuthonty Quiet and order nro arranged so that tho various exercisca of tho 
especially important where pupilg of different school day will permit a frequent change of 
rooms of the Bamc budding arc dismissed at posfcuTO Tho correct standing poalitres may 
different hours, either for leccsa or for the closo also bo profitably demonstrated at the outsat 
of the session. It is well to insist from the and appropriate liabita developed, (2) Yen- 
crntaot that, whether pupils move in lines or tilation and tompeiaturo. Whatever steps 
without line formation, they should walk need to bo taken to insure an adequate supply 
through the corridors and up and down tho of fresh air should be reduced to routine aa 
stairs, Where hundreds of children arc con- speedily ns possible Unwholesome air will 
gregated in a single building, too much caro often accumulate so gradually as to escape 
cannot bo exercised to guard against anything detection, if one depends upon senso stimuli 
that would unnecessarily increase excitement [done, Either the tcachor or monitors ap- 
or prevent adequate control in the event of an pointed for the purpose must form the habit 
incipient panic of attending to the conditions of ventilation 

Disposing of Wraps, —In all schools this at periodic intervals. The snmo rule holds 
inuat betaken care of by a carefully considered in respect of temperature, especially where 
system Whe rover possible, lines should bo temperature is not automatically governed 
passed thiough the cloakroom in both en- by a tliormostat. (See Am op the School* 
Lcring and leaving the classroom^ each pupil jioom; Heating, Ventilation) (3) Cleanli- 
deposihing his wraps in an assigned place, peas and neatness of the clnssioom The 
Whore the cloakroom has but one exit, it is formation of habits that will prevent umvcc- 
better to have tho wraps collected by mom- essary untidiness in the classroom should bo 
tors after tho pupils have entered the room, mentioned in this connection, Tho sharpen- 
niid distributed at dismissal ms of pencils, the filling of inkwells, and the 
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disposition of 'Wfislo po.per arc lho maLLors that 
should be looked ft Nor systematically by 
ipsponaihlc moniLora, Pupils should Under¬ 
stand Uiat muchly shoes arc to bo donned 
before coining into lha coriuloiH 01 cluss- 
lOoinu; m a Is, scrapers, brushes, and blacking 
should be provided for Ihm purpose, In 
modern school bmldiiigH. nmpln lavatory 
facilities are avail able, and cleanliness of the 
person may bo domauded. In any cane, 
washbasin*. hygienic devices for souping, and 
paper towels should be provided in fill schools, 
(-1) Tho bodily fumdions. In rooms that air 
in charge of young and moxpcrionoed teachers 
tho pimlego of 14 leaving the loom " is espe¬ 
cially likely Lo bn adjust'd Tim cncuuriigomeiil 
of regular habits among the pupils wUh regard 
to Llm bodily functions is of inline importance 
If recesses are provided during morning and 
afternoon bcshuiiib, il iu a good practice in the 
elementary hcIioo! to pass all lilies thicnigh 
tiic Inti hies before llui pupils go to the play¬ 
ground In many modern schools, Urn prac¬ 
tice of piovuliug two huge closets m the Iuvjg- 
inont or in outbuildings has given place to 
llm construction of chisels on each Jlom and 
sometimes in connection wiLh each classroom. 
Wliero llii« plan luis been adopted! many of 
Llm evils associated wjlli llm basemenl 01 out¬ 
house closets are eliminated At Lhn same* 
lime, other evils arc likely lo be multiplied. 
In any cann, tho dosrt arrangement should 
permit tho frequent and careful inspection of 
closcLs by some responsible otlicnr of tlm Helmut 
during school hours. (6) Moral houUli This 
suggests Llm importance of pioviding by muL- 
ablo lira linn against vanmm olUev dimgera limb 
muaL always Im considered when large masses 
of childien aro congregated within a small 
spare. It mny bo too much to way Hint Llm 
Uuiehcr Hluiuld know what his pupils arc 
doing at every moment of tlm Lime during 
which ho is responsible for them, but this 
should al least bo the idrul toward which ho 
should work. Tlm supervision of recesses in 
a most important hindion of the classioom 
teacher unless tho principal ass nines LhiH 
function alone. Tlm likelihood is, however, 
that a part of Lho responsibility must be dele¬ 
gated lo lho classroom teacher. Tho janitors 
who aio competent to be trusted with this 
important duty are very seldom to bo found 
In Lius connection, Urn dangoi or pm mi Llm g 
pupils to congregate in the tuileL rooms, m 
llm coriidors. or in segregated parLs of tho 
Bahonl grounds merits aLlenlioii While theso 
groups may bo engaged in quilo innocent 
conveisnLion, it Is well for those in miLhoiiLy 
to lie absolutely nor Inin that mischief in not 
brewing and especially LlinL tho mental filth 
which finds ho ioinly a lodgment in Lhe minds 
of children ih not npi ending iln corruption. 
There is no royal road Lo health in Lhis connec¬ 
tion Tho teacher must ever be on Lhe nlerl 
not in a prying or spying way, but openly and 


with a full realization oT a moat significant 
responsibility 

Tho task of mechanizing loiuino is Biioplo in 
principle but diffieulL m practice, The graved 
diuigor lies, poihapH, in making lho routine 
too prominent in the oyea of both teacher and 
pupilu While, an has been pointed out, it 
may bo looked upon as men a than ft means to 
tile singlo end of schoolroom ouln, white tho 
Imbit.s ami piejuilieos that it ongenders should 
1m of huge impoitauce m LUq out-of-school 
life cd the liupih, it is well for both teacher and 
lmpih U) look upon Lho necessary routino aa 
partiouluilv dime Led lownid making the oilier 
activities of lhn elusmooni possible and prof¬ 
it nblo. Hem, as elsewhere i n tho work of 
teaching, Llm attiLudo in all-important. If 
the pupils are unduly repressed and worried 
because of constant attention to tho matters 
abovo discussed, every purpose of manage¬ 
ment is likely to bo defeated Tjio very end 
that wo seek is mechanized ionium, — routino 
that is automatic m its operation. Wherever 
practicable, therefore, Llm pupils should bo 
led Lo understand and appreciate the economy 
Lliat effective lmhils will piomuic. Diacusqion 
with tho pupils in llm intermedia to mid gram¬ 
mar grades regarding Llui types of activity that 
may piofitiibly bo reducod t 0 n mechanical 
basis should help in smiling the nLtitudc of 
cooperation upon which real success deponds. 

Tho opening day of Lho school is none Loo 
soon to initialo lho miressury halnls. The 
pupils aio generally well disposed, and Lho 
Lcachor will have a good opportunity for 
breaking down Llioir shyness and self-conscious- 
nm by llm biief ih.-,cviromra& vocommcntlcd 
above Too much, liowovei, should not bo 
attempted, mid time should roniftin on Lho 
first any for Homo thoroughgoing class work. 
It is practicable and wine, however, Lo axplaui 
Lho mnro ofumnliiU movements and givo a liLtlo 
pmclico in each. If thin is dono in tho right 
way, tho school will quickly Botllo into the 
deancd routino. 

Onco theso activities have been started, 
Limy should ba insisted upon good-tomporcdly 
but fnmly until they hnvo bccomo M second 
nature " Many tcachcis fail because they 
make tho wrong start, others start nrrght, but 
Tail to sustain Lluunsdvcs, AVhilc initial 
focaluaLion ih Lhe first law of cITecLivc habit 
building, the piovcntion of exceptions is the 
moat difficult law lo Iwo up Lo 

The Dally Program. — Although closely 
rohiLod Lo tho topic of loutum, tho problem 
of tho daily program is so important and in¬ 
volves llio consideration of so many subordi¬ 
nate pioblems that it tloBorvos sciwaLo 
treatment. Tho eliaracLoiisticH of an ollcalivo 
time-taldo vary with tho various grades and 
ages of jiupils mid with Lho typo of school, 
but the following hm lures uto fairly constant; 
(a) Tho Linip-tnhln should provide explicitly 
and systematically for instruction in all of 
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the subjcotfl that are required by the course 
of study, (6) it should preserve an equitable 
balance in proportion of time allotted botwcon 
the “ constants ” and tha u gambles " of the 
curriculum, between subjects iiUnnsically easy 
and subjects intrinsically difficult, and be¬ 
tween subjoats the chief function of which is 
to leavo with the pupils dToctivo habits, sub- 

I ccts that me to result in information or 
cnowlcdgo, and subjects that are inspirational 
in their naturej (c) it should recognize tho 
factor of fatigue, tho necessity foi clTccLivo 
varioty in tasks assignod, anti tho necessity 
for periods of play, relaxation, and iccupara- 
tionj (d) it should bo constructed, ag fai ns 
possible, ill liar mo ny with the findings of 
experimental education, (e) it must recognize 
the practical necessity of dealing with pupils 
m groups, and tho consequent necessity of 
providing adequately for independent work 
by Hie pupils, 

The Apportionment of Tune among Various 
Subjects. — At pioscnt there aro very few 
adequately dotcimined standards with lofer- 

C LEVEL, 


once to this problem, In most of the city 
systems the total available lime 19 divided 
more or less aibitranly among the different 
school activities, and the classroom IcachGV is 
expected to construct the daily time-table 
upon the basis of Lhls apportionment, These 
schedules. vary widely, although thero aro 
some undisputed points of uniformity A very 
careful experimental investigation of this 
whole pioblom is badly needed Pending tho 
con elusions of such an investigation (and it 
would necessarily extend over several years), 
some one of the arbitrary standards should 
be selected as a tentative guides. Tile fallowing 
prcsciip lions now in force in two typical city 
systems may be of interest in this connection, 
Newark is fairly representative of tho cities 
that emphnsizo the content" subjects; 
Cleveland of the cities that emphasize tha 
u form" subjects; neither, however, lepre- 
sents the most radical tendencies in either 
direction, (The numerals m the first eight 
columns indicate the number of minutes al¬ 
lotted each weak to the various subjects,) 

ND, OHIO 


Ghadu 

I 

ir 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIZI 

Per Cfnt 
Total Time 

Opening cserclsca 

50 

50 

GO 

25 

25 

m 

25 

2ft 


Reading . 

GOO 

500 

-MO 

310 

255 

fTta 

■m 

240 

2-1 77 

Spoiling 

Grammar , , 

Language), composition 

75 

1Q0 

125 

ICO 

BO 

75 

7ft 

75 


-- 

-- 

— 

— 

-— 

-- 


1D0 

2 03 

125 

150 

125 

105 

100 

100 

■rifl 

40 


WtIiW 

7ft 

10Q 

IflQ 

1QC1 

OQ 

mm 

75 

5Q 


ArUlmicUc , , , 

00 

215 

225 

210 

225 

m\ im 

225 

250 

IB, lfi 

llhLory , . . 

-- 

-■ 

ao 

40 

— 

■rnfl 

135 

135 

4 22 

CicDKrnpliy .... 
Mliale , . i . 

-- 

— 

-15 

ICO 

200 

200 


00 

7 20 

76 

R5 


B5 

SO 

B0 


SO 

S.DO 

Drawing . 

7/5 

75 

7ft 

75 

00 

no 

R'l'ji 

00 


Manual training . 

PJiyalal()By-liy^lonQ 

50 

GO 

60 

GO 

GO 

ao 

100 

10 a 

4.77 

lfi 

15 

16 

30 

30 

30 

■E9 

30 

i.ae 

I'lijalcnl training . . 

100 

B6 

rjo 

OCl 

00 

Q0 

iHI 

oo 

5 DO 

Recess , . . , 


7S 

7ft 

76 

75 

76 

71 

76 

1 ' 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Glade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Prm Cent 

Tot* r, Tilib 

Opening OI0TCMD3 , 

75 

75 

76 

76 

75 

75 

75 

75 

. _ 

Rending (mo 111) 

coo 

ISO 

130 

200 

230 

170 

150 

160 

22 37 

BpelUng , , , . 

Grammar . , , , 

75, 

75 

70 

75 

75 

75 

75 

76 

6,2C 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

00 

OO 

no 

00 

2.10 

Lanjuingc, composition 

1GO 

150 

160 

160 

100 

100 

100 

120 

3.05 

WriLirR .... 

aoi 

CO 

00 

GO 

CO 

CO 

10 

— 

ft B0 

MaUicrnnliM 

iaji 

24D 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

300 

10.14 

Hist and Civics , . 

—. 

_ 

— 

30 

30 

150 

1G0 

200 

1 01 

Geography 

— . 

— 

— 

150 

150 

150 

160 

— 

0.20 

El Srirneo (inc physi¬ 
ology niul Liyglc-no) . 

30 

30 

30 

30 

1 30 

30 

30 

no 

2,30 

Mimic . 

ao 

GO 

GO 

00 

00 

ao 

GO 

00 

4 21 

Drnn uiK . 

Mnnunl training , . 

00 

(jQ 

ao 

00 

00 

(10 

00 

GO 

4 21 

GO 

oo 

ao 

ao 

GQ 

00 

00 

00 

4 7S 

IMiyaicnl training 

oo 

DO 

ao 

00 

GO 

ao 

GO 

00 

4 21 

Unnvalgncd . , 

45 

25 

36 

3ft 

Oft 

25 

3ft 

05 

2 OJ 

Recess • • 

7ft 

7ft 

7G 

75 

7£ 

7B 

7ft 

75 



1 No formal InaLrucllon Jn Grndn I, 

■ Viral hull your no number -work; optional second half year 


The above proportions may he profitably putcdbyB.il Payne (Public Elementary School 
contrasted with the " ideal Jl allotment com- Cumcidfl, New York, 1905, pp 107 ff.):— 
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I’EH Cf NT OP 
Total Timu 

EnfjMah (including roiklldg, Bpclllng, ^riling, 

Broinmnr, IJLcinLura, nml oral dtuI vvrIUan 

composition) , , . , . > ■ 27.5 1 

AnlhmoLIn . ■ , ■ . < , , ■ • 12 5 

Cloogrnpliy . 7 5 

IliaLory uml Civlcfl , . . , < . 7'6 

Nature Study . . 7 5 

Drawing.. < . 5 2 

Musla , j * . . SO 

riijalcal training . ... 7.0 

Ha-nrlWark , ■ . , , ■ . 10 0 

Opening aiorciica , . , . , ... • 10 0 

1 The corresponding proportion (including nil langunya eub- 
JrcLi) Ja 13,IS for No^rk nwl >10 M for Uloveland 


The general question or the 1 dative impor¬ 
tance or diffcienb subjects of tho elementary 
salinol curriculum is too mtiicntc and involved 
lo bo discussed hero, lb ia miflicieiU to Hay 
Hint publio school standards have becnuiidtu- 
going a process of transformation m America 
during the Inst two dcciulca, nnd Lhat inaiiv 
subjects nio now lcccgnizcd aa ,r constanla ” 
in Lius curriculum which wore not admitted 
at nil twenty years ago, There enn be lit bio 
doubt, however, that the elementaly school 
must always lay ita chief emphasis upon the 
arts that arc! fundamental to social life Theao 
are obviously tho language arts, the arts of 
compulation, and the arts of conventional 
behavior The posiLion of manual training, 
drawing, nature study, and music in already 
fairly eccuro, but the functions of these sub¬ 
jects have not hb yet been clenily formulated. 
Of tlio instructional subjects, — Mic subjects 
that aro to result primarily in facta and pnn- 
ciplcs, rather than in spcai/io habits,—geog¬ 
raphy, national hislmy, and the piiuciplrs of 
liygiene have an easily demonstrated right 
to fiLdt Gonaulemlloii. In gciunal Lho following 
epcei/io subjects may bo leiiLntivcly assumed iisiii- 
tcgral and constant /entities in every American 
elementary sohool oumculum: (n) loading (in¬ 
cluding the mocliiuiica of reading and some ac¬ 
quaintance with English literature*), spoiling, 
wiiting, oral and written composition; (fr) Lho 
essential piocesses of arithmetic; (c) national 
history (m&ludmg civics), geography, and the 
principles of hygiene From the tbcoictical 
point of view, training in monil lialnts and in 
cLiqucttc should be added Lo Lhis lint, but the 
prevailing tendency is not to rccop;ime these 
explicitly in Lite stated piogmm, but rathci to 
insist upon their constant emphasis Lluough 
Hie sohool life of the pupil, The supple¬ 
mentary »nbjccta ( n acccasonca" or "vari¬ 
ables ") aro nature study, drawing, music, 
manual training, doinestio ails, mid physical 
training, The two last-named subjects, at 
least, rue obviously of fundamental impor¬ 
tance!, hut their Hbntusin the typical ukmentary 
cuiriouliun has not been sufTlmciiUy Nlaiulaid- 
Uet\ lo permit their inclusion among Hie cun- 
Htanls at the pjcocul time 

In cmislrunling the daily timo-Uhlc, the 
first task of the teacher in to pi ovule ade- 
ciuntely for the constant oi fundamental sub¬ 
jects These should bo allotted the pencils 


of the day that arc most favorable for the type 
of work involved. The unit of division ig 
the lecitation period, — the period during 
which the class iuccLh with the teacher for 
discussion, rccitnLion, drill, or cxainmnLion, 
I) dilute maxima have been geiievnlly adopted 
in Ainciicpu schools fui the recitation period 
in Llia various giftdes. These aiu known fts 
Chadwicks eUndaida mul nre as follows 
tirade 1,15 minutes; Grades II, Ill, and IV, 20 
minutes; Grades V and Vi, 25 minutes; Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX, 30 minutes These ata miauls 
lOjMc.scnl, of course, the maximal time to bo 
given over to recitation, —not the tolnl tune 
Lo be devoted during each session or during 
each day to each subject, nor tho biiofost 
Lime during which any HlaLed oxerciao may 
extend Sometimes, indeed, it will be wi.se 
to shorten pounds find multiply the number 
of times that a certain type of exercise is given 
during tho day* This ia paiLicularly Lrue of 
periods that me devoted lo rapid drills. 
These should, ns a rule be not more Limn ten 
minutes in duration 

Pioumon foi Independent Work. —Where 
two or more clashes 01 groups occupy a single 
100 m and arc in charge of one teacher, provi¬ 
sion must bo made for alternation of inde¬ 
pendent work (study periods) and class woik 
(recitation periods), The daily time-table 
should indicate clcnily the type of independent 
work that is cuBlomanly assigned for each 
study pciiod Certain subjects do not re¬ 
quire this in despondent pi epa ration; in so 
far as piacticnble, ulnsfl exeioiflefl in these 
Hiibjectfl sliould embody all of the pupils in 
the room, la the eighth grade*, and per Imps 
in «oino cases in Lho sixth and seventh grndos, 
one m two subjoeLs may be prepmed through 
nnaittiimcnls for home study, In general, 
study netiorU may, in two-class rooms, bo 
allotted the same amount of Lime given to 
class work m Lho same tfiihjccls. Up Lo the 
sixth giado, the independent woik in a sub¬ 
ject should piefeuibly either immcdialoly 
follow or iniinediaLrly piecedr the class exer¬ 
cise in that aiibjcpL Onio should be cxercieod 
that independent work Jionnally involving 
the wvvlluR pnaUiui (&uch i\h piepavalion of 
arithmetic lessons) should not immediately 
follow or succeed Toiinnl drills in wnLing or 
drawing or oLher woik requiring the writing 
ndjwAment. 

77ic Disposition of the Different Subjects in 
the Daily Program’ the Factor of Fatigue — 
It may be assumed that the pcnoda of the 
Hchool day that are moBt ravoval)lc fiw mentnl 
work Hliould, so far as possiiilc, bo devoted 
Lo those subjocta in wliiuli niciUid apjilication 
dciniinds the gmiteHl amount of cneigy 
Then* are two problems, then, to consider: 
(1) aL what periods jm energy inoHt icadily 
available for mental ajinlieaLion, mul (2) what 
fliibjectHino noimnlly or mti'iiiHically most fnlipu- 
mg, Tlioio uio wide dirfciencea of opinion 
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Among authorities upon both 01 " those ques¬ 
tions, and doubtless wide individual differences 
among pupila. Much patient exporimento- 
tion ia needed to lay an adequate factual basis 
for safe generalization. Pending the results 
of such investigations, however, tentative! 
hypotheses for tho guidance of present prac¬ 
tice must be drawn from the most trustworthy 
available data. With legard to the favorable 
periods, it may be assumed that the morning 
hours are, for moat pupils, somewhat better 
than the afternoon hours, ancl that the middle 
and later parts of each session are more 
favoiablc than the earlier parts In so far 
ns the relative fatiguing influence of various 
subjects ia concerned, the following table may 
be tentatively accepted It icprosents a 
" composite ,J of the tables constiucfced by 
different investigators in the field of fatigue. 
The most fatiguing subjects arc given an ar- 
bitiary fatigue value of 100; the numerals 
following the other subjects rcpicsent approxi¬ 
mately their relation to those moat fatiguing 
(See Fatigue.) 


groups may be split up and ample opportunity 
and incentive foi independent work provided. 
Program making^ therefore, instead of be¬ 
coming simpler with the congregation of large 
numbers of pupils in single buildings, still 
retains many of the difficulties that confronted 
tho teacher in organizing the work of the un¬ 
graded, ono-room school. 

The following programs have lefeicnco only 
to rooms m which two or more classes arc 01 - 
gaiuzcd. They have been selected from vari¬ 
ous sources and represent typioal present 
pi notices ill the United States. The biicfcst 
inspection of them will reveal the fact that 
each one is inconsistent at some point or 
points with the principles laid down above. 
Such inconsistencies me, however, unavoidable 
in n program foi a schoolroom with more than 
n single class or group 


PROM THE INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOLS (1910). 
FinST-GUADE PROGRAM (THREE GROUPS IN 
ROOM) 


PBWQft 


DUTIATION 

(MminFB) 


VrXEtVDlBT, 


Formal gymnastics (tinaccompanied by niusia) , 100 

Mathcirnatica . , , . 100 

Foimgn Inn go ngoi . . . .... 00 

FurmiU study of mother tonguo (including formal 

compo’uUon, Bpclhng, nv Tiling, ginnminr) , , 90 

History . . , S5 

Geography . . . . . * . . SO 

Nft Lure, study. . . BO 

Drawing . . ..... 00 

Singing . . . .40 


After fclio constant or fundamental subjects 
have been disposed or, the remaining time 
may bo divided among the accessory subjects 
It ia often possible to ftiiangc for these in such 
a way that the work demanded may piovido 
a healthful variety of exerciser for the pupils 
lb is also both possible and pi editable to em¬ 
phasize numerous points of ** correlation 11 
between diffeicnfc types of school work Thus 
drawing and manual training may frequently 
be linked together, and both should afford 
opportunity for a oil elation with nnthmetio, 
Ty/izcal Daily Frogra/ns —Tho teacher 
who attempts to construct an ideal daily 
program is face bo face with an impossible 
task unless he ia responsible only for a single 
“ grade, n undivided into sections oi groups. 
This mode of sahool oiganization is to be found 
in flame localities, especially in the larger 
cities; but oven here tho present tendency 
is to divide grades and " rooms ” into two or 
more groups; hence the nccessaiy complica¬ 
tion of the piogram and tho consequent im¬ 
practicability of malting it consistent with all 
of the principles above laid down As a 
mftttci of fact, desirable ns it would be to have 
cvoiy exoroiso nt the most favorable period 
of the day imd to give to each subject precisely 
the proportion of time that its importance, 
difficulty, aud fatiguing power suggest, it is 
vcistly more important to organize the work 
of tho school in suah a way thot the larger 


fl'Jfi-B 55 
8*5f>-D ID 
0 10-D 25 
0.25-0 40 
0.40-D BO 

o Bo-in of] 

10.05-10 15 
10 15-10 35 
10,35-10 50 

10 50-11 05 

11 05-11 15 
11 15-11 . 36 
II 35-11, <15 

1 13-1 20 
1 20-1 35 
l 35-1 60 

1 00-2 05 
2*05-2 20 

2 20-2 36 
2 1 3fl-2 46 
2*46-3 00 


Opening BKcrciBca 

Reading (Group 3 — beginners) 

Rending (Group 2) 

Rending (Group 1) 

Phymcnl cxcrcjBcs 
Rending (Group 3) 1 
Writing (Jill groups) 

Recess 

Rending (Group 2) i 
Rending (Group 1) i 
Writ Lon orornl spelling (Group 3) 
DrmvlnK (all groups) 

MuhIc (nil group 1 ?) 

Opening mcereises 
Reading (Group 1) 

Rending (Group 3) 

Rewliiifc (Group 2) 

Singing, marching, or gnmea— 
recess 

Rending and -writing (Group 1) 
Rending nnd ml ling (Group 3 ) 
Rending (Group 2) 


1 Formal work Jo nnlhmallo 1 b noL urulortnkon in Indian- 
njialla during Lhe first sdIujoI year Where "number work" Ja 
required, 1L could bo placed at the pafnl*i IndlciUod. 


A THinn-GRADE PROGRAM FIIOM T1IE INDIAN¬ 
APOLIS SCHOOLS (TWO GROUPS IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM — FIRST HALF YEAR AND SECOND HALF 
YEAR) 


Period 


DunvrjaN 


EXEITCIBS 


fl 45-B-B5 

10 

B 65-D JO 

15 

0 10-0 25 

15 

0 23-0*40 

15 

9‘40-0 m 

10 

0 60-10*05 

15 

10,03-10* 20 

15 

10 20-10 .15 

15 

10.35-10 55 

20 

10 36-11 * 15 

20 

li, 16-11. ;jo 

15 

11 30-1l 60 

20 

11.50-12 00 

10 

1 - 30-1 50 

20 

1. 60-2,10 

20 

2. 10-2 20 

ID 

2.20-2 ao 

10 

2j 30-2‘ 66 

25 

2 55-3,00 

5 


Opening OYOTelBCfl 
Lungungo (“A" class) 

Language (*'H 11 class) 
AndimeUo ('’A” class) 

Pliysleiil claes (L-aUi qUbbcd) 
Geography ("D 1 ’ clsaa) 
Penmanship (boLh ctnsflOB) 
Recess (bolli classes) 

AriLhmcLla (“D" clnaa) 

Reading ("A' 1 class) 

Geography ("B” olsss) 

Rending ("B* 1 class) 

Mualn 

Ronding ("A” class 
Rending ("D" class 
Spelling (both classes) 

Reoeas (boLh classes) 

Drawing (bolli olaeflcs) 

Singing (boLh oIqmgb) 
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a FiFrir-c;iiAnn l'lionnvM mvo clashes rw 

HUU M) 

Adapted from Hngley, Cfaaaroam Afanaattncnl (New York, 
mi),n fll 

(tv*crcia [>3 Imbrued am for the reciting clam ) 


Ptaiop 


| Dim\- 
tion 


D <KI 

d, in 

D, 211 
U JO 
0, Oil 

10: in 

10 , Jll 

10 JO 

11 in- 
11 30 
11 50 

i ir.- 

1 JO- 

2 00 


0 10 

fl 20 

■ n no 

■ 0 55 
■in, 15 
-lo no 
-lu.'in 
-li- in 

-II 30 

■11 no 

-12 (K1 

■ i -in 

- 2, DO 

- 2.20 


2 20- 2.30 
2 dO- 2 15 

2 LG- 3110 

3,10-J 30 

3 30- 3,&Q 
3-30- 1:00 


"A*‘ C LABfl 


"II” Clash 


Rtatling 

AriUiinclio 


Opening m rciaca 
SjH'llillK 
bj>tthnff 

I AritJmicllo 

| /Irifftmrlio 
/Vu/uaniAip 
Reccis 

Ilomllng 
Rending 


Arithmetic 

(trugropliy _ 

(ttogrn p/iY I (i CO (trophy 

Physical caerci^ or mnglng 
Lnnfliin^a Urography 

Iunguugo Lnngungo 

IIlaLorv ur I'bj- Language 
aiolugy 

Musiq 

IICCCHfl 

ffnlary D r Phy&i- LUiloty oc rhyel- 

olvyu (ilOBV 

Reading /listdry or Phyii- 

olwu 

Uraun'iQ ar Nature eludu *r Hand- 
Iporfc 

Unnsalgncd 


AN EIGHTH-GRADE PROGRAM (T\VQ CLASSES IN 
ROOM 

Adnpled from Dnfllcy, Chatroom Management, p 07 , 
(EtQicltun ilaUcltcd. mo Tar lUo tec Rlngc elft&aA 


I’cninii 

TIDW 

,( A " Cf-AflB 

“II " Cuu 

0 00 - 0-10 

10 

Opening 
Spells w 1 1 

vlrilhr>jrJir • 

i csorHacs 

0 10 - 0 20 

JO 

Spelling l 

o an- u.no 


A rlLluTlcLJa 

o no-iu 20 

30 

Gr amninr 

[ AriJftrnrfic 

10 20-10 30 

10 

Ptnman ship 

10 30-10 45 

ifi 

llccrsa 

10 10-11 IA 

30 

UrrlniPnir 

(1 ramrnar 

11 , 15-11 -10 

25 

| 1 ‘liifllnlliKy 
or CivIch 

Grammar 

II 10 - 12.00 

20 

Drawing, Nature study, or Aors- 
ru/rum 

1 15 - 1 , 15 

30 

1 IflrtLory 

Jiwtory 

1 . ' 15 - 2 : 15 

30 

/Ivstarg 

I'lnelolofly or 
Civics 

9 in- 2 ■ 30 

1 Ci 

Muni a 

2 ' 30 - 2 15 

ir» 

IlectMi 

2 IG- 3 10 

25 

Physiolopu 1 
or C\c‘fs* 

LRornLura 

3 . 10-3 35 

25 

LI lor a turn 1 

Physiology or 

C'ltiN 1 

3 ‘ 3 G- roo 

25 

literature J 

Literature 1 


l Tlio prcrmniloan Tor llie«o rcon nitons may Involve ciilipr 
“Jionui study" of the “siudy re pi l a Lion" In school (Col- 
Ro^c, hmic\cr, vinM not permit Rome study or arithmetic; 
p| The Tvnrhrr nnrl the School, |i 1 H 2 ) 

1 Mntiuul iralnJnff artfl damn Lie science may bo provided for 
by ollernallun in lliose period* 


A HlOGR\M F 0 I 1 A RURAL OR UNGRADED SCHOOL (FIVE DIVISIONS IN THE 

ROOM) 


Reprinted by permission Tram O I'. Culgrovo, Tha Teacher and l/iu School (Now York, L0ll) ( p 1H0. 


Tjsib 

Dun\- 

1 TION 

1st rmmnv 

2a PuniArv 

IbT iNTUn- 

\trDIATR ! 

2p ISrEn- 

\n pi\te 

A n V a K c r. D 

o an- u > in 

ID 


Gpen 

ffjerpllfr 



0 10- (1 2(1 

LO 

Rrndthp 

Reading 

Real 11U 3 

VTitblHMle 

AtllUmeKo 

D 20- 0-30 

10 

Cnpymrt 

Itenttin g 

1 tend lug 

Aritbiueila 

Arltluriolla 

0 30- 0. 15 

15 

CopVIllH 

WriLM’ii work 

Rinding 1 

\riibiiLi4ia 

Arlllimclia 

0 15-10.00 

15 

IJIarklujiinl 

l\ r mtcn uurk 

ArlilnneLio 

IrifiuJUfic 

Antlimctln 



\M>lU 





10 -OO-IO 15 

in 

Rending 

Drnv-lng 

1 A rl l lime Liu 

Drawing 

Arithndia 

10 15-10 30 

15 

Rending 

Number work 

Anthwdio 

Rending 

iVrlttcn work 

ID 30-10 45 



llerrH? 



10 15-10 55 

10 

IlfniJinp 

Number work 

An linn clln 

lluidliig 

lllniory 

10 55- 11 05 

10 

Wrillcli work 

jYiirn/jerj 

Remllng 

Rending 

llcncllng 

11 05-H ■ 15 

10 

Writ Ira v«nrk 

Reading 

Rending 1 

Itradinp 

RpiUlll)g 

11 15-11 25 

10 

llandvi urk 

Rending 

Naiiiro study 

Rliveioloay 

Reaihno 

11*25-11-35 

ID 

llimiliYork 

Rjiidmp 

1 NhUitd nliiily 

(iL'hBrnuby 

Cltograpliy 

11 [i5-U 45 

10 

1 Number work 

ImTigiineo 

jVnlore si urfy 

(Jrngrapliy 

Geography 




viork 




11 15-12 00 

15 


ll’nfiriff nrifj Drawing 



1! Oil- l. 10 

10 

1 (VllrNb/rr 

HiiRdv\ork 

LniigUaga 

Geogrttpliy 

Groflrnphy 

1 10- l 20 

10 

1 Number work 

II and work 

Lanpnngo 

Geography 

Geography 

1 20- l'30 

10 

Drawing 

Reading 

Lanistingo 

Geography 

C,rammar 

1 30- 1 10 

10 

Rend m K 

Rending 

Ldtiaunga 

fJrnminnr 

Grammar 

1 10- 1 60 

10 

| Uoruling 

Jffodiuff 

Com pnai non 

wuik 

Gramrnnr 

Grammar 

1 50- 2,00 

10 

Heading 

Nntura work 

Coni position 

wuik 

Oraianmr 

Gramm nr 

2 00- 2 10 

ID 

NaLuro study 

Natura study 


C! ra mmar 

Grammar 

2 10- 2 20 

10 

Nnt-nro study 

Drawing 

Snelllnn 

Gra minor 


2 20- 2 30 

10 


I (1/llSIC 



2 30- a, 

15 


lloccw 



2 15- 2.55 

10 

Nature study 

Nftturo fliurly 

Sibling 

Rhyfilology 

Hlfllary 

2.CO- 3.05 

10 

CupylriR 

lllnekbonnl 

AjicfRnp 

I'hj Hlology 

JlinLnry 

3 05- a-15 

10 

Illncklinnrd 

A'jJf/flUO 


Physiology 

Ilhlury 



work 





a in- n.on 

15 

LanjcudKO 

Drawing 

Idbrary work 

HiioIIIiik 

I/intory 

3■30- S:40 

10 

(ten mrl f rnori n 

fr'curml irsrons 

(tcneral Icjjp ns 

Hiieillnii 

HjiPlIjng 

!l . 40- J! 50 

10 

llPlldlng 

ILtMlIllR 

AttUimoLla 

.S|lclbrl(f 


3. CO- 1•00 

10 

Handing 

lCciuljng 

ArltlunoLlo 

ArltlunoLlo 

S petting 


2B0 
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Absence and Tardiness, — The school hnbita 
of regular and prompt attcndnnca are impor¬ 
tant foi two lensons , In the first place, irregular 
attendance and frequent tardiness disturb 
the woik of the school and the progicas of tho 
pupils as a group; consequently unnecessary 
delinquencies invade the rights of the majouty. 
In the second place, irregularity of attendance 
is thoroughly inconsistent with the principles 
upon which modern society, with its highly 
oiganisscd system of industrial coopciation, 
is based; consequently the school that fads 
to instill effective habits in these two fields 
misses mi oppoitumty for impressing a lesson 
that can easily ho goneialized and cruried over 
by the pupil into the activities of Inter life, 

Thcie ia ample justification, therefore, for 
the construction that is coming to be placed 
upon the compulsoiy attendance laws, namely, 
that these laws compel nLtcndancc on each 
day during which the school is in session, 
unless the pupil ia detained at home by hie- own 
illness oi by a vciy serious misfoiLunc in the 
family. (See Attendance, Compulsory.) In 
many communitica the efficiency of school 
work is sadly impeded by tlie failme of paicnta 
to take the " business ” attitude toward tho 
work of education. Children arc kept out of 
school for tiivial reasons, and tlm wiittcn- 
excusc system, which is praclicnlly universal 
in the United States, ia notonously inadequate) 
as a means of insuring justice Even whevo 
the compulsory attendance is enfoiccd with 
a icasonable measure of rigidity, there is 
abundant need for the classroom teacher to 
consider methods and devices foi encouraging 
regular and piomnt attendance 

Two daugcis, however, aro to be no Led in 
this connection. In the fitsfc place, the pupil 
may, under an umviao system of encouraging 
attendance, come to regard regularity and 
punctuality ns privileges that he is conferring 
upon the school rnthei than na duties which 
the school may expect fiom him The dilToi- 
cncc in attitude lime is fundamental, slight 
as it may appear to tho layman, for the un¬ 
fortunate attitude has not infi cqucntly been 
cngcudcicd in certain ultra-modern schools 
and with disastrous results. The second 
danger lies in the overzealoua cndeavoi of a 
principal or tcaolici to insure a commend¬ 
able attendance iccokI at any cost. Extreme 
measures aie likely In many eases to impel 
pupils Lo attend school when they are physi¬ 
cally unfit to do so. 

Unfortunately no generally ncccptcd at¬ 
tendance standards have been worked out 
for the vaiious gi ades and types of schools. 
Not only ia the teacher handicapped by this 
lack oT definite criteria for determining the 
efficiency of his effoits to secure regularity 
mid punctuality of nttondaRcc, buL the flitim- 
tion is still further complicated became of 
practices m computing the per cent of attend¬ 
ance that arc really deceptive In many 


schools, this per cent is determined upon the 
basis of the average number '* belonging." 
This would nob be so unfortunate, wcic theic 
uniform standards for computing the number 
of pupila 11 belonging M to the school, In 
some schools, pupils nre dropped from the 
rolls after thice days 1 consecutive absence 
wul leadimtbed upon their return During 
the period elapsing between the dropping and 
the read mission, these pupils do not foim paib 
of the school's enrollment, and consequently 
then' absence docs not aJTecb the attendance 
record, In other schools, the pupils arc re¬ 
tained on the rolls foi five consecutive days 
nnd then dropped. In either case, lb is clear 
that tho attendance rccoid may appear to 
be fairly good, wlulo in icality the number 
of absentees is unusually largo The most 
piacticahlc way to compute the per cent of 
attendance is upon the bfl&iB oT tho notual en¬ 
rollment, deducting only pupils who have ic- 
inovcd fiom the district or who have reached 
the end of the compulsory education age and 
have loft school permanently The pupila 
leaving to entci private and parochial schools 
should bo noted separately. Notations should 
nlso indicate general causes for unusual ab¬ 
sence. In this way the pei cent of attendance 
will be a fan index of the school's efficiently 
in securing regularity of attendance (See 
Hecouds and IlErojvrs, Attendance ) 

For the average city or town school it should 
be possible to maintain a rccoid of fiom 04 to 
AS per cent of attendance without undue pres¬ 
sure Where tlua rccoid ia not maintained 
the classioom tcaohei should look carefully 
into the causes for the lax attendance. Tho 
best teachers arc caicful to keep informed 
regarding absent pupils, — not m an obtru- 
bive fashion but as n, matLor of legitimate 
personal interest in their pupils. Calling at 
the homes arter school hours oi inquiring of 
brothois, sisters, or neighbors' children will 
convince the paicnta that the children aro 
missed from school and stimulate them to do 
their part in preventing unnecessary absence. 
A policy of this soit, administered good 
tempercclly, will help, even in schools that aro 
supplied with regularly constituted attendance 
officers Theic arc, indeed, indications that 
the attendance officer will come to be looked 
upon less ns a police official and moic ns a 
friendly adviscL and counselor. 

The control of tardiness is often more diffi¬ 
cult than the control of absence. In both 
eases, the interest that pupils may coma to 
take in the woik of the school may bo an im- 
poi taut factor in insuring a good record and 
the school efficiency that depends upon 
regularity and punctuality, but it is tho 
verdict of oxpoilcncc that tlna factor must 
operate upon tho bnsia of cm attitude that will 
lend lo bring the pupils to school regularly 
and punctually because the school is there 
and duty issues the command, This point of 
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view must lie insisted upon or educational more adequate rerogmLion of lho individual 

disaster is almost inoviLnble In Lho average has boon ono factor Fai moro important 

town or city school, tcudiness enn bo reduced than this, in America at least, lias been Lho 

to a minimum of from ano to two cases each unprecedented increase in wealth find the 

month for each one hundred pupils ►Homo consequent inert in hi a loosening of tho bonds 
schools do even bettor than this- Habitual of individual restraint. This condition has 

tardiness is usually duo either to carelessness quite tinnsrorincd the aLLimdo of the people 

on the part of paionLs 01 Lo nil inadequate toward rigoi in the administration of law, and 

judgment of lime-mtcrvnls on Llm part of the has naturally Icon redacted in tho current 

young child. For Lho fanner deficiency, if philosophy of school govorunumt. Finally, 
a courteous explanation of the leasons for and as the prime immediate causn. stands the 
demanding promptness in unavailing, tho almost complete fmmimatitm of tlio teaching 
authority of the law should be invoked IKiougli Cnrim in the tilomouliiry aiul uccoiulary schools, 
an inLerprctalion of the attendance rulings thus delegating Lho inuucdmln control of 
which is thoroughly justified in view of the pupils In Lho hoy whose tendencies may bo 
evil effects, or habitual Ui'dmess upon Llm class Umkod upon as almost imduicUvoly toward 
ns a whole. Whmo Lho pupil nlmin is al fault, government by appeal rather Limn towaid 
cooperation with the parents should ))C Lhn government by eonmuimL A coirolativo and 
first measure. this failmg, bo mo form of mvjp culling factor has been the extreme youth 
punishment that will associate delinquency or the teaching body mid the readily rccog- 
wilh undasirablo lcsults is certainly not only nisscil danger of placing in the hands of im- 
justified hut demanded for tha sake both of mature teachers a large measure of arbitrary 
the child nnd of tho school. , authority. Coffman {The Social Compoailioii 

Order and DiBcipllnc. —- Tho fimdamcntar of lltc Teaching Population, New York, 1011) 
necessity of dealing with individuals m groups dcmoiialvatcs a high degree of probability that 
or masses carries with it by implication tho mom limn 50 per cent of tho eloinonLnry school 
necessity for tho mainlonanco of order It ih tenchors in American schools are urnlci the 
at tliiB point that moat of tho difliimUiu* age of twenty-four. 

in tho management of the olnnientniy school Tho situation with regard to school disci- 
aro concontmted Tho practical nxponmico pline could bo looked upon with less concern 
of Bchooimen testifies to lho fnct that moro worn it nut for the social crisis that ih impending 
icnchai m fail Lliiough inability to mamlmn in the Uni Led Status with rofrrouco to Lho luck 
order than through any othoi one enuso. of respect for law, ordoi, and authority. The 
llueiliger nnd Hlraycr in their statistical study ill scon cor ting and probably unpi ccodentcd 
of tho qualities of merit in elementary toaeliers iiiornnso in dimes ngaiiiHt the poison and 
{Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol I, against pioperty in Ilia Inst twenty yonrs, 
pp 272 IT.) show IhaL diHCiplirinry aiullLy in tho the growth of juveuilo ernno nnd tl hood- 

most important condition of success among linninm " in our largo cities where lr soft 

Lho Lcachom who were included in lho invusti- pedagogy 11 has taken istiongost hold, tlio 
gallon A C, lloyco in a similar sLudv of weakening of lho moral fibor ah revealed in tlio 
hiph-Bchool Landlord finds that, whilo disci- incrcnso of divorco throughout Lho counlry 
plinary ability does not occupy tlio first and in lho general providence of corruption 
place nmong qualities or inoiil, ns in Lho case in slato and municipal ad minis t 1 alien, — theso 
of elementary teachers, it still remains a unmistakable symptoms indicnto clonrly a 
factor or fundamental significance, social condition that no student of conslruc- 

Cortain conditions that now pi avail ill Live aducalloiml policies can alTord lo neglect. 

Amorican education combine with certain Tho gonoral cxlrinsion of tho laissez-faire 

social ciiflC9 to mnko tho problem of school doclnno of school government may or may not 
discipline unusually aculo. Tho tondoncy ho functionally related to Lho phenomena just 
during the past two decades has been strongly noLed, this extension has, howovor, paiallclcd 
and persistently Lowaul leniency and latitudo at cvmy |>omt llw loosening lencloncies in lho 
in those phases of school conduct that wore body politic, nnd Lids concomitance strongly 
formerly ticatcd rigorously. There has been suggealH something akin to cause and ofTcct, 
n pronounced reaction against tho repression —especially when one lomembois that both 
of individual impulso. The "pin-drop" Lypo the general decadence of tho inspect for law 
of order is now thoroughly taboo in our better and order nnd tho parallel changes in school 
schools. Parallel with this development has government are veiy largely limited to Lhis 
gone a radical lcform in tho adininislialien oF counlry FoeiaLor, it is Line, 1ms warned the 
jiuniflhimmlH and penalties and an inci nasi ugly Gonnann against mi analogous danger on tlio 
insiHtont demand that Lho toucher shall seeuro Con Linnnt, hut, grnvo as Lhe niLunl ion may bo 
the ends of good order by positive rather Limit in Germany and especially in Franco, iL is 
by negative inoniui es. _ far from imliealmg ho flrrinuB a crisis n,s impoiuls 

Tharo aro sevoial faclors which liavn lo-duy in Lho United Slates, 
oobpor atari Lo produce Lhis reaction. Tho The Function of Order and Discipline in 
gonoral taiulcncy in socioty ut large toward u Jfthicahoji. — As suggested in a proceding hco- 
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tion, every measure that school management worked particularly toward the realization of 
utilizes must bo judged with reference to two the first condition. They have attempted 
possible outcomes first, its efficiency in to make the life of tho school aonespond much 
securing tho immediately cleaned result, namely, moro closoly to the lifo of society than was 
a favorable condition of the oporntion of formerly the case, In the main, this move- 
other educative forces; and, secondly, its mont has beon productive of good results, 
influence as an cducativo force in itgeir, leaving although in many instances it lias quite over- 
TVifch the individual pupil specific habits, woik- shot the mnrltj for social lifo cqr never give 
ing principles, ideals, or attitudes that may bo the freo play to individual impulse and initia- 
carried ovci into his later lire and become an tivo that some educational reformers have 
impaitant factoi in dotcimining his conduct assumed. Its very essence is a compromise 
The meaau ics that the school takes to promoto betweon individual desire and the common 
what wo tcim good order aro of fundamental good. Tho reform movement has also neg- 
flignificancG from both points of view It ia lected a vory important ohangc that lias takon 
through these specifically that the measure of place in social, and especially in industrial, 
loprcssion which is absolutely essential to life. Tho highly complicated 01 gamzntion of 
effective school work is to bo attained, and it industry which characterizes present-day civi- 
is through those indirectly that tho basic lization has in effect biought social lifo into a 
lessons of solf-control, n lespoch for the rights very close resemblance to school life Tho 
and feelings of others, . tho proper attitude school virtues of obedience,Bilonco, promptness, 
towaid law and authority and toward work regularity, and unremitting industry assiimo 
and effoit may bo indelibly impressed a very real significant when thousands of 

The complication of tho pioblom by the men are woiking Logothcr in a mammoth 
operation of tlio lattor factor makes effective factoiy, or upon a highly organizod railroad 
discipline extremely difficult. It would bo a system, or in a specialized department of 
comparatively simple matter to organize tho governmental service. The " common ole- 
school upon a militaiy basis; in this way tho mentg 1 ' m tho school situation and the sibua- 
superficial and cxtornal conditions of order tions of u real " life aro incroaging far moro 
and decorum could bo adequately fulfilled, rapidly than the differences And this is 
but, as has so often been asserted, the more natuial, for both the school and modern 
important outcoinos which should emanate industry deal with individuals not ns such, 
fioin discipline as ail educative force might but en masse. 

easily bo missed In rospoet of the accond condition, the idenl- 

Whftt mo tho factors that must be considered ization of tho school virtues that will make for 
with icfercncc to theso moio important out- their transfer even when the situations have 
comes? Tho problem bore involves tho few superficial rcsamblanceg, one can say but 
tioublesome necessity of insuring the transfer little Light is needed ns to the factors that 
of training from tho school situation to the operate in the construction of offcctive ideals 
situations of " real ,J life According to con- and attitudes. It is safe to assume, however, 
temporary theory, this transfer is piobablo that the desirable virtues must bo woven into 
under two conditions; first, the prcsenca of tho very fabrio of the school life, if they ore 
identical elements in the two situations; to bocomo effective ideals Tho ability to 
secondly, the command by the individual of a maka the necessary abstractions, — to raise 
method of procotluro that lias boen abstTaoted tho virtues to tho conceptual piano, — un- 
from tho matrix of details constituting tho doubtcdly increases with ago Ono cannot 
first situation and transferred through a expect very much from explicit moralizing in 
process of judgment to other situations, tho lawor grades, but with tho older pupils 
the chances of sucli transFor boing obviously an attempt Bhould eei tainly be made to reveal 
favored by the positive emotional appeal which the absolute necessity of tho types of conduct 
the method in question may make to tho that aro demanded. To this end it is, of 
individual, — hence tho term " ideal" of pro- course, important that rocjuiremcnta should 
cccluro. (See Formal Discipline.) be justified by thoir necessity to the general 

Applying thiB principle to tho problem at efficiency of soliool work At tho same time 
issuo, it may bo concluded that school disci- it should nob be an impossiblo task to teach 
plino|will be operated to insine efficiency of adolescents the need for unyielding standards, 
conduct in labor life (1) if tho school lifo ia for living up to rules that arc nocessary in the 
organized upon the plan that aliaiactcrizeB majority of social adjustments, oven if thoir 

social lire in general; and (2) if the virtues necessity is not apparent in this or that 

rcprcscntod by the discipline of the school, particular instance. To permit exceptions 

— obcdicnco to constituted authority, respect to ooour in tho application of standards is to 
for tho rights of others, promptness, industry, open the paths of least resistance, and tho 
and duty, — are idealized in the minds of individual himself is usually the last pci son 

pupils nnd become, in essence, prejudices or who should deoido whether a lapsa is justified 

emotionalized standards of conduct, by tho common good 

Itocent reforms in soliool organization h/tva A Recoffmlion of the Authority of the Teacher 
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the Flint Gonrtiiion fi f Effective School Govern¬ 
ment — TIuh recognition jh a function or at 
least Ihren fnrturi, ouch of which nmy openUo 
hidcpeiiileiilly of the olheiri. (ft) Tlui peinon- 
nlity of Ul(! teacher JH obviously of Aral, miprji- 
laiico. The uLlitudo of the teuchci lowatd lus 
work mid his reeling of responsibility for the 
government of his pupils me Lhose oloinontH 
in tlic gcncially uiianaly/eil complex colled 
“personality" that mo usually at fault 
when disciplinary troubles becomo serious, 
(riven tins feeling of responsibility foi ade¬ 
quate ichiills ami for Lbo good oi'dm Lhnt is 
both a condition of midi 1 caul la mid an nigie- 
dient in Llmin, and the Leadin' enu .seurcely 
escapes an effective peisonal interest in ami 
Rymimthy with Ins young ehnrgea. Without 
this sruounnesH of purpose and Lius Inlciest ami 
symjialliy, Lbe allLlionly which law anil pul>lio 
HPiiliment mny dolegalu Lo Lbo teachei is 
q ill to an likely Lo work evil as Lo work good, 
wiLhout Lho authority, howovei, and lhn 
recognition of tho luiLlmuty by parents and 
children, tho responsibility becomes a wont 
without a meaning anil lho .sympathy and 
IntelCHt aio hliorn of half then power. Given 
boLli Lho rc(|uisiLu authority and Lho lequisito 
sympathy, mLerest, unit feeling of 1 capon- 
silnliLv, suecess in discipline depends, from tho 
point of view of Lho lenrlusr’s personaliLy, 
upon (I) Htudmm patience, {'}) courage, 
(H) taut (especially m dealing with hyper¬ 
sensitive pupils and with parents), and (1) 
thoroughgoing scIf-eonLiol. To these may bo 
added, as explaining by Lheir 1/iok lho faiLuru 
of many teachers, a good voice, a good govern¬ 
ing M oyo,” and what may be (rather vaguely) 
termed a firnsu of order. K is nlmuuH that 
most or these fantors are ainennhte to devel¬ 
opment tlnoiigh tho discipline of expeiience, 
and this probably explains why ho many 
teachers who eilliei fail ui Auaacod but indif¬ 
ferently at the outset bncomo thoroughly 
oxpei'L in the course of Lime. 

(b) A second fucLor m Lho effective recogni¬ 
tion of tlie tcaehei’s aullioiiby is involved in 
the Lradilions uf tho school It is HUffieient 
to yayin this connection that a school which has 
been a tarLed wiong or in which poneial dis- 
oider lias been poi nutted Lo prevail may offei 
almost insuperable difficulties to Lite mi cress 
of the young teacher. The prmeipnl of Lho 
school is usually the responsible agent in a 
situation of this sort 

(c) The third factor lh leprcsKuUcd by the 
altitude of the commiiniLy toward the work 
and government of the school. It in a much 
simpler task for the CJciiiuin Lcachei to aecuro 
Troiii public-school pupils w maxmiuin of 
cfToit Lltn.ii iL is foi the Amoiican Lonelier. 
The attitude of tho pupils is more uniformly 
favorable In obedience, favorable Lo putting 
forth effort in Lho diiceLion Lhnl the teacher 
HUggesU Whcro this attitudo is not Lnken 
for gianted, tho difficulty of the tcaolioi'a 


task becomes immeasuiably moieased It is 
therefore, a fundunienLal puuciplc of school 
mi\m\Rnwnt that the UuwUev be givenmdhLmnb 
power to insure, other things being favorable, 
an adequate alliLiidc upon the pui L of lho 
pupils towaul Ins authority, Tn communities 
wlu’ia public opinion is unfiivoiahle Lo this 
altitude the position of the teacher often 
becomes intolerable 

I'cnnfhus rmd iiciL'nrda — Every system of 
government which offeolively establishes and 
maintains its miLlunity must piovide penalties 
foi those individuals who fail to 1 euugnw.c this 
authoiity PmniiH, refmmnLonrs, and the 
lnachiueiy of ernninnl law iiie essential Lo 
the protection of the majority anil Lho 11mm- 
Uniiinue of the ooimunn good, livery form of 
eoopeialive society demands the repiesdon 
by Lho individual uf impulses which, " na Lurid' J 
though they may In*, aro inconsistent with 
.social welfare and social progress, School 
government ia iuj exception to this ude. 

In Lho early development of fornnd educa¬ 
tion the chief penalty employed was corporal 
punishment in one form m another, Within 
the past half century the rod of coirection lias 
been used with docieasing frequency, and the 
uesenL tendency in Anicijcan education is to 
janish it on Li i el y It is Reiioially ngieed that 
the movement away from cm pond punish¬ 
ment hnh been hencflcinl. Whether it hns 
swung too far n si ill an open question, Tho 
rod is tlu* symbol of a Lype of suliool manage- 
inenl winch was cbiLracLeiizcd by a ugurous 
iiisiHluuec upon Hliuulauls and by Liu* belief 
that llm inmiatuie child could not be depended 
upon to judge wisely ns lo the course that ho 
should puisne In other uoids, it i erogmsted 
Llies principle of rtnnpulhion in opposed Lo the 
prineiple of nullvidiud niitiulive. The ienc- 
timi which lias swept umdn the rod as the 
specific symbol of this doctiine has tended lo 
cany with it the doolnno itself. And Lius, in 
the wiitiVs opinion, ih wheio the present 
difficulty and ihc* impending danger aio con¬ 
centrated (See Pumihiiment, Cojifoiial.) 

TJie reaction against corporal nunifllmient 
lias bean par allele 1 1 by the development of 
agencies which have, in sumo mcasuic, ful¬ 
filled Lhr function Lhnl Lho rod Fulfilled in Lite 
old-Lime schools. In sonic eomiminilich, clab- 
01 ate sysloins of monitorial service lmvo 
been developed, such smvice being icgarded 
by the jmnil as n privilege mid thus lending 
Itself middy lo employment ana reward either 
for oideily belmiior or for iiieiilomms effort. 
Detaining pupils after ncliool boma and clc- 
priving Llicin of lecesses me leiirosentalive 
pomiUicH tluougli which the endw of good older 
and faithful work are attempted. Devices 
innumerable have been suggested lo give to Lho 
loaohcr aw effective wmtiol over the conduct 
of Llie children for which lie is lespniiHiblc. 
Hpcnccr's theory of 11 natural punishments n 
has been repeatedly urged na a basis foi school 
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management in spike of lLa fallacies (Cf a the failuie bo locognizc this principle that many 
discussion of this theory in Colgrove, The or the disciplinary measures undertaken by 
Teacher and the School, New York, 1011, young tcnchcis work so disastrously They 
pp. 387 IT, and in the water's Classroom attempt to punish the gioup for the shoit- 

manaocmenii New York, 1907, pp. 10G fT.) comings of the individual, they scold and 

Tho doctrine of “ substitution " hns been tin eaten the enthe class instead of singling 
proposed to take tho place of the older doctune out the offenders and treating them indi- 
of M repression," upon the theory that, if vidually. 

healthful channels foi the expenditure of the But individual treatment means something 
child's excess energy be piovulcd in sufficient more than a general method of procedure 

number, tho undesirable expressions will not applied to a single individual, It means 

be foithoonung. Filially, ns a natural consc- selecting the typo of ticatincnt that will he 
quenoe of the emphasis upon self-acLivity and best adapted to the case in question Some 
individual initiative, some schools have gone pupils will be effectively corrected by the 
to the oxbicmo of lawsez-faire and have made simplest sort of lcmindcr, others will need a 
every form of repression taboo, thcieby reduo- sharp rebuke, still others will be won by tho 
ing the school life to a condition that, in a evidences of the teacher's sympathy with and 
few oases, must be condemned as nothing short interest in them, some can be best turned 
of anarchy. (See Punishments and Rewards ) from a wrong course by enlisting the eobpera- 
In general, it may be Said that in Amciica tion of the parents, a few there will still 
the employment or penalties in school manage- remain that must be forced into submission by 
mont has been restricted and discouraged, the mere picpondcinncc of physical BtrengLh 

Detaining tho pupil aftor school hours and It is fatal not to recognize tlvcso types and 

dcpnving him of recesses tiro both generally carefully to study each individual to cleteimine 

looked upon as bad practice. "Scoldings’' the most effective method of dealing with him 

and rebukes arc also fiowned upon, and in the in each instance. 

main the polioy licic is a wise one. Tho uso A second condition of effective discipline is 
of school tasks as penalties (tho writing of the feeling upon the part of the tcaohei that 
words or the working of arithmetical- problems lie is secure in Ilia authoiity, that his position 
in largo numbers simply ns a punishment) will be supported by all of the power winch 
is obviously poor practice because it places the state can command, if this is needed to 
the pupil in tho wiong altitude toward school support him. It is in tins consciousness of 
work, On tho posiLivo side, also, the grant- power that effective courogc lies. To sur- 
ing of material prizes foi good order or for render to the whims of pupils, to let them have 
good work is oondcnmccl, For stimulating the tile consciousness of having conquered. Is 
pupil to effort and for insuring his oidcrly fatal, It defeats the two ends for which 
behavior, therefore, the tcachei must, accord- disciplinaiy measures exist, foi it means 
ing to curient aaccptcd standards, depend anarchy m the classioom and it means a 
very largely upon his personal appeal and upon distoitcd perspective upon the part of the child 
the geuoral aUitude of the commiuuty toward toward the great pioblcm of living amicably 
the work of the school The latter factor, ns and helpfully with his fellows when rea¬ 
lms been pointed out, does not operate so sonablc rules for the welfare of the mass can 
uniformly in his favor as could bo desired, and, be overridden at will by the immature pupil 
in general, it mQy be concluded that he must in the schools, the seeds of that lawlessness 
depend primarily upon the personal element, whiah now forms so serious a social problem 
if he is to do Ins work conformably with in this country are being scattered broadcast, 
accepted stnndards of management. This suggests a third condition, persistence 

lb la obvious, however, that the standards, in the problem of discipline until it has been 
while representing ideal conditions, nro quite satisfactorily solved, The teacher must come 
inconsistent with a satisfactory aolution of tho to take toward the serious cases of discipline 
situation which tlio nvernge teacher confronts, the same attitude of studious patience that the 
The natural result is evasion, moio or lees physiaian takes toward a serious ease of ill- 
unpremeditated, perhaps almost unconscious, ness. Refractory pupils arc just as inevitable 
but none the less disastrous A recognition aa refractory diseases, and it is entirely within 
of the extent of this evasion, if the facts could the realm of possibility that our achool system 
only bo known, would doubtless awaken the will aoonei or later develop its staff of cansult- 
pubhc bo tho utterly impracticable situation ing experts to advise with classroom touchers 
which eonfronts the teacher in those schools regarding the best methods of solving these 
that nro extreme in their insiatenco upon troublesome piobLcms 

nonrepressivo disciplinary measures, The relations between tho school and the 

The first and moat important precept for homo arc often important factors m dieoi- 
tho tcaohei* to bear in mind in solving problems plinnry management, In aystemB that lmve 
of discipline is to doaL with individuals and narrowly limited the power of the classroom 
to recognize individual needs in every corrcc- teacher, an attempt has been made to hold the 
tivc measure that la applied, It is because of parent responsible for the misdemeanors of 
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children, nncl to secure a proper icspccl for the 
authority of the tcnelicr thiough Hie medium 
of parental authoiity. (C’f. J. R. Taylor, 
Class Management , New York, 1008, p. 70 ) 
While llic cooperation of ha me tuul aclioal 
should be encourngeil here ns cl sc whole, it is 
questionable whofchci tho fccachei should sur- 
remler the principle implied in the phiase 

loco parentis, The future efficiency of the 
teaching profession may be at stake here, 
Responsibility without commensurate author¬ 
ity is a word without a meaning, and where 
oim'a authority becomes hedged about by 
iniprnctioalilo lestiiclionH it soon comes to 
be, in effect, n dead IclLoi' (See Family 
Education; Pahunts and Schools, Schools 
as a Sogiai, Centeii ) 

We have already lofcrml to tho grave 
danger of evasion by the Leather of impracti¬ 
cable rulings that limit his ruithori ty Another 
danger, perhaps equally goiious, should be 
noted It is easy to follow the lines of least 
resistance in discipline, to fail to note and 
coircct lapses fioin reasonable lccpiiicinenls 
because of the tedious procedure that one 
must take in oiilor to act consistently willi 
unreasonable restrictive rulings Tlnm young 
teachers aio likely to permit such lapses to 
continuo until inclpiciiL disorder and dis¬ 
respect for autliouty have become chronic. 
It is this condition which rendeia quite ineffec¬ 
tive certain doctrines of school management 
that appeal Lo tho layman ns thoroughly 
pi acticable 

When so many of the teachers in our publia 
schools are young girls, theiiincIvcH jimL nut of 
fldiool, with their native feminine tendencies 
toward lenienoy intensified by the long years 
duiing which they Uicmnclves have hern pupils 
and students, and confirmed by the sentimen¬ 
tal ntlitudo which tho instruction given in 
teachers' instiLutes so often encourages, Ihe 
ohaimcs arc that a good many children will 
bo " spoiled 11 (in the domestic aema^oC this 
term) Tho danger to society which tins 
condition involves is clcnily apparent, and 
against this danger a dootnne or fifthool 
management that is to be effective must 
sedulously guard, even if iL seem a to overem¬ 
phasize certain factors that weia character¬ 
istic of the oldei type of school government. 

Pupil iSclf-go u eminent. — Numerous at¬ 
tempts have been made to solve some of tho 
troublesome pioblems of school discipline by 
developing self-governing organizations among 
the pupils These experiments have been 
suggested by the excellent results which have 
followed fiom delegating a liiPAHurnblc degrea 
of initiative and responsibility for Henool 
government Lo tho older pupils m the English 
secondary (boarding) schools, and also by the 
unquestioned success of * ( self-governing" 
institutions for waifs, of whioli tho Genrgo 
Junior Ilcpublio at Frccvillo, N.Y, ( 5 . 1 ?.), is 
the most conspicuous example. The experi¬ 


ments in iniblio eleiiienlary and secondary 
schools m the UmLed States have not been 
altogether successful, although most of Lheso 
experiments have started out encouragingly, 
In any case, it is clear that the orgiuuzatum of 
a self-governing coiiiiiiunity niuong tlm jmpih, 
while it may result in the effective accpiiHiLion 
of sumo impoiLnnt civic lessons, will not 
relieve the teacher of his responsibility for 
ensuring the welfare of the mass. It is prob¬ 
able that such miieliincry, once set in motion 
and then neglecled by Lhasa in responsible 
millimity, would tend in reflect the evil 
pilules of intuit Holf-gnveriummL much inoro 
faithfully than Lite good |>linsen. (HooFiiiNEUTj 
Mj:le-cioveiinsibnt,) W. C. D 
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SCHOOL MUSEUMS. — .Seo Muheums. 

SCHOOL ORDERS —A term somrtimcB 
used for written 01 limited instructions sent 
out lo UsachcLS, hut much mure genmally used 
Lo mean wnrrnnlH, or drafts, 01 chocks, drawn 
on the school funds by district hoards of 
Li usLera (f? t>.), botmla of school directors, ot 
tho ovecutive o/Tieers r>T hoaida of education, 
in payment of supplies or material furnished, 
or for labor performed for (.lie school district 
drawing Lliu same When school funds arc 
handled by Che echoed boards locally, the 
ordcis arc diawn on the treasurer of the dis¬ 
trict, when all school (lisliict funds me 
retained by the county treasurer, ns in llm ease 
in many Western stales, llie ordom nio drawn 
on Iho eon illy treasurer TJmy are used and 
install, l>y cmlorsomcnt, in the same way as 
mnk checks. JO I\ C. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION — Thin Lopie has beon Lreated 
in a large number of dotnilod ailiclcs, to whicli 
tho roadcr is boro loforroch Tiio Lopio is 
vciy comprehensive, and may bo subdivided 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


SCHOOL SOCIETIES 


into state, county, city, and district organiza¬ 
tion ancl administration, 

For articles oil state school organization 
rind administration the reader is refoned to 
the following National Government and 
Education ancl Constitutional Provi¬ 
sions Relating to Education deal with tho 
relation of national to state school oiganiza- 
tion and administration. Apportionment of 
School Funds, School Funds; School 
Fund Commissioners; and Taxation for 
Education ^ deal with the financial aspeat of 
state 01 g(limalion ancl administration. At¬ 
tendance, Compulsory; Census, School; 
Child Ladoii; Childhood, Legislation fou 
the Conservation and Protection ok, 
nnd Parents and Schools deal with the caro 
and protection of the child on the pint of the 
state. State and Community; State School 
Administration; School Laws and Deci¬ 
sions, and Pupils' Rights, Duties, and 
Obligations deal with tlio state in its rela¬ 
tion to localities and individuals. Parochial 
School System; Private Schools; and 
State vs Private Education deal with tho 
relation of the state to oxtia-sfcato educational 
endeavor. School Boardsj State Boards 
or Education, School Systems; Superin¬ 
tendents of Schools, and Supervisors 
AND Inspectors deal with tho forms of 
organization for state school administration. 
Courses of Study; Supplies, School, Text¬ 
books; and Supplemental Books deal with 
state and local legislation on these topics. 
Certification of Teachers; Examiners, 
Boards of; Reading Circles; Teachers, 
Tenumu of; and Teachers in Service, 
Examination and Training of deal with 
tho relations of tho state to the leaching forco. 
Tho articles on the lustoiy and present school 
systems of the different American states, 
Alabama, California, New Jersey, etc 
(q v ‘) f give in detail the form of school 
organization and administration for each 
state 

For articles dealing with the county organ¬ 
ization and administration, tho rcadet is 
referred to Certification of Teacheiis; 
Conventions, School Board, County 
Boaiids of Education; County System of 
Administration, High Schools, County; 
Institutes, Teachers’; Normal Schools; 
Dural School Supervision , and Superin¬ 
tendents of Schools. 

For articles dealing with city school organi¬ 
zation and administration, the leader ia 
referred to Budget, School; Business Man¬ 
agement and Manager, City School Ad¬ 
ministration; City Schools, Local Boards; 
Courses of Study, Grading and Promotion; 
State and Community; Superintendents 
of Schools; SurEnvisons and Inspectors; 
Special Teachers; Teaciieiis, Tenure op; 
TeaciiehBj Training of. 

For articles dealing with district or rural 


eohool organization and administration, the 
reader is referred to Consolidation of 
Schools, Conventions, School Board, 
County System of Administration; 
Courses of Study; District System; Dis¬ 
trict Meeting; District Boards of 
Trustees, Pupilb’ Bigiitb, Duties, and 
Obligations, Rural Schools, Rural 
School Problem, Rural School Super¬ 
vision; Superintendent of Schools; and 
Townbuip System, E. P. c. 

For school admimstiation in all other coun¬ 
tries, see the articles on tho respective countries. 

SCHOOL OUTINGS AND EXCURSIONS. 

— Sco Excursions, School. 

SCHOOL PAPER, — Sco Newspaper, 
School 

SCHOOL PERIODS. — See Sessions, 
Length of; also Holidays. 

SCHOOL PHYSICIAN. — See Medical 
Inspection 

SCHOOL PLANT, WIDER USE OF THE 

— Sec School as a Social Centeh. 

SCHOOL PLAYS, — See Drama and Edu¬ 
cation. 

SCHOOL POPULATION —See Census; 
School Age 

SCHOOL, PRIMARY — Seo Primary 
Grade a. 

SCHOOL PROGRAM. — Seo School 
Management, 

SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. —See Pun¬ 
ishments, Punishments and Be wards. 

SCHOOL RECORDS. — See Records 
and Retorts. 

SCHOOL REPORTS — See Records and 
Retorts 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. —See Sav¬ 

ings Banks, School 

SCHOOL SCHEDULE. — See School 
Management 

SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 
— See Teaching Orders of the Catholic 
Church, 

SCHOOL SITES,—See Architecture, 
School 

SCHOOL SOCIETIES, — See Associa¬ 
tions, Educational. 
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SCHOOL STATE. — Soo SiiLT-noYEiiN- 
ment in Schools; School Management. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. — See Statistic^ 

lfrlSCATiOlVAli 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE. — Sco 
StfPEJl VISION, 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION. — Sco Hupkr- 

VISION OP INSTRUCTION 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES. — Sco Supplikn, 
School. 

SCHOOL SUPPORT. — Sea Fbkh, School; 
Fuse Schools; Rate IHll; School Funuh; 
ami Taxation for Education A1m> urn lho 
section on School Nuppoi funder tlir nrticlo on 
ouch ol the American Hlnte bcliaol wysLanin 
(Alabamaj California, etc), and each for¬ 
eign Btftte or nftLion (France, Germany, etc ). 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS, TYPES OF. — Tlic 
school systems of Lho woild may ho pIashpiI 
ns national, slide, counLy, or local, urrnttliJiE 
to tho plan of organization and Lho degree of 
control exercised by U\o central mrihnriLy, 
Among the dilTcrent no-culled lmLionul Hrhool 
Hyrilonia, Home me leal iiJilmiuU nyrtloma and 
ollicis mo national only in spirit The school 
systems of Fiance mid I Laly (r/fl.o), for ex¬ 
ample, mo leal neriimul beUmil bywlnm, the 
powci of control 1‘xeu’ined by the central 
authorities at Puns and Rome being very large 
Thu school systems of Australia {q u) or 
(Sennuny (q e.), though a I moil equally con- 
tmliml m Ike dilTeieul dales, me mil nwliOLUil 
school ayatoniH 11L all, but a aeries of highly 
centralized state school systems The school 
system of PriiHun diJToia sumowluiL from Llmi 
of Bavaria, Saxony, or Will tbcnitorg, an do 
also the school systems of Victoria, Queens¬ 
land, or Now fiouLh Wales, Bum ono another, 
though lifttuially Lhcio am many imlionnl simi¬ 
larities, Each state is left free to carry out its 
flehool system as il deems heal, though wiLliin 
each state a largo degrco of cnntial conliol is 
exercised. In Canada (q v) ami Lho United 
Status {<i a.) Lho school systems are also re¬ 
graded ns Btnte Behool Byateins, being national 
only in spirit, buL in each of these count] ici 
the degree of slain cciitializnlion and control 
in much leas than in bucIi slates as Piinsia or 
Now So Util Wales A greulei degree of ccn- 
UnUzation oxistB within lho different Unmuhim 
staLcs than is lho enso in iiiohL of tho Anumeun 
n tales. (Hoo Canada, ICim/catiun in, and 
IJnitkii Ktatub, Education in, for a mom 
dolailod statement of Llin systems of school or- 
gamzirium lov tho two countries) 

Below Lho national aie Lho stale school Hys- 
IrniB, which vmy greatly in Clio degree of een- 
IralizaLion and control. Tho Pumian, Lho New 
South Wales, Lho Nevada, and tho New York 


Stato school system (c.i/.) are examples of highly 
ccntialized sLaLo school systems, Lho alato 
niiiiiHler or roinmmimtcr or superintendent 
for rducatinn possessing Largo mid authontativa 
powers The Hlnte Helmol HysleuiH of Ontario. 
Maryland, and Indiana (qq T v ) represent school 
systems less centralized Limn those just nnmed, 
and in the,so lho hLhAo and lho locnliLy divide 
Lhe authority and the responsibility in dif¬ 
fering ilegmen, The Hlnte Helmut Hystems of 
Swil/eiluml (qv.) and (Begun ( 171 \), on Lho 
othm hand, am hut loosely mgmimnl cantonal 
or county school systems, lho eanlon or Llio 
county liemg Lho real unit of educational or¬ 
ganization and support, while tho Hlnte over¬ 
flight and conliol in weak Tho Hlnte school 
HynUiniH of Ohio, Missomi, and Aikausns (qq.v,) l 
represent a nidi fui-ther mil) division of author¬ 
ity, the school systems in these hIiUob being 
stale school systems only in niuuo, while in effect 
they mo senes of small local school Hysloma. 
— township in Ohio, mid district in Missouri 
mid ArluuihiH,—rinosoly kmt together under 
cither counLy 01 stale authority. 10 P C. 

In addition to Llui special articles on lho 
diffeient slain and national school syBLcmg, 
see hIho tlui following. District System; 
Town Byktem; County System oy School 
Administhation, State {School Adminis¬ 
tration; State EducationalOiuianization: 
National (Jovkunment and Education; ami 
United Stateh, Education in. For Lho city 
ns tv unit of Rrhool orgunimlum mid culmurifr- 
IrnLion, sou City School Administration. 

SCHOOL TERMS — Sco SEBaioNfl, 

Length oe; alno Holidays 

SCHOOL TRUSTEE. — fleo Dibtaict 

lloAUDH OF TrUSTEEH. 

SCHOOL UNIONS.— By this term is meant 
Lho joining of two or more hcIiooI uiuta, bucU o,a 
dhtncLa, LownHhipH, Igwiih, uLc , forsonio cduca- 
Lifjiittl purpose, such as tlui maiiitoimnco of a 
union nehool, or a high nehool, or tho employ¬ 
ment of a Hiipcrihtendont of Hchools. Such 
uiuotiB are permitted Lu moat atatoa. Tho 
union flehool idea \a an old ono, its uso being 
to enable tho Union of difUricls to provido 
what Llio disliicU iiulivitluallj" could not 
provido, Thn union freo flehool of Now York, 
firnt established in 1853, was of tliia typo. 
TIiLh law piovidcd lliat any iiiiion of two or 
moin dint riels might be orgnnizod for tho 

f mip oko of prnvUling fieo schooin and tho 
vying of taxon for tho Kamo Its uso to-day 
is for tlui Hftino gnnernl purpoao. The Cali¬ 
fornia law, perinitling Lwo or moro diBtricla 
to unite to maintain n union cloinentarv 
KTiided .school or a union high school, each 
dirtliicl contributing to tho coat of mainte¬ 
nance in proportion to its hhsiisboiI valuation, 
and curb having lopresonlation on the union 
school hoard of trustees; tho Ohio law, per- 
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SCHOOL UTENSILS 
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milling two or more townships to unite in the 
maintenance of a union township high school, 
and Lhc Massachusetts law, poiinitting two or 
more towns to unite in the employment of a 
union superintendent of schools, mo examples 
of such laws, Tho county high school laws 
common in tho western states virtually pro¬ 
vide for tho 01 gnnination of a union of all tho 
olcmciitftiy school districts of tho county to 
maintain a county or union high school dis¬ 
trict Again, two or 111010 school districts, 
otherwise independent, may anito in the mam- 
lonancc of a parental school, or in tho employ¬ 
ment of an aLtomlnncc officex, Joint unions 
mean that tho districts uniting mo undor the 
juusdiction of more than ono county school 
officer 01 board A high school, foi example, 
might be formed by the union of three school 
districts, each in a different county, and the 
school thus formed would bo under the joint 
control, so fm ns formation, census, finance, 
and yearly reports, nfc least, wore concerned, 
of threa diflci cut county impel mtondenta of 
schools, or tinco different county boards of 
education In most states it ig customary to 
give tho immediate supervision of Lhc school 
to the school officer in whoso county the 
school is located E P C. 

See also Joint Districts, Consolidation 
op Schools, 

SCHOOL UTENSILS —Sue Disinfection 

SCHOOL VISITATION. — Seo Supervi¬ 
sion, Visitation, 

SCHOOL VISITING. — Seo Teachers, 
Training of, 

SCHOOL YEAR, — See Sebbionb, Lenotii 
Of, also Holidays, 

SCHOOLING AND AGE CERTIFICATES, 

— See Leaving Certificates 

SCHOOLMASTER. —Seo Master, 

SCHOOLROOM, — See School Manage¬ 
ment, Architecture, School 

SCHOOLROOM MANAGEMENT —See 
School Management 

SCHOOLROOM TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY. — See Heating, Ventilation. 

SCHOOLS, COST OF, — See Cost of 
Education, 

SCHOOLS INQUIRY COMMISSION. — 
See Parliamentary Education Commissions; 
England, Education in. 

SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR (1788- 
1800). — The German philosopher, was born 


in Danzig, Feb 22, 1788, and died in Frank¬ 
fort, Sept 28, I860, At Gottingen he begun 
a diligent study of " PIrLo the divine and the 
mrirvclloiiH ICant," both of whom gave fill ape 
to Ills philosophy. Ho also came under the 
influence of G, E Schulze, Fichte, Schlcicr- 
mnohci, and Wolf, the classicist, and later 
of F, Mayor, tho orientalist, Schopenhauer's 
caieer wna uneventful, marked only bv Ins 
failure as a uniyergity lecturer at Berlin 
(1820) lie devoted himself to the tasks of 
authorship m expounding Ins metaphysical and 
ethical principles, and was destined to a long, 
impatient wailing foi belated renown as a 
philosopher, Bearing the heiedifcnry seeds of 
a mental malady and suffering from the strong 
temperamental differences of his parents, he 
exhibited a conspicuous personality, distorted 
by unsatisfied yearnings and a special capacity 
for sensing pain. Hia pessimism is an instance 
of the close connection that exists between the 
individual experiences of a thinker and his 
philosophy. 

In Ins chief work, The Wo}ld as Will and 
Idea (1818, Engl tr IS83), Schopenhauer 
presents what he claims to be the true and final 
development of the critical philosophy of 
ICnnt, Ho articulates epistemology, meta¬ 
physics, art, and ethics into il hundred-gated 
system The woild or experience is only 
“ my idea." Science, being only an expression 
of intellect, leads us astray from philosophical 
IruLh, Tho reality behind appearances and 
ideas is blind, unconscious, universal Will, — 
the feelings and desires in all Terms of existence 
ever struggling to flclf-asscrtion and never 
being satisfied This thing-in-ilsclf ib identi¬ 
cal in imtine and humanity, m body and will 
Afl a metaphysical power it objectifies ltBclf 
m inorganic and organic nature, leaching its 
apex in Lhc human brain, wlicic It comes to 
intellectual and moral consciousness. In its 
struggle for existence, will induces inevitable 
and necessary suffciing, from which there are 
only two modes of leleaac. Man may find 
unity wiLh all things through the forms of art, 
where the observer transcends all individuality 
and beholds the Idena qs the eternal forms of 
Will. The aim of morality ia to lead man to 
deny the will-to-livc, and thus escape pain as 
the price of existence, until the unconscious¬ 
ness of ahsoluLc negation is i cached, His 
other impoitnnt writings, IVi/C in Nature 
(1936) and Parerga and Parahpojncna (1861), 
aTC collections of observations on his mmn thesis 
of the primacy of Will, or applications of liis 
pessimism to the affairs of human life His 
philosophy attracted no attention until toward 
1850 

Education presented afield in which Schopen- 
hnuei had a lively intcicat Without sys¬ 
tematizing his conclusions, he scatters his 
observations on training children and youth 
and makes application of Ins philosophical 
principles ill Ins main work and in a number 
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of essays, muhIi ns Education (in Rhtdic* xii 
Pessuni sm ), Thinking for Oneself, Tho Study 
of Latin, Men of Learning, Authorship and 
Style (in The Art of Lilcjalurc), all translated 
liy T* B, Kauudera, 

Schopenhauer's mcUphysica of will and 
ethical pcs si mi Bin preclude Llio possibility of 
education in any real flense of the word, 
Character is born with n neraoii, ami is there¬ 
fore unalterable. With me unehnngcablene'm 
of the ahamcleiiBticH of will, education cannot 
hope to lessen suffering, much lens bring in 
hanpincBB There m no evidence aC profit m 
minatory, and the bulk of mankind is regarded 
ns indifTereiii and the plaything (d impeiHOim) 
forces. To such views Lliero can be justi¬ 
fication of education, pijHitivr belief in which 
is directly based on a keen interest in the in¬ 
trinsic worth of humanity and on a recognition 
of its capacity for development Ills ideals 
of art, Belf-negatiun, and philosophy provide 
no room for the aim of education conceived by 
thoflo who take an ethical view of Lho nroress, 
or who vcganl mind ns vcBuHiug from educative 
foracs. 

On the olhci hand, Sell ope nhriuer'N \ie\v of 
eduactioa is consistent with lurt philosophy. 
Since education touches only the intellectual, 
and not the volitional, Junctions, it is leslricleu 
to phenomenal expeinmce. ItH linuta are 
fixed by inheritance in both intellect and will 
It to pa amble in ohildhuud, became Mini thq 
cerebral and nervous nysLem prcpcnideniLe, 
and consequently intellect is more in evidence, 
will being held m check until puberty* " Tho 
mentai powers develop much earlier than Llui 
needs they are destined to serve/' and cmise- 
iicntly 11 children urn ro Benniblu, rental noble, 
cfiirous of inforiimtion and teachable, ami 
nro more disposed and ftiLed for nil theoretical 
occupations than grown-up people (World 
as will and Idea, cli 31). The end of educa¬ 
tion is 11 to acquire a knowledge of the world 11 
This wnn the kind of eilueaLiou given him by 
his faLlicr, ami it is in agreement with ins 
indue live procedure in philosophizing, The 
chief question in education ncconlingly be¬ 
comes that of the method of teaching which 
uhall produce adequate knowledge, and ho 
adopts for guidance a principal conclusion in 
his epistemology (Ibid,, Hk 1, §§ 8, (l). Con¬ 
cepts always picsuppaao things, tuul aiwe by 
abstraction out of intuitions or perceptions, 
which come limb in the order of time. This is 
Lho character oT natural education as shown by 
the fact that experience teaches dnccLly 
Artificial education, which allows the mind to 
become filled wiLh conrcpts galliciod from read¬ 
ing oi tin (nigh improper Leaching before there i« 
any acquaintance with the appropriate pint 
of tho uense-woild, lends to oiror in knowledge 
and actum and produce distorted and pel- 
verse bcmgR, In Hum demaudinp the uro of 
Llic methods of truth in cducnLion, ho to in 
general agree men l with the pedagogy of Locko, 


Rousseau, and others, IJp to Lho sixteenth 
year of age, per cep turn and memory are lho 
cognitive functions to be exercised. The 
youth/s to bo persistently engaged in collecting 
facts in Lhc fields of mathematics, language, 
nniurnl bcicnce, and hi&Loiy. The current 
practices in education, which import " fin- 
JHhed" thoughts into tho child's mind, lus 
Hoverely condemns becatiHe limy arc a perma¬ 
nent aouree of prejudice and error, On ting 
ground is eomlemupd nlno lho early leaching 
of philosophy, religion, mid gcneial views of 
every kind The unreal fanUuuch of most 
novels make tin* rending of Lliein l)y children 
bjid Selected biographies offer jiiudi heller 
material fur teaching. The logical subjects 
Julvo little educative vnluc. Cleoineliy should 
be taught by immediate perception, and not 
by Lho reasoning Euclid introduced. By 
Jus high regard for the classical literature of 
Clreece uiul Home us lho bent expressions of 
huniftniLy, and his contempt fin imLrioltom in 
national JeLteiH mid hcience, Schopenhauer 
became a nen-huumnwt Acquaintance with 
many bingungcs, Latin being Hus chief, is n 
direct iiiciuih of menial culture Itis convic- 
lum ns to the positive, value of the classics 
was so strong us to lead him to prophesy Hint, 
should they reuse Uj lie liuight (as was then 
threatening)," the age nT luirharumi will loLariij 
in spite of ittihviLvs, lelegnipliH, and balloons. 

The dimst application of prwmninm appenra 
in bis denial of wo-called moral education 
Direct will training is impossible, fm character 
ia fixed. iVi'Limi may be atfooled mbreclty 
by changing or improving motives llnoiigh 
tin? ehuimoto of organized or widened knowl¬ 
edge, The hope of advancing a pupil's 
mornliLy by Leaching him Unit the maxima of 
light and viilue am usiudly followed, is false. 
When he Inter tliHcoveia the clopcpUiiii, In a 
own mornliLy will HuiTer, Instead it to bettor 
to leach the child: *’ lliunanity w bad, bub 
you should ho liolLer.” Schopenhauer also 
diHtiUHled the apparent evidences of education 
in society, Tim many different kinds of 
schools ciraLe the iinpicHSion that the raco to 
veiy much concerned about insight ami truth, 
He believed, however, that the great majority 
tnuglil and learned " only to earn money 11 lie 
was venomous toward the uiiivei ally faculties, 
and especially toward their ultemplfi to Leach 
philosophy His failure Lo succeed afl a 
vnuat-duccnt at Berlin lie aUributed to tho 
iiiliigues of Iuh eolleagues The prize essay 
on his system of pliilosophy, accepted by the 
UnivcisiLy of Leipzig in lrtbl), let Ins fury looso 
again. 11 Ho who holds n pjofessoralnp may 
be said to receive bis food hi Lhc atidl; and 
thiw is lho best way with ruminant animals 

15. F. D, 

HoforoncoB l — 

Ahnolp, (), jVcfto/JCitomirr'fl itfidflOogwcha ytJiaic^lflri 
ini ZuB(ij>\Tne>\liai\Q mil BC(.ncr PhiiQBQima , (I^n- 

yOJiaulza, lUUU.) 
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JoflBPir, M. Die psych olagiacho Grundanschauuno 
Schcijuiihauers (Berlin, 1B0H) 

JunQ, A, Die jU\(lagoD\9cl\e Dcdeutuno der Schopcri- 
haucr'achen ll r illcnalchre, (Berlin, 1800.) 
ScirapENnACTEn, A SQmmlhche Werkc, Ed, hy Frau- 
cnstlldt, 0 vola, (Leipzig, 1873-1874.) 

lTorlfl as H r itt and Idea Trans by II 13, Haldano 
and J Itomp, 3 vole. (London, 1BB3.) 

Selections from Parerga and Parahtfanicno-i trans, 
by T, B Saunders, 77 id Wisdom of Life (Lon¬ 
don, 1800); The Art of Literature (1HD1); S/i-idias 
in JPcmmim (1801), On Human Nature (1807), 
Counach and Maxims (IS 07) 

Volhblt, J. Arthur Schopenhauer* ucinfl -Pcnjtfri- 
hcAlcit, aeinc Leftrc, sein Glauba, 3d cd, (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1007.) 

IVallacb, W. Li/a of Schopenhauer (London, ISW) ) 
Coutalna bibliography (0 pp ) by J. P. Andoraon, 
ZrMUEim, II. A, Schopenhauer hia Life and hia 
Philosophy, (London, 1870 ) 

SCHULZE, JOHANNES (1780-1809).— 
Ono of tho founder 3 of the present eyatem of 
higher education in Prussia, was born at BrueL 
a town in Mecklonbui’g, studied theology and 
philology nt Hallo, where lie came under tho 
influence of Schlciermnchcr (g u.) and F, A 
Wolf (g.u), then, at Leipzig, whoic ho aLLcndod 
tho lectures of the great classicist Gottfried 
Hermann. In 1808 lie was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of the gymnasium at Weimar, and m 
1812, professor of the gymnasium at Ilnmiu. 
In 1815 lie entered the Prussian service as 
school superintendent (Schulrnt) in Koblenz 
In 1818 he was called to Berlin by Altana Lein 
(i q v.) as councilor m the newly founded 
ministry of education In this position for 
forty years he greatly affected the develop¬ 
ment of tho Prussian higher schools and 
u ni vci si ties. 

Ilia most important work was with regard 
to tire course of study in the gymnasium and 
the preparation of its ten oh ei 3 . He retired 
in 185B. Ho published a collection of his 
School Addresses (Schulrcdcn, Leipzig, 1 BID- 
1630, 2 vola), nn edition (together with H, 
Meyer) of Winckelmann's History of Ancient 
Aft (Dresden, 1809-1815, 4 vols). and of 
Hegel's Phenomenology of the Mind (Berlin, 
1641) F, M. 

References: — 

Paulnbnt, F Geschichlo dcs odehrlcn Untemchte, Yol. 
11,310 (Leipzig, 1600) 

VAnnurmurr, C Johannes Schulze imd das hOhere 
Trenmsche Unternchtmctoti m s&wcr Ze\t (Leip¬ 
zig, 1660 ) 

SCHUPP, JOHANN BALTHASAR 
(SCHUPPIUS) (1010-1661). — A German 
preacher and satirist He was born in Giessen, 
and, until the age of nineteen, studied philos¬ 
ophy and theology at the Univcisity of Mar¬ 
burg. In accordance with the custom of tho 
times, he thon set out on a journey on foot 
through tho greater part of Germany, tho Baltin 
provinces, Denmark, and Poland, undeigoing 
various adventures in those troubled times of 
the Thirty Years' War, studying every whoic 
the life of the people, and stopping at various 
universities bo enlmgo his knowledge of the¬ 


ology. In 1632 ho began to lecture in Mar¬ 
burg, but interrupted this work to undertako 
a joutnoy to Holland, where he studied at the 
University of Leyden, In 1035 he was 
appointed professor or history nb Marburg 
and tnught there until 1646, when ho accepted 
a position as court preacher to the Count 
Johann of HcsaGn-Rhcinstom at Branbach 
In 1649 he was called to Hamburg nB pastor 
of St Jacob's ohureli, and died there at the 
age of fifty-one years. 

Scliupp belongs to the best German prose 
writers of Ins lime In his many pamphlets 
and sennons ho vigorously attacked tho foibles 
and vices of his contemporaries. He advo¬ 
cated a Tcrorm of the schools, insisting on the 
study of the mother tongue and on the restric¬ 
tion of the time given to Latin. He also 
demanded a bettor financial status of teachers, 
and declared that there would be no good 
schools in Get many until leaching was en¬ 
tirely separated from tho clerical piofcssion, 
— a thought which was about two centuries 
ahead of his age. P M 

References, — 

Biaouorf, T Johann EaMaafir Schupp. (Nurem¬ 
berg, 1B0Q ) 

Stotzner, P Johann Balthasar Schu-pp, Der dcutsche 
Schulmeistcr and «om iSc/niZwtfjen, (Leipzig, 
1601 .) 

Ziegleh, T. Qewhichta der FQdaomh (Munich, 1S05 ) 

SCHWARZ, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH 
CHRISTIAN (1776-1857). — Gorman theo¬ 
logian and educationalist, bom and cduoatod 
at Giessen, in both the Latin school and the 
university For a time he was a Lutheran 
minister, but in 1604 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Heidelberg, the first 
Lutheran professor at that university 
Sohwarz always took a particular interest 
in education; lie assisted m the direction of 
a philosophical-pedagogical seminar, was in¬ 
spector of schools and churohcs, and for a tunc, 
principal of a private school ot Dexbaoh As 
a student of education he was well-informed 
on the current theories of hia day and in his 
works aimed to reconcile the naturalistic with 
the theological attitude to cduantion, adopted 
Pestalozzi's methods and theory as to sense- 
pempfion and hai moments development and 
Herbnit's view of the educative aim of in¬ 
struction. Ilia many educational writings 
include: Grundriss emer Thcoric del Mddchen- 
erziehung in Hm&icht auj die mitUercn SltLnde 
(1702); ErziehuriQslehe ) 4 vole (1802-1S13); 
Lehrbuch der ETZiehungs - und Unlernchtslehre 
(1805); (rebranch der -pe&lalozzi&chen Lehrbxlchcr 
beim hduslichon Untorrichl (1904); Die S chide 
(1832); Daysldluna aits dem Gebiete der Pddti- 
gofjik j and a number of books on moral and 
rchgiouB instruction, lie nlgo edited the 
FreimiUigc Jahrbilcher ivlt ycrEiemmag den 
VolksscMdwescm. An important contribution 
was made by Schwarz to the study of the 
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luaLury uf education, winch ho issued in L813 from Lhc Hlniulpoml of practice and hocial mtcr- 

wiLli the Lilie, lfrziehuiiQ a Ichre, (See 111 ,study course Specifically this menus Mint Lite subject 

nr EmruATioN ) nmLLer of knowledge is (a) Holeoled, (b) f 0Tm _ 

rieicrenco — ulaled, and (c) aUM^d with apet-Ud ictefenee 

IlMN. W Encitkinpafliwhes Uatulhuch dcr PUdagooik, ^ tho exhibition of the relations of 1IItellcclunl 

h v .SV/iimk,/ rictfricA //cinnc/& CT/incfinii, dependence which ila various par La sustain 

to one another* A typesetter will specify 
SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT, PRIN- and arrange bin knowledge of letters with 
CIPALITY OF, EDUCATION IN. See (Jim- inference to their effective use in lii« cnlling, 
mvn Euriiu*, Education in', The letters will he arranged (systematised) 

in bis cuhc with tin* snine reference to con- 
SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN, venirnm* of \iae. A scientific treatment con- 
PRINCIPALITY OF, EDUCATION IN. — Nidcin them ns vowels nml coiiHOinutla, mul 
See Gkiiman Empiiih, Education in. subdivides \owrU and eonannantn with a view 

to exhibiting principles of unity and of graded 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD —Science nml diveimheution among Uiein. 

Education —Tho lei in mJencc in the House Euilhoi analysis shown that the arrange- 
of knowledge (jrcrcufui) was long lined to iiicnL winch brings to light relation of Tn- 
incUule the entire Buhpud mat lei of study. Udlectuul mler dependence 10 one which ib 
(S ec KnowIjBuuk ) Dining the last two concerned with the subject matter fiom the 
or three eciilums the Lei in has hem commonly standpoint oT picniiHs and conclubhm in infer- 
lesLiicled to one of two hoiimc 1 1: lirnt as a euce. That ih to nay that a scientific fiyaLenia- 
gtmcrnl method of oigaiuzalion or investiga- Lizulion of subject mallei means Lhc Bubjcct 

lion applicable to Lhc phenomena of almost liiatLer is cjiguniml ho ns to promulc tlic easy 

any field, second, as n term to include the passage of thought from any poilion to any 
vuiums aspects of the study of nnUuul phe- other Linougli logical iufeiemic. The material 
noincmi; that is, naLural science The fiist mauler Led and disposed ho that 011c part is a 
aspect of tlic term is discussed under Lhc logical conclusion fioin oilier pruts, while in 
I'apLmns Exi»bii[mi:ntatkin’ p IIyi-otjikhkh, In- turn it nerves as u preinisa from which, in 
uimtion and Dnncoi'ioN, Lou 10, etc {qq u ) combination wiLh other parts, still further 
Even in the second aspecL id the term, Lhc conclusions may ho dnusn. Moreover this 
Hciuuces foim Lou huge a pail of modern rduon- pienim-coiiclusimi 1 elation is two-sided. On 
Lion to be dismissed lukspuUcly in one in tide tlic one liaiul, it in concerned with pioof or 
The historical development, the piCHcnl place IcHlmg. CYiUin cfintideraLions in the subject 
of tlu* sciences in education, Llieir scope ami inatLei may be lentil Leri Lu ill Older to guar- 

ineLhml are Hineforo presented 111 tins work itnLen 01 justify cm Lain other propositions, 

undei the following cup Linn s A\Hiimrounn, On the other hand, it lias to do with fnciliUL- 
Asthonomv, JIotinv, (iKoriiiAi'in , (Ihoi.ouv, mg Lhe iiifcuingor new ismclusions, 01 the pro- 
IhuiENb; Nvnjue Study; l’liYsinumi, moling of discovery, In any given science wo 
Physics, Samtahv Shkni'K, Zooi.utn, etc. attempt to slate our knowledge in such Torm 
The applied aspeuis of Llic^o subjects aie LhnUl wiU uiihwim both of IbesM LMiiiircmenls* 
tiealcd in the 111 Lieles dealing with Lhc vurmna ho that we may lest any given pioposition 
aspects of professional and technical eduru- by noLing whether and limv it follows Trom 
turn, for these .see iVmurui.TuriAL Education; otliei propositions taken an cBLnblishod, Qiid 
iNiiimriHAr# Education; Mum tai. Edik:\- also may utilize given propositions to ru- 
TiuN, riiniMAOBUTievh Education; PniHi- live at utlipifl 110L previously known. Tho 
cal Ei)in*\Tiow, S.vnituiy tSi'iKM ii, E»urA- ])moesscH of obluiiiiiig data (or evidence), of 
cation in. dcrmition (i*r fixation nf mcmniig), of gcncrali- 

Plulosopliical Concept of Science and Scien- ziilnui (or reduction to principlea), and of 
liflc Method.—Science is usually defined ns classification (or guided giwiping) cliarac- 
hV H teinalwed knowledge. The dcliinliuu, while Leiisliu of any science, ore the mean a taken to 
con eel as fai as iL goes, is incomplete. Every- miliary Lhe.se icipiii fluents, 
ilay knowledge, Lhe, knowledge ludd m soln- The emieeption of scicnco dciivccl Trom 
lion m " (‘ommon scum 1 ," is HysLeinuLi/eil, enipliasizing Lhc method which yields sysLeiTi- 
It wuutiuuwl heap of disuo mice ted Hmvps. utL/.alion, inutewd uf vesting in lhc mere fact 
The bonds of muon ami the principle:* of of the aceoniplishcd Hyatenb has impoi lanb 
hi uuigement in sue,h knowledge rue mainly edminlioiuil couHequencos. Wlmt is taught 
in aeLieul and social. The knowledge 1 is ouleml, ns science is often nothing more Ilian a pecuh 
out it is not ordered fiom Lhe standpoint of lur or tecludeal body of infoutialion 
and for tlie sake of knowledge, Not, then, Externally npcukiiig, it ia m'ienee. Thai is, 
Lhe prenenee of HVHleinnti/ation ehauiclemes ut Hume timo it was aotnally lenehed by pro- 
Hfiienee, lmt the presence of a peculiar pimeiphi nesses uf lelleelive inquiry conforming Lo tho 
and liiethm! of HVAteiniitiziug. iSciemie is general uauons juaL lncntioued. Moreover, it 
knowledge Hvstenializcd fiom thu sLinulpoinL is laliclcd science in tho educational fldicinc. 
of mul for tho sake of knowledge, as distmcL lint in no far as the pujul \h imawaic of Lho 

•m 
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processes of leflective LhougliL which give the 
information its chin acLenslic scientific status, 
it hofl no real right to the title of science, and m 
ao fm as he tloes not hnnself go Lino ugh these 
processes and thereby take an nctivc part in 
pci forming the spocifio logical processes that 
transform the body ol facts and Jim* into a 
science, tlicic is no genuine study of scumcc. 
There js merely the aoQiiisJ fcion of ji certain 
bulk of externally Communicated inform n Lion, 
information which is, indeed, distinctive in 
Ub teohmord leminejiogy, but which for Unit 
very reason ia more remote from tiny actual 
thinking on his own pail than acquired infor¬ 
mation or ft moro familial sort 

It may be seriously questioned whether these 
considoifttrions do noL throw light upon tho 
failure of much science teaching to jcnh^o 
the expectnticnis of those who have been 
especially urgent in scouring the intrcidiiGlion 
of aaicucc into the ouniculum, When science 
ig Caught as so limoli ready-made subject 
matter, instead of ns a subject matter in pro¬ 
cess of making, by menus of the mas lei y and 
Uflo of ccjtrun methods of inquiry and reflec¬ 
tion, Lliorc i« no more icnaon lo expect rc- 
euHs of intellectual enlightenment or practical 
utility than in the case of memorizing a col¬ 
lection or noiiHcieiitifio mfttciial, While the 
introduction of laboratory equipment and the 
use of experiment and observation Finnishes, 
of course, one imltepeiiaiiblc factor in the teach¬ 
ing of science as method, it clous not of itself 
meet the entire need, It is possible foi stu¬ 
dents to gain fncilUy in the manipulation of 
/ii/iiDi'i/jltf and Apparatus without gaining an 
insight into Lhn significance of what is done 
from the standpoint of its 1 &I 0 iu genuine 
thinking, or the making of valid knowledge. 
As long ns bha idcnl of the acquisition of infoi- 
niation peraisLs aa Lhc dominant ideal, to long 
the salient value of seienco for educational 
purposes, the magfary of the inoflt cfioctivc 
methodB of thinking and their translation 
into poisoml nllitndns and hMix will ho 
obscured. or ignored. 

When science is approached from Lhc stand¬ 
point of method, it is obvious that no ahio- 
lutcly new operations me involved in it lb 
docs not depart fium the factors employed in 
the lcflective examination of any topic (see 
Pnom, em ; IlypoTiiusih • Expeiiiment; also 
Kuthou and Induction) so fav as introducing 
new operations is concerned, but only by sup¬ 
plying the conditions of incicnscd control and 
care under which to cany on these operations. 
If scientific meLhoda depm ted essentially from 
tho methods of reflection mid deliberation 
employed in the daily aflairs of life, educa¬ 
tion in them would bo of comparatively little 
avail outside of the specialised piivfliuL of a 
science. But Hmee Lhey present n. purifica¬ 
tion and intensification of the usual methods 
through making picoisc and adequate Lho 
conditions that cider irtlo their use, proper 


Leaching o/ scientific method affords the most 
effective of all agencies for conccting, extend¬ 
ing, and confhming the habits of reflection 
indispensable to a cultivated and useful life 
Tina pioper teaching, in addition to the 
emphasis upon intellectual method already 
considcied, demands that the growth of 
scientific problems out of the situations of 
everyday life be taken into account, instead 
of plunging at once into tho technical scien¬ 
tific niftlarial without a modulated transition, 
and that pams be taken to insure application 
of ecieiifcifio results to the interpretation of 
everyday situations, J D, 

SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY, — gee Expeu- 
imejNT in Education; Psychology, Educa¬ 
tional, also Tests, Child Study 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES —Organizations 
pf persons associating together Tor mutual 
interchange of ideas and the advancement 
of either scicuco in general 01 some special 
brancli Historically such societies were gen¬ 
eral in chftinctci, as inighL be expeoLed rrcun the 
limited iangc of scientific knowledge, Their 
development is almust parallel with that of 
acndoimoq (q v ), a term generally but not 
always reserved foi societies, Tor tho promotion 
of learning in other fields than science, While 
scientific societies nre found springing up 
here and there m Europe in the seventeenth 
century, their multiplication and further 
development belong to the latter pail of tho 
eighteenth and the whole or the nineteenth 
eejihirip* As Lho di fluent rlrp/irimejits of 
scientific knowledge increased in scope and 
became more and more specialised, branches 
wne&phL oil bom Lho older and more general 
societies or cnlholy new organizations were 
formed But the very incicasc and spccinliza- 
lion Jed lo the need of some oifianization of a 
general character and wider scope, national or 
international, which would oITer a common 
mewling pinco for the mow monitored bavin eh e 3 
and mu to scholars feu 1 Lhc promotion or science 
m genpial lienee theic arose societies like 
the Hrtlrsh Association and the American 
Association, each with its twelve sections 
Side by Mile with the societies for scientific 
inquiry, there also mo&c in the last century 
societies for tho study of the applied profes¬ 
sional branches, such as medicine, industrial 

chemistry, engineering, etc 

Lika other societies, scientific societies aioso 
in response to a need felt by persons of similar 
ideas for opportunities of meeting togcthci, 
reporting on mid discussing lccent progress 
\w Hum own field. Since Lho sciences were 
neglected by the univcisitics, these aociedcs 
served a furthei want Besides afToiding 
opportunities Cor meetings and discussions, 
scientific soojcIjcs have helped to organize 
research, have rocoidcd disco veues, havo 
assisted students, and have encouraged study 
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through prizes, mednlH, cLc. Further, l ho 
cxiatoncQ of common center h pro von Is over¬ 
lapping, secures recognition where ii is due, 
and provides for continuity . of research 
Most uocictiea of standing publish records of 
their work under the title of Papers, Proceed¬ 
ings, Transactions, Publications, or Memoirs. 

England, — Scientific socjioLioh in England 
take their origin, from three societies which at 
firBt, embraced Llio Bcicnccs m general ami then 
Bent out offshoots for specialized departments 
or were imitated on Hinnllei scale The cnrlirsL 
society in England wits pro I m hi y Lho Society 
of Anliquaiies which was founded hy Arch¬ 
bishop l’nrkcH and began tu hold nice Imps in 
1572 nl tjio house of Sir Robert Cotton for Uni 
study cd M tho antiquities of thin ami other 
nations." It enjoyed lho favor of Queen 
Elizabeth, hut for sonic 1 canon it was dis¬ 
solved by James I in 1001, Lo be revived in 
1707, 1 ‘cconsliUiLcd in 1718, and chartered m 
1751, This society led Lo the foundation of 
the following: Society of Antiquaries of .Scot¬ 
land, 1780; Literary and Antiquarian Society 
of Torth, 1714, Society of Antiquaries, New- 
castlo-on-Tyne, 1813, lloynl Numisniatic Ko- 
cicLy, 1830, Royal Socic Ly of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, 1819; ILnynl IliHloucal Society, 1KGH; 
SoaicLy of Biblical Arcbccolfigy, 1871, Fatm- 
ontograpliicnl Society, 1873, Society for 
Hellenic Studies, 1871), lloynl Archinomfiicul 
Institute, 18-13; BriLiah Ai ohm o logical Asso¬ 
ciation, 1843; Ethnological Society, 1843; 
Anthropological Society, 18G3; Anthropologi¬ 
cal Inalilulo, organized by union or Lho two 
preceding, 1871, and called H Royal " ninco 
191)7: Folk Loro Society, 1878 In 1(115 a 
small society avrh formed in London for auen- 
lifuj sLudy, and hold weekly inoelingH Fioin 
this a branch was npliL which was organized 
at Oxford in 1848-1810 us the PJiiIohop lurid 
Society, and continued until 1090. In 10(10 
Ilia Royal Society was established and wns 
chartered in 1002, many mcmhcis of Lho emlinr 
society being enrolled, 

Royal Society, — In 1002 the Society was 
incorporated by royal eluirlei fioin (‘linrlea II 
uiulor the title of the Royal SocioLy, a name 
which it ifl stated was fiiwt lifted by John 
Evelyn The charter was confirmed in 1GG0, 
Gresham College was the recognised place of 
meeting The lloyal .Society from the first 
Buppoitcd and announced important dis¬ 
covert It is claimed that in the disputcH 
with regard Lo Di, William Harvey's doctrine of 
tho cnculalion of Lho blood, the Royal KocioLy 
confusion tly supported Ilarvoy. Boyle's cx- 
poriinonta with the air, culminating in his 
air pump, and Goddard's experiments with 
cuturu were amongst lho carlim records of 
lho SocioLy. Petty produced accounts of ox- 
perimemta with regard tu shiiiping, aiul ChiU- 
lop her Wren on Lho pendulum Aheady in 
1001 n committcn was appointed Lo consider 
" questions to ho inquired of in tho i emotes L 


parts of the world" King Charles II sent 
comm mu calicm s with inquiries aa to loadstones 
and sensiUve plants, and Wren wrb requrated 
Lo make a glnlm of tho moon for tho king 
In 1 G(j 5 the .Society ordmed tho Philosophical 
Transact ion« to ho roinposrd by Ilcnry Olden¬ 
burg to lie prinLed monthly if thcro were 
HiifhcicnL matter After the GrraL Fire of 
London in 11)00, Henry Howard inadn a gift 
Lo Bus Snnetv of lho Librnry of Anmdd House 
Tho collection coUHisLed of 3287 books, chiefly 
firrtl editions of hunkn muni after Lim invention 
of printing, together with 514 vohiinea of 
ehuiee Mrs Tho piesenL library of the 
Royal .Society rmiMhlH of over 00,000 scientific 
hooks on Hcicnlihc Hiihjocts 

Eavher in U1GG, w eolUmthm of nmtica be¬ 
longing lo Mr. Hubbard was purchased and 
became the nucleus of llm Royal Society's 
Museum, which lias for the most pari been 
dispersed, ()na of Llm most interesting faclB 
about Lhe Royal Society is the association with 
it nf Sir Isano Newton, who was elected r 
F ellow m 11)71, but held Hie -nreimUmcy from 
1703 Lo 1727, in which yeai he died, 

Tho Royal Society was in close touch with 
foieign ReientislH from llm Iiist, Amongst 
the emliest iiicmbri* were Theodore llaak 
and NichohiH Mercator Mairellus Malpighi, 
the gieat biologist, noiiL eoiiiiuuidcatioiis from 
HIM onward, nnd m 1IV71 the great Leibnitz 
dedicated n work to the .Society, Huguenot 
religious refugees, including Denis Fapini, 
De Nmvie, Durnrnl, I hvmgulieiH, and Drs- 
innizcimxj wen 1 n great intellectual and par- 
ticulnrly a sciontifie asset Lo England and Lo 
Lhe Royal Society, 

In 1739 lho number nf foreign era who wore 
meuiheiH wns seventy-nine, and it was at that 
data resolved i LliaL those foreign mambars, 
who had pieviuusly paid ihe name subacrip- 
Lion ns English memlmiH, hliould he absolved 
hum piiyiuenlH, In 1780 a tendency not in 
Lo lender admission nunc difficult. In 1847 
it was decided that llm number of admissions 
lo the Society hy llm Council should be limited 
to fifteen yearly, ami this limitation in still in 
foiec. Fellows by the constitution of tho 
Society pay entrance fees and Hub^eripliona, 
but a fund was provided in 1878 which reduced 
tho payments minimi Tim rest of tlm 
income is derived fiom rents niul interest on 
vniimift invcstumnls Copley, Davy, Ilughcfl, 
lluinfonl, Darwin, SylvesLer, Buchannn, am 
among llm most diHLmguiHhrrl members, and 
the Lwo loyal medals are amongst lho most 
distinguished reeogmlioiiH of scientific work of 
Great Hiiln.ni The lloyal MuriuLy iHinlruatcd 
by llm goveriuneiil with the lubiiiniHtration of 
lho iinmiul gmnL of X4DOO for llm promotion 
or scmiitilio ieneareh, and ilIhu receives T1000 
iu aid of Heumlitie puhUealums, The Soclaty 
publislieH a Yearbook and a Record of ita 
nistory (1901), Of Llm papers lead before 
Lho Society, a selection is lnado by a Com- 
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mitteo ad hoc , find these are .published in the 
Philosophical Transactions nr in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Society The Royal 
Society hns also issued a work of altogether 
outstanding importance, vie the Catalogue 
of Scientific Tapers, nil Life under authors' 
names to the chief English and foicign scien¬ 
tific periodicals fiom 1800 lo 18811, in twelve 
volumes Tina Catalogue has rocontly been 
continued to the end of the nineteenth century, 
Willi the addition of a subject index to the 
whole caUloglin 

Othe)' National Societies The most promi¬ 
nent organizations in tho eighteenth contury 
wero tho Medical Socie Ly, 1773, the Linn ra an 
Society Tor Natimd History, 1788, both 
direct offshoots of the Royal Society, and 
tho Royal Institution {q,v.) r 1709. How 
specialized wero tho sociabcs formed in the 
last century becomes obvious from a reading 
of their names- Hoi tieulLural Society, 1801. 
Zoological iSocic Ly. 1829; Entomological 
Society, 1S33; Ornithological Society, 1837, 
Royal Botanic Society, 1839; Ray Society 
(for tho publication of works on British natinal 
history), 1841; Geological Society, 1807, Geol¬ 
ogists' Association, 1858; Mmcmlogical, 
1870, Royal Astionomical Socmtyj 1S70, 
Royal Geographical Society, 1830, Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers, 1818, Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 1847, Mining Engi¬ 
neers, 1851; Iron and Steel Institute, 18G0; 
Electrical Engineers, 1871 Mathematics, 
physics, and fltnlisfcics have each their special 
societies; while medicine, general and special, 
is represented by n laigc number of organiza¬ 
tions. Although the most important societies 
arc necessarily located m tho capital, there aro 
numerous provincial societies which in their 
own way make their contiibulion to scientific 
progress In iSeotland tho Royal Society 
found an early limtalor in tho Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, a reorganization in 1783 of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society which had 
been founded in 1737. Tho Royal Society of 
Edinburgh is divided into two classes, litciary 
and physical, the lattci being the more active 
and awarding pri&cs for scientific work The 
Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow was 
founded in 1802 11 to aid the study and devel¬ 
opment of the physical, mental, and moi al 
sciences, the arts of design, and tho diffusion 
of scientific knowledge ,p In Ireland the Royal 
Society of Dublin, 1731, and the Royal Irish 
Academy, 1786, wcie founded to promote 
among other studies that of science 

Tho third society which hns served as tho 
model and parent of many others, especially 
in Uic field of tho applied .sciences and design, 
is tho Society for Iho Encouragomcnt of 
Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures, 1754. 
known since 1900 ns tho Royal Society of 
Arts. It was founded n for tho encouragement 
of the arts, mnmifticturos, and commorco of 
tho county by bestowing i awards for inven¬ 


tions, services in fine arts, impi ovemonts in 
applied science. . . . ” An art exhibition 
hold by tho Society led to tho foundation of 
the Royal Academy, atid the Society was 
i esp oils ibis tor suggesting the International 
Exhibition of 1851. As a result of meetings 
held by tho Society, there were formed tlio 
Chemical Society, 1841; Institute of Chem- 
i^lry, 1877; Society of Chemicn) Industry. 
1881, the Sanitary Institute, 1881, and several 
others In 1821 the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts wns established, and in 1S38 the Royal 
Agricultuial Society, which lmcl already been 
preceded by agricultural sociolies in Scotland 
and Iieland 

, Of a somewhat different character, although 
similai in nun, is the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which met first on 
the suggestion of Sir David Bicwster at York 
in 1831 Its aim is n to promote science, Lo 
direct general attention to scientific matters, 
and to facilitate mtcrcouisc among scientific 
men/1 Unlike the other societies, the British 
Association is itinerant and meets each year 
in a cliffoient town of the British dominions, 
The Association lias eleven sccLions, as follows 
(n) mathematical and physical science; (5) 
chemistry, (e) geology; (d) zoblogy, (e) geog¬ 
raphy; [f) economic science and statistics, 
(ff) engineering, (A) nnthropology; (i) physi¬ 
ology, U) botany, (k) educational scionco. 

The following may bo given as a represent¬ 
ative, buL by no means complete, list of 
English scientific societies located in London. 
no nccounfc is hcic givon of tho numerous ana 
important provincial societies 

Date of 

Founda¬ 

tion 

floyal AqlronamlrnL SocioLy . . 162Q 

I on don Malhcmnllcnl Society .... 1B05 

Iloynl Mclooniluulcal Society. 1 SEQ 

T f liy?fcnf &ac(cl> of T.ondtm. 1874 

Chemical Society , . ... 1841 

InaLlLilLo ol Ghomlalry of GrciU Jlrliam imd Ireland 1577 
PhnrmacBaUoal Society of Groat IlnLaln 1S41 

Tloynl Qcoflmnhlenl flaomLy . . . 1530 

Geological Society or London . . ... 1 E.D7 

Llniucan Society of London , , . . 1758 

lloyol An thru jiolog icnl Inslilutc of Great UnU|n 

and Ireland . . 1571 

Zoological Society of London , ■ ■ ■ 1520 

noynl Ilolamc Society of London . . 1330 

llaynl Microscopical Society , . 1BG0 

Anatomical Society oT Qrcilt LnLam fttid Ireland . 1597 

Hay SoeJely , , . i 4 . JBJ4 

Royal SLnllalical Socioty . , - . 1834 

Institution of Civil Engineers . . . 1818 

Institution oT Mechanical Engineer! .... 1847 

Royal Agricultural SacieLy of England , , , - 1838 

Hoynl Horticultural Society , ... IS04 

Mctllcul RoemLy of London . , ... 1773 

JJrjirsb Median! Association , , , 1B32 

IJflLcr InaLitnLc ol ProvenUvn Medicine , 1BDI 

lloyol Society of Mcdiema (formcil by tho Dmalgii- 
mnLian or miiroraua sectional medical soolotlea 
which had sprung up dunna tho cauluiy) . 1007 

United Slates. — Owing to the natural and 
material difficulties to be overcomo in a young 
and unsettled country, the progress of Bcienco 
and the demand for scientific information 
developed slowly ill the United States To 
this fact must bo added the inadequacy of the 
schools and the neglect of the sciences in tho 
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colleges In the first century of Um extalcnro 
(here \veie many Ameiinin member* of the 
I Loyal Society When tin* Amrrjrrin arieii- 
Ufjc aociclics begun to bo established, Lwo 
influences limy bo noticed, Llie one rumo fiom 
tinghuvl, iumI the Mioiolu's wow founded iu 
imitation of Lhc lloynl Sucirlv, especially 
under Fiaiiklui'n influence, the other (111110 
from Fiance, and even the Viench lillc-i were 
adopted, an in the ease of the Anirrieun 
Academy of Artn and Seienee at lloslon 
Tins luller influtmeo umy also ho Linccd in 
Jolfi'ifHjn’H ( (j.v) jmijioHnln during Ins jucai- 
denny of n. rouVvnl iirdilulum Tin 1 (itst 
jniggeslion for Lln< foundation of a seienlifm 
Kocmlv cumn finni Hcnjniniii Franklin (y f) 
m ji papri ciiLUIhI. }*iopo\ttl Jny promohnff use¬ 
ful Knowledge among the Ihilislt HmMvmn 
in Amciira* In the following year lie 
founded Um American Philosophical Society, 
of which TJmmjii Jlophimon wjj* president 
nnd himself horretarv, nnd will eh imhnhMl 
John Jhirtrnm, Hic botanist, ami Thomas 
Godfrey, llie mniliemntiemii TIiih HoemLy 
nuy anon ilweoidiHije/J, however, only to bo 
revived ami lroigani/ocl in 1707—17fiS an Urn 
Amciietui Society held ul Phdudclphm fm 
Promoting Uacful Knowledge I 11 17(1!), on 
the o mi moo of a union with (he Junto, or 
Society fm IliePiomotmn of Uanfuntnowlcdgo 
(f. before 17.i8), the tille was changed to liu) 
American Philosophical .Society held at Phila¬ 
delphia for Promo (niff (fsefirt ZCnn wledge, of 
which I'nuildni was picsidenl nil jus death. 
Tina is pi nimbly the oldest snnely of Us hmd 111 
the eounliv, lms published Trnnsnrtbm .since 
i7iS(), ftanrdifUfs Mitre iS.'W, arid has a lingo 
libraiy The Academy of Natural Sri cure 
of Philadelphia was founded m IH112 and is 
devoted to Ilia study of natural lusbtiy II 
ijoHieHses the must (lompletp nniHcum muf 
library in Him HiihjrnL in (he country and a 
valuable nmnnun in rourhulogv and orm- 
tholugy, The American Academy of Arlw and 
iSoionnr was founded in Jluston m 1780 Lo 
encourage the study of Ameiieim hmtoiy and 
the natural hintmy of Lin* nmmhj The 
Unuvenn SueMy, founded m 1HH, was auc- 
rcedeil by Llie Iloston Society of NiiLuial 
History 1HH0, foi genu id iwhiio.study, Jtpon- 
m*sses a hbrnry and collections of Now Knpland 
natural piodurt* and uunomlogv, In 1700 
the (’ouueelimit Academy of Ails and Science 
wan established ul New Ilaven fm the collec¬ 
tion of statistics of the Hlale, but Intel added 
idan tlm nludy of Hcirnre The woik of the 


by George Peabody (rj.n ) at Salem, Mima , lor 
the promotion of science and uHpful knowledge. 
The American Anaocjaliou for the Advance- 
mcnl of Science originated at HobLoii at q 
meeting of the AHsoeiatioii or American Geolo¬ 
gists ami Naturalists in IK 17, and Us \rnpm 
was dechucd to lm f, bv periodical unci nugra- 
toiy meetings to lnomoLe intercourse hcLwecn 
\tneru;nn smentihls, Lo Rive a Htroiig and more 
ajsleniriLio impulse to leseaieh, and Lo pro- 
cine fen the lalmra of Heiiuitific 111011 lurroascd 
fanlitics 11 ml wulei u.sefulneHs n Annual mcet- 
ingH aic held in ditTeient Lownn of the country 
and I'niriTilihfjH have been liublibhed ainco 
IHl!) Since 11)1)0 Nrn'iire iirm liei'n the official 
organ of the Association. The following 
section* arc repi cacuLnl in the Awsocinlion: 
(«) mfUliemalies and iHLronnmy; (ti) physics: 
(r) cUeimnLiyi (d) mechtuucal science muI 
eiigineciing, (r) Rcology and geography- 
(}) /oology; ((f) )>oitioy; (h) anlhiopology anrl 
])Hyclinlogy p (ij noeml and econuimc uncncc, 
(A) ldiymology mid experiment til medicine; 
(0 edmuLum Alany other fioeieties arc affili¬ 
ated and hold their meeting## nt the same timo 
and plueu ns the Aiwuicnn AHsoomtiou Tlio 
NiUuiiml Aradmny of Science ivi\n orftnnized 
in ISil.l ns (lie successor of the National In- 
fdilulinn for the Ihonuition of Science and 
the Useful ArLn, wliioli lmd been organized at 
Washington by Ant of Goiirichh in 16J0, to 
culled scientific material for the United Sltdea 
Nalumnl Museum (q e). The Nnlionnl 
Academy examines and repoih 011 flciciilifio 
micslimiH HUbiniUed Lo it by government 
(lepartnieiils, wliiuli pay (lie natual expeiisca of 
Uie invosLigaimu The original nirmbeiBhip 
was liuiUetl Lo hflj', but this renLi-iction lms 
been removed Them an* lwo Heotjona. mathe¬ 
matics and physics, nnd natural history The 
WushingLon Academy of Soienee was fomitlcd 
in JSIJH out of a number of oLher Hoeietiea,— 
the AnthmpoloRical Society, Diologiud Society. 
Geological Society, National Cieoginjdiicnl 
Society, the Medical Society of Uie District 
of Columbia, anti the Philosophical Society of 
Washington 

The following j* a litd of Die more imporUnt 
national, filuLc, and local Heiciiliffo aocieLics 
wlutili am actually engaged in pi 0 moling 
leaenieh 01 111 making collecLiona of nmtorial* 
upon which the Mientiafr mny lvoi-k, cApccial^ 
m the fields of nnturid history, aTclucnlogy, 
nnlliropology, and ethnology. 

DAtr or 
Tounii 


Lveemn of Nuluial Ifistnry, IJilS, lms been 
continued by the New York Academy of 
Scieuro, 1870, winch iKHnenscH a libnuy ami 
museum of uaLm/iJ Jii-itory, anil pubjjalied 
7'Ac Ncu' York Afiuliuiu; n_f .Srinirr (tH7llb 
a (iimlimiiitmn tif the Annuls of thv 7,//rerun of 
Natitud Ihstoiif (I1-), nnd the Prnn’Cfl- 
itiff'i (JS7fI-), and TinnMflHW* (INHl) The 
IV-abody Academy of Scicnac was founded 


/\m(*rJrnn Anlhropoln^Irnl PrtIcIv’ , . . . 

Ainrrlcriii ( lw-mknl U^irloly . « ■ • < 

Anjt-nntu UlMnilrnl UodHy . * . » 1 

Ami-rlnm T IIjrnrv A^nrlHlInn. 

Arm-rlrnn MnllirinnlkH K01 Irly . . ■ • 

Amor 11 on I'lij nlrul Korli'lv . , , . . 

Ann Tirnn Hnrlnl Uilrmi'r .... 

Amrrii'iili Hnrli'ij nf NnlurnH iln . ■ . . 

Amcrir/vli HlnilniJi-hl ApiorliHhm. . • . 

A mf nr nil Art hirolnulntl InnlUiiO' • . 

Ainfiinm VUmnli»Mli’i>l Hnilciy . . . 

Anu'rlcjin Clennrftclilcnl Mndriy ijT Nrw V nrk 
Aiiicrlcrm NuinlHmnUD nml Arrlutolnyirnl Hoclcly . 
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D m. nr 
Pound ation 


Aaaaclmmn nl En^inot-rliif* HticbLlea 

Auftish A’iHocmium . , . , 

Jloslon Hrlunlfflc Horiciy .... 

Thu Hnlnmeul Unduly or Amorim 
Ilranklyn iiiililuLa of Arts aiich hricncoi (g c.) , 

CjiUfotnln Acnilrmy of Hricsnreq , , , . 

Cftmci'iD InaLilulinii of Wushljiyiun ... 

Chirico Acjuhmy ui Kojnurm . 

Cincinnati fintipLy nf Nalurnl HLlor> . . 

ColDriuln Scuiiililic HuciaLy 
Davenport, Jn . Acfulomy or Rcicnro ► 

Imllnna iVc'tirlrmy olJjtlcnri' . . , . 

I □ wo Aciidoniy uf Mnniite 

Kimnii Aciuicmv of iSo'ff*iirp» . , . 

Miclitann AmrlPiny of Hcmhipm . 

Minneioln Acfulnuv oJ HcIpiuts 

North Pnrciliiin Armtamy of iMcuro , , . 

Ohio Kluie Acnwlouiv of Hclcuro . 

Academy of NaLurnl Hcienci'i of l'lulutlclphln . . 

Arntlouii nf tfoferiro ufhl, Limn . , 

Anlroiininirnl Horlctj of Lho I'uclflo , 

GouKmpSncnl HocioLy of LUo I'ocilir 
Texas Academy Of Helcnro 

Wisconsin Academy of tieiancea, ArLs, ami LoLlers , 


IMHO 

1A75 

1R70 

181)1 

iRua 

18.10 

1U02 

1K56 

1870 

1HH2 

1KG7 

1.HR& 

18(11 

lh<iS 

IKhl 

1H7.1 

1002 

1H01 

1H12 

1HJ5U 

18H0 

\HH\ 

1B02 

1870 


Sec also Educational Associations • 
TinAciiKna’ Voluntary Associations; nnd 
Medical Associations 
France, — The .scientific societies of France 
rue a product largely of the nineteenth century 
and to n largo extent aic located m Pam 
Tho prototypo of Lhcin nil, howovoi, the 
Academic dc9 Sciences, wni defimirdy estab¬ 
lished m 16GG by CoLbeil, and had piobably 
been in existence unofficially scvcial years 
bcfoie that date. Originally it met for tho 
discussion of m.ithemntioul find physical ques¬ 
tions. It was reorganized ill 1690 and 
loccived royal appioval, anil was thus placed 
on an equal footing with tho other academies 
(See Academy ) In 1785 its work was divided 
among eight sections, geomctiy, nstjonoiny, 
chcinmtiy, mclalhilgy, botany, agiiculture, 
natural lnsLory, and mineralogy, During the 
Revolution it wns not ditaolved permanently, 
like the othei academics, but was ictaiiicd by 
the government fm the public good In 
1705 tlic Academic des Sciences been me a 
olns'j of the newly ci cubed Inslifcut Nalionnl 
with ten sections- geoinofciy, mechanics, 
asLronomy, general physics, chemistry, miner¬ 
alogy, botany, j oral economy, anatomy and 
zodlogy, medicine and surgery, to which 
another section — geography and navigation 
— waa added later. The Academic des 
Sciences publishes Complex rendus hebdom- 
adaircs dex Stances t and lijtinoirs (See In¬ 
stitute, Fiienuii) Another class, the fifth 
oT Lhe Inalilut de Franco, is the Academic des 
Sciences morales cfc politiques. established in 
1795 for the study oE philosophy, history, and 
political science It was suppressed in 1803 
by Napoleon, but wus icvivcd in 1832 Its 
woilc is covered by live sections, philosophy, 
cLines; legislation, public law, and jimspiu- 
denco; political economy, statistic*, and finance , 
gcnoi'fll and philosophical hislojy It publishes 
Mtonoim (since 1835) and £'dances cl Traunux 
(si noc 18*12) Tho Ac add mi c do Mfolocmo 
was established m 1820 to continue tho 
work of the SoctfLd dc Mddreinc and the 
Academic de Ghmu'gcrie (1731), which had 


been dissolved in 1793 It is an offtml body, 
in ao far as the government may rofui to it 
on questions of public health It consuls 
of ten sections anatomy and physiology, 
medical pathology, suigiunl palhology, thei- 
apeutica and medical natural ln.stoiy, patho¬ 
logical anatomy, obstclries, public health and 
sanitation, votoiinary medicine, medical phys¬ 
ics and chemistly, and phai maev 
These academic,s am public bodies and me 
maintained by the government, which pays 
annual suliiricH to the niciubeis and awards 
prizes and honors, But, unlike other comitiich, 
the government also subsidises many of the 
oLhor hCLcntifie societies of the country, and 
though the Comilf? des Trnvaux lustouquea 
ct scionUliquca in the Mimstiy of Public 
InstuicLion. and Pine Arts it durcts and 
cobidinatcs the woik oT the societies This 
Comit6, founded in 1S34 and rcoiganized by 
decree of May 12, 1883, consists of ti piesidcnb 
and mcmbri* lepresentnig the five jwIjojis. 
history and philosophy, economic and social 
sciences: archmology, phyaics and chemisliy. 
meteorology, and naluiid sciences, histonea! 
and dtflcripliFc geography It eiicouragcs 
mtcioourac between dilTcicnt Rocieties, duects 
their publications, and oiganizes finenlific 
congicssrs amuially in Pans It also publishes 
a number of pamphlets and hullofim bearing 
on the work of each section and a bibliogi ajdiy of 
the publications of the societies, Congiotcfi of 
scientific societies have been held m Fiance 
since 1833, the firsL, the Congitls fiCiontifU|ue f 
meeting at Caen In IS62 a Congris des 
SociGttfa Savnntos, in imitation of an annual 
eongiess organized in 18*JG by M do Caumonfc, 
met at the ■Sorbonno under the nuspices or the 
MinihLiy of Public InsLiuction and Pino Aria, 
This congrcbs now meets annuiLlly at the Sor- 
bonne undci the sections hiatoiy and phil¬ 
ology, nrohmology, and acipnccs. Founded 
in imitation of ennilai societiefl in England 
and America, the Association frangamo pout 
J'Avfliiceinent des Sciences js a migiatoiy body 
holding annual conrcioncea in difTeient parts 
of Fraiifio to stimulate piogiops and difTusion 
of the sciences, theoictical and applied Jt 
was established in 1872, arid in 1885 was 
amalgamatod with the Association ecienlifiqnc 
dc France (f, 1864), Among other general 
scientific societies may be mentioned tho 
Conferences AmpArc, established in 188S 
foi the study of scicncca nnd philosophy; 
the Socidtfi philomathiquc tic Pans, efttab- 
hshccl in 178S for the study of maLhciiiaLicnl, 
physical, and natuial sciences, the SociChS 
phdoteebniquo, founded in 1795, to promote 
tho study of letters and sciences In lho 
following list of Ficncli scientific societies the 
majority arc national in scope and aic located 
in Pans Of the piovincml societies, however, 
only a few arc selected, they are very numerous, 
and in many cases are doing woik of an im¬ 
portant cliaracLci Many of the French 
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Homelics have vcmvctl elvuLem of mr.ftvporft' 
Lions (reco immstance ri’nfitftf jjriMiguc), lml 
this incorporation 11 not so universal as in 
(Leal Hiiliun mid Iho UmLeil SLaL< i u. 

n ^Tii op 


HfJrlflLfi AUlmnomKniP Frtinrn * . • . 

HtinM iruillifiinfllMitie <1^ Irnnro . . . . 

Hor-16^ rlilrurjfiijur* iln Nam . 

HuuMi iU pMiiAr-iArtw^iwn . . * ■ • 

HnrlfLfl frnn^aiM) do .VnUtiftllon imloniio . . * 

Him lfii 1 frnncnhiJ dc riijfllfiilr . . 

Hnrll'lll HilUtfnroliifllfniP Jo 1-raiieo ... 

NirfrlA liulnnlcmn Jp Ffftnrn 

Hur-il'l/' il AnllirOfNjlrjjdo lie I'mii , , . 

Hucldl/'(In Jlnihtfie . .. 

H'jr /rftTHjnl^ do Mlnrrnlo^o , , , 

Hnrlf*i^ «/ l uliiHliiun dr I-Ynnm , . . . . 

Hki IMP ^nrilofllruin dr Fnmrn ...... 

Amorlnilon frunvncwi dr ('IdrurR^ . ... 

Kvii-UnMi* Mtilifluo do Viwlu . ... 

Hnplflf' d’Hi pn' J 1iinlii ri do IVychnluHia , 

frrtiifnHO d’llyjjinin . . . . 

HnrlfiLfl d’l.nrwirnifL'iiiont iinur I’lnrlujiiila rwtlrm- 
nio . 

WorUU^ fin Iii«onl<nir-( rivlh iln 1-ranco 
H irid'K' Jri A(jrlnilli-uM Jn Finiira . , 

Nnolflfl untlnnnla iJ'AptlruItvirn da l ranra . . 

ftirMtA otulonrJa il’Arrlimal'illun do Franco 
Munfe .Hfirlnl 

Suri^l^ iJTroiiojuio |iohll(|iift . . 

do A «RWaU*m eaaiiiuta. 

Mar IW fl fcconanilo Miirlril . . . 

Hririfl^ do Hnpirj|o«[o do IYirh . . 

NunflA do HUlnllflUc <ln lVin .... 

Horlfclf iVllttiiM fPiiimifthniM . . . . 

HncirfUl' do (l^[iKrn]»hio . . . ■ 

HnrlrfV 1 J 0 (j£unrapMo minmorrlntn do l J nrln 
Hdcii'-lA fins Elm Jo rolnnliilc* cl marillmcs , , 

Horlfilfc do Toji(inrn|dilo dn 1'rnnco . . . 

Mnrll'lA il'l.tlkuoitriiiililp . 

HoMM liftiitrtlHO iln NniiiiflinnUriua flL d'ArcUiS 
olGfllH ... , ... 

H 1 j rIC 16 nnlJunnfo dot rVnlltiunlrr j do Franro 

PllOVlSUAl. Hnui.Til ft 

H(iri(H^ i|on LoLim. floloMoet cl Ann don ALpea marl- 

(linen (Nine) , . . 

A' nd^mic Jrn wlenrpi, r^lireu cl No'im-Arls 
j\\nnriUr<) , ... 

BfirltflA do HlinMJ iUft (Mnrm’illrnj , . , 

Ar-nJimia mulomdo den Hrloiirf-i, AiK cl Nelli") 
I.rilroj) ((‘am) . , . . . 

KiioiM^ nndi|iudro do NnrmruuJIft HYnrO . . ■ 

Hfif'IAlA IlniK'piiir' iln NormnnJi.- (( mil) ► 
AOfidhnlri di'n HfloUrH. Arli, 01 Jlolloft LrUrM 

<1 )nun) . 

Academic Jri .Hrlphrc*, IleUcH-I-cLirr^ nLArln (lie- 
BRnnm) , . , 

AnulCoiln (leu ^rlonren. Innori|iU(nift ot IJcllej- 
([‘i.jdoww) . , . . 

HnrIMfi nroliculoglrino du Midi Jo In I'lonro (Tnu- 
lou'o) . , . . ... 

AriuM'mln nnllumdo ties Srlencen, NclIo'LolLrCn cl 
Arm Ulrjribuu*) , , . . 

Boi'JtfIA do Ciooflrniililn coiLimorrlotc (Uonlnnui) . . 

HurlMA hnn^uno (lWirJcmn) 

HodMC do Hindtllriiio. Jo Holi'nrrn mdurcllcj*. ct 
Jen \im lliilunIrinls do In^ra ((Jronuliln) 
fluriad nomlAuJtiUo du Nnmen cl Jo Ik J.mrc-Inf^- 
nciiro (NanioA , . , , , 

tVaclAl/' il'iV.KrUiuU.'uo, IlcllM-I/iLl«iu, Hekneen Q'. 

Arln (Urlojinij). . . . 

Hrjrlf'k tlca Holonron, A»fricuH)iro cl ArU) (TAllo) . . 

AcivrKjnJa Jea HclonccJ*. llollca-LoUrca oL Aria 

|Ij>IjTiK) . . , . 

H icklfl J‘A nr I culture, Wcloncoa qL InJunlrlo 
(Lyuun) .. . ■ 


‘OUNl]\TfaN 

IHS7 

IH7J 

ihr.s 

UK1H 
I n7*j 
IH7.I 
lH, r )2 
Ih'fci 
1HTI 
IrtlH 
IH7.S 
IHIU 
IHH5 
1HH1 
11JQ 
1HHU 
Lh77 


Germany. — The development or HcicnUific 
and lenrned .societies in Germany was due on 
the whole to fmelftn influence, 'l'ho oarheiil 
of these was modeled proluihly on the lLalinn 
iLcadeinies. This was the Academia nnlurn! 
rrimwormn csLahlishod hy 1 Jr. Hannah in 
Vienna in lOfi’i ILs LiLle was olianprd in 
honor of Id’npold I ami diaries VU lo Die 
Kaiserlioh-LcopoliliniHeli-Oiirolimsahe deutselie 
Akadeinic dor NuUii’forsolier. For ninny years 


Lius, remained the only society of Us kind in 
Clcrman-speaking J'hnope Itishtill m o\ist- 
( k iior nnil 1ms 1L4 seal, at llnllc The AkadcniiG 
tier WiHseiiMrhftflcn, which rejncsenls the best 
of (jci limn Hcliolarship and Tcienrch, wns 
founded an the NoeiM dea Sciences in 1700 
by Frederick I on the suggestion of Lcib- 
mils, wlio became its fust president. The 
formal ojieniiiR did not Lake place mdil 1711, 
ILs eMstcnci', owing lo the refusal of supplies 
by iU royal pillion, was prccarunin until its 
refcmndulion 111 17-11 by Fiedenek the Great «h 
L lie Aeiid^ime lies Sciences ct Helles-Letticn 
de Prusse. Muupertuin became president in 
17411 After a period of decline under Fred- 
cTiolt William II it rapidly recovered, and its 
position uh one of the iirst noddies of its kind 
111 Lho world was soon assured, Iia work itj 
divided into two classes, phydcnFnmllic- 
inaLicalj and phitosophiraMimLomnl Its 
members are divided into oidmaiy, honornry 
and corresponding- It leccives a Jaige minual 
Hiilisidy from llui stale ami nwiw much prop¬ 
erty, which came jnto its posscNNion under 
Fimlerick tlu* (heat. Its nuM imporlftiiL 
conlributinn lias been in the held of history. 
The publications of the Academy consist of 
AbhantUnnQCiL and AtnuatHbcrichiG, Unlike 
Finis and London, Herlin j.h by 110 nieanfl the 
inUdleetnal cenLei of (leuimny. Ilcrnce many 
important Hodeues aie found throughout the 
coimLiyj Homo at tin? hhUr of uuiveraitics, 
olheiH in the e.apilnlH of Llie rcdcinl Blalca. 
Erijf>)dnR in the early years of its hisl-oiy almost 
as gicat a repiilaiion as Lho Academy in Ber¬ 
lin, Llie (rCHcllseluift dm IViHseiiHelmflen at 
(IntliiiReii Iiiih made valuable cniUribuLioim 
in the field nf puve ttdcnce. Founded in 1751, 
il was definitely organized in 1770 ami now 
consists of two classes, imilhcinalical-pliysi- 
onl and plnlologicnl-histmical IL publishes 
Abhandlungea t Narhrirhtrn, and Lho famous 
(Mliiif/ucfip f/frhdirfc Aiiscipni The Itbmg- 
liclm Hayorischn Akadeinic det WissenscJmftcn, 
founded in 17.50, originally for historical study 
only, now lakes general knowledge for its 
fic*ld Us wmk is divided into three cUibbcb: 
philosophic nl-philnlttRicul. 11 mlhemnlicivl-physi¬ 
cal, and hisloiical, While \{n beat-known 
work linn been in hinLory (il/e7umicn/o Jfoicn), 
tho Academy is at present ies])onsiblc for a 
soiunLific investigation of tho kingdom and n 
Commission for the International Survey. 
While not. iLaelf a flcienlifio society, tho 
Fhrrtllichc Jnblonowflkiselic GeaellHchaft dcr 
WissciisolmRcn, wliich was founded in 1771 at 
Leipzig and oilers prizes for and publishes 
work m history, nutKiuilies, political economy, 
mathematics, and sciences, deserves a place 
Ueio. It ih divided into three claHHcs, linguiH- 
tie.-iihilnlogifrdj hisioi'icid-eirononiicj and scien- 
lilic-ninthenialical, each of which ofl’crs an 
annual prize of § l M)\) for n lieatisc on a pre¬ 
scribed subject. The ICdnigliclic S(lalii.selie- 
(leaellsQhaCt dur AV r issonHeUaflen was founded 
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in 1840 for the study of philology, history, 
niatlicmnticg. find natural sciences, which are 
now groupccl into two classes. The society 
receives an annual subsidy and publishes 
Abhandltingcih and Dcrichlc. The Geacll- 
Bchuft dcutscho Nftturf 01 saber und Arzte, 
which also has its sent at Leipzig, deserves 
mention as prohnbly tha cnrlicat of the migra¬ 
tory sooicfcics in Europe. It wna founded m* 
1822 by Humboldt, ami the first national con¬ 
gress wm held at Leipzig. Iliatorioally this 
society was tlia ini mediate picdcacssor mid 
model of tho British Association, 

It would be impossible in so brieT an account 
to do more than give a list of tho more repre¬ 
sentative societies in tho larger towns. But it 
must bo undorstood that there are in Germany 
vciy Tew places of any size which do not possess 
a local scientific society, for nowhere is the 
instinct of Association stronger than in this 
country. 

Data of 
Foundation 

Darlln — 

Ardiftolnglcbo CJeacllHclmfL - , . , . 1849 

Vote I nig u Or von Freunden dor Agronomic und 

Kaamlarjicn Pliyslk . ....... 1801 

Doulacho HolnTilnrlLn □ cacl Iflchnll.. 1S02 

Dmilaclio Huiucn Gcwdlarhnri lUr Bngawnndlo 

Physlk-nicmlo ,. IflOl 

ncul-scho ChcinlBcho CJcaellaclinfL , T , , 1B07 

Voroln Chomlaclm rteJclmHRln.il ... . 1005 

DouLachc acadhehoft IQr Gldrurglo . , . 1R72 

ElekUolcknkchM VoreJn , , , lfl70 

nnaLfldin Entomnlrcjilarhii Gcwll I BeliefL . . . I8S1 

GcscllBclinfl (Qr Enlkumlo. , 1B23 

Dculaclicr ClcograplienlAff . 1&8I 

Deutsche ClcolDglacho CJPitollarImTC.. IB48 

Harllner MnllicmMInrlio CJcecllichn.fi , , , , 1001 

Bnrlmor Medltlnlachn GcBollacImfl. 1BC0 

DouUclxo Meteor alngUcha CleadlicUafl. m . 1BS3 

CoAcllBclmn NnlurloTBcliondcr FrauiulD . , . 1773 

NuixilHmnllacho GewcllarJinlL . . .... 1813 

Dculaolio OrnllliolDglHcliD OoMllBclinrt . . , 18B0 

Deulndi® I’liynlkcdliichD (lofldlBPhnfi , , . 18-1G 

lMiyalaloglai'lio □c&cllRrhnfl , . 1B 7G 

Ocfl^llaclma fQr ruiMrlcnonlollo FaypHnloglQ . . 10*1 

Deulunho GcwIIbcIiaU. Iflr Hodolrjfllo . , . , 1000 

Veroh ffir Volkikumlo. 1800 

Bonn.— 

iUiclnlflcho (IcjdlfichnfL Iflr Wlawnucbn ft Lloho 
Forachunfl. . ■ . . 1011 

Nnluililfllorluclinr Vcreln dor prfluwhdmn nitoln- 
Ismjo iliul Wojlfnloiia . 1843 

DapiIh ’ — 

WnsiproflMliialicr noliuilflcli-iMlaBlaclicr VoroJn . 1878 

NnLurlorochondn G DflclIachnfL. 1743 

Dreadan’ — 

Voreln Iflr Erdkundo m Dre.wlon. 18D3 

HOnlgllch BflchRlacho GoMllaalmfL fflr Holanlk 

Und Gurlaiiban ... - . ■ 1820 

GcioHachnfL Iflr Nnlnr- und IIHlkumla . . , , IBID 

NnlurwIaMiiHclmflllclia CIcRDllaclmfL, Ida . . . 1933 

NumlamfiLlflaha Voreln ril Dresden. 100S 

Voroin fQr BllchalflnLo VoJkflkunda . . . 1807 

Erlangen 1 — 

rhyelkQllflcli-McdlBlnlDclio BniloLrU. 1B09 

FrnnkrnrL n M.i— 

Bcnrkonlwralflclio Nnlm/oranhemlo GosollatiliAU . 1917 

Vorcln fflr Ccogrni'ldn urui Hliill&llk . , . . 1930 

OnoloilD YcralnlRfUUK > < .... 1010 

FrnnkJiiriDr NwinJwnRiJoclio QnwsJjRD.Jjn/t , r . 1000 

l'liynlkmllarlior Voroln. IBM 

Voroln Iflr lllio Inin oho und WoalfftllfloliQ Volkih 

kunda , , . < . 1004 

Frol bur g I Jl. ■ — 

MccILdnlacUo O cool laal icift. . , ,.. 1010 

NnlurfoT-ocliondo □caollaolmit .. 1B20 


Date or 

Qloflscrv— Foundation 

OborheaaJBcliQ QeBcllacharfc fllr Nnlur- und HoJJ- 
kunao . . 

GcacllachRft IQr Erd-und YfllkorkuDdo’. ! , 1 1808 

GraKawnld’ — 

□ Gogrnphischo GoaeklscWL , , , . , IB8Z 

NnlurwlflaoniialmfLliclior Voroln for Ncuvor- 
poTJimDrn untL RDgon. igflg 

Halle — 

B Hell ala ol i-Th □ ring I acha r Vorcln TQr Erdkundo 

In IlnLlo n S. , .... , , jB73 

Nnlurlorachondo Guflellacluift , ' , | 1779 

NRlumJaaonaolmmichDr Vcraln /Qr Saohaon und 
ThllrLnKon iu Ilnllo n 3 , , . , , 1B48 

Hamburg — 

DoulBrJin GoBcllgchnfL fflr Anlhropaloflle, Elb- 
uolonlo und Urgcschlchla . , . 1B70 

Dnulachn GosollHcfiafL iQr □oacblchto der MadhLn 

und dor NnUirwlaaenHobaltoQ , , , 1001 

CieogrnpldooliQ aesellsohnft. . , , , 1873 

NDlunYLaaonachulLllchor Vorom 1B37 

Iloldclbcrg — 

Heidelberg AkademlD dnr WlaaenBcImlfceu, SLII- 

luno Holnrlch .. 10Q0 

WnlurkfaLDrlaoh-Madlalnlflaiior Vorem , . . . ISflB 

JoDtt!— 

Geoaraphlsoho GoaellHchnlL TQr ThOrlnfon, . , 188? 

MadJilnlacb-miLurvi IssoiiaohartllchD Goaell- 
ficlia/L . ..... ... 1B54 

Deutsche MlnornloElBobo □cscllachaft , . . 1008 

Jon&lacho GEflollaeliaft /Dr Mlncralcfilo und Qeol- 

oslo . . p , . , , i i i ■ lflQD 

Klol! — 

Anllinjpoloiilacher Vorcln In Schleawlg-HolBteln . 1077 

Yereln aur Fflego dnr NoLur- und Lanac^kundo . 1 BOO 

NoLurwiisoTiHclia/LllchDr Yeroln [Qr 0ohlouwB* 
llolBlcln ... .. 

Kflnlgaborg.— 

Phyalkollach-flkonoinlacho OosollacliBft .... 170Q 

LcJiidg — 

AfllronoTulanho Ooflallanlialb. 1B03 

Voroln doutaehor Chomlkcr ....... 1888 

Voroln TQr Erdkundo zu IasIp«Ib. 1BC1 

DoulflchD MoLhomaUkor Vorclolgung .... 1B01 

Medlilnlaoho Geacllflehaft ... ... 1B2Q 

Voroln fUraorlnlpollLlk.- . . 1872 

Marburg: — 

" Gescllachaft £ur DD/firderuna dor HeBemltm 

jTfltUrwfaaonacha/tiia , . . . • • ISIS 

Munich' — 

MGnehonor GcsfillachafL fdr Anlhropologla, Elh- 

nologlo und UrgeachlohLo . . ■ ■ J-870 

Qaogrii|)hlflchn QeMllachaft. 1800 

Mflnahonar Oyn^kologlB Goaollaohnn. . . . . 1884 

Geacllanhsrt /Ur fi,lDrrn.olDalB und PhyHlologlo r IB7ft 

Hayorlacho Numlsmalmeho GoaellacliaJt . . . 18BI 

IlaycrlBcho DoLanlBoho OEflallBahafl, BUr Error- 
flehung der holralsclion Flora. 18QO 

RoaLock — 

Voruln dor Froundo der N-aUiTgaaoWchLa in 

nISSII GcaellaohflfL ! ! 1 1802 

EUoflalnirg — , 

Wlaapnaohn/llJohn Gcaellachall In Slroaskurg , , 10DB 

Mcdliinlach-imLurwiaaonBohDflllohor Voreln . 1873 


Stullgarb! — 

WQrLLouiboTglaDhor AuLhropolofilaElioP VoralQ 
Voroln fflr vntorlflndlBoho Nalurkunda »Q WQrL- 
Icmborg . . .... ... 


1671 

1544 


International Congresses —Finally, n brief 
list is hero given of the international associa¬ 
tions and congresses which have been estab¬ 
lished to unite the aoientiatfl and students 
throughout tho world. These groups represent 
tho culmination of the cooperative spirit which 
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has led to the establishment of scientific) SCOLIOSIS, — See Chip pled Children; 
societies (See, further, Internationalism,) Stine, CunvATunfi op the 


Datf op 
Foundation 


Association InLcrnnllcnfilo pour Pragrii ties 
Scion noddles (Brussels) 

In lorn n lion a) MetooToloBicM CongiDM mtuiwh) 
CDngrfa InlcrnnLionnl do .SLftliaLln.no (UruasoJB) - 
0QC |6ia Itilernn llDnnlo ties Etudes prnll quca d’Econ- 
omlo nocinlo (Pnrls) > ,,, 

CoTitrl-s InlctTmlioim) il’Aichtalosio ol d AiUUto- 
pologla jirNilalorlqua (Snczzm) 

InLormiMnnal AaLmtiomlcnl Concrn."H (HdcldUcrflJ , 
C’oriiriH InterntiLlounl il'llorlicultura (Hrusselfl) 
Can^ta InlornaLmnaV do UDtrnilnuo (ArriiLotuiim) , 
Congrfla Mdllcsl International (I'lirln) 

Congrfia InLcraftlionnl pour Id 1‘rogrfa (let Scloncoa 

S rnphiqua (AnLncrii) . * « » 

a InLornritlaniil dca OrlonlnllaLcs (l 3 nrJs) 
Alllanco Sciontififiiift UnlvorscllD (Tarlaj . . . 

JnLornatlonnl Cohferenca of Librarians (London) . 
fnLernfttltinsl Congresa of Geology (Bologna) . 
Inlcrnallonnl Ehctrlcol Congr/ss (Puns) 
fiocitLL Inlornalvoinilo pol»t ELiiAca ilcfl ChiesLUna 
d'AashLnnco (Puns) . • ■ < 

InstlLul InLornatlonnl de Saelalogio (Pnrla) 
InlernoLlondfi Asaoelivtlon der Akadamlea (WJes- 

Inl or nation nlo VorelneaunE fQr Krobsforaclmng 

Int'ernaLlcmiiiD Verdnegung Ulr iicohlj unci WJrtli- 
schafLsjibJloaanlile (Berlin) , . . - 

IntomnLlcmla VorolmHung deT Clieinlaclion ucacll- 
Bchaflen (Dorlin) . * . , 


1853 

18SA 

1853 

1S5U 

Hi 03 

1803 

1801 

IBQ5 

1807 

i B71 
1673 
1B7Q 
1877 
187fl 
1881 

188D 

1803 

1800 


1011 


I. h. K 


See Academy; American Association ran 
the Advancement of Science; American 
Lyceum; Association; American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, Carnegie Institution; 
International Conuhesscs, Institute, 
FnENcn; Smithsonian Institution, eto, 

RefarenceB — 

PrUieh Muapum Catalogue of Printed Books, a.v. 
Academies 

Cattell, J MaK, Scientific. Societies atul Associa¬ 
tion.?. In Jl lonojrnphs on Education xii f/u? United 
Stales, No, 17. Hullcr, N. \t, Ed (Mow York, 1010 ) 
CoNnADi, E Learned SocicLich and Arrulomlea in 
Early Times Pcd Scu], t Vol. XII, pp. 3B<1- 
420 Bibliography 

Eelavmav, H Lea £oci£Ms aauonfea tin la France, 
(Paris, 1002) 

Goode, G B The Origin of the National Scientific 
and Educational Institutes of C/mferf States, Am 
Hist, Aasne Papers, Vol IV, pi 2 (New Yoik, 
1600 ) 

HfcmcouuT, A. d'. jlrtJiuairB ties Socillh savantes, 
(Pans, 1805-1 BOO.) 

Jlfmerra, Jahrbuch der vdchrlcn Welt, (SLrfiaaburg, 
annual) 

Mulled, J. Die ujivsejisdin/y/ic/io Perkinc und 47eu?l|- 
schq/lcn DeidaciilGiids ua Iflfeu JnftWi under!, (Ber¬ 
lin, 1683-1888.) 

STonn, II, AUgemetno dcutsches Vernas Jtandbu eh, 
(Leipzig, 1673-) 

TuoMiaoN, J, D UanrfboDL of beaniul Societies and 
Institutions Issued by the Cnrnegio lnBLibution 
OVnahinglon t 1008.) 

Fcnrlioafc of the iScienfi/ic and Learned Sonifies of 
Great Britain cind Ireland, (London, 1684-) 


SCIENTIFIC TESTS. — A distinction may 
be drawn between the ordinary educational 
test, such as written examinations, and the 
definite measurements of mental abilities 
which are unclei taken for tlio moro nccu- 
rato determination of native ability and the 
effects of educational processes, 

See Testa. 


SCOTCH-IRISH —Sco Calvinism and 
Education; Colonial Pjdiiiod in Amehican 
Education; Pennsylvania, Education in 

SCOTLAND, EDUCATION IN. — In 
recent ycais considerable progress has been 
made in the organization and u m ficn-Li on of 
education in Scotland, and the country may 
now bo ^aul to poasoas a wed-organized By&tcm 
of pnmiuy, accondmy, higher, and technical 
education Though by no moans bo highly 
centralized evs in France oi Germany, the pres¬ 
ent system is a great advance upon wliafc 
formerly obLained. The saheme as n whole 
m distingmahcd by its eonlimhty, its carefully 
defined giadcs, and its recognized connecting 
links. Every pariah ia well provided with 
primary schools, secondary education ia con- 
ceiiti ntee! in nntuial contcia, and ah blie same 
time the interests of pupils in outlying disLncts 
arc safeguaulcd, universities and lechiiianl 
colleges arc well distributed. The adminis¬ 
tration of Scottish education is nil aiTair pnrLly 
of the state and partly of local ad hoc bodies. 
The sfcntc subsidizes public odunation of all 
grades and ihcicby exeicises, either directly 
or indiieotly, an influence over it Ab icgamfs 
immary, secondary, and tcchniDal cducnlion, 
Uiia influence» working througli the Scotch 
Education Dcnai tment, is very jiowoi Till On 
the other hand, the univcisilica iug subjeot to 
no such clove, supervision or control, hut pobsesa 
a laige amount of freedom and independence 
wliioh they jealously fill nr d. Adequate local 
finanoial support, whatever form it may take, 
is an invaiiablo piemiuifutc to stato aid. 
In the case of pnmary and secondnry ccluaation 
this may mean, and usually doca moan, the 
linpoflilion of a local rate, but no local iatc 
may be lci f ic(l for university education 
As distinct from England, the people aio 
laigely of one religious belief, PrdsbyLeriflnisin, 
and hence comparatively free from scclnrinn 
differences Chinch supciintcndciicc of puhlia 
education, however, so piomincnt in the past, 
wn« finally abolished in 1872. 

History. — Extant documents afford amplo 
evidence or the existence of schools in Scot¬ 
land from the beginning of the twelfth century, 
Such schools weio paifc of an ecclesiastical 
organization and probably differed little, if 
any, from contemporary schools in conti¬ 
nental Europe At the Reformation (15G0) 
the new church took over tlio superintendence 
of education, John Itnox (g u.) and hia 
colleagues outlined in the First Booh of 
Discipline n comprehensive scheme oT ccluca- 
Lion which was to be fmnneed from the patri¬ 
mony of the old church. The rejection of tlioso 
pioposal& defoned the realization of a national 
system of education feu moia than three 
centuries The church long maintained ila 
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authority over education Its claim to juris¬ 
diction oyer schools and colleges was baaed 
upon the act or 1667, confirmed by Parliament 
in 1581, and again in 1592. During the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries frequent 
references to this light arc go be found in the 
acts of the General Assembly and the lccoicla 
of kirk sessions, From early times, even bcfoic 
the Refoimatiaii, town councils olnnncd, 
usually with success, a right to the pntionnge 
of burgh or grammar schools; but ohuroh 
11 visitations " were quibo common down Lo 
1872. On the other hand, the jurisdiction of 
the ahurah over the parish school was never 
questioned, and when this school was estab¬ 
lished by law in 101G and 1033, the ohuroh was 
associated in its future management 

Notwithstanding the pntliamentary acta of 
1040 and 1090 the parish sohool proved to 
be inadequate to meet growing demands in 
education, and in consequence a subsidiary 
system of voluntary denominational schools 
was grafted upon it in the eighteenth con tiny. 
The statutory system was managed locally 
and maintained by local assessment; tho 
voluntary, by various religious bodies and 
financed largely by subscription. When tho 
practice of giving parliamentary grants to 
education was instituted (1833) and the 
Education Department was created (1839) 
to aclministci them, both systems to a limited 
extent received a shaio of these grants, this 
continued until the passing of the act of 1872, 
when the Scotch Education Department was 
created and the school-board system inaug¬ 
urated The parish school has had a deep 
influence upon national life in Scotland. Tho 
pniochml schoolmaster was often a mail of 
university attainments, who, in addition to 
teaching pmnaiy flubjccts, and indeed often 
to their neglect, instructed his more capable 
pupils in the higher subjects required for 
entrance to the university. Thus the parish 
school and similar schools wcie immediate 
avenues to the university. As n tradition this 
hag left an indelible maik upon subsequent 
educational developments At the tune, how¬ 
ever, it contributed to make the atantlaid of 
tho Arts course of the university hfctle higher 
than that of a good secondary eohool of tho 
present day By a clause m the act of 1872 
the right to give higher instruction was spe¬ 
cially conserved to the pariah school, and the 
problem in succeeding ^cars was how Lo give 
oITcofcivc expression to it. Aftoi several ex¬ 
perimental stages, an admirable solution was 
found in the creation of tho higher grade school 
(1800), which may be looked upon ns the de¬ 
scendant of the best of the old parish schools. 
This school, of course, was under the manage¬ 
ment of the school board 

Curiously enough, except as lcgnuls church 
superintendence, the burgh school practically 
stood outside pailiamcntary legislation Tho 
well-known not of 1406 by which the sons of 


barona and freeholders were to be kept at the 
grammar school from the age of eight or nine 
until Lhey were M coinpefccntlic foundhb " 
and had " perfite latyno ” is of histone intercat. 
but it dues not appear, that it was at nil 
effective Thiou^liout ' the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the teaching of Latin 
was the chief function of the grammar school 
Ill tho eighteenth century a new type of school 
under the name of academy (g v.) came inlo 
existence for the purpose of providing un educa¬ 
tion not cntnely classical, and in the first half 
of the next century a numbci of subscuption 
Or endowed schools, as well as private schools, 
were founded. While the burgh school, the 
lineal descendant of schools which existed in 
the twelfth century, was administered by the 
town council, which maintained the schooL 
building, and, in general, provided a small 
salary for the teaahoi, the others, as a rule, 
were controlled by managers appointed by the 
Bubaciibcrs The character, work, and or¬ 
ganization of these schools varied gioatly, 
there was no common aim or standard, and the 
aurricula often overlapped tlmt of the uni¬ 
versity The report of the Argyll commission 
(1864) contains a mass of interesting fnots 
regai ding them It may be added that a 
common feature then, aa now, was coeduca¬ 
tion In 1872 was passed the Education 
(Scotland) Act which, though supplemented 
by the nets of 1878, 1901, and 1008, is the basis 
of the picsont system. Burgh schools, pro¬ 
viding an education not consisting chiefly in 
elementaly instruction m reading, wnting, and 
arithmetic, passed immediately uiulci the 
management of school boards and leceivcd tho 
name of higher alms public aohools. Other 
schools, providing higher education, eilher 
elected to como under the game management 
and received the same name, or remained under 
their former managers and took the title of 
higher class schools 

It should be stated that the net of 1872 had 
no relation to universities, secondary educa¬ 
tion committees, or state aid to secondary 
schools. It would be both interesting and 
instructive to trace recent developments in 
connection with the tivo latter, but space will 
not pcimit of it. 

Administration. — Public education in 
Scottish schools is administered by (a) the 
Scotch Education Department, (6) sohool 
boards or other locol authorities, and (c) 
secondary education committees. 

The >S colch Education Department (the u De¬ 
partment "), which consists of M Tho Loida 
of any Committee of tho Privy Council ap¬ 
pointed by her Majesty on Education in Scot¬ 
land," is tho central authority Tho Lord 
President of the Council is ex officio piesident 
or this committee, but qs a guarantee that 
proper attention shall be given to tho special 
requiiemcntg or Scotland, the secretary for 
Scotland ia vice president of tho committee, 
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and by the Secretary for Scotland Act, 1085, maintain any agency foi collecting and dia¬ 
ls responsible to parliament for tho admimstni- Intuiting Inforinrition rognrcliiig employment 
tion of the Department. Attached to it is a for children on leaving school, 
permanent secretary, assisted by a staff of To meet these expenses each school board 
officials, The main duties of the Department lfl provided with a school fund into which nro 
are (1) to frame a code of regulations (tho paid all pnrliamontary grants, monies raised 
Code), under which the annual grant for day by loan school fees (if any), and other sums 
schools ia distributed, and to administer tho received for tho purposes ol tho fund, On 
grant; (2) to frame the continuation class requisition being made to the local parochial 
code and administer the grant, (3) to regu- boaid, any deficiency in any year is met by a 
late and administer tho grants to BCDOiulaty subvention from tho local mice For pre¬ 
schools; (4) to distribute tho Education viding equipment of n moic permanent abar- 
(Scotland) Fund, and suponmtcmd ilia actci the school board, on tho approval of Lho 
administration of the district funds by tlia Department, may raiao loans, the repayment 
district committees; (5) to administer Lho of which may be spread avor n, number of years. 
Scottish teachers 1 super animation fund; (0) to An annual account of Us receipts and expendi- 
maintain a system qE inspection over schools turc ib submitted to tho audit of ilia Depart- 
recciving grants, and to regulate and conduct monfc’s accountant, and illegnl payments may 
the leaving certificate ex ami nation; (7) to be disallowed, 

regulate the training and certification of Although the school boards arc the a tatutory 
teachers; and (8) to submit annually to par- local authorities, the managers of voluntary 
1 lament estimates of tho annual grant required schools in receipt of parliamentary grants, and 
and a report of its own proceedings undoi tho the managers of endowed secondary schools 
education acts. To assist tho Department in and similar schools arc the local authorities 
its work of supervision, the country is divided for their own schools and manage them inclc- 
into four " divisions/' to each of whioh is at- pondcnlly of the local school hom'd, but re- 
tfichecl a chief inspector and staff In all coivo no financial assistance from tho local 
there ore twenty-eight inspector, nine junior rates. Privato schools nro comparatively few 
inspectors, and thirty subinspoctors in number, but may bo entered, inspected, and 

T/ie schoolhaard is the statutory local author- examined by lit anti propor persona appointed 
itv, Tho country is mapped out into 971 by tho icintivo school board and the Dopart- 
cducation aiaas. corresponding, in goncral, merit. In practice, however, they nro subject 
to the existing burghs and pcui&hcB, and for to little or no interference, 
each of these a school boaicl is elected trionm- While the central authority supervises the 
ally by the local ratepayers. While those distribution of giants, and by its codes and 
boards may, and to a contain extent do, make minutes — both of which have to bo laid upon 
provision for secondary and technical eduen- the tnbLes of tho two Houses of Parliament bc- 
lion, their primary duties consist in providing forcbecominglnw—makes regulations foi gafe- 
and maintaining efficient Bchool nccommodn^ guarding public intorcsta in tho expondituro 
tion and instruction in theii own areas for all of imperial funds on education, the local nu- 
children between the ages of five and fourteen, thority is allowed a reasonably fair amount 
within which limits attendance at school ia of liberty in the managoment of its schools, 
compulsory, School boards may, howover, The secondary education committee, created 
grant exemption to pupils between tho ages of in 1892, is a district committee. For certain 
twelve and four toon, in which caso thoy have educational purposas tho tlurty-lhreo counties, 
the power of demanding attendance from them tho five chief Inn gha, and ono laige pariah, nro 
at continuation or other classes up to the age constituted educational districts and each 
of sixteen They may charge school fees, provided with a committee Each of these 
which, d the Eehoal receives a ehfire of tlia an- commit tees, the constitutiona of whioh aio 
iiual grant, must not exceed a certain amount; remodeled from time to time, consists of 
in general, however, education is freo up to the membora elected or nominated by Iocnl and 
age of fourteen. As managers they me re- district public bodies, directly or indirectly 
sponsible for the school time-table and deter- interested in education, and tin inspector or 
mine tho character of tho religious instruction, other official nominated by the Dopai tmenb as 
if any, to bo given, though they cannot com- its assessor. Additional members specially 
pel attendance at it They appoint tho interested in education may be coBptcd by tho 
tcaahers, remunerate them, and, subject to committees themaolveg, Their functions, 
an appeal to tho Dopartmont, may dismiss which relate not moroly to secondary educci- 
fchern, Further, they may provide lor tho tion but to nil Forms or education beyond fcho 
medical inspection of children, make provi- resources of individual school boards, nro 
sion for the preparation and supply of meals concerned mainly with fcho distribution of Lho 
for pupils and givo olobhing and food in nc- district eduenLion funds, mid nro best consid- 
cessitous eases; provide schoolbooks mid stn- cred in aonnecLion with fclio Education (8cot- 
tionery free; defray tho cost of oonveying land) Fund (1908). Tins fund, consolidating, 
pupils to schools from outlying districts; and various parliamentary grants for education, 
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ia distributed in the following manner. Edu¬ 
cational objects of national importance, which 
cannot properly be put upon the rates of any 
one disbnct, lmve fust consideration, Thus 
the cost of inspecting secondary schools and 
conducting tho leaving certificate examination 
is a first charge upon the fund, as well ns grants 
to universities, central institutions, and provin¬ 
cial committees, and grants in aid oi retiring 
allowances to tcncheifl. Tho balance is then 
formed into district funds, one for each dis¬ 
trict of a gccondaiy education committee, m 
accordance with a scheme of allocation pre¬ 
pared by the Department, which takca into ac¬ 
count both the rclnLivc coat of education and 
fcho relative wealth or poverty of each district. 
A first charge upon caoh district fund ia ex¬ 
penditure which is not pioporly referable to 
any one school board urea — such aa pay- 
monta to local authorities in respect of tho 
higher education provided by them for pupils 
outside thoir educational areas, pay mo lit 3 to 
school boaids when the charge upon the local 
rates in respect of higher instruction exceeds 
a certain sum per pound, and payments for 
half the cost of the medical inspection provided 
by school boards, I 11 addition, payments may 
be made for the provision of a district bursary 
Bchemo to enable pupils to receive higher 
instiuction at suitable centcis, mid for tiavcl- 
ing expenses and maintenance allowances of 
teachers attending special courses of instruc¬ 
tion at some center. Each secondary educa¬ 
tion committee annually prepares an estimate 
of its proposed expenditure, and submits it 
for the approval of the Department What¬ 
ever balance remains in any year ia distributed 
among tho local authorities of the district as 
an addition to the fee grant 

Organization, — In 1Q0G the Depaitmont 
adopted a now classification of schools — 
primary, intermediate, aecondniy — based 
upon distinctions in curricula While this 
nomenclature is voiy convenient and will 
doubtless supersede iho older one, the former 
distinctions still hold in respect of grants 
Higher grade schools receive grants under tho 
code, higher class schools, public or otherwise, 
receive giants under regulations specially 
applicable to secondary schools 

Pumary Education* — The primary school 
provides for the instruction of pupils up to the 
age of fourteen Tho normal organization to 
the age of twelve) ia infant division (5-7), 
junior division ( 7 - 10 ), and senior division ( 10 ^ 
12). While the main subjects of instruction 
arc leading, writing, and arithmetic, provision 
is made for teaching certain auxiliary subjects 
— lnstoryj geography, physical exercises, sing¬ 
ing, drawing, nature knowledge, and others. 
Individual examination in gcncial has been 
abolishod, tho business of the inspector is to 
animadvert on deficiencies in tho curriculum 
and on giavo faultB in method. The success¬ 
ful termination of this course is attested by the 


qualifying examination, in which tho judgment 
of the toachor is the main determining factor. 
Beyond this the work bifurcates into a supple¬ 
mentary course (continuation of primary), 
or the intermediate courso (first stage of sec¬ 
ondary). ^ The former is a specialized course — 
commercial, industrial, rural, or domestic, — 
designed for those who intend to leave school 
at or about the age of fourteen, and is crowned 
by M 10 merit certificate. Such courses may 
or may not be piovidcd in tho same school 
as tho primary instruction proper. In towns 
there is a toncloncy to sot apart schools exclu¬ 
sively for this work. 

Intermediate Editcalioji .— An intermediate 
courso oxtondBover at loQat three years (12—15) 
beyond the stngc of tho qualifying examination. 
It is prescribed by tho Department and is 
intended to provide a broad general education 
in English, history, geography, mathematics 
(including arithmetic), at least one language 
other than English, science, and drawing- 
A school with such a course ranks as an inter¬ 
mediate school In general a higher grade 
school falls into this group On the satisfac¬ 
tory completion of the course an intermediate 
ccrti Rentals granted. Tins certificate, or its equiv¬ 
alent, is the prerequisite to a leaving certificate, 

Secondaiy Education. — A school providing 
a course of secondary education of at least five 
years' duration beyond the qualifying examina¬ 
tion stage is termed a secondary ecIiooL In 
general, higher class schools of both types 
form tills group, although some higher grade 
schools are also included. The five years' 
course is divided into the intermediate course 
(three years) and the secondary course (two 
or more years). Tho character of the former 
hns boon described abovo; the latter ib deter¬ 
mined by tho local managers with the approval 
of tho Department. IT adequate provision 
can bo made for them, several courses may bo 
offered, and to a certain extent specialization 
on definite lines— classical, scientific, modern 
languages, commercial— may be pci nutted, 
always provided that English, one foreign 
language, and either mathematics or science 
arc included in each group, and havo boon 
carried to what is known as the higher stand¬ 
ard The granting of a leaving certificate 
testifies to the satisfactory completion of any 
one secondary course 

Tins oiganization lies been effected by tho 
Department in a series of steps, mainly in 
virtue of its control of the leaving certificate 
examination and of the parliamentary grants 
given to secondary education Schools which 
receive grants under the Code, such as primary 
schools and higher grade schools, have from 
the first boen directly under tho control of the 
Department, but higher class schools were 
on a different footing Beginning in 1892, 
successive grants havo been made to second- 
aiy education on certain conditions which in 
praefcico menn that schools Bharing m these 
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grants, and practically all higher class schools 
do participate in them, come under the con¬ 
trol of the Department. Further, the leaving 
cortifiaate examination, instituted by tho De¬ 
partment in 18S8, is accepted by almost all 
iiitorinodiafce and secondary schools, and tho 
control of this examination practically means 
tho control ol Lho auirioulum. At first the 
examination was one of individual subjects, 
but in recent years it has developed moie on 
tho lineB of tho AbiLuficnlcnevamcn, in so far 
it ia a test gC the satisfactory completion of a 
course of study, Tho intoimediate examina¬ 
tion is a written and oral examination in tho 
aubjocts of the intermediate course Duo 
weight is given to tho teachora’ opinions, and 
deficiencies in individual subjects may bo 
compensated for by excellence m others. The 
leaving certificate is granted on principles 
similar to those adopted for the intermediate. 
Provided the leaving certificate testifies to the 
satisfactory conclusion of a course which in¬ 
cludes tho subjects demanded by tho ontrnneo 
examination of tho university, it is accepted 
by the university as giving immediate and 
umeserved on trance to iLs courses j and to this 
extent the woik of tho sacondaiy school is 
articulated to tlmt of the uni verst Ly, 

Training of Teachers —A new system of 
training teachora was adopted in 1905—1006 
which has piactically superseded the Conner 
system of pupil teachers and denominational 
training colleges A provincial committee foi 
the training of teachers has been established 
in each of the four university oenters with 
a ,f province/' embracing several counties, 
assigned to it Its inombers comprise rep- 
TCacntatrves o[ educational bodies — universi¬ 
ties, colleges, secondary education committees, 
tiaimng colleges (if tmnsferred to the com¬ 
mittee), as well as coopted teaching, nnd a 
chief inspector as the Department's assessor. 
Its functions arc to provide for the suitable 
training of teacheia, including teachers of 
higher subjects in secondary schools as well as 
teachers of special subjects, and to establish 
comscs for the further instiucLion of Icacheis 
in actual service Each committee has an 
executive officer and n staff of instruatois, and 
airanges its own scheme of couiscs. Tho ex¬ 
penditure, which is met out of parliamentary 
giants, is under the olosc supervision of the 
Department Maintenance allowances may 
be made by the committee to its students, nnd 
hostels or residential institutions established 
arid subsidized 

The course of training is taken in two sLagea 
— junior student ami senior sLudent A can- 
didato for a junior studentship must linvo 
gained an inteimediate certificate, and been 
nominated by a sccanclaiy education com¬ 
mittee, by whom a maintenance allowance 
may be granted. Aa the output of trained 
teachers is beat controlled at its source, Lho 
number of nominations to junior studentships 


is regulated by the Department. Each second¬ 
ly education committee hns the option of 
nominating a certain nurnbci, the allocation 
being based mainly on the relative population 
of the districts A thiec-ycais' comae of 
training in certain subjects of general educa¬ 
tion, defined by tho Department, and in the 
nrt of teaching follows. This course is given 
in any ono of a number of secondary schools 
selected foi the purpose, and known ns junior 
student cenLeis. The satisfactory completion 
of the course la attested by the junior student 
certificate. The student may then cm oil under 
a piovincinl committee as a senior student for 
a l\vo-yeais' com sc aa a minimum, in which 
prominence is given to the purely professional 
pait of tho training Will la the attainment 
of the general certificate is the primary object 
of the senior student, those students who on 
entering possess a leaving certificate, or show 
aptitude for special subjects, as aLtested by a 
jumoi student certificate or its equivalent, 
may be allowed to attend any class at a uni¬ 
versity oi ocntial institution, tlicir instruction 
and training being based on a well-defined 
curnoulum winch may extend over three or 
four ycais. Thus a capable student nmy 
obtain a University degiCc or college diploma 
in addition to the teacher's general certificate 
Thcieartcr two yems of satisfactory service 
in an approved school air requited beteic the 
peimancnb certificate is issued 

Teachers of higher subjects and specialists 
must acquire an extended knowledge of the 
branch of study they piopoac to Lrnch, and 
undergo at least one yeiu's professional 
tunning, with special rcfcionce to that paitic- 
ular branch, under one oi the provincial 
committees, A subsequent probaLionaiy year 
in homo approved school is enjoined upon them 
bcfoio they are finally recognized ns fully 
certificated, 

Statistics (lfUl) — Census population, '1,730.445, 
dunimf grant schools i total number of day schools 
(primary nnd higher grade), 3300 , ftCrommoilulion pro¬ 
vided, 1,077,2110 , iweviigenu legislera during the year, 
817,084; average attendance, 755,088 nveingc on repn- 
tcrsuLciid of ye nr, 845,055, cert lAeu led lenehera —male, 
filfsO (11)21 Rrnrlualiu), female, 13, OHO (K57 grndualei), 
asms tnnfc teachers— male, 122, fcnuh\ 10Q0 ,pu))il tench- 
era—male, 15, femrilo, 259 , nvernRU Bnlnnrq of certificated 
tciichcia— hcudmtiHtujs, £lb8 5rf ; ussislnnl masters, 
£130 5s id, , hc.idmis n cfcirs, £05 , assistant mistresses, 
.£81 12s, 4<7 ; expenditure per scholar in a\ orngo nLIcnd- 
nnco, £3 13j 2\d (1010) urn f/e fir^iDfila (hiii)i>1c- 

mcntniy, but Included above) number, 100 j ACiOni- 
TMulalian, 4-0,505 , awiftfiG. on reaifiteia, '20,440 , average 
nUcndaine, 21,083 Higher class heliosis roreiving griihLs 
under regulations for hocundury Hrlmols : number, 57, 
average atloudnncD, 10,005, Icnelifra — ncnnoneiil, 
1134, visiting. 225 j total grant, £38,170, Total num¬ 
ber of luglid emus schools impeded by Lho Dcpai l mail, 
10), Examinations (number of pn^es) qualifying, 
00,053; merit, 15,010, intermediate, 4707 ; leaving, 1248 
Training of teachers , junior Bludeiih, 35-3J in 115 
center!, senior aludciilB, 2017 Education (Scotland) 
Fun cl, £403,888. AggregAlci Burn from school m/cs, 
£1.507,075, reprc&enUUK 4.4 5 per coul of aggregate, ii\- 
cotno of school boards, excluding loans lor capital 
charges. 
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Universities — History. — Scotland is well 
equipped with universities, three of which— 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, mid Abcidcen — wore 
founded in the fifteenth centuiy, Soon after 
then erection they were provided with col- 
lcgea, founded as endowments for toachers in 
the universities — particularly of theology 
— lather than as endowments for students 
From the first, theicfore, college teachers wero 
teachers or professors in the university 
Gradually the residential aollcgo system de¬ 
cayed, although n lolio of it was preserved in 
St Andrews until 1820 In a restricted sense 
St. Andmwa still reLains the ancient college 
system, since, subject to appeal, the discipline 
is delegated by the senatus to each of the two 
Qollegea whioh, as committees of the senntus, 
meet separately. In Aberdeen mid Glasgow, 
on the other handj the colleges me completely 
merged in the umvcisitics These facts had 
important oonscqucnccs upon the development 
of university hfo in Scotland, not the least 
being that the expenses of a university educa¬ 
tion have always been model ate. In general, 
too, little supervision is exercised by the 
univeisity over its students outside the lecture 
room Medieval customs prevail in the elec¬ 
tion of the leotor by the whole body of students 
and their voting in ,f nntiona ” (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen), as well as in the continuance of tho 
rcotor elected for a short period, aide by side 
with tho chancellor, the head of the university, 
elected for life. For many years the curric¬ 
ulum was largely medieval in scope, and cl 
system whereby tho regent carried his students 
through the wliolo course to graduation was 
in opoiafcion This " ambulatory ” lcgcnting 
system was, indeed, retained in King’s 
College, Aberdeen, until the end of the 
eighteenth century; only gradually were tho 
professors limited to oertain subjects, In 
consequence the education provided wo a 
general rather than special, and the university 
for long did the work of the upper alasses of n 
good secondary school In the early years of 
the last century it was not uncommon to find 
students enrolling nt the age of twelve and 
oven under No compulsory entrance exami¬ 
nation was instituted until 1892 Neithei 
was a compulsory curriculum insisted upon 
nor graduation considered essential In 1826, 
after nn interval of 130 years since the previous 
university commission, an era of royal com¬ 
missions on umvoraities set in The reports 
are interesting, the ono beginning with 1830 
a on taming a mass of historical matter relative 
to the four universities. But lcform did not 
come until the Universities (Scotland) Act of 
1858, when ourriaula wero readjusted, new 
chairs instituted, and King’s College and 
Maiisohal College united in tho University 
of Aberdeen. But, more than this, the act 
created a new and, aa for ns possible, uniform 
administration for each university. The con¬ 
duct of affairs was intrusted to three bodies! 


the senatus acndeimcus with the management 
of the ordinary business, the university court 
ns tlic court of appeal; and the geneial council 
to bung the university into touch wiLh outside 
publia opinion A second Universities (Scot¬ 
land) Act was passed in 1889, under the pro¬ 
visions of which the umveisitics are still 
conducted, By this net n permanent commit¬ 
tee, the Scottish universities committee of the 
privy council, wag created and a temporary 
cxcculivc commission nppointed to draft ordi¬ 
nances subject to tho veto or the Quccn-in- 
council, and Lo affiliate University College, 
Dundee, to, and make it form part of, St 
Andrews University Aftei protracted liti¬ 
gation the latter was effected in 1897. 

Administration —Each university is prnc- 
tioally autonomous, although there is n restric¬ 
tion in the matter of making now ordinances 
or modifying existing ones As it wna the in¬ 
tention of tlio legislature to malce the Scottish 
universities as far ns possible uniform, any 
new ordinance, before becoming operative, 
must be communicated to the othoi univer¬ 
sities who arc entitled to appeal against it 
In such a ease the matter is bioughl bcfoic 
the Scottish umvcisitics committee In the re¬ 
cent Arts ordinances, however, there was-no 
appeal to this committee, and the assent of 
the King-in-council was merely foimnl. In 
ordinary circumstances, therefore, this com¬ 
mittee has practically little to do, and^ ns it 
has no public money Lo administer, it has 
no financial control A species of control to 
winch the univeisitics arc subjected, none the 
less real for having no legal sanction, is that 
exorcised by the Treasury and Iho Carnegie 
Trust. Indirectly, af comae, the Dopait- 
ment, in its control of secondary education 
and of the leaving certificate examination, 
has considerable influence upon the univer¬ 
sities; the raising of the standnicl of secondary 
education has not been without impoitEmt 
effects upon the standard of work in them 

Within the univcraity itself the governing 
bodies are tho university comt, the senatus, 
and the general council, the broad functions 
of which have been indicated above The 
university court, the supreme governing body, 
is a body corporate with perpetual succession 
and a common seal, and charged with tho 
pos seas ion and administration of the whole 
revenue and property of the university It 
consists of the rector, who picskles, the 
principal or principals, municipal leprescnta- 
tivesj assessors comprising a nominee of the 
chancellor and the rector, respectively, and 
representatives from tlio general council and 
the senatus aGndemious. It is the court of 
appeal from the Benatus; efiectB improvement 
in the internal arrangements of the university, 
and requires due attention on the part of the 
professors to their duties — which it can 
define. Furthermore, it can deprive n professor 
of ins office, subject to tho approval of the 
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ICi ug-i li-council; it appoints examiners and 
lecturcTa, and piofessois whose chairs acc in 
the patronage of the university; it can found 
new professorships with the approval of tha 
Scottish univcisifcics aommitfcee; it regulates 
the fees in the classes, and it may giant recog¬ 
nition to the teaching of cxti a-mur nl colleges 
foi graduation purposes, and, subject to tho 
nppioval of the King-in-council, it may make 
ordinances The acnatua academioua, con¬ 
sisting of the principal and professors of the 
university, the former picmding. regulates and 
superintends the teaching and discipline of 
tho university, and takes part in the superin¬ 
tendence of university libraries and musenma, 
Tho general council consists of the chancellor 
(whom it elects and who presides), the mcmbcis 
of the university court, the profcssois, and tlio 
graduates Two statutory meetings arc held 
yearly, and the business of the council ia to 
take into consideration questions affecting 
the well-being and prosperity of the umvcisifcy, 
and to make representations if neecssniy to 
tho university court, Two members of par¬ 
liament aio returned by the universities, and 
are elected by members of this council — 
Edinbingh and St. Androwa jointly electing 
one, and Glasgow and Aberdeen, the othci 
Each university possesses a students' leprc- 
sentativo council, the constitution of winch ia 
subject to the approval of the university 
oourb This council is untitled to petition tho 
genatus, on mnttera affcatmg Leaching and 
discipline, and the university court. 

Organization* — In their original constitu¬ 
tions the Scottish universities followed conti¬ 
nental models, the courses of study being 
arranged in tho four faculties of arts or phi¬ 
losophy, law, medicine, and divinity or theol¬ 
ogy, which, with the addition of tho fuaulby 
of saiencc, and, in Edinburgh, the faculty of 
music (1893), still exist Entianoc upon a 
ooutsg of study m the faculty of mts, of science, 
or of mcdioinc ia granted on passing the i da¬ 
tive pieliminary examination, winch varies 
aoincwhat fen each faculty and winch is regu¬ 
lated and conducted by a joint bonid of ox- 
ammcis appointed_ by the university couita. 
This board, consisting of eight pi ofessors or lec¬ 
turers and eight additional oxnmincis, sits for 
one yeai at each university in rotation, the 
principal of the umvcisity where the board 
meats being c# officio chairman for the year. 
Passes in vftiious other examinations, includ¬ 
ing the leaving cortilicale examination, may 
be accepted pio ianlo in lieu of pnssea m the 
pieliminary examination. 

The main function of tho faculty of arts in 
the past has been ta give students n liberal 
education in goncial subjects, the remaining 
[noultios providing professional training, 
Under the new Arts ordinances it seeing nob 
unlikely that this traditional function will 
bo largely modified, and possibly the Arts 
oUTrieulum may develop into n specialized 


course — largely for teachers. Two lines of 
study arc offered—one leading to the ordi¬ 
nary degree flVI A.), the others to the honoia 
degree (M.A.), Three academical yctuB mo 
required lor tlio foimei — an academical year 
consisting of at least twenty-live weeks divided 
into tluec teims, autumn, spring, eumiuci — 
and usually four for the lattci, For the 
ordinary degree a large amount of option in the 
selection of subjects Is pci milted and to a 
certain extent specializing is possible. The 
number of subjects is five ns a minimum, of 
which two must be studied for two academical 
years The degree examinations in the latter 
arc on a higher b bandar d than those ol the 
otlicr three subjects. Certain concessions mo 
allowed in respect of cognate subjects. Be¬ 
yond the M.A me the degiecs of doctor of phi¬ 
losophy (D Phil ) aiul doctoi of letters (D.Litt). 
In the faculty of science, degree courses me 
ohcred in various blanches — pure science, 
engincciing, agriculture, forestry, and public 
health—but not in each university. Two 
degrees nrc offered, bachelor of science (B.So.) 
and doctai of science (D Sc) As Borne of the 
subjects for the science degree mny be taken 
as part of the Aits course, it is not unusual 
for a student to obtain the ordinaly M,A, and 
B Sc. in practically the same time ns would be 
occupied in taking an honors M.A, degree 
In tho faculty of medicine the degree of 
bachelor of medicine (M,B ) and bnchalor of 
Biirgeiy (Oil B) must be taken conjointly; 
one is not confcncd without the other, and the 
minimum time icquucd far the aaurac ia five 
yenra. Two higlici degrees arc oiToicd, the 
doctor of medicine (M.D ) and tho master 
of Burgery (ChM), In the faculty of law 
there me two dcgiee courses • ono of two yeais' 
duration leading to the degree of bachelor of 
law (B L.); the other for graduates in Arts 
only, covering three academical yenrs and lend¬ 
ing to the dcgi cc of bachelor of Inws (LL.B ) 
In the faculty of divinity the degree of baohclor 
of divinity (B D.) is open to graduates in 
Aits who have satisfactorily completed a two 
ycara' couise in theology. Since tins fnculLy 
m each of tho \mwcia\Ucs ia connected with 
the Established Church, it Jms been the 
practice, undci certain icsLriotions, to admit 
to theological dcgiee,s those who, by leaaon 
of ecclesiastical difTcienccs, have attended 
recognized extra-mural colleges foi couiscb of 
divinity. Scotland, it may )jg added, is well 
supplied with theological colleges; the United 
Tree Chiu cli luis training colleges for its clorgy 
in Edinbiugh, Glasgow, and Abculeon; tho 
Free Glim eh, in Edinburgh, the Congrega- 
tionalists ami tho Scottish Episcopalians, in 
Edinburgh; mid Lho Homan Catholics, in 
Aberdeen Tlio clcgices so far considered 
mo obtained by examination, bill in addition, 
tho universilies confer, honoris emua, tho 
degrees of doctor of lawa (LL D,), doctor of 
divinity (D,D,), and doctor of mu&ic (Mua.D,). 
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Until 1992 Scottish universities could not 
Admit women to acndomic instruction or 
graduation, Previous to this, various asso¬ 
ciations for the higher education of women had 
been advocating the opening of academic 
classes to women. In 1877 St. Andrews 
University instituted the L L.A examination. 
This was followed by the founding of Queen 
Margaret College, for the higher education of 
womon, in Glasgow in 1883, which, wiLh the 
passing oF the ordinances of 1802 admitting 
women to tho univoi si ties, bocamo an organic 
part of the university, 

The Scottish universities arc not well 
endowed. Their funds are dorivod fiom bo- 
quests, endowments, fees, and grants from 
pariiament and from tho Carnegie Trust 
For many years thoy havo been assisted by 
grants dnacfc from tho treasury, the annual 
amount of which was increased to £42,000 
in 1889 In 1892 an annual sum of £30,000 
was added. The Seoicfcaiy for Scotland may 
also consider applications from tho university 
courts and make grants to them out of the 
Education (Scotland) Fund, A cominitlco 
was recently appointed (1909) hy tho treasury 
to lnquiic into tho financial position of tho 
universities, with the result that an additional 
sum of £40,000 has beon granted. 

In 1901 Mr Andrew Carnegie conveyed to 
trustees bonds to tho value of $10,000,000, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, and 
diractcd that one hair of the net ig venue should 
be applied to tho expansion and development 
of Scottish universities, more especially with 
rosnecllo the faculties ofscienco nnd medicine, 
and to provision for tho teaching of history, 
English literature, modern languages, eco¬ 
nomics, and subjects related to Lccluncal and 
commercial education Extended facilities 
were also to bo made for aoiontilic study and 
research The other half was to be devoted 
to tho payment on certain conditions of tho 
ordinaly class fees of students of Scottish 
birth or extraction attending the univcisity; 
extra-mural colleges and institutions, piovid- 
ing technical and commercial education up to 
uni varsity lovol, wore not excluded fjom tho 
benefits of the funds 

S/nCiuiiCB —Matriculated eludentsJ’ar winter session 
(1010-1011) St Andrews, fiOl , Glasgow, 2700 ; Aber¬ 
deen, 030, Edinburgh, 32D8 Carnegie Trust for period 
10D1-100B . post-graduate study and research, £40,353 , 

S -Anta to universities and extra-mu ml colleges, 
240,088 ; payment of clues fees, £298,080 ; nurobor oJ 
beneficiaries— men, G1S5, womon, 2073 

Technical Colleges and Continuation 
Classes — History . — Until the beginning of 
tho present century there was littlo or no 
organized ays tom of tc ohm cal education in 
Scotland. In Glasgow a hoIigiho of amalga¬ 
mation of soveial existing technical institu¬ 
tions camo to ahoad in 1880 whon the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College was 
founded, In Edinburgh in the preceding 


year, with the Watt Institution and School of 
Arts aa a nucleus, the Hcriot-Watt College 
was piojccted In Dundee a technical insti¬ 
tute was erected in 18S7. In addition to theso 
a number of science and art classes, subsidized 
by the science and art grant, existed m vanoua 
parts of tho country The Technical Schools 
(Scotland) Act of 1897, by which school boards 
were empowered to erect and maintain tech¬ 
nical Schools, mot with practically no response. 
On the other hand, tho town nnd county 
councils allotted a fair proportion of a grant, 
which had come under their admiiustiation in 
1890, to technical education. 

But tho fust real progress m tho reorganiza¬ 
tion and extension of facilities for technical 
education began whon the Scottish share of tho 
science and art grant, hitherto administered 
by the Science and Art Department, came 
under tho control of the Scotch Education 
Department (1S97). Within a few years tho 
ays tom under which the grant had been ad¬ 
ministered was completely reorganized and 
placed upon a sound educational basis A clear 
distinction was drawn between instruction in 
science and art as part of a general education 
and ns applied to specific industries and em¬ 
ployments A new code of regulations for 
continuation classes was issued (1901) which, 
with a fow subsequent modifications, broadly 
covers the clopicntary technical instruction 
now givon in the country The grants 
under this code mo derived partly from tho 
science and art giant and partly from the 
grant formerly given ta continuation clnsa 
instruction, 

AdmimUrolion, — The parliamentary giant 
for technical instruction is administered by 
the Department, which, lti the continuation 
class code, or in special minutes applicable to 
certain cential institutions, defines the condi¬ 
tions under which it is distributed The 
Depaitmont also determines the amount of 
payments (if any) to he made from the Educa¬ 
tion (Scotland) Fund to cenlial institutions 
It is the duty of a school board to make suit¬ 
able provision for tho instruction of young 
people above tho age of fourteen with reference 
to the emits and industries practiced in its 
district; and in pursuance of this it can provide 
technical schools or institute technical classes, 
tho management of which may be delegated 
to special committees comprising, among 
others, persons skilled in the industries ana 
occupations to which the instruction in the 
classes lias special relation Under certain 
limitations the school board may also innkc 
by-laws enforcing attendance at a continua¬ 
tion school until the age of seventeen. In 
addition to the provision made by school 
boards, there are sixteen central institutions, 
with governing bodies or managers variously 
constituted blit in general representative of 
local educational and industrial interests 
Tho looal authority, whether a bcVigdI board or 
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other body or managers, undertakes lull 
financial responsibility irrespective of any 
grant which may be given, and only in excep¬ 
tional crises is the grant greater than three 
fourths of the total expenditure recognized ns 
legitimate by the Department, The remaining 
one fourth must be providod locally. While 
this is true in genual, centiol institutions rig 
treated somewhat diffeiontly from continua¬ 
tion classes. Grants to the latter depend 
mainly upon attondanco, whcictis grants to 
ccntial institutions, when ceitam conditions 
laid down by the Department a? to staIT, 
cunieula, mid examinations for diplomas aic 
complied with, depend mainly upon excess of 
curicnt expenditure over income, and aro 
usually sufficient to make good any deficiency. 

To a certain extent, secondary education 
commitLecs slinro in the administration of 
technical education They have the power to 
give bursaries to students to attend ccntrnl 
institutions for technical (including ngricul- 
tuial) education They may also appoint 
orgiumors of clomcntaiy technical me true Lion, 
and piovidc special teachers to conduct district 
classes, all with due regard to coordination 
with central institutions. 

Organization —Tho scheme outlined in 
the code of legal ationb for continuation classes 
is the basis of tho organization. This code 
gioupa the instruction in four divisions 
Under the head of Division I are placed classes 
Tor tho completion of a general olement ary edu¬ 
cation, tho work of which corresponds generally 
to the work in tho supplementary couiscs of a 
primary school Division II comprises clnsaos 
for specialized instruction of an eleiuentaiy 
natuic, such Qa may be of use to pupils who 
aro engaged in or preparing for any particular 
trade, occupation, or pi of fission. They are 
open to all over sixteen years of ago Divi¬ 
sion III in eludes organized couiscs of system¬ 
atic instruction, minnged with a view to 
fitting students for the intelligent practice 
of particular crarts, industries, or occu¬ 
pations. Such courses must, m general, ex¬ 
tend ovei three ycais at left at, and may be 
classified aa commercial and literary, ait and 
art crafts, engineering, naval architecture, 
navigation, aichifcccturo, building, and allied 
trades, toxtilo indiiatnes, chemical industries, 
etc A course ia graded as preparatory, fust 
year, second ycai, and so on, and tho condi¬ 
tions oT direct admission to each ycai aic 
defined in relation to tho existing courses in 
pnmnry, inteimediate, and secondary schools, 
Within the provinces of the central institu¬ 
tions, tho vnrious Division III com sea aro 
linked on to tho ccntial courses, and 
whoiieyci the distance, transport, and other 
conditions are favorable, arrange men ta aio 
made whereby the students shall continue 
their studies at tho corresponding central 
institution. Elsewhere^ if proper laboratoiy 
and other equipment is available, so me one 


or more comscs may he allowed in which 
not infrequently, instruction of an advanced 
character is provided. Of Lhc sixteen central 
liistitu Lions, tlucc provide instruction in agri¬ 
culture— Aberdeen and North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, Edinbuigh and East 
of Scotland College of Agriculture, and the 
West of Scotland Agricultural College These 
colleges inter aha conduct dny and cvoning 
classes, extension lectures, and experimental 
farms, mid piovulc advisory departments 
Each, too, oilers n diploma couisfi, anil, in 
conjunction with tho university, a course 
leading to tho degree of H Sc. m agucuLturo 
Tho Technical Colleges of Aberdcoin Edin¬ 
burgh Dundee, and Glasgow offer advanced 
work in a great vancty of industrial pursuits. 
In lcccnt ycais extensive additions have been 
made to the Technical Colleges in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, both of which aro highly staffed 
and excellently equipped, Diploma courses 
arc offered in both, the latter granting diplomas 
in civil engineering, mechanical cngincciine, 
electrical engineering, mining, naval nichl- 
tceturc, chemistry, metallurgy, mathemat¬ 
ics and physics, building, toxtilo manu¬ 
facture, mid, in conjunction with tho school 
of nrL, architecture. Parts of tho work 
in tho Technical Colleges of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh nro recognized by the universities as 
qualifying for their B.Sc degrees. Recently a 
new and well-planned Technical College lias 
been crccLcd in Dundee. Three contra! 
institutions in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Abculccn, respectively, me organized as 
colleges or Helicals of art, and provide full 
diploma courses. _ Tho Edinburgh College of 
Art is an extensive building of quite recent 
ciccLion Two contral institutions, tha Edin¬ 
burgh lloyal (Diok) Vetemnry College and 
tho Glasgow'Veterinary College, make effective 
piovision iu their epocial branches of study, 
Colleges foi domestic scienca exist in Edin¬ 
burgh Glasgow, and Aberdeen, while the 
Dunfermlmo College of Hygiene and Physical 
Training, the Glasgow Athcnnmm Commer¬ 
cial College, and tho Leith Nautical Collcgo 
give adequate training in their respective 
departments. J, S. 

Statistics (1000-1010). — Contral Institutions • num¬ 
ber of students—dny, <1071; evening, 12,178, lolnl 
giant from Department, £74,005 Continuation Classes 
number of centers, 1055, number of individual pupils, 
Division I, 25,821 , Division II, 70 067 ; Division III, 
22,0 5'J | Division IV, 1)002 , grand total, 127.0S7 , total 
grant [ron\ the. DcpnxtnviTit, £.110,100 

See England, Education in; Middle 
Ages, Education in; Knox, John; Refor¬ 
mation and Education; etc. 

Heferencofl 4 — 

Andeubon - , P J (Editor). iS/miica in the History and 
Devclapjnent of the University of Aberdeen (Aber¬ 
deen, IQQO ) 

ANnEiisoN, J M TVio Af a (run i ration J?oJZ of (he E/ni- 
versity of St Andrews, 1747-1807 (Edinburgh, 
1005.) 
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TheCili/ and University of Si Andrews (at, Andreeva, 
1011 ) 

The Beginning of Sf, Andrew? t/yiiuerflii!i/ (iScofiuA 
Fhstoncal Review, 1011 ) 

Bower, A History of the University of Edinburgh 
(Edinburgh, 1817.) 

Bulloch, J M History of the University of Aberdeen. 
(London, 1805 ) 

Clahk, J Short Studies of Education in Scotland 
(London, 1001) 

CauTTa, J History of the University of Qlasyoia, 
(Glasgow, 1000.) 

Chaik, Sin Henry. The State m Us JSdlflUoa to Erfuca- 
tian. (London, 1884 ) 

Donald bon, Sin James Unfucmti/ Arfdress&a (St 
AndrewB, 1011 ) 

EftOiJi, J, History of Early Scottish Education. 
(Edinburgh, 1803) 

Gidson, W. J Education in Scotland, o iSA c/eft of tha 
Past find the. Present. (London, 1012 ) 

Giuiiam, J, E Jlfanna! of Education Acta (Edinburgh, 
1002.) 

Gmant, J History of the Burgh Srhoola of Scotland 
(Glnegow, 1870.) 

Ghant, Sin Alex. Story of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh (London, 1BB4,) 

Kunn, J Scottish Education School rind University 
(Cambridge, 1010 ) 

Morgan, A. History of TYtmmip of Primary and 
Secondary 7’ea.c/iers tn ScolJnrid. (Edinburgh, 
1000) 

Rait, R, S. The University of Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 
1805 ) 

flTnONa, J History of Sccondmu Education in Scot¬ 
land (Oxford, 1000 ) 

WiuaiiT, A History of JMiicnlian. and of the old. 

Parish Schools of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1008 ) 
Youno, T P. Thslinre dc l' En&cioncnicnt primaire 
el Bccondairc cn JScosse (Paris, 1007 ) 

VoliUft Tabdlu — n memorial volume of St. Andrews 
University (Si Andrews, 1011) 

Also publications of various hlatoricnl aoclclios; reports 
of royal commifliions on Scottish universilic'), 
ondowincnLs, and education, luaLoncH of partic¬ 
ular schools, cec/c3ftts(iefil legislation; ftiintml re¬ 
ports of the Scotch Education Department, etc 

SCROFULA. — See Tuberculosis. 

SCULPTURE. — Soo Art Education 

SEAMANSHIP, THE TRAINING FOR. — 
Great Britain. — It was fiom tho side of mathe¬ 
matics that tho first instruction in subjects 
connected witli seamanship came In 1496 
John Mllllct of IConigsbcrg (Rcgiomontanu^ 
limited at Venice a Latin epitome of the MtyaXij 
Surrafi* of Ptolemy, and published the first 
printed almanac. Martin Bchaim, who had 
been trained mathematically by MOllor, went 
to Portugal and tinvclccl to the mouth of the 
Congo in 1484 lie gave himself up to sea¬ 
manship, and left behind lum maps and a 
globe, on Ills death in 1500 He had shown 
now to use the astrolabe for taking the alti¬ 
tudes of tho sun The _ Spaniards wore the 
fiist to organize mat] action In seamanship b y 
tho appointment oT a aosmogmpher to the 
Council of tho Indies, who not only \yqs re¬ 
quired to prepare maps and tables foi navi¬ 
gation, but also to give to voyngcis courses 
of instruction in arithmetic and astronomy, 
Euclid, and trigonometry, as well as in the 
use oT the astrolabe and the globes and in the 
UBc of other astronomical Instruments. This 


instruction was given in Seville, and led to tho 
publication of naval textbooks, particularly 
that of Enciso as early as 1619 The Dutch 
followed the Spanish example, and trained 
then master manners Gerard Mercator and 
Abraham Ortehua produced wondorful maps, 
ancl Coignet wrote a textbook on the subject 
of navigation English navigators used trans¬ 
lations of tho naval textbooks of other nations, 
chiefly thoflo of Spain, until William Bourne 
in 1573 wrote one in English. OLhers fob 
lowed quickly, eg. Robert Tanner, m 1587, 
A Sure Safety for Sailors , and Thomns 
D l wide villa, A Bnefe Desenplion of universal 
mappes and cardes, and of thair use, and also 
the use of Ptolemy his tables p etc,, in. 1584, 
and also his Exercises, containing six trea¬ 
tises " vene nccessario to be read and learned 
by all young Gentlemen that , arc desirous 
to have knowledge na well in Cosmogiaphie, 
Astionomic, and Geographic as well as in the 
Ailc of Navigation," 1504 (also 1507, 1G13, 
1022 , 1636) John Davis, tho discoverer of 
Davis's Slrnit, wrote (in 1594) The Seaman's 
Secrets. Fuithcr lefeicnce books on naviga¬ 
tion up to tile middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tmy are given in WilJjnm London's (tf.it.) 
Catalogue of the most Vendible Books. 1058- 
1GG0 

Rioluud Elakluyt (q v.), preacher and some¬ 
time student of Christ Church, CMoiri, who 
wrote the Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Trafflques, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, elc. in 1589, says in the Epistle 
Dedicatory to Wnlsijiglmjn " When I was 
removed to Christ Church in Oxford, my 
exercises of duty first, performed, by degrees 
I lend over whatsoever printed or written 
discovciies and voyages I found extant eiLher 
in Lhe Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portu¬ 
gal!, Ficncfi or English languages, and in my 
public lccLuiO'j iuas iht3 fast that produced artel 
allowed both the old imperfectly composed, and 
the new lately informed Maps, Globes, Spheres, 
and othci instruments of this Alt for demon- 
stiation in the common schools to the singular 
pleasuie, and gcneml contenlmcnt of my 
mulitoiy M Hakluyt pleaded foi the tunning 
of skill Till aonmen, a pioression requiring, ha 
suggests, the lime of "two pl , ent]ccships, ,, 
lie continues, "I have greatly wished there 
were a lecture of Navigation lead in this 
Citic (London), for the banishing of our foimer 
gross ignoiancc m Marine causes " Ho BLaLca 
that King Henry VIH, following the example 
of the Empeior Ghailcs V, cieclod tluco gilds, 
one at Deptfoid, one at Kingston-upon-Hill, 
and the third nt Newcnstle-on-Tyne (m 1537) 
" far the mcLcnsc of knowledge m his seamen,'' 
and he acknowledges the value of the mathe¬ 
matical lectures of Sir Thornna Gresham for 
"the advancement of Marino causes" (q r.) 
It miibt be remembered that Hakluyt was of 
Dutch origin, but his appeal to Englishmen led 
in Queen Elizabeth's icign to the foundation 
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of lectures by Dr Thomas llood in the house a hospital for seamen, their widows ancl club 

of Sir Thomas Smith, in Ginccohurch Street dren In 1715 a school was opened in Lhc 

Edwaul Wright was lectin ei an navigation Hospital, where it waa ordered thnt 11 ten 

to the East India Company, and there was a boys should bo instructed in leading, writing, 

lecture of geography, hychography, and navi- and navigation by Mr Weston, mathematical 

gation, rend in the chapel of Leadcnlmll master in the town of Giccnwich, and be put 

In 1672 Sii Hiimplney Gilbert (tf.y.) pro- out apprentices to mufllcis of ships or oUtora,” 

posed for the projccfcccl Queen Elizabeth’s In 1710 lules were drawn up foi the admission, 
Academy a second mathematician to tench maintenance, and education of the sons of 
cosmography and astronomy with navigation, seamen. In 1713 there were 60 boys; \p 
aba salary of £flG 13s. 4 d In 1015 Sir Geoige 1709, 160 boys. In 1369 Greenwich Hospital 
Buck, in hia Third University oj England, censed to be an asylum for seamen and the 
tolls ua that the lecture in the c-hapel of buildings were handed over to the purpose* 
Leadcnhall was discontinued (by 1015), hut of a Hoyal Naval College — opened in 1873, 
at the same elate there was a lecture of cos- for the purpose oT pioviding for the education 
mography read in the Blnckfriars ut the housa of naval offiocis of all ranks above Lliat of 
of Advianus Manus Buck further mentions midshipman in all branches of theoretical 
the College of Trinity House at Deptford and scientific study bearing upon their pro- 
founded by King Ilenry VIII, which eon- feasion Besides navy officers thorn arc officera 
corned itself with “the bcttci ordering, of the Royal Marine Aitillery, Boyal Marine 
governing and instructing and disciplining of Light Infantry and Naval Engineers, and a 
mariners, pilots, sailoifl, and other profcsaoiS limited number of appientices selected annually 
and prnotisers of the arts of hydrography, and by competitive examinations Horn the royal 
navigation” In 1635 Sir Tiuncig JCynnston dockyards. Officers of the mcicantilc marine. 
(q.v ) in hia Museum fthnww says, " Tho and private students of naval aiclnlGCturo and 

professor of AstLanamy shall teach Astronomy, manna anginccung by special permission, are 

Optica, Navigation, Cosmography ” A pro- admitted to the classes. The lloynl Hospital 

feasor was appointed to the chair ol astronomy School at Chcenwich is still continued. The 

called Nicholas Phiskc, while John Speidcll navigation school founded by the Society of 

(mentioned below), the professoi of gcometiy, Merchant VenUuera at Bnstol in 1738 hn£ 

had been tcaohei of navigation algo, developed into the Merchant Ventutors 1 

In 1673 the first peimancnt school of naval Technical College, and includes a picimratory 

training waa established in connection with school and secondary day school for hoys, 
Christ's Hospital — tho so-called Mathcmati- The college pieparcs engineers of nil kinds, 
cal School Forty boys from the Hospital aui-vcyois, architects, etc , and is not confined 
were thoa&n for their dvithmctical niul other to naval matruclion. There wcuj navigation 
knowledge to be taught and instructed in the sahools founded by the Trinity House Coipo¬ 
part of Navigation and the whole science of ration at Nawcnatlc-on-Tyno in 1712 mid at 
arithmetic.” The master of the Trinity Iluil in 1785 But besidcH these specific 
Houac was then to judge as to the time when navigation schools, the niunoious blue-coat 
such boys could be initiated into the pi act-ices and other coloicd-coat schools which sprang 
of navigation and to be bound out as nppicn- up in tho seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
tices for seven years to some captains or imitating Clmst's Hospital School, in some 
commanders of ships. The Trinity House cages trained the brighter boys foi the navy, 
at Deptford Strand was a gild, mcoi pointed Thus in 1700, the master of the Grey Goat 
in 1520, which controlled the relations between School, ’Westminster, was instructed to train 
land and sen — for insLancc, took over public picked boys in arithmetic and navigation, 
lighthouses, when they weie instituted They Tins waa more frequent in const than in inland 
had also the binding and enrolling of nppren- towns Thus at Plymouth Workhouse, an 
ticca to the sea; the examining of uiathc- act of parliament of 1707 rcquiicd the Bclioob 
matical inastoia for the navy wag also in their muster " to tencJi such as have a capacity and 
hands Apparently Charles II took the idea inclination to learn the ait of navigation ancl 
of naval schools from Louis XIV, King of such part of the mathematics as Lend there' 
Fiance, Just as the Elizabethan wrifceis foi- unto ” Of private schools wheic navigation 
lowed tho example of the Spanish writers, waa taught thcio nro the instances of John 
In I6SB, Henry Stone, of SkclVmgllio)po, near SpeidnlL in Queen Street, London, 1628; 
Lincoln, gave an endowment to this " royal Kobert Hartwell, m Fetter Lane, m 1030, ruui 
foundation” foi arithmetic] and navigation. John Kciscy m Covent Garden in 1650, There 
Samuel Vepya, socrotmy to the ndiTiim\ty. is at \cnst one instance of a grammar school, 
and Sir Isaac Nowton both showed piaclical viz. Woodbridgo (Suffolk), the atnLutca of 
interest in tins school. The East India which in 1062 requhe tU g boys to be lf fitted 
Company was the service into win ah most [ov tuulea qv to go to sea ” 
of the boya entered. Amongst the advocates of naval training must 

In 1695 Greenwich Hospital was founded he named Sir Thomas Gresham, who in 3570 
by letters patent from King IVilhftin III, qh required his nsLionomy piofessoi " to read the 
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principles of the sphere and tho fclieoriques 
of the pkneta” n.n<l to explain the wac of 
common instruments " for tho capacity of 
manners ” and f, lo apply his subject to the 
art of navigation. ,J Ho was followed by Sir 
Henry Savile who, in the statutes Cor 

tho ahair of astronomy at Oxford (1619), 
requires the professor to explain tho whole 
science of optics, gnomonics, gcogiuphy, and 
the rules of navigation, in so far as they arc 
dependent oil mathematics 

Sir Clements 11. Markham states that in 
1641 Sir William Monson renewed the appeals 
of Ilalduyfc foi the establishment of a lecture 
on navigation. In 1644 John Milton (y.u) 
in the Tractate made the interesting sugges¬ 
tion that students in tho spring weather 
rr sometimes taking sea na fm as to our navy, 
should learn there also wlmt they can in the 
practical knowledge of sailing and of sea- 
fight.” 

In 1705 Lewis Maidwell (q a ) issued 
An Essay upon the Necessity and Excellency 
of Education, with an Account of Erecting the 
Royal Mathematical School * . . Upon a 
Report ironi the Navy Board , Declaring amongst 
other Athmnhifjcs fo the Nation, the F articular 
ficmces of such a Foundation to the Royal 
Navy of England zn its General Capacities. 
This book gives an extensive syllabus of 
proposed naval instruction, Mai dwell id so 

wroto Proposals revived of establishing and 
supporting a public school designed , , for 

the sefl-semcc of the nali07i without any 
public charge (1G99)> Much move practical 
was Jonas Hnnwayj the inventor of the um- 
brolla, who was the chief foundor in 1759 of 
tho Marine Society, whose object was to keep 
up a supply of seamen for the navy. In 1762 
tho society had been instrumental in fitting 
out 5451 boys for naval service. In 1783 
Hanway suggested further organization of 
boys for the naval service by his Proposal 
far County Naval free schools lo he built on 
waste lands, giving such effectual ‘instruc¬ 
tion to poor boys as may nurse them for 
the sea-servicc In 1772 tho Marine Society 
was incorporated by act of parliament and in 
1780 a ship was procured and boys placed in 
it for training under an officer of the navy and 
a schoolmaster Boys after training went 
into the king's service and into the East 
India Company. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
David Mornce wiotc the Young Midshipman's 
Instructor , with useful hints to parents of 
sea youth , and lo captains a?id schoolmasters 
in the Royal Navy, in which lie tolls us that 
the schoolmasters in the navy at that time 
chiefly were provided fiom Clmat/s Hospital 
and that ff drinking is too common” amongst 
them Directions arc given as to the special 
duties of the navy schoolmasters. Distinc¬ 
tively naval ” academies " on land had grown 
up — one in Soho Square and another at 


Chelsea, under William Gnirnrd, who wrote 
T/lc Sen-man's Preceptor in 1B02 
In 1856 inspection of the Greenwich Hospi¬ 
tal schools, the Royn.1 Dockyard schools and 
the schools of the Itoyal Marines was passed 
over to the charge of the inspectors of the 
bo aid of education, to repoit upon them 
Theio nvc fourteen head schoolmasters, one in 
each gunnery nnd torpedo ship and in each of 
the tiniiung ships, and aevonty-thiec naval 
schoolmasters In ships with many mid¬ 
shipmen, there is provision of a naval instruc¬ 
tor, who is often the chaplain, Thoie arc 
Five schools on land for children of marines, 
and schoolmasters at the naval pusons, at 
Lewes and Bodmin The colleges foi nnval 
cadets arc the Royal Naval Colleges or Gieen- 
wicli, Dartmouth, Osborne (See Navai* Edu¬ 
cation.) 

With regaul to tho mercantile maiino it is 
only within the Inst half century that naval 
training foi officers has boon specially provided 
lor, whilst the training of the pool boy has, 
nq an able-bodied seaman, been considered at 
any rate since tho time of Ilnnway His. 
Marine Society piovided a complete sea 
outfit lor boys and inert. In 1786 the society 
begun to givo i preliminary tiaining in the 
Beady, and this training has continued till 
tho present day, when the society's ship la 
tho IfaTBpifc The society has prepared for Be a 
66,209 boys, apprenticed to sen life for two 
ycais, in whioh they also receive school 
instruction, iccogmzed by the board of 
education ag a dny te c hnical school Simi¬ 
larly, tho National Refuges foi Homeless and 
Destitute Children (incoiporated 1004) estab¬ 
lished a training ship, the Arethusa , stationed 
off Greenhithe Other training ships are 

(1) Tho Indefatigable, New Ferry, Birkenhead, 
established by Liverpool, ill 1865, with a hostel 
for the sailors on their leturn from sea. 

(2) The Clio, Bangor, North Wales, of the 
North Wales, Chester, and Balder Counties 
Training Ship Society- (3) The Formidable, 
of the National Nautical Society at Bristol, 
a land establishment, and (4) the industrial 
school ships Tor homeless aiul destitute boya, 
who may be sent voluntaiily by pments oi 
‘by a magistrate's order, but they must be 
boys who have not been convicted of cinne, 
tho reformatory ships being designed for the 
latter. The industrial school ships include the 
Wellesley i North Shields; Mount Edgcumbc, 
Snltnsh, Plymouth; Southampton, Hull, the 
Empress, Glasgow, Mars, Newport, Fife. 
Boys of a wealthier class of parents arc trained 
foi both the royal navy and the mcichant 
service in the naval school training Bhip 
Mercury, in tho River Hamble, Southampton 
Water^ a very complete establishment. Finally, 
there is also a poor law training ship main¬ 
tained by the Metropolitan Asylum Board, 
established in 1876, the Exnwvth, off Grays, 
Essex Of shore establishments the Lanca- 
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ghiro Navy League has a Sea Tiuining Homo 
foi boys at Lisenrd, Cheshire, and Dr. Bur- 
narclo's organization has lho Watts' Naval 
Tiainmg School at Elnihnm, Norfolk The 
refonnatoiy ship* aio 11 us C'miuuali qH 

Fuiflcct, Essex, and the Akbai at Liverpool. 
In connection with the hitter, there is a shore 
school, the Hcswcll (Cheshire) Nautical Saliool 
The cadet training ships, lot those who take 
to the sea, with a view of tiairung for becom¬ 
ing officers in the mercantile marine, in¬ 
clude, (1) sea-going training ships, viz. the 
Port Jackson, tho Medway, under the Devilt 
nncl Moore’s Ocean Training Ship's Com puny, 
Ltd , v and tho 'White Star Line training ship 
Mersey, and ( 2 ) stationary ships, e.g. Iho 
Worcester oil Gvecnhilhe, Kent, belonging to 
the Incorporated Thames Nautical Training; 
College (established J8G2], the 6 r ouw’ay oil 
Rock Feny, Dnkcnhciul, belonging to the 
Mercantile Dianne Service Association of Liver¬ 
pool. In these schools arc taught theoretical 
and pi noli cal beamanship in all branches 
Apait from training ships, them remains the 
method of nppienticeship, m tho hidcnlines 
of which thu master of tho vessel undertakes 
to teach the boys Iho duties of seamanship, 
but this method not being systematized, the 
results are vciy imccitnin 
A movement has lcocnLly taken place in tho 
direction of including naval science m tho work 
of sojnn of tho universities. Hi the UnivciMty 
of Glasgow there is a chmr in niivnl architec¬ 
ture; the courses comprise a junior coiuso 
or Iodines and examinations upon navnl 
architecture and inaimo cngino and boilci 
design and a sonior com so nf instiuctiuii 
in ship drawing, calculations, and in anno 
engine drawing and design, these subjects ic- 
cciving due place in tho applied science degrees 
in engineering. In tho University of Liver¬ 
pool, the corn sea in naval architecture in clutlo 
shipbuilding and laying off, ship consliuclion, 
ship calculations, strength of ships, resis¬ 
tance mid piapidsions of ships' stability, 
oscillations and vibiaLions of ships, design of 
a ship 

At the Armstrong College, NewensUe-on- 
Tync, thoic la a professor of naval nichitcoturo, 
niul two scholarships aic ofTcied, of £50 a year, 
ono by the Shipwright’s Company and one by 
the Coinmittco of Lloyd's Register of £50 a 
year for naval mchitccturc, awarded in tho 
University af Liverpool T\ W 

See Naval Education; Technical Educa¬ 
tion 

RaierencQB — 

Mahkiiam, C. ft Tho Training of flftilors and Ex¬ 
plorers, in (.Up Pjocccdings of tUo Liverpool Liter- 
aiy nncl riulosophienl Society, Vol XXXVI, 
1HH2, pp, 105-132 

Establishment for Admitting, Maintaining and Edu¬ 
cating of Poor Roys in the Royal Hospital for 
Seamen at Greenwich and for binding them out 
Apprentices lo the Scfi-sflmce (1732 } 

Report by (he Inspector of Naval Schools on the Educa¬ 


tional C'onrJi (ion of tferuji cn rind Marines nu</ tho 
U'orAnifl of Elementary Schools under the AdmiraJm 
(1883 ) 

Memorandum dcaluto with Entry, Training and Em¬ 
ployment of Officers and Men of ihe Royal Naiy 
and of (he Royal -il/aruics Admiralty. (London 
Dec , 1U0!J) 

PaAiu'iv, E H. Annuls of Christ's Ilospllnl. Tho 
Mathematical School, pp, 0D-I31, (London, 1901 ) 

SEARS, BAR NAS (1802-1BB0) — Secretary 
of tlio Slate Hoard of Education of Massachu¬ 
setts (state sit perm tone lent of public instruc¬ 
tion); wj graduated from Brown University 
in 1825 tie was professor at Hamilton 
College (1S20-1SU3) mill at tho Newton 
Theological Seminary (1830-1842) lie buc- 
cccdod Horace Mann (rj.v.) as sccrcLary of tho 
Massachusetts bLatcj board of education in 
184S. From 1856 to 1857 he WftB president 
of Drown Univcisity, and from 1807 to 1SS0 
he had charge of the Peabody Education Fund 
(< 7 . 0 ) His publications include Pntssian 
Mode of Instruction m Lidia; Life of Marlin 
Luther i and numerous leports nncl papers on 
education. W. S. M 

Reference — 

IIoyly, A, flnmas Sears (New York, 1002.) 

SEAT WORK — Sec Busy Work 

SEATS AND DESKS.—See Desks and 
Seats 

SEATS AND SEATING. — See Desks and 
Seats. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — A term 
used to denote a typo of education which 
follows that given in olomeiitnry BDhoola. 
It nuiy be defined in tarns of tho ngo of Lho 
pupil i rcreivcd. A molding to the Regulations 
for Sccoiidaij/ SchooLs issued by the EnglmU 
boaid of education a secondary school is one 
which makes pi o vis ion for pupils between (ho 
ages of twelve and seventeen As a matter 
of fact, however, many schools ictain their 
pupils to tho ago of ninolccn, that is, until 
they are piepaicd to cntei the university 
lienee a lower and a higher form of secondniy 
education must bo (list in gins hod, the one 
preparing pupils Tor shilled trades, foi commer¬ 
cial pin-411113, nr for tho minor professions, tbe 
other picpfiring for the universities and tho 
higher professions A third distinction may 
further be made according to the differentia¬ 
tion in the curriculum. While a general 
cultural and liberalizing element must be 
common to both tho lower and the higher sec¬ 
ondary schools, Hide is broader scopo for 
specialization and intensification accoiclmg 
to the biburo career of tho pupils. While 
Lho toim "secondary oducaLion" has a fairly 
clear connotation, tho term “secondary school" 
in England is somrwhat anomalous, since so 
many mstitut.ioi\B of this typo receive pwpila 
of oLomontary school ago Accoi cling to tho 
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Regulations, however, only pupils between tho in n book entitled The English Secretaric by 
ages of twelve and seventeen me lccognized Angel Day, n book mainly concerned with the 
lor the purposes of Hie grant. nrt of writing cpisties find letters u with a 

For furtliei dotails on secondary educa- deelaintion o[ such tropes,figures, nml schemes, 
tion see under tho various national systems, ns either usually or for ornament sake are 
eg England, Education in, France, Edu- therein required' 1 Day discusses the parts, 
cation in; Germany, Education in; and place, and office of a fjccictary Day icquires 
under the terms used in the different caimLues tlmt the secret my be " well studied " in tho 
for this form of education, e,g Academy, Latin tongue Ho must have a " quick 
Fees, Free Scuools; Grammar Schools, conceit, 11 and n sound memory. IIo should 
Gymnasium; High School, High Schools be well read in histories and antiquities, and 
in the United States, Public School, trained m rendinc&s to put himself at the point 
For the curriculum, see under the dilTeiont of view of stiangers The secretary requires 
school subjects, e g Algebra; Geography, birth, education, quality, disposition, convcr- 
Geomutryj Greek, History; Latin; Liberal sation, amiability This recognition of general 
Arts, Seven. See also Athletics; College power and capacity together with practical 
Requirements foji Admission; Fagging, High experience, shown by Angel Day, is precisely 
School Fraternities ; Prefect, etc the part of the educational ideal so often 

missing in the treatises specifically treating 
SECRET FRATERNITIES IN THE HIGH of education This foim of technical prep- 
SCHOOL. — Sgo High School Fraternities, aration far secretaryship laid down by Day 

and Draithwmtj though intended for the 
SECRETARIAL PROFESSION, HISTORY eocrctary of the individual gentleman or 
OF THE —England —Du Cange gives the nobleman, was clearly founded upon the char- 
date of tho Hist use of Secretaries, na equiva- nctcnslics or Lho noble secretaries who served 
lent to the modem secretary, in 13*10. In tha kings and emperors If wo lccall some of the 
ecclesiastical use, the word was employed much cultured and experienced men who had served 
earlier — the secrete) ius being one who took ns secretaries, we can understand the dignity 
chnrge of the secieta of the Sacristy There that attached to the office m the seventeenth 
is an instance af tho modern use of tho eontuiy. In the Tudoi times, the type of 
term in the CourL of King Humbert II and in man who acted as king's secietary rw that 
England of a John Maiinscll as "Societarhis of the most cultivated man with the widest 
nostcr" in the reign of King ITenry III. experience and tho all-round learning of the 
Tho king's secretaries were formally tcimed age. Thus Audicn Ammomo, of Lucca, had 
the king's clerks, nolaiies, and legi a commen - a great reputation as a classical scholai, was 
tariis. Tho cauicsb use of tho term scncta)y the friend of Golet, Grocyn, and Erasmus, and 
in the court, was with respect to finch as, being lived at one time with Sir Thomas More, and 
near the king's person, leccivcd his commands fiom 1513-1515 was Latin sccrctaiy to King 
and were called clerks of lho secret, wlioncc came Henry VIII, Richnul Paco, the Englishman 
the court use of scciotary. Then the great who succeeded him, c. 1515, ns secretary to that 

lords, following tho king's custom, came to monarch was educated at Oxford, and passed 

giro their clerks tho name of scorotary Tho on to Padua, Feirarn, and Ilologna Stephen 

king's secretary was called distinctly " see- Gardinci, his succcssoi, was a doctor of civil 
relarg of the commands." The term "secre- and ennon law, Rede's lecturer in the Umvci- 
tary of sLato " ia said to have come fiist from sity of Cambridge, tutor to a son of tho Duke 
Spain, it was assumed by the Ficnch, and of Norfolk. Ho became private secretary to 
thcnco passed into recognized English use in Cardinal Wolscy IIo was also an ambassador 

King Honry VIII’s time abioncl to tho Pope, a commissioner to 

In the seventeen Lh century Richard Brni Lh- revise Wolscy's Statu tea for Ipswich and 

wait {q.v) “set. down Some Aides and Ordeis Oxford, mid in 1529 scciotary to the King, 
for the Government of the House of mi Ernie/ 1 Henry VIII —in which position we meet with 
and devotes a section to the qualifications of a him in Shakospcaic's King Henry VIII 
secretary to a lord Ho should bo a Univer- ( fr Call Gardinci to me, my new secretary," 
sity man who has studied logic, rhetoric, II 2 116), Peter Vaimcs, like Ammonia a 
Latin, and Greek. But ho is also to know the native of Lucca, was a man of very wide expen- 
Italinn, French, and Spanish, with othci Ian- cnee and knowledge who bocamo Dean of 
guages, which lie should lie able both to speak Salisbury. He was Latin scciotary in tho 
and to vmto. IIo is to bo ,f very secret," and latter pnrb of Henry VIII's reign and con- 
to keep a closet with " cubbaraos of drawing tinned in office under King Edward VI. 

boxes and shelves in which to a tow away all It is needless to speak of the wide range of 

letters received fiom tho King's Majesty," etc. knowledge of affairs and learning shown by 
The secietary's status is regarded ns similar Roger AscUam, though as is well known he 

lo that of tho gentleman of tho horse prided himself on tho beauty of his harnl- 

Tho first ticatise on the sceiotary'a duties, writing, and for this reason wrote many official 
discussed quite generally, was in 15SG, included letters from tho university between 1532 
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and 1511, and from 1540 onwards Aiclmm wns intelligence find skill, soma acquaintance with 
secretary to Sir Richard Moryson in Germany the best social usages, n. knowlcdgo of accounts, 
and Ausliia In 1553 Aaeliam became Latin a strong sense of responsibility, and a lugh 
socrcLary to Queen Mary with a salary of degree of taste, judgment, and tael, all cna- 
£20. He was ictamed as Latin secretary by bling Lho employee to enter into the business 
Queen Elizabeth in 155B and had joined with and social engagements of the omploycr. and 
the office that of tho Queen's private tutor, pci haps to take considerable! responsibility 
Later in Queen Elizabeth's roi^n Sii Thomas and initiative during tho employoi 'a absence 
Lake became Latin secretary In 10QQ and ia Secretaries are classed as private, Boohd, 
said also to havo road Latin and French with literary, educational, and oflico. Perhaps 
her Ho was a pupil of Saravia (gt.). lie hud all might bo included under tha olio title, 
boen amanuensis to Sir Francis Walsingham, private, yet it is convenient at times to bo 
Ho was a member or tho Elizabethan Society ablu to dilforantmto Lliom by apocinl terms, 
of Antiquaries. Charles I had, fiom 1G2S as one function or another is omplmsized. 
onwards, as Latin secretary, G R Wockhorlyn, Thus, an oflioo secretary, usually a womnn, 
a lmtivo of Stuttgart and student of law at attends to details of filing, uidoxing, billing, 
Tubingen In c 1643 lus title was changed cataloguing, correspondence, etc., ami she may 
to that of M Secretary for foicign tongues to be intrusted with Lhe supervision of from ono 
tho joint Coinimbtea of tho Two Kingdoms, to pen Imps fifty clarks, Hteuogi ciphers, and 
Woekherlyn seems to mark tho Liansition assistants An educational scciotniy ia ono 
from Latin secretary to the eecrelaiyship for who does responsible office work in an aduca- 
foreign tongues. Ho was succeeded in fchisposL tional institution, or wlio superintends private 
by John Milton, who brings to a climax this educational enterprises for some philanthropic 
profession of scciotaryship as marking a man or woman. Litoraiy secretaries help 
completeness of training m many diiections ministers, authors, lecturers, etc , by looking 
and move nosvrly approaching the all-round up mfoioncea, reading, and compiling notes 
demands of his Tractate, probably, foi tho By .social seciotary is meant a man or woman of 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes, than any oxcoptionid tact and executive ability who is 
other profession. Tha poet of private secro- employed to foster, organize, and superviso 
fcary to n statosman or diplomat has always the social, literary, and iocreational activities 
remained, sinco the Tudor times, the best of or somo large business or ilia nil fa c burin g 
openings to a political or diplomatic earner, enterprise like a department store oi a faotoiy. 
and has always loqiuiod tho broadest of This tenn social is also coming into ficquonfc 

training, aendemic and otherwise The most use to rtonoto the privnto aeci'etary employed 

promising young parliamentarians in England by a woman of wealth who Heads assistance! 
still attach, themselves to Secretaries of State in. carrying out social and philanthropic 
ns u PaiJiamontary private 3ocrotnlio3 , ' (un- engagements 

paid) < Courses of Instruction. — Secretarial.training 

Modern Times — In the mcronsing com- courses are now planned chiefly m tho interests 
ploxity mid gicater activity along business, of young women, and such common are offered 
social, litoraiy, and cdueational lines to-day, by a small number of colleges (Simmons, 
oyory firm of note, schools, collogca, and in- Margaret Morrison at Pittsburgh, and Elmira), 
Btitutions of every description, hosts of pro- by an occasional secondary school, and by n 
fessional men and women, and many, private few business schools Schools of the latter 
individuals have found that seciefcarial help type, with ono or two illustrious exceptions, 
ia indispensable) The doinand for capable, unfortunately cannot bo depended on to give 
well-trained secretaries is far greater than the adequate secretarial training. This is seen 
supply, and this condition is.likoly to prevail oven in the simploi vocation of stenography 
for many years to coma It is tiuo that there and typewriting, for their standards of entrance 
arc many aspirants for such positions, but tho and graduation arc so low and then courses aio 
inefficiency of so many of these is tho clcspan so meager, brief, and mechanical Lhufc poor ro¬ 
of an army of employers. Of those who can suits mo theiule. Many young girls, deceived 
rise above the mediocre and can satisfactorily by advertising thfitis as attractive as itisexag- 
meet existing demands there is a serious deal th, gcrated and misleading, are persuaded to 
a dearth that will ba increasingly felt as tho enter upon such a course ns soon ns thoy have 
need constantly increases ^ completed tho eighth grade of ft grammar 

This sncretniial servica is not to be confused school or have had a yoru or two in a high 
with tho merely clerical help of the ordinary school, and artor a short term of work, seldom 
stenographer and typewriter The latter, at exceeding five or six months and often inuoh 
wages from. $5 per week and upwards, needs loss, they receive their certificates find set 
little clsc.than readiness in taking dictation and forth to seek employment. With a yocabu- 
dcftiicss. in operating a machine. The former, lary so meager that tlioy are pntiicly lost when 
at salaries ranging from $700 or $800 n year confiantcd with more than the most ordinary 
to many thousands of. dollars, requires in English, thoy fail to give satis [notion and 
addition to clerical ability a higher grade of bocoino a drug on tho market, thronging in 
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the meantime the employment departments of that a secretary bo an acceptable companion 

the various companies which sell typewriting and an interesting conversationalist Social 

machines The pitiable ineompetency of theso attractiveness counts for much, 
girla, many of thorn only sixteen 01 seventeen In England —Professional recognition has 

years old, can be realized only by those who been accorded in the case of the Civil Service, 

have suffcicd again and again in attempting in tho case of town clerks, and olcrks to munic- 
to employ them. Similar lcsults are moio ipnl and county authorities. An effort has 
than likely to follow when these same schools been made to secure professional recognition 
enter the field of training secretaries for other secretaries who satisfy necessary 

To become a good private secretary lb is qualifications, by the establishment of an 

clusiiablo that the onncliduto should havo at Institute of Secretaries m ISO! A journal 

least a four years' high school course, or iLa was started in 1S92, called The Secretary, 

equivalent in self-education and experience. In 1890 and in some later years, courses 

and then take special training for fiom two to of lectures were given, followed by exainnm- 

fouv yciiT3 more. Schools and colleges in tions, in company law, bookkeeping, mercan- 

frnmmg couises for secretaries should keep tile law and political economy In 1903 the 

several points in mind as follows ■ In tho institute received its charter and became known 

first place, the ourriculn should not only meet as The Chartered Institute of £ecrefane/J. The 

tho needs of young women of culture and institute possesses a library and issues a 

ambition who want a vocational course m older yearbook. Its offices arc 05, London Wall 

to become seir-supporting at once, but of those E.C The examinations which it regulates 

who wish to take a vocational cornso simply arc* I The Pieliininary, in subjects of gonernl 

because the necessity might some day arise education, II Tlic Intermediate or Asso- 

of becoming self-supporting, or who want dates' Examination m professional subjects; 

merely n finishing couise much more practical III Tho Final or Follows 1 Examination in 

than those given in so many seminaiics for professional subjects The subjects for No. II 

young women, better fitting them for home ara commercial correspondence, including filing 

life, household management, and for social and indexing documents, precis, reports ana 

service in connection with church, school, or minutes, com mere ml arithmetic; book’ 

othci institution. keeping and accounts; mercantile law or 

In tho second place, the needs of tho-sc who company law, one of tho following’ (a) pollti- 

may want a private secretary must be con- cal economy; ( b ) mercantile law or company 

sidored by tho curriculum makers. Thug it law, if not takon as above, (c) French, German, 

is pertinent to ask, wlmt would bo expected Italian, Spanish languages, including an oral 

of young women in the offices of piofessional examination. No, III ropeatfl very much the 

men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and aa on, same aubjocts at a higher level 
or in business offices, where secretarial, clerical. Courses in the United Stales . — How 
and library woik calls for much greater skill closely existing courses meet the ideals set forth 
and wider inhumation than is given by tho above may be seen in the catalogues of second- 
usual courses in typewriting and stenography? ary and higher institutions that have already 

What would bo expected in a wealthy, cultured entered this fiold Thus Simmons College 

homo where a sccretaiy is needed by tho Indy issues a buliotin of thirty-two pages on bcctd- 

of tho lioiiso, who is beset witji social and tarial studies, announcing entrance requiie- 

phi] anthropic calls? Or in a family that manfcs at sixteen points, and offering a four-year 

divides its time between America and Europe ? course for lngh-school graduates, a one-year 

What would be looked for by a church, school, course for college graduates, and a two-year 

college, oi otliei institution where great condensed courso lor high school graduates, 

diversity of business and educational ontei- Tho B.S. degree is grunted for the completion 

prise calls foT exceptionally capable help? of either of the first two. The four-year coutsb 

Courses answering to these demands are includes an average of twenty-two hours per 

essentially cultural with a strong vocational week for the four years in the following sub- 

bout. They aim to bring the student mta iccts, some of which nro electives Languages, 

touch with many things, people, and places, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish; 

to the end that vision may be broadened Science, biology (hygiene), physics; History , 

interests quickoned, mind be fully stored, and European, American, economic history _ of 

vocabulary enlarged. Emphasis on tho latter England; Philosophy and Sociology^ ethics, 

point is essential psychology, child psychology, economics, soci- 

Persoimlity, too, is a matter of much consc- ology, philanthropic problems; Technical, nc- 
qucncc Good breeding, quiotucss of speech counts, business methods, commerce, coramer- 
and manner, the quality of being close-mouthed, cinl law, commercial teaching, library and 
and of being intensely loyal are of supreme refcienac cataloguing^ shorthand, typo writing 
importance So aro good taste in dress, The Elmira course is as follows; elomentnry 
a sweet and well-modulated voice, habits and advanced business law, accountingj rhort- 

of promptness, and careful management of hand, typewriting, business organization and 

one J a own personal finances. It is desirable management, commercial institutions and 
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transportation, banking ami investments, 
money and credit, slandaicls of living and 
nclimnislration of income, docial prnbloms. 

A New York school for girls offeus the 
following course a? a pieparcition. for either 
sccrolanal woik 01 teaching m a private kirnlor- 
garten It is equivalent to the rngulai tuo- 
ycar courses given in tlio state noimal, and 
city tiaining schools, amV presupposes gviuhin- 
tion fioin a high-school course, 

Hoohb 

Eniil^li Vnlco Lrmnfns, nrllnilmlan, crimrlnlfan, 
ifhaulca, nud apellmp , « . » BO 

Dujjl[ uIl Children's LitcrnLnrO, Blory-lelJmju Inter 
prulalivo mi'llng ■ . 120 

English CompiJ^iUon, bit'iinc^ nml Koeltil rorre- 
Hponclcncc, book ravicniiig, fllor* ^rlUnR 120 

Frenoli and German Comenmlioi) a ml rnmn oal- 
lion . . . ■ 

ATillniiclio nml necounb kt,t*|JinR , , 80 

Pcnmnniliip nml spcllinq (uniil proJidcnL), 

OeaRrnpliy Houle? and mclliorls of illiia- 

IrnLedbyijlorcoMrrtplia.’iLcrrnptlpnn, Ant[ |iloLuro4 , 80 

HlaLnry I'Mlcmiilw iHvl mlcHi rotation nf ancient, 
modiDVali nml modern . , . . U10 

Sacioloiiy, ccononuoH, curri?iil ovenifl , , , 80 

Nnluro iludy nnd v,oo([cx,iH , , , 80 

Interpret nLn c Jirl • . . , . HO 

InlcrprclnLivo inu&lr , , , , , 80 

Household ccoiinrwRl, orpimiivna mcMi^, ttiokinp, 
markolmR, bcLlinp llm inble. eulorlalnm^ ftiic^La, 
chamber work, denning, dusting, \ cnLilnlmg, sick 
room cookery, dielclirs , EO 

login. , - HO 

Paychalnev , . , , » , . UM1 

Flnyflraurul meLhbtli, folk clnnclng, homo entcr- 

liunmcnh. (10 

Social farmi nnd fnnelions , ,20 

OITlcu UiLory mul iimnicc, flloiiogmpliy, typewrit mu, 

library methods , , ■ , , , , iflO 

V) b ilnLin|i ol pruminciiL buildings nml iilnces ol 
interest, quail as iouibuiih, church??, ecllirniioriil 
and chnntnlilo msliiutiuiis, Lhe greut hotel?, 

business (enters! playgrounds , 00 

In ccrlmn cji'ca, auksliLutiun? for louionr tho nlmvcmibjools 
may he ncci^ptai liV lhe school, cm consulting with Iho UaLvd- 
mniLer 

To many, lhe woik of a private secretory 
is moio congenial than leaching, mid to thoao 
who arc well prepared it will often prove moro 
ton tuner a tivn. A secietary who can ff ivrito 
a good loiter, who can tako an employees idea 
and «ariy it out in. all iU details, look after 
office accounts, lead foreign 001 respond encp f 
piepnro abstracts, consult authoiitics, and in 
many ciwes act na nil employer's agent or 
lopicacntative,' 1 need never he without a good 
posiLion A saliuy of SCO to 580 pci month 
may reasonably lie expected, but one miiHt 
nob be misled by tho highly colored statements 
of some secretarial school prospectuses into 
expecting large salaries It E tiue that many a 
young woman lias received S100 a mohth, 
and there aro instances of ladies lcceivmg 
consi tin ably more. But those aro very cx- 
ecptiancil cases Yefc the fact remains Unit 
foi those who will take tho tioublo to mnko 
thoiough pieparation thcio arc excellent possi¬ 
bilities ahead, just as large ns they me capable 
of filling. F tY and M. T S, 

ReCeren^QB — 

For the Scorelury, m tho Btntcsmnn nml rhnlomnt una 
of the term, /.cp The State omf D\on\ly of a Secre¬ 
tary of Stott' 1 1 Place mfh the core and Pci U thereof, 
wrUfen f t y Robert Cecil, late h’url of Sn IlsIiurU, l(U2, 
For acepunL of Soeretniics af Sluto, see Ji>icj/c/cj)<rdin 
/Jrifaitmca, lllli c t | , Vo], XXIV, p 572 I^or 


JliiLory nf tJir imp nf Ihr tr*rni Sccrcfuri/, hoc Clmni- 
l/L'TH, C]jcli> 7 Ncdia U7H(b,Vol IV. umler Stuclnry 

There arn many honks with Uio tilln yurrclary nr ilfl 
equivalent, c>o> by HitfiHOX'iim, 15(11, Thau a Tor qua to, 
I GO 1, nml in Kughmil cf The Sccrelanea Studio by 
►S *S, CJeul, 1052. The Sccrcti\ry'ti Guido »i 1735 , 
The Sfcrclfti \ra' ,ls/iMlaril, IH21, which mi(ght ho 
(Icsrribnl ns “ Hrl|js tn h-Ucr-wnting " For tins 
type of I mole are EriHi ula: 

For the present (‘ITort, m Krifthuul te make Hecrctnry- 
uliip a proff'SiOh *f j c Diiv, Uilflaell, iSVcr€/a nc g, 
A Pnprr read in fate the Afnnhfra vf (hr Chartered 
Jn&lrtulc af tfccre/ari™. 05 London Wnll, London 
JE C 


SECTARIAN SCHOOLS, AND SECTA¬ 
RIANISM — Seo Ciiuncu Suiioolhj Paiio- 
ciiiatjSchoolsj aEo Hium in Tun i,ic,Schools; 
Helig 10 ua Eutj cation . 


SECTION GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 
—-See National Go vehement and Educa¬ 
tion, School Funds, 

SECULAR SCHOOLS, —Tho,so schools, aa 
ft iiilo maintained out of public funds, in winch 
no loligioua iiihLi uctioii ia given; that is to sity, 
the pupilh are not \a 11 glit the tenets or doeLrmea 
oT nny dmomination This dues not oxchido 
the Leftcliing or Lhe Bible without comment, ft s 
in England In Anicricn., liowovoi’j the piin- 
eiplp has been oanird furthei and secular 
sclujoli ain bHiools, publicly maintained, ill 
which no religious lnutruclioJi or any kind is 
given. In France Umo haH broil complcto 
secular 1 nation of schools and nlso in Vi Gloria, 
AuaUnha. 

See Bihle in Tim Schools, Ciiuncu At¬ 
tendance of ScimiAHfe; Cinmcii Schools; 
CoNfiCiuNoi? CJlujse, CfiwPian-TKMPLjfl 
Clvu^e, Paiiochial >School SYflTnMB, Reu- 
chous Education; and tlio aiLiclori on the 
National Sy^Linns, c g. Encjland, Education 
in, Fuancu, Education in, Okiiuany, Edu¬ 
cation IN p ctD. 

SEDBERGH SCHOOL, ENGLAND —See 
Giiamjiah School; Puhlic Schools 

SEELYE P JULIUS HAWLEY (182-1-1805). 
— College piemcloiu, giadmUetl Cvom Aniherat 
College in 1310 and tho Auburn Theological 
Sominaiy in 1852, lie subsequently studied 
at the Univei’Miy of Halle, Gormany He 
engaged for a time in the ministry. He was 
professor aL Amherst from 1958 to 1875 and 
president or the college from IS75 to 1890 
During his presidency tho self-governing 
system of discipline wns mrido a IcaLurc of tho 
college His publications include Citizenship, 
Duty, IfcZntujn oj Leal ning o;id Religion, and 
a iranHlation of Schwcglcv's I/isturj) «/ P/li- 
loaopkg, W- 8 M. 

Soo Amiikrst Coll Lois 

SEGREGATION of SE^ES. — See 00- 
e Du cation p Women, Hiohdii Editcation of- 
310 
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SEGUIN, EDOUARD (1812-1880) — Or- 
ganizci of schools for fccblc-injiidod children, 
educated at the colleges of Auxerre and St. 
Louia (Paris) in France, and studied medicine 
under the distinguished Hard. Ho established 
at Pans in 1839 the fiiafc school for tho training 
of feeble-minded childicn, Scgiun came to 
America in 1848 and took: an nclivo prut in 
the organization of schools lor the feeble¬ 
minded lie lopreacnted the United States 
at tho Vienna exposition of 1873, and lna 
Report on Education (Milwaukee, 1880) gives 
an excellent account of the educational exhib¬ 
its at that exposition. IIib otlioi publica¬ 
tions melude Idiocy and ils Treatment by the 
Physiological Method (1800), iYciu Fads and 
Remarks concerning Idiocy (1970), Psycho - 
physiological Traimna of an Idiotic Eye, (18S0), 
and a half-dozen works published in Fienoh on 
the psychology and pedagogy of the feeble¬ 
minded. W- S, M, 

Sec Defectives, Schools for, Montessoiii 
System. 

SEISMOLOGY — See Geology. 

SELDEN, JOHN (1584-1654). — Tho 
scholar of tho pat liament arum paity of 
Charles I’a roign, was educated at Chichester 
Grammar School, and at Hmt Hall, Oxford. 

He entered Clifford Inn and the Inner Temple 
and in 1017 wrote the History of Tithes , which 
waa suppressed. Apart from his political 
carocr he was the greatest lawyer of the time, 
as is evidenced by such a woilc as his Titles 
of Honour (which Hallam described aa 
' r amongst the gicatc&l achievements in eru¬ 
dition that any English writer has per¬ 
formed M ), embodying profound research into 
the history and antiquities of both English 
and foreign countries, 1014 In 1617 ho 
published tho Dc Deis Syns, Syntagmata duo 
which placed him in the ranks of tho first 
European scholars of the age; in 1635, Mare 
Clausum-, in 1640, Dc Jure Naturali', and in 
1647, Juxta Hebrnos and Fleta These worka 
prove that ho was also one of the most con¬ 
spicuous orientalists, Gimcists, and general. 

As well as legal, scholars of tho Lima. 

Educationally, apart from scholarship, 
Seldon's services arc mainly connected with 
the description (1625) of the marbles brought 
by the Earl of Arundel from Greece in 1024: 
and with the collection of books in Ids legal 
library. The Marmora A) undelliana sive Saxa 
<?ra!ctt incisa describe tho marbles variously 
known as the Arundel, tho Oxfoid^ or tho 
Parian, Marbles In tho treatise nro included 
a preface, an apparatus, a canon eh) onologicus 
and Ida tori cal notes Tho treatise constitutes 
what Hallam onlls " a sort of era in lapidaiy 
learning " and helped (togethorwith Archbishop 
Usshcr'g work and that of Scaliger) to form n 
basis for a new cluonological science. As to 
his librnry, a numbor of his books went to the 
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Inner Teinplo library, and the lest were given 
to the University of Oxford, where they were 
placed in a separata room. Scldoidg reputation 
was high throughout Europe, and was dwelt 
upon by Grofcius, Selmasius, Doehart, G. 
Vossius, Gronovius, and Daniel Heinsius, 
His indiioct influence on education wns gicat 
In historical and legal studies, ns it has boon 
said, he aeems to have beon regarded " some¬ 
what in the light of a valuable piece of national 
property like a museum or a great pubiic 
library," F. W. 

References — 

Johnson, G, W. ftfcinoirs of John Selden (London, 
,1835 ) 

Dictionary of National Biootaphy 

SELECTION, NATURAL. — See Acquired 
Characteristics, Eugenics, Evolution; 
Hadit; Heredity; Instincts 

SELECTION OF TEACHERS, - Sec 
Teague na, Appointment of 

SELF —Tho conception of self lcmittda 
one of Sb Augustine's saying about time 
Evciybody knows what it is, but no one can 
tell. Its connotation is not easy to give 
satisfactorily, but there is little difficulty in 
picking out tile objects which it denotes. Wo 
do not regard sticks and stones as selves, 
moat persons would deny that plants had 
scU-liood, and would ascribe it only doubt¬ 
fully to animals with the exception, piobably, 
of dogs, hoiscs, and such, other animals as 
have a close relation to man. Three elements 
seem to be involved in self-hood The fuat 
is capacity for feeling, especially feeling pleas¬ 
ure and pain Tho second is tho capacity 
to think of these cxpeiiences, to objectify them, 
as it is usually said. Meicly to suffei pains 
and enjoy pleasures ns they come and go, with¬ 
out i©collecting them, connecting them with 
objects aa their enuaes and without making 
the objects ends of anticipation, deaire, and 
aversion, would hardly maik off a self. The 
self involves tho duration of n center of pains 
and pleasuies through a succession of experi- 
oncca so that the pnssing experiences, in spite 
of their diversity anil transitoriness, get 
referred to one another These statements do 
not mean that there ia any capacity for feeling 
pleasures and pnins by themselves in isolation 
from all other qualities, but simply that the 
traits of objects in virtue of which they affcofc 
the well-being of a living creature for good 
or evil becomes a centralizing and focusing 
point, with respect to which objects are remem¬ 
bered and anticipated Thus there ia effected 
a mutual cross reference which is basic to the 
existence of self-hood This integration of 
experiences with one another, effected on the 
basis of the painful or pleasurable quality of 
the experiences, constitutes thought m its 
germinal And basic foim. The third and 
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outmmnting elm tut is the eocial Wliilc the 
two elements already mentioned would sccuiu 
a certain massing and incliontG mil fiicft turn of 
experiences, they would not constitute sHL 
hood, A contrast is rcanned. When living 
beings live together undoi conditions whom 
they have to consult, in directing their expen- 
ences and forming their ends, the welfare of 
othcia, each is compelled to distinguish others 
from himself, and, by a correlative process, his 
own being and aima from tliobo of others, 
Without the consciousness of aUei^ them can be 
no consciousness of ego, and Lhc more distinct 
the conscious ness or others, the moic definite 
Llie thought of one's ego, The oltlci notion that 
one begins with a clear notion of his own self¬ 
hood and then proceeds by a piocnss uf infeien- 
tial projection, guided by analogy, to at tribute 
self-hood to othcis. goescontinvy to the facts 
The child is ticatccl by others as an end in him¬ 
self, that ia, ns n being whose feelings, thoughts, 
and aims am to be inspected and as one who 
is like his fellows in the claims made upon him, 
and he accordingly Learns to think of himself 
in the same way IIo becomes a self, as ho 
becomes nil integrated yet distinct mcmbei of 
an association whose constituent elements 
Imva rights and duties with leaped to ono 
another The point comes out clearly m the 
distinction between two types of sclfialmcaa 
spontaneous and reflective Oidinaiy sel¬ 
fishness docs not menu Lhat ail individual 
is consciously thinking of him sol T and oT his 
own advantage and dclibciat.elv preferring 
his own welfare to that of othcis. I: means 
rather that ho \s unconsciously cngiossed in 
ccYtnm objects and a certain course of conduct 
without thinking of its relation cither to him¬ 
self or to othei'B As olheis, how even, find 
this course obnoxious to their own welfare, 
they manifest diaamnaval mul attribute con¬ 
scious intention. In tins way, they tend to 
make the parson relate his action to a con- 
scious^ center. As a result, deliberate or 
lcfbctive selfishness and unselfishness become 
possible. 

While, then, self-hood has a natural psy¬ 
chological basis, it ia, in its lcniization, a social 
and a moral fact, This social and moitil 
quality constitutes its impoitnnce from the 
educational point of view In tubal societies, 
the well-being that constitutes the central point 
of icforcncc in clcteimining and judging con¬ 
duct is to a large extent fclint of the group eu 
masse, na over against othci groups, Self¬ 
hood Bcema to belong to the tribe or clan, 
rather than to its members TJicio is cone- 
spomhngly little sense of distinctive personality 
or subjectivity, The individual belongs, quito 
literally, to his group. With the rise, of dis¬ 
tinctions of superior and infcrioi, of chief¬ 
tainship and kingship, a few, the rulers, think 
of themselves aa having a special position, 
special ends, and a welfare whioh is to bo 
specially, even uniquely, consulted. They 


achieve, in brief, a sen ho of self-hood Ii\ the 
Greek city-nlato, each ficc citizen was treated 
in ins capacity of Turn citizen, as an individual 
but self-hand was denied to slaves, snTs, micl 
women, and, except m a Intent sense, to club 
rlien. JO von wiLli lcferonce tr> free individuals 
self-hood was not emphasized ho muoli ns the 
duty of suboulnifitiun to the community 
m L crest Early and mediovnl CliriaLimiiiy 

gave a powerful impetus to the sense of in¬ 
dividuality, tinough tho inUoduclion of the 
notion or an eternal well-being or misery, 
depending upon tho ielation Inkcn to God 
through the (d lurch The mi rial organization 
icmnincri such ft fundamental fnetor m doLor- 
nnmiiR this relationship, however, that the 
conception of aiihjecLivily still remninod un¬ 
developed. Instead of the idea of the ectf 
time appealed Lhat of a ff HMil ,J which wj 
osscsscd by all as nu uulividual entity 
n ProlestanLisin, tho individual became 
uveit, tho Gluiich constated <if individuals 
wlio had, through direct relationship to God, 
found salvation, instead of its being the 
instiuinentfility hy means of which tjia 
individual atLiniicd salvation The growth 
of tho piinciplo of subjectivity wjih also ein- 
phn sized hy political conditions The concep¬ 
tion of the State underwent ft change anal¬ 
ogous la that uf the Chinch Instead of 
being, ns in classic thought, prior to tho 
individual, it was made by the free choice 
and voluntary compact of individuals The 
formula of Kant, Unit every individual ia to 
be treated morally as an end in himself, ncvei 
aa a means Lo olheis, is perhaps the first 
explicit and bweeping statement of tho modern 
principle of the universality of arlT-liood. 

This growth of the democratic Bpmt huB 
modified tho conception of childhood. Tho 
ten deucy 10 to conceive of children aa already 
mcmbeiH of a social whole, m vntuo of which 
they possess lights, instead of having rights 
merely potentially, in virtue of a future social 
membership. Tins conception coi responds to 
the extend (linai'ily rapief giowtli of inteicst 
in the education of the young characteristic 
of the Inst century. Education ia conceived 
ns a public duty which ia owed to the young 
The conception 1ms also modified, almost 
transformed, m fact, the discipline of the young, 
nncl has aiTccfccd, though less completely, 
tho methods of leaching, The giowing dis¬ 
placement of harsh and punitive discipline by 
mildei methods and by greater rcgaid foi 
personal intelligence, and tho disposition to 
uso in c tho da that tlu-ow moic intellectual 
lcsponsihihty upon tho pupil nnd Icbs, com¬ 
paratively, upon teacher and text, are practical 
expressions o( the extension of tho principle 
of seK-hood of child ion It is obvious that 
tho icvolution — [or it 1 a imully less than that 
— brings new dancers and difficulties with its 
gains When, children aro treated in ex torn al 
ways aa full-fledged selves, while then power of 
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reflection and the habit of judging from a social 
point of view arc not cultivated, the lcsult 
ia a mere relaxation of external control, with¬ 
out the development of control from within 
through the formation of a genuine golf-hood 

A marked characteristic of the modern con¬ 
ception of the self, as developed by psychol¬ 
ogists, is the latitude given to divcisity, in 
contiasfc with the rigid unity of tho older 
notion. This extends not muielv to recogni¬ 
tion of specific and inciadicnbfc diffeicnees 
of structure and function in dilTciciU selves, 
hut also to tile coexistence of different and 
u mini hod tendencies, almost minor selves, 
in the same person. Because of the depend¬ 
ence of the self upon modes of social treat¬ 
ment, a person who entcia into different sets 
of associations tends to develop solves that 
are only loosely connected with one anothai 
A child is one person in family life, and another 
with his felloes upon the street, just as an 
adult may have oneself in business and another 
at home oi in the church. Unity of self is 
nob an original datum, hut an achievement 
The responsibility of the school in coordinating 
into an ordoily whole the diversity of social 
tendencies which, ill the complexity of eon- 
temporaiy life, tend to dissipate and distinct 
self-hood, is constantly incicasing. Another 
aspect of the variety of the self is scon in 
James's distinction of a bodily, a social, and 
a dpnitunl scir. The influence of reference to 
well-being may imko itself felt in different and 
only loosely connected fields Pleasures and 
nains referred chicctly to Uig body tend to 
build up the L ho light of the bodily self. The 
social self (using tlie teim social m a narrower 
sense than ll has been used befoio in this 
article) depends upon the thought of the self 
that is attiibuted to others — the thought of 
one's self ns reflected in popularity, lcputntion, 
esteem by othois, eLe. (Sec Self-conscious- 
NEfes ) The spiritual self refers to the unifica¬ 
tion of expcilcnccs with refcicnce to sonic 
ideal scU-hood to which one aspiics, or to one's 
thought of one’s self ns reflected, not in current 
esteem, but in the mind of some ideal judge 
that ono imagines to have perfect insight and 
to pasa upon one's character J. D 

See Cjiahactljh, Individuality; Purt- 
SONAL1TY 
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SELF ACTIVITY, — See Activity. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS — The popular 
and tiie philosophic meaning of this lorm (the 
lattci being derived from tho Geiman idealis¬ 
tic philosophy) have nothing in common In 


idiomatic usage, gelf-consciouancss indicates 
that attention is given to the thought of one's 
self which one Qssumes to be held by otheis, so 
that this thought intervenes between the 
person and effective attention to the object 
in hand One is thinking about himscll and 
about othcia’ atlitudo to himself when ho 
should bo thinking about some work or 
subject matter. Thus the term contains a 
shade of disparagement Sclf-consciouanesa 
takes two forms according as it accompanies 
a pleasurable or a painful idea of self The 
fust shows itself m allowing off, " perfolining," 
to attract the notice of others, etc. But to 
some people the idea that the attention of 
others is upon them is painful, instead of tick¬ 
ling Ihcn vanity; and their sclf-consciouancss 
manifests itself in shyness, constraint, embnr- 
lassmcnt and confusion, when doing things in 
the presence of otlieis, unless they " forget M 
themselves While vanity and timidity aic 
natural biological trails, their transformation 
into the two types of self-const 1 lusness men¬ 
tioned is the product of the so cm I environment, 
being the reflex effect of the way m which oLhcis 
bloat a child, especially in " i rticmg ” him. 

There aic two considciat.ons intcimediate 
between tins popular meaning and the phil¬ 
osophic one noted below One of these in¬ 
volves a bad or at lease doubtful meaning, 
while the othci expresses an important factor 
in an intelligent life, Both arc moral in nntuic 
The first is introspective curiosity concerning 
the goodness of one’s motives, the disposition 
to think about one's self from the moial point 
of view. Since this may easily load to a 
morbid interest in one’s Bclf which is none the 
less egotistic because concerned with one 1 a 
goodness 01 holiness, and because such a 
morbid interest Lends to be paralyzing to 
frank and gcncious oveit action, self-conscious- 
ness in this sense gets the doubtful meaning 
referred to The good meaning is associated 
with the Socratic "Know thyself" as the 
basis of morals This does not imply a puicly 
,f inner " or introspective knowledge of self, 
but rather a knowledge of one’s proper end. 
of what one is good foi, of the duties and 
responsibilities through which one enters into 
such relations to the world and to others as 
aic lequued to icalize one’s self. 

The recent technical philosophic meaning 
of self-consciousncas cornea ultimately from 
the Kantian philosophy. Itimt, in develop¬ 
ing his doctrine that knowledge is impossible 
without tho operation of certain functions of 
thought, wna led to insist upon the unity of 
thought, which accompanied the activity of 
all the thought functions Without this ref¬ 
erence to a logical unity, tho cognitive correlate 
of the unity of the objective world would be 
lacking Itant referred to this ultimate unity 
as tho transcendental ego, and as the ^I think" 
which must accompany all knowing expe¬ 
riences— that ia, all ideas of objects as objects 
319 
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lie insisted, however, upon its merely formal (For the lnsfcoiy of hoff-government m sehools, 
nncl logical character. lie insisted that It bcc Prepklt and tiik Piiufectijiul. System; 
was imt to be identified with mind, the soil, also Monitoilial System,) 
bquI, spirit, iu cmy concrete sonae. Ilia sue- This new impulse in Uio management of 
ccssora, especially Ficlito and Ilegcl, lcgnrcled ecJiools lias expressed itbelf in various ntlcmpts 

this restriction as itself illogical and idontifiod to onlnrgo Uio frcudtun, iuiLiiiLivG,nml reapoim- 
Golf-consciousness with the principle of ullL bility of children in the* management of their 
mate uniLy differentiating, while relating, Iho own activities both in and out of the classroom, 
objective and tho subjachvc world, physical Historically Lins tendency first expressed U- 
jind mental phenomena. According to tho self among the most mature school groups, 
modLm Hegelians (Cain!, Henry Jones, etc.) U ha^ long been found in the " honor system " 
eelf-eonBciousnefis is the highest and most of the collagen itud univelaities, then m plans 
complete (or " concrete! ,J ) of all categories, foi pupil self-go vernmenL in tho high schools, 
overcoming tha one-sided ness of nil purely and last in llio elemmilaiy schools Tho 
physical and psychological principles of ex* " honor systems 11 of tho higher schools rep- 
plnnntion, by penetrating Lo a spiiiUinl unity resent a soiumvlmt diffoicnt movement from 
expressed in both. In many writers, hko tho that for 11 pupil self-government 11 in the 
last named, scU-consciousness tends to ljpcomo lower school* As code go Hliulenla have tra¬ 
il glib torm by reference to which all difficulties ditionally enjoyed a Inigo moasuui of liberty 
are disposed of, J. D. atul Hclt-conUol in Uio management or their 

athletics and social activities, and, to a cou- 
SELF-CONTROL* — See Will; also Con- sidnnblo degree, of their dormitory life, the 
duct; Contkol, IIahit; MonAL Education, official use of student initiative and responsibil¬ 
ity has largely attached iholf to the cxnmina- 
SELE-EDTJ CATION — A term used to lefoi tion system where Hie academic staff has foiiiid 
to education obtained by an individual by Ins it difficult to control dishonesty mid at the 
own efforts without the direction of a school or snmo Lime insure tiro development of nppTD- 
other educational institution, oi of a teacher, ptiato nUiludcft and habits on the part of 
While laudable m itself, self-education is defee- the *Uic1ciUh. In nmnoi place* oven the tUa- 
tive because, as a rule, it is miscellaneous, un- cipllnnry authority usually exercised by tha 
directed, and in the main obtained meicly fiom fnciilLy ami Us committees lias actually been 
books and thus excludes the influence of ono turned over Lo committees of Llio sLudont body 
mind or pcisonalily on another To this extent for primal y handling. Ibis, however, is cx- 
degreos obtained in non-tcaching universities or ccplional, In Lho public day schools, both 
courses taken by correspondence arc of less secondary and elementary, Lho tenehers con- 
value than work done under duration and with Uol of all school activities m ami out of classes 
the help of a tcochei. lias been iuoiq Complete ami effective, and the 

liberalization of discipline, once set in motion, 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS.— lias covorod all the activities of olcmcnlary 
The Nature of Student Self-government— mid high school children, but mainly Lheir 
A condition of order or soma! cooperation ox tm-senoo I room activities Thus whorond tho 
is fundamental to effective teaching nt school, evil of cheating lias been cbiolly responsible 
Hence the discipline of fclio school or Lho dis- foi tho 41 honor system " in the colleges. tho 
ciplinarv power of tho teacher or principal has sol [-government Byatoms of Lho lower schools 
always bean a quality of prime importance iu have been the product of two wider influences: 
the oyes of a critical public. Tho result has (1) The ntlompt to get a moro objective and 
been that bllo School has traditionally aimed nctivo teaching of civics, aiuI (2) the effort 
to obtain nn immediate orderliness m the school to make school disciplino and government 
life, too frequently to the great neglect or tho yield growth in tlio social character of each 
final educative effect, of the methoda employed, student, Tho two systems will need to bo 
Discipline was then logarded ns a ncce/,&Qiy discussed separately 

evil, not na an educative opportunity Partly Honor System in Colleges, —The u Honor 
through the pressure of a Bocml opinion which System M of the colleger aims at dispensing 
has increased its logard for persona, more par- with the vigilant supervision of examinations 
ticiilarly for children, and which has criticized by teachers and loliea on lho honesty of the 
the product of the schools in tonus or tho students. In somo form, it ia found among 
cliilcrS' ability for self-control and social co- about a quarter ofLho American higher schools, 
operation under the stress of actual world ltioic particularly among Lhose in tho Soutliorn 
life; and partly through the influeiico of a sailer mid Western staLos Ono investigation, re* 
psychology which has gripped tho schools, ccivjng 280 replies lo questionnaires sent to 
tho emphasis has been taken off a type of 350 colleges and universities, Bhowa that about 
discipline exclusively for immediate order and 29 per cent of all Ammea-n colleges use soma 
placed upon another which ^ives both personal sort of honor system. Of LUia total 44 per 
growth and a lasting effective cooperation at cont aro situated south or Lho Majson and 
acliool. Dixon lino and cast of the Mississippi River, 
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Only 11 per cent are in New England Of the cnsc, the chief function of the authorities 

honor-system colleges, only about 66 per cent should be to develop a. proper institutional 

are exclusively for men, 17 pei cent exclusively morale with such gradual modifications in 

for women and 17 per cent coeducational As the system of supervision and personal rc- 

tho honor system scorns to have boon first aponsibility as will givo a system that will 

developed in a notable way at tlio University organiza the best stable attitude of the student 

of Virginia, a Southern, institution exclusively body without subjecting individuals to a moral 

foi men, imitation, following the linos of sim- overpressure or a confusion which would 

ilnrity of condition, would oxplmn the distribu- bring the systom under suspicion and disre- 

tion as regards geographical location and sex. putc 
There are many v[illations in the use af the Self-government m Schools,— The mflu- 
honor system. Somo institutions exact no ences which have operated toward the in- 

pledgc whatovci fiom tho students, but repose troduction of an increased degree of self¬ 
trust in tho student body as n matter of course, government in the public schools are numerous 

expecting honesty to bo a normal response. They have touched the olemontary and sec- 

one moro likely to be obtained since no special ondnry schools at several points with different 

affart is made to watch the students or to exact emphasis and effort. The movement which ia 

a formal statement of the students' obligation found in the high school and the grammar 
Generally speaking, however, some formal grades of the elementary school apparently 

pledge is usually exacted with the establish- originated in an affart to make classroom Leach- 

menfc of the honor system, It may vary from mg of civil government moie effective through 
an individual pledge to the instructor nepom- an actiyo objectification by the children, It 
panying each paper handed in, as at Princeton, was at first a kind of mimiciy of governmental 
to a brand obligation to the faculty assumed forms, a temporary device of teaching, rc- 
by leaolution of the student body, wherein etneted to bha classroom Later, paitly to 
the students administer the system through add a deepa senac of reality and partly lo 
their own committees Perhaps one half of develop the character requisite) to self-govern- 
the colleges exacting some foimnl pledge go incnt, it was applied to the life of the school 
beyond tho guarantee of personal honesty and outside the classroom Hence, the device for 
provide for flomo form of reporting the dis- self-government became the school city or 
lioncsty of students. In this somewhat ox- tho school state, the machinery of government 
Creme practice, tho student pledges lumsclf used by the American state or municipality 
both to ho honest himself and to leport any being somewhat modified to moot tho shnplor 
cheating that comes to his knowledge, The needs of school life In most cases the official 
report ia usually confidential and 18 made to system took tl\c form of a school city, with a 
the president, the faculty, or a student com- mayor and other executive officers, police, 
mittee, health department, common council, justices, 

It ia difficult to evaluate the " houoi system" etc Less frequently the simpler tripartite 
ill comparison with Lhc method of supervised system of the state with its executive, lcgisla- 
oxaniinations, and still more to determine tivo, and judicial branches was installed as n 
which of the various methods used in applying school state, Undoubtedly the device was 
tho honor-aystom ficcma intrinsically the best, more or less effective as a means of instruction, 
Expci iencc shows such widely divergent re- but the unwieldy governmental machinery, 
suits, that hoiui&ty scorns to be more a matter the product of a vastly different social group 
of institutional morals than of a particular and life, became an impediment to real self- 
systom Investigation shows that tho uni- government by tho children When the 
varsity Btudonts of England and Scotland, attractiveness of the system as a novel and 
though Subject to atiict supervision ftt their playful mimiciy had passed, mtcicst disap- 
exaimnntions, would regaia any dishonesty poared, and a point of diminishing oducntional 
as debasing, an act not to be condoned, returns was reached Ilowevci, the effect of 
Again, some institutions that have attempted tho experiment piovcd the value of some 
tho honor system have returned to tho method measure of self-government among children, 
of super vis od'exammndonB because the morale Training in self-control and n right attitude 
requisite to sustain tho system has not been towards one's fellows became a dominant pur- 
sufficient ly powerful oi stable. The altitude pose, and instruction in civil government rc- 
of loyalty to oiic'a fi^ocialea ia ofton too turned to the classroom, TIiib modification 
powerful to be overcome by any obligation of the aims of the school city led to q simpli- 
to icport n discrepancy, lienee, the system ffcation of the innchinoiy of government 
1 ms often failed to attain tho onda which have until, with a simple Bones of class Uibuncs and 
been tlio special arguments for its use. It is wcokly elections and a few other simple govern- 
i)i obnblo that other fnofcors besides tlio system mental devices, tho machinery of sclf-govern- 
itqclf (vro more important, such ns tho tmh- n\ent approximated tho needs of the Bocial 
lions of tlio school, the relations of faculty life of children at school. The result was an 
nncl students, and the concroto manner in enlaigod success, and mi extension of the use 
which tho method is administered, In nay of pupil a elf-government among schools. It 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS 


SEMINAR 


has nn undoubted value in developing in iral 
social situations the elements oi personal belC- 
control, light reverences, and tolerances for 
the other children, a respect ior Iilw and au¬ 
thority, and a. sense of the worth of order and 
cooperation ns a basis for work and achieve¬ 
ment. Moro particularly where play and 
sociability tnc fostered so that children have 
increased contacts, desires, and therefore en¬ 
larged needs for cooperation, tho use of ail 
appropriate system of so If-go vc rum cut affords 
n practical laboratory for dealing with, human 
affairs Out of the multitudinous number of 
concictc human piobJcma thnL chikhon learn 
by experienco to master, they gradually ac¬ 
quire ideals for self-control aiul the manage¬ 
ment of others which me highly useful in adult 
social life It must not bo assumed, howcvei, 
that such desirable results corno just through 
exposure to situation and machinery. A sys¬ 
tem of pupil Bclf-govcinment does not roliovo 
the principal and the teaching staff of the re 
sponsibility for discipline, it increases it, foi 
under this new conception the governmental 
process must not only develop immodiatu 
social ordoi, blit must at the same time be nn 
educative piooess The teaclici’s funclion 1ms 
moicly to bo cxeicisodin a new way. IVhoro 
before' governing was chiefly " disciplining,” 
that is, a direct pcisonnl correction of malad¬ 
justments, now it has become a complicated 
and nulnecL nicnns- of preventing school 
offenses or breaches of good order And 
every effort of tsuch indiroct influence mul 
supervision must tako account of individuals 
bo that personal growth as well as cobpomlion 
is assured- 

In Lho lowest elementary grades, the liberal¬ 
izing of schoaL government lias come in u. fm 
different way, Mot the inBlitutional ideals 
of adult politics, but those bon owed fioni the 
home havo been effective m kindcigarten and 
primaly grades, The old authoritative mid 
mom or lens ascetic londcnng of discipline bni 
passed before the new liintcnml attitude of 
the teachers The foimvd silence ami obe¬ 
dience and tho rigid military movements or the 
older schools have disappeared, and the free¬ 
dom and infciinudity which characLcuzc tho 
life of children in the beat homes have cntciccl 
in then stead The kincleigavtcn has been 
largely Responsible for this more kindly and 
free aphit oi hie in the lowest elementary 
grades. The new psychology and child 
study have reenforced the belief in a method 
which tolerates individuality, generates ini¬ 
tiative, and looka to the natuial checks of 
social cn cumstnnco to develop lesponsibility 
among children m acLion, But tins system of 
ideals borrowed largely fiom the household 
haa had Us frailties, too, though they have not 
been to conspicuous or far leaching as those of 
tho school city ami the school Btato The 
freedom of children lias tended to becomo 
license; at least the slighter opportunities, 


no less import ant because they aie slighter, of 
training children into cobpmition with each 
othei and with the lenstmanlo authority of the 
scliool, have not been fully utilized by the moic 
ardent apostles, of freedom and self-activity 
in the pi unary scliool. 

In general, the movement foi self-govern¬ 
ment among the pupils of the schools has 
menut a clear gain 11 has converted dis¬ 
cipline fioiri a stem juirl lcgiottablc nccosjjity 
into one of the school's uclinst educative 
opportunities. While it is well to note tho 
fact that the school is a transient institutional 
life for the child, one that prepares for some¬ 
thing else, it is ncveithclcHs ncccsaaiy to 
emphasize the Lrutli that it is a real exisLoncc 
with limiting conditions ol iLs own, The 
method of school government must take this 
into account. Tho school, on the one hand, is 
not a city 01 a sLatc; on tho other, it is not a 
home One n^ks Loo much and Lho othei too 
little. The sahaol is itself, and nu extremely 
varied self the child finds it as he piooccds 
fiom kiiidcrgiutcn to the uinvcr&jty, Tho 
spmt, method, and machmciy of government 
must theiefoie fit the conditions Age, sex, 
the school tiaditions, the pcisonality of tho 
teachers, the attitude of the com muni tv fiom 
which the ehiUUen come and the ultimale 
social conditions and ideals to be served, — 
each of these should affect the s true tine and 
method of school government, II. S. 

See School Management; Monitorial 
Kyhtemj Prefect and tiik Piilpectuiul Sys¬ 
tem; Pun uc Schools, English. 
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SEMICIRCULAR CANALS, — See Dizzi¬ 
ness; Ear. 

SEMINAR — A tcim employed originally 
in Germany lo denote a group of advanced 
students lu the umvcisitics, dncctcd by pro¬ 
fessors Toi purposes of investigation oi ic- 
search oi of intioductiou into the methods of 
research It ia probable that the me of lho 
Word m tiny sense was popularized by Fran eke 
who at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
established the Senrinarium yraiccploi urn — 
a training school foi teacher ft. The introduc¬ 
tion of the seminar into the university is 
cieditcil to J. M. Cleaner (g v ) who m 1737 
established at Gottingen a philosophical semi¬ 
nar to tram theologians Tor the teaching pro¬ 
fession. Academic, pedagogic, and practical 
woik was done Tne seminar continued under 
Tleync who trained so many classical 
scholars Its further development took place 
under E. A Wolf at Hallo whore, although 
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appointed professor of philology and peda¬ 
gogy, he concentrated his attention on Lhe 
philological seminal (1878). In the nineteenth 
century the seminars in Germany have become 
the " nurseries of scientific rcscaid!.” Some 
seminars liavo received special endowments 
and equipment in the form of librniies and 
laboratories, and hoio the profe&sois with their 
assistants and students carry on the work 
of special investigation. More especially is the 
disseilatioiy work of tho students conducted 
in the seminar and subjected step by Btep to 
the criticism of professors and students As 
an introduction to tho work of tho seminar, 
proscininars have been established for younger 
students 

The seminal method wns strongly advocated 
by students who returneel from German univer¬ 
sities, and was introduced into America in 1671— 
1S72 when Professor Charles K. Adams {q.v ) 
adopted it in some of his history classes at tho 
University of Michigan (ry v ) "A seminary/' 
he said, " aocoiding to the German idea, is a 
small group of advanced students cairymg on 
investigations of an original nature under the 
gcncial guidance of their instructor." The 
seminar method has remained a pai t of tho 
univeisity or post-graduate work since the 
foundation of Johns Ilophins UmversiLy (q v ) m 
1870 and the geneia] impetus then given to 
the provision of post-graduate studies. 

Tor the seminar as a training school fan. 
tcnchcis (PttdagQQiache s Samimv for secondary 
school teachers, and Volksschullehuirs&imnM 
for elementaly school teachers), see Gbiimany, 
Education in 

See Universities; also Experimentation, 
Research. 

SEMINARY GRANTS. — Beginning with 
the admission of Ohio to the Union in 1802, 
and continued m the case of all new states 
since that timo, Congicss has given to each 
state two, and to a few states more than two, 
sections of land (46,0SO acreg) for the endow¬ 
ment of a seminary or a university of learning. 
In the ease of tho states admiLtcd boginning 
with 1389, still larger giants for univeisity 
purposes have been made The early grants 
were long known as the Seminary Giants, and 
the fund cirated fi om the eji]c of the land was 
known ns the Seminary Fund. Within recent 
decades the term seminary haB been dropped, 
and univeisity used instead, E. P. C. 

See National Governmentand Education, 

SEMITIC EDUCATION. — See Jewish 
Education 

SEMITIC LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 
TURE — See Oriental Language and 
Literature. 

SEMLER, CHRISTOPHER (1GG9-1740), 
— Founder of the first German Realschule, 


was boin in Halle, studied at the univcisiLics 
of Leipzig and Jena, and became (1697) a 
lecturer at the University of Hnlle Two 
years later he became also a pastoi and super¬ 
intendent of elementary schools in his native 
city 

Sender was intensely interested in mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, physics, and mechanics. 
He made many useful inventions and spent 
much time and money in making nppniatuB 
and experiments. In 1708 he opened a school 
for future mtisnna, which ho called "a mathe¬ 
matical and mechanical real-school/' because 
its object was the study of leal things, by which 
he meant eoicntilio and mechanical instru¬ 
ments, animals, plants, and minerals, chemical 
apparatus, tools, etc. The school was mciely 
supplementary to the ordinary schools, the 
course being only two hours a, week, For 
some reason the school wns given up nftci about 
thicc years and, although it was revived by 
3cmlei in 1737, it soon ceased to exist, probably 
on account of the tlcnbh of its roimcloi ( which 
Gccuiicd in the following year Still, in spite 
□f these small and ciudc beginnings, tho idea 
survived, was taken up by Ilccker (fj.y.) m 
Beilin, and from it 1ms sprung the vast system 
□f " real/' industrial trade, mid continuation 
schools which we find in Germany nt the pics- 
ent day F M, 

SENECA, LUCIUS ANN^US (4 mc,- 
65 a d.) ,—The celebrated Roman Stoic plnloso- 
phci and statesman, wna the son of an eminent 
Spanish rhctoiioinn, under whoso care lie re¬ 
ceived a liberal education nt Rome. lie was 
successful as an oiatoi nncl rose to high office 
under the Empcior Claudius Accused of an 
intrigue with a member of the royal family, 
he spent eight years in exile in Corsica, whcic 
he sought consolation in philosophy. lie was 
recalled to Rome, hold the offices or pi actor 
and consul, and amassed a princely foilune 
lie became the confidential ndviaei of the Em¬ 
press and was entrlisted with the education of 
hor son, the future Emperor Ncio This was 
his chief experience as an educator, ancl the 
excellence of Nero’s early life wns no doubt clue 
to his tinining, although he piovcd uimble 
later on to contiol the depraved passions of 
his loyal pupil. 

Seneca was the most eminent Latin wiitor 
of the Silver Age and was master of n polished 
and epigrammatic style Ills writings wore 
mninly on moral subjects Most of them are 
in fact Stoic scimons, dealing with practical 
questions of personal conduct. Ilia Moral 
Laffers form one of the most important ethical 
trcaLises of antiquity and are still widely read 
and studied. His ten Tragedies were never 
acted, but their influence upon the development 
of the French drama was considerable, Scat¬ 
tered through Ins LeUcm to Lucihus arc many 
valuable pedagogical precepts. lie atiovo 
to direct education to practical ends and \ngccl 
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SENSATIONALISM 


that n multiplicity of studies should lie Avoided 
and thorough "work in short eompaaa insisted 
upon, Some of hi*? sayings,, such us the follow¬ 
ing, have become proverbial (f The best 
method of being taught is to teach,” " The 
end is ftttftincd sooner by example than by 
picccpt,” 11 lYc should learn, not for the sake 
of school, blit for the gieaL uses of life ” flis 
conviction, as to the wisdom of pi o found I y 
studying n single book was expressed in the 
saying, lf I fear (i,c have a, wholesome respeet 
for) the man of oilo booh.” W. II. 

Heferences: — 

Taiuimv, F W Seeker* after God (Iiondan, lfiBR) 
Jackson, W T Seneca and Knt\l (Now York, 

laai.) 

Lrain'roOT, J 13, Essay on St, Paul nilrl iStfiieca in 
Ilia Commentary on P/uhnpinna (Loudon. 187H ) 
Bhneca TForks, edited by IUubo, 0, Y, (Ltipflig, tHOH > 
Aforalfl, many chain editions, Physical Jmcstioa- 
lions, Itftua, by John Ckrka. (London, 10ID,) 

SENEGAL. — See French Colonies, Edu¬ 
cation in 

SENESCENCE — The general decline in 
mental and nervous powers which accompanies 
old age, Thcie is a gcneial decline in the keen¬ 
ness of the senses, in motor powcis, and in the 
power of letaming new impressions Mcmoiy 
commonly shows a loss of all of those experi¬ 
ences which have been recently d cqmrctL 
There is n tendency to icturn to the experience 
of early youth G. II. J, 

SENSATION,—A sensation is a simple 
element of experience which ansos through the 
excitation of some oigan of sense, Thus, the 
cxpci icnco of red which one receives thiough 
the excitation of tho lctinu is a simple visual 
sensation The sensation which is received 
through the cai from n vibrating string or iod 
is a sensation of sound Sensations me clari¬ 
fied according to the organs thiough which 
they ate received, The popular claaaifuiatu>n 
into five types of sensations is technically to 
be increased by the nddition of certain classes 
of sensaLons not commonly recognized, such 
os oi gaiiic sensations, muscle sensations, joint 
sensations, etc 

A sensation is commonly tioatcd in psycho¬ 
logical htemture ns a simple dement of cx- 
pcncnce, incapable of analysis IL jq univei- 
sally iccaguiicd aa having quality and intensity, 
The quality of a sensation ol i eel ia ita charac¬ 
teristic redness, as ibstmeuishod from the 
gieenncsa of a second visual sensation, oi the 
pitch of an auditory sensation, Tho quantity 
of the sensation, or its intensity, depends upon 
the atiength or the external stimulation and 
tho receptivity of the organ of sense. Thus, 
a loud sound gives rise to a sli anger sensation 
than a faint sound A bright light gives lise 
to a stronger sensation than a dim light 
Ccitiuu wliters have treated oLlua character¬ 
istics of sensation as fundamental; so James 


irgaitls diiwilion and exLcnsity as fundamental 
qualities of Benmitiou. A sound sensation, 
wnys Jumps, lina three dimensional charader- 
ibtiea The later development of space per¬ 
ception is merely lhe outgrowth of this funda¬ 
mental propci fcy of sensations. In the same 
way the recognition of lime is due to the funda¬ 
mental propci ty of duration which attaches 
to every sensory quality. Other writois re¬ 
gard extension and duration ns derived clmi- 
nctcrustics which appear only when souuivtioiifl 
arc united in moio complex mental states, 
(See Space ivnd Time.) 

The aiuilysia of consciousness which justifies 
the scientific student in regarding sensations 
as simple elements of oxponcnco js a thcoictical 
analysis. It is impossible to isolate in con¬ 
sciousness a single HCiml ion. Thus, when onogets 
the sensation red he always Jins a background 
of contrasting coloi sensations of some Lypa 
present in consciousness as n background for 
the sensation, of red Not only so, but all of 
the other senses arc coutiibuting at the same 
time m aoino meuame to the content of expon- 
cnee, Tlic selection of led or any other single 
quality ns a fundamental element of mental 
life depends therefore upon a comp avis oil of 
many experiences in wlnoh the given quality 
recurs, In some of these experiences the color 
analyzed out is related to black, in others to 
green, etc Students of slrueUiral psychology 
lay great sheas upon the Analysis of conscious¬ 
ness ivml the complete listing of all sensory 
qualities StudoiLta of functional psychology, 
on Lhe other hand, are mole interested in the 
lolations which may arise between sensations 
and the relation of sensory processes to inac¬ 
tions. They therefore give Josh tiLlention to 
the oiuimciatiun and description of all sensory 
processes, 0. II. J- 

Uofercncea — 

J\MEa p W, Principles of Pauchalnou, for tlio Jimetionnt 
paint of vieu (Now Yoik, lbDO ) 

Ttcchenkii, E H, Tejelbooh uj Psychology, for tho 
flliuctuml point of yu i w (Now York, 1010) 
Wundt, W. Onifiuea of Psychology, (or a complete dis¬ 
cussion of Ulu molhods of annlynifiE ojiijoriciioo into 
lls elPLiitiiila (New York, 1002.) 

SENSATIONALISM —a theory of knowl¬ 
edge in accordance with which knowledge is 
obtained tluough seiLsations, and in ultimate 
analysis consists simply of the qualities and 
elements revealed \n acnac perception- Sen- 
Rationalism lias been a natural offspring of 
empiricism (g.u.) m most of the forms in which 
cmpmcism Jins been held Many of the most 
influential of empiricists weic not Lhemsolves 
sensationalists, ho woven, witness Francis Bacon 
and John Locke, .Soiiio oT Llicii successors 
have given their thcones a sensationalists 
turn, howovor, and llieir ratioualislic oppo¬ 
nents have seized upon lliiti inter pi datum as 
in oof that empiricism finds its reductio ad ahsur - 
duiu in Bcnsationalism, Tho urnst coherent 
and complete sensational theories were for mu- 
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lfttcd in the latei part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and tho early nineteenth contury, by 
Condillac and Ilelvefcms in Prance and James 
Mill in England, 

The strong and the weak points of the edu¬ 
cational countcrpail of sensationalism are the 
samo aa those of the strictly philosophic con¬ 
ception. The ins is ten ce upon sense training, 
and the substitution of perception of objects 
for memorizing verbal foimultD 1ms been of 
great help in petting instruction away from 
empty generalities, winch, although labeled 
rational and logical, were either meaningless 
to the pupil or elso woio accepted by him on 
external authority. Sonso training for its 
own sake, liowevoi, as an end-all and be-all 
becomes a loniial gymnastic, oi eUc ends in 
the accumulation of meaningless particulars. 

J. D 

SENSE INSTRUCTION. — See Object 
Teaching; also Activity; Concrete and 
Abstract; Sense Training 

SENSE ORGAN — See Nervous System 

SENSE REALISM. — Sec Realism; Real¬ 
istic Movement in Education, Object 
Lesson; Sense Training. 

SENSE TRAINING —It is a well-known 
psychological truth that all intellectual devel¬ 
opment begins with and is based on perception. 
Each senao brings us a knowledge of the exter¬ 
nal w r orld winch can bo obtained m no other 
way, and all tho so-called higher intellectual 
processes, such as memory, conception, judg¬ 
ment, and reasoning arc dependent upon the 
data given by the senses Indeed, all our 
intellectual processes may be said to bo en¬ 
gaged in the inloi pi elation and elaboration 
of the material furnished by tho .stimulation 
of tho sense organs. Historically, however, 
this truth has not been always fully recognized 
Many think era, foi example, have held to the 
theory of innate ideas (a, u,), and educational 
procedure has al times been based upon tho 
viow that tho educative process is merely the 
drawing out and development of that which 
is already in the mind (See Sensationalism; 
also Empiricism; Idealism; Puagmatism, cLc.) 

Information concerning the external world 
may be obtained either (1) from direct sen¬ 
sory contact with the object or event, or (2) by 
means of pictures or other symbolic representa¬ 
tions, or (3) through the medium of language 
Woids arc like picluics, in that they lepicscnfc 
the objects, hut they differ fro in pictures in that 
they arc not like the objects and can, theicfoic, 
bo truly representative only in so far as they 
have been connected with tho appropriate object 
in the past oxpcncncc of the person iiMiig them. 
Even pictures and othei symbolic representa¬ 
tions presuppose tho propci cxpeiicnees to 
interpret them on the part of the pupil. When¬ 
ever, thcrcfoic, instruction is given by words 


or other means, without an adequate concieto 
background on the part of tlio lcarnci it sinks 
into mere formalism. This is the charge 
brought against the education of the middle 
ages by educational reformers like Comenius, 
Locke, and Rousseau, and the demand foi ade¬ 
quate scnsoiy tinining was the keynote of 
the work of later great educational workers 
like Pcstalozzi, Herb art, and lboebel They 
pointed out that all knowledge is vague, hazy, 
and indefinite, if not based upon a concieto 
foundation, and general notions (and with them 
tho highoi thought processes in general) are 
clear and distinct and tiustworthy only in so 
far as the pioper sensory foundations have been 
laid. 

In modem times tho emphasis upon sense 
training has taken several different directions, 
In the First place, it has led to the demand that 
all the subjects of a course of study should bo 
taught in as concrete a way ns possible 
Bringing tho child, wherever possible, into 
first-hand contact with the facts, and where 
this is not possible, using models, pictuics, 
charts, etc, not only are more instructive 
methods than teaching incic definitions and 
texLbook descriptions, but carry with them an 
added interest on the part of the pupil In the 
second place, the emphasis upon scnsoiy train¬ 
ing has taken n xnoic specific dirootion in tho 
introduction of special coiiises, hko object 
lessons, nature study, and science, the films of 
which have been vauously mulct stood It 
may not bo out of place to point out that sense 
training cannot piopcrly be said to develop 
tho sense organ, as exercise develops a muscle 
Such defects as neat-and fai-sighfcetlncss, color 
blindness, and defective hearing, for example, 
canned he icmodicd through any system of 
sensory tunning Sense training can mean 
either (I) cnlaigmg tho number of the child's 
sensory experiences, or (2) jncleasing tho 
child's capacity foi sensory discrimination, 
that is, lus capacity for distinguishing differ¬ 
ences of sensation. 

In view of the undoubted biiflal lelalionship 
between sensation and all the highei mental 
piocesses, it may bo taken for ginntcd that 
it is rlosirablo that the child should have a rich 
and varied sensory expci ience from which to 
diaw. All distinction piesupposcs ceilnin 
experiences on the part of the child, ill the light 
of which tho new knowledge is interpreted 
"While it is true tlmt tho child's mental develop¬ 
ment before the time of entrance into school 
has been almost entirely in the direction of 
acquit mg scnsoiy-motoi adjustments, cmcful 
investigations of the cliild-'i knowledge on 
entering school shows that it is not safe to 
take for granted that the child has the proper 
background of experience for thoroughly 
understanding tho UisLuiction of the school, 
which tends away from the concrete m so far 
as much emphasis is laid upon language, It 
cannot be taken for granted, for oxamplc, 
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tlicifc the cliild has had the necessary experi¬ 
ences to understand tho lending lessons 
Tliis is the largest 3 ustific&Lion for the introduc¬ 
tion of tiomc method of supplcmanting the 
child's exononcc through first-lmnd contact 
with con crate objects. Whether this is done 
in formaL object lessons or in some olhci way, 
it must be ramombcicd that the scnsoiy 
impressions ate but 0110 part of tho process, 
The form of response is quite ns important, not 
only bcanusc in adopting lire propci behavior 
towaids an object new groups of sensations 
(especially touch and movement sensations) 
becomu prommont, but also because no object 
can be properly said to be " known ,J until it 
has elicited the proper form of motor response, 

Sensory discrimination is also 1 datively un¬ 
developed in the child, and, indeed, usually 
remains so even in the adult, except in those 
cases whore tho exigencies of life bring about 
special training in nemo particular sphere 
The child's ability to distinguish spaLial and 
temporal relations is especially weak. It 1 b 
a well-known fact that oil tho senses aro 
capable of high elegiacs of tunning in these 
respect^ On the other hand, it is a palpablo 
error to suppose that all the senses should bo 
equally highly developed. A. highly developed 
sense of smell, for example, would probably 
work more disad van Luge oil sly than otherwise 
for most persons, It would ho unwise citlior 
to attempt La give Lo children all the possible 
Bensory experiences or to train their sensory 
discrimination equally in all directions Men¬ 
tal development pioaeods by a pioccss of 
selection and emphasis of Lluise features of a 
situation which aio important for tha purposo 
at hand, and a high degreo of intellectual capac¬ 
ity may be built up on the basis of sensory 
experiences which arc in some inspects quiLo 
limited aa 111 such casea ns those of Helen 
ICeJlor and Laura Bridgman. E II, C. 
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SENSIBILITY, — Tins term is used in 
several different senses, In its most general 
sense it ia equivalent to affection or primary 
feeling It is also used aa tho abstract term 
corresponding to sensation. In this sense it 
is, therefore, tho capacity for experiencing 
Sensations, In a more popular sense it is used 
to denote susceptibility to emotional states, 

E. II. O 

See Emotions; Sensation, etc. 
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SENSIBILITY, DISORDERS OF —See 
Ad no umax j Anesthesia; Hearing; Smeli, 
Taste; Tough; and Vision. 

SENSORY-MOTOR — See Nervous 
System, 

SENTENCE BUILDING.—See Reading 

SENTENCE METHOD,—See Heading. 

SENTENCES —See Scholasticism, Uni¬ 
te n&tTJEa, 

SENTIMENT. — Doth popular and psy¬ 
chological usage f of Lhe term sentiment is 
loose, and definitions vaiy con&icleiably, The 
most geneial meaning is that of a class of 
mental phenomena of tha same general nature 
m emotions. but churnctciized by a higher 
degree of ideal consideration and a less in¬ 
tense affective tone, In this sense theic arc 
four great classes of sen tun cuts, viz. in tell ac¬ 
tual 01 logical, ethical, aesthetic, and religious, 
It is probable that the organic reaction accom¬ 
panying the sentiments is of tho name nature 
ns in the cage of emotions, but of losfi intensity 

Another use of the term introduced by Sluind 
and extender! by McDouppill, and in Homo 
respects inoio in accord with popular usage, 
identifies sentiments with those Bystoma of 
organised emotional dispositions like love and 
lmie which, while they involve primary emo¬ 
tional attitudes, yet differ from emotion in 
being ns moro or leas permanent tondoncies 
which cue manifest cvgu iu ilia absoiicQ of the. 
exciting object J3 II C. 

See Emotions. 
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McDouciall, \y Social Psychology, Ch, V (Now 
York, 1010.) 

Stout, G, F Manual of Psychology , p .) 570-630, 
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TiTcuBNKn, E, H A Tertbook of P&ycholoav, pp. 40H- 
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SERVIA, EDUCATION IN.^Scrvia, n 
kingdom of about 2,750,000 inhabitants, with 
nn area of 18,782 flqumo miles, is a surviving 
portion of the ancient Set vinn Empire destroyed 
by the Ottoman invasion in tho fourteenth 
century Servian racial elements mul insti¬ 
tutions, including the system of education, arc 
found in other nations, notably: Montenegro, 
Auafciin-Hungary (particularly Bosnia and Her¬ 
zegovina), and Turkey (Old Sorvin and Mace- 
doma) All together there aic about 7,000,000 
Serbs under the authority of tho Greek church. 
Scrvift became autonomous under Turkey 
in 1830 and attained independent national ox- 
isloncc by tho Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 

Before and after tho Ottoman invasion, 
Servian education v/ua essentially religious, 
the only schools being convents This sys¬ 
tem still prevailed at tiro cIobq of tha eighteenth 
contury, and lias loft an undeniable impress 
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on Eurvinn education even in recent times. 
During tho long period of 1 evolution, started ill 
1804 to free Servin, various attempts were made 
to inaugurate a public school system. Thcie 
was a minister of public lnatiuction in 1811 nod 
again in 1837, and n school fund was established 
ill 1841 In 18C3 there were 31S primary schools 
with 388 ( tcacheis and 15,5G3 pupils; girls' 
.schools existed only in the lavgei towns, and 
it was oxtiemely difficult to secure tcacheis. 
Tho commissioner of education in 1870 re¬ 
ported 507 primary schools. In 1882 tlieio 
wore GOO schools, with an averngn attendance 
of 10 per cent. There vcio Uvo normal srhoolb, 
one al Belgrade, with 143 atiuhmts, the other 
at Nish, with 53 

ScrvJa's unfortunate geographical position 
m the Balkan Peninsula has tended to make 
progress toward a national educational system 
slow at heat, bub distinct improvement has 
boon made Modern .Soivia’s school system is 
based mainly on the, laws of 1882, 1809, and 
1904, the chief provisions of which me given 
below It should be observed that this legisla¬ 
tion leprosents lather an educational piogiam 
than an accomplished Tact According to the 
1910 census 17 pai cent of the population could 
read nml write Education is piovided for 
both sexes, but il preponderating proportion 
of tho chilciien attending school are boys. 

Law of 1882 — The essential fnatmea mo aa 
follows. Pi unary insti notion was reorganized. 
Subjects or ttudy wcic lcligion, Servian lan¬ 
guage (also old Slavonic); geography; his¬ 
tory, both Servian and general: drawing and 
penmanship; singing (elunch hymns), gym¬ 
nastics; manual training (for girls' schools 
only). The primary school has six classes, 
lowor primary, I-IV, upper, V-VI. In com¬ 
munities whero tlioic are no uppci classes, con¬ 
tinuation tchonls must bo provided Length of 
school year is from August G to end of June, 
Sovoial communities may uiuto to form one 
school district. The school commission of the 
distiicfcis to consist of the head of the political 
government of the place whcie the school is 
located, or of the tcnchoi if them is no local 
mayor, together with ft delegate fiom each 
of the communities forming the school district, 
or two delegates if there is but one com mu¬ 
ni Ly School commissions arc required to chaw 
up a list of children of school age. Education 
is compulsoiy for six years. Parents aic held 
responsible for the legular attendance of their 
children, and m tho continuation schools em¬ 
ployers ftro held to the same accountability 
for their employees, the school commission 
being empowered to levy lines both on patents 
and employ era for non-attendance of the chil¬ 
dren. Children who enter secondary schools 
and certain special schools arc exempt from 
six years’ attend mice in the piimary eohools, 
provided they lcmamat least two years in the 
moio advanced schools. After ten years of 
Bervicc, and in case of disability from old age 


or sickness, the teacher may reliiC on 40 per 
cent of his salaiy An increase of 2 4 per cent 
will he paid m pension foi each additional year 
of seivice, up to tliuty-five years, when the 
teacher may retire oil fulL pay 

The law of 1808 provided as follows: (1) 
Kind ei gar lens to bo established, especially in 
those localities where the spoken dialect dif¬ 
fered materially fiom the written language. 
(2) Four classes in the elementary school, and 
instead or the two upper classes, vocational 
schools of three ycnis 1 duiaLion to be opened, 
for both boys and gills (3) Manual tiaining 
added to the cuinculum of the boys' schools. 
(4) Special local district committees to be 
elected to have chiugc of the school buildings 
and L cachets' salaries (5) Normal school 
gnuluates after two years' experience to take 
n pwioLice examination befoic becoming icgu- 
lai teacheis eligible for promotion, (G) Tcacli- 
oi s' salaneg raised at the end of five-year 
periods (7) Women tenchcis to receive leas 
siilavv than men, and to leave the service 
if they many-—unless they many teachers. 

(8) Teachers 7 salaries no longer to be paid out 
of iho state tienqury, but out of the funds of 
the cities and school districts themselves, 

(9) Tcachcra to hold then positions wiLliout 
change in. those schools where they were first 
appointed (10) A icgulnr system or school in¬ 
spection introduced; inspectors to bo normal 
school teachers and teachers in the gymnasia, or 
cxpnicnccd elementary school teachers 

The 1004 l aic divides clcmentniy insliucLion 
into kindci garten, elementary schools, and 
continuation schools. Elementary instruc¬ 
tion 13 compulsory and free, Special voca¬ 
tional Softools may be established —■ agncul- 
tuial schools m the rural distucts and business 
and commci cial courses 111 the cities, Ages for 
school attendance aic kindergarten, 4-7; ele¬ 
mentary schools, 7-13, Places joining to¬ 
gether to cslahhssh a common school may 
boriow funds from the state for that purpose 
Pupils taught 111 private schools or at home 
must pass a state examination at the close of 
each school ycai. IE n school district lias no 
special lodgings foi the school teacher, it must 
add 30 to 80 dinnis (francs) to lus monthly 
salaiy for rent. Length of school year is fiom 
September 1 Lo end of June Requuementa 
for teachers are Soivinn nationality, diploma of 
licentiate in letteis or of a normal school, and 
a maturity examination Special professional 
courses for tho use of the primary teachers are 
to bo provided by the state. The initial 
salary is 800 dinars, with increase of 250-400 
after fourth or fifth year for men, and 250-350 
for women, so that the maximum at the end 
of 27 years is 3000 for men, and 2550 for women 
The provision of tho 18B2 lttw covering retire¬ 
ment on 40 per cent af*cr ten years is re¬ 
affirmed, and the annual increase is laised to 
2 72 per cent Mamccl women teachers may re¬ 
main in the service. Any year in which a teacher 
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is giadcd " unsatisfaclojy " will be left out of 
account in. reckoning yems of service Teachers 
cannot lose their positions except for pioycd 
crime, or for the good of the service, f-S' 
school closed 01 classes combined for lack of 
pupik Wherever possible bova arc to be 
taught by men touchers ana girls by women 

St a hshes, — The budget fore tin call un in 1910 
was 3,180,9.50 dinars, ns oppdaorl to 0,778,227 
dinars for 1909. Of Ibis amount 3,874,000 
wns for priitiary instruction There arc now 
1305 pnmaiy schools, 1151 for boys and 154 
for giilg. In the boys' schools (primaly), 
there aie 1402 men insfci uctaia and D72 women. 
The girls 1 schools have 342 women teachers 
The total number of pupils is 135,574, of which 
105,471 aio boys The state supports nine¬ 
teen schools of gymnasium lank, with 308 
teachers and 7159 pupils. The state also 
maintains ono 11 lycco 11 for gnla, with 25 
tenchcis and 158 pupil*, and thjrec other 
secondary school a Tor girls with 85 teachers 
and 1323 pupils, The communities themselves 
support a mimbei of secondly schoeds Of 
these three arc "lyc^cs" for boys, with 42 
profcasois and 405 pupils; 13 for gills, with 
130 piofesaors and 659 pupils, anil two higher 
institutions foi women with 17 professors and 
190 students. 

As to apeoinl schools, the theological semi¬ 
nary at Belgrfido lias 27 professors and 343 
Students, there arc two noininl schools lor 
toaahers of boys, olio at Yagodinn and th* 
other at Alejdimts, with 25 teachers and 237 
students; two gilds' normals, cue at Belgrade 
and the other at TCragujovnts, with 31 instruct 
tors and 224 students, there is a music school 
at Belgiado Other institutions include a school 
Of dccoiativc arts, a military school, and seyeial 
technical and agricultural institutes 

The University of Sorvia at Belgrade, 
founded in 1S3S and reorganized in 1005, has 
faculties of theology philosophy, law, medicine 
and engineering, it has 86 professors and 
902 students, of whom 46 are women. 

w. c. n. 
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SERVICE. — Sco Valuk. 

SERVICE, TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
IN,—See Teachers, Training op. 

SESSIONS, LENGTH OF, —The length 
of the school day and the distribution of tha 


school period vmy gieatly in different coun¬ 
tries In a large ptvil of this country it ia 
customary to have two sessions, one beginning 
at nine o'clock and continuing perhaps until 
twelve, the othm beginning at one oi two 
o'clock suu! continuing until four i* m In 
many high schools especially in the largo cities, 
a single session is held continuing perhaps from 
eight-thirty in the morning until one o'clock. 
The vdative advantages of one session as 
against two have been warmly discussed, and 
some expeiivncntnl studies bearing on tho 
pioblem have been made. The question ia 
idative to many condiu&ns, for example, tho 
distance the children have to liavel in coming 
to school, the customary time of having the 
midday incnl in the community, the oppor¬ 
tunities for Inn oh at tho schoolhomo, the con¬ 
ditions m the liomca of the children favoring 
study at homo or for play out of doors aim 
other extra-scholastic occupations. 

Tho total length of the Bchooi period also 
should vary according to local conditions, 
the age of tlio children, the school occupations, 
and the like, especially according to the 
amount of home study needed and inquired 
The total time devoted to school work, both 
in the home and in the school, should not ex¬ 
ceed tluec hours for children mtho elementary 
grades, and seven or eight hours in the upper 
giadea of the high schools The tendency is 
to have most of this work in the schoolroom 

Many student/a have attempted to adapt 
the school work to what seems to be the diurnal 
curve of energy. Many cxpoiimcntal BlucUca 
oT fatigue have thrown light oil this problem, 
blit no satisfactory determination of the curvo 
of work or energy hns been mndc, In rad it is 
impossible to do this except in a general way, 
since Lhcic are such individual difieiencos, 
There arc perhaps several types as lfigarda 
ability to woilc. Among mature students 
Kraepehn found two distinct types: Moigen- 
? nenschen, morning men, those who do tlicjr 
best work in the morning; and Ahendmcnscktin t 
evening men. those that do their best work 
at night Whether or not there are such types 
among childicn, we do not know, but the 
gencinhzatioiis that Some have made to the 
offoct that tlic best work ia aLwnys done in the 
morning, or by others that tho best woik is 
done in the afternoon aie altogether too sweep¬ 
ing Until furtbei studies have been mndc it 
seems wise, however, to follow the general 
veidict of observation, alao collaborated by 
the gcncial evidence from experimental in¬ 
vestigation, which indicates that the morning 
hours are the best for intellectual work, and 
that manual training, physical exercise, and the 
like may well bo placed in the afternoon. 
Experimental studies have shown clearly that 
physical exoicisc, especially gymnastics and 
such physical exercise os that involved in 
singing and the like, aie by no means to be 
regarded as recreation, but that they exhaust 
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the energy and in ease of fatigue are likely to 
mciease ratlici than diminish it 

The proper length of the school period and 
the distribution of the work depend alao very 
largely on tl\c hygienic conditions ot the school¬ 
rooms ns lcgnrds vcnUlntion, temperature, 
humidity of the rui, and the like, and upoutho 
numbci and distribution of the recesses, Lho 
kind of teacher employed, ns well as tho chni- 
actei of the tasks, 

la tlic present state of 0111 knowledge, tlio 
following points seem to lie important — 

1. Tho total length of the period foi school 
work both in the school and at home should 
not be moio than tlnco hours for pupils in tho 
elementaly grades and not moro than seven 
or eight hours in the upper grades of the high 
s ehool 

2 Tho problem of one session or two and of 
the amount of tnrio to bo spent in the school¬ 
room is relative to local conditions in the com-- 
munity on the one hand, and the hygienic con¬ 
dition m the BchooUoani on the other, 

3 The usual hour for beginning school work 
in this country, that is, not cm her than eight 
o’clock in tho summer and nine o’aloclc in the 
winter, seems to be a good one, 

4 It is especially important to piovido 
ample time for recess, not less than that re¬ 
quired in Berlin, one hour for a five-hour ses¬ 
sion, this distributed mto one long recess of 
twenty minutes and sevcial shoit recesses 

5. Thcio is a general consensus that tho 
more difficult and more iiiLcllocLual tasks — 
arithmetic, mathematics, and the like — should 
come in the morning horns, and tho manual 
training, gymnastics, and tho like should be 
placed in the nftcinoon. 

G The great individual differences in lcgard 
to the curve of work nnd susceptibility to 
fatigue make Lt desirable that tlie plan far the 
period of study should be flexible and give as 
much oppoitunity ns possiblo for adaptation 
to individual needs. W II B 

See Fatigue; Home Study; School Man¬ 
agement, etc* 
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SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS — See Lin Eli ad 
Arts. 

SEVILLE UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN,— 
See Spain, Education in 

SEWARD, THEODORE FRELING- 
HUYSEN (1035-1902), — American apoatlo 
of tho tonic-flolTa method of teaching music; 
was educated in tho public schools of New York 
and studied music under Lowell Mason (g.u.). 
He was instniatoi of publio school inusia in 


Connecticut, New York (Teachers College, 
1S87-1S9G), and New Jciscy lie became 
mteicsted in the tonic-sol-fa. system of teach¬ 
ing music and devoted his last years to its 
popular!nation in the United Slates. lie "was 
the author of many sacred and see ill a i musical 
works, and joint author with Lowell Mason of 
The Pcslalozzian Music Teacher He was 
cditoi of the New York Musical Pioneer, the 
IVciu York Musical Gazette, and the Tome- 
sol-fa Advocate, W. S. M. 

Sec Music. 

SEWING — See Household Arts 

SEX AND EDUCATION —See Adoles¬ 
cence; Coeducation; Sisx Hygiene; 
Teachers, Sex op. 

SEX HYGIENE, INSTRUCTION IN — 
Necessity of treating the Subject,—Tho 
obligation to abandon the policy of silence on 
the subject of box has been urged upon lha 
teaching profession chiefly by physicians who 
arc compelled to repair the ravages or vencicai 
diseases. Simultaneously in several nations 
of Emopo and m America medical men have 
sought the aid of teachers and plulaiitluopists 
to assist them in the conflict with maladies 
which afflict tho innocent and Uneaten coining 
generations. This call of anthemed cxpcila 
it would bo base and disloyal to ignoie, Even 
if physicians are inclined to lay too gicat em¬ 
phasis on the physical factoia of tho pioblcm, 
they arc most competent to reveal the signifi¬ 
cance of the aspect which appeals to them, 
With, the anatomical, physiological, pathologi¬ 
cal and hygienic problems involved we cannot 
bore adequately deal To physicians we must 
leavo the tack of healing diseases. The edu¬ 
cational factois at present concern us. By 
education is meant much moie thnn instruc¬ 
tion Ignoinnco is one cause of disense and 
weakness, bub it is not the only cause In¬ 
herited tendencies, vicious examples, crowded 
habitations, unwholesome habits, alcoholism, 
and various other elements must bo taken into 
account, and the effects of these faolors in 
morbid appetites and jinssions are not to be 
removed simply by giving information. At 
tho same time the incmbcis of the teaching 
piofcssion, both m the school nnd as lenders 
of thought, limy help to improve the condi¬ 
tions which influence chavactci 

A merely negative attitude on the part of 
school authorities ia impossible, because the 
charlatans and paudcis pcisistcntly and aggres¬ 
sively mvndo our schools and ciiculate printed 
stuff which is vent able moral poison. The 
mercenruy, organized and avaricious destroy era 
of our cluldi on and youth must be actively 
fought, While superintendents arc passive, 
the enemy is alert and unscrupulous. It is 
not a question of leaving the minds of youth 
" innocent." In modern cities, and often 
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especially in the countiy, the information Parental Cooperation, — Experience ]ins 
about acx coiner Uom corrupt sources, it Bhown already that a tactful approach to 

raiely fails to icaoh inquisitive chiklrun m parents will meet with favorable lesponse 
someway. Wc must foruisli the truth, or the In some places a physician has been invited 
cluldicn will be taugliL fatbehoorl, while it is La address mothers and iliiughtoia, 01 the lads, 
vainly imagined that they are scoura at the Limo when temptation begins to be ncuto 

Method — Itis x then, a problem of method ami when most children of our indusLrinl com- 
Long neglect of the subject lias forced sober munities ro to woik. The objection to this 
men to radical nnd fmomentary ulforta find comae is that \t calls Rp acini attention to tho 
given sonLiinentnlisLs and ineiccnnry book topic, gives it overemphasis, and takes it out 
peddlers a fuse held. The wisest method of its natural relations la other subjects. Tho 
would nuver admit a special pamphlet, hook, mma point Jieio is to lay the responsibility o n 

or lecture on thid part ic illrn thomo. With as many paients ns possible and offer the help 

tho best intentions any one who instructs of tho school authoutics, ir desired. In tho 

child or adult on sex ns a scpnmto subjocL picsent situation it is rarely safe to give in- 

makes it relatively too prominent mul isolates sL'uclion ininaltcis of sex without fust sc our- 

ib from its natural connections Tha central ing parental consent mid cooperation; ni- 

E rinciplo of right procedure may tentatively though aome taacheu, through nature aUidiea, 

c formulated thus. All the nonnal questions have taught cluldicn and youth all that ig 

of life should be answered m the intoe&l* oj the necessary without I'niaing discussion. When 

ffi owinO peison with the simple truth as they arise thcic is laboratory work ih biology this is sure 

With this we do not diacovcr tho mosL olTectivo to become more gcncinl, Meetings or paicnta 
agency, but only the essentials of the process, with teachers afToid ctrcllent oppoifcunitics 
The questions asked by young children, under for securing such cooperation 
ordinary wholesome conditions, relate to the The Gang and the Camp,—In recent years, 
origin of babies The oLhei’ phonomona of and under the guidance or eminent psycholo- 
raproduction and the functions oT male and gists and educators, the conduct of boya in 

fomalc, nrc usually mattcis of Inter inquiry groups lms been studied It 1ms been found 

The modern curiiculum from kindergarten that the worship of force and vitality is an 
to university and especially in the "continun- essential part of a boy’s religion. In lire out¬ 
turn schools" oiTors several natural lines door apoits of lads, mul especially in tiamps 

□1 approach to out themo* biology (nature over the country ami by enmp fires, a whole- 

study), physiology, athletics, and moral in- some and genial man can utilize llio raciol 
struction. In tho studies of plauta, tuilmfllfl) revcicnco for hfo and foico In demonBtute 
and the human body, the facta of reproduction the value of clean thoughts and ways. When 

may be picsentcd beforo any special salacious the municipal playgrounds aio lemoved from 

interest can be aroused In tho physical cxei- the polico and tho politicians, nnd have become 
ciso^ and the hygienic training connected with an integral part of the educational system, 
them, a wise teacher hns nn opportunity of tho teachers enn vastly extend fchoii influence 
giving tho desirable directions about diet, over boys nnd young men. tVImfc is now done 
dresa, bathing, outdoor life, and occupation, in groping Cnsluan by a few EpecialUts for bojvb 
without particular reference to acx, _ In tho or the rich or as n chanty for a few poor Inds, 
morality lessons, whether on the basis of the will be clone for all na a necessary part of prep- 
Dccalague or any other summary of human aration for citizenship Then male teachers 
virtues and duties, the teachci cannot pass, will have a full opportunity to become the 
over the relations of sex. _ councillors of lad a and enn aid them m a way 

Agencies —Tho tonchcr ia inclined to lay young women tenahers enn never do, 

all icaponaibdity on parents i and is partly The Report af the Vice Comimaaion of 
right Rousseau gave lib Emile a tutor only Chicago ui ged tho board pf education to 
in order that the son of Emile might not need investigate tho advisability iincl methods of 
a tutor So far na the social problem is one teaching social hygiene to the older pupils 
of education the teaching profession must in the public schools; to provide vocational 
take the initiative and at least offer to help training in continuation schools for giila bc- 
Ehc pnrcntg with both knowledge and method tween tho ages of fourteen and aixteon; to cx- 
At preBfliU few parents know how to peafotm tend the use of public schools ns social centers; 
their duty, This policy of beginning with to keep school grounds open for children, 
parents is already upon its trial; various always under close Bunerviafon. This does 
school boards and societies of social hygiene not go far enough Tlic attendance agents 
have called parents togothor and given pliy- of schools should be glvon legal authority, 
sioinnfl an opportunity of picnaiing their minda under tho board of education, t 0 see that all 

for this serious and dclionteciuty, This seems youth arc either in School or at Home suitable 

Vo he the. beBt place to begin, bceivuac it is so and iiBcfnl occupation until they are nineteen 
obviously suitable; the schoolhou&c is public years of age. The English "hooligan/’ the 

property, tho subjeat is distinctly educational PaiLslan " apache, 11 mul tho American ruffian 

and tlio physician is a recognized authority. aie nob tho products of tho schools but of 
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tolerated idleness and of neglect by parents 
and school authorities duiing the most dan¬ 
gerous period of life. 

Eugenics, — Children loam quite earlynnd 
naturally that offspring of plants, animals, 
and men resemble the parents Likeness is 
so apparent that lL is taken ns n mnttoi of 
course, In simple nature lessons, with the 
hrlp of a garden, the Mondelimi laws can bo 
made famihar to young persons, The inhoiit- 
auco of wenkness and some forms of rliscasc 
can be made cleiu and its importance explained, 
When birds, cats, dogs, and other pels are owned 
the pedigrees can bo made the bams of lessons 
in eugenics Expeiicnco has shown that boys 
can be made to realize that thou own self- 
control and clean living will affect their chil¬ 
dren, and examples of failure and misery aro 
only too abundant for the illuetifttion of the 
sorrows entailed upon postciity by dissolnto 
and feeble fathers nrul mothers At the right 
time in youth these biological truths arc very 
impressive with boys, if properly picscntccl 
(See Eugenics ) 

Normal Schools, — It follows from the pri¬ 
mary ebb gallon oC teachers ns piDfeasiontd 
experts in method that the tiainmg schools for 
teachers should prcpaie at lonst selected 
teachers for this tnsk, both for their own pro¬ 
tection and for public utility In France Lho 
supreme educational authoiities have adopted 
a policy of giving matiuction m " pueiicul- 
fcuro 11 and are providing comges in normal 
schools to meet the needs of teaching IIcic 
again thorough Unhung of teachers is necessary 
by the laboratory method in botany, zoology, 
general biology and hygiene, rattier than 
special lessons in matiers of sex C R, H. 

See Biology; Eugenics, Hygiene, Per¬ 
sonal; Physiology; Moral Education 
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SEXAGESIMAL FRACTIONS. —Sco Frac¬ 
tions , 

SEXES, SEPARATION IN THE SCHOOL. 

— See Coeducation, 

SEXUAL DIFFERENCES AND ANOMA¬ 
LIES — The general social consciousness re¬ 
garding the sexual OTgrma, sexual relations, 
etc, 1ms developed in such ft mnnner that 
except in a scientific way the facts aro not 
understood oi arc ipiainterpicted or misi op- 
resented. and except in the lower strata of 
society discussion of these matters is tabooed. 
In both mental and physical life the sexual 
element plays n much larger part than most 
people arc willing to admit or even to believe. 
The investigation of the psychogcnio oiigin 
of certain mental disorders demonstrates this 
for the mental aide beyond the possibility of 
question, and statistics of hospitals nnd of 
clinics show the importance on tlio physical 
side 

The sexual characteristics may be divided 
into the primaly and sccondai y. _ Tho primary 
aro those anatomical and physiological char- 
ftotonsticg which deal with the reproduction 
of the species The secondary of an anatomi¬ 
cal nature me mainly those of size and general 
contour of tho body, the female having a 
shortor stature, mmo rounded form, less 
bodily hail, but more hair on the head than the 
male; those of a physio Logical nature are evi¬ 
denced by the pronenesa to certain diseases 
and to reaistancc against others, and those 
of mental nature aro much more difficult to 
define, Inveatigators dispute the alleged facta 
of eaoli other regarding the mental differences 
of the sexes, and comphoations misc from the 
Fact that these differences in mental constitu¬ 
tion have been taken as evidence by men of 
the inferiority of women, though this conclusion 
ia as Btrongly disputed by women nnd by 
floino men. To an impartial observer, how¬ 
ever, bheic appears little doubt that there aro 
mental differences, but it docs not seem that 
these can be utilized ns ovidence of superiority 
or of inferiority, 

The abnoi mailties, anomalies, and perver¬ 
sions or the sexual character are extremely 
numerous, and these also are physical and 
mental 

On the mental Bide we find all grades of 
aexunl abnormalities, from those in whom the 
sexual feelings aro ontirely absent to those in 
whom these feelings cue predominant and con¬ 
stant. Hero also belong (a) the extreme of 
prudeiy, which would prohibit all nude pit. 
nnd opposed to this, (fr) an absolute disregard 
of social custom On tho other hand, we also 
find that instead of tho normal liking for the 
opposite sex, there is sometimes an unnatural 
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mental gi ati fication from the association with 
the same sex (inversion) 

All these sexual disturbances or anomalies 
arc found commonly among the abnormal 
classes It is said that of idiots over one third 
exhibit differences in the sexual 01 grins and 
the percentage among criminals is almost as 
large The percentage among the insane is 
smaller, although in past times asexual etiology 
was given for many of the mental diseases 
The irnpoitanco of these matteia in school 
life cannot be exaggerated Many n boy or 
girl lms been initiated into abnormal soxunl 
practice at an caily ago because of association 
with pci verts, and practices which have been 
learned have led to ginvo mental chaordois 
label m life. This is particularly tiuo in re¬ 
gal cl to the genesis of certain of the functional 
payeho-neuroacs, e g the phobias, states of 
anxiety, etc Suspicion oi evidence of any 
of the forms of anomalies mentioned in this 
article should be communicated by tlio teacher 
to the parents (if they be intelligent) or to 
tile school physician, bath on account of tho 
welfaic of tho individual, and also on account 
of the general class or school morality. 

fill 
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training he had had in fair writing, which he 
had endeavored to foigot, did afford him at 
a pinch “ yeoman's service, 1 ' and in Twelfth 
Nitfht, Sir Andrew Agucohcek laments thnt 
ho did not 

rl Bestow fclmt time m iho Longues that I have in 
(curing, tlnncmg, and bcnr-IjniLing ■ O, Iiad I but fol¬ 
lowed llio nrfca |" 

That, however, this lofty view of the ad¬ 
vantages of education was not the view which 
was held by all at that time, Shakespeare 
humorously mnhea us realize in the play of 
Henry VI, where tho rabble rebels proceed 
to hang the clerk of Chatham with his pen aipl 
inkhom about his nock because 11 lie can write 
and road and cast accounts n and because " We 
took lum sotting of boys' copies. 1 * And Laid 
Sftyc is also doomed to execution because ho 
has " MoaL traitojoiisly corrupted the youth 
of the lCftUn m erecting a grammar school, 
And wherena bcfoio, our forcfnthcis lmd no 
other books bid the score and the tally " (the 
tally being cl little wooden block, for keeping 
accounts), u Hum lust caused printing to he 
used . it will ha proved to thy face that 
them hast men about then that usually talk 
of n ' noun J mid a ' veib,' and such abominable 
WQids.” 

It is evident that Shakespeare's conception 
of a L’cnl education was a broad mid wise one, 
and that he realizes the distinction beLween 
nwi’Q learning and the rujfiumtian of diameter 
and power, For m Love's Labour's Lost wo 
read — 

" SUuly ib like tlio Heavens’ glorious sun, 

Thativill not bo tlpcri-flenrclicd with Biuioy looks; 
film nil have cimlinuul nlodilois ever won 
Save bnxu authority from others’ hooka-" 

11 So Bliidy evermore is overshot, 

While it doth sLucly to have wlmt it would 
It doth CevgoL to do ilw thing it alumlA " 


SHADES. —See Color op Walls; Light- And in other passages he shows his contempt 
ing of Schoolhoom of pedants and pedantry, na in the ease 0 / 

Sir Hugh Evans, the schoolmaster in tho 
SHAFER, HELEN ALMIRA (1639-1804) Menu Wives 0 J Windsor, 

— President of Wellesley College; was gracU Of the worldly result?! of thorough education 
unted from Obeilin College in. 1663 She united with talent Shakespeare gives a clear 
taught in the high schools of St. Louis from statement in tlio lines m Henry VIII , where 
1665 to 1875, WAS pio/cssoi in Wellesley Col- Wolscy ig lelcurcd ta as having his "tiaining. 
lege from 1S77 to 1888, and president of the such that he iiuiy furnish and insliuct great 
college from. 1868 to 1894, succeeding Alice touch ora And never seek for aid out of himself." 
Freeman Palmer (rf w ), \Y. S, M. It should be noted that tlua calc 111 the 

See Wellesley College matter of education was not confined to men 

only, and it is evident from several references 
SHAKESPEARE AND EDUCATION,— in plays that Shakespeare took a liberal view 
Although we do not find, as is but natmal, of the education of women; ftll his heroines nro 
any direct and specific handling of education well educated and clevci. 
aa a subject in the works of Shakespeare, yet Shakespeare further gives ua aomc insight 
there aro bo many allusions to its advantages into methods of education at that timo. In 
nrulita effects, and, incidentally, fcoits methods, The Merry Ifiircs the boy William is pub 
as to lender it not doubtful at all that tho through his Latin paces, and wo hud his 
scienco must have interested tho dramatist grammar lesson very much of the same caliber 
greatly. Aa an cxnmplo of tho cflccts of cdu- ns was common in our schools Unity yeius ago, 
cation in detail, Ilamlet osscirts that that and is so still in many of (hem, with the excep- 
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tion that the grammatical terms arc refen eel to 
in Latin and nob m English, In the play of 
Ihmy V we have evidence that some of the 
mobliocls that arc now recognized ns good seem 
ab least to have been practiced then. The 
Ficnoh Piniccss Catharine desires to pick 
up a slight acquaintance of French, and to do 
eo she enumerates various parts of the body 
in the foicign tongue in a vciy similar way to 
that in use now, The importance oF intcicst 
as n factor in education is mentioned m Tho 
Taming of the Shrew, in a passage wheie Lite 
poet, after speaking of a number of the usual 
studies, continues: — 

“ Fall lo them aa you find your custom serves you, 
No profit grows where Jfl no nlcnuuro tft'on " 

Some information enn also be obtained hole 
and theic of tho different types of schools 
which prevailed in Shakespeare's time. Fre¬ 
quent reference is, of collisg, made to pnvato 
soIiooIe and tutors, but in tho Two Gentlemen 
of Vetona, Henuj IV, and Henry VIII men¬ 
tion is made of grnmmiu schools, of Ipswich 
School, and of Oxford University. Of uiuvei- 
fiities in gcncial, the poet speaks of them na 
" BtuLhous," ns plncDs where one becomes a 
good scholar, or else ns in The Taming of the 
Shrew ns places whcio " one may spend all," 
After tho univeiaity course came professional 
education, and in Henry IV the good scholar, 
ftftci studying at Oxfoid, passes on to complete 
his law education at the Inns of Court (rpy), 
while in All's Well that finds Well colleges of 
mcdioinc aro referred to, 

Oil tho whole, while no gcncial theory of 
education can be evolved out of Ids plays, 
Shakespenre does lccognize both the true ends 
of education and the difficulties to be sur¬ 
mounted m attaining them For lie makes 
Poi tia say. 

"If to do woro as easy na to know wlmfc Woro good to 
do, ehapcla had be on church C 3 j and poor men's coLlagca 
princes' palaces It is a good ill viiig that followshisown 
instructions I enn easier tenah twenty wlmL were good 
*to he done, lhw.n bo one of tho twenty Lo Callow mine 
own tenching " 

Study of Shakespeare — Great though the 
influence of Shakespeare has been on English 
language and thought, it waa for a long time 
indirect, owing to the predominance of the 
classics English and therefore the study of 
Shakespeare could find no place m the schools. 
The first school edition of Shakespeare wns not 
published until 1752 This was the Beauties of 
Shakespeene in two volumes, selected by Waller 
Where this book was not used, special passages 
were often selected by the teacher and. dic¬ 
tated to the pupils to be learned by heart and 
studied with special lcfcrcnce to linguistic and 
rhctoncai cIToct. 

In a work by Carpenter, Shop hold, and Joyce, 
published in 1817, and obviously intended 
as a modem handbook, Shakespeare is re¬ 


ferred to especially as affording examples of 
grammar and devices of jhotoiio, and tho 
author is cpiotcd as cxpieasing and giving a 
model foi the finest intensity of dramatic emo¬ 
tion, but there is not the rcfciencc to Shake- 
spcaic as alToicling a complete subject for gepa- 
lftte study which wo now observe in modem 
education. 

During the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century we find publication of one 01 two otliei 
collections of Lhe beauties of Shakespeare and 
many editions especially for the stage — pi oof 
that his direct influence on education was 
incicasing considerablyj and the growth of 
special Shakespearean societies and circles m 
difieiont parts of England for the publishing 
of studies upon his works or for giving lead¬ 
ings of lug plays is another evidence of the 
same process. Coming down to lalci tunes, 
in tho curricula of tho University of London, 
while a large study of classics is pi escribed foi 
every examination for tha arts degree (since 
the foundation in 1845), it is not till 1859 
that a work of Shakespeare is given as a special 
subject to be read, and that only foi the first 
examination for the B.A, the play Bolcctcd 
being ZCuifl Lear Hence fai ward Shake speavo 
figuics in the London examinations, but it 
was not for lhany years that his woiks ap¬ 
pealed in tho final cxaimnntion for the Arts 
Degree 

Since about the middle of tho nineteenth 
century mid the publication of tho report of 
the Royal Commission in 1864, the r truly of 
Shakespeare has increased vory much through¬ 
out the country) ns is evidenced by the appear¬ 
ance of separate editions of his plays with notes 
and intiodiiction. From that time onward the 
study of Shakcspeaic in educational institutions 
l\aa been greatly augmented, together with stu¬ 
dents’ editions of his works, so that now there 
ig seal only a school m England wheie ono of 
Ins complete plays docs not form a portion 
of tho cuiriculum. 

Foi purposes of education his plays presonfc 
an admirable field. Thoir diversity of plot, 
tlieiL intense human interest, with variety 
of scene and situation in almost all, their 
noble language) and witty dialoguo, give 
mfinilo scope to pedagogic effort. Of tho 
fifteen comedies, The Merchant- of Venice , 
Midsummer NighL's Dream, and The Temped 
tire those which imiahy find most invor with 
the young sLudent; of tho seven tragedies, 
IIamid and King Lear me often selected. 
In addition to these is the wonderful galaxy 
of historical plays, English and Roman, of 
these respectively, Henry VI (tlncc parts), 
Rickard III, Richard II, King John, Henry IV 
(first and second parts), Henry V t Henry YHI r 
Coriolanus, Julius Caisai, Anthony and Cleo~ 
pair a, Their study ia found to be a powerful 
adjunct toward vividness or improssion in tho 
teaching of history. It is haul to say which 
baa been found moat useful in tho direct field 
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of education; Henry V and Julius Cmsar 
arc perhaps the moat often read, H, O 

See Literature, English 

SHALER, NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE 
(1841-1900), — Dean of the Lawrence Scien¬ 
tific School of Harvard University; graduated 
from the Lawrence Scientific School in 10G2 
and served two years na air officer in the 
Union army during tho Civil War. Ho was 
instructor in the Lawrence Scientific School 
Irom 1808 to 1872, and prolcBSor in llnryiud 
University and dean or tho Lawrence Scientific 
School from that date until hie death His 
publications include First Book oj Geology. 
Story of Our Continent Interpretation of 
Nature, The United Stales of America, and 
many scientific works, W. 3 M 

SHAME,—A painful emotion of self- 
abasement in view of the iDid or supposed i\\ 
opinion of others. This amotion, together with 
shyness, bashfulncss, coyness, and modesty, 
to all of winch it is closely allied, seems to 
have its root in a primitive instinct of sclf- 
abasomont, winch expicss.es itsclr m a gene ml 
diminution of muscular energy, hanging down 
of tile head, the blush (in man), and fao forth. 
Shame proper implies sclf-conscioiisncas on tho 
part of the person experiencing it, though Ilia in¬ 
stinctive tendency in its primitive form ia pres¬ 
ent in tho lower animals and young children. 

See Emotions E. II C. 
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SHARP —Sea Musical Notation. 

SHAW, EDWARD RICHARD (1850-1003). 
— Dean of tho School of Pedagogy of New 
York University; giaduatcd at Lnfayetto 
College in lflBl. He was instrucLoi at Criefln- 
parfc. N.Y., 188L-18S3; principal of tho 

Yon leers High School, 1883-1392; professor 
in New York University, 1802-1895, and dean 
of the School of Pedagogy of New York 
University, 1896-1903 His publications in¬ 
clude School Devices (1891), Studies in Educa¬ 
tion (1890), School Hygiene (1901), and 
various papers on educational subjects. 

W. S M. 

SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, N.C.— 
An institution for the education of young 
men and women of tho colored race. Thcro 
are eight departments r industrial, teaching, 
scientific, liberal arts, theological, law, phar¬ 
macy, and medical Tho icqiiuomenta /or 
admission to tho classical, scientific, or peda¬ 
gogical courses arc tho conesponding pre¬ 
paratory courses or their equivalent The 
diigms of A P , B.S , B.Th If Ph.S., and M,D pro 
conferred Of 540 students enrolled in 1010- 


1911, eixty-aeven were jh tho collegiiitc de¬ 
partment. The collego faculty consisted of 
eighteen members. 

SHEFFIELD, UNIVERSITY OF SHEF¬ 
FIELD, ENGLAND —Olio of tho recently 
founded English universities, receiving tho 
royal ohartor in 1005 Tho univcisity wns 
organised out of the existing University 
Collego which had been founded in 1807 by tho 
union of Firth College (/ 1879), Lhu Shoffiolcl 
School oi Medicine (/ 1828), and the ShclTichl 
Technical School (/, 1834). Like othci mu¬ 
nicipal universities of England, tho TJiiivoraiLy 
of Sheffield BtandB in intimate relation to the 
life and needs of tho town and neighborhood. 
The supreme governing body is tho oourfc of 
governors, on which tVicro aro representatives 
of a number of local mithoiitica; tho council 
ia the chief executive body, and tho sonnla 
baa chav go of the academic matters of the 
nmvoiftity. The following faculties aro main¬ 
tained nils, pure scioneo, medicine, Jnw, and 
applied science. In tho Inst named faculty, 
the. department of metallurgy with its labora¬ 
tories for iron and slocl, tho industries of Iho 
town, and the degrees in metallurgy, need 
special mention. Besides the faculties thero 
is a d opart moil t of education for training ele¬ 
mentary and Bccondaiy teachers, foi which a 
grant is received from the konid of education ( 
Students working for the dogiccn of 13,A and 
ILMqL may take their woik partly in clay and 
partly in evening courses, but nuclei this 
arrangement cannot graduate in less than 
fivo years. The univcisity as a momlioi of 
tho joint matriculation board has power 
to exnmiiio and inspect schools. It is also 
represented on Iho education committees uf 
several local authorities. Through a com¬ 
mittee of council the university also conducts 
a number of extension courses. The univer¬ 
sity draws its income horn OlulowmOnts, fees, 
and grants from a number of local authorities, 
from tho ticasury and from the boaid of 
education In 1910 Ihcio was an om oilmen fc 
of 885 day and 1225 evening students, with a 
faculty of 151 members 
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SHELDON, EDWARD AUSTIN (1832- 
1697). — First principal of the Oswego Noimni 
School and originator of the Oswago movement 
(g i'.); wae born at Perry Centro, N.Y., 
Oct. 4, 1823. Ho entered Hamilton College 
intending to prepare for lha profession of law, 
but poor health compcsllcd him to givo up his 
collegiate studies at the end of tho third year 
In 1&4S ho took charge of a Ragged School 
(i q u.) at Oswego, N Y. It was composed of 
" one hundred and twenty rude and untrained 
Irish boya and gblB between tho ages of five 
and twenty-ono years." 
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Mr, Sheldon was superintendent of the 
schools of Syracuse from 1851 to 1853, often 
which he ro turned to Oswego to organ¬ 
ize a free public school system for the town. 
Twelve years of effort to train the teachers 
under his super vision and give thorn some 
viaion of Pcstalozzian methods led in 1861 
to the organization of the Oswego Normal 
School. But the schools of the city under 
Mr, Shcldon^s supoimtondoncy had really 
bean training schools, for he hod in n largo 
measure eliminated books from the primary 
schools and " substituted toachors for books." 

Tlio institution was nt first a city training 
school, but in 1803, largely through the elTorta 
of Victor M. Rice (g tO, then StaLo Supcnn- 
tendont of Public Instruction of New York, 
the legislature granted $3000 a year towaid 
its support, and in IS66 Oswego became one of 
tho regular state normal schools of New York 
As the aim of the school was to introduce the 
Fcstalozzian methods, Mr, Sheldon secured 
the services of Miss Maigaiot E M. Jones, 
who had been connected with tho Pcstalozzian 
training schools in England, and Herman 
ICrlksi, Jr (q v ), the son of one of Pcstalozzi's 
colleagues, and an experienced normal school 
ins true toi 

Mr, Sheldon gathered striking personalities 
from Europo and America and held them 
together for yems, and, as an American stu¬ 
dent of education well flays, "he shaped a 
coherent course of study and turned out a 
large group of teachers who thought teaching, 
on Oswego lines, the greatest thing in tho 
world." Tho emphasis which Mr. Sheldon 
placed upon object teaching made passible 
the subsequent introduction of liatinc study 
in the schools of the United States Ho con¬ 
tinued at the head of the school until tho time 
of his death, Aug 29, 1807, 

He waa the author of several manuals on 
object teaching, a series of school readers 
and spellers, and numerous pnpcis on educa¬ 
tional subjects. His Aw(o6i oguiphy 1ms been 
edited by his daughter, Mary Sheldon Barnes 
(q,v) (New York, 1011). W, 9. M 

See Object Teaching; Oswego Movement 
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Jones, TjEwih JI E A Sheldon Educ, Rev , Vol. 
XIV, pp, 428-132 

MoNnoP, Will 9. History of the Pcstalorzmn jlfore- 
inaid \r\ tho United States (Syracuse, 1007 ) 
WiNBiur, Alpeut E. Great Aiiicricari Educators (New 
York, 1D0O.) 

SHELDON, WILLIAM EVERETS (1832- 
1900) —Educational journalist; educated 
at Middlobury College. Ha taught m Ver¬ 
mont, waa instructor m the Alnngton (Mass.) 
High School from 1853 to 1S58, and prmcipnl 
of tile West Newton High School from 1958 to 
1S70. He wns associate editor of the American 
Primary Teacher from 1875 to 1000. W. S.M 


SHERWIN, THOMAS (1790-1860).— 
Educator; graduated from Harvard Collego 
in 1625, IIo taught in the elementary schools 
of Massachusetts; waa instructor and prin¬ 
cipal of high schools in Boston (1828-1854) 
He was active in the organization of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association and was 
president of the American Institute of In¬ 
struction (1853 and 1864). His publications 
include Teaching Mathematics (1834), Exam¬ 
ples m Teaching (1848), Scientific and Classical 
Studies (1856), and Elemeiilaru Algebra (1841). 

W- S.M, 

5H1RHEFF, E, — See Women, Education 

OF, 

SHOOTERS, ABC-SHOOTERS. — A term 
applied to the young boys who were placed 
under the care of the bacchants (?.u.), or wan- 
tloring students, to be taken to good bcIiqoIb 
or to be instructed by them. In practice the 
shootcis were compelled to beg or to steal 
food, including frequently tho throwing of 
domestic fowl. The term " ahootars " (Germ. 
Schiltzen) may have arisen from this praotice of 
throwing fowl, orfiom tho slang 11 Schicsacn” 
to steal. As applied to tho letters of tho 
alphabet, tho meaning is obvious enough. 

See Bacchants. 

Reference: — 

Monroe, Paul. Thomas Platter and iho Edvcahaiwl 
/iciuassancc. (New York, 100 

SHOP WORK — See Manual Training, 

SHORTENED COLLEGE COURSE. — See 

Collegi;, American, 

SHORTER COLLEGE, ROME, GA. — A 
college for women established in 1873 as the 
Cherokee Romaic College, the present namo 
being adopted four years later in honor of tho 
chief benefactors of tho college, Acadeuno, 
collegiate, music, and expression departments 
arc maintained. The entrance requirements 
to the college arc fifteen units. The college 
courses lead to the dcgicc of A B The en¬ 
rollment m 1012-1913 waa 207. There i a a 
faculty of thirty members, 

SHORTHAND. — Sec Co mmebCialEduca¬ 
tion, Secretarial Profession, Education 
for; Whiting 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS. — See Eye; My¬ 
opia, 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, SHREWS¬ 
BURY, ENGLAND. — One of the nine great 
public schools (q,u.) at England, founded aa a 
free school at the request of the bailiffs, 
buigesscs, inhabitants, etc , by Edward VI, 
as tho Liber a Schola GrammaLicahs Regis 
Ed Lear di Sexti. Thomas Ashton, was tho first 
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SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


SHUllTLEFE COLLEGE 


headmaster but little is known of the work of 
the school in the first ten years, Prom 1561, 
however, tho school met with icmai’kablesuecDsfl 
t hi o ugh the energy of its headmaster, ami wi thin 
about a year numbered about 2GC pupils (sons 
of burgesses, or oppulani, mid aliens, or ahem ) 
Among the distinguished pupils wcie Sir Philip 
Sidney and Fulkc Gicvillo One of the early 
features of the school was the encouragement 
of dramatic pevfoi manecs by Ashton, who him¬ 
self wrote several plays. Untlci Elizabeth 
tho funds of the school were augmented, and 
statutes (1671) and ai [finances (1577-1578), 
mainly the walk of Ashton, wore issued. The 
appointment of the headmaster was given to 
the bailiffs, but the light of selection was loft 
to St, John's College, Cambridge, whcio a 
liumbci of exhibitions wore also founded for 
the school. The he ad master had by piofcr- 
oncc to be an old pupil of the school and a 
burgess of Shrewsbury, a condition unbroken 
until 1798 The entrance requirements to 
the school were writing, English, and La.tm 
accidence A scale of fees was diawn up 
varying with the remk and domicile of tho 
pupils' patents, "Shootingo in the Jango 
tawc, chcsse plnie, running, wrestling, leap¬ 
ing " were the forma of recreation which were 
allowed. The following schoolbooks were in 
use: Tully, tho Commentaries of Cwsar, 

Sallust, Livy, and two little books of Dia¬ 
logues drawn out of Tully'a Offices and 
Jjodoiacus Vxues by Mr Thomas Ashton Car 
Lntin prose, mid Vergil, Ovid, Horace, and 
Tel cnee for Latin verse', while for Greek, tho 
hooka were Clenard’s Check Grammar, Greek 
Testament, Isocrates, and Xenophon's Cyro- 
pcedia Ashton was succeeded ill 1571 by 
Thamns Lawrence, who, hkc his picdecessov, 
whs noL in oidors The school continued its 

successful car ddt and at one time mnnkeied 
400 pupils, while Lawrence sent 100 buys up 
to Oxford and Cambridge Under John 
Alcighen (1583^1035), also a Inyumn. a library, 
houses for the mastoe, a new Rchoomousc, ana 
a chapel wore added. Twice the carcor of the 
school was cheeked by an outbreak of sweating 
sickness, while further tioublc was caused by 
a ch&putc between the bailiffs and St- John's 
College on the question of the appointment of 
tiic headmaster The promiso nt the beginning 
or the century was unfortunately not fulfilled 
Meighen's success was continued by Thomas 
Chalonor, hut the outbreak of tho Civil War 
and the later Puufcan domination were not 
conducive to stability, and the school grad¬ 
ually updeiwonb an eclipse until in l70Sr tho 
old ordinances weir i open led by act of Parlia¬ 
ment, a new governing body was appointed, 
and the restnetione, oil tho appointment- of 
headmaster were removed In the succeeding 
contiuy the school had but three headmasters, 
Samuel Butler (1798-1S30), Benjamin llall 
Kennedy (q u.) (1S3G-180G), and Henry White¬ 
head Moss (18G0-1DO8), A new spirit of 


scholarship was introduced into the school by 
Dr. Butler, a friend of Dr. James of Ilugby 
and editoi of /Eschylus, The numbeis in the 
school began to increase, mathematics was 
taught privately, and studies and method 
were reorganized. A system of periodical 
examinations and pi amotions by merit was 
introduced, and its effect was marked by the 
notable series of successes at Oxford and 
Cambridge Many of the ideas of Dr. Butler 
were boriowcd and adopted at Ilnnow and 
Eton. Dr. Butler was a sliong advocate of 
the monitorial system of government of tho 
boys by piajpostors oi senior pupils Life 
was haul nt the school, bullying was rife, 
and at least two instances of general insubor¬ 
dination aro i exported But Dr Butler's 
influence was wholesome, none tho less He 
was succeeded m 1830 by Benjamin IIn.ll 
Kennedy, the famous classical scholar, who, 
although lie ti nined many fine scholcns, was 
unable to keep up the numbers in the sahool 
winch was condemned by the public school 
commissioners in 1862 for lack of guilnblo 
accommodation. Di\ Kennedy further be¬ 
came entangled in a dispute on tho interpre¬ 
tation of the tcim "free school" (qu), the 
inhabit ants of Shicwsbury interpreting it in 
its litcuvl sense During his headmaster ship 
tho modern studies, including French and 
mathematics, were added lo the curriculum j 
gamea and nLhlctics weic encouraged; and 
m intcieet m music was stimulated by the 
establishment of a school clioii Under Rev. 
H. W Moss the school vfas removed to new 
buildings at Kings land, on the Hereford side 
of the Severn, anil continued to enny on tho 
high traditions established by the two preced¬ 
ing heads In 1Q08 Rev. CL A Alington wna 
appointed hcftdninstci The school is divided 
into classical, modern, ami bmcncc, sides, and 
special work is given to boys piepnring for the 
army There wcie 340 pupils m the t,ohoo\ in 
IS) 12, of whom 315 were bo aiders distributed 
m eight houses The staff included thirty- 
three masters, 

Reference. — 

Pis he n r G IV Annals of Shrewsbury School (Lon¬ 
don, 1BU9) 

SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, ALTON, ILL — 
A coeducational institution founded in 1827 
at Rock Spring nnd moved to Alton in 1832, 
A chin Ler was obLnined in 1833, and the present 
name m honoi oT a benefactor was adopted in 
163G. It is under the auspices of the Baptist 
dono mi nation. Academic, music, ancl college 
depaitmontg are maintained. The admission 
requirements mo equivalent lo the work or 
a high school. The A, 13, B.S., and B.L. 
degrees arc- given by the college The enroll¬ 
ment of collegiate studenLs in 1910-3911 was 
sixty-threo students in tho college and foity in 
the academy Tho faculty consists of fifteen 
members 
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SHYNESS 


SIAM 


SHYNESS — Sec Modesty, also Adoles¬ 
cence j Emotions. 

SIAM, EDUCATION IN. — Siam is an 
independent kingdom, bordered on the north 
by Burma and by French Indo-China which 
extends, also, along its eastern border, meeting 
Cambodia, which forma the southeastern 
boundary. Tho Gulf of Siam, an aim of 
the South China Sen, completes the southern 
boundary and washes the eastern shore of the 
Malay peninsula which continues the ldndgom 
as a narrow neck of land between the Gulf and 
tho Indian Ocean The Butish have en¬ 
croached upon the west and southwest of 
the kingdom, and tho French upon the east, 
while the wholo area is marked by sphcics of 
influence belonging to one 01 the other of tlicso 
two Euiopean powers Add to these influ¬ 
ences that of the Chinese who send into the 
kingdom an cvei increasing stieam of linmi- 
giation, and it ie easy to realize the nature of 
the trnnsfarming foices and tho spiritual 
collisions to which the kingdom of Siam is 
subject, 

The educational influences of the past have 
been the ceremonial forms of tho autocratic 
government the division into social orders 
each with its defined sphere of duties ana 
privileges, and the prevailing religions, The 
great body of the people are Buddhists, and 
the ethical code of tho founder of this faith 
ia every where venerated. The Siamese gov¬ 
ernment, however, has always been tolerant 
of other religions, Moalemism was intro¬ 
duced by Arab merchants, and in tho latter 
part of the seventeenth century a serious 
attempt was made to convert the entire 
lungdoin to that faith. The Chinese colonists 
maintain the study of Confucius, but make 
few proselytes, and Christian mission mica, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, establish their 
Bchoola and churches without interference. 
The fit at Roman Catholic priests entered 
Siam in the early part of the seventeenth 
century in the train of Portuguese setLlers, 
but it was the founding of the French Catholic 
Mission in the far East and tho selection of 
Bangkok ns the site of its headquarters which 
gave that faith a permanent footing in tho 
country. This religious teaching has not, 
however, made much progress among the 
Siamese, and although there are two bishoprics, 
many churches, ana a multitude of priests in 
Siam, the congregations are composed chiefly 
of Chinese 

Tho American Picabytcrinn Mission has 
been maintained in Siam since the early paifc 
of the nineteenth century, and its members, 
who are dispersed over the country, gam 
much influence by their knowledge of medicine 
which they fiecly use far the benefit of the 
people. 

Ever since the establishment of Buddhism 
in the country, a certain amount of instiuction 


has been within the reach of the people. In 
the mcmastencs the monks intcmipled tlieir 
studies to impait tho elements of leading, 
writing, and ciphering to boya and young men. 
Modern education was introduced by Chnatian 
missionaries, and after the accession of King 
Malm Mongkut, who had acquired a tnatc 
for knowledge from the Arneiican Presbytcnnn 
missionaries, the establishment ol modern 
schools was encouraged This monarch also 
began the practice of sending boys to foreign 
countries to be educated. In this way an 
interest in technical pursuits whb evcited 
In 1801 Prince Damrong was dispatohed on 
a special mission to Europe to study tho piin- 
ciples of western administration, and upon his 
return a depaitmcnt of education was estab¬ 
lished which later was developed into the 
ministry of public instruction Fiom this 
action dates the school system which the 
government is now developing Efloits wore 
first directed to the establishment of element 
tmy schools which were divided into two 
classes, ono very clcinentmy, the other com¬ 
prising two divisions, one of two ycius for 
lnatrUetioii in Siamese, the Other covering a 
five-ycais' course in English as preparatory to 
highci scientific instruction 

After the initial steps had been taken, 
progress was intemipted by ofclici pressing 
matt era, but lately the system or public 
instruction 1ms been vigorously promoted 
In Bangkok many schools wcic established, 
and from this city the work was cm 1 icd to the 
interior of the kingdom. The old temples, 
of which there arc about 13,00(1, have been 
made the scats of the new schools, which 
gains them the confidence of Lho people, A 
government boarding school for the song of 
nobles was established in Bangkok, and under 
the charge of a stall of English teachers has 
proved eminently successful A simllni school 
wns opened for young women, and two tunn¬ 
ing colleges for teachers. These wero fol¬ 
lowed by special schools of law, medicine, 
military tiaimng, civil service sohools, eta. 
From statements Tor tlie current year it appears 
that there arc 150,000 pupils in the lower 
primary schools, 801)0 in the higher primary, 
nnd 1000 pursuing secondary studies, oi n 
total of 150,QQ0 pupils in modem schools 
under government dilection, this number is 
about 2 per cent of the estimated population, 
six nnd three fourths millions The king has 
granted two scholarships, each yielding $1500 
a year for four years, to bo awarded upon the 
lcsults of competitive examination to students 
who will pursue some technical branch in 
European schools. The law school under tho 
Department of Justice haa been in operation 
ten years, graduating about twelve students 
a year. Meanwhile tho mission schools have 
been greatly extended. The Roman Catholic 
College of Assumption for boys at Bangkok 
lins over 400 students j the American Mission 
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SICARD 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


School f 01 ritIs at Wanz Lang, Bangkok, is the 
largest in the kingdom, 

The most important^ recent addition to tliG 
government piovision is the technical sohool 
established in 1000 under the department of 
lands and agriculture. R campuses ^ca¬ 
tions of surveying, irrigation, enginceimg, 
and scientific agriculture From the fact that 
Siam is essentially an a gri cult oral country, 
great expect a tions center m thiB institution. 
The provision of a medical institute foi 
rcsea\chcs in bacteriology and serotherapy, 
and comprising a Pasteur institute, has been 
recently assured through the ooinbinecl notion 
of tho government and private endowment, 
Tim following government schools arc at 
the capital: 138 lowci and middle pumnry 
saliools with 10,000 pupils; 4 upper primary 
schools with 420 pupils; 2 lower secondary 
schools, 164 pupils, and 0 English schools with 
549 pupils, The special seheals under tho 
minister of public instruction and worship 
jeglBtered in 1911 a total of 27S students dis¬ 
tributed ns follows; medical college, 108, 
tiaining college foi teachers, 08; civil service 
collcga, 70; school of midwifery, 32. 

The present king, like Jub fathci, Clmlnlong 
Korn, eon of Malm Mongkut, employs a per¬ 
manent stall' of European and Amen can ad¬ 
visers and is gradually intro due lug western 
ideas into the administrative system. The 
penal code was definitely formulated and 
earned into foiao Sept. 21, 1008. Tha metro¬ 
politan force is well oignnized, and internal 
improvements arc pushed in cveiy direction. 

A. T. S, 


CAWrnfJiii/, J, Q. D *Siam hi lho twentieth Century 
(London, 1002,) 

Cajiteu, A, C. Kingdom of Sinwi Ministry of AgrU 
culUire for Louisiana Plirclinad Exposition, (Now 
York, 1001,) 

CoiiQuiiouN, A 11, Among Iht Sham, (London, 
1085.) 

Giuiia^i, A, Siam, Handbook of Practical y Commercial, 
and Political Information, (London, 1012) 

Lemiiie, Ch, La France el h Siam (Pnrls, 1DP3.) 

LEtwowfiNfli Anna II, C Tho English Qoccrnmcnt 
at Siamese Court (Boaton, 1870 ) 


SICARD ROCH-AMBROISE CUCURRON 
(1742-1822) —French abbti and cducatoi of 
the deaf and dumb, born at Foubtcrct (near 
Toulouse) After acting as principal of a 
Bchool for deaf-mutes at Bordeaux (1780- 
1789) j ho succeeded Abb6 de l'Epdc (q u ) in 
Pans Iti 1795 he became a member ef the 
Institute lie was tho author of M 6 moire 
silt VArt (Vinstniue les Sourds-]\ fuels do 
Naissance (Memoir on the Ail of Teaching 
Deaf-mutes from Birth, 1780), and Thtoria dcs 
Signet, pour Vlnstruction dcs Sourds-imicts 
(Theory of Signs j(n the Instruction of Deaf - 
Julies, 1S0S-1814). Sicnrd was for a long 
time a strong supporter of tho manual or sign 
method of teaching the deaf-mutes, but 
to waul the end of hia caicci ho was gradually 


converted to the oral method Sicnrd, through 
Thomiis II, Gallaudet (g,v ), cxcroiBcd much 
UiflucncQ on the teaching of deuf-muUa in 
Aincnca 

See Deaf, Education of the. 

SICKNESS IN THE SCHOOL — Sec 
Hygiene, School; Medical Inspection, 

SIDGWICK, H — See Women, Education 

OF, 


SIDNEY UNIVERSITY. — See Australia* 

SIENA, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF, — Sco 

Italy, Education in 

SIGHT — See Eye. 

SIGHT READING, — Sea Reading, 

SIGHT WORDS, — See Reading. 

SIGHT WORK — In teaching reading, in 
cithei a foreign language oi tho vernacular, 
exercises in trnnslating ar reading advanced 
work without picliminaly picpjirntion ia 
termed siffM wfc, It supplements VccvUtion 
on prepared work, fostering that confidence 
and facility which canBtant recitation on pre¬ 
pared woik doca not develop II. S. 

See Reaping, Teaching Deqinneiib 

SIGNALS, — See Management, School, 

SIGNATURE — Sec Musical Notation 

SIGNIFICANT FIGURES, — Aa soon as 
the Hindu-Arabic numerals (sea Notation) 
were intioduced into Europe tho dilferenco 
between the nature of zero and tho other 
figures was the subject of comment by several 
writers In orclei to explain dearly tho fact 
that tho zero has no value by itself, while the 
other nine nokc or eftarneferes signify definite 
vuVues, the lattor wore called significant 
figuics, Sri foi (1544) says of them 1 El 
nauem quufani priores, sitfni/icfttficaj uocanlui, 
and other Latin writers used similar expressions 
The word was soon adopted in Fronch, na in 
tho work of Pclcticr (1519); Chacune des neuf 
premieres (qui soni appetites significatuies), 

, Tho Germans had a similar term, 
bedeulheh. Thus Grnmmatous (1518) speaka 
of 7ictm bcdcii fit eh jigurcru and Atlam IUcsd 
( 1522) says Die er&ten nciin sind bedeulheh 
In English, “signifying figures" was a com¬ 
mon expression with such early writers na 
IUieordc (IfidO) nud Raker (1608), 

At present tho explanation of tho liumOTala 
is not found so difficult ns to make it seem 
woifch thewhiln to perpetuate the expression 
" significant figuics/' and it ia accordingly 
being discarded by wntovs on elementary 
arithmetic D. E. S 
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SIMON 


SIGNS. — See Deaf, Education of the. California from 1S74 to 1882. The excellent 

courses in English in California secondary 
SIGOURNEY, LYDIA HUNTLEY (1701- schools tiro largely duo to his efforts, 

18QG).— Writer and advocate of the higher W B M. 

education of women (g u.); was educated in 

the district schools of Connecticut ancl by SILUMAN, BENJAMIN (1779-1964) — 
jmvato tutors. She taught in the district Scientist and author of scientific textbooks, 
schools and was principal of a private secondary graduated from Yale College in 1706, Ho was 
school for girla nt Hartford She was active tutoi and professor at Yale from 170(1 to 1S53. 
in the movement that resulted m the organ- IIo was active in the American lyciium 
ization of secondary schools for girds in New movement {qv ) and gave many public courses 
England. Y7, S M of lectures on scientific! subjects, lie founded 

the American Journal of Scicjicc (18181 and 
SILENT READING —Reeding in silence wan president of the American Association of 
is an exercise specially devised (1) to focus Geologists in 1840 Ho tiavclcd widely in 
attention upon the thought rather than the Europe, and hia Journals of Trauds (1S10) 
mcohanics of reading, and (2) to foster & more gives accounts of the Bcientifie institutions in 
rapid rato of reading than oluldron ordiimuly tho Old World He was the author of text- 
develop by tho oral method. Silent leading is books on chemistry and geology, and many 
a supplement to oral reading throughout tho scientific work a W B. M 

grades, — (al quite secondary in the primary 

classioom, where the formal work of translating SIMMONS COLLEGE, BOSTONj MASS, 
visual symbols mto sounds is difficult, ( b ) most — Was founded m accordance with the pro- 
important in the intermediate grades whcio visions of the will of John Sunmonb, a Boston 
quick and accurate thought, petting is the chief merchant, who died in 1870 The charter 
aim (c) once more subordinate in tho class was granted in 1899 andi students wore 
work of the grammar grades, whero the ex- received in 1902. SnnmonB College is a 
prcssion or communication of literary feeling technical college for women and was tho 
and form is stressed. II S, first collcgiaia institution of tins churnc- 

See Heading, Teaching Beginners, ter established in the United States The 

.. requirements for admission are essentially 

SILJESTROM, PER ADAM (1315-1893). tho flamo aa those of the usual acndcimo 

— Swedish educator, horn at Calmar, Sweden, colleges, except that no ancient language is 

and educated in the elementary and secondary required The regular programs of study 
schools of Sweden, He engaged in elemen- occupy four years and lead to the degree of 

tary sohool work fliul was netivc in tho B.S These programs include not only the 

reorganization of elementary education along necessary technical or professional studies, 
modern hnca Ho visited England and the but rdso tho moat closely related acndcimo 

United States and made a efticful study of subjects, and furnish therefore not only the 

tho elemciitaiy school problems in thcao two preparation foi a vocation, but also the 
countries. Ho was especially impressed with essentials of a liberal education. Briefer 
the public school revivals in Massachusetts programs, including only technical studies, are 
under Horace Mann (g u.) and ui Connecticut also offnv&d foi graduates of other colleges 
undeT Henry Barnard (?,v). IBs lmprce- and for especially maluro students, Tlia 
aiona of American education were embodied technical departments of tho college aio the 
in a comprehensive work entitled Educational following' (1) household economics, (2) secrc- 
Institutions of the United Staled, which was tanal sLudies, (3) libinry science, (4) general 
translated from the Swedish into English by science, (5) social work, (G) industrial teaching 
Frederica Rowan (London, 1853), Sjljestrflm The college possesses several dormitories in 
founded at Stockholm the New Elementary addition to its instruction buildings Its 
School, which was patterned after tho newer endowment is about two million dollar a. In 
conceptions of education, with consnloiablo 2912 there were 97 instructors and 944 atu- 
emphasis on nature study and the nnsccnb dents in the regular classes, and about 200 
mtoicsts of children, IIo was for many years students in the extension and summer classes, 
director of this school ancl afterwards emeritus Of the regular students 99 wcic graduates of 
director Ho died at Stockholm, Fob. 19 } 1892 other colleges, H L 

He was the nuthor of a number of important 

books on education W. 8 M SIMON, JULES FRANQQIS (1814-1890) 

— French statesman, philosopher, historian, 
SILL, EDWARD ROWLAND (1841-1897), teacher, and journalist,. IIo entored the 

— Poet and teacher, graduated at YclIg Eoclo Normalc m 1833, and loft there three 
College in 1801. Ho taught for several yearn years later with the title (q,v,), During 
in Ohio; was principal of the Oakland (Onl.) that time he met Victor Cousin (q u.) and began. 
High School from 1B71 to 1874, and professor a long friendship. Ho taught philosophy 
of English literature in the University of in the lyases at Rennes, Caen, and Versailles, 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BOARD 


SINTHEIM 


and rccoircd an appointment at fclicSoibonno 
in 1839 Ho also taught at the Ecolo Nonnalo, 
lug work both here and at tho University meet¬ 
ing with notable appiobation. Elected to the 
National Assembly (1818) lie was appointed 
to the Con&eil d'Etafc, whence he was retired 
and likewise removed from lug profess, 01 ship 
by his lefusul to submit to Louis Napoleon 
after tho coup d'Unl of 1R51. He was returned 
to the Assembly in 18G3, and subsequently 
played an important 16 I 0 m tho troublous 
activities of the wm and the pa at-war period. 
Ho was Minister of Public Instruction (1870- 
1873), and Piimo Minister (1876-1877). Ill 
1876 he was elected to tho Fionch Academy, 
A stout champion of educational privileges 
for all, ho stiovo to dot the country with 
schools which should bo not only free but 
compulsory Ho was unable to cany through 
these fundamental changes in educational 
policy on account of tho precarious state of 
t)\c national finances alter tlio wai. It was 
about ten years later beforo they became a 
reality, blit in tho meantime he had struggled 
for tho reorganization of tho whole educa¬ 
tional system in i espouse to tho off-quoted 
nsseition that it was the Prussian school 
toachoT who was responsible for Franco's 
downfall. IIo was the author of more than 
thirty books and of enough scattered articles 
to make one hundred more. Anumg Ids more 
important writings may bo mentioned the 
following ■ L'EcqIq (Pans, 1804); Ilutoiie 
tie Vficole d } Alexandne (2 vols^ lSd^LSlS), 
Instruction (/}(itmtc? laiqiic? obligatoire? (Paris, 
1872); La Liberia dc Conscience (1857); La 
Mformo dc VEn&ciqncmcnl sccondaue (1074). 

J\ E. F. 

Soc Franci), Education in 

Ilefdrenceg. — 

Bmqaow, F Dietiannaire tie P&dnaagic, b v tfunoit. 
Ficot, <J Jntca Simon, Notice hialoriqno (Pans, 1807 .) 
Seche, Leow FiflUrea brefonnea, Jutca Simon, an Vxo, 
aoii CEitvjpe (Pads, lBCUi ) 

Simon, Juana. Trejmers Mimoirce <1DOO) ; and La 
Soir dema Journ&e (1002),. both edited by h|a eon 
QuaLavo Simon. 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BOARD — See 
Spelling and Spelling IIbfoum. 

SIMULATION,—Alnioimalitica aro sim¬ 
ulated for vuiious purposes (to aiousc pity, 
to make moneyj or to escape the consequences 
of certain acts) The. simulation of insanity 
ig common among criminals, but it is now 
recognized that many of the individuals who 
simulate insanity are eases of hysteria or of 
real insanity, and that the simulation ia 
sacondaiy to tho true mental dig older 

Among children simulation of injuries to 
escape tho performance of unpleasant Lusks is 
common. Care imiBt bo exorcised in the dilToi- 
cntmkion or the real from the iiwigumiy, and 
tho possibility of the condition being due to vivid 
imagination must bo kept in mmd S. I, 


SIMULTANEOUS METHOD, — g co 
CimifeTiAN QIlOT|lEIlS , School, La Salle. 

SIMULTANEOUS SCHOOL (SIMITL- 
TANSCHULE). —-The term used moat gener¬ 
ally in Germany to refer to the typo of elemen¬ 
tary^ schools attended by children of different 
religious denominations, each of which gives 
iU own religious instruction through cither 
teachers, where the numbers justify the 
engage men t of teachers of other than Llm 
ofliclriL Gliuvch, or visiting clergy of the 
lespcctivo denominations Fiequcntly this 
type of school ia also called paritdtiwh, In 
these oases, religious instruction does not form 
tho cuio of tho cun'iculuin ns it does in the 
clcnomiimtionnl schools ( Konfes8wnsBckulcn) l 
but has its place alongside of the other sub¬ 
jects of instruction The term simultaneous 
schools is also employed to include other 
types of schools which are riot denominolionnl, 
eg ( 1 ) schools in which no religious instruc¬ 
tion is given oi where moral instiuction takes 
its place, This form ifl not found in Germany 
(2) Interdenominational schools, in which 
children of all denominations are given in¬ 
struction in Lhc common fundamentals 0 r all 
religions Sueh schools have been established 
in Nassau In tho German secondary schools 
tho priiicinlo of simultaneity of the type above 
mentioned, by which mmiateiB of the different 
denominations have the right or entry, scorns 
to have been gcncu ally accepted. 

See Germany, Education in. 

Reference 1 — 

H.E1N, W. LincyklaplUh&chva ISafldbuch lUr PetdoQogik, 
b v\.i Bmudlainicliiile; Nasaowischo Sumihun- 
tchvlo 

SINGING, HYGIENE OF —See Music; 
SPEECH Defects; Voice. 

SINGING IN THE SCHOOLS, — See 
Muhic in School. 

SINGING SCHOOLS. — See Gregory tub 
Gheat; Middle Ages, Education in, section 
on Song Schools, 

SINTHEIM, SINTHEN, or 2INTHIUS, 
JOHN (fl. 1476). — A teacher at the St. 
Lebuiu School at Dovonttn af winch Alexander 
Hogiua (r/ u.) wag tho headmaster, Sintlicim 
belonged to tho Brctluon of the Conimon Life 
(y.u ) Ho appears to hnvo had n reputation 
throughout Northern Europo as a luiiiianiflt 
scholar, aiul Erasmus (ff.u) after decrying tho 
sahonL gonorally Hays, M Ihom Jlcgma and 
Sinthoim Lhc school cliow some BavoUr of Into 
letters ” Sinlhcim, on his side, showed much 
admiration for Erasmus' ability IIo edited 
tho Doclrimlc oi Alexander do Villa Doi 
(q v .), and puhlishod grammatical common- 
taries. 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY J GRAY NUNS. — 
See Teaching OnDEiia of the Catholic 
Civuncn. 

SISTERS OF CHARITY OF ST* VINCENT 
DE PAUL —See Teaching Orders of the 
Catholic Church. 

SISTERS OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY — 
See Teaciunq Orders of the Catholic 
Church. 

SISTERS OF MERCY — See Teaching 
OnDEns of the Catholic Chuucii 

SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME. — See 
Teaching Ormans of the Catholic Church, 

SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME DE NAMUR, 

— See Teaching Orders of the Catholic 
Church. 

SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE — See 
Teaching Orders of the Catholic Ciiurcii 

SISTERS OF ST JOSEPH — See Teach¬ 
ing Orders op the Catholic Church 

SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRA¬ 
MENT. — Soc Teaching Orders of the 
Catiiolio Church, 

SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 

— Soc Teaching Oiideiih of the Catholic 
CmmcRv 

SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, — Ecu 
Teaching Orders of the Catholic Church 

SISTERS OF THE HOLY NAME OF 
JESUS AND MARY,—See Teaching 
Ohders of the Catholic Church. 

SIZE OF SCHOOL CLASSES, EXCESSIVE. 

— See School Management. 

SKEPTICISM. —See Doubt, 

SKIN DISEASES.—Sea Infectious Dis¬ 
eases. 

SLANG. — See English Usage. 

SLATE —Early History —The ancient 
precursor of tho slate wore the wax table Is } 
used by Greeks and Romans, and a black 
tablet used by tho Hindus The ordinary 
method was to writo upon the wax with a 
stylus, although Herodotus speaks of a 
lottcr being written on wood, which was then 
covered with wax bofore being sent The 
common form waa a pair of table Ls inclosed 
in wooden fiamos nncl hinged together by whes, 
Tho resemblance of these ancient wax tablets 
to the slates so recently used in our schools is 


too striking to bo wholly accidental Albiiiinl 
(1000 a d ) in his work ties Bribing the custoniB 
of the people of India, states that tho Hindus 
fit that time used black tablets for the children 
in the schools, writing upon them from left 
to light with a white material Prosdocinao 
de Bold cun aucli, m a work on arithmetic of 
1410 (printed in 1483), gives one of tho cnrliest 
refeioncos to tho modern slate, stating that tho 
ordcul&toi has always a fit one tablet upon which 
ho ia able to write and erase the figures used 
in lus calculation Chaucer makes probably the 
fiist mention of the slate ill English htcratmc in 
liis Astrolabe II, § 44 11 enter lut in-to thy slate " 

In American Schools, — Slates wore rathei 
falowly introduced into our schools and wero 
rarely found bcTaie tho close of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War But there is in the possession 
of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass,, an inlaid slate, set in the 
top ol a desk, which was a gift from Rev, 
Nehemiali i Wnltei, a Harvard graduate of 
1G84, to his dnughtei A lettci Trom a Now 
England schoolboy to his fathci in 1752 m 
which ho icqucsts hia mother to send him 
among sundry other things hia ** slate and 
som pcnsals," is extant In Mi. Win. I) 
Fowlc's report to the trustees of tho Boston 
Momtoiial School in JS25, ho bays, "Every 
child in school is furnished with a slato mu! 
pencil, which arc oonudiTocl a part of tho fm- 
mtuic of the school," (See Jou) nal of Educa¬ 
tion Vol. I, l>. 33) 

School slates have disappeared from nearly 
all the achoola in this conntiy o\ccpt remote 
rural regions While they served a good 
purpose m their day, they were dirty, noi^y, 
and haid on the eyes of the children as well 
ns foreign to tho procedure of ordinary business 
Papei and pencils have taken their place, Lo 
the advantage of the pupil, tho tcachci, and 
public health gciicially, L, G IC. 

SLATER, J F, FUND, — One of tho great 
educational foundations of the United States 
established for tho education of ficedmcn. 
In 1882 John F Slater, a cotton mid woolen 
goods manulnctinei of Connecticut and Rhode 
Inland, granted $1,000,000 in tiust 11 for the 
uplifting of the lately emancipated popula¬ 
tion or the Southern States and Lhcir posterity 
hy confeiung on them tho bic&siligs of Chris¬ 
tian education 11 Through good management 
the fund has not been induced There me 
nine trustees in chnigc of tile fund with W. A 
Slater as piesidcnt, and James II Dillaid as 
general agent A a with the Peabody Fund 
(q.u ) tho founder allowed considerable lati¬ 
tude in the disposal of the money The Fund 
has, however, been up lo the present mainly 
devoted to the support of nounal and industrial 
education Aid was given in the early days 
to such institutions ns give "instruction in 
trades and other manual occupations ,J for 
tho purchase of machinery and apparatus 
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At present, giants varying from $100 to § 10,000 
(Us made to institutions for the payment of 
salaries to tcnch.org of industrial subjects, 
principals and directors, and for supplies and 
running expenses of institutions for the educa¬ 
tion of the colored race. From 1908 an annual 
grant of 51000 for three years was made to 
Charlestoin S.C., to maintain an industrial 
school for the ncgioes as part of the public 
school system. In this way a precedent was 
established for assisting public authorities 
in extending their system in a way which 
might otherwise have been impossible, 

RaJecancea 1 — 

Avnns, L. P. Seven Great PaU7ida(icn0. (Now York, 

U. S Bur Eduo , Rev Co rn , JEM , 11104^1806, Val. II, 
pp 1367-1121, (Washington, IfeOD ) 

SLAVONIA. — See Croatia 

SLEEP. — Tho state of sleep is of impor¬ 
tance to tho psychologist because) thero 
appears in this stnta bo radical a modification 
of tho nervous and menial condition tlmt 
tha explanation of normal waking life is largely 
influenced by a consideration or tho suspension 
of normal activity in sleep Studies of tho 
nervous system indicate that the internal 
resistance of the nervous tissues is increased 
dining certain portions of tho day, During 
these periods the nervous system is undoubt¬ 
edly engaged in more energetic building up of 
lfcej tissues Tho suspension of activity seems 
to come in rhythmical waves, and is not 
necessarily connectod either with fatigue or 
exhaustion. Tims, nn individual who has been 
in the habit of closing hia day's woik at a given 
period will always Cc 6 l drowsy and ulecpy at 
that tirno, whether ho has worked energeti¬ 
cally during the day 01 not I 11 young cluldicn. 
the rhythm scoias to ho BomowUiifc shorten m 
its periods than with mature individuals, 
A oloae relation between this fact and the 
shorter period of the cluld'a attention un¬ 
doubtedly uxists, The nervous conditio ns 
which anso during sleep do not appear in all 
parts of the nervous system in the same degree. 
Thus, m oulinaiy sleep the higher editors of 
the cerebrum are more completely suspended 
in their activities than the lower contors of the 
spinal cord. Indeed, tho lower centers may 
be said to conlimic their activity without 
serious interruption The reflox processes 
of tho abdomen, and the reflex control of the 
limbs go On during sleep without interruption. 
In some cases excitation Lukes pi nee 111 the 
higher centers, and thero results n more or 
less complete establishment of ideational pro¬ 
cesses (See DiinAlUfl ) 

Various abnormalities of sloop arise, such as 
somnambulism (17 v.) and Liiuino (tf.u.) Arti¬ 
ficial sleep may be produced by the use of vari¬ 
ous drugs and in hypnosis (<7 a,), C. II, J. 

See Insomnia. 


Reference — 

Baldwin, J M. Dictionary 0/ Philosophy n nd fw 
chotogy, V°k Ill, Pt U, pp 1034-1040, 

SLOYD —See Manual Training, 

SMALLPOX —'See Contaoioub Diseases. 

SMART, JAMES HENRY (18-11-1000)._ 

University president; was educated in the 
public sohoola of New Hampshire. lie was 
principal of rural rind graded schools in Now 
Hampshire (1859-1803); principal of schools 
at Toledo (1863^1805), superintendent of 
schools at I r ort 'Wayne, Ind. ( 1806 - 1874 ): 
state superintendent of public instillation 0 / 
Indiana (1874—1873), and president of Purdue 
University (1S83-1DDD), He was one or the 
educational commissioners to the Paris Expo¬ 
sition of 1878, His publications include 
Institute System oj the United Stales, Ideal 
School System for a Stale, mid various papora 

an cduaationnl subjects W, S. M. 

SMELL — See Senses 

SMITH, ADAM (1723-1700). —Tlio econo¬ 
mist and philosopher, boin at Kirkcaldy and 
educated at home, at Glasgow University and 
ut Bellied College, Oxford. After giving free 
public lectures at Edinburgh, ho was appointed 
professor oi logic at Glasgow in 1751 and pro- 
reaaoi 1 of moral philosophy in 17G2. From 
1700 ho traveled in Europe for a few years 
and camo into intimate contact with the 
oneyelopediats and physiocrats of France, who 
exorcised a strong influence over him. Tn 
1778 ha lcceivod an appointment as Com¬ 
missioner of CuHtoras and spent the rest of hia 
days in Edinburgh. In 1787 ho was elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University. IIo was 
the author of a number of philosophical works; 
but he is best known by Jus An Inquiry into 
tha Natmc a fid Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
(177G) In Bk. I, Ch. l, a AiLicica 2 and 3 of 
this u'Ork, Smith deals briefly with education 
under the titles " Of the Expense of the 
Institutions for the Education of Youth," 
and "Of the Expense of tho Institutions 
for the Ingtrue1 1011 of People of all Ages.' 1 
Except for an intdeating application of the 
rule of fmsje;j-/airc to education and an attack 
on endowments (qv), there is nothing of 
permanent value ni this chapter. Competi¬ 
tion, emulation, and rivalry not as stimuli 
for Llie tonchor, endowments cripplo his 
application Smith attaoks the universities 
and schools not only Toi neglecting their woik 
in the financial aociirily enjoyed by thorn, but 
for Lite nanow Bcopo of such work as thoy 
offer “The groater part of what is taught 
in sohoola and umvomtina, howovor, does not 
seem to bo (ho most proper preparation for 
that business 11 (of the woild), In tho caso 
of women, foi whoso education public insti- 
3-12 
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tiitions did not generally exist, there was no 
waste, for their paients guvo them just that 
instruction winch was of use to thorn, Divid¬ 
ing the population into the common people 
and the middle and uppei cl asses, Smith holds 
that the latter by force of cn owns tan cos will 
educate themselves, it is the common people, 
engaged in occupations which have a deaden¬ 
ing effect on their intelligence, who rcqiuic 
attention. Reading, writing, and accounts, 
with geometry and meciitimes arc the mini¬ 
mum instiiiction to bo required of nil "Tor 
a very small expense the public enn facilitate, 
can cncourago, and can even imposo upon 
almost the whole body of the people, tho 
necessity of acquiring these mast essential 
parts of education . . " Smith advocates 
the establishment of parish or district schools, 
maintained partly at public expenso, partly 
by fees. But attendance is only indirectly 
to bo made compulsoiy — by instituting 
an examination for j entrance to a tinde or 
profession or to obtain the ficoelom of n corpo- 
lation. Finally, Smith emphasizes the value 
of education to man as n human being qs well 
as its social value to a nation " A man with¬ 
out the proper use of the intellectual faculties 
of a man is, if possible, more contemptible 
than even a coward, and seems to he mutilated 
and deformed in a still more essential part of 
the character of human nnturo Though tho 
atato was to derive no advantage fiomthe 
instruction of the infcnoi ranks of people, it 
would still deserve its ntfcontion that they 
should not be altogether uninstruoted Tho 
stato, however, derives no inconsiderable ad¬ 
vantage fiam thou instruction The morn 
they are instructed, tho less liable they arc to 
the delusions or enthusiasm and superstition, 
which, among ignorant nations, frequently 
occasion the most dreadful disorders 11 

In the second article) Smith deals mainly 
with institutione for lcligious instruction and 
strongly advocates the study of science and 
philosophy (encouiagcd by compulsory en¬ 
trance examinations to the professions) as a 
means by which fl tho state might, Wjthout 
violence, coneefc whatever was unsocial or 
disagreeably rigorous in the morals of all the 
little seels into which the country was di¬ 
vided n 

References — 

BerqPM ^nn, P Ad run Smith's pftdogagiaohc Ansich- 
ten und ICntik doTsclbcn. In Neue Dahnen, Vol 
XII, 1890, and in PUdagogischu Zeit- vnd Stteit- 
rtaocn, Val IX, 18D7, up 1 - 78 . 

Dictionary of National Biography, 

Rab, J. L-lfc of Adam Smith (London, 1805 ) 

SMITH, ANSON (1611-1887). — Superin¬ 
tendent of schools, educated at Williams 
College He was aupcnntcndent of tho schools 
of Toledo (1860-1856); state superintendent 
of tlio schools of Ohio (1857-18G3)j and 
superintend out of the schools of Cleveland 
(18G3-1867), W. 9 M. 


SMITH, ASA DODGE (1804-1877) — 
Graduated from Dartmouth College in 1830 
and studied at the Andovor Theological Semi¬ 
nary. He was principal of an academy at 
Limerick, Me., and was president of Dart- 
mouth College from 1803 to 1877, He waa 
the author of Moral Element in Education 

W S M. 

SMITH, CHARLES SPRAGUE (1853- 
IOLO).— CollcgQ professor and social worker, 
born at Andovci, Mass, and educated at 
Amherst College whero he graduated in 1874 
From 1875 to 18S0 he traveled in Europe; on 
his return he became professor of German at 
Columbia Univcisity and in 1892 professor 
of modern languages and foreign literature. 
Owing to fnihng health, he lcsigned Ins pro- 
fcgsoisliip in 1B91 and was for a time a public 
lectin Or, III 1895 he organized and becamo 
Picsidenfc of the Comparative Literature 
Society, His best known work, however, was 
tho establishment of the People's Institute 
{qi>,) in 1307, with which he was connected 
until his death In 1907 he founded the 
Ethical Society League to promote the co¬ 
operation of the church and civil bodies in 
public matters. Professor Smith was tho 
author of Darbizon Days (1902); Working 
with the People (1904); and a volume of 
Poems, published in 1008. 

SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, 
MASS. — Founded by Misg Sophia Smith, 
who bequeathed about $350,000 for that 
purpose, named a board of trustees, and 
stated as the object of the college ''The 
establishment and maintenance of an insti¬ 
tution for the higher education of young 
women, with the design to furnish them 
means and facilities for education equal to 
those which arc afforded in our colleges for 
young men " The college was incorporated 
and chartered in March, 1871, and in that 
samo month the citizens of Northampton 
voted the small sum of $26,000 which decided 
its location in that town, In Juno, 1873, 
Rev. L. Clark Seclye, professor of English 
literature nt Amherst College, was chosen 
president, but the opening of the college wnfl 
postponed until 1875. At the beginning of 
the fourth year, 1878, when for tho first time 
four regular classes were in attendance, there 
were 133 students, 72 of whom were in the 
entering clns9, and the resident faculty had 
increased to fourteen In September, 1911, 
the number of students wna 1500, and that 
of tho faculty 120. At the first coinmencement 
in 1879 degrees wero conferred on eleven 
gwiduntes; in 1911 the graduating class 
numbered 357, and the alumnre 4900. 

The endowment, which at the start was so 
Bin all that the trustees allowed it to accumu¬ 
late for four years before opening the college, 
Iras always remained inadequate for its grow- 
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ing needs. Gilts have added to it but tho 
total of these is not largo ns complied with tho 
amounts iccoivcd by many collages with 
fewer students. Tlmt, m spite of this Tact, 
the college has bean able to provide tho ncccs- 
sniy equipment nnd excellent ins true! ion foi 
bo many students ia a tribute to the adminis¬ 
trative ability of its fust president. Tho 
academic buildings now (1912) number thir¬ 
teen, and tberG are fifteen large houses for 
student residence. 

At the time that Smith College wng opened, 
the higher education of women was fltill in 
the expel imenfcul singe. Among the institu¬ 
tions which provided for their instruction, 
Vflssar College was tho only one which could 
bo pxopcily culled a eollogc, and it had a 
large preparation department, lienee the 
gencial principles which the trustees of Smith 
College adopted arcs worldly of note Theio 
was to bo no preparatory dopai tmont, the 
courses of study and tho grades of scholarship 
wore to bo Ihosu requhod for the degree of 
bachelor of arts In the best colleges for men; 
at the same time, the college wns to be dis¬ 
tinctively a college for women, with oyery 
possible opportunity Tor developing aiul per¬ 
fecting womanly cluuactomtics 

The curriculum fiom the hist coiresponded 
with the prevailing usage in New England 
college^ but offered a wield ran go of electives 
tlmn most of these, and among them musio 
and art were included us academic subjects. 
In accordtmee with a provision of Miss Smith's 
will, the Bible found a place m the curriculum, 
but aa a literary rather than na n theological 
study Emphasis 1ms always been placed on 
physical culture, — systematic exorcise being 
required of nil students throughout their 
course, —in the first two yeais by class work 
in the gymnasium. Sports, especially oiit-of- 
doc>r sports, arc encouraged, but no intci- 
coltcgiate contests hnve cvei been permitted 

Another departure from precedent was the 
plan of housing the students in compara¬ 
tively small groups in separate houses, each 
of which is pi (‘aided over by a woman wha hna 
charge of the social and domestic life, and 
each house is conducted so far as possible 
aa an ind open dent and well-oidcrcd private 
home. 

The first president of Smith College, Rev 
L SeeLcy, D.D,, LL D., Lo whose wisdom and 
tireless effort is chiefly due Lho great success 
of tlio adventure which thirty-seven years 
ago seemed so uncertain, resigned his office 
in 1910, and was succeeded by Marion Lc Hoy 
Burton, PI1.D j ELD, J, T S 

Reference: — 

Celebration of the Qunrfcr Century of SmifJi CoIIcqO, 
(CiviribnUEt-, Muss., 1D0D) 

SMITH, GOLDWIN (1823-1010). — An 
eduoator, writer, and critic bom at Heading, 
England, the son of a piaclicing physician. 


Educated at Eton and Oxford, he wag, giad- 
ualcd from the latter in 18*15 with first-class 
honors in classics, haring also taken the 
Hertford and Ireland prhea and scholarships 
foi English proae and for Latin, prase and 
verse. lie was called to tho English bar in 
18'V7, but finding tho life of ft banister too 
narrow he soon turned to literary and educa¬ 
tional woik. lie was ohq of Lho early con¬ 
tributors to the Saturday Review. His first 
conspicuous work, however, was ns assistant 
scciGtnry to the Royal Commission investigat¬ 
ing On ford University nnd as score tary to tho 
second Commission (1852) llin Report was 
im influential instrument in fleeing Oxford 
from many abuses, and to Smith wag given tho 
credit and the criticism aa well. In the same 
year appealed his Lectures on the Study of 
Ih&loyy In 1SI58 he became Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, which position he 
held until 1800. During this peiiori lie took nn 
active part in the refoiui movements in England 
ancl in the antialavcry discussion in America 
In 18QS, partly because of dissatisfaction with 
tendencies in English life, partly because of 
intmost in American political nffnira, ho became 
professor of English and Constitutional His- 
toiy in Cornell Umvcisity, just then opening 
its doors He remained in active service only 
three ycniSj but continued to hold nil honoiary 
professorship. In 1873 lie moved to Toronto. 
Canada, whole he continued to reside until 
his death 

Tina long period wna devoted tn active 
intellectual ynusuils not only as a w liter, but 
ns n journalist and lecturer One great ideal 
which he advocated was Urn pnfftioal union 
of Canada and the United fchalea, Through 
lna independence of thought nnd Action ho 
evei Led a most stimulating influence on opinion 
in the UmLed Stales ns well ns in Canada. An 
outspoken cutic, he risked milch of hia popu¬ 
larity in latci life by criticizing the Boer War 
nnd the American expansion following tho 
Spanish War 

Beginning active life ns an educational 
reformer, he lefL lus mark on education as well 
na on politics in the cuuntried with winch he 
was connected, Ilia wutings were most numer¬ 
ous. Perhaps the mosL notable arc those 
on The Political Deshny of Canada and 
Canada and the Canadian Question Others 
are. Political History of the United King¬ 
dom, Political History of the United 
nnd Essays on Questions of the Day, hisk 
History and hish Character, Three English 
Statesmen) The Empire, Does the Bible Sanction 
Amcrcan Slavery ¥ The Civil War in America, 
Letter on Southern Independence , Rational 
Religion and Rationalistic Objection, The Polib- 
icaJ Dealing of Canada, Loyally, Aristocracy 
and Jingoism, False Hopes, Lcchtics and 
Essays, Com per, Jane Austen, The United 
States, Essays on Questions of the Day^ A Trip 
to England, Oxford and her Colleges, William 
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Lloyd Garrison, Bay Leaves, Specimens of 
Greek Tragedy, Guesses at the Riddle of Exist¬ 
ence, The United Kingdom, Commonwealth 
or Empire, In the Court of History, The 
Founder of Christendom, Lines of Religious 
Inquiry, My Memory of Gladstone. Jmh 
History and the Irish Question , I71 Quest of 
LiQht , Revolution or Pi ogress, Labor and 
Capital , and No Refuge but the Truth . 

Refarence — 

Smith, Goldiyiw Reminiscences, edited hy Arnold 
Haillini 11 . (New York, 1D10) 

SMITH, JOHN BLAIR (1756-1799) — 
First picsidont of Union College; graduated 
from Pnnceton in 1773 Ho was inatrucfcoi 
at Hnmpdcn-Sidncy College fiom 1777 to 
1779 and president of the college from 1779 
ta 17S9. lie was president of Union College 
fiom 1795 to hia death W. S M 

SMITH, SAMUEL STANHOPE (1750- 
1810) — First picsident of Hainpden-Sidney 
College, gniduafccd at Princeton in 1709 lie 
W»s tutor at Princeton and Inter taught m a 
school conducted "by his fnLlioi, lie was 
president of Ilampden-Sidney College (1775- 
1779), professor at Princeton (1779-1705), 
and prudent oC Princeton (1795-LB12). 
Authoi of Lectiues on Moral and Political 
Philosophy, and sevcinl works on religion 

W, S. M, 

SMITH. SIR THOMAS (1513-1577),— 
English sclialai and statesman, bom at Saffron 
Walden, Essex, After picparation, probably 
at the grammar school of lus native town, he 
entered Queens 1 College, Cam bridge, in 1526, 
and was made Kmg’B scholar in 1527- Oix 
graduating B A. he was appointed fellow in 
1529-1530 and proceeded to lus M A. in 1533 
Iu the lattci ycai he became public redder and 
lectuicd 011 natural philosophy m the schools 
and Greek in Ilia own rooms Fom ycaia 
latci he was appointed Public Oiatoi\ From 
1510 Lo 1542 no visited the umvcwsities of 
France and Italy, and graduated in law at 
Padua O 11 his return to Cambridge ho 
became prominent in the proposals Tor the 
rofonn of the pronunciation of Greek and with 
Choke (</.u) sLrongly advocated a rcstoialien 
in pronunciation of the propai values of the 
vowels and diphthongs, ns had been proposed 
cnrlier by Erasmus, in opposition to the 
prevailing practice of giving them all tho 
same value as rota, The reformers weiu 
known ns " etists ”, their opponents as 
” ltists.” Some progress was made by tho 
reformers, when in 1542 Gardiner issued a 
dcciec ordering a return to tho old practice 
This called forth n pamphlet fiom Smith in 
defense of the reform He i ecta el emcncfala 
lingua* Giaecie pronunciations to which waa 
added another on a reform of tho English 
alphabet by the addition of five vowels (Do 


reda ct emendata lingua Anglican *zj /Scrip- 
fume), In 1543-1544 Smith was appointed 
Ilegma Profossor of Civd Law mid by tho 
methods which he hnd fcLudicd abroad con¬ 
tributed to a revival of interest in the subject 
In the same 3 'car lie served also ns vice- 
ahnneclLor of the univcisity and introduced 
formal matricuLation and registuition of all 
students. From 1547 to 1554 he was provost 
of Eton The last thirty yems of hia life, 
with the exception of his retirement during 
Mnry’a reign 1 he spent in active public life as 
a diplomatist and member of Parliament, but 
continued to maintain his interest in his 
Alma Male 1 , Smith had the icputation of 
being one of the most versatile scholars of his 
age and ns n classicist was a strong rival of 
Choke 
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SMITH, WILLIAM (1727-1S03). — First 
president of the University of Pennsylvania; 
graduated from the University of Abordcon in 
1747. He was Commissioner of Schoolmasters 
in Scotland, and later came to AmenCa ns a 
private tutor lie was the hist provost of tho 
College and Academy of Philadelphia (1754r- 
1770) When the charter of the institution 
wpa revoked, he became chief dircctoi of the 
German schools of the Province of Ponnsyl- 
vnma, He was president of 'Washington 
College, fiom 1782 to 1739, and with the 
leatoration of the charter of the University of 
Pennsylvania (1790) he again became presi¬ 
dent of that institution. lie Was the author 
of a number of historical and religious Works. 

W 9. M, 

See Pennsylvania, University of. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASH¬ 
INGTON, D.C.—-An institution established 
in 1S4G by Act of Congress in accordance with 
a bequest of James Smithson (1705-1829), 
who left S5L5,LG9 to the United States "for 
the increase mul diffusion of knowledge among 
men,” Smithson, Lewis, or Macie, as he wna 
variously known, was the illegitimate son of the 
Duke of Northumberland. He was intoiested 
in scientific study, especially chcmistiy and 
mineralogy, and was elected a member of the 
Royal Society The Smithsonian Institution 
was placed under a board of regents consist¬ 
ing of the Vice President, nncl Chief Justice 
of the United States, three legonts appointed 
by the president of the Senate, three by tlie 
speaker of the House of Rcpiesentativea, and 
six selected by Congress, of whom tw° were 
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to be from the District of Columbia and the 
rest from four diffcicut states. Joseph Homy 
was appointed secretary The chief purpose 
of the Institution is to encourage research 
and publish reports and treatises A library 
and various collections were formed* The 
earliest investigation conducted was a study 
of the phenomena of storms, and this work led 
later to the establishment of the Wea-thcr 
Bureau The various exploring expeditions 
added considerably to the collections of tho 
Institution, Among the publications of the 
Smithsonian aTc Contributions to Knowledge, 
begun in 1848; Annual Report of the Boaid 
of since 1B47, ffmiffaoman jUiscef- 

lancaiis Col/ecfio?is, smeo I860, Connected 
With the Institution are the following depart¬ 
ments for the study of special blanches i 
Bureau of Ethnology, organised in 1079; 
the National Zoological Park, 1890; Astio- 
bysical Ohaervatory 1901 In 1991 a 
equest was left by Thomas G Hodgkins and 
part of this wiis used to cneomagc studies in 
the nature and properties of atmospheric 
phenomena Since 1000 the Institution con¬ 
tributes scientific literature in America to the 
International Catalogue The American His¬ 
torical Association and the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
submit reports to Congicsa through the In¬ 
stitution 

See Museums, Educational, 
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SMYTH, WILLIAM (1797-1809) — Author 
of mathematical toxfcbooka; graduated from 
Bowcloin College in 1822, He wna piofe.^oi 
at Bowdoin from that date to hid death lie 
wrote Elements of Algebra (1833), Algebra for 
Schools (1852), ynffoii07Jicb2/(1855), and Analyt¬ 
ical Geometry (1865), W. S M. 

SNELL, GEORGE — Friend of ,Samuel 
Hartlib and John Dury (qqu.). In 1G49 
Snell wrote under tW auafirani of "In Grego 
Solus," ft ticatisc on Tho Right Teaching of 
Useful Knowledge, Snoll had been asked by 
Hartlib and Dury to write out a scheme of 
study whereby youths " may henceforth be 
realists and materialists; to know tlie very 
things and mat ter 6 themselves.'" Such in¬ 
sists on tlie " vocal and mniuial institution 
of children.” By " vocal " tonohing he means 
clear pronunciation; by " manual" instruc- 
tion ho would have children, "ns it wcie 
hand-led to do and ud euery duty,** Snell 
appeals foi a comprehensive dictionary for tho 
English language, and at tlie same time ho 
proposes an 11 edict" to aettlo what the words 
are of the English language.. lie advocates 
tho school teaching of slioi than cl for the speedy 


taking down oT lectures and aormonfl. Every 
one above an artificci should learn arithmetic, 
tliu IceluvcR on the teaching of good manners 
and civility have much good fccMrc One of lus 
suggestions—common to him and Milton — 
is the teaching of U\o lawn of England Before 
leaving school, tlie pupil is to ho instructed 
ns to the best books to acquit c to help him to 
perform fully tl\o duties of Iub future life, 
Young children should bo taught not to bo 
teuified by tales of witchcraft, devils, etc, 
and elder ones should ho put qu gucivd against 
cheaters and deceivers .Snell gives excellent 
reasons foi the study of Latin, Ho thinks 
by good methods of teaching Latin, time may 
be saved for mathematics, cosmography, draw¬ 
ing. Snell is encyclopedic almost as far as 
Milton, and hU proposals m 1040 suggest fcho 
organisation of greonduy education, F W. 
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SOCCER FOOTBALL. — This game, like 
Rugby football, had itg origin in the ancient 
game of football winch htis been traced back 
to the Greeks and Romans When the stu¬ 
dents m the English public schools began to 
plan oignmzed football in Lhc early part or the 
nineteenth century, two seta of mica wcio 
adopted with Lhc result that after a few years 
two distinct games of football bad bean 
developed. One wns Hug by (see Footdatjl) 
and Lhc other .Soccer, al^oknown as Association 
footbnlL Soccei grew rapidly in favor nil 
over Great Britain nnd the BriLiflh colonics. 
To-day it occupies in Gicat Britain a position 
similar to that of baseball in the United States. 
TJicig mo professional Learns organised into 
leagues; and the popular intcicst in tho big 
mutches is such Lhat more than one hundred 
thousand people attend a si nglo match. Thcro 
arc thousands o[ organized Learns in tho schools, 
u nivc l si ties, towns, and cities of Cicat Britain 
and the British colonies Soccer has been 
introduced in continental Eiuopo. China, 
Japan, nnd otliei countries, and bids fair to 
become the most populm and widespread 
athletic game m the world 
In the United Stales, soccei was introduced 
by Englishmen about 1880 The Hist teams 
Avore organized among workers in the mill 
towns of New England, About 1003 the 
game was introduced hi a few schools and 
colleges Since that time the interest m soccer 
has increased by leaps and bounds There aic 
now thousands of oi gam zed teams in the 
colleges, secondary and elementary schools 
It is estimated that during tlie present school 
year, 1912—1H13 P soccer is playod by more 
bivulcnts than Ameviean football. 

Some piomincnt educnLois advocate the 
substitution of aococr for American faoLbldl 
m elementaly and secondary schools. Many 
Bohools havo already made tho obango ayHIi 
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entirely satisfactory results, Soccer has been 
introduced in soveial girls' schools, Undci 
propel supervision, there is no icason why 
healthy girls should not play this game and 
deiivo much wholesome lecrcation and physical 
benefit The remarkable giowth of interest 
in soccei is due to tho inherent qualities of the 
game It may bo player! by students of all 
sizes and ages, from the elementary school to 
the university. The game is simple enough 
for novices to enjoy it from the beginning, 
and yet it affords, opportunities, for increasing 
skill. The equipment required foi the players 
ia simple and moxpcnsivo. The 1 emulation 
costume consists of a flannel shirt, flannel 
flap pci a, etockings, and stout shoes, but boya 
usually pla 3 r the game in ordinary sLrccb 
clothing 

As an exercise for growing boys and young 
men, soccer is very beneficial. The object is 
to advance a round football by kicking and 
dribbling until near enough to the opponent's 
goal to kick the ball between the goal posts 
The players arc constantly running and dodg¬ 
ing, thus getting a laigc amount of wholesome 
natural exercise 

Soccei affoida nil the educational values of 
the best team games, It 1 b played by teams 
of olovcn players, and team play 01 coopcuitiva 
effort is essential to success, The plnycia 
(except the goal kccpei) arc not permitted to 
touch the ball with the 1 landsj and personal 
contact between players, sucli as tackling and 
holding, is prohibited. Tins is the chief 
difference between soccer and American foot¬ 
ball, and because of this characteristic soccer 
players raiely suitor sorious injuries 

G- L M, 

See Athletics, Educational. 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. — See School ab a 
Social Center; Student Life. 

SOCIAL CENTERS, SCHOOLS AS. — See 
School as a Social Center. 

SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS. — See Imi¬ 
tation, Self, Social Psychology. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION — See MohaL Edu¬ 
cation; also Citizenship and Education; 
Sociology and Education. 

SOCIAL HEREDITY. —Sco Imitation; 
Tradition. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, ■— That division 
af the science of psychology dealing with 
the mental pro ceases wluoli grow out of the social 
relations of conscious individuals, Many of 


the char ac Leris ties of the individual arc depend¬ 
ent upon lus social environment. There is 
therefore no sharp line of distinction between 
the subjeot mutter of general psychology and 
the subject matter of social psychology, 
On the other hand, it is convenient for purposes 
of discussion to distinguish between Lhc mental 
pro ceases of tho individual and those phases 
of life which arc dependent upon social inter¬ 
course, Thus language is primarily a product 
of the community as a whole Individuals 
use language ( and are very largely titter - 
mined in their modes of thought by the 
language which they employ, On tho other 
hand, no individual is able to produce a 
language without the cooperation of others. 
Indeed, as was pointed out in the study of 
language (g v ) one of the moat important 
conditions for the selection of verbal reac¬ 
tions is the presence of an answering social 
companion Language, therefore, may be ivr 
gqided as a special topic under social psy¬ 
chology, 

The term sooial psychology ns thus em¬ 
ployed is broader than any of the special 
terms which deal with social activities 
Thus, rnce psychology (g r.) denis with the 
cculinr characfcciiBlics of different rnceB, 
lob psychology ( q.v ) denis with the char¬ 
acteristics of a peculiar social group. Folk, 
psychology has been suggested as the more 
general term, but in ordinary usngc the term 
“folk psychology” is virtually a synonym of 
tho term " race psychology. 

The general term social psychology ie hero 
used ns tho translation of the German word 
Volkpsij dialog ie or Vdlkerpstjchologie. Tho 
mast olaboiatc work on this subject ia from 
tho pen of Wilhelm Wundt He divides the 
field into three mam divisions' (1) Language. 
(2) Myths and Religion, (3) Customs and 
Laws He calls attention in the introduction 
to this work to the justification for the uso of 
the term "social eonBciouencss ” There mg 
certain conscious processes, which, as indicated 
above, would never bo possible outside of Lhe 
social group, Thus a custom could not 
develop ejcccpt as theic were various persona 
who imitated each other, and thus porpetuated 
the custom, (See Imitation.) 

In recent psychological discussions, increas¬ 
ing emphasis is laid upon the social environ¬ 
ment and the mental characteristics which 
arc induced through contact with this social 
environment. Time tho presence of n word 
in tho common 1 align age or the social group 
is enough to direct the attention of tho indi¬ 
vidual to Facts which would otherwise oseapo 
his notice, Tho inero naming of nn object 
is therefore n means of contioiling the indi¬ 
vidual through lus social environment The 
cxcicisc of all forms of authority over the 
individual represents another typo of social 
control, The child grows up 111 the presence 
of his cldors, mid is fiom tho outset dominated 
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by tlicii interests and their habits He rendily 
takes on those inodes of action which ore con¬ 
genial to the gioun as n whole. 

The individual may sooiun or Intel bleak 
away fiom those modes of behnvioi that be¬ 
long to the group. He then manifests in- 
drvicUmiistic tmts tia distinguished from the 
social tinita which he takes on as a member 
of the community Individualistic trails of 
an important older appear in such persona lilies 
as those described by the term genius (q o.). 
Ill such cases, because of unusual, poisonal 
endowments, the individual is able to diiccb 
his own conduct in novel ways Very fio- 
qucntly the. advantage of the social group ib 
served by the later inflation of the activities 
of the genius. In some cases, however, the 
eccentricities of the genius have no social 
importance and arc never imitated by otlicis. 

For the purpose of education, it is important 
to distinguish between coitnin individual char¬ 
acteristics and ohnrncbeiistics of the social 
type Thus, manual dexterity is in a very 
large measure an individual v> assess] on It 
may indeed glow out of imitation of othcis, 
anti may thus be the pioihiut of social relations, 
but in so far aa nmminl dc\tentj r depends upon 
individual piacliec lather than upon imitation, 
it is an individual possession, and it is not 
easily communicated to another. Heading, 
writing, and the system of numbci ideas 
taught in the schools arc, on the other Juind, 
pnmaiily social activities undertaken not on 
individual initiative m foi the purpose of in- 
cicasing the skill of the individual, but lor 
tho purpose of putting him in contact with his 
fellows. Language has, therefore, a peculiarly 
social significance m the education of the 
individual. Tins is still more obvious when 
we consider the importance of the number 
system ag it is taught Id elnldion The num¬ 
ber system is an elaborate method af thought 
which has been worked out by tho race, and 
is given ta the individual, very frequently 
without any elaborate explanation of the use 
to which the individual is to put tho system 
Society as a whole recognizes Lhc importance 
of the number system, and icq nil os that cveiy 
individual shall become acquainted with it 
to a gi'catcu or less extent The extent 
to which the individual is loquhed to culti¬ 
vate this syateni of experience ia often wholly 
unrelated to Ida individual needs. The sys¬ 
tem is pumanly a social system 

A liugc part of social consciousness is de¬ 
pendent upon mutation (tfu), often imitation 
of the mvoluntaiy type, lather than clem 
knowledge. Foi this lenson. recent writeis 
(see Russ’s iSocioZ Psychology) have emphasized 
Lhc importance of suggestion m all social rela¬ 
tions. The individual lakes im the habits and 
customs of his environment gradually and with¬ 
out explicit recognition of Lho fact that lie ia 
adopting the modes of behavior which nro 
about him. 


Another type of contrast between social 
consciousness and clear intellectual recogni¬ 
tion of social relations is pointed out by 
MrDougnll in his Social ] J s{fcholoq y Mc- 
Dougnll contends that tho psychological 
treatises have never been available for tho 
acienec of sociology because Lhc psychologints 
havc^ dwelt at gioat length upon the dear 
cognitive pincoaflps, but have given 1 datively 
htllc attention Lo lhc emotional pioccsses. 
The emotional piocc.ssn.s aic those wlncli lead 
most directly to activity, ami consequently 
me of greatest import mice in determining tho 
relation of one individual to another Me- 
Dougall has accnitlingly prepared a psychology 
which ho icgai ds as available as the basis of 
sociology^ and in this psychology lie desenbea 
the emotionn\ pi-ocesftcs to the exclusion of the 
mtellcetual processes. 

Hoth of tho writers lcforrcd to in the last 
two paragraphs neglect, in their eriort to em¬ 
phasize the nomiiLellcciunl phase of mental 
life as the Im&us of social consciousness, the 
importance of tho socinl arts, especially lan¬ 
guage, and they certainly underrate the con- 
&cicnr> effort of the race to educate tho younger 
generation m Lhc ideas and pmcLiees of Llic 
older generation, TJiuh Lhc school U.solf is an 
institution which definitely aims to carry ovci 
all of the experiences of earliei generations 
to the younger geucilUions, It in not primarily 
an institution that ducn iIh woik iluough sug¬ 
gestion, or tlnough mete imitation The 
effort of the school lb ip cultivate cciLaiii sys¬ 
tems of ideas and to give these ideas definite 
content 

Social psychology, m a separate blanch of 
science, ih in its infancy, IL is closely related 
to Hie science of sociology, which is also a 
rein Lively now auicner. The methods of ie- 
seiiLch wlncli arc offered to Aocinl psychology 
iu o descriptive and stntisUcai There is a 
natural tendency to turn to primitive peoples 
for a large body of tho material that is to bo 
used in social psychology. Primitive peoples 
nrc so sharply contrasted with civilized peoples 
that a study of then simplci Iffe .suggests many 
important lessons for the student of modern 
life. One very suggestive conlubution to this 
discussion has been made by Dewey. lie calls 
attention to the fact that thcic is a temptation 
in Llio study of primitive peoples to dcacubc 
their characteristics m negative leima They 
do not have as fully developed a language as 
civilized peoples have; they do not have 
science; and tlioy do nob have ninny or the 
highly developed arts. This ncRUtivo de¬ 
scription is, however^ misleading if it is as¬ 
sumed that the primitive race docs not have 
many compensating positive chruactcnsticg. 
The hunting eonfieiouhncss, for example, is 
full or characteristic elements and modes of 
operation, Tho JumLer 1ms his attention 
drawn to nnhnnllifo in all of its diffciont forms, 
and Ida social and religious ceremonial will be 
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colored by U\a m lev eat in amnmla Our treat¬ 
ment tlierefoic of primitive people should be 
nob incicly for the pm pose of contilisting 
them negatively with later civilized peoples, 
but also for the purpose of discovering those 
characteristics -which enter positively into 
their primitive consciousness, (See Primitive 
Peoples, Education ariono ) 

In the same gencial way it should be pointed 
out that childien arc not merely negative in 
tlicir social chaiacteristics The child 1ms a 
lclativcly meager vocabulary and little mastery 
of nny of the social aits, mul yet lie livcsinn 
social cnviionmcnt which hna many positive 
clmractciistics; Ins social recognitions maybe 
limited, but they aie very intense The 

child is more a member of the family than 
ia the adult who comes in contact with others 
outside of the family group The child is 
more dominated by the customs of his elders 
than his elders arc dominated by each othei 
There cornea a period in cvciy child's training 
when there is a stiong tendency to break away 
from the narrow restrictions of the earlier 
social group in which lie giowa up, The 

criod of adolescence (<7 v ), which lias often 
con recognized ns a peilod of great impor¬ 
tance ill education, undoubtedly gets some of 
its importance from the readjustment of social 
relations and the consequent ladical lcndjust- 
menb of the children's attitude towmds society 
and its controls 

The individual teacher is very frequently 
disposed to legnrd tho probLem of the class¬ 
room as a problem of individual psychology. 
The fact is that many of lhe pioblcjna of in¬ 
struction are distinctly problems of social 
psychology # The class group exhibits certain 
cliQi act eristic a that never would he exhibited 
by ita individual members isolated from the 
group There aro advantages to be derived 
from class grouping. Thus children imitate 
each other more easily than thoy imitate 
adults A group made up of children of a 
given age differs from a group made up of 
children of miscellaneous ages Problems of 
class instinotion ns distinguished from in¬ 
dividual insti notion arc, therefore, problems 
in Hocial psychology as well ns in educational 
psychology Attention is already drawn under 
the term "mob psychology 1 ' (r/a) to certain 
of the a sac [national clmracleiistics of tho 
group of people who come togethei accidentally 
under high emotional tension, This type of 
emotional consciousness should bo conti asted 
with the type of deliberate social consciousness 
which grows up in tho classroom whan a 
teacher ecta a goal clearly defined to bo at¬ 
tained through social cooperation or competi¬ 
tion, Thus the students are called upon to he 
regular in attendance in order that the lccorcl of 
a given class may be supcnoi to that of other 
clnssca in the school This Is not piimanly an 
emotional situation. It is ndhcienoc under social 
picssurc to a clearly defined ideal C. H. J 
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SOCIAL PURITY MOVEMENT. — See 

Sex Hygiene, Insthuction in. 

SOCIAL REALISM.—A term recently 
coined to indicate n phase of educational 
realism (g.u ) of the early modern period to be 
thstinguishod horn the realism of the school, 
which was interested either in the content 
of literatus (Verbal Realism), or the phenom¬ 
ena of nature (Sense Realism). Social 
realism represented Iho combination of tho 
literal y elements of education, confined in tho 
Middle Ages to the clergy and in tho early 
Remnsaancc period to a class of scholars, with 
the remnants of the old chivalric education 
(q u,) p for all of the members of tho upper social 
class. Tlio content and literature of Social 
Realism aro discussed under the caption Gen¬ 
try and Nohles, Education of. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES, — The sciences which 
have for their subject matter social^phenom¬ 
ena, that ia, tho phenomena occasioned by 
tho existence of social gioupa, such as families, 
tribes, states, and nations. They arc special 
and general Among the special social sciences 
qtg history, political economy, politics, ethics, 
jurisprudence, archeology, ethnology, ethnog¬ 
raphy, demography, and technology, The 
general social science is sociology. It lnqunes 
into the nature of the fundamental laws and 
general piinciplcs underlying social phenom¬ 
ena, and, accepting as data the principles 
induced by the other social sciences, it at¬ 
tempts to synthesize them into a consistent 
whole. It bears about thD same relation to the 
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special social sciences as biology bears to the 
special acicnoes of oigtimc natuic. 

With the exception of history and politics 
the social sciences arc of comparatively recent 
origin, Political economy (see Economics), 
for instance, one of the oldest of them, although 
its beginning appears in scattered documents 
mid treatises pioduccd in ninny lands and at 
cliftGicnl times, was not organized into a sys¬ 
tematized body of knowledge suitable for 
school inituietion until the publication of 
Adam Smith 1 b iVeallh 0 / NtihOils Hi 11 7G, 
The very name of sociology was unknown until 
the appearance of the fourth volume of Comte's 
Philosophic Positive in 1830 

The introduction of the social sciences in the 
Organized curricula of the schools of Euvopo 
and America has been very slow until within 
the last fow years. For n Long time history 
and political economy stood almost alone in 
representing the gioup or social sciences in the 
higher cduoalion of the world, During the 
last twenty-live years, however several others 
have been added, The rapidity with which 
they have come into Bcholaatie favor mny bo 
inferred from the fact that courses 111 the most 
complex and difficult of them all, namely 
sociology, are now provided, in fact if not in 
name, in univoraitea of almost all thq leading 
countries About four bundled of the higher 
educational institutions of the United States 
are now teaching sociology, almost all of thorn 
having introduced tho subject within the Ust 
twenty-five years, 

As to instruction in the soainl acicuccs in 
secondary mid piimavy cduoalion, tho tend¬ 
ency is toward its general introduction 
France enacted ft law in 1882 pioviding that 
primary instruction should embrace moral 
and civic instruction, and gomo common 110 - 
tlonB of law and political economy In the 
secondary schools of other European countries 
they are gradually being introduced in a less 
formal way In few of them, however, do any 
of tho more recont aoaml sciences form a 
separate and important part of the organized 
curriculum In the United States they ore 
rapidly making then way, a considerable pci- 
ctsntage of the secondary schools having for¬ 
mally introduced them In peilmps a still 
largci percentage they are taught infoimally. 
There is strong reason to believe that as tho 
collective consoiouancgg develops tho subject 
matter of the social sciences will gradually ba 
pushed downward through the on tiro educa¬ 
tional system I, W. H 

See Economics; History; Political Sci¬ 
ence; Sociology, 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS, EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL YfORK OP — The beginnings 
of educational effort on the part of floLLIomcnt 
houses go hack for Lhoir historical flouroo to 
Frcdciick Denison Maurice and Mh nsacieititcB 
who ealiiblighed tho ‘W'orkiiiginen’B College 
in 1854. Lntci Lliin group of men became 
powerful at Oxford finil Cambmlgo, nru\ their 
teachings found expression among their fol¬ 
lowers, first in university extonmon and Jatcr 
in the university hg btlcnionts, particularly 
urnlci the lcadoiship of the Ilev Samuel A. 
Beunettj the Co under of Toynbee Hall, An 
liitcgirLl part of tho settlement liadition from 
tho first hna been that which involves bringing 
to working people what is bust m art and miiBia 
aa well ns m htoraturo and science While 
the pressure of working-class, conditions and 
needs 1ms inevitably rcat-nctcd this motive, it 
hits continued to give distinction to the work 
of tho English settlements This tradition 
wa^ passed on in full vitality to the XiisL settle¬ 
ment houses in Lhc United States, Stanton 
Coil, who founded the original American 
settlement, tho Neighborhood Guild in New 
Ymlc, and the men who followed him, wcic 
loyally attached to diffeiont colleges and uni¬ 
versities. The young women who established 
the first women's BetUementB were profoundly 
influenced by the then recent " gift ” of Lhc 
higher education for women, and were moved 
tu lepny some part of their obligation in terms 
of community scivico In a unique way tho 
early Bcttleuvcut residents pledged their be¬ 
lief in the higher education aa ft means of 
social reform Woiking-olasa neighborhoods 
cvorywlicra were tc be made bcttoi,iichcr, and 
more joyous by bringing to tlicii service tbo 
best that hnd been thought and dona in every 
depfutinent of lifo. Culture, howcvei, ac¬ 
cording Lo thcuo early lcsidGiits, could be com¬ 
municated only through vital contact of life 
with life Therefore tho main 1 chance is not 
to bo placed in a teaching sLaff, but in bringing 
those who lack culture into close-range, all- 
around contacL with such as possess it, 

Settlement rcsidontg rccognbo that their 
club and class work can bo little inoi'o than 
experimental and suggestive. The recognition 
ia also cordial and ole nr that it 19 the public 
school alono which brings our great double 
experiment of democracy and cosmopolitanism 
within tho range of possibility. Because tiro 
common school rapresonts the high-water 
mark of publio interest in forming a hotter 
averago typo of individual, and because it is 
the most concerned of nil publio institutions in 
opening tho gates of oulturc and knowledge to 
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all the people, they gyva themselves whole- mg in association and organization, A BUggca- 
hoartedly to fostering its woik and widening tivc instance of the way in which public school 

ita influence in every possible way ^ methods arc at piesent being enriched is found 

The application of Qggiessivc good-will to in the teaching of domestic science Settlements 
the human lsanca of public education at once emly discovered that the establishment of 
led lesidents to net as educational advocates cooking classes in a Bimply and tastefully 
and advisers in _ fcho neighborhood. Every furnished apartment similar to that in which 
settlciTieiit gioup is morally bound to be oner- the majority of the pupils live, wag the means 
gotic and constant in its watchfulness against of placing the whole subject in a much more 
any failure of public school equipment and elTcctive light Public schools m several cities 
scrvico in its own neighborhood to measure aic now securing such apartments, organized 
up to the standard for the city as a whole, In m some cases directly from settlements, and 
many cities, settlement residents have seconded this plan of instruction is likely to bo widely 
the eftorts of citizens to keep school manage- adopted, 

mcnt out of politics, and ill their own localities Some very important educational expen- 
have canvassed the community, explained tlio ments have taken the form of making the con- 
lssiica to the people, and aroused them to the neclion between the school and the home, 
seriousness of the stake A number or regi- Om system of education presuppoEcs a wcll- 
dents have served on local school boards, or arranged and resourceful Tainily group capable 
aa laoiil truant officers, or in a few instances of enforcing and supplementing the school and 
as public sahool teachers. the teacher. Where the home is hampered 

The settlement endeavors to make sure that in its functions, or fails altogether in somo 
cvciy child of school age is attending school, of its duties, the settlement has endeavored 
A numbci of houses have made school can- to organize work that would be practically 
vasses from street to street in order to secure effective m meeting the immediate need, and 
the pi oner enforcement of the compulsory edu- educationally valuable in assisting the members 
cation law, Every eiloit is made to induce of the family to understand the cause of the 
paicnls to keep their children in school until difficulty and to meet it in the futuie out of 
they finish the grammar gi rules, to awaken tlicir own acknowledged resources 
the lnteicst of working boys and girls in tlio A very far-reaching contribution in tins 
evening schools, to send them to those classcg direction came with tile introduction of 
which beat meet Lheir needs, and to find ways the school nurse In 1902 Lillian D Wald, 
and means whereby children of exceptional of the Henry Street Settlement in New 
talent may go on to high school and college, York, presented to the school boaid a 
All settlements continuously bring to fclic at- body of facts gathered by a resident, who 
fccntioii of the people the larger educational was both a teachei and a nurse, allowing the 
purposes and values of the public school. In loss of time sufTcied by children who were 
a number of instances, settlement women's excluded by tho medical inspector mid not 
cluba have been roused to a vital interest in properly cured foi by the home The services 
the work of tho neighborhood sohools, and of a mombci of the musing staff were detailed 
have contributed time and money to enhancing without charge to tho echool system for a 
its resources Public school alumni associa- faunal experiment, and at the end of a month 
tiona have been 01 gnnized twelve muses were appointed by the Board 

Many settlements have found it necessary, of Health From New York the plan rapidly 
at some time, to supplement the formal public spread to othei cities, in some of which the 
educational machinery of their neighboihoods settlements again made the initial experiment, 
at its upper and lower reaches. Most of the One of the most highly significant methods 
settlements of the country have maintained of strengthening the relation between the 
one or more kindergartens, in advance of their homo and the school has como about through 
adoption by the public schools; and a number the iccent appointment of ' r home and school 
of houses are still maintaining them because visitois/' which is the formal name for a 
the number supplied by the public authorities kind of work carried on informally ever 
is not yet sufficient to moot the need, In since the settlement originated The visiting 

many cities settlements have established the teacher is, as it were, a trained nurse in the 

first evening schools, or have carried on evening field of practical morals, and her duty consists 
elementary classes dining the spring and in ( studying truant, backward, or unruly 
summer in cases where there were lmmigianfc children in their homes and tlicir neighbor- 
groups who desired Instruction, hood affiliations, for the purpose of diacovering 

In a nuinbcr of cities ( classes in sloyd, liandi- the causes of their delinquency and eliciting 
craft, and domestic science were first held in every sort of remedial resource 
settlements, and aftci waids gradually taken The problem of the hungry and the underfed 

up by the public educational authorities. In school child is, also, one that has faced the 

a very unique way scbtloment woikcra have settlement from the veiy start Iii most large 
discovered and brought out the civic and moial cities there is an appreciable proportion of 
values in club work, with its important train- children who go to Bchool without adequate 
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breakfast qv luncheon SctLlaniciila have 
been among the leaders m cairying oil oxpen- 
inGiitii in providing lunches in ncighboilng 
schools. The majority of aclLlcmcnt resi¬ 
dents. however, believe that money and energy 
would bo much more fruitfully expended by 
biingmg specifically invigor nLing influences 
to bear on the enlho number of families 
thidiighoub tlm uity from which come the 
under vitalized children 

One of the moat powerful motives of settle- 
incut leaidents has been that of organising 
and surrounding the leisure of children and 
young people with, the reslYamls ami incentives 
of education From the very beginning the 
settlements have endeavored, hi scattered 
ways, to secure n brondoi and from use of 
public school property far the benefit of all the 
people One of the first forms which this 
Work took was the cstabliahmen t of vacation 
schools, and in a number of cities settlements 
carried on the firat^summer classes and Inter 
induced the educational authorities to assume 
the exponse. In several cities also settlements 
have brought about the use oF public school 
playgrounds for children after school hours 
antf during the summer. 

The influence of settlement residents in 
promoting th& arttmoon sirnl evening use oi 
the school plant for social and rccicntivc pur¬ 
poses baa been powerful aiul far-reaching. 
Settlement club nml class work has been a 
const ant stimulus and challenge, and m addi¬ 
tion settlement losulcnts in the large cities 
have been persistent in their endeavor to 
seemc school halls Tor public lcotuios, enter¬ 
tainments, meetings of school alumni associa¬ 
tions, and parents' meetings, This entenng 
wed go has been used to secure other privileges, 
fill oh as t]io uao oT the school gymnasium, the 
opening of rooms for musical clubs, cooking 
classes, and other purposes 

Ultimately those who are advocating tho 
linger use of public school b\iil dings hope that 
the school may bo made bhc educational and 
recreation center for each local comunmity 
(See School as a Social Center ) Within 
late years Una motive has grown with great 
rapidity and is Uncling widespread expression 
with little diiect contact from settlements 
The same may bo said, with much gieater 
emphasis, of the playground as one of the 
earliest extensions or educational service 
which the settlement undertook. It must be 
said, however, that _ the settlement holda 
Strongly to the necessity of adequate trained 
leadership for all such cITort, and for its sys¬ 
tematic integration with neighborhood lifa. 

The need of trainmn foi tho cnrnmg of 
livelihood very early led settlement lesidcntg 
to establish classes in the handicrafts, and 
such instruction, together with the settlement 
initiative in the campaign at vocational edu¬ 
cation which followed, was largely instru¬ 
mental in precipitating the present public 


interest in in dust rial training, vocational 
placing, and various other tendencies toward 
making the neccssniy articulation between 
the home, the school, and Lite workshop 
Residents of sell lemon is have served on 
lie commissions, prepared exhibits, and 
given much time la t organizing campaigns in 
this interest An important ouLgrowth of 
settlement exp on cnee in promoting industrial 
education was the discovery that the two 
years between fourteen and sixteen me prac¬ 
tically wasted in the case of tho child who 
goes to work at fourteen. Tho labor of 
chi 1 dun of this age in of value only in the 
parnsitie induHlrios, such as that of cash girl 
and messenger boy; and the occmmlions 
leave their victims less equipped for life than 
when they left school. Thane two yenrB are 
recognized by psychological experts as lmving 
very high value for purposes of education and 
perhaps particularly for tmininp foi industry, 
Tho majority of settlement workers now hold 
that ill the near future, nfl public facilities for 
trade education develop, the compulsory 
period oT school attendance will bo laiaetl to 
sixteen years of age, — the "two wasted 
years,” in nil eases whoic they end the child's 
education, being lcservnd for industrial train- 
inp 

The important influence which the settle¬ 
ments have exerted, by reaction upon the 
educated classes and upon higher cdnoaLional 
institutions, academical and professional, to- 
wmd the fulloi social application of every 
sort of special capacity and training, is gener¬ 
ally recognized. It will doubtless stand as 
one of the important educational services of 
tho settlement that it directly and mdircobly 
objectifies to tho men and women who arc 
assuming leadership in the various fields of 
human endeavor the place of the cxpoifc under 
the more nnd more dominant conditio ns of 
dcmooracy R A. W and A. J, IC, 
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SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION. — 
Socialism is primarily a theory of possible 
social organization, and in ita s,tricfcly scientific 
aspect a proposed explanation of bo Dial (level- 
opulent Its futuio depends upon the prev¬ 
alence of its own peculiar economic and social 
philosophy Hence socmlisls the world over 
are naturally and deeply intcicsted in educa¬ 
tion as a means of ptomoting their own causa. 
Most, if not all, socialist parties maintain a 
thoioughly oigruiized system of propaganda, 
embracing not merely the dissemination of 
socialist litorature, but also the promulgation 
of socialist ideas by a variety of forma of 
teaching, They maintain lecture bureaus, 
encourage the establishment of schools for 
teaching political and social science from the 
standpoint of socialism, and seek to promote 
in umveiaities, colleges, and tho common 
schools, an intelligent interest in socialism, 

In America socialists have organized an In¬ 
tercollegiate Socialist Society with chapters 
in about fifty higher eduoational institutions, 
They maintain, a Teacheis' Bmeaii to facilitate 
tho employment of socialist teachers; they 
organize socialist Sunday schools, and at every 
national convention of their party an ex¬ 
haustive report on education ia piescntcd by n 
special committee on education A simihu 
interest and similar mathods arc manifested 
by the socialist parties m othoi countries 

Socialists maintain that the education of 
to-day is dominated by their enemies, namely, 
the capitalist class, and is used to promote the 
stability and perpetuate the intciesfcs of that 
class, They believe that the facts of history 
arc coloicd, sometimes suppressed, for these 
purposes Hence, aa a matter of self-interest, 
and for the sake of Avhat they believe to be the 
truth, they demand impoitanb changes in 
educational theory and practice. 

There is another consideration quite as 
effective, perhaps, as the desire for purLy 
success in determining the attitude of social¬ 
ism toward education. Socialism proceeds 
from the moral demand for equality of oppor¬ 
tunity, Every child, it maintains, should 
have an equal opportunity with every other 
child for the full development of its physical, 
mental, and moral capacities, Under tho 
operation of the capitalistic system, children 
of the poor may have no opportunities at all, 
or only such as are proportionate to the eco¬ 
nomic condition of then parents; 01 at beet 
such advantages n9 ale provided by free ele¬ 
mentary schools Socialism demands free, 
Eoculni education for all, not only in tho ele¬ 
mental y schools, but also in the higher edu¬ 
cational institutions It favors compulsory 
education in tho common schools, and the 
dctcimination by proper tests of thoso who 
arc fit for the lughei education. It urges 
tho necessity of vocational education in 
useful pursuits, but warns against the as¬ 
sumption that the value of ita pioducb ia of 
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supciior importance to the development of tJ 
child 

Socialism, then, both from self-interest ar 
from the natuic of its philosophy, is obligi 
to recognize the great importance of eduentio 
and this recognition is manifested by tl 
socialist parties of all countries. There 
no nationnl socialist convention without edi 
catioiifll discussion, no socialist platronn wit' 
out its educational demands The social! 
party of the United States lina incorporatt 
in its most recent national platform a demai 
for " furthor measures for general ocluoalioi 
paiticuiaily for vocational education in usefi 
pursuits," and that the Bureau of Educatic 
be made a Department. I. W- H 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRrS 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE or S P C K —A 
organization established in England in 100 
by Thomas Bray (ff,u,) f and intimately con 
noctcd with the development of English cli 
ineutary education The flecond nnd thir 
resolutions discussed at the first meeting c 
the Society held on March 8, 1698-1009, Aver 
proposals to establish catechetical schools l 
each pariah in and near London, and to pvovitl 
for such education m a bill for employing tli 
poor On March 10 it was decided to " sul 
scribe a stock for the insurance of the cluivg 
of setting up schools for promoting Christm 
knowledge " Money was soon obtained fo 
the establishment of Lhcse " chanty schools 
(q,v ), as they were called. The society ha 
always been connected with the Church a 
England and nuistois hnd to be membeis c 
that church Reading, writing, and cate 
clnsm were the subjects of insti action nndth 
end in view was the elimination of vice ant 
degradation then pievailing among the lowc 
classes Manual work waa added to tli 
curriculum at thtt Greycoat School, West 
minster, in 170L, and in 1712 spinning, sew 
ing knitting, gardening, plowing, harrowing 
navigation, and mathematics appear at dil 
ferent schools, while the Society took care t> 
apprentice some of the boys III 1703 it wn 
proposed to establish a training school fo 
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masters, hut nothing was done at this lime, 
lftom 1704 to 1877 an annual chnnty school 
service, attended by the chanty school chikhen 
in London at Christ Church, Newgate (1704— 
1781),anil at St. Paul's Cathedral (1782-1S77). 
was conducted. With the establishment oL 
the National Society the 8 P. C. It 

auircndcicd to it the care of the schools, but 
continued, [or a long time to give assistance 
in religious education, and With the National 
Society opposed the establishment of any 
national lioftscelamii scheme of education. 
The S. P, C It I in nished Bibles, New Testa¬ 
ments, prayer books, cLc r aiul in 1831 estab¬ 
lished school lending libraries This led m 
1831 to the establishment of a depository 
and the publication of books In 1870 the 
S. P. C, It granted £10,000 for building and 
cnliuging ahuroh schools and made additional 
grants m 1874 ami 1892, In 1871 the society 
gave £3000 to establish a system of diocesan 
inspection of religious education. Iftoin 1849 
lo 1877 tlio society generously assisted ninny 
GJmrch of England training oullegcg and 
offeicd prices to pupil teachers for religious 
knowledge. In 1877 the society founded its 
own training' college, St ICatli an lie's College, 
Tottenham. To accrue a supply of a uativo 
clergy the S. P C. It lias coiitiibutcil largely 
in all tlie British coloiuea to the funds of 
Chuich of England colleges and univevsUiea 
and ( theological schools Among othci ac¬ 
tivities now conducted under the society may 
bo mentioned the following - the translation 
and publication of the Bible and prayer-book 
into foreign languages and selling them at 
coat oi less, tho prodiuslion and ciidilution 
of relipiQiig books, tiaets, and other works, 
and distributing such among leading rooms, 
missions, clnuoliea, bunmen, sailors, etc ; the 
conduct of a liuinc mission and of education 
in the support of Church of England day and 
Sunday schools; the conduct of foreign and 
colonial missions. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. —An organization 
formed in 1025 as n i cault of Bi oiiglmni'a 
Observations on the Education of the Peopje, 
for the purpose of publishing in&truaUve hooka 
at a olicap price Tor the education of the people. 
With Lord Brougham (q.v.) t one of the lcadcis 
m thin Society was Matthew Davenport Ilill 
(see undci Hill, Thomas Wiuciiit) The in- 
troductoiy volume, by Brougham himself, 
appeared in 1827. In 183G the Society in¬ 
cluded in its genes The Schoolmaster; Essays on 


Practical Education, containing works and 
cxtiaels from leading educational writers mul 
magazines. 

Ro/eroACes .— 

Penntf Magazine, Vnl KXH 

Society fur tlici Diftualon ot Useful Knowledge, AdJ rts a 
of the Committee, June l f containing a 

of Books, nnd Address of the Committed, ltHQ, 
(London ) 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
— Fmnulcd by Royal Charier in J701. Its 
general pmposo wns lt> net ns an auxiliary to 
the Church of England in the English colonial 
possessions More specifically its amis were 
(1) the lo vivifying of the churches already 
founded by supplying them with moic ade¬ 
quately trained wiirislna, (2) the planting 
of chinches in places where they had never 
been before oi where they had fallen into decay 
(3) the training of cliiklicu in the tenets and 
wunrinp oi the church through tho direct; 
agency of schools. The organization of the 
society was patterned after that of the Society 
Tor Pi emoting Chustian Knowledge which 
had l)con formed three years caihcr Tor similar 
work in Gioal lhitam and tlie colonies After 
1701 theS. P C K. confined its activity nearly 
altogether Lo Great Uiitaiii and loft the dig- 
tftul field to tho S P. G. The membership 
of tho S, P. Cl- nuiubaied 3(10 dining the 
eighteenth century nud was composed of the 
piehiLca oT the church and many of the clergy 
and representative c omnium mm is Funds were 
acquiicd by means of mi bacilli lions from the 
members, loyal bone factions, collodions m 
the churches nt stilted Liinea, and gifts and bc- 
queslfl. From 1701 lo 1780 the society ex¬ 
pended approxmiutciv £350,000 on the woik, 
fully two thuds of winch njpiescnts tlio bone- 
fnoiioiifii in tho oiig'inal thirteen American 
colonies. Missions wcio established in these 
colonies to the number of 340 The church, 
it was felt, was on a satisfactoiy footing in Vir¬ 
ginia and Mnryland and little work was cairiccl 
on theve. But nil of the other colonies wore 
benefited to some ex Lent, Chief intercbfc, 
however, was shown in New England, the 
middle colonies, and South Carolina Of any 
single colony, New Yoik leccivcd tlio greatest 
attention both m the lUiinbci of missions and 
in the number of schools 

The society's support of schools in New York 
province began m 1704 and continued until 
1782, From 1710 to 1770 between five and 
ten elementary schools weio continuously 
maintained and nuno than fifty schoolmasters 
were given assistance, Spall schools wore 
chiefly located in the city of New York; on 
Staten Island; on Long Island at Hempstead, 
Jamaica, aiul Oyster Bay; in Westchester 
county at North Castle, Rye, and West Ches¬ 
ter; {n the upper province at Albany and 
Johnstown, and among tho Mohawk Indians. 
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Instruction in church catechism was provided 
for the slaves in vauous parts of the province, 
and a catechetical school was carried on in 
New York City from 1704 until the Revolution, 

The pupils in the elementary schools num¬ 
bered from about twenty to as many ns 
cighty-six, The usual enrollment was ap¬ 
proximately forty, The society's support in¬ 
volved aflsuiance from the aohoolrnasters that 
a specified number of pupils should be taught 
gmtis This policy was a guarantee of free 
tuition to some extent in all the schools, 
Accordingly nonpnying scholars were in tlio 
proportion of one fourth to one half df the 
enrollment. Except for about two years, the 
school in New York City was absolutely fiee 
during the entire ccntuiy 

School support begun in New Jersey in 1712 
at Burlington, the society maintaining a school 
tlic ic until nearly 1740. Shrewsbury received 
similar assistance fiom about 1743 to 1763 
Second River was assisted from about 1756 
to 1777, Elizabethtown from 1748 to 1754, 
and a schoolmaster at Ainwcll was voted a 
gi utility in 1773, Bounties were allowed to 
schoolmasters in Chester, Pa, between 1712 
and 1748, and in Lancaster botween 1771 
nnd 1778. Assistance was voted for the 
towns of Lewes and Oxford on a few occa¬ 
sions, this being either in motley or booke 
A free grammar school was maintained at 
Philadelphia during moat of the century. It 
was under the caie of the S P. G, agents and 
received some assistance from the Society, but 
the principal suppoifc wna a royal bounty of 
£30 yearly This grant was made as a lesult 
of representations fiom the society to the 
crown Through frequent urging it was con¬ 
tinued with a fair dcgicc of regularity. From 
1745 on, n catechist was supported at Phila¬ 
delphia by the society for work among the 
slaves. 

As early as 1707 two free schools seem to 
have been attempted at Boston in Massa¬ 
chusetts but could not have continued any 
length of time Between 1720 and 1738 two 
of tho town schoolmasters, who were of the 
aliurch of England, were allowed an addi¬ 
tional salary of £15 per annum by the society 
In the years 1743-1745 inclusive a catechetical 
school was attempted at Boston. In 1766 and 
again in 1773 encouragement was given to 
a school in Salem, A greater amount of aid 
was given to Connecticut and Rhode Island 
In the former colony the town of Fairfield was 
given assistance for a number of years follow¬ 
ing 1727 and 173S respectively, A school¬ 
master was supported at North Groton from 
1745 to about 1701, and this Was also true of 
Stiatfoid from 1727 to 1752, In Rhode Island 
schools wero partially maintained at Narragan- 
aett, 1723-1725 and 1726'1723, and at Provi¬ 
dence from 1731 to 1778, At Newport, how¬ 
ever, the grammar school was almost continu¬ 
ously assisted during the years 1721-1771 


Of the Southern colonies South Carolina, 
received most of tho feociety's attention, A 
schoolmaster was supported in Charleston as 
early as 1705 and until 1709 Botween 1711 
and 1731 the S P G. and the provincial govern¬ 
ment cooperated in carrying on this school, 
and a o ate diction! school for negroes was main¬ 
tained between 1742 nnd 17G I. Othei assist¬ 
ance was allowed to schools in South Carolina 
as follows; St Andicw's parish, 1744j Sb. 
Dennis's parish, 1721-1730; SL, Paul's pariah, 
1726-4728; St Thomas’s parish, 1743-1763; 
Sb. James's parish. Gooseoreok, 1709 and 1711- 
1717; CufTcctown, 1771-1774, and Winyaw, 
1730 The iriogulmity of the support in this 
colony was duo to frequent endowment of flee 
schools by citizens and to the policy of provin¬ 
cial encouragement. Tho society encouraged 
a school in Newborn, Noith Carolina, from 
1764 to 1771, and in Augusta and Savannah. 
Georgia, ut various tvmcB during the period 
1750-1775 

The society required schoolmasters to send 
semiannual leports which weie to be certified 
to by the Church of England imnisLoi and 
some of the principal inhabitants. On the 
whole the regulation was not lived up to nnd 
consequently repoits hardly averaged one per 
year Tho mosb frequent and tho most com¬ 
plete were those sent liy the New York, school¬ 
masters Children were to be taught " to 
read truly and distinctly,” "to wute a. plain 
and legible lmnd m oidei to the fitting them 
for useful Employments; with as much Ai it li¬ 
me tick ns shall be necessary to the same Pm- 
poso " Strict piety pervaded the curriculum, 
The end of education wna, above all, to make 
the cluldicn moral and religious beings 
Schoolmasters were required to teach them to 
lead " the Iloly Scriptures and other pious and 
useful Books to instruct them thoioughly 
m the church catechism; to use morning and 
evening prayers in the schools and to teach 
the prayers and graces fai use at home It \m 
furthei required that schoolinnateis oblige 
their scholaia to attend regularly upon the 
sorvicaa of the church and take special care 
of their mnnncis, both in and out of school 
The seal city of books was such that school¬ 
masters availed theiiiHclvca of any they could 
piocmo. Various beginning texts were used 
for reading These weie hornbooks, ABC 
books, primers, and spelling books, YThon 
moderate proficiency had been attained pupils 
began to read such books as the following; 
Church Catechism, Lewis's Exposition of the 
Church Catechism , Psalter, Common Prayer 
Book, Testament, Bible, and TVic Whole Duly 
of Man Theie weie no other texts for reading 
than these The society sent generous sup¬ 
plies of books foi the use of the schools 
It Btcma pTobnblc that a majority of the 
schoolbooks were from this source 

The schools of the S. P. G. jepresont an 
adaptation of the charity school work of the 
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S, P. C K, to the educational needs or tlic 
church in the colonic*. In such ciLirs n9 
Providence, New Yack, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston ventures vftne p\ obtvbly ns 
thoroughgoing ni were the schools in England, 
Elsewhere the work was only partially lcpie- 
senbative In view of the unusual obstacles 
tlmt were involved, however, the movement 
represents a most praiseworthy effort There 
can be no doubt LJiat it foimod the foremost 
philanthiopic work in education dining the 
colonial pcnod Except m New England, the 
S V, G, schools furiuah^d tliG nearest ap- 
roach to a public school system that was to 
c found among the English colonists in the 
eighteenth century, Y 7 "W* K 
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SOCIETY FOR THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. —Sea National 
IIuiujaiit Society, TEAGUERa’ Voluntary 

ASSOCIATIONS, 

SOCIOLOGY, —Scope of the Subject — 
Sociology is the ^ciciUaiic study of society, 
Men, and many of Hie lowei aniinalg, live 
in groups Tho scientific problem ia to dis¬ 
cover, by means of observation, induction, and 
verification, quantitative expressions foi the 
regular ways in which group life operates, i,e 
what, in quantitative tcims, arc the conse¬ 
quences of the fact that " man is a political 
animal,” fa 1 ludy of this problem necessitates 
luqimy into the origrn^ composition, liUci- 
iclationslups and activiUos uf groups, It 
includes consideration of tho environmental, 
biological, and psychological factois which, 
historically, have conditioned Lhc character of 
such groups as the process of evolution has 
produced. It icqmrcs luvc^iRaUuK also of 
fail eh di (Terences and iTscmblliners mnong 
groups at arc of significance m explaining the 


eontiol which the group cycic’iscs over the in¬ 
dividuals composing it F’oi quantitative ex- 
picasion the statistical method must bo used 
The ultimate aim of suoh btiidy m to create a 
scientific basis for tho conscious control of 
human society, to the end that evolution may 
be tiansfonnccl Into progress both for the mco 
and for the individual. Unfortunately the 
scopC ( of the subject luia not been always tluis 
conceived by tcacliois who label thoir courses 
Sociology The latter half of the nineteenth 
century, tho pioneer period in scientific sociol¬ 
ogy, witnessed a remarkable development 0 f 
intcicsfc in the problems of philanthropy and 
penology. Inquiries into the causes of poverty 
and crime stimulated inquiry into tho blonder 
field of social causation in general, and tho 
term sociology was used loosely to covGr any 
norLion of thc'ic fields (See Social Sciences ) 
Tha term " applied sociology " foi Bomc time 
waa equivalent to philanthropy and penology 
(gy), Recognition of the fact, however, that 
n tUcuiy of sociology can be tf applied " in tho 
guidance of public policy ir L every department 
of social liTe hna initiated n movement, in 
Ameiica especially, to aegicgato the special 
problems of philanthropy and penology under 
the, term Eocial economy, This movement l\aa 
not woikcd itself out fully, mid there arc still 
many courses Jfiven ns sociology that should 
be called social economy, Sociology, in the 
scientific aenao. of necessity usee Lhc materials 
of history, and the demonstration or the con¬ 
crete illiiatintion of sociological principles hag 
led uatuially to systematic tioalmcut of the 
historical evolution oT socioty, It has been 
customary, tlimToic. to include, ns a legiti¬ 
mate part of the scientific study of society 
the history M social institutions, Beyond 
these hunts there is a marc or less indefinite 
zone or subjects such ns social ethics, civics, 
social legislation, or even certain special ques¬ 
tions n\ political economy and philosophy that 
have been included .under the term sociology. 
The popular tendency, howevci, to make tho 
teirn cover discussion of any social question 
whatsoever is gradually disappearing, 

The, present etatvia of Bociology as n bcicucd 
lias been a direct result of the hiatoiy of the 
subject itself No one has yet done for sociol¬ 
ogy what Marshall did for economics. None 
of the textbooks i* cnfcuely satisfactory nor 
has entire Agreement yet been reached iva to the 
subjects which should lccciye most attention 
In a fundamental course. Nemly all the pio¬ 
neers in sociology, with tho exception of the 
very earliest, still retain lendcifdiip both in the 
science itself and u\ imvvoisily chairs, Though 
all anch leaded ngioo on fundamental points, 
each lias naturally omphasi/od m his teaching 
that phase of Lhe subject Lo which ho lias con¬ 
tributed mast At the presold time, however, 
bolh the leaders and tho largo bmlv of younger 
teachers wiio havo boon irninfid «y them aio 
beginning to place somewhat the Barnc relativo 
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emphasis on the various factors tlmt have 
been found useful in explaining the problems 
of the science Nevertheless, even now the 
tcaehei 1 is compelled Lo aiganizc his own 
courses to a considomble extent on the basis 
of his own reading and such special training 
as he may bo foitunnte enough to have had. 
The particular form which that organization 
takes in any given instance is usually depend¬ 
ent to a considerable degree upon the univer¬ 
sity at which the teacher lins studied and upon 
the sources with which ho has become familial. 
The conditions which have made this si tui¬ 
tion inevitable can bo appiccintcd only by 
understanding the history of the subject itself 
and thus realizing both the richness of the 
held and the freedom in choice of matciial 
which is open to the teacher 

History of Ihe Subject. — The beginning of 
sociology, in the study of society itself, must 
have commenced fai cm her than historical 
records permit proof of the fact; for the pio- 
pensity of individuals to take thought as to 
how a group of men may be controlled can 
hardly bo contidoied n lccontly acquired trait 
Primitive man early developed systematic 
methods for teaching youth the means whereby 
both natuie and man could apparently he con¬ 
trolled, and the teaching of that part of primi¬ 
tive magic which pertained to social eonti ol 
must have constituted one of the first couises 
in sociology, Problems of warfare, leadership, 
and group dominion must have also led both 
to practical knowledge of the liatme or gioup 
activity and to the tjansjnission of that knowl¬ 
edge fiom generation to generation. 

Of necessity the statesman has ever been a 
sociologist Likewise the philosopher has al¬ 
ways busied himself with the relation of man 
to his fellow man. Wien Plato wrote Lho 
Republic and Aristotle the Politic 9 the philo¬ 
sophical study or the subject wtis well advanced 
A considerable pnifc of the education of a 
Grecian youth was thus definitely in the field 
now called sociology Later, when the evolu¬ 
tion of woi id-empires led to the study of how 
great bodies of heterogeneous groups might lie 
maintained in a single oiganized and lmi- 
momoualy working system, men began to con¬ 
struct theories of gioup action, t g. those of 
SGveicignty and of the contuiclunl natuie 
of the state. Maohmvelli, Bodin, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau each added elements to 
the growing body of social theory and helped 
to render the thcoiy of group action more 
precise Finally, m the nineteenth century, 
when the bounds of knowledge had become 
woi Id-wide, when the development of the 
natural sciences hud domnnstrated the utility 
of exact scientific moLhod and when the rise 
of modern nations, the growth of the indus¬ 
trial system, the ideals of democratic govern¬ 
ment, and the theory of evolution had begun 
to influence men, Comte and Spencer led the 
way m the canstiuctioii of a comprehensive 


theory of society, utilizing scientific method 
Lo elucidate modern pi obtains of social evolu¬ 
tion and of social piogicss August Comte 
first used the woid sociology in the Cours 
dc Philosophic positive , and it was he who 
first insisted upon tire use of the positive 
method m the development of the subject. 
It was Herbert Spencer, however, who in 
Social Statics, in the various volumes of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, and in Tha Study of 
Sociology attempted by wide observation Lo 
demonstrate that univcisnl laws operate in 
human society The work of many ether men 
ought, howevci, to be included in a fuller 
statement of the nnpoilant contributors Lei 
Lhc development of scientific sociology in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century To the 
influence of Charles Danvin and hia kinsman 
Fiftiicia Gallon, for example, must chiefly be 
credited that intensification of mteicst in 
the part which biological influences play in 
society which has losulled in the so-called 
eugenic school. (See. Eugenics ) In the 
compru alive study of institutions the pioneer 
work of Sir II, S Maine cannot be forgotten, 
nor in the philological moLhod of tracing social 
1 daliunships, that of the Gumm biothcra. 
In an thropo-geograpliy and ethnology, more¬ 
over, there were such men as Untzcl, Rob- 
eitson-Simth, McLennan, Moignn, and many 
otlieis Without the work of these men and 
their followers sociology must have rested 
upon a far more speculative foundation than 
is now the case 

Concerning the chief writers who have fol¬ 
lowed these lendeis and who have contributed 
mom particularly to sociological theory m 
the nnrrowei sense of the term, it musL suffice 
merely to mention names and to indicate the 
portion of the field in which each 1ms done 
Ins chief work Of such writers Burkheim has 
particularly emphasized division of labor as the 
essential factor in the explanation of socieLy; 
Tiivde, imitation; Le Bon, the impression of 
the mass on the individual: Gumplowicz, 
the struggle of races; Ratzenliofcr. the motiv¬ 
ating power or interests; Be Grcd, social 
contact nnd sound contract, Simmcl, tho forma 
of society nnd the piocess of socialization; 
Waid, the importance of human intelligence 
and inventiveness , Sumner, the unconscious 
piocesscs in the evolution of institutions, 
Giddings, sympathy and likcmindec!ness as 
subjective causes of the origin and maintenance 
of gioups, the tendency to type formation, and 
the identification or type form with that of 
the group; Small, the inteiests to which men 
reacL and the methods of the subject, Ross, 
social control; and Cooley, social oignnizatjon. 

The competent teacher of sociology to-day 
utilizes the work of sdl of thtsG men and W\<xt 
of many others who have elucidated less sink¬ 
ing phases of the subject If, perchance, lie 
be capable of contributing Lo the science, lie 
may he aiding m Lho recently inaugurated 
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effort to place the entile subject on ft quantita¬ 
tive briBi*. 

The Teaching of Sociology — The organized 
touching of sociology aa a university subject 
began long after the questions with which 
it deala had gained a firm hold upon tlia public 
mind Little by little teachers of other polit¬ 
ical or social soicnccs which had already at¬ 
tained a recognized place in the educational 
system began to introduce sociological mnterinL 
into their courses and sometimes without 
sufficient justification lo call the icbuVl sociol¬ 
ogy Popular com sea of lectures under the 
authority of recognized institutions of learning 
and dealing with almost every uonccivable 
social question sprang up in nenrly cvciy 
civilized land and were called sociology, It 
was on this inclusive basis that in 1996 a 
report was made to the American Social Science 
Association tlmt practically nil of same hundred 
or more universities and colleges in the United 
States gave instruction in some branch of 
social science A similar report could doubt¬ 
less have been made for every country in 
Europe. 

The fnsb teaching of scientific sociology ftfl a 
regular part of a college curriculum appears to 
have been in the United States when Piofeasor 
Sumner in 1873 mlroduectl Spencer’s Study 
of Sociology as a textbook at Yale In 1SS0 
the Trustees of Columbia College established 
the School of Political Science in that institu¬ 
tion, find in it Professor Mayo-Smith received 
tile chair of adjunct professor of political 
economy and social science. The First depnit- 
mont of social science was cioated at Chicago 
University in 1801 In the snmo yciu the 
ftiet chair of sociology definitely bo ctdlcd wm 
oreated in Columbia, and Whb held then, as 
now, by Professor Gklclinga, 

Tlie entire decade in which these last men¬ 
tioned events occurred, however, showed a 
marked incrcaso of interest, by educators, in 
sociology. By 1895 the University of Chicago 
announced numeroua com sea in the subject 
and at least twenty-five othci colleges and 
univerfliLies in the United States were teaching 
sociology proper, As many more had mndo 
provision for instruction in charities and correc¬ 
tion, In Delgium the Univcrsitd Nauvcllc dc 
Bruxelles, eat&bliabed in 1894, with the eminent 
sociologist Guillaume deGreef as its Fust Rector, 
was itself launched largely because of a revoLb 
against the conservatism of other universities 
with respect to the social sciences, Do Greef's 
work is now largely supplemented by that of 
Profossoi Waxweilor and lufl staff of the In- 
fltitut Solvay in the same city, Instruction 
is both in scientific sociology and Hocial econ¬ 
omy In Switzerland as late as 1900 the only 
instruction m the subject consiejicd of a coUtho 
by Professor IVuariii, the economist, given fit 
Geneva, and one by Dr, Ludwig Stein, Professor 
of Philosophy at Bern, Italy has produced a 
number of sociologists of eminence, e.g m Lom- 
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broso, Ferri, Sighcle, Feireio, and iSngi, but 
even \i\ 1900 not one of them was teaching in a 
university In that year also thcio did not 
exist a single chair of sociology, eo called 
in Germany Throughout the preceding bix 
academic years, however, qi during one or 
more of them, courses in sociology were given 
by Shnmcl (Berlin), Sombart (Breslau), 
Bernheim (Grcifnwald), Rherrer (Heidelberg) 
Tonnies (Kiel), and UaiLh (Leipzig) Schrtfllo 
of Stuttgart hnd also become known ns the 
chief Yepmcntntrvc of the u Dignmc" school. 
France, tho land of Ilia caily physiocrats m 
economics and the homo of Comte, was almost 
the last to organize uibUucUim in the bocuiI 
sciences During the First threo quarters of 
the nineteenth conlury no other social 
sciences were taught in France than thcafcnelly 
juridical and moral At tlio beginning of tho 
last qmulcr, however, n place for political 
economy was made m the examination for tho 
bachelor’s degree in law. Even in 1000, ac¬ 
cording Lo Pro feasor Gidc, sociology wuh not 
taught any whore in Franco in tho form of a 
Tegular course, but three professors or phi¬ 
losophy and one of law were delivering Tree 
lectures on the subject, Durkhriin at Bor¬ 
deaux, Bough* at ManLpeUtor, Bertrand at 
Lyon, and Ilaurion at Toulouse Lctourncau, 
however, had by this time achieved a lcputa- 
tion in Paris. The piivatcly supported Col¬ 
lege Libre ties Sciences Socialcs, Jind been 
found in 1602, but the courses included in its 
somewhat gliLtcnng program consisted of but 
ten lectures each, and were not well attended, 
Nevoi Ihrlesg, tlui most celebrated of French 
sociologists, GabiicL Tarde, Fust delivered nt 
that institution in 1807 tho lectures that 
subsequently appeared as hifl Lois Sociales, 
The school wgs Inter organized as the Ecole 
dcs flautes Eludes Sociales At the Cotl^G 
dc France also, cortiun courses in sociology 
were given after 1695, honons causa 

In Ansliia Guinplowicz and Ilatzcnhofer 
have been tho most noted names, The former 
taught nt Giaz Russia contributed Lilicnfeld 
and Novicow, but did not establish chairs for 
them, In Great Britain tiuuo wns no chair 
or lectureship in the subject ill any university 
prior to 1904 in spite of the fact thnL the Socio¬ 
logical Society was already in existence. The 
first lmpoiLnnt systematic series of lectures 
on sociology in the University of London was 
given in that year. Prior to that, however, 
Professor Geddes had been lecturing in Glas¬ 
gow, and at the London School of Economics 
the sociological’ movement had received en¬ 
couragement. 

Such woie the beginnings of systematic 
instruction in sociology, It is not practicable 
here Lo follow m detail the later development 
of tho movement in all countries. The United 
States has introduced Lhc subject in inslilu- 
lioaB oE learning more vapidly than has been 
the case clflowhoro Nevertheless there has 
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been advance in all countries. The present 
stilt,ua of the subject in educational institutions 
in the United States is well reflected by the re¬ 
port of December, 1010,upon the questiomiauo 
issued by the 'committee on the leaching aE 
sociology of the American Sociological Society 
The questionnaire was sent to 3DG institutions, 
of which over 366 were known to give courses 
in sociology One hundred and forty-five 
replies were received One hundred and 
twenty-eight institutions reported one or 
more courses in sociology In addition Lo 
universities and colleges, five theological and 
twelve normal schools answered tho question¬ 
naire In an effort to gauge the character 
of subject matter cLiicfiy emphasized in the 128 
institutions the number of times van qua 
types of subject matter wore specifically men¬ 
tioned in the raphes was tabulated and rc~ 
suited in the following classification and 
marks historical subject matter, 84 ■ psy¬ 
chological, 80, practical, 66, economic, 22; 
descriptive and analytic, 21, biological, 1G, 
In addition^ definite refcienee to " sociological 
theory” occurred 40 times and to ” social 
pathology J ' 13 times Undci the first sub¬ 
ject wns included specific mention of anthro¬ 
pology, ethnology, institutions, and social 
evolution; under the second, social psychology, 
association, and imitation] unclei the thud, 
congestion, housing, philanthropy, ciimmology, 
find "social problems”, under the fouilli, 
industrial and labor conditions and socialism; 
under the fifth, physical influences and the 
study of a specific social group j under tho sixth, 
eugenics and statistical treatment of popula¬ 
tion, These figuies and classes do not imply 
exclusive or preponderating attention to any 
one of the classes of subjects mentioned, but 
merely indicate roughly the type of sociologi¬ 
cal subject matter which is primarily empha¬ 
sized in the educational institutions of the 
country at large Eighty-six specific sugges¬ 
tions foi subject matter to faun a fundamen¬ 
tal course distributed emphasis as follows 
historical, 28; psychological, 25: practical, 16, 
biological, 7; descnptive and analytic, 7; 
economic, 3, The same report includes a 
statement of texts and authorities cited in five 
or more replies to the questionnaire, 

From the foregoing it is possible to under¬ 
stand clearly why sociology has not as yet 
made its way into the high school Tho sub¬ 
ject is already beginning to find a place m 
the curricula of normal selloole } however, and 
sooner or later it will make its way in a simple 
Torm either to supplement or eventually to 
precede elementary coutsos in economics, 
civics, and histoiy, Logically, a discussion of 
the fundamental bases of social organization 
should precede any of tho questions that as¬ 
sume the existence of a particular sort of 
social organization, and there ia, in reality, no 
reason at all why the essential factors that 
cadperato to produce the activities of social 


groups cannot bo explained in such a way that 
ft child may appreciate the simpler modes of 
their operation and thus bo helped to under¬ 
stand later the oomplox relations of the Bocial 
life of modern civilization. 

Methods of Teaching Sociology, — The 
subject matter of sociology, as is evident from 
the preceding review, lends itself most con¬ 
veniently to the lecture method or presentation 
— at least when it is taught as a university 
subject This is prebmincntly Lruc if the his¬ 
torical evolution of society is to be treated in 
an adequate fashion. No student can be re¬ 
quired to do the leading necessary for inde¬ 
pendent judgment upon the disputed pointB 
which often baffle the expert, noi would it bo 
possible to discuss all phases of the subject in 
the brief time winch the ordinary student can 
devote to sociology, The teacher may usu¬ 
ally consider his work in this field fairly satis¬ 
factory if ho succeeds in making clear tho fact 
that tho causes of social evolution can be sub¬ 
jected lo scientific analysis as truly, if not ns 
exactly, aa any other phenomena whatsoever, 
if he is able to explain how the combination of 
various facLors—physical environment, race 
dynamic personality, economic, religious, and 
other cultural institutions—created the vari¬ 
ous lypaa of society that have existed from 
the earliest forms of tribal organization to the 
modern woilrl society, if he indicates the 
sources of information nnd their trustworthi¬ 
ness, and ir m the presentation of these sub¬ 
jects ho develops in the aLudent a realization 
of the historical perspective from which it ia 
necessary to view mankind's development 
whenever rational criticism of public policy 
is requited 

In the more closely analytical study of 
sociological thorny mure use can be made of 
existing texts. Even with these, however, 
the tcachci must bo ready to illustrate, ex¬ 
plain, supplement, and criticize on the Iiqsis 
of reading inaccessible to the student or too 
extensive foi him to master Discussion of 
special problems in theory that arise from as¬ 
signed readings m original aoutcca is indis¬ 
pensable, however, if independent thinking 
is to be gained. For this puipose source books 
aic a valuable aid Many teachers have found 
it possible to stimulate intenBQ interest nnd 
thought by setting each student tho task of 
independently observing ami interpreting for 
liimselE by the Le Play monographic method 
the phenomena of sociological significance in 
a concrete social group or community with 
which lie himself is or may become familiar 
(e.fl his homo town, college, or club). By 
collecting, thiough observation of such a 
group, data concerning situation, hcftlthful- 
licss, resources, economic opportunities, racial 
types,religious, educational, political, and other 
cultural traits, sex and age classes, nationality, 
ambitions and desne for wealth, justice and 
liberty, degree of self-reliance or dependence. 
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amount of cooperation, constraint, discipline, 
tolerance, emotional and rational reactions, 
relations with other groups and athei &ucli 
mattm s, the slndenl gains a lively appiociatmn 
of the facLors which make ni mar Lhe c(Ti- 
ciicncy of the gioup of which lie ia liimsoU n 
member By comparison of the results of 
such study in the seminar, characteristic and 
important differences mny be mnm\o vivid and 
vitality given to discussion of the regular ante¬ 
cedents of social activities. 

Move genual studies in demography, based 
on the census or other official records, and 
pursued in such a way na to throw light on 
cunent problems such ns immigration, rnco 
quebLions, giowth of cities, significant move¬ 
ments of population, mortality, birLh, mar¬ 
riage and divorce rales, or sanitary conditions, 
often serve to give a concietoncss to theory that 
could not otherwise be gained Such work, 
morcovci, often forms an excellent preparation 
for the more difficult task of an at y'/mg the 
mental phases of collective acLivity, such as 
mob action and the formation of rational 
public opinion, 01 of determining the conditions 
under which social choice is free or controlled, 
conservative or radical, impulsive 01 deliber¬ 
ate, governed by tradition or based on scru¬ 
tiny of evidence. 

In ndrtiLion to methods of this 001 1 some 
teachers have even inspired their students 
with enthusiasm foi making sociology a quan¬ 
titative BCience by fiisL grounding them well 
in statistical methods and then setting them 
simple though dcfhnto and concrete sociologi¬ 
cal problems that involve the use o[ that 
method For example, it 13 quite wiLhin the 
power of any college class jig qua in ted with 
such n simple text ns Elder ton's Primer of 
Statistics to count the numbci of horns per 
week spent by each person in n group upon 
euch rccrcaLional aclivitiea as are carried oil, 
plot out the result, find the prevailing tend¬ 
ency, apply the usual statistical measures, 
median, mode, quartilcB, etc , and gradually 
ncqunc facility m attacking more cxlensivo 
data (See Giupinc Curve.) Foi instruc¬ 
tion of this eharriGter the regular meeting of 
seminal s or pincLicuins for lepoit by sLudents 
upon their pailicular tasks becomes Lhe most 
convenient pedagogical device to promote 
independent cnLicisin and discussion The 
seminar method ia also useful for the discus¬ 
sion of special repoits upon readings in the 
works of the more piominoiit sociological 
wi iters In older that the observational 
method may he successfully applied it is evi¬ 
dent that the canons of inductive method must 
he Lhoioughly understood by the student 
It is also apparent that in the review of extant 
theory there must be appreciation oC the cri- 
luna for judging the value of evidence. Above 
all, cncoiuageniGnt must be given to every 
inclination on the part of 1)10 studenL to in¬ 
vestigate particular problems for himself, 


Ho must he made to realize, moreover, that 
sociologists must be ns willing la undertake 
proti acted mul laborious tasks in Lhe as¬ 
sembling of data na are the biologists the 
psychologists, or the chemisla 

The foregoing methods arc applicable 
chiefly to the university student In college 
or in high school the methods employed nro 
naturally more useful if they arouse the sIn¬ 
dent's interest in problems that pertain to 
civic welfare, and if they aid him in under- 
B landing the foiccs that lwake q\ mar tho 
efficiency of the pnrticulni social groups in 
which lie is himself to play a part. For such 
purposes the method of BLudyinK current 
social pioblcniH becomes exLrcmcly useful, 
provided the teacher is skillful in the selection 
of tho topics for discussion and can utilize 
sociological principles of interpretation By 
using Lhe ordinal y facta present 111 every town 
or village, it ia passible much earlier than is 
usually supposed to have the pupil observe 
significant sociological facts and become famil¬ 
iar with the scientific mode of interpreting 
them. 

In addition to these simple statements of 
melhod it is, perhaps, unnecessary to remark 
that in Lhe teaching or the scicimc itself tho 
most inspiring instructor is he who is himself 
able to employ successfully the usual deductive, 
inductive, compaiative, historical, and statis¬ 
tical meLhods in the discovciy of new truth 
A, A. T. mul F II G. 

Seo Social Sciences' also Anthropology; 
Civics; EcoNOMicb; History; Pendldoy, Edu¬ 
cational Aspects of, Pkilantiihopy, Educa¬ 
tional Aspects of; Political Science; Re¬ 
form vtouy Educationj Statistical Method. 
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SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL, — One of 
the basal subjects in the systematic study of 
the piofcssional theory and practice of educa¬ 
tion, which emphasizes the social facLor in 
education, that organized application of 
modern sociological thought which has special 
bearing on the problems of education 

The school is an institution which me¬ 
diates botween the child and his environment. 
It is tin instrument of adjustment between 
die nature (physioLogical and psychological) 
of the child and the surrounding world 
(physical and human). As an instrument 
it 1ms assumed special traditional char¬ 
acteristics (strengths and limitations), which 
arc tho product of its past experience. The 
special bnsal studies or sciences upon which 
educational philosophy and method rest are 
organized m terms of tho special factcus which 
condition the school and its work. Thug 
school hygiene posits the school's functions 
in terms of the physiological nature of the 
child, educational psychology m terms of his 
psychological natuic, educational sociology 
interprets the school in terms of external con¬ 
ditions and needs; and the history of educa¬ 
tion studies the institutional characteristics 
of tho school in all its relations, but from the 
standpoint of their genesis or descent. Thus 
educational sociology, when taken with educa¬ 
tional hygiene (and sanitation), educational 
psychology, and educational history, is one 
of the foui special appioaches utilized in that 
scientific study of education which founds its 
philosophy or molusivc theory upon detailed 
observation and analysis 

The chief methods employed in the socio¬ 
logical study of education (more particularly 


school education) arc (1) the historical (ge¬ 
netic, evolutional), (2) the comparative, (3) the 
statistical, and (4) the critical (reflective, ana¬ 
lytic) Because of tlio lnsupcuiblc difficulties 
which baffle any attempt at an adequate 
control of sociological factors for scion till a 
purposes, the. experimental method lias only 
a alight place in an educational sociology. 

The problems of an educational sociology 
have a wido range. They exLeiul from the 
determination of the school's purposes to the 
evaluation of the concrete activities of the 
teaching ami learning process, from the dis¬ 
tribution of school buildings in terms of the 
congestion of population to tho delimiting of 
the school's participation in movements for 
social progress and reform; from a study of tho 
effects of various distributions of school moneys 
to an investigation of the influence of educa¬ 
tion on remuneration and distinction. Edu¬ 
cation al theory has always assumed a social 
basis, but it has not made it conscious, scien¬ 
tific, and detailed One of the chief advantages 
of modern educational philosophy over its 
predecessors is found m iU more explicit 
statement of social factors The purpose of 
ail educational sociology is, in a specialized 
and scientific way, to investigate and reveal 
the social facts and laws upon wluoli educa¬ 
tional theory and practice must in Urge part 
rest, Thus with an adequate educational 
sociology all plana /or vocational schools would 
rest upon social suiveys of the actual vocational 
needs of the community; elementary school 
comses of study in spelling, utilizing 4000 
words, would include the 4000 words socially 
most used and misspelled, the method of 
teaching a child to calculate "interest" in 
m i fill met ic would bo made to con/orm to prev¬ 
alent banking practice, etc II. S, 
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SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
METHOD, — The nmstei of Plato and the 
moat famous exponent of the analytic, skeptical 
drawing-out method of teaching, was horn in 
Athens about 469 n.c. (Plato^ Apology, 17 D), 
and was put to death by hia fellow citizens 
in 399 d c, on the cliaigc of corrupting the 
youth of Athena by strange doctrines. Noth¬ 
ing is known of his early life and training 
except that his father gave him the usual 
Athenian education in music, letters, and 
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gymnastics (Culo, 50) Bub two of hia 
pupils, Plata and Xenophon, have made his 
personality nnd the character of his work in 
Inter life familim and vivid to a degree that 
is true of lmrdly another figure in all antiquity. 
His grotesque uglinc&s, his serene good temper, 
his marvelous powers of concentration and eii j 
durance, his virtue, his courage, his eloquence, 
and his 3 elf-control are described for mb with 
peculiar vividness by Alcibindca in Pinto's 
Symposium Hia philosophy and his method 
of teaching must be sought in Plato's Din - 
logues throughout (flea foi example the Apology . 
the Euthyphro, tho Lysis, the Protagoras, and 
the first book of Llic Republic) and in Xeno¬ 
phon's Memorabilia, 

The philosophy of Socrates was based on 
(1) a firm conviction of the absolute reality 
and necessity af virtue, (2) a belief that the 
one true way to virtue is knowledge, and 
(3) the resultant conviction thnt knowlcdgo 
of things human, of ourselves, Is^ the first 
essential of wisdom and goodness alike. This 
belief is set forth moat clearly in Plato's 
lagoraa. No man, ho believed, would will¬ 
ingly choose evil, any move than ho would 
willingly lose his way or become ill, or take 
poison, or injuie himself, if ho could sco the 
remote conacqucnccs of his net na cleaily ag 
the immediate end to be gained. The troublo 
is like thnt of the child who thinks Lire moon 
larger than the plan eta. It lies in an inade¬ 
quate perspective, n careless and ignorant 
li listing to appear an cea, an inability to see tho 
remote thing as clearly as the tiling near by 
sirvl therefore obvious The need, as ha puts 
it, ia for n aoit of moral art of measurement, 
knowledge of things as they really are, ability 
to see truth as it is without being blinded or 
led astray by tho accident of nearness or re¬ 
moteness, simplicity, or complexity. Clear, 
unconfuscd eight of truth is wisdom, and aucli 
Wisdom must ns inevitably lead to virtue na 
the clear sight of the right path menna inability 
to lose one's way 

As a result of such a belief, tho teaching of 
Soemtea wna a perpetual effort to get hia 
pupils to bcg things as they are Not by giving 
thorn new material, not by giving them liia 
ideas, but by stimulating them to see for them¬ 
selves tho falsity or inadequacy of their own 
knowledge did he hope to sec them grow wiser 
and tlierwore better. The chief obstacle. to 
progress m Ilia view was that we think we know 
what we do not know. Realization of our 
ignorance, intellectual humility L was the first 
step toward real knowledge (Apology t 21). 
He himaelf wna but the gnat who stung hia 
pupil's mind into activity, the spiritual mid¬ 
wife who helped, not to create, but to bring 
true knowledge and love of truth to tho birth, 
Often his questions, his never-ending nnulyacH, 
seem irritating and oven puerile, but they 
rested on a conviction that " to use work 
wrongly is not merely an error in itself: it 


also creates nn evil in the soul/ 1 a habit of 
careless thinking and therefore of mental and 
moral blindness 

Ills usual method wna to seize upon a word 
used in casual conversation nncl to ask for a 
clearer explanation of it. The explanation 
given wna then subjected to further question¬ 
ing, until as definition succeeded definition and 
as each was shown by analysis to bo crude, 
incomplete, and nine curate, the placid solf- 
confidcnco of the interlocutor gave place to 
bewilderment, uncertainty, and often resent¬ 
ment. This attainment of perplexity nnd 
consciousness of ignorance ivas the first object 
of the Soerntio questioning. It was now 
followed by further qurstions in which teacher 
and pupil, both admitting ignorance, sought 
to clear away the confusion arising from 
inadequate conceptions and to ascertain the 
liuth. Hia method wna usually applied to 
what we should call psychology, ethics, 
icathctica, or politics, but in tho Mono Plato 
shows how it might bo applied to. mathe¬ 
matics; and in a very true seneo our " prob¬ 
lem " method in literature and history, our 
experimental method m the various fields of 
science are modem applications of the Soerntio 
method For tho essence of it lies in the real¬ 
ization nnd nttnek of a problem, instead of the 
unthinking acceptance of current concep¬ 
tions and the BLiperficial evidence or the senses 

CF.L 

For moro detailed treatment of the signifi¬ 
cance of tho work of Sooratofl, ace Greece, 
Education in Anclent; Ethics; Loaic, 
PiiLLasoiuiY; Philosophy of Education! 
Plato. 
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SOLDIER'S ORPHAN SCHOOL, — Seo 
OnniANs, Education of; also Military 
Education. 

SOMASCHI, THE, or CONGREGATION 
OF SOMASCHA,— See Teaching Orderb 
of tiib Catholic Ciiuhoh, 

SOMATIC HYGIENE. — See Hygiene, 
Personal. 

SOMATOLOGY, — See Anthropology; 
Growth 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD — 

See Women, Education of; Oxford Uni¬ 
versity 

SOMNAMBULISM, — Walking or per¬ 
forming othei acta while sleeping (See 
Sleep,) In a, mild form this is evidenced na 
sleep talking. It ih a physiological stigma, 
indicating abnormal function; complex ac¬ 
tions being pcrfoimcd without conscious mem¬ 
ory of them It 15 supposed by some to he 
allied to the hypnotic condition (see Hyp¬ 
nosis) lb is found most often at or about 
tlia cigc of puberty in neurotic children. 

S, L F 

SONG OR SINGING SCHOOLS. — See 
Middle Ages, Education in, 

SONGS, CHILDREN'S —See Music in 
Schools, also Kindergarten ; Literature, 
Children's; Nursery Rhymes and Finger 
Flays. 

SOPHISTS, THE —A group of clever 
Greek teachers of the fifth and fourth centuries 
D.c. wlio laid claim to wisdom and to thcii 
ability to impart it For the most part they 
were traveling foreigners who in Athena and 
elsewhere communicated needed information 
and mot the demand for a developing indi¬ 
viduality, receiving pay for thoir services. 
They arc hardly to be described as a school 
and they wore not primarily intellectual phil¬ 
osophers ; rather were they versatile and 
capable teach era who by no means generally 
deserved the opprobrious opitliet " eophiBt " 
which their critics, including Socrates, Plato, 
Anstotlc, Xenophon, and Aristophanes fas¬ 
tened upon them (The reader interested in 
this phase of the matter should consult Grote J s 
flixty-aeventh chapter,) 

The four best known sophists were Protag¬ 
oras of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini. Prodicus 
of Ceos, and Hippias of Elia, Others wero 
Polus of Agiigentum, Thrasymachus of Clial- 
cedon, Euthydeinua and Dionyaodorus of 
Chios, Antiphon of Athens, and Eucnua of 
Paros, These men taught all that was 
known at the time. Theypioked up informa¬ 
tion by travel and observation, and they were 


also originators, Their apodal subjects were 
rhetoric^ politics, and grammar, in order of 
emphasis, but they also touched on athletics 
and music, tactics, and strategy, drawing 
and painting, mathematics, etymology, syn¬ 
onyms and mnemonics, geography, history, 
and natural history, logic, othics, and reli¬ 
gious criticism, 

The methods they used were mainly con¬ 
versations and informal discourses, some¬ 
times peripatetic, given in short and unsys¬ 
tematic “courses,” while stopping in a city, 
to its curious and ambitious young men seek¬ 
ing both release from custom and tradition 
nnd the means of political promotion, Thoir 
philosophy, if wc may judge correctly from 
their critics, upon whom alono we have to 
rely for our information in the absence of 
other sources, was fin assertion of individual¬ 
ism and a denial of universal and objective 
standards of conduct and thought Protag¬ 
oras taught “ man is the measure of all 
things,” and Goigiaa that tl nothing exists; 
if it did, you could not know it: if you could, 
you could not communicate it ” 

The sophists both modified the old Greek 
education and contributed to the now. The 
foimer homo training became milder, intel¬ 
lectual instruction suppLanted the process of 
forming moral habits, r knowledge content was 
added to gymnastic and music, the gymnastic 
training tended to substitute beauty for 
strength, and case for vigor, and the musical 
training came to include the wind instillments 
in addition to the strings, The sop Justs also 
helped to grade studies into elementary, 
secondary, and higher; to popularize learn¬ 
ing; and to substitute tha study of man for 
the study of nature. Their destructive criti¬ 
cisms aroused Socrates, as Hume awoke 
Kant, and ao the movoment of Plato and 
Aristotle was made possible. 

The ( greatness of their influence is to be 
appreciated in the light of the soainl transition 
through which Greece was just then going, 
which may bo sketched as follows: in politics, 
from oligarchy to democracy; in art, from 
convention to originality, in history, from 
tradition to science; in oratory, from sim¬ 
plicity to adornment of style; in Literature, 
from epic and lyrio to tragedy and comedy; 
in religion, from traditional faith to reason; 
in cconomio conditions, from moderate meanB 
to wealth, and in philosophy, from mythology 
to independent thinking. These forces nil 
mean greater individuality, freedom, initiative, 
and opportunity. They put a new demand on 
education. The sons of Greek gentlemen 
could not always be about their gymnastia 
and musia, — they dcniandcd a higher educa¬ 
tion for soainl utility. Hence arose the 
sophists to meot this demand, MahaJTy com¬ 
pares them to our professlonal university 
11 Goachea ” ot to our newspapers. Naturally 
they wero met with enthusiasm by fcho young 
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personality and speech, because of the desire 
of the youth to win persona! distinction in the 
state, and because also of the natural intel¬ 
lectual curiosity of the Greeks 
The results were first great liberty of thought, 
speech, and action, and then great license, whieli 
not even the moral force of the Socrntic move¬ 
ment Was able fully to ofT&ct in a practical way, 
though it suggested the larger life of con¬ 
ceptual thinking and acting, in which alone 
sophistic teaching may be Bubbmated. 

II. 11. II. 

Sea Gjieeoe, Education in Ancient; also 
Etiucs; Sdcuates. 
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SORBONNE, THE, — Founded in 1252 
and opened in 1257 by ltobeit- of Sorbon, chap¬ 
lain of St. Louis of Franco, ns a college lor 
poor students of theology The supreme gov¬ 
ernment of the Sorbonnc was in the hands of 
the Archdeacon, Chancellor, Doctors of Theol¬ 
ogy, Deans of the two other superior faculties, 
and the RcatoL and Pioctoi of the Univer¬ 
sity, who appointed a Proviso! or Director 
The internal management was left to the 
fellows (socu). In addition to the bursars 
(poor students, whence the Sorbonnc was 
known as damns magistrorum 'pauperrma), 
paying students weie also received. The 
course for the doctointe of theology took ten 
years to completo, and included a number of 
disputations and theses The Soibonne soon 
acquired a reputation thiougliout the civilized 
world, and many theological questions weie 
submitted for its deoision, It played ail im¬ 
portant pnrt in politics until the end of the 
sixteenth century and was marked by its in¬ 
dependent attitude toward the Papal Seo, 
Among its impoitant contiibutions was the in¬ 
troduction of the printing press into Prance in 


1409. The title of Sorbonnc came to be ap¬ 
plied to the whole of the theological faculty of 
Paris Membership in the Sorbonnc was re¬ 
garded ns an academic ells Line lion The insLiLu- 
lion declined lapiclly in the seventeenth nnd 
eighteenth centuries and was closed m 1792 
In ISOS ils buildings, erected by Richelieu, weie 
transferred to the University of Tans, and after 
1821 the faculties of arts, science, and theology 
were housed in it. In 1889 now buildings 
replaced those of the seventeenth century 
with the exception of the Ilichcheu chapel ami 
these arc now the seat of the faculties of arts 
and science, of the lucolc. dcs hivvitcB. Etudes 
(f. 1808) mul the Ecolc dcs Charles (f, ISD7) 

Seo Ekancd, Education in, UNivEiumriEa. 

References' — 

FiunkUN, A, La Soihannc. (Paris, 1B75 ) 
lUfliiDAMj, II. E/JiucrsirfH of Europe ire tha Middle 

Ages, (Oxford, 1805) 

SORIN, EDWARD (1814’1893). — Founder 
of Notre Dame University (yy); educated 
at tho Umveisifcy of Paris He became a 
member of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ciofls and engaged in missionary work among 
the Indians lie organized an institute at 
Nolle Dome, Hid m 18-12 that two years later 
was chartered ns Notre Dame University (ry. u,), 
He was anp ft ior-general of the Congregation of 
the Iloly Crabs W. S M. 

SORORITIES — See Un ate unities. 

SOUL — This term is vory liLlle used in 
psychological rtiaauaaLQtis* In tlierjLogical dis- 
cumionfl it in used to indicate that part of the 
personality which us regarded ns capable of 
independent existence apai L fiom tho body, 
The term is sometimes used to designate the 
metaphysical entity which lies back of indi¬ 
vidual mental life Since psychology denis 
with Lhc empirical manifestations of experi¬ 
ence it cannot attempt lu describe the nature 
nnd characteristics of tills metaphysical en¬ 
tity Modem psychology has sometimes been 
described to its disparagement as ,f psychology 
without a soul," Such a chnractcii nation of 
psychology is justified on the ground that no 
effort is made in the empirical science to deal 
with a metaphysical soul- This attitude of 
psychology should not be distorted into a 
denial that there is a eoul Empirical psy¬ 
chology merely refuses, like any other science, 
to discuss mclaphyaical concepts. C. H J. 

SOUND SPELLING, — Sec Spellino, 

SOURCES — See History. 

SOUTH AFRICA, EDUCATION IN. — 
South Africa, a British colony with responsible 
government; total population, 5,080,400’ 
Europeans, 1,278,025; natives, 4,001,062; 
men of Greece because of their ell arm of 
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other colored races, 019,392 (census, 1911), 
Governor-general with adinims hat ion in 
Pretoria (pop. 157,420) Parliament in 
Capetown (pop, 187,740), 

Historical, — The history of South Africa, 
aa far na European colonization is concerned, 
dates from I486 when the Portuguese voyager 
Bartholomew Diaz, lounded the Cape of Good 
Hope For a, ecu.bury and a half after this 
date the Capo was occasionally used by 
Portuguese, English, and Dutch seamen as a 
orfc of call until in 1052 under a charter issued 
y the States General of the United Provinces 
of Holland, the Dutch East India Company 
took possession of Table Bay and established 
a fort there, conflicts between the new and 
earlier Bottlers wero frequent, In 1795 the 
Cape was ceded by the Dutch to the British 
under General Craig, hut was transferred to 
Holland at the Peace of Amiens in 1S01, 
remaining for four years under the govern¬ 
ment of tho Netherlands. In 1708, during 
war in Europe, General Baird had been vic¬ 
torious over the Dutch, and the BnUsli 
Government had unofficially looked upon the 
Cape ns British Lemtory, a settlement was 
finally reached by a convention signed in 
London in 1814, British rule then com¬ 
menced under a governor, m 1825 an execu¬ 
tive council was appointed to assist, ten years 
later a legislative council wns farmed, nnd 
in 1863 government by a colonial parliament 
was established. In 1S72 responsible govern¬ 
ment was granted. 

Natal was discovered by Vasco da Gama, 
on Christmas Day, 1407. In the eighteenth 
century intermittent tiaiding went on between 
Capo Colony and Natal, and fiom early in the 
nineteenth Doers fiom the Cape continued 
to cross the mountains in yet increasing num¬ 
bers and to settle in Natal After numerous 
conflicts with tho natives these Boers pio- 
clnimed a Nat all an republic. British ships 
of war, howcvci, arrived at tho port (Durban) 
and drove the republicans inland where they 
founded Pictcimantzburg In 1843 Natal 
was officially declined a part of tho British 
Empire and in the following year was formally 
annexed to the Cape of Good Hope. Twelve 
yoais later it became a separate British colony 
and was given a limited form of rcpicsentative 
government to be superseded by responsible 
government in 1S99, 

Previous to 1830 tho Transvaal was foi the 
most part unknown to European settlers, but 
after this, dissatisfied Capo Boers trekked 
northwards, the stream of immigration con¬ 
tinuing to increase untiL the South African 
republic was established and legally recognized 
in 1852 The public treasmy nearing exhaus¬ 
tion in 1877, the Bntish government assumed 
jurisdiction over the republic, soon after 
which followed friction loading up to Majuba 
nnd the Transvaal Wav, and later to tho 
Jameson Raid and tho war of 1809 to 1902. 


After that it became a British colony and from 
1906 until 1910 enjoyed lesponmble govern¬ 
ment From 1836 onward Dutch settlers 
fiom the Cape tiekking northward began to 
settle in the country now known ns the Orange 
Flee StnLo; in 1845 the Cape government 
appointed a resident in the lcpublic, nnd three 
years later it was annexed as a colony of the 
British crown In 1S54, however, it was 
given up to the Boers nnd remained in their 
possession until the end of the Boer War. At 
the peace of Vcicciiiging the Free State be¬ 
came a pait of the British Empire to be 
governed as n Crown colony and known ag the 
Orange River Colony, responsible government 
was granted in 1900, Such is a very brief 
outline of the history of the four oolonics 
united by the Act of Union, which came into 
force on May 31, 1910 

The government of South Africa is now 
provided foi by a govcinoi-general, a cabinet 
of responsible ministers, a legislative council, 
a legislative assembly, and the provincial 
councils With union, tho central authority 
immediately took over the administration of 
university education, the lower branches to 
lomain under the provincial authorities for 
five yeais, at the end of which pciiod they 
may oi nmy bo not administered from Proton a. 
We shall, therefore, deni with the different 
systems of primary and secondary education 
in the piovincea seriatim, and later with 
uiiiYeisifcy education in the subcontinent 
Cape Colony —Fiom the earliest Dutch 
settlement of the Cape an effort was made to 

E rovide distinction, a school foi slave children 
cing established at Capetown in 1G56 nnd 
latci one for both white nnd colored children; 
while under the subsequent Bntish rule, Echools 
rapidly multiplied, Prioi to 1905 tho wholo 
educational system in the colony was volun¬ 
tary, and the education of the colored popula¬ 
tion was m tho hands of the missionaiy bodies 
The School Boaid act of that year cicatcd 
municipal nnd divisional school boards charged 
with tho establishment and control of European 
schools, at tho flame time giving rating 
powers nnd providing for the gradual intro¬ 
duction of compulsory attendance which is 
now in foi cg in two thirds of tho school-board 
areas An amending act of 1909 piovuled that 
the government should contribute toward 
all approved expenditure on the pound for 

f )ound principle, tho deficit being met by the 
oca! municipal or divisional board concerned, 
to the extent of a Is. 8d rate, tho government 
paying the remainder The school boards aio 
more powerful in the Capo than in the other 
provinces, having considerable control over 
finance and a voice in the appointment of 
teachers; they nre, moreover, expected to 
devise the beat means of meeting local needs, 
The professional administration of all except 
univeisity education is in the hands of a 
director of education who is assisted by a 
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atalT of thirty-two inspectors and a clerical 
force af eight. The public primary Rchoola 
aro divided into three classes on the basis of 
the length and completeness of the school 
course and the sufficiency of the school fltalT 
Third-class schools teach na a rule only the 
subjects o[ the elementary school course and 
generally not beyond the fifth standard. The 
standards n\o pinctieally those in vogue in 
English elementary schools, The second- 
class school irniHt teach efficiently up to stand¬ 
ard VII and must also piovide in ita cuiric- 
ulimi suoh extra subjects as may bo most 
suitable to the district it servos. First-cInga 

schools again go beyond this^ but do not 
satisfy tho full mnuireituniU of a high or 
secondary school. In addition to. theso there 
are in the Cape district boarding schools, 
private farm sahoola, poor schools, mission 
Bchools, schools for abonginca, evening sahoola, 
and special selioola, all receiving state aid 
On Aug 1, 1911, there wcjo m existence 
21 special schools, 91 first-class, 10U Bccond- 
clasa, 1000 fchiid-class schools, 2 district 
boarding schools, 20 evening schools, 901 
private farm schools, 305 poor achools, . 72S 
mission schools, and 870 school fnr aborigines, 
In addition to the ordinary school siihjccLs, 
tho following special subjects aio taught: 
music, drawing, needlework, woodwork, do¬ 
mestic science, physical culture, infant teach¬ 
ing, nature study, and elementary algebra, 
On Aug 1, 1011, the department had in its 
employment 4035 certificated tone hers (bold¬ 
ing first- or second-class ceitifielites), 2G82 
unccrtificatecl teaahorfl,nml 2503 pupil teachers* 
The chief source of supply of teach era for the 
tliird-olass schools is the pupiPtcaoJior system, 
and the department is tiying gradually to 
raise the standard of the pupil-tcncJici exami¬ 
nation and to concentrate pupils in contcis 
where a thoroughly sound training can bo 
piven, Tho colony hna four European train- 
mg colicgca and eleven native training schools, 
Tcnclicra for the scoond-clnsg achools arc drawn 
chiefly from the European linining GoUegeg, and 
the higher posts in the service arc mainly 
filled by European graduates or those of the 
University of the Cape of Good IIcpo: at tho 
same time it should be noted that tha Capo 
supplies numerous teachers to the other 
provinces 

In 1800 a beginning Wag made with tho 
eeoondary school system, when a number of 
first-class schools wero given more highly 
qualified teaching stuffs, unproved buildings, 
and bcttci equipment. There arc now forty- 
five of these schools doing work up to tho 
matriculation standard of the Capo University, 
In 100 G a special inspector wa3 appointed for 
their supervision and control. 

Natal,—The government of Natal first 
began to ccluonto European children in 1840, 
when a school was opened at Pietermaritzburg, 
In the following year, Durban obtained rt school 


also, Tim first board of education was 
appointed in 1873, and in 1877 a law was 
passed bringing public education under a 
council of education, which wns to appoint 
iriflpcctora to work under the director of 
education, the latter officer hitherto having 
been a medium through which the governor 
in council hrul controlled education in Natal, 
The colony obtained responsible government in 
1894, on which date Dig council of education 
disappeared, nnd henceforth the minister for 
education exercised authority tliiough tho 
director and his stall. 

The principle at the root of tho Natal system 
of education is that Ljia state is wholly respon¬ 
sible Cor the primary education, of ita chil¬ 
dren All European children arc compelled 
to attend, gome school unless their education 
is otherwise provided for, ceitain exemptions 
in the case of poverty or difficulty of trans¬ 
port being granted, About two thirds of 
the ’European children are educated entirely 
by the state, and the lemaimlcr by denomi¬ 
nation nl or private bodicn subsidized by the 
government. Wherever the circumstances 
justify it, government selioola are substituted 
for subsidized schools 

The ad mi ilia ti alive staff coiiaiatg of a siipci- 
intendont, a secretary, five cloikg, three 
inspectors, thvee nssiBtant inspectors, and two 
subinapcotois of schools IIy neb 5, 1010, it 
waa enacted that advisory School committees 
might bo constituted for All municipal and 
local townships and foi govoirnncnt-nidcd 
schools outside boroughs nnd townships, tho 
fmmtion of such connniLlcca being to offer 
culvico to tho department of education on 
ciny matters relating to education. All tho 
European primary selioola of the province aio 
either supported or aided by government; 
of them fifty are government schools nntl 
ninety (many of them farm schools) are 
state-aided schools For the Indian popula¬ 
tion there are five government and VwenLy- 
nina aided schools, and for colored children 
two af tho former and twenty of the latter, 
The province also lias two art schools and a 
training college foi teachers, ns well ns two 
schools that may be defined as a combination 
of ovemng-coiiLinuaticm and prcpnrntoiy- 
technical schools The education of the natives 
is undertaken by various missionary oignniza- 
tiom which ara in receipt of government aid, 
subject to tho fiatigfncloiy reports of the 
government inspector Pupils attending 
government schools aro charged fees ranging 
from Is. to 5s per month, but no ono family 
pays more than 10s,, and romiflsiong of fcoa 
arc maria til coitnin eases Touchers for Natal 
Bohaols arc either trained for their work in the 
colony or drawn fiom overseas or horn tho 
other provinces. The Natal trained teachora 
mu student teachers who bavo attended 
classes at tho government training college, 
some ol them taking higher work at the 
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University College, Tho department issues 
first-, second-, and third-class certificates, 
Secondary education is provided in the two 
government secondary sohoolfi (Marifczburg 
and Durban), in numerous aided schools, 
and in certain private enterprise schools, all 
with boarding establishments, attached Tho 
fees in the government schools are 16s. per 
month in the lowest division atid 20s, per 
month in the highest division, 

Transvaal. — Tho organization of education 
in the Trnnsvaal dates fiom 1874 (Law No, 4) 
when ward (or farm schools) and district 
(or town schools) were subsidized by the 
government, and instiuction was given m 
Dutch 1 or English at the option of the ptircnL 
In 1832 Dutoh was made the legal medium of 
instruction, but the law was not veiy rigidly 
enforced. The war (1890 to 1902) suspended 
most educational activity; but in 1003 an edu¬ 
cation ordinance (holding for the Transvaal 
and the Orange Rivei Colony) provided for 
compulsory free pi unary education, and the 
instruction might be in and through Dutch 
up to a maximum of five horns per week. In 
the same year these two provinces were 
separated for the administration of education 
The Education act of 1007 extended the use 
of the Dutch medium, and resulted in tho 
government taking over tho majority of tho 
private schools 

The primary schools foi European children 
(717 in number) aie under the control of the 
council of education (consisting of five), the 
education department, and the local school 
boards, " Tho board is the local agent of the 
department; it inquires into local needs and 
advises ha\v these nmy best be met, It is 
ultimately dependent on tho central depart¬ 
ment foi tho execution of its wishes, the logical 
aonseaucncc of the fact that all moneys arc 
provided from the central cvcjhcqiici," The 
education department compiiscs a director, 
a acciotmy and oleiical staff, and fourteen 
inspectors, with one assistant inspector, The 
high schools arc inspected by the director, 
in concert with professors fioin the university 
colleges m the province. Tho primary schools 
comprise 13S government town schools, 640 
government countiy schools (Class l, 22; 
Class 2, 22, Class 3, 49, Class 4, 501), 33 
government-aided schools, and one industrial 
school with a primary department There 
arc 12 government schools foi coloicd chil¬ 
dren and 220 government-aided mission 
schools engaged in native education 

The teachers foi the primary schools are, 
supplied by tho pupil-teacher system and their 
training is carried out m one or other of tho 
three training colleges, There arc three classes 

1 Tlic Dutoh BpoVcn In South Africa is of coiirac not 
lUfili Dutch but a very von able pntola devoid of any 
standard fonturca. An attempt fa now being made to 
establish Hif$h Dutoh, but tho majority of tho Dutoh 
m South Africa bUII favor the Toni, 


of professional certificate Teachers for native 
schools are trained in one or other of four state- 
aided native training institutions. On June 30, 
1910, there were in the Transvaal education 
servico (excluding higher education) 1083 
male and 085 female teachers, certificated and 
uncee ti fieated t akon to gather 

In the Transvaal at present (1012) there 
are six state-aided secondary schools, throe for 
boys, two for girls, and one a mixed school. 
Tho boys' and girls' schools have classes 
of stand aid IY and Y primary attainment 
(which may bo regarded as their preparatory 
departments) and above 'these forms I-V. 
The mixed school mentioned takes pupils 
of lower attainments and retains some of 
them until they take the intermediate exam¬ 
ination of tho Cape Umvcisity. This ar¬ 
rangement is, however, to end, and work in 
the schools will in future not go beyond the 
matriculation standard, after which tho work 
is taken up by the university colleges. 

Orange Free State, — Organized stato edu¬ 
cation in the Orange Free Stato began in 1874 
when a government inspector was appointed 
and a department of public education In¬ 
stituted pursuant to the Public Education act 
of that year, from which time steady progiess 
took place until intcriupted by the war, aftei 
which lcconatmction had to take place, In 
100B, shortly after responsible government was 
granted, the school act (still in force) was 
passed This law piovided public primary 
and secondary schools, abolished the education 
tnx / divided the colony into twenty-nine school 
divisions, each with a school board of nine mcm- 
beis, established school committees of from five 
to seven members, and fixed their poweifl, ns 
well e\S pronounced upon the medium of in¬ 
struction (English or Dutch), The duties of 
the local school committees are to bring to the 
notice of the education department any 
matter concerning the welfare of the school, 
to insure the good order of the premises, to 
take a limited part in the appointment of 
teachers, to fix school tunes (provided that 
the length of the school day is not affected), 
to exorcise jurisdiction over the admission and 
expulsion of pupils, and such othci duties as 
the department may delegate to it. Tho 
boards are of an advisory nature, especially 
with reference to the piovieion of schools or 
school accommodation in their particular dis¬ 
tricts, and have ccitain powers over finance. 
On May 30, 1910, there were 348 public and 
103 aided schools in the province, and tho 
teachers numbered 423 males and 307 females. 
Hero, as in the Transvaal, the work of the 
schools has to be modified because of the dual 
language question, Considerable dissatis¬ 
faction and friction having arisen in connec¬ 
tion with the interpretation of the language 
clauses of the act, schools arose, known 
locally as u council schools, 11 supported by 
voluntary contributions They were ad mini s- 
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tercd by an inspector whom the government 
had dismissed for "unsympnthetio inter¬ 
pretation of Education act,” but they 
have since been taken over by the government 
and several of them Qre now doing excellent 
work where otherwise there would be no 
school. 

The classification and grading of teachers 
is performed by a council of examiners, 
consisting of three professors of the local 
"University College and two other gentlomen 
This council likewise conducts examinations 
for the teachers' certificates. At Grey Uni¬ 
versity College, them is a professor of educa¬ 
tion, and teachers may there puisne a one- 
year coiiTse of professional training; others 
qi’o provided for at the normal school and 
the normal practicing school An industrial 
school (i,e. a trade school, not a reformatory), 
together with n preparatory technical school, 
provide training in the h amber id ts, Native 
education is loft to the various missionary 
societies which have organized mission schools, 
and are in receipt of government grants. 

Three government schools (two for boys, 

one for girls) provide for secondary education; 
there are m addition numerous privuta schools 
and one or two of the council schools referred 
to in the pi deeding paragraph are doing work 
of a secondary type. 

General —In considering the development 
of education in South Africa one must not 
forget that during the Boer War the school 
ByBterns were considerably disorganized; tins 
Waa especially the case m the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free Stato Splendid work was 
done, however, by numerous schools in Uio 
refugee camps In tile Cape the disturbance 
vms lesa compute and in Natal was limited 
to the more northern acetions 

The Union of South Africn spent last year 
(1911) £1,646,818 on education otliei than 
university education, apportioned among the 
provinces ns follows, Gape Colony, £983,423, 
Natal, £103,339, the Transvaal, £040,207, 
and tlio Orange Free State, £200,849. Pri¬ 
mary education is compulsory tlnougliout 
the Union except in a few districts in Capo 
Colony and is free except in Natal and a few 
special eases in the other provinces 

A rigid segregation of white and colored 
children has been effected every where except 
in about 15 per cent o[ the schools in Cape 
Colony, which formerly educated white and 
colored children together in many of its 
flqhoois The decision as to who mo colored 
children Tests with the school boards 

South Africa, it must not be forgotten, ia a 
bilingual country, a fact which alTeats the 
soliooIs in a striking degree. In Cnpcj Colony 
in about 90 per cent of the schools the medium 
of iuBtructimi is Engliahj in Natal, which la 
colonized almost throughout by British, tho 
difficulty scarcely arises In tho Transvaal, 
tho first steps of instruction arc in tho nativo 


tongue, of the child, then English is gradually 
introduced and proflcionoy in it ia regarded 
me a condition of pi emotion In the Oran go 
Free State there has been the moat friotion 
and trouble. The law now demands that Up 
to standard 4 a child ho taught in the lan- 
uage ho best undoralands, and after this tlmfc 
o bo taught both languages, exemption from 
either being obtainable at the request of tho 
parent. 

Dutch naturally enters into the curricula of 
nil schools, which arc otherwise very like tho 
curricula of similar schools in the United 
Kingdom One result of this ia that compara¬ 
tively few children select Frondl or German na 
a sehoel aubjeot. 

The salaries^ of teachers are on an incre¬ 
mental scale; in the Tiansvaal, principals of 
high schools, men £000-800, women, £400- 
600; Assistants, men, £440-500, £330-425 
£280-320, Yeomen, £330-435, £230-300, £200- 
240, according to grade, All other schools, 
principals, men, £500-600 (first class), £435- 
536 (second ohiFs), £320-430 (third class); 
women, second class. £370-430, third climg, 
£2G0-33Q, In the other provinces the BidarieB 
arc slightly lcssj since living is somewhat 
cheaper 

University Education. — Higher education 
is under the immediate control of the Union 
administration. It is provided by the Uni¬ 
versity of the Capo of Good Hope; the South 
African College, Capetown, Victoria College, 
StellonboGch; the Huguenot College for Women 
and Rhodes University College, Grahamtown; 
Natal University College. Pietermaritzburg; 
Transvaal University College, Pretoria; mid 
Gray University College, Bloemfontein Tho 
University of the Capo ia purely an examining 
body at present. It grants degrees in arts, 
lawj science, and divinity, and diplomas in 
engineering. The standard school examina¬ 
tions of South Africa aro also conducted by 
the uuivcmty It Is governed by a council 
which in turn is advised by a spnatus (meeting 
for a week annually), consisting of the pro¬ 
fessors of the various colleges; certain pro¬ 
fess ora ftio also members of the council. 
The university colleges prep ere students for 
degrees of tho university. Each college in 
governed by a council and a senate of the 
professors. The South African College, Vic¬ 
toria College, and Rhodes College have endow¬ 
ments and arc government-aided; the others 
are at present maintained by the government. 

In audition to these there is in Johannesburg 
the South African School of Mines and 
Technology, which tenches science and aon- 
duots courses and grants diplomas in applied 
science It is in a nourishing condition and 
supplies trained moil for tho industries of the 
Rand. 

The estimates of expenditure for higher 
education in 1011-1012 are as follows: 
administration, £0185; Capo TJnlvorsity, 
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£11,750, South African College, £17,007, 
Victoria. College, £11,344, Huguenot College, 
£2580; Natal University College, £G385, 
Grey College, £9540; Rhoclea University 
College, £7169; Transvaal University Col¬ 
lege, £10,332, South African School of Mines, 
£15,608; bursaries and maintenance of 
teachers, £10,540, various, £960, total, 
£109,520 

Agricultural education is administcicd by 
the A gr icultui til D op artment; it la pi o motc el 
by agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations throughout the Union, involving a 
total expenditure of £05,629, O. W 

RelwanCBB — 

England, Board of Education Special Report on. 
jBdiiLa/iOTirtJ Subjects, Vol V (IU01), pp 1-210, 
(1) History and Present Slate of Education xn 
Cape Colony, (2) System of Education m Natal 
Vol VIII (1002), pp 071-904 Sketch of Educa¬ 
tional Work. \n the late South African Republic, 
Vol XIII (1005), pp 333-345 Reports on the 
Trainijiff of Native Races, 

Reports and publicntiona of the Dopartmonta of Edu¬ 
cation of each colony, 

SOUTH AMERICA, — See AuqentinE Re¬ 

public, Brazil, Chile, etc. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF, — It is 
located in the South Atlantic division, and lias 
a land area of 30.170 square miles, In 1910 
South Carolina had a total papulation of 
1,615,400, and a density of population of 
49,7 poisons per square mile, 

Educational History —No action of any 
ldnd looking toward the establishment of 
schools was taken in the colony before 1710. 
The uGts of 1710 and 1712, providing [or tlio 
establishment of a free school in Charleston, 
represent the first legislation on the subject 
in the colony These acts, liowcvei. merely 
provided for the admission of twelve free 
scholars, in return foi the free use of lands and 
buildings, while all others wero to be charged 
£4 each. Provision for the extension of this 
plan of a school beyond Charieaton was mado 
in a proviso that any country parish might 
grant £10 toward the maintenance of a school¬ 
master, approved by the vestry The veatnes 
might also giant £12 toward the building of a 
BchoolliousG in the parish. These laws pro¬ 
vided a general plan for education in tho 
colony, but few schools were ever organized 
undci it, The proprietary form of government 
was not conducive to educational advancement, 
and, after the surrender of the charter to tile 
crown in 1729, no further action was taken for 
nearly a century. Charity foundations and 
religious schools supplied all of tho education 
available until some time after the beginning 
of the national period. 

South Carolina formed a state constitution 
m 1776, anotlici in 1776, and still another in 
1790, but in none af the so was there any 
mention of education, The constitution of 
1790 was amended seven times by 1850, but 
vol, Y —2 n 


with no mention of education m any of the 
amendments. The constitution of IS65 was 
similarly silent, and it was not until 1868 
that any constitutional provision for education 
was made. 

In 1811, on the petition of several counties, 
the legislntuie passed an act intended to pro¬ 
vide a system of free flcliooh, npen to all white 
children of school age The law was deemed 
provisional nnd expellmcntal, but it lemaincd, 
except for tho city of Charleston, until swept 
away by the Civil War. School commit 
eioiicis wera appointed for eaoh school by tho 
legislature, to supervise the school, The 
" 3 R’fl ” were to be taught in each, with such 
other studies ns the commissioners should 
direct Threo hundred dollars wns appro¬ 
priated foi each school, while the peoplo were 
to furnish the school houses Though every 
white child of suitable ago in the district had 
a right to attend the school established, pref¬ 
erence wns to be given, in caso of a shortage 
of funds, to destitute orphans and to tho 
children of the poor TLub virtually limited 
tho schools to charity schools, 

In 1812 and 1814 the school com mission era 
wore directed to make statistical rcLurns ns to 
the working of the school system, and the 
Comptroller of State was directed to prepnro 
forms and to collect and tabulate the leturna. 
By 1818 not ono tim'd of the schools had made 
reports, so that in 1819 the distribution of 
state aid was conditioned upon the proper 
returns having been made, and in 1822 a fine 
was further imposed for failure In 1829 tho 
Htate compti oiler was directed to keep regular 
accouutg with the districts, aiul ta make an 
annual report on the subject to tlio legislature 
In 1836 the partition of the districts into divi¬ 
sions, under school trustees, the examination 
of teachers, and the appointment of a legis¬ 
lative committee to investigate and rcpoit, 
wcie provided for, The leport made a num¬ 
ber or recommendations, one of which was tho 
appointment of a state superintendent, and 
concluded M that none bnt poor orphans and 
children of indigent and necessitous parents 
should be educated at the expense of tlio 
state/' A number of the governors of the 
stitc took a broader view, urged tho creation 
of a real state free school sysLein, and called 
attention to the example set by Charleston, 
but without nvml It was not until after 
1870 that a real state free school system was 
cicatcd, 

In 1854 the commissioners for the schools of 
the city of Charleston petitioned tho legisla¬ 
ture for permission to establish a common 
school ey at cm for the fico education of all 
This was granted, and tlio new school system 
was inaugurated in 1856, The mam feature 
of the bill was permission to levy a city tax, 
up to 15 per cent, to provido foi the necessary 
schools In 1858 the city established a girls' 
high school, with a normal department 
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aUnolied, and in I860 the school was provided in tho development of the state school system 
with a well-equipped high school building, wus acuoniplished until after the beginning of 
The Civil War chocked the development, but tho educational campaign in 1003, 
after its close tho work was again taken up mnl This campaign has been continued and hns 
Gained forward, ao that by lBftO the city had ti bovnc- much lcccnt fiuit. In 1904 a sohool 
well-organized public school system. library Inw was obtained In 1905 night 

The new constitution of 1968 made the fust schools wcic included for the enrollment grants■ 
constitutional provision fox education m the tho county 5 per cent school building md law 
history of the state, but owing largely to was passed, the state tcuohera 1 leading circle 
popular prejudice against this Reconstruction work was begun; tho state board of cduca- 
sohool system, tho legislature for some years tion was given power to approve institutions 
did little to carry these constitutional provi- for tcaohera' credentials; the school library 
Hions into effect. Thu state, foi the first law was impioyedj a compulsory vaccination 
time, was oiganizcd into conn lies, anil county law was passed; and South Carolina Dnv was 
school commissioners (superintendents) and designated for observance in the schools, 
county boards of examiners were created. In 1007 the high school law, with stnto aidj 
Tlie first state superintendent of public was obtained, as was ft law to pci nut districts 
instruction was elected in 1509, nnd a dopn.it- to bond themselves For sohool house building, 
ment of education was organized by legislative In 1900 a lmv intended to equalize educational 
act that yem, In 1870 a now act defined the burdens somewhat and to lengthen the school 
duties of the state sup Grin ten dent and of the tcim was passed, and a state appropriation 
county commissioners, provided for Lhe catab- was made to carry it into effect. In 1010 the 
lialunent of school districts, for annual icpoi la, maximum local tax levy was increased from 
for a course of study, and for a school census, foul to eight mills, a building law carrying 
In 1871 a state board of education was state aid was passed, mul tax and pension 
created, and provisions were made Tor uni- legislation for tho city of Charleston wns 
form textbooks, a county board of examiners, enacted In both 1911 and 1912 efforts woro 
examination of teachers, and tlie apportion- made to scciug the adoption of a revised and 
meat of such funds qs weio from time to time improved school code, piepared by an Edu- 
appropriated by the legislature. cationid Commission, but without success. 

The real beginning ol the state school Bys- In 1012 an Act regulating the employment of 
tern in South Carolina dates from about 1877, children and a law piovidiiig for graded and 
arter tho close of the reconstruction period, consolidated schools in ruial districts, with 
The state superintendent that year rcpoiLcd stato aid, were seemed 

tho employment of over 3000 teachers ami Present School System —At tho head of 
an enrollment in excess of 100,000, nn against the present school eye Lem of South Carolina 
769 teachers and 30,418 pupils in 1B70. In is ft state board of education and a state 
1878 the constitution was amended to provide superintendent of education, The state 
lor the compulsory levy of a general two-mill board of education 1ms power to adopt rules 
tax, in place of the previous legislative appro- and regulations, not inconsistent with law, for 
pnations. The town of Winnaboro was also the government of tho schools, for tho evami- 
permitted to levy an additional two-miU nation of teachers, for the examination of 
tax. This marked the beginning not only of candidates for the state scholarships m col- 
local taxation but of special Acts for schools leges, for the pure base of school supplies, for tho 
as well. This special legislation continued conduct of the reading circle, and for tho 

until forbidden by the now constitution of distribution of the appropriation to equalize 

1896 and covered all aorta of apodal permis- educational advantages; they may prescribe 
flion. In this year a new school code was n course of study foi both day and evening 

adopted, and this has formed the legal basis schools; must adopt a uniform aeries or text- 

for the system ever since _ books for bath elementary and secondary 

In 1995 a new state constitution was adopted, schools, and must compile lists of school 
the most marked educational features of which, libiary books, from which purchases must he 
woro an increase m the general tax levy to made; may grant state teachers 1 certificates' 
three mills in each county; permission to levy may accicdit institutions for the granting of 
a state tax to supply county deficiencies, with teachers 1 certificates; may review deciaioiig 
the net income from the sale and license of on schuol questions, Appealed from county 
liquors to be devoted to thiB purpose; and boards; must approve all plana for school 
the embodiment in the constitution of mast buildings for the building at which state or 
of the prominent features of the school ay p tem county aid is to be granted; mul may be given 
ho fai evolved. The Clcinson Agricultural other duties by law The board nerves ex 
College for rmdea was opened m 1893, aud the ojjicto as a state high bcUooI board, with power 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial College for to control tho grants of slate aid to high schools, 
females Wfta opened in 1S95. In 1S90 summer The state high school inapccioi aata jib its 
schools took the place or the Institutes, but agent, The state superintendent or eduerv- 
Lheso were discontinued in 1900. Little elac tion ib elected by the people, for two-year 
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terms. He acts, in part, as tho executive 
officei of the state board, but largely on his 
oivn initiative. It is his duty to supervise 
the schools of the state, to visit tho counties, 
to deliver addresses, and to awaken intcicst 
in educational matters. He makes an annual 
report through the governor to the legislature, 
and perfonne such other duties na may be 
delegated to him by law or by the state board 
of education IIo is assisted by a state 
high school inspector, and a state rural school 
inspector 

For each county there is a county board of 
education and a county superintendent of 
education. The county board consists af tho 
county superintendent, and two others, ap¬ 
pointed by the state board of education, for 
two-year terms lb is the duty of each county 
board to enforce the course of study and the 
use of the roquired textbooks, to serve as 
an advisoiy body to the county superintendent 
and ns n court of appeal for district disputes, 
to giant all county tcnchois' coi fcificates, on 
examination, using questions gout out by the 
state boaid, to divide the county into school 
districts and cieate new districts, to approve 
of proposed sales of school district property; 
to regulate the times of opening and closing of 
the schools; to approve all grants of aid for 
school libraries, schoolhouses, and consoli¬ 
dated schools; and to conduct elections for the 
voting of district taxes and the organizing of 
high schools The county superintendent 
of education is elected by the people, for two- 
year terms in twenty-three counties, and Tor 
four-year terms in twenty counties. It is the 
duty of the county superintendent to visit and 
inspect the schools annually, to advise with 
teachers and trustees, to aid the trustees in 
the collection of the poll taxes, to make an 
annual report as to claims filed and allowed, 
to approve all school warrants issued by district 
authorities, and to designate dcpositoiiea for 
the sale of textbooks 

Each county is divided into n number of 
Echool districts, for each of which the county 
board of education appoints three trustees 
for two-year terms, with power reserved to 
removo the sumo for cause They must 
provide suitable schoolhouses; may transfer 
oliildi on to other school districts, mid may 
suspend or expel them; may employ teachers 
mid dismiss them for causa; and may call 
school meetings of the district for consultation. 
They me charged with the care and manage¬ 
ment of the school property, and willi the 
visitation and inspection of the schools, The 
action of the district boards of tiustces in the 
matter or fixing tcnchcrs J salaries is subject 
to review by tlic county board of education. 

School Support.—The constitutional thrcc- 
mill tax is a xequired county school tax, levied 
by tho aountv boards of education A poll 
tax of one dollar, nil dog taxes, and the pro¬ 
ceeds of all district school taxes go to the 


school districts whole paid. While the mnxi- 
muin rate of district taxation which can be 
voted is eight nulls, some districts, orgnmzed 
under tho oLd special laws, may vote ns high 
as twelve mills The not pioceeds of the 
county dispensaries go to the counties, while 
the net pioceeds of the state dispensaries are 
used to pay the state appropriations made for 
schools, Apart fiom certain specific grants, 
all state and comity money is apportioned on 
the basis of a ten-day enrollment in the schools 
of the county or district 

Teachers and Training — For the training 
of future tcaohcra the statu maintains the 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial College at 
Hock Hill, for tho training of white femalo 
teachers, and the Colored Noimal, Industrial, 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Orangeburg for colored students, The 
Memminger Normal School in the city of 
Charleston is a city normal school In an 
effort to procliro a body of trained teachers 
for the schools, the state board or education 
has approved the course of instruction in 
twenty institutions for white students and 
nine for colored students in the state, the 
graduates of which are exempt from the 
teachers' examinations. Tho examination ques¬ 
tions are prepared under the direction of tho 
stale boaid of education, and arc uniform 
throughout the state State tcachcis’ certifi¬ 
cates are also granted by the stnlo boaid, 

Educational Conditions —The conditions 
surrounding education m South Carolina 
make the maintenance of a fieo public school 
system a difficult task, There are approxi¬ 
mately six colored persons to every four white 
persons in the state In only one state 
(Mississippi) is there a larger percentage of 
colored people, and in bub toil of the forty- 
thice counties of the state do the whites exceed 
the blacks The state is essentially rural and 
agricultural, and idatively poor. 

The school torm is shoit, being still only 
about an average of 100 days, A three- 
months' term is required by^ law, The ele¬ 
mentary school courso is divided into seven 
grades, and the high school course covers the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades. 
Uniform textbooks aie adopted for both 
elementaly and high schools, and sold to 
upiIs through depositories at contract prices, 
ndigcnt pupils may have books loaned to them 
free. Separate schools for the two races are 
mandat 01 y In the state there are more than 
seventy-five school districts which were oreated 
previous to 1995 by special legislative acts, 
and these enjoy many privileges and exemp¬ 
tions, among wliieh are other taxing limits and 
freedom in the adoption of courses of study 
and textbooks. 

Secondary Educationi,—The highsahool act 
of 1007 provided for aid to rural rather than 
city high schools, aa ail towns of over 2500 
inhabitants were exoluded from state aid. 
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Ting cut nut ftliouL a score of towns, most of 
wine h maintain high schools, In 1910-1911, 
137 high schools, in forty-one of the forty- 
tlirco counties, received some slate aid, AJI 
aided schools must offer mstmotion in manual 
training, domestic science, and agnculture, 
and must levy a local two-null tax foj support 
Four public high schools for the coloicd race 
arc reported fur the state, while nineteen 
private and dcnomiuaUoiml schools, colleges, 
and normal schools, offciing secondary and 
sometimes collegiate instruction, aro ^ open 
to them. Many of these aro industrial in 
type . 

Higher and Specie Education. — The Uni¬ 
versity of South Cai olhm At Columbia, and 
the Cleinson AgrioulkuiAl College at Clcinson, 
[Stand at the head or the public school system 
of the state, The Citadel, at Charleston, the 
military college of South Cnrolim, is also n 
state institution, ns is Confederate Homo 
College,, also at Charleston. The College of 
Charleston is a city college. The Colored 
Norm ill, Indus fcunl, Agricultural, and Mechan¬ 
ical College at Orangeburg is n state institu¬ 
tion oJTcring collegmto instruction for the 
ooloied race. In addition to these a largo 
numher of private mul denominational col¬ 
leges nssist m the work of higher education, 
there being sixteen listed for whites (eight of 
these foi women only), and five ng offering 
instruction of collegiate gitule foi tho. colored 
pace. The South Carolina Institution for the 
Education of tho Deaf and Blind at Cctltu 
Springs is the anc institution maintained by 
the state for the education of special classes. 

E V C. 

Referenesfl — 

Tin. Repts Stale Supl. Educ S, Car , lflOH to (Into 
Constitutions of 3, Car,, 1770, 1778, 1700, 1000. 1808, 
1805 

General School Law of 3 Car,, 1011 cd and supple- 
mcnls 

Mayo, A, D Tho Am. Common Solioal in tho South¬ 
ern S lutes, 1700-1840, jji Rep V S Com Editc , 

me-im, Voi i, pu m-m 

Organizulion ond Dovcl opuient of tho Am Common 
School in the South, J8J0-18Q0: Ibid, 1800-1000, 
VdI. h UP 100-472. 

MEiinvETJiBn, C History of Higher Education m 
3, Car, with a Sketch of tho Fm School System 
U.S H«c E<Kig. Cxrc. fn/ Ho. 3, 1HB& 

IIamaqb, D J Local Government and Free Schools 
\n S . Car. (Johns Hopkins Studies tn Hi&t, and 
Pal Sck., I. No 12, 1883 ) 

SOUTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF. 
COLUMBIA, S.C — The South Carolina Col¬ 
lege was clmitorcd by the general assembly 
in 1801, and opened its first session Jnrmmy 10, 
1805. 

It continued in successful operation down 
to June, 1862 when its buildings were taken 
pos=csgion of by the confederate government, 
and used as n hospital until the close of the 
war. 

Its charLor wns amended by the legislature 
ip 1805 and in 1SQG it wna reopened as the 
University of South Carolina, ft was again 


closed in 1877 in consequence of the unsettled 
political condition of tho state 

In 1877 the charter was apaiu amended and 
the univciaity was divided into two branches 
— the one, situated at Columbia, styled the 
South Carolina College, the other, situated 
at Orangeburg, Claflin College. 

In 1830 the branch at Columbia was re¬ 
opened ns tho South Carolina College of agu- 
culture and muchaiLies. In 1882 additional 

professors were appointed and the namo wag 
changed by omitting the words " of agricul¬ 
ture and mechanics.'’ It retained its agricul¬ 
tural and mechanical departments but 
departments of ancient languages, of modem 
languages, of philosophy, and of history and 
political science were added. In 1884 the 
law school wag organized During the suc¬ 
ceeding years, still other professors and 
instructors wore appointed, until tho end 
of the year 1S97-18S8 the number was sixteen, 
In Deccmbei, IS97 the chiirtei was again 
amondccl, and tho South Carolina College 
was changed to the University of South 
Carolina, which title it hna lctained through 
two subsequent lcorgHiiizntions. 

In 1804 tcacheia' courses were added and 
a professoiflhip of pedagogics was estab¬ 
lished. These courses began Septcmbei, 1804, 
and have since boon giently onlargcd. 

In 1891, by an act of the gcneial assembly, 
women worn admitted to any comae, tcfuIut 
or specinl, foi wluoh they should bo qualified. 

Since the rcoigamzation of 1906 the courses 
of study in all departments have been largely 
multiplied and expanded The law school 
has been greatly enlarged and the Buhool of 
engineering hna been added. A system of 
university extension lectures has been in- 
auguiAted and vital connection established 
between the teachers' school of the univci- 
sity and the public Hchool system of the state 
The total student enrollment for 1911-1912 
wan 433. The faculty nurtibGiccl twenty-six 
piofessors and twelve assistants. Y. S. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, STATE OF. — Ad¬ 
mitted to tho Union ns the forlioth afcatc in 
1BS9, la located in the north central divi¬ 
sion, and has a land area of 76,850 square 
miles. For administrative purposes the state 
is divided into fifty-seven counties, and these 
in turn into townships, or school districts, 
In 1910 South Dakota had n total population 
of 583,889, and a density of population of 
7.0 persons pci 4 square mile. 

Educational History. — The educational his¬ 
tory of the teiritory o f Dakota, up bo its divi¬ 
sion Lind admission ad two states in 1889, has 
been traced under Nuutk Dakota, State of. 
Tina state of South Dakota continued moat of 
tho laws and educational policy of the earlier 
combined teiritory, Tho new state canati- 
tution, formed in 1880, made detailed provision 
foi a fllnto school system and throw many 
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safeguaids about tho various laud grants made states foi use in South Dakota; directs the 
for education A general and umfoim publia annual examination on the state tcnchois J 
school system, fiec fiom sectarian control, leading circle work; serves as a incmbei of 
was made mandatory The state on its the btate teachers' reading ciicle board of 
organization continued the territorial school managers, and makes a biennial report to tho 
law as it had been evolved, but tho state governor, 

hoard of education, not having been made a While having no state board of education, 
constitutional body, was abolished at the first- the state has three Bbate boaida which possess 
session of the state legislature some of the functions exercised elsewhere by 

During the first ten years of statehood tho such bodies The state board of school and 
now state suffered much fiom hard times and public lands consists of the governor and the 
lack of settlers, Dmmg tins time substantial state auditor, ct ojficio, and the commissioner 
progress in extending the school system was of school and public lands, elected by the 
made but little new legislation was pioposcd people foi two-year terms. The elected com- 
or adopted In 1SDG the Springfield Noimal missioner nets as the executive officer of the 
School was established In 1001 a school board, while the board as a body approves 

library law was enacted, which piavidcd for all loans, lc^es, sales, and investments A 

$10 a year of aid for each district In 1011 second state body ib a state boaul of regents 
the amount was :ncieased to $50 a year, for the higher and special mgtitutions of the 
In 1902 the school for the feeble-minded, in state. This board consists of the governor, 
the asylum at Redfern, and the Northern, and five others appointed by him for six-year 
Normal and Industrial School, at Abeidcen, terms, each of the appointed members being 
were opened. In 1903 county conventions paid S1GO0 a yeai and traveling expenses, 
of school ofliccis wcic authouzed. A uniform This board has control oT all tho lnghci and 
certification law and a township high school special institutions maintained by the state, 
law were also passed ui 1903, Iu 1907 a state holds piopcrty and makes conti acts, employs 
board of mnnftgeis foi the state benchers 1 the faculties mid fixes thcii compensations; 

reading cuclc was provided for, with state 1ms power to authorize courses, departments, 

direction; a state boaid of examiners ap- and textbooks; may make all necessary rules 
pointed; and the certification of teachers trims- and regulations, fix Ilia requirements for en- 
Ioired, in pait, to the state school authorities trance and graduation, ancl giant degrees; 
In 1900 districts not providing a high school and hna control of tho funds of the different 
were ordered to pay high school tuition for .state institutions, the state ticn,surer acting 
eighth grado graduates; and patrons of as tvcaaurci for the boaid, This body ia 

schools were permitted, by petition, to compel particularly charged with the prevention of 
the appointment of desired teachers, In unnoccssmy duplication of instruction or 

1911 high school departments of agriculture, departments in the different state institutions, 
manual tinining, and domestic economy were acting thus as a board of control for the 
provided for, payments of transportation lnghei institutions of tho state. The boaid 
grants to parents wore authorized; the issue ulso hns control of farmers' institutes, the 

of all ccitiPicatcs was transferred from the geological and natural history survey of the 

counties to the state, and party designations state, and the gathering of mctcoiologicnl 
in the nomination and election of school offi- statistics. The boaid makes n biennial repoifc 
ccis were abolished, to the legislature The state board of 

Present School System — At the head of managers of the teachers' leading ciicic 
the pieaent school system in South Dakota consists of the superintendent of public in¬ 
is a state superintendent of public mstmctioiij stiuction, the president of the state tcacheifl' 
elected by the people for two-ycm terms, association, and one county supenntendent. 
He is charged with the general supervision of elected-by the county superintendents' asao- 
the schools and school superintendents of the ciation This board selects the books to be 
state He holds an annual convention of studied and outlines the reading circle woik for 
the county supenntendents of the state for the the year 

consideration of educational questions, ren- For each county there- is n county sup Grin¬ 
ders written decisions on tho school law; tendent or schools, elected for two-year terms 
inspects all high schools, and accredit! them and ineligible for moic than two teims msucccs- 
to tho state highoi institutions, issues rules sian He must hold a fiist-grnde or higher 
and regulations for the conduct of county state certificate, nnd unless eligible his name 
normal tcacUeia’ institutes-; approves a list cannot go on the ballot. The maximum salary 
of institute conductors, and holds a meeting is $1500 ayeru. His duties include the visita- 
with them each year to plan the institute tion aiul general Biipeivision of the schools 
work, approves all plana for the constmction of the county, and in towns of less than 1000 
of flchoolhouscs, prepares nil questions for the population Ins supervision is direct. He must 
examination of teachcisi, grades all papers, hold local tcnchcis 1 institutes in each institute 
and issues all teachers' certificates outside of distuct at least twice each yeni; may also 
cities; may validate certificates from othei hold ft two days' county teachcis' institute each 
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ycfti; unci must hold an annual comity normal 
teachers 1 institute of nt least five days* dura¬ 
tion enoh summer, employing a conductor 
approved by the state superintendent He 
also holds o'district school afficcra’ convention 
each year, may order sanitary changes in any 
district up to a cost of $50; makes an annual 
examination of the district officeis' accounts, 
and approves all district reports; acts as a 
medium of communication between the state 
superintendent and the tcaclieia and people 
of the districts; may dose schools, in case of 
the spread of disease, apportions tho school 
money to tho districts, acts a^ agent for the 
state superintendent in conduating the exami¬ 
nations for teachers' certificates; appoints 
district school trustees to Fill vacancies; act a 
ex officio as n tiimnt officer for all districts 
not having a truant officer; calls special 
elections in the districts to decide questions 
of organization; and makes an annual lcport 
to the state superintendent He also serves 
ex officio an a member of the county library 
board, and of the so-cnllcd county board of 
education. This board meets annually to 
apportion the library grants and to designate 
cii cults for tho traveling libraucs The county 
board of education 13 in reality a county 
textbook commission, as its sole function 19 
to meet once eaah five yeais and adopt text¬ 
books for the schools of the county 
Forty-six counties are organized under the 
township system (g.w) and eleven under the 
district system (q u ) of school organization 
Under the Jaw, the district, system may remain 
in the counties wheio it is now, but all new 
counties arc to be organized with the township 
tya the b chord unit, If a majouly of the 
eleotoia in tho districts petition for the town¬ 
ship form of organization, the county super¬ 
intendent and the county commissioners arc 
to declare the township go organized. Each 
township or district is declared to be a school 
district and a body corporate. For each 
school district the people elect a district school 
board of three, — a chairman, a fcienaurci, 
and a elork, one being elected each year, ana 
for three-year terms. The annual aehool 
meeting is a feature of the system, though the 
school board is elected by ballot. The annual 
distiict meeting has power to mstiuct the 
school board as to a number of mattcis. 
though tho meeting cannot take fiom the boarcl 
its right to use Bound discretion Tho school 
board of each district has general charge, 
direction, and management of the schools 
under its charge; has the care, custody, and 
control of the sohool piopcrty, must oiganizc 
and maintain n. sufficient number of convciv- 
lently located schools for a term of Bix months, 
though the bonid may combine schools and 
transport pupils, may make graded payments to 
pnicnls, based on distance, lor the transporta¬ 
tion of their children to school, or may trnnafei 
distant cluldicn to other aehool corporations; 


employs all teaohera cind may dismiss them 
for cause, levies the district school tax. 
up to twenty mills, as approved by the annual 
meeting; and must see that the schools arc 
taught exclusively in the English language 
The people or tho district, by a petition bearing 
the signatures of three fouithB of the residents, 
may compel the board to employ any desig¬ 
nated teacher. On petition of a majority of 
the doctors of any school district, the board 
must provide free textbooks, Women may 
vole nt nil aehool elections. 

Any city ? town, or unincorporated town or 
village having a population of 100 or over, 
may be organized us an independent distiict. 
Adjacent tcrritoiy may bo annexed to the 
special district [01 school ymipoacs anil a term 
of from six to ten months must be maintained. 
For such districts a board of education of five 
is elected Graded and high schools may be 
oiganued and taxes up to twenty-five mills 
may be levied by the board, In cities of the 
first and second class a city superintendent 
may be employed, and such may also examine 
their own teachers, 

School Support —■ The state received the 
lflth and 36th sections foi schools at the 
time of its admission to the Union, a total of 
nearly three million acres. The gale price 
was fixed at appraised value, with a. minimum 

I iricc of $10 per aero, About one fourth hag 
icon sold, and a pcimancnt fund of over six 
million dollars has so far been produced, while 
the remainder is estimated as worth over 
forty millions The income fiom the invested 
fund and from leases of school lands is appor¬ 
tioned to the counties, and thence to the 
school districts, on the Bole, baths of the number 
of children of school census age (six to twenty- 
one years) in each. A county poll tax of one 
dollar is levied on each clcctoi and is distributed 
m tho .mmo manner Ten cents per capita is re¬ 
served by each county supci intendent from tho 
stale Tund for a library fund. All other income 
comes from diicot taxation, so that about 80 per 
cent of the money cornea from local soul cog. 

Teachers and Training. — Tim state em¬ 
ploys about 6000 teachers, The salaries 
paid arc about the average of salaries paid 
in the United States- For the training of 
future teachers the state inainLaina state 
normal schools at Madison, Spearfish, and 
Springfield, and a normal and industrial school 
at Aberdeen Graduates of the noirnal schools 
of South Dakota or other schools accepted as 
equal nic certificated without examination, as 
aro also graduateg of the University of South 
Dakota and athci accepted institutions, if the 
required work m education haa been taken A 
state tcAchcis' leading circle Is in existence 
and ycaily examinations aic hold on the books 
read 

Educational Conditions —Tho stato ib 
essentially ail agricultural state. About 86 
per cent of the population iivo m the country 
i 
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districts, and only about 3 per eenb live in 
cities of 8000 inhabitants Nearly 54 per 
cent of the population is male, approximately 
one fourth forcign-boin, and about 95 per 
cent white Nearly nil of the non-whites are 
Indians, most of whom live on reservations, 
Germans, Norwegians, Russians, Danes, and 
Swedes constitute the bulk of the foreign- 
born element, The expenditures for educa¬ 
tion are materially above tlio average, the 
school teim is long, and the school buildings 
arc quite satisfactory The elementaly schools 
are well graded, and n state course of study is 
followed, There arc few school a other than 
publics schools in the atata, Children eight 
to fourteen arc required to attend school each 
day the schools arc in session, though school 
boards may vote to reduce the required time 
to sixteen weeks, twelve of which must be 
consecutive. Children under fifteen must not 
work during school hours Deaf and blind 
children and Indians must be educated, unless 
excused for cause The educational conditions 
may be classed as good 

Secondary Education — Most of the inde¬ 
pendent districts (towns and cities) maintain 
high schools, and the township high school hos 
recently begun to develop Nearly G per 
cent of the enrollment of the schools of the 
tftftte is now ill the high school grades, Any 
independent district may establish a hijjh 
school of its own volition and any township 
or gioup of townships may establish a high 
school at squid central paint, a tax up to ten 
mills being permitted for its support All 
districts or townships not maintaining a 
high school must provide tuition, Up to ail 
expense of two doUnia per pupil pei month, 
for nil of their eighth grade graduates, in some 
neighboring high school. 

Higher and Special Education, — The Uni¬ 
versity of South Dakota at Vermillion (g.v.)j 
the South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts at Brookings (gu,)j 
and the State School of Mines (g.u) at Rapid 
City stand ng the culmination of the public 
school system of the state, Huron College 
(q !\), u Presbyterian institution at Huron, 
Dakota Wesleyan University (g,a,) r a Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal institution at Mitchell, Rcdficld 
College (qv), a Congregational institution at 
Red fie Id; and Yankton College (g.iO, a Con¬ 
gregational institution at Yankton, share with 
the State University ill the work of higher 
education 

The state also maintains the State School 
for Deaf Mutes at Sioux Falls; and the South 
Dakota School for the Blind at Gary, The 
Northern Hospital for the Insane at Rcdficld 
maintains a division for the education of 
feeble-minded poraons. E. P- C. 
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Constitution of South Dakota. 1880 

The School Laws of South Dakota, 1000 and 10H Svip- 

plemant, 

SOUTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, 
VERMILLION, SO, DAK. — Located by the 
first territorial legislature of Dakota in 1802 
at Vermillion in the extreme southern part, 
It was not until Feb 3, 1883, that the charier 
of the umvcisity was granted by the legislative 
assembly, and appropriations made. Work 
was begun in 1883 The organization now 
consists of five colleges — ni ts and sciences, 
law, medicine, engineering, and music Tho 
entrance requuemonts me fifteen units Grad¬ 
uation from the college or law, after a courfi-e of 
three years, ndmits to the bar. After a pre- 
mcdioal or scientific course of two years and 
a pro-clinical com sc of two years the student 
takes hia B.A degree, going to tho medical 
college of his choice for clinical work and hia 
professional degree. The university Iiqs a cam¬ 
pus of over sixty acres and seven buildings. 
The propel ty valuationifj 8078,000, of which the 
scientific equipment is estimated at SI20,000. 
The teaching staff consists of twenty-six pro- 
fcssois and twenty or more instructors and 
assistants, The enrollment in 1010-1911 was 
42G students F B,G 

Sco South Dakota, State ok, 

SOUTHEASTERN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, WYE, KENT,-See London, 
Univetisitv op 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, — See 

Museums, 

SOUTH, UNIVERSITY OF THE, SE^ 
WANEE, TENN — Organized in 1857, by 
bishops, clergy, and laymen of the Episcopal 
church in the states south and west of Vir¬ 
ginia, with the purpose of establishing n 
university in that section on the most enlarged 
and liberal scale for tho tu emotion of social 
order, civil justice, and Christian tTuth It 
received a charter from the State of Ten¬ 
nessee in tho lollovring year and acquired n 
domain of nearly 10,000 acres extent, on the 
Cumberland Plateau, at Sewanee Tcnn 
Plans for active operation were, however, 
necessarily postponed by the Civil War, until 
1808j when what was known as the junior 
department of the university was opened at 
Sewanee, 

In 1871 tho college department and 
grammar school were separately organized 
In 1873 the university conferred its first 
degree, A theological department was or¬ 
ganized in 1879, From 1802 to 1009 a medical 
department wns maintained and from 1893 to 
1910 a law department, In 1608 a university 
extension department was established which 
has since maintained a summer school pro¬ 
viding lecture courses in literature^ artj scienco 
and philosophy There are maintained at 
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present ft military ncadeiny under separate 
01 gfimzfttion, ft college of arts and n depart¬ 
ment of theology Foui teen units of high 
school work aie required for cntvauctt to the 
college, which confers the degices of R A 

M.A., B C E., B.S jfliid 0 E In the theological 
department the B D degree is granted, TJio 
faculty m 1011-1912 consisted of twenty-one 
members and the enrollment of students in 
the college Wfts 102 and in theology 17. 

To the nature l beauties of Us location tile 
university hns added much in the character of 
its buildings, taking advantage of its isolation, 
ifc has made itself au educational community; 
and by adopting some traditions and customs 
of the English nnirci silica the University of 
the South, or tf Sewance ” as It i3 more gen¬ 
erally called, hns enjoyed n dial,motion among 
educational institutions in the country It 
is smd thnt no institution in the country lina a 
larger number of alumni, pioportionately, who 
have won distinction in the woild. The num¬ 
ber of literary men who acknowledge their 
indebtedness to Sewanee, together with the 
fact that Scwancc hns long been a productive 
litoraiy center, attest the stimulus given by 
the University of the South to litoiary studies 
Although now pi opining foi a fui tlicr develop* 
ment on the scientific side, Sewunce stands foi 
the type of small college whcio high standards 
of classical insti uction are stressed^ W B. H. 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, LOUISVILLE, K.Y — Founded 
in Greenville» S G , ill 1859, comp oiled to 
bus pend op ci a turns (lining the Civil War; 
afterwards resumed its work in Greenville 
until 1877, wns then removed to Louisville, 
Ky , and hns since grown to he perhaps the 
largest Piotefttnnt theological Bernlmuy m the 
woiltL It is contlolled by a boaid of tiuatccs, 
now consisting of eighty-eight members, repic- 
BcntinE thirteen Southern States Trustees 
aie eleoted by the boaul from nominations 
made by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The buildings, giomuls, and equipment me 
valued at 3500,000; the invested funds are 
S900.000 The plant consists of four largo 
bnilclings’ doimitory and bom ding linll, class 
loom and office building, library building, 
gymnasium building. An English education 
only is required for entrance, but the student 
must be ordained, licensed to preach, or for¬ 
mally ic coin mended by his church as a student 
for the immstiy, The student body numbeia 
about 300 each year There is a faculty of 
eight members. E. Y M. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF, LOS ANGELES, CAL. — Founded 
in the yeni 1879, and formally opened in 
Octobci, 1880 It has been coeducational in 
all its departments from tho beginning. Time 
are now nine colleges situated within the 
boundaries of the city of Log Angeles, a marine 


biological station at Venice on the Pacific 
eoaat, sixteen miles oft, and a preparatory 
school in connection with the college or liberal 
a .1 ts. The other eight colleges nxe f respec¬ 
tively, of medicine, denLiatry, law, theology, 
phaimncy, music, oratory, and fine aits. 
In the academic year 1911-1912 the total 
at ten dance wns 2107, of whom 892 were in tlus 
college of liberal nits Its campus is within 
three minutes' walk of Exposition l 5 ark, which 
has cui aie a of L2G acres. ITevo the Statfc 
hns recently created a Stato Exhibit Building 
at an expense of 3350,000, and Los Angeleg. 
County a Museum of History, Science, and 
Art at nil expense of $275,000, the valuablo 
collections in which will be available to 
stud cuts. The. college of law, situated m tins 
heart of the city, mi mb Died in 1911-1912 
480 students, with a faoulty of forty members. 
Thu total number of nniveisity‘ graduates in 
1912 wag 296. 

The chaitcr provides that tho trustees, now 
thirty in nuinbei, shall be elected by the 
Southern California annual conference of tho 
Methodist Episcopal chui all, but no particular 
religious faith ia icq Hired of trustees, faculty, 
or students. The libraiy now includes 25,000 
volumes Tho yearly income is 3170.000, 
Tho president since 1003 is Gcorgo Fmloy 
IJovard, U.D ( LL D. C. D, 

SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA¬ 
TION — See Associations, Educational; 
TeACUE^s’ VoLUNTAftY ASSOCIATIONS. 

SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, GREENS¬ 
BORO, ALA. — Ah educational institution for 
men established m 1650 by the Alabama con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
South. A fitting school and n collegiate 
department aro maintained The entrance 
requirements are foiutcon units The degieca 
of B.A. and 13 S are eonfened by the univer¬ 
sity, The total enrollment of collegiate stu¬ 
dents in 1910-I9U was ninety-si*, and the 
faculty consist a of eleven members The en¬ 
dowment amounts to 3100,000 and the prop¬ 
erly ia valued at 3250,000 

SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, WIN- 
FIELD, KANS —A coeducational institution 
opened in ISSfl Under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal church as the Southwest 
Hansas Confeienoo College, the present nruno 
was adopLed in 1905 Prcpnratoiy, academia, 
collegiate, oiataiy, art, music, and business 
departments arc maintained. The cntianco 
lequiiomcnts aro fifteen units. The college 
grants the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
college is accredited by the state for purposes 
of state teachers’ certificates The om oil¬ 
men t of collegiate hUhIcMb in 1011-1012 whb 
106 There is a faculty of twenty-eight 
me mb era. 
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SOUTHWESTERN PRESBYTERIAN 
UNIVERSITY, CLARKSVILLE, TENN — 
Established in 1875 iindci the control of a 
group of synods of the Southern. States. A 
college and a school of divinity dig maintained. 
The entrance i cquiremcnts arc fourteen units 
The degrees confeued are the A.B,, Bg 
A M, ( and B D. The enrollment or collegiate 
student a in 1910 iva s 113 The faculty coip 
Hists of fourteen mombcis 

SPACE, PSYCHOLOGY OP. — To the 
psychologist, space picsenla a unique problem 
in the psydiolog 3 r of peiccption ( qv), By 
attributing Bpnce to a combination of sensa¬ 
tions, Berkeley opened the whole question of 
perceptual fusion as distinguished fiom the 
question of sensation. Since Berkeley's time 
many investigations have dealt with the 
nativro of visual and tactual space, niul many 
theories have been propounded to explain the 
nature of space, 

Three general doctrines of spiicc inny be 
distinguished. According to the hi at of 
these doctrines, space is a general cluuncter- 
isLic of all sensations Thus James holds in 
his P)inci'plcs of Psychology that every sensa¬ 
tion has extensity exactly aa it has quality 
and intensity (See Sensation - ) Tins clmrac- 
tciistic of ex tensity is not the well-defined 
apace which is recognized m mature life, but 
it is tho original element out of which mature 
space is organized. Thus, James speaks of 
the sound made by a cannon ns having a 
vast, three-dimensional extensity It is to 
be contiasted with the shrill sound made 
by a elate pencil Tho elemental extensity 
which appears in all sensations is worked out 
in the course of individual experience, espe¬ 
cially bhiough movements. Any scnsaiy matev 
rial which can be passed over by bodily move¬ 
ments comes to have regular order, and this 
regularity of older ia organized and unanged 
apace. 

Certain other writers take a position similar 
to that taken by James except that they 
legtrict the quality of extensity to tactual 
and visual sensations, holding that oilier 
sensations are not extensive m thou* character, 
nnd therefore not capable of spatial organiza¬ 
tion aa arc touch and vision 

A second general doctrine of space is one 
defended by Kant and his followers. It has 
relatively little cuncncy m modem psychology 
in the exact form in which Kant propounded 
it, but the influence of his authority is felt in 
many psychological discussions Kant held 
that apace is a native farm into which the 
mind naturally tlnows nil of its sensory experi¬ 
ences, He made the same statement with 
regard to time. Whether there is any external 
fact directly corresponding to the subjective 
apace is a matter winch may be left for dis¬ 
cussion but, whether such external form exists 
or not, tho mind is driven by its own nature to 


throw its senaory cxpencncea into this form. 
The form ia present from the beginning of 
experience and is instantly applied to any 
sensory experience which may arise Tho 
psychological writers who follow Kant in this 
view, hold to what is known as the nativistic 
theory of space That is, they do not 
attempt to account for apace as a product of 
mental development, but they regard it as 
one of the fundamental characteristics of all 
mental operation Again, like James, they 
are prepared to admit tho elaboration nnd 
refinement of this foim in the course of experi¬ 
ence. The primitive spatial fonn, however, 
is not the pi a duct of experience itself, bub 
piececds all cxpciicnce ns a necessary subjec¬ 
tive form 

The third type of thcoiy of apace perception 
may be described in the tcuna of Wundt aa the 
fusion thcoiy. According to this doctrine the 
idea of space rose out of tile cffoit which is made 
in consciousness to unite a largo numbci of 
sensations in an orderly way. The different 
sensory expcilenccs that auso fiom the stim¬ 
ulation or the lctnift, for example, mo in the 
course of the development of expeiicnce 
iu ranged m some kind of serial aider* Tho 
re tinnl sensations are given duiing tins arrange¬ 
ment m aerial ordoi, a new chnraotoristia which 
is relational in its type , that is, each sensation 
has now not merely its own quality and its 
intensity, blit it also haa some relation to the 
othci sensations which arc given with it This 
lelational fact differs from sensational quality 
and intensity. It is not a new sensation, or 
a characteristic of tho sensation in itscU, but 
it is a pioduoi of fusion 

Two fundaincntally different types of tho 
fusion theoiy may be distinguished. Accord¬ 
ing to the fust, tho chief element in nny spatial 
fusion is the sensation of movement The 
sensation of movement haB n character winch 
diffcientiates it fiom tho sensations of color 
or the sensations of pressure with which it is 
combined, Because of this unique chiuac- 
tcristic, the sensation of movement tends to 
fuse more readily with two oi thicc visual or 
tactual sensations than do the visual and tactual 
sensations with each other Sensations of 
movement have thus come to have in modern 
psychology a very gicat significance m con¬ 
nection with the explanation of space percep¬ 
tion, The fact that the eyes move about and 
consequently pass over a certain senes of 
retinal sensations again and again, has been 
appealed to as a means of explaining the deli¬ 
cate discriminations in space oi which wo are 
capable through vision. 

It lias been pointed out by those who are 
critical of the movement sensations as the 
chief elements in space perception that move¬ 
ment sensations arc very crude in their quality. 
Thus, the movement sensations of the eye 
are bo vague that it seems impossible to 
account foi the fine spatial discriminations of 
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vision through an appeal to these movement 
HenaationB. It has been shown, for example, 
that the eye in its movement does not follow 
faithfully the contour of objects, and yet the 
outlines of the object arc, of course, recognized 
with perfect clearness If the movement 
sensations nro not sufficiently delicate to 
explain the flpntial characteristics of pciccpts, 
an appeal must bo made to some oilier psy¬ 
chological process than that of movement 
sensation to explain the development of space 

At bins point there arises a second type of 
the fusion theory. It is not necessary to 
regard movement ineicly ns a source of move¬ 
ment sensations Movement gives use con¬ 
stantly to certain successions of ecus a lions. 
The retina as it moves about receives repeat¬ 
edly certain trains of color sensation^ and 
sensations of black and white. The organiza¬ 
tion of the field of vision is dependent on the 
fusion of these retinal sensations quite ns 
much aa upon the sensations of movement 
which come from the eye muscles Indeed, 
it may be assumed tlmt the succeswm of 
retinal acnsatioiiB and their fusion is of much 
greater importance than the introduction of 
sensations of movement. The fusion Lhcory 
lh this Coitn lays, therefore, no greater a tress 
upon sensations of movement than upon any 
other phase of experience, but treats any 
senes of sensations which can be repeatedly 
traversed as sources of space. 

To the student or educational processes, 
these diQcueaiona of apace are significant in 
that they all agree in drawing hia attention 
to the fact that spneo pciception is by no 
means a simple process Even the first two 
types of theory in which extensity is regarded 
as a primary characteristic of all sensation, ar 
in which space is heated as a fundamental 
subjective form of pciception, concede that 
space must be refined in the course of indi¬ 
vidual experience Evciy form of the fusion 
theory goes much farther in omphnflmng the 
importance of development. In any case, it 
is seen that the perception of space needs to 
be trained cxaotly as the powci of lecognition 
of objects or groups of objects in the world 
dcccIb to. be developed. 

Practical experience had mado it clear to 
teachers that space perception must be trained 
before the recent discussions of space percep¬ 
tion m the psychologies, It is recognised m 
tho schools that the abstiacfc knowledge of 
apace which results from the study of ge¬ 
ometry is by no means adequate to train tho 
individual m moving about in thn world. 
Young children can be led to loeogmze distance 
and forma very lmioh moio accurately than 
they do either by nature or after taking a 
course in abstract geometry, through a course 
in drawing, or through the cITorts of the child 
to construct simple objects, which must be 
fitted together in regular form. The elemen¬ 
tary school, Lhoreforo, undertakes many typed 


or form study and many types of constructive 
work foi the purpoao of training pupils m the 
recognition of spneo lclations. A very large 
part or nature study aims in the same direc¬ 
tion. The outlines of familiar objects arc 
studied in detail in order that the student 
may train himself in tho observation and 
appearance of apace relations. 

While emphasizing the importance of space 
perception, it ehould be borne in mind that 
the nbstiact discussion of spatial relations m 
no less necessary than this direct concrete 
contact with space. j The principles of ge- 
omctiy aio not identical with lho perception 
which one has of surface and lines. Indeed, 
for purposes of strict scientific reasoning, it ia 
necessary to assume ccitain geometrical forms 
which arc in no sense or tho woid identical 
with those which we percoivc A line, for 
example, ns used in geometry must be defined 
na a figure linvmg only one dimension, whereas 
all of the hues which are present m ordinary 
experience arc in reality surfaces. The 
faience q[ geometry is, therefore, au elaborate 
abstract treatment of those relations which 
one sees in his space recognitions. Space 
percepts are more pnmitivc in character than 

abstract reasoning about ^pacc Tho mistake 
of earlier generations of teachers who taught 
space only through geometry was to neglect 
direct space perception It would be quito a a 
much a mistake to substitute direct perception 
of space, qs this is cultivated in drawing and 
conaLruotivo work, for the abstract reasonings 
of geometry. C. II. J. 
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SPAIN, EDUCATION IN — Spain ifl a 
constitution til monarchy; area 19li,070 Bquare 
miles, papulation (1010) 19,688,088 

History —The present system of education 
in Spain is regulated by lawa of leconfc elate. 
As n ioTmal organization it is, there loro, essen¬ 
tially modem; but Us scholastic spirit and 
operations nre affected by influences which 
have gathered force through centuries of 
strenuous conflict or repressive ilovnumUon 
Every power that hns gained ascendency in 
Euiopc, from the timo of Phmnician adven¬ 
tures, has left some memorial of its presence 
hi tlm acemn-washed Iberian peninsula, the 
fabled world's end of the Greeks. Cordova 
is the modernized Corduba, the native city 
of Quintilian, distinguished for its school in 
the early period of Roman domination. 
Hiflpanm, aa tlio llomana called the peninsula, 
was indeed inoro thoroughly Rom an ns regards 
municipal organisation and institutions, than 
any othei piovince outside of Italy. 
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Tho West Goths or Visigoths who swept 
over the land in tho fifth century wore here 
converted from Ariamsin to the orthodox 
faith Under the first Catholic king, Hecarcd, 
(586-580) tho Papal nuthoiity was firmly 
established and, as cathedrals and monasteries 
multiplied, the sohools dependent upon them 
replaced those of the earlier period 

The Moorish Invasion, — The invasion of 
Spain by the Arabs of northern Afncn and 
their conquest of the Visigoths had important 
consequences m tho intellectual life of Europe. 
Foi three ecu tunes (711 Lo 1054) the Moslem 
powci dominated tho peninsula, There fol¬ 
lowed a period of contest with Chi is ti an princes 
culminating in K0 2 m tho conquest of Granada, 
the lost stronghold of the alien race. But tho 
influcnCG of Saracen learning remained, The 
courts of the Mooush kings had been the resort 
of eminent scholaia, poetry and art flourished 
under royal patronage; universities were 
supported and libiaries created. In the 
famous mosque of Cordova, erected by Abd-nl- 
Ralunnn, learned men attracted students in 
quest of science and of exact information 
upon the tiaditions relative to Mohammed and 
upon the history, customs, and language of Lho 
Arabs, Such were the universities, crowds 
of students voluntarily attending tho lectures 
of those who fieely taught, The libiaries 
were filled with manuscripts Abcl-fll-Rah- 
man III and lus son Al-IInkon II employed 
agents at great expense to purchase ancient 
and modern writings at Bagdad, at Damascus, 
and at Alexandria, and Grilled to their service tho 
most skillful copyista nnd illuminators Ah 
Ilakcn II worked lumaolf correcting mid revising 
texts. Tho library at Cordova, it is said, con¬ 
tained in Ins tune (901-D7G) abovo 400,000 vol¬ 
umes Hero Avcrrocs {q.v ), Ihe great Arabian 
scholar of the twelfth century, translated tho 
works of Aristotle from tho. Syrian versions 
into Ambio and expounded the principles of 
jurisprudence) nnd medicine, The famous 
mosque of Toledo had its school and libraiy 
and in tho latter, Michael Scot, the " myste¬ 
rious wizai d of the north/ 1 made translations 
from Arabic versions of Aristotle, and mastered 
Aiabia science nnd mathematics At Granacla, 
under tho last of tho Aiabinn dynasties in 
Spain, a Toyal college was founded for tho 
study of law, of theology, and of medicine. 
This school had more formal organization 
than the usual association of students and 
teachers, and all who completed the studies 
received thodiplomn, a sanction, which appears 
to have originated in the Mussulman system 
After the conquest of Granada and the final 
expulsion of the Arabs from Spain, the piod- 
uets of their intellectual activity wore dilTiiscd 
throughout Europe by Jewish scholars who 
had loon their congenial allies in the Peninsula 
(Sec Jewish Education,) By this means 
the spirit of free inquiry nnd curious interest 
in natural phenomena found entrauco into the 


chief universities of Europe, before they had 
come wholly under ecclesiastical restrictions, 

The Reuuied G/iriGtian ICvaodoma — A Teni- 
nant of the Gothic inhabitants of Spain, 
who had fled before tho Aiabinn invaders, in¬ 
trenched themselves in the mountains of the 
north and were left undistuibcd by the con¬ 
querors These refugees were tho nuclei of 
the forces that gradually established inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms in the north and west, 
and eventually recovered the entire country 
from the invaders Em ally the two chief 
states, Castile and Aragon, were united by the 
marriage of Isabella and Ferdinand, heirs to 
tho respective crowm From this union, 
which was celebrated in L4SQ, da tea the modern 
history of Spain, 

The events of chief importance, ns regards 
education, during the long period of struggle 
between the native princes and the Moorish 
rulers, were the licroio deeds of Buy Diass 
Cnmpcador, ff the Cid,” of Spanish medieval 
history who ill the eLeventh century championed 
the Christian cause against the Moslem; the 
extension of Rome's supremacy over the inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms of Spain, which waa accom¬ 
plished under Hildebrand (Giegory VII); the rise 
of the crusading orders in the thirteenth century; 
and the founding of universities. AIL these 
events aided in solidifying the country and 
developing the souse of common Interests, 

The first Spanish university waa that of 
Valenoia, a cathedral sohool invested with the 
character of a siudium generate by King 
Alfonso VIII of Cnstilo, to commemorate the 
battle of Nnvaa de Tolosa The university 
had, however, very brief duration, The re¬ 
maining universiiiea established before the 
fif Leo nth century have eithei been permanent 
or lmve bean merged into later foundations, 
Chief among them is Salamanca (qv), created 
by not of Alfonso IX in the early part of tlio 
thirteenth century, As a rule the universities 
of the several kingdoms were created by loyal 
decree or by municipal action, and the part of 
the Pope was simply to enaction what already 
existed, henco, in this eorly period, the free 
spirit and soculni tendencies of higher educa¬ 
tion in Spain Raman ]aw occupied an equal 
place with Canon law in tho programs, wmlo 
tho example of Arabian sohoola was followed 
in the support given to medicine and philology. 

The university movement reached its height 
in the sixteenth century Tho taste for letters 
and far art, the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, 
spread throughout the sister kingdom, Isa¬ 
bella, the patroness of learning, sought the 
most famous teachers for her eons, nnd this 
high example affected ali the nobility- Princes 
and courtiers vied with each other in endow¬ 
ing chairs, in maintaining lectures, in erect¬ 
ing imposing buildings for their universities, 
Salamanca became one of the chief centers of 
tho Greek revival and its diplomas were 
counted as second only to those of Paris, All 
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the sciences were then cultivated in Spam 
which gave illustrious names to every dopiut- 
mont of knowledge, 

The death of King Ferdinand, which oc¬ 
curred in 1510, twelve years after thfitof Queen 
Isabella, marks the advent of Spam. as the 
ruling power of Europe Will} the increase of 
royal prerogative, the Spanish universities 
became less dependent upon the Papal author¬ 
ity than during the reign of the dovoiiL Isabella. 
Hence independent colleges were created and 
authorized by the Tope to confer deuces, and 
these became rivals uf the uni vergi ties; other 
colleges sprang up around the umverhitica 
and in dependence upon them, so that already 
iu the sixteenth century higher education m 
Spain line! assumed the forms that cMflfc at tho 
present time, z.c. universities, colleges, and 

Seminaries f 01 the training of piles La, 

The higher institutions by then number or 
the number af tlieh students afford the only 
measure now obtainable of the spread of edu¬ 
cation m Spam in the cmly parfc of the six¬ 
teenth century Salamanca in its most flour¬ 
ishing period iegistercd,il is said, 7000sLudents 
The city possessed also 26 colleges, 4 higher 
and 22 infonoi. At Alcala, besides tho uni¬ 
versity, there wcie 13 inferior colleges and ona 
higher; at Granatin., 4 collages, at Valladolid 
tho college of Santa Cruz. The colleges pre¬ 
supposed clGincrtlavy divisions attached to 
them or separate schools All boys of promise 
could find their way to the universities, but) 
there wag no thought of general oi popular 
education in the modern sense of the term 
The flourishing period of the uiuvcrtUtioH vvaa 
marked also by the daring spiilt of Spanish 
cxploiers and the rise of a national litciature 
The former caiiied to tho new world the lofty, 
romantic ideals which arc embodied in Spanish 
literature. This has been n central subject m tho 
Spanish curricula, and has combined with tho 
excessive regard for legal studies and specu¬ 
lative philosophy to prevent due recognition 
or more practical studies, 

The greatest event of tliG sixteenth century 
ill Spam, viewed fioin tho standpoint of edu¬ 
cation, was the foundation of the Society of 
Josus (tf.u), and nltliough the country of its 
oiigin wag not, even in its cnrliei years, the 
chief field of its activities, the society takes 
its place in history as the conlnbution of that 
nation to the forces which have shaped edu¬ 
cation throughout the Christian world. The 
Founder or the society, Ignatius do Loyola, 
was a Spaniard of noble birth, whoso cnicer 
by its extremes of gallantry and austerity 
typifies, ng it weic, the genius i>f the order winch 
lie founded, The influence of tins older com¬ 
bined with the ambition and bigotry of succes¬ 
sive uilcrs to destroy the free progress of the 
Spanish nation The tenors of tha Inquisi¬ 
tion, winch had been constituted for Ca,stile 
and Aragon iu 147 8 ; completed the disaster, and 
while other nations of Europe were moving 
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forward under the impulses of liberty, Spain 
sank into intellectual and political decadence 

The seventeenth anil eighteenth centuries 
yield no sign of naLionni progress; here and 
there an isolated ntlompt was made to provide 
[or new branches of knowledge, but tlicao 
efforts failed to secure public in teres fc or govern¬ 
ment suppoit The nineteenth con tin y was 
well advanced before serious thoughl Wag given 
to the educational needs of the nation. 

The Modern Era. —- The modem era in 
Spanish education begins with the constitu¬ 
tion of 1812 pi omul gated by tho party of re¬ 
form after Napoleon had withdrawn from tho 
peninsula. The constitution pioviclcsd (Art 
14) that elementary schools ahould be estab¬ 
lished in all cities and villages, and that higher 
institutions should be maintained nccoiding 
to tlio needs of the population Iil 1825 a. 
law for primary instiuction was passed but 
continued wars und political confusion pre¬ 
vented ih execution In 1834 a com mission 
Was appointed to deal with tho subject. 
Finally the law of September D, 1857, which is 
the basis of the present system of public in¬ 
struction, wag passed* 

General Provisions of the Lam .-—The cen¬ 
tral Authority for education in aceoidance with 
the law of 1857 was committed to a general 
director, subordinate to the Minister of tho 
Interior and assisted by an advisory council 
and a corps of inspectors, one at Icnst for each 
of the forty-nine administrative pioviiices. 
Special inspect urn were authorized for normal 
schools Those officials weie nil appointed 
by the hovci eigu. 

The law gave erpml recognition to schools 
maintained by lcligious corporations and asso¬ 
ciations, by comminution, provinces, and Lhe 
State, Primary instruction was mndo obli¬ 
gatory for all children G to 12 year a of age 
and gratuitous for those who could not pay 
tuition Tecs, a law of ISOS extended the gratu¬ 
ity to all pupils Paienls were free to choose 
Hie agencies of instruction for their children 
As icgauls teacluira, tho law of 1857 requited 
that they should, be at least twenty years of 
age (subsequently applied to head teachers 
only), should give proof of moial character, 
and he possessed of a teacher's diploma 
Teachers of public scIiociIh received their ap¬ 
pointment from the government; they were 
membuis of the civil semeo and entitled to 
pensions Tho course of study prescribed for 
piimary schools included religion, soripLuial 
historyi reading, wilting, the elements of 
Spanish giainmnr, and the ludiincnts of arith¬ 
metic, tiie elements of geometry, of linear 
drawing and mnvcynig, history and geography, 
chenmsLiy and natural history. 

Local Aul/iouties — Every province and. 
town was required to form a local school board 
(junto), consisting of the principal officers 
of the piovincc or town, a priest, and at least 
two heads of families These local school 
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boards establish public schools oi adopt through the Cortes by Sonor Gil do Zdrnfco, 
private schools, which, if submitted to govern- which provided for the reorganization of tile 
ment inspection, are supported by public secondary curriculum and Lhe in tio due Lion 
funds, The hoards also conduct the exnnu- of a piactical course of instruction Dub 
nations for teachers' diplomas, which theyetoYC ic actionary influences soon prevailed; Senior 
aic of very uncertain value, and appoint the Ibanez, in a report of 1880, deplored the neglect 
teachers of private schools. As a consequence of this provision and urged the importance 
of the large liberty left to the local authontics, of the practical comses as the only mennn 
they have conti oiled the piacticnl operations of developing fJ agricultural and commercial 
of the system of public instruction, and, out- puisipls, aits, nnd industry; i,c all vacations 
side of a few towns, this has meant contioL winch foim the vciitablc foicc of nations," 

by the clergy. From time to time efforts have The low state of popular education left the 

been made to extend the supoivisory authority people themselves incapable of progress The 
of the government over the schools, but these census of 1000 showed that of the cnLnc popu- 
endcavois have been offset by measures pro- lation (18,007,674) 03 per cent (11,809,480 
mo ting the ascendency of the church. Thus including infants) were illiterate, that is, unable 
a dcciee of October 14, 1868, pciimttecl per- to read or write. There had been lmprovc- 
sons not piovidcd with diplomas to give pii- ment since 1860 when the proportion was 75 
mary instruction, which threw the service open pei cent, but this impiovcmeiit was limited 
to members of the religious oidcrs and others, practically to the cities Even m the chief 
without rcgai d to any apecml preparation, centers of population, however, the proportion 

Educational Development during the Nineteenth oT illiterates was high; in Madrid, in 1900, 

Ceil furry —Apart from the statutory provision it readied 30 per cent on n population of 

the government did little foi Lhe promotion of 530,000, m Baicehma, 48 per cent on a popuhi- 

populnr education during the nineteenth cen- tion of 533,000, 

tury, but the cause wns earnestly advocated Recent Advance . — In view of these conch- 

by important officials, in particular by Sefior lions, a special miniatiy of public lnstruc- 

Gil dc Zrtrnto, duectoi of public instruction tion was created (1900) and an exhaustive 
194 5’1840, Scilor Mayano, the minister who investigation of primary education wns at 
drafted the law of 1857, and Sefioi Navarro y once ordcicd From a report of the re- 
Rodngo, liberal leader in 1S8G, whose efforts suits issued in 1009 by Sciior Rodriguez, the 
weic supplemented by many private aaso- last conservative minister, it appealed, that 
cifttions. Normal schools were established 10,000 schools would be requued to oveicomc 
through the agency of a society Tor improving the deficiency of accommodations Subsequent 
popular education, and in 1870 a Frocbolian investigations continued under the liberal 
section was opened in the normal school at: minister. Count Itoinanoiics, showed that 
Madrid, The interest m pedagogic systems throughout the kingdom the school buildings 
which this section illustrate cl, had been excited were in gieat part unfit for uae J the teachers 
early in the century by a Pestalozzian move- were generally incompetent, their salaries 
ment piomotcd by Don Manuel Gotloy, Gov- monger and irregularly paid, and the in- 
oi nor of the principality of dc la Paz, and Don spection service poor and often wanting 
Juan dc Anduzar, who at his own expanse had altogether Men of nil parties were aroused by 
the works of Pestnlozzi translated into Spanish these disclosures and supported the remedial 
and fieely circulated. The Institution libie mcnsuies submitted to the Cortes These 
dc enscilanza was founded in 1876 and began measures pertained to three mutters, the 
'its public work by agitating for a congress on salaries of teachers, the provision of school 
piimary education In 18S2 the congress was buildings, the impiovcmont of normal schools, 
called at Madrid and the association became The salaries, which were taken over to the 
from that timo the organizing center of ed- chnigc of the Slate in 1002, are graded in eight 
ucaLionnl reforms, progicssive and ludicnl, in classes ranging from 500 pesetas (S100) m 
opposition to the extreme conservatism af the places having less than 500 inlm bit nuts, to 
clericals who controlled the government policies 2000 pesetas (S400) A further advance 

One outcome of the Congress of 18S2, wna "the Tanging fiom 1000 pesetas (&20G) to a mnxl- 
Pcdagogical Museum at Madrid, which lias mum of 4000 pesetas was recently authorized ; 
survived all political changes and, by ita col- but the new scale cannot be met at present by 
lections, its library and publications, ns well ns reason of the depiction of the treasury If a 
by confoicncca and discussions conducted in ita school is organized as a higher pumaiy,^ the 
halls, has been a powerful agent for the informa- salary is augmented by 260 pesetas (SB0). 
tion and enlightenment of Spanish educators, These amounts may be increased, aa they are in 
The reform movements of this period re- Madrid and Barcelona, by local appropr¬ 
iated largely to the secondary schools, which tiona or by tuition fees Teachers also have 
in Spain, as in other European counfcnes, dc- the right to a dwelling-house at the charge 
tor mine the character of the directive classes of the local authorities, The salaries are 

The example of France in this respect was eon- the same for men aiul women and all 
tagious, ancl in 1845 a measure was carried teachers arc entitled to a pension at sixty years 
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of age or bccnuso of disability. Toward 
tlic pension fund 3 per cent of the salaries 
is retained Pending the adoption of a uni¬ 
form plan for providing suitable school build- 
mgfl throughout Spain, a subvention was al¬ 
lowed in 1000 to twenty communes to aid in 
thid work. At the same time an appioprin- 
tion was granted to the cities of Cadiz and 
Rodrigo equivalent to 60 per cent of the cost 
of pioposed new school buildings, 

Normal schools, wlnoh by the law of 1857 
were organized as provincial institutions, were 
taken under the charge of the state in 1887, 
but so far only the two n cential schools " at 
Madrid have been thoroughly efficient. The 
establishment of a higher normal school 
(Escuclft superior del Mil gist crio) for tho 
braining of students, men and women, to serve 
as profcssois in tho primary normal schools 
and as inspector of primary schools, was ac¬ 
complished by the conservative minister Bettor 
Rodriguez. The institution, which \vas au¬ 
thorized by the cartez, Juno 0, 1900, is main¬ 
tained by tho state Tho students, who have 
free tuition and board dining Lheir training, 
are selected by a competitive examination 

Classification of Schools. — In the category 
of public schools are included infant schools 
(esouclna do paivulos), primary day schools 
for children of six to fourteen years of age. 
Sunday schools far secular instruction ana 
mlult classes Two classes of primary schools, 
elementary and higher, me recognized by Lhe 
Imv, but so far little attention has been paid 
to grading and even in city schools pupils in all 
stages of instruction are found in the same class 
under ono teacher. The practice bcIiooIs an¬ 
nexed to tho nonnal schools nro graded, as me 
nlso several schools in Madrid occupying 
recently constructed school buildings 

While these efforts woro in progiesa, the riots 
at Baicclona brake out (July, 1009), which 
resulted in the execution of Francesco Ferrer 
(g.u,)- The zeal of this well-known toucher, 
in tho cause of reform, had been manifested 
by the introduction into Spain of schools for 
the people in. which instruction was given 
in accordance with scientific principles in 
modern and practical subjects, but all lcligioua 
instruction waa excluded from the cmnculmn. 
The lay or modern school of tho Feirer typo 
excited a protest from tho clergy upon the 
ground that nnti-religioua education is an evil 
in itself anil directly contrary to Spanish law 
In support of this position, the Concordat 
and the Constitution of tho Monarchy were 
cited The protest was subscribed by the 
Cardinal of Spam and all the Spanish arch¬ 
bishops and bishopg 

As a consequence of this crisis, the coiiscrvu- 
tive ministry was overthrown Upon tho 
recommendation of tho now minister of public 
ms true lion. Count Roman on oa, a royal dccrcQ 
was issued February 3, 1910, which, ignoring 
the GcclcsiuHticnl protest, restricted the in¬ 


spection of private schools to the hygienic con¬ 
ditions of the premises and to the pievcntion 
of words or deeds ccinLiary to morals, to the 
fatherland, and to the laws. The program 
of the late Promici (Scilor Caiinleius) included 
tho revision of tho Concordat of 1851, the 
registration and regulation of the lcligiaus 
orders, government control of public education, 
and the recognition of Iieedom of conscience. 
These mensuiCB have been urged in a tolerant 
spirit and command general support, mean¬ 
while the interests of pninniy instruction hnvo 
been advanced by the oigauiaatiou of a special 
department in tho ministiy to deni with the 
matter The general ducotor of the division 
was appointed in January, 1011, and according 
to the fust leport fiom the new office, tho local 
direction of primary schools will henceforth 
be cxeioised through burenus dependent upon 
the mimstiy instead of upon the provincial 
councils an heretofore The lack of funds is 
the oluof hindrance to the accomplishment of 
needed leforms; but advance in this respect 
is noted, the credits for pi unary instruction 
having been raised from twonty-bevon million 
pesos (S5,100,000) allowed in 1911, to Llmby- 
Lwo and one half million (SO,500,000) for 1912 

Secondary Education —The scheme of 
secondary instruction was the subject of re¬ 
pented revision dining the last ccnfcuiy, tho 
principal modi float ions preceding the law of 
1057 being those introduced in the program 
of 1S45 The provisions of this measure were 
confirmed by the law of 1867, which declared 
that secoiidnjy education comprises (1) gen¬ 
eral studies; (2) bUuUcs pOTluining to tho 
industrial professions (Title II, Art, 12), 
hence two distinct courses, ono gcncial in its 
character, the ofclici specialized. The former 
is subdivided into two parts, tho fust, winch 
covers two years, coinpnars the Christian 
religion, sacred bisLory, Spanish and Latin 
gi a in mar, history and gcogiiiphy, arithmetic, 
writing, and drawing; the second part, which 
covers four yenm, continues tho studies of tho 
first with the addition of Greek, rhetoric, 
poetry, algebra, geometry and trigonometry, 
natural history, physics, chemistry, living 
languages, and logic 

The practical coui sc of two years is based 
upon the first division of the general course and 
includes ethics and principles of common law, 
and specialized courses pertaining to agricul¬ 
ture, technical industries and commerce, ac¬ 
cording to the needs of the locality. This 
division of the secondary program lias thus far 
had little development. The secondary schools 
are of two classes* the institutes,, the state insti¬ 
tutions admitting only day pupils who cntci at 
about ten years of age, the full comae loading 
to tho bachelor's degree; the colleges, board¬ 
ing schools in chargo of local authorities, which 
arc feeders for tho rnslttutpa and often con¬ 
nected with them. 

Tho permanence of the educational tradi- 
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tiona of the country is indicated by the close 
relations between the secondary institutions 
and the universities, ft relation which has un¬ 
doubtedly hindered in some measure the organ¬ 
ization of the practical courses in the second¬ 
ary schools. Academically Spain is divided 
into ten university distncts, each under tho 
control of a rector^ whose official province 
includes tho university and secondary schaola 
of his district lie is assisted by a university 
council which acts as an auvisoiy body. 
The professors of secondary and of higher 
education are appointed by the king; in tho 
case of the secondary institutions one of the 
professors is named for the duty of director 
Professors of both secondary and higher edu¬ 
cation must be university graduates having 
the degree of doctor or at least the licentiate 
in philosophy or letters 

The education of girls of the higher classes 
is earned on almost entirely in convent and 
other private schools. Tho Institute for 
Girls in Madrid, which is managed by a board 
of directors resident in the United States, is 
tho outcome of a missionary school established 
at Santander over forty years ago by the late 
Mis. Gulick. The institute has the confidence 
of the Spanish authorities and is bearing an 
important part in the present educational 
movements. 

Statistics—The disturbed state of the 
country during the last decade and Lho apathy 
of many of the local authorities have made it 
difficult for the minister to obtain complete 
statistics of primary education in the different 
provinces. In 1008 there were 24,861 public 
primary schools. The latest official report, 
published in 1010. nhowa a total of 84,054 
public primary schools, including subsidized 
parochial schools, and 8100 pnvatc primaries. 
Tho total enrollment was 2,052,000 which 
was 10 per cent of the population The total 
appropriation for pi unary schools in 1011 was 
31,661,746 pesetas ($0,110,717) On the baais 
of the enrollment for the previous year this 
would give as the expenditure per pupil 15,4 
pesetas (52.97), The number of insliiuios 
reported for 1010 was 58, with 36,514 pupils. 
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The total expenditure for education and fine 
arts in 1910 amounted to 52,351,347 pesetas 
($10,470,000); Lho corresponding expenditure 
in 1011 was 58»524,5S6 pesetas (511,704,800). 

Barcelona reported in 1911 an expenditure 
of 330,000 pesetas (566,000); Madrid, 1,404,986 
pesetas ($280,000); Salamanca, 105,170 pese¬ 
tas ($33,000) 

One of the most interesting movements in 
the current life of Spain is the development of 
Catalonia, not only in economic and political 
ftff[lira, but m those of ait, literature, and even 
science. The Institute of Catalonia wns re¬ 
cently founded by the provincial council 
(Deputation provincial) of Barcelona, to pro¬ 
mote historical investigations relative to the 
ancient civilization of the province and also 
to afford a center for the publication of the 
works of native savants. Tho original plan 
of the foundation was limited to the historic 
sciences (history, urclucology, liteiaturo, and 
law) ns those most intimately related to the 
inherited tendencies and pQst traditions of 
the province^ but in February, 1911, the presi^ 
dent of the institute submitted a proposal for 
two new scotions, one of Catalonian philology 
and tho other of sciences, The proposition 
was adopted and the institute thcicfore com- 
puses three sections historic-archamlogio, 
philalogic, scientific. 

The French school in Spain, founded in 1910 
by the Universities of Paris and Bordenux 
and fostered by the French government, lias 
given a gieat impetus to researches in the his¬ 
torical records of the Peninsula. SLill more 
important is the action Ukcn by the Spanish 
government in 1907 for sending a few students 
of unusual ability to study science and tech¬ 
nical branches in foreign countries. The 
effect is already seen in the decree establishing 
a college of agriculture with provision for ex¬ 
perimental ana research work 

H. L, P. and A. T. 3, 
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SPANISH, STUM OP. — Seo Modeiin Special classes worn organized in Nov way in 
Languages, 1874, in England, Switzerland, and Austria 

about IH02. In the United States the fiiat 
SPAHTAN EDUCATION,—Seo Greece, provision Cor backward children in a pufelio 
Education in Ancient. school system wn n nrmdo at Providence, II, I 

in 1803 The movement spread to Boston nna 
SPASM —A violent contraction (contin- Springfield, Mass,, in IHpgj to other large, 
ned-tome; alternating-clonic) of nuiacloa, singly cities in the yews immediately following. 
ot in groups. When repeated limy mo called The uveal laacnt enumeration (1011) places, 
convulsions (q.v,), and if a tonic apnain bo the number of Ainciiean cities making special 
long continued it may lcsult in a contrac- provision lor backward children at 207 and 
ture, (Sec Chorea; ‘We^y; Movement for defeeUves nt 91 

UisdUDcns. Pahoxysiu, and Tic.) S L P. The Selection of Pupils. — Ip the ordinary 

school population, about 9 5 per cent of the 
SPEAKING, — See Debating, Decla- childion aru so seriously defective (idiots and 
matjOn, Opening Exercises. low-grade imbeciles) as to wnrrnnt removal 

Lo institutions for the feeble-minded, Above 
SPECIAL CLASSES — The term "apocinl these tJicip is a group of liighci grade feeble- 
class" is used in two senses, a generic and a minded children, ordinarily echini at ed at 3.5 per 
specific In the wider and nunc correct cent, that me cclucahlt' in special clashes in the 
usage, it applies to any form of class provided public aohools, but capnot be restored to nor- 
for a group of children vlia ace in some way mahty or trained to become hc l [-reliant and 

exceptional nncl who cannot, therefore, be competent citizens Above these there is a 

instructed to advantage in the Tegular classes larger group of slow, dull children, who din- 

of the school system, either becauso they fail not be classed mentally defective, but who 

to receive the instruction guiLod lo their cannot profit lo the beat ndvantago by m- 

ftpcciid needs or because they receive such Btnief.ian in regular chuttea, ThU group is 

instruction at the expense of Lho remainder variously esLimatcij nt from 10 to 50 per 

of the claBS Exceptional children (r? v.) may, cent, rind probably nverngrs about 30 per 

for convenience, bo divided into foili main cent. ^ Ideally all pupila below average in 

groups, according ns they me exceptional cnpncily should bo given a caioful physical 

morally, mentally, phyBically, or environ- and mental examination and placed in in&ti- 
niciuixlly Special classes have, accordingly, tutiona, in special dames for defectives, in 
arisen in ft vaiiety of forms to meet the needs Bpccinl elates for the dull, oi* nllowod, per- 
of these four classes, (For fuithci infonna- haps under favorable) roiidiLiom to remain m 
turn, see ppceial articles dealing with hnbitiinl the regular classes. In few, if any, school 
truants, incorrigible pupils, epileptics, super- Byiitcm&, however, lias Ihfa ideal been ap- 
normnl children, blind, deaf, stmnmems, pioachcd Evidently, in the beginning, tho 
clippies, open-air classes, tuberculosis, etc.) more serious eases, tho institutional and the 
Special Classes in the Public Schools —In clearly defective, demand attention. But to 
the narrower and loss exact usage, "special decide, jn individual cases, whether the pupil 
elaas' 1 refer a specifically to public day-school needs inatitntionsil care or Bpcciahclnss in- 
classed for childien of subnormal mentality, etruction is not always easy. It must bo rc- 
Thoffe classes have had a remarkable develop- momhcrcd that mental deficiency shades by 
meat during the past decade. They represent continuous gradations nil tha way from normal- 
an outgrowth and extension of the training ity to helpless idiocy. On Hie one hand, the 
school for feeble-minded eUiklreu (sec Defrc- inBumc, the demented, the idiot, the low-grade 
TiVEa, School for), Their genesis has also imbecile, the high-grade moral imbecile, and 
been haaLened by other factors, particularly the pronounced epileptic may be clashed, without 
by the passage and enforcement of rigid com- question, aainsLilulioiinl eases, outside the scope 
pulsory education laws, c g in France in 1882 of public school instruction On the other 
and ui the United Staten about 1800; by tho hand, the ordinal v alow, dull child nml the child 
advent of medical inspection and oxamiuii- whose stupidity, however marked, ib accidental 
tionj by the statistical study of retardation and capable of removal, c,g. the so-called 
m fcchpol progress; and bv the elaboration of " pa cudad mimetic," lianriicapnod by adenoids, 
satisfactory psychological teats of mental m nl nu trill on | etc,, undoubtedly should receive 
Btftlua ( in struct ion m public school By stoma, But 

Attention to the needs of subnormal cliil- Llic high-grade imbecile, the moroiij and the 
dren in public schools began in Germany, mild epileptic form an interiuediata group, 
however, as early as 1867, mul there hns since difficult of administrative ulasaifiefttionj aomo 
developed m that country an extensive ays tom of them may be apcciahelaag canes; some of 
of auxiliary classes (iJit/ascJnile ami /Iri/a- them may bo institutional cti&cs, The deci- 
Jdassen), reaching practically all cilies and aion demands expert knowledge, which the 
towns of any sue, so that, in Ib07,12^734 pupils ordinary teacher and the ordinary medical 
weio under ins trued oil m 201 epocud classes, examiner cannot give. For this icason, no 
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large city can. afford to be without a special (card index, for instance, showing Tesulta ot 
clinio for the expert physical and mental ex- physical and mental examinations, physical 
animation of all - pi aspective candidates for condition, homo conditions, attendance, ill- 
special mstiuction In doubtful casesj tlie nesses, progress in regular classes, interests 
safest plan is probably to place them in special and aversions, best work and poorest woik, 
classes until Anther experience dictates their etc,). Many classes also employ vauoua ad- 
lomoval to institutions The French Com- juncts not regarded as essential in legulnr 
mission of 1004 recommends a triple exnmina- class instruction, eg, simple but nourishing 
tion, pedagogical, psychological, and inedienl. lunches seivcd free or at cost at appropriate 
The pedagogical examination determines intermissions, provision for rest in the fresh 
amount of retardation in reading, spelling, air, special supervisors to oversee physical, 
mid millimrifcj ami hero an othcrwiac-unac- numnah and industrial training 
counted-for retardation of two 3 r ears m chil- Reams, — No amount of special training 
drew less than nine, or of three years m children will make a feeble-minded child normal In 

ovei nine, is deemed symptomatic of deficiency occasional instances, a pupil whose mental 

TL\c psycho logic id examination la based upon d&ficicncy i& not innato may be res toyed to 
the Bmefc-Simon tests (sco Tests, Fsyciiolog- normality and returned to the regular class 
icAn)v The medical examination is primarily In wcll-orgauizod classes, taught by specially 
for the detection of.possible remediable pliya- trained and enthusiastic teachers, most of the 
ical defects that might condition mental dc- really defective pupils make bettor progress 
ficicncy than they could possibly have done in regular 

Aim, — The earlier classes for the feeble- classes, For example, statistics gathered by 
minded nimed ambitiously to givo a tuiimng Di.1V S Cornell foi 20 pupils in a Philadelphia 
like that of regular classes, and ultimately special class show an average rate of piogrcss 
to restore to these olasscs a considerable per- of 0.3538 grades pei year while in regular 
ccnlago of the defective pupils IVcre the classes, and 0,8054 guides per y C ar after 
pupils meicly slow and dull, or were their de- ti ansfer to the special clns 1 ! Their physi- 
ficicncies accidental, this aim might have been cal health shows maikcd improvement, they 
icaliBcd. Bub, as special classes are consti- loam to use then hands to bolter advantage, 
tuted, it is difficult of attainment Theie has they gain better control of their emotional 
grown up, therefore, the conviction that the aim responses; they seem brighter and are un- 
of the special class is, no fnr ns its own pupils doubtedly much happiei But they still show 
arc concerned, to make them hcnlthiei anti inherent deficiency, 

happier, to tcaali them the most fundamental A matter of paiticulnr moment is the ques- 

imd Bimplo adjustment* of daily lire, and to tion what effect the training in the special 

drill them in occupations that may enable class has upon the aflcr-cmecr of the pupil, 

them to contribute in some measure toward IVe know that the mental defective is un- 
tlicii livelihood, stable: that he gives way before stresses of 

The Progiain and Methods —The daily life which the normal person meets succcss- 
progiam and cuiriculum of the modern special fully. If special training increases his op- 
clagg reflects this more recent aim. It diffeia portunifcy to struggle for a living, it may, 
from that of the regular classes in numerous by so doing, increase the strain to which 
ways, of which the most conspicuous are: ho is subjected, The attainment of a mens- 
flliortci periods of work on given topics; ure of success may also inoieaso the chances 
classes limited m numbei to 15 or 20 (12 rec- of lug marriage and of the consequent begot- 
ommended in Franco), with coiresponding^ ting of defective^ offspring Perhaps, then, 
greater individual attention; spcciaL attention wo really do injury to the pupil and n 

to lessons dealing with elementary practical gienter injury to faooioty by these special cl¬ 
dc tails (the household, furniture, fuel, food, forts to assist him, Even if we believe that 

clothes, etc); much concrete object teach- the net gain is greater than the passible loss, we 

ing, using kindergarten material; emphasis on cannot be blind to the conclusion that thcic 
physical education, with exercises fov improv- is a sociological, ns well as an educational, 
}ng physical condition (gymnastics, open-air pioblem in special-class education. There 
play, calisthenics) and excicisea for manual must be developed some system of after-care, 
training (woodwork, cardboard construction, which shall guide the footsteps of the moron 
rnffin, braiding, weaving, bteiiciling, card after he ^graduates" fiom the special class, 
sewing, papoi folding, etc.); instiuctioii in School authorities must face this pioblem, 
leading, writing, and numbei given very gradu- must gather statistical data on the careers of 
ally aim larcly progi casing Author than fourth- these special pupils, and either institute ov 
grade b Land aids; plenty of music, singing, cause to be instituted adequate measures foi 
limieliiiig, danaing, staiy-tclling, poisiatcut at- after-school supervision 

tempLs at awakening moinl traits niul correct- In gcneial, while the fundamental principle 
ing individual faults (bad Icinpci, listlcssness. of special-class instruction seems to bo gen- 
lying stealing, etc.); and more elaborate nncL orally accepted, the practical administiation 
systematic taking of records of performance of theae classes for defcctWcB is Btill m a 
vol v — 2 d 395 
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chaotic condition. Tho movement /or their 
introduction hng been too rapid to permit of 
intelligent adjustment on the pmt of supeiin- 
fccndcntfl, examining physicians, teaclicis, and 
parents. In France, the realization of this 
fact has led to the appointment of ft special 
commission to /cumulate guiding principles 
(ace Vaney, in references). The following 
rules (adapted in part from Cornell) seem to 
be justified in the present stale of our expoii- 
once. (1) Thero should bo a system of special 
classes averaging at least one class to every two 
thousand school population, and so distributed 
as to accommodate all sections of the population, 
(2) Special classes should bo outfitted it least 
as well ns the average regular class, not housed 
in darkrooms and provided with shabby equip¬ 
ment. (3) There should he a definite system 
□f transfer to and fiom special classes (4) As 
booh as tho Bpecinl class is large enough fur 
division, tike actually feeble-minded should be 
separated from tho merely dull and backward. 
(5) Incoirigible, troublesome, and truant hoys 
should not bo placed in clashes for the- merely 
defective just because both types exhibit 
pool scholarship. (0) Every candidate for 
special-class instruction should lcceivc a care¬ 
ful medical examination and if possible also 
n mental examination by an expert m mental 
deficiency (7) Supervisor of special eludes 
should be chosen for theii special fitness 
for the woik (8) Teachers of special 
classes should receive somo special tunning 
(0) Their salaries should be the same aa the 
beat salaries of giadu Icauluns. (10) Normal 
and uty tvaining-Bchool students Bhould receive 
prescribed instruction in the subjects of prac¬ 
tical hygicno and medical inspection and elec¬ 
tive instruction in the education of defective 
children New York City has just now (1012) 
taken the lead in this work by authorizing Llio 
establishment in the Brooklyn Tunning School 
for Teachers of a coulee of preparation for 
special-class woik, and by granting to a num¬ 
ber of experienced elementary school teachers 
lcava of absence for three months to lit them¬ 
selves to take charge of special classes The 
'Vineland. N, J, Training School for Duck- 
wauI ana Feeble-Minded Children also oiTeis 
opportunity every summer fur the training of 
a limited numbet of special-class teachers, 

a. M. W 
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SPECIAL DAYS. —In nearly aU conn tries 
it is tho custom to observe certain special 
days in the clemenLary or peopled school, in 
commcinoiftLion of histoucnlly important 
events, the birthdays of important men, or 
days having a special significance or a reli¬ 
gious character. The nilcr’a birthday in 
most European countries and Washington's 
birthday in the United States arc examples of 
the fust; the birthdays of gicnt statesmen, 
wauiora, or poets, common ta all countries, 
of the second, mu! fliiinta 1 days, church festi¬ 
vals! Easier, and Christmas in Em ope, and 
Clinstmna and Thanksgiving in the United 
SLutcfl, are examples of the third (Sec also 
Holiday Sciuioii) 

In addition to tho regular holidays thci e are in 
many slates special days, observed qs a whole 
holiday orirseivod for special exercises Among 
these lire Washing ton’s Birthday (February 
22), Columbus Day (Ootobci 12), Lincoln's 
birthday (Fckinary 12), Longfellow's birthday 
(February 27), Laboi Day (first Monday 
in September), mid the statu Admission Day, 
Arbm Day, the dale varying in lUHcvant Bt&tea, 
is also a common special dny, observed by 
the planting of tinea and by up propria to 
literary exercises, though seldom ig it a school 
holiday A few states have established oilier 
special days, such na South Carolina Day 
(Maich 18, Calhoun's birLhdny), Fire Day 
in Nebraska (first Friday in November), Flag 
Day in New Jeisey (Juno 14) and in Rhode 
Hand (February 12), and Bird Day in 
Louisiana (May f), Audubon's birthday) 
For such special days, the state superintendent 
of public instruction very commonly issues 
a bulletin foi the guidance of teachers, con¬ 
taining programs and oxcydi&d 9 Htiilnble for tho 
proper observance of tho clay In England and 
the Biitish Einpiio generally the only day of 
this character—for many ronsons nob yet uni¬ 
versally accepted—is Empire Day on May 24. 

Another foiin of special day is Unit set 
apart by the individual schools themselves, 
for such purposes ns tho observance of n Bohooi 
festival (see Festivals, School), n display of 
the work done by the school, a ic, cep lion of 
parents (see Exhibitions School): or tho 
final closing oxcrciuca of llio school (see COM¬ 
MENCEMENTS), E F. O. 

SPECIAL GHANTS — Grants of money to 
school districts for special purposes arc gcncr- 
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ally known as special grants. These arc usu- or raised locally for the same purpose : the 
ally made for new and desirable educational Indiana and Connecticut grants to poor difl- 
under takings, and aro in the nature of a- sub- tricts to enable them to provide the length 
fiidy ot bonus to secure then introduction and of sohool term rcqmiedby law, when they have 
their continuance during the period of trial raised the maximum tax; the special grants 
and experiment. In the days when public in New York, Kansas, Wisconsin, and other 
education was first established, such grants states to high schools giving training courses 
were frequently made to communities to se- for tcacheia, and the Wisconsin and Minne- 
curc the establishment of a common aohool, sota special grants for the establishment of 
but these have since been changed into the high schools for instruction in agriculture and 
regular annual, semiannual, or cpiarteily domestic science, are examples of such special 
apportionments of common school funds, grants and subsidies. (For further details 
(See ArraimaNMENT or School Funds ) as to these and other grants, see the Bpeoial 
Later auch special grants wcio made as aid aitides on the state sohool systems of the 
in the establishment of high schools. In some different American states ) 

of tlio states these have since been changed Such special grants or subsidies aro much 
into lcgular apportionments of the proceeds more common in the United States than in 
of taxation for high schools, while in others Europe, nnd are indicative of new and less 
special giants arc elill continued The Wash- well-established educational conditions. In 
ins ton law » granting a bonus of S100 for each England, however, the central authority has 
grade maintained above the eighth, is an ex- influenced the development of the elementary 
ample of such high school grants. The coil- school ourriculum since 1862 by rearranging 
tinuancc of the piocesg is aeon to-day in tha its annual giant and providing special giants 
granting of special subsidies for the establish- for spcoial subjects, similarly the maintc- 
ment of high schools of agriculture and domes- nance of a high percentage of free places m 
tic economy, after the ordinary high school secoiulmy schools is encouraged by special 
has been provided for in the general appor- grants (See England, Board of Education 
tionment plan, The tendency baa been to Report for 1010-1911 ) E, P. G, 

convert these special grants into lcgulnr ancl 

gcnoinl grants, nfter the establishment of the SPECIAL METHOD. — Sac Teaching, 
principle of such aid and the inoro general Principles op; Method, General and 
adoption of the educational idea aided, The Special 
state hbimy grant, under which a number of 

states duplicate a sum of $10 or some simi- SPECIAL SCHOOLS. — A term applied 
lar amount, raised locally in any achaai dis- to schools organised for special classes aC 
triefc for the purchase of school library books, pupils or for instruction in subjects not com- 
is another oxainple of a form of special grant, monly olTered in the regular schools. Good 
which is rapidly being converted into a general examples of special schools are the day schools 
state apportionment Tor school library purposes for the oral instruction of the deaf (aco Deaf, 
Within recent years, as a result of the chang- Education of the), organized within the 
ing conception of the nature and purpose past ten to fifteen years by many American 
of our education, a number of the American oities, the schools for the blind (sec Blind, 
states have begun to make small special grunts. Education of the), aa maintained by Mil- 
from the state trcasuiy or from special school waukee and a few of the othci linger Ameri- 
funclfi, for the encouragement of a number can cities; the schools for ciippled children 
of desirable educational undertakings. The (see Crippled Children, Education of), 
ICansaa grants of $250 a year, limited to forty the hospital school for nervous and deli- 
districts, to districts levying a tax to provide cate children, as maintained in New York 
instruction in industrial training, the New and Ghioago; tile schools foi the instruction 
Jersey grants, by which any amount raised of retaidocT childicn (see Backward Chil- 
locally for the same purpose, from $250 to dheNj Exceptional Children; and Re- 
35000 n year, is duplicated by the state, tlio taudation); and Lho schools for various de- 
California grants for the instruction of deaf gieeg of mentally deficient children (see 
children; the New York and New Jersey Defbutives; Special .Classes) recently or- 
subsidies to towns and cities employing a gnnized in many American cities; schools for 
super intend ent of schools, the New Jersey gifted children, as in Indianapolis, Worcester, 
extra grants to districts providing transports and a few other American cities^ schools for 
tion for pupils; the Wisconsin and Minnesota non-English-sp caking children, ns in Worcester 
extra grants to towns and districts organizing and New York City, a school for stammerers 
a graded sohool of two or more departments and stutterers, as in Minneapolis; a school for 
instead of multiplying small distriotg, the " uneasy boys," as in Enst Oranjge, N. J.; mid 
Delaware law providing for special grants to the open-air schools for aiucnuc and tuber- 
negro districts to build schoolhousca, and tho culous children (see Open-ahi Schools; Sun- 
South Carolina law by which $60 is granted normal Children, Special Classes, Tuder- 
from public funds for every §100 subscribed ouloue Childiien, Education of), icccntly 
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established in many places 'Ihe manv stale 
insti tuLions for the emo and training of the deaf 
and dumb, the blind, and the* feeble-minded nro 
also of this clnss Many oilier ami aame coun¬ 
ties lmuitain special schools for the eiuo and 
education of truants and incouiGiblcs, known 
generally ns ungraded schools, truant schools 
(see Truant Schools). or parental schools, 
while the state industrial or reform schools arc 
institution b for the cure of lftcoriigibles aiul 
youthful offenders (see Reformatory Edu¬ 
cation) Still other types of special schools 
arc Lho vacation schools (see Vacation* 
School; Vacation Playgrounds), mam- 
turned in the summer by many Amen can 
cities; the summer schools for children de¬ 
ficient in their work, such a£ those recently 
established in New York City and Cleveland, 
certain types of city night schools; nautical 
instruction schools, such as the one maintained 
by the city of New York [q.v.)\ the trade and 
industrial schools (see Industrial Education) 
now in process of establishment in many 
Amorican cities, and the special agricultural 
Bohemia (ace Achucultuhal Education) now 
being established by ft number of our Ameri¬ 
can states Sometimes special schools nro 
provided for instruction in manual training, 
domestic science, and sewing, Lhougli generally 
these subjects uve taught in theicgidni' aehoolB 
by special 01 by the tegular teachers (sec 
Special Teachers). The manual framing high 
school (sec Manual Training) may a till bo 
rognrdcd ns n somewhat special. typo of school, 
us may also the commercial high school (nco 
Commercial Education). Still other ex¬ 
amples of special schools arc such schools as 
the Lowell and New Ledford (Mnssnchusells) 
Textile Schools, and the Rhode Island School 
of Design (see Industrial Education), A 
nuinbca .of the larger coiporations and indus- 
fcunl establishments also maintain special 
schools for their appi entices ( 5 . v ), and a 
number of privately endowed trade ami 
technical continuation school b exist in our 
American ciLies 

In Europe, the special school is a well-es¬ 
tablished educational institution, and 111 Ger¬ 
many such schools have perhaps reached their 
best development, The Forll)ihfuii 0 S 3 c/iu!c, 
and the auxiliary schools for the education of 
defective and special classes, foi m a noteworthy 
feature of the German system of education 
(See Germvny, Education in) The even¬ 
ing continuation achoola of England arc also 
noteworthy (see England, Education in), 
as arc also the continuation schools of Franco 
(sec France, Education in), E. P, C. 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS, — A term applied 
to teachers who teach new or special subjects 
or classes, as distinguished from the regular 
Bubjccts of instruction and the regular class 
tcachcis Arithmetic and writing wera once 
taught by special teachers, but ate now gener¬ 
ally bandied by Lite regular elementary school 
tone hors In a fow schools, special tmperviaors 
of these subjects arc ulill employed. (Seo 
Supervisors and Inspectors.) Di awing and 
music are now in Lho process of passing from 
the core of the special to lho tegular teachers, 
with general supciviaoin employed m tins 
cities merely tD smnu more efficient instruc¬ 
tion. Tlie nonnul schools have introduced 
these subjects, and Lhey have been added to lias 
examination subjects for certification, su that 
nearly all new Icachois can now tcaoli them 
Manual training and domcslie science me still 
m the special Lonelier Hinge, fow regular e]a.s.g 
teachers being aide to teach these subjects. 
The introduction of lhe.se subjects into the 
1101 imil hcJiooIh and the demand for Llioir moro 
general introduction into nil kinds of .schools 
will, in time, lead to Lhoir being taught m 
many places by tlie regular class teachers. 
Sewing is another special subject which is 
rapidly passing over to Lhcregulm claw teacher, 
ns is nlho agriculture^. 

The Lorm in also applied to the temohora of 
distinctly special climscy, or lines of work, 
intended to supplement or in part to supplant 
the work of the regular school The special 
teachers of deaf children by the oral method, 
the teachcis of classes of mentally defective) 
chiIdien, and Lho teachcis of classes of de¬ 
linquent or incomgibUi olnldicn mo examples 
of this class of touchers, Tcachcis assigned 
to classes of tubciculous 01 crippled children, 
to parental homes or truruiL schools, and to 
schools [01 certain specialised fonns of school 
instniction, such as nautical or trade sojiools 
(see Special Schools), mo also special teachers. 
In a sense, all high school teachers ftio also 
special teachers, E, P. C. 

RoScrontOB* —- 

Jebsui 1 , IV ( A The Social Tartars affect* no *Si)ccmf 
Supervision in lho Public Schools of the united 
Stales. Ymk, PHI ) 
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SPECIALIZATIO N, — See Colleges, Ameri¬ 
can (section on Administration of the Collego 
Curriculum); Universities; Lhcviuiaus articles 
mentioned under Phofessional Education. 

SPECIFIC ENERGY OF NERVES, — See 
Neuvoub System. 

SPECTACLES — Sec Eye 

SPEECH DEFECTS.—Types of Speech 
Defects —Excluding’ aphasia, defects of 
speech 1 tinge from complete inability to make 
Bounds (nphoiun ; q.v.) and mutism, through 
stainmeiing, to incoherence, nncl result from 
ii viuicty of functional and structural defects 
Some of these are due to defects of the sensory 
apparatus, others to motoi dlstui buncos; some 
rue paralytic, others ataxic. They aic found 
in many nervous diseases, especially in vulvar 
paralysis, in paresis (elementla paralytica), 
m multiple scleiosis, in hemiplegia, and at 
times in chorcn, and othei conditions in which 
the tongue 01 lips and the laiynx are affected. 
Since speech is possible only because of tho 
cooperation of a numbei of strucLuics, it will 
be appreciated that deviationa fioin the noimal 
function of any one of these stiucturca may 
piodueo anomalies or impediments in speech 

Aphonia, the inability to make sounds, is 
due to peripheral disorders (usually of tho 
larynx) and may accompany functional dis¬ 
eases such ns hyslDim. Jlofliseness is a rela¬ 
tive aphonia, a lessened ability to make 
sounds, duo to abnormal condi tiona of the 
larynx or throat Mutism ia commonly found 
in those in whom there is no defect of the pnrts 
concerned in the emission of sounds, but in 
whom there ia deafness, usually congenital 
MuLism is also found in dementia procox, and 
sometimes in hysteria, but in these conditions 
it is not an inability to speak, but only an un¬ 
willingness, Stammering, stuttering, lisping, 
and lading arc impedimenta lather than in¬ 
abilities of speech, Tho foui terms have 
various mtmmnga, the more usual being as 
follows stammering is a defective method of 
speech in which the Bounds me uttered with 
hesitation, articulation being produced only 
after repeated attempts, the defect being due 
largely to inadequate 01 imperfect innervation 
of the various organs used in articulation; 
stuttering ib ft more marked defect in which 
the individual must make lcpeatcd efforts Lo 
articulate certain syllables or words, and in 
which tlioio appeals Lo bo a spasm of coilam 
muscles concerned in articulation; lisping is 
duo lo too groat a length of tongue or to ail 
inability to place the lips, tho tongue, and the 
palnte in proper relation wiLh each othei 
to produce the Bound of " a ”, instead of 
M s ” tho individual gives the sound of “ th ", 
tho tcTm " lalling " is used for two different 
condi Lions. ( a ) ino condition in which the 
sound of * 1 11 is substituted for that of "r" 


and ( 6 ) that unintelligible kind of speech 
which is commonly found among idiots It is 
common to call all forms of speech hesitation 
stammering, but many of tho devices used 
(hem, haw, aa) are employed for gaining time 
It must he understood that nearly all forms 
of speech defects are symptoms of disoiders 
which may range from those of the brain or of 
the ear to those of tho mouth, of the larynx, and 
even of the muscles of respiration, The cauBe 
of each kind of defect must bo undcistood 
before proper methods of treatment may be 
instituted, but for most purposes tho indi¬ 
cation of causes given above is sufficiently 
suggestive to enable tho Leacher to institute 
certain special methods of training the defec¬ 
tives with whom she deals. 

The aphonias must be dealt with clifTcionfcly 
accouling to the causes of the condition. 
Disease of the larynx must be treated in a 
medical way Mutism may be ovcicome by 
strong sLimuli, in some cases of dementia precox 
and of hysteria whcic the patients have not 
spoken foi several years they may be mndo to 
talk by appropunto methods of stimulation 
At times it is necessary to treat these patients 
like childicn oi like an nphnaic mid thoroughly 
lecducatc them The mutism due to deafness 
must be dealt with ia an entirely cliftercnt 
maimer (Sec Deaf, Education of.) Inco- 
heiencc is not impiovecl much by training, ex¬ 
cept that funn in which the lack of orderly 
sequence is jiji nphnsin [i e paraphasia), In tho 
latLcr condition training is very beneficial 
On Account of the imitative tendency of 
children, stammcreia and stutteiors should 
for reading lessons, etc., bo isolated aa far as 
possiblo fioin geneial classes, otherwise a 
whole class may develop similar tenden¬ 
cies or habits. The stammcvei oi stutterer, 
on tho other hand, should be kept away from 
other stammerers and sLuttereis for alike rea¬ 
son, and he should associate with normally 
speaking childicn as much ns possible, so that 
he may lie affected beneficially by their manner 
of speech Many of the defects mny be un¬ 
proved by general bi entiling cxcioiacs mid by 
the use of concomitant rhythmic movements. 
Music, especially flinging, is of coiisidcjable 
benefit. SIT 

The School Problem —The correction of 
serious speech defects presents a special prob¬ 
lem comparable Lo that of the education of 
the various classes of defectives For which nil 
piogrcssivc school systems now make provi¬ 
sion Thcio is no doubt, that the child that 
stuttcis or fltammcia badly is under ns great a 
handicap in school and in social and business 
Jifc as the blind, deaf, or crippled. The prev¬ 
alence of serious speech defects is very much 
greater than is generally supposed. Accord¬ 
ing to Gutzman and other authorities the pro¬ 
portion or stutterers m the school population 
of Gorman cities is fiom one to two per cenL. 
In France a similar late was found among 
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soldiers. As stuttering unfits a soldier for 
sentry duty, its correction is recognized ns it 
problem in national defense 

The problem is noL limited to mty mce or 
nationality 01 clnaa of society Among girls, 
however, tile numb at of atuLtoicrs is far less 
than among boys, To the thousands of 
stuttciers in our schools must be added the 
much greater number of sUmmcicvs or liapers 
— that is, children who oimt sounds or sub¬ 
stitute the wrong sounds, Di, Scripting from 
his extended clinical experience, estimates that 
tho schools of the city of New York have 
25,000 children who need special attention for 
Bpeccli defects, 

As progress in school is largely conditioned 
upon ability to speak, deficiency m this ic- 
Bpcct is olio of the impoilant causes of rctai ela¬ 
tion in school life — a cause which is cumula¬ 
tive in effect. Our school courses arc based 
upon the assumption that children have le-ainecl 
to talk before school age, and, Uiciefore, 
reading and wilting arc tho primary subjects 
A careful observation of children in tho piimnry 
grades proves that very many habitually 
omit certain sounds or mako incorrect substi¬ 
tutions As theso children lcmn to read, the 
wovds and loiters of the book become firmly 
associated with tho wrong sounds. Spelling 
lessons are useless unless we go bad: to the 
beginning and tench these pupils to talk 

Stuttering usually begins during school age 
nnd increases during tho school period, It 
is by no means an indication of mental 
deficiency; indeed, the bugliteat children 
sometimes have this impediment. Aa, how¬ 
ever, the stutterer is seldom called upon to 
read or Bpeak in class, he loses inLerest, shows 
lack ol attention, retains n limited vocnlmlnry, 
and falls behind his class. Association with 
youngci children, tho ridicule of schoolmates, 
and the loss of grip tend to a lowering of 
sclf-iespect. Frequency there oecui crises 
of cl is tress, nngcr, or defiance Though without 
hope of employment, stutterers aio apt to 
leave school at the earliest possible moment 
With tho correction of tho defect in speech an 
entire change occurs. Indifference gives way 
to interest, intellectual progicss ia assured, 
social lelations improve with the power of 
communication; but most noteworthy is the 
gam m aelf-contiol and will power The hoy 
who through weeks of laborious efforts lias ab 
last learned to rule his tongue knows that lie 
ia on the way to become master of himself. 

In making special provision for defective 
epcech, tile leadership must be assigned to 
Germany, where hundreds of teachers have 
been trained by Dr, Gutzman of Berlin, 
Most European countries now have special 
schools or classes Tor correcting speech defects 
In Ameiicn a few cities. New York (since 
1000 ), Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee, have 
adopted this featura in their public schools. 

The correction of serious speech defects, 


however, is but a phase of a still larger problem, 
the general improvement of speech, So prev¬ 
alent are harshness of voice, drawling in 
speaking, and nasality that Dr, Scripture 
suggests that ail school children should be 
treated aa incipient stutterers. In view of 
tho practical value of the modern scicnco of 
phonetics, the wisdom of such a piocedurc 
eftimot be questioned, It remnina foi the 
schools to recognize the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of coircclmg stuttering and stainmcnngj 
of preventing such defects, and of improving 
the .speech of all children, and to rnako 
general use of demonstrated principles. 

The reasons for the nlmouL universal neglect 
of the speech pi oblong lire not far to seek’ 

( 1 ) Baby talk and lisping are considered 
interesting in young childien, and these im¬ 
perfect habits are allowed to become fixed, 

(2) Where* defects are recognized, it ib generally 
assumed that they will be outgrown (3) 
Most attempts at the correction of stuttering 
and stammering have been empiric, that is, 
they have no scientific foundation and involve 
no consistent training, and, consequently, 
result m failuic. 

Conditions pf Tunning —The correction of 
speech defects from the side of the school ia 
primarily the substitution of right habits for 
wiong habits. As n preliminary to training, 
it is necessary to ascertain the causes of the 
imperfect habits and to secure the removal of 
these causea, so fiu as is possible, by the 
appropriate ticatment, surgical, medical, or 
psychic The oiighi of speech defects may be 
buddy sutuuuimcd as duo lo. (L) disorder of 
development or imperfect acquirement oT 
speech, owing Lo the exLromoly complex nature 
of tho coordinations demitmledj ( 2 ) malforma¬ 
tions, aa of the palate, teeth. Or tongue; ( 3 ) 
nervouB disoidor, (4) mental or moral dis¬ 
turbance; (5) imitation, All serious cases 
should he examined by a specialist. Many 
large cities, uotahly New York* Berlin^ Paris, 
and Yiernin, have clinics for the examination 
and treatment of speech defects. 

AfcfJiods o/ Tratninp. —Instruction in classes 
is generally preferable lo individual insti no¬ 
tion, not only on grounds of economy, but 
on account or the mutual aid and confidence 
secured theicby. Vaiiaus planB have been 
employed for the organization of such classes 
(1) The boarding schools Tins has tile ad¬ 
vantage of an entire change of environment 
for the patient and readily permits the forma¬ 
tion of new habits It involves, however, 
danger of relapse, especially if reliance ia 
placed upon accessory habits that jiroducc an 
cxocss of self-conscioufliiefls upon a roburn to 
society, ( 2 ) The day school, Stutterers aro 

flontr lor a tenu of ten or twelve weeks to a 
special school, as in Manchoator, England, 
and it I lie end of the course return to their 
regular schools, (3) Special classes after school 
hows. This ia tho practice in Gorman cities 
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which have followed the plan of Gutzman 
( 4 J Special teachers arc utilized in the Chicago 
acfiools to visit various schools and give 
instruction to pupils suffering from speech 
defects. (5) 27ie Hew York plan A school 
is designated ns a center fai speech correction, 
to which a special teacher ih assigned to conduct 
classes designated ns speech lmpiovemenL 
classes. Applicants for membership in these 
classes arc registered in the school mid assigned 
to then appinpuatc grades. Those who hnva 
BeriouB defects arc not ended upon to reeito 
until the class tcachei is notified by the spe¬ 
cial teacher, to whom the stutterers report 
twice daily. The advantages of this plan 
nic (1) A favorable cnviionment is formed. 
Pupils and teachers arc sympathetic, helpful, 
nna confident of success. ( 2 ) Pupils are not 
discouiagcd by fear of falling behind in regular 
studies. (3) All specah pupils are followed up 
even when not requuea to report to speech 
class. (4) Standards of speech are fanned for 
the entire school, normal children are bettor 
tiamed, and incipient faults are concctcd. 

Corrective exercises may be classified under 
the following heads: ( 1 ) breath control, ( 2 ) 
rhythm, (3) voice, (4) articulation, (5) modula¬ 
tion. Though attention is generally paid to all 
these elements, the vniious eye terns may be dis¬ 
tinguished according to the stress placed upon 
one or the other Inhale easily through the 
half-open mouth, produce vowel sounds or 
phrases With no unnecessaiy loss of breath, learn 
to support tho tone; break the exeiciscs or 
speech into phrases, taking breath during the 
pauses, with the aicl of tho mirror, study the 
oral and tongue positions for each elementary 
sound until correct motor images arc formed 
and associated; break up monotone by modu¬ 
lated oxereiscs and expressive reading; have 
frequent conversation m order to provide for 
facility. To secure permanent results it ia 
of the highest importance to gain the confi¬ 
dence anti cooperation of the pupil, he must 
want to speak correctly, must know how, and 
must faithfully practice; he must be sclf- 
oritical in order to lecovcr in case of relapse 

The tenchcr should be exceptionally skilled 
and resourceful. Sho should be thoiouglily 
trained in phonetics, and acute in detecting 
false positions 

Prevention of Speech Defects, -—That pre¬ 
vention IB better than cure is as tiuo of faulty 
Bpecell as of other bad habits. The chief con¬ 
dition promoting the evil is neglect, (1) In the 
home baby talk should not be encouraged. 
(2) In the kindergarten stress should be laid 
upon correct and complete enunciation, (3) In 
the school speech should come before reading, 
nncl the methods of teaching reading should be 
based on modern phonetics When the child 
is permitted to read aloud it should be with 
the rhythm and modulation of natural speech 

The Speech of the Mentally Defective.— 
Naturally in this class of children specdi. 


which is the most complex of all our motor 
reactions, is deficient or defective, and no 
other form of motor training is of more impoi- 
tahee in attaining whatever degree of intelli¬ 
gence is possible. Children classed with the 
nientnlly defective on account of unintelligible 
speech have made normal progress aftci being 
trained to talk The method of training is 
similar to that outlined above, but presented in 
slower sL ages and in connection wiLh much train¬ 
ing in rhythm and coordination J p R 
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SPEECH, STANDARDS OF. —- See Eng¬ 
lish Usage. 

SPELLING AND SPELLING REFORM. 
— In any consideration of the proper prin¬ 
ciples of orthography we need always to bear 
in mind the fact that words were spoken long 
before they were written and that even now 
the real life of the language lies in tho spokon 
word rather than in the written page Writing 
is a means of recording that which has an inde¬ 
pendent existence of its own, although it 
might die m time, if it could not be set down. 
Of late the invention of the phonograph has 
provided us with a method of preserving 
speech quite independent of writing and likely 
to bo increasingly useful, Tho object of 
Writing is simply to give permanence to the 
spoken word and to extend the area of its in¬ 
fluence. Certain forms of literature do not 
achieve their full purpose until they are trans¬ 
lated from wiiting to speech 1 the drama ia 
really alive only when we hear it fiom the 
mouth of the actor, and when it is illuminated 
for ua by the art of the performer; and oratory 
is cold indeed when we read it with our eyes 
on the printed page instead of hearing it with 
our ears as it falls wnimly horn the lips of the 
speaker, Even poetry is to be said or sung 
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Talhc\ than to be perused; \vc do not perceive in sound of our /, but which is often repre- 
the full power of a lyric until we my it aloud; flented by the ph ]fc lmd in Latin In English 

its melody, its sound supporting its sense, we find ivokIb derived from the Hame Greek 

— this ig revealed to us only by our cars root, spelt sometimes with ph and sometimes 

For centuries after man had achieved with f, i.c. fancy, fantasy (formerly written 
speech he had to rely on memory to piescrvo pkanla&ic), ami phantom In Italian there is 
the lccords of his race lie came in Lime to a logical uniformity, and philosophy appears as 

use strung beads or knotted cords to aid him filosofta and photography ns Jolografia 

in recollecting and to help him transmit what English has always extended an open hoapi- 
hc knew to successive generations The carli- tality to words from other languages. It has 

cst attempts at writing ignored wends aa a double vocabulary, partly Teutonic and partly 

words; they were pictography such ns our Romance. Ib is continually couching itscU 

Indians Mill uac m which Hide drawings set from Latin* and from Greek It Look over 

forth the cssenml facts that needed Lo be ie- much of its marine vocabulary from the Dutch; 

membered or transmitted They weic a sign and it 1ms accepted terms dealing with the 

language by means of pietnics. The foroiun- nrta of war, of cookery, of millinery, and moro 

ners of the alphabet were hieroglyphs, which latoly of automobiling and aviation, from the 

were afc first symbols foi ideas rather than for French, The immigmnls from all these for- 

woids or sounds. After a long while man oign Longues often retain their original orthog- 

advanced from symbols for ideas to symbols raphy, and wo have in our books n host of 

for words. Then after another long interval spellings completely out af harmony with tho 

he attained the use of symbols for the sounds original English system of orthogmpliy, eg. 

of which the words were composed At first bureau , chaos, chaise , gneiss, xylophone. 
he sought to find a single letter which should A further complexity waa introduced into 
repicscnt exactly a single sound. And this English sonic time ago by those who strove to 

is the filial function of spelling,—the uac of bring the spelling of certain words into eon- 

letters to indicate the piccisc pronunciation formity >vith what they believed to be the 

of the word. It is the ideal of orthography derivation of thesa words. They rescued a por- 

that there shall be n single symbol fai every ishing u in Lhc archaic form honour because they 

sound arid a single sound for every symbol, held the English word Lo be, directly derived 

so that any one seeing a word for the first time from the Ficnch honneur; ancl they changed 

could not help knowing how to pionounoo controller into compli oiler and iland into island 

it and that any one hearing it for the first time These arc all misleading etymologies; and tho 

would know instantly how to spell it When- original English spoiling was not only moro 

ever and wherever in any language this ortho- accurate phonetically, but it represented boitei 

graphic ideal hag been attained, spoiling ia the real origin of tho word But even if these 

self-explanatory; it is not some thing that l\aa changes bad been in. accord with etymology, 

to be learned by hal’d labor, it is almost auLo- the pnnciplc winch Led to them was erroneous 

matte; and such a thing 09 a spelling book m in itself. It is not the function of orthography 

unknown ancl unnecessary. Unfoi fcunately to reveal the hiBtory of tho word, even altho 

this ideal ia rarely attained, and even when it may do tins to the expert now and again, 

attained, it is cvei in a slate of unstable equi- The sole duty of spelling is to represent the 

librium, because the spelling of any word actual sound, no moic and no less These 

once accepted tends to become fixed, wbeicas mistaken alterations, of which there arc an 

the pronunciation, may change from a variety immense number, often suggest an erroneous 

of causes, thus slowly bringing about a diver- etymology; but even if they bad been neon- 

Benue between the spelling and the pvonuncm- rate, they would ho/ve been disadvantageous, 

tion The symbol which exactly represented The history of cvciy word in our language 

n single Bound may he forced in time to repre- is now recoicled in tho dictionaries; and there 

Bent two or threcr or more, is no mason why any complicated spelling 

Then an added inconsistency is introduced should be retained for the puipose of declaring 
when words arc borrowed from foieign Longues, the lcmote origin of the word, Tho Greek 
'since they sometimes bring with them tho source of the Italian filosofia is as easily traced 

spelling they hncl in the language in which ns the Greek source of the English philosophy. 

they were born, a language which hns its own Wo cannot itciato too often that the best 

nystem of symbols satisfmjtoiy to iLsclf but possible orthography is that which makes easy 

not likely to be identical with the system of tlie task of spelling a wonl when it Is heard and 
the other language into which the now woid of pronouncing it when it is seen. Anything 
is adopted; and the orthographic confusion which interferes with this primary duty of 

is made woreo when eomc of the impoi ted words orthography is intolerable. The letters of 

are allowed to retain their original symbols and any language exist specifically to represent 

others nro rcspclt in accordance with native tho sounds of that language, 

usage. For example, every modern language Aa tho result of the introduction, of new 
has taken ovci a host of words from the Greek woids from foreign tongues and as a result of 
containing the letter 0, which is the equivalent changes in prominoinlion — like that which 
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lias lcccntly brought about a divergent usago 
in the sound of the wolds either and neither 
— the orthography of no modem language is 
ontiicly satisfactory. The condition is best 
in Italian and in Spanish wIiclc rigorous 
reforms woic accomplishfc more than a century 
ago The condition is worst in English, far 
woise than in French 01 in German. In 
France there has been an active movement to 
do away With ceitain of tlio most nutating 
anomalies; and in German certain minor 
reforms have actually been made, — the 
striking out of the silent h m Thai and That, 
for example Both in France and in Germany 
the ciy foi relief has come first of nil from the 
touchers of the young, who nro in a position to 
know the enormous waste of time and of labor 
resulting from tlio complexities and fiom the 
inconsistencies of the nccepLecl orthography. 
The appeal'of the teachers lias been heard 
by those acholais who have devoted them¬ 
selves specially to the study of the language. 
In Franco, for instance, tho leaders of the 
movement for ortlioginphic reform arc M. 
Brunot and M Paul Me 3 r cL. The opposition 
lifts come chiefly from men of letters, ignorant 
of the needs of tho teachers and ignorant of 
tho history of the language, they have clung 
to the trnditional spelling to which they arc 
accustomed They seem to feel that tho 
orthoginphy which they uso is in some way 
sacied, and that to alter it, even toiinpiave it 
by simplification, is to tamper with a holy 
inheritance They aro naturally con&oivntivc, 
aiul they arc willing to let ill enough alone. 
It is to be noted, howevei, that many of the 
most distinguished authois, both in Great 
Biitain and in the United States, have been 
strongly m favor of simplification 

In France thcic is an accepted standard of 
orthography having the sanction of authority. 
This is the famous dictionaiy of the French 
Academy. In English no such standaul has 
ever been accepted; nnd thcie is not now nor 
lms there ever been any uniformity in the 
orthography of thousands of words. Evidence 
of this can bo found m almost any of our dic- 
tionancs, in the appendix containing tho long 
list of woids spelt m two or more ways No 
two dictionaries, British or American, agree 
in all their or tlio graphics. No man has any 
right to assert that the only way to spell tho 
disputed words is the way lie prefers. We 
have every one of us the privilege of choosing 
between omelet and am elclte, tcc/uiLque and 
technic, controller and comptroller, plow and 
plough, jail and gaol, rime and rhyme, catalog 
and catalogue , esthetic and (Esthetic, honor and 
honour, manoeuvre and maneuver. Who shall 
decide, when dictionaiiea disagree? And of 
course a dictionary has no authority of its 
own. It ia not a divinely inspired work; 
it represents only the desiro of its edit 013 to 
register what they behove to be the better 
usage. We nra none of us bound to accept 


the decision of tiny dictionary maker, however 
much we may lespcct his scholarship and Ins 
judgment. 

The most elaborate lexicographic enterprise 
in our language is tho New English Dictionary, 
now being publisht by Sir James Murray and 
Dr Henry Bradley and generally known as tho 
Oxford dictionary It aims to record tho 
bistoiy of every ward in the language with all 
the successive changes in orthography; and 
ft gltvnce at ita pages shows that English spell¬ 
ing hag ncvei been settled or stable; it haa 
always been clastic and fluctuating And yet 
an examination of the Oxford dictionary dis¬ 
closes all encouraging tendency towaid simpli¬ 
fication by the casting out of needless lcttcis 
and by an increasing conformity to normal 
forms, The Elizabethan sette , batte, sunne , and 
dogge have been cut down to set, bat, sun, and 
dog Musique and musicke have become music, 
(Economicke is now economic and tsra is era. 
Gouernour has been shortened to governor. 
In the nineteenth ocntuiy Macaulay spelt 
phamomcnon and Paikman spolt engttlphed, 
— which would seem very strango to us in 
the twentieth century, used as we nro to 
phenomenon and engulfed. 

But altlio tho Oxfoid dictionary provides us 
with endless examples of this tendency of the 
language to simplify itself slowly, it reveals 
also that the tendency works only sporadically, 
that it is very slow, and that it has not yet 
ncccimpUshfc all that it might. And to speak 
of a tendency working its own will is mislead¬ 
ing, since Lt implies that the language is 
capable of improving itself Of comae it 
has no such faculty Every modification of 
language is tho result of human endeavor, 
conscious or unconscious. Every simplifica¬ 
tion of spoiling hns been due to tho desire of 
one man or of several men to effect a specific 
improvement. Tlio spelling of any language 
can be made what it ought to be only ns the 
result of a determined effort to achieve the 
needed reform. It will not happen of its 
own accoTd or unless this effort is made The 
improvement in the orthography of Italian 
and of Spanish was brought nbout only by 
resolute determination. 

As the piescnt condition of English spelling 
is recognized to ho worse than that of any 
other modern language we need not wonder 
that there has been during the past century 
incessant agitation as to the best means of 
amending it. Indeed it was m the eighteenth 
contury that Noah Webster publish fc nia essay 
" On the necessity, advantngea, and practi¬ 
cability of leformmg the mode of spelling and 
of rendering tho orthography of words corre¬ 
spondent to the pronunciation.” And when 
Webster issued the first edition of his great 
diction ary in 1828 ho put into practice what 
he lmd preacht Certain of the reforms he 
initiated woie too radical to win wide accept¬ 
ance, but it is duo to him that we Ameiicans 
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now write jai7, almanac , wapon, and fauor } teachers; tlic loading American universities 
albho tlie British still cling to Lhe loss salto- were represented by their professors or by 
factory gaol, almanack, waggon , and favour, their presidents. The board desired to win 
Webster also advocated theater and ma^i , sympathy for the cause also in Great Britain, 
theater is the spelling more often found in and it elected to membership hair a dozen or 
the first folio of Shnkspcrc; and why should the foremost British scholars It contained 
wo write metre when we accept fhermomelo 7 the cdiloia of all the important diRtionfmea of 
There ia no need to catalog the various tho English language, the Century, the 
phases of the incessant discussion during the Standard, and YVebatcr in America, tho Oxford, 
early years or the nineteenth century. Landor, the Etymologicnl, and the Dialect in England 
for example, advocated certain simplifications It was nssuicd of the financial support of Mr 
of his own Tennyson insisted on writing Andrew Carnegie, who had already dono so 
tho' imcl thro 1 (far through) and on using fixl much for the cause of education in both Great 
and s/ip/, List, and lost Piofcssoi Child of Britain nnd the United States. 

Harvard and Professors Iladley and Whitney The Simplified Spelling Donul began its 
of Yale were foremost muiging the need of labois by issuing a list oT three hundred words, 
concerted action In 1874 Profcssoi March, already spelt m two or more ways, and by 
as president of the Amen can Philological recommending the use of the simpler form. 
Association, proposed in Ilia presidential In this first IjsL Lhe board included the twelve 
address that the association should take active words of the National Education Association, 
stops A committee was appointed, winch but it then proposed no simplification of 
workt in concert wiLk a similar committee its own In subsequent lists, however, the 
appointed by the Philological Society of board went further nnd advocated simpler 
Englnncl, it made locom mend at ions in detail, founs such qs had been recommended by the 
both as to the ultimato standard of phonetic two philological societies thiity years carlici. 
notation nnd as to the particular steps of (Sometimes the hoard suggested tho striking 
simplification which might be taken imme- out of superfluous letters and sometimes it 
diatcly. The two committees agreed upon a suggested the return to an curlier and better 
report, and issued a hst of several thousand farm, fixt “-ud ^ lsf » fo L ’ example, and for 
simplifications. This list lias been tho basis ghost] god, it may be noted, wna Lhe more 
of all recent agitation^ but it failed to win frequent spelling in Elizabethan English. It 
favor, partly because it proposed too many was careful to state that it did not propose any 
changes at once and partly because it was radical rcfoini or any violent change, and that it 
unsupported by any organization having clashed to extend the existing rules and analogies 
means to carry on an active propaganda □[ English spellings hq as to get rid ol needless 

Tina had been a move on the part of Lhe exceptions and to produce a gienter regularity, 
linguistic soholars of the United States and As the Simplified Spelling Board was well 
Great Britain, The next important sLep wna supported financially, it wna enabled to push 
taken by the teachers of Amciica who felt its propaganda moie effectively than any 
moat keenly that the time bad come to do earlier organization And its efforts were 
some thing to lelieva the children in their brought to tho attention of thousands who 
charge from our intolerable orthographic com- might never have heard of them by the action 
plcxity. In 1898 the National Education of one of its members, then president of the 
Association ncGcptcd the report of a committco United States In the summer of 1000, Mr 

(of which W. T Harris, United States Com- Theodore Roosevelt directed tho public printer 

missioner of Education, wna n member) to follow the recommendations of tho Simpli- 

rccommending the immediate adoption of Tied Spelling Board in documents from the 

twelve simpli flea Lions, tho, altho, thoro, tho roly, executive departments. ALtho Congreaa failed 

Ihorojarc, thru, thruout, catalog, p)olog, dccalog, to support the president, his notion aroused 
demagog and vedagog These twelve simplifica- worldwide interest and gave the movement 
tions were thoicnHer used m all the publipa- n publicity which was very holnful Nearly 
tiona of the National Education Association fifty thousand pcisond have adhcicd to the 
and in many educational iouniala, includ- cause, and probably ten times as many 
ing the Educational Review, edited by Nicholas favor it. Tho National Education Associn- 
Murray Butler of Columbia. tion haa accepted the rocommonclntions of 

The widespread attention aroused by this the board; nnd so has the Modern Langungc 
action on the part of a body of teachers a& Association of America A host of weekly 
numerous and^ ns representative as the Nn- Qnd monthly journals now use many of the 
tional Education Association was moat on- simpler spellings urged by tho boardj nncl the 
courngme Many friends of the movement shorter forma arc appearing with inoicaaing 
believed that the hour wnB ripe foi a more frequency in newspapers, especially in tlio 
vigorous campaign; and ns n result the Sim- advertizing columns. Many normal schools 
piifietl Spelling Board wns organized early in are teaching the briefer orthographies; nnd 
1000, It had among its mcmbeia men of the attention of tho general public has bean 
letters and men of affairs, scholars and directed to the subject as never before. 
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The first chairman of the board was Pro- radical reform In law, in politics, in life 
lessor BrandeT Matthews of Columbia, but generally, the two nations who have English 
at the first annual meeting in 1907, Professor foi their mother tongue liavo always revealed 
Lounsbury of Yale accepted the presidency themselves as opportunists, content to take 
and Professor Calvin Thomas of Columbia their refoims piecemeal, going forward tenta- 
becamc chairman of the executive committee, lively nnd advancing very slowly 
Di, C P. G. Scott being the secretary. In What the Simplified Spelling Board is ad~ 
1909 a Simplified Spoiling Society was 01 - vocafcing is not a scheme of radical and 
gfimzcd in Great Britain with Piofcssor Skcnt immediate phonetic reform. It is working 
as its president and Mr William Archer as its in the belief that no far-reaching and more 
accietnry, Sir James Munay, Dr. Brndley, oi less complete reformation of English or- 
and Mr. Furmval wcio among iho vice presi- tliography upon a sLrictly scientific system 
dents; and Professor Gilbert Munay of Ox- has any chance of acceptance by the English- 
fordia a member of its council* The Simplified speaking people, Any such scheme would 
Spelling Society and tho Simplified Spelling run contrary to too many linguistic traditions; 
Board htc independent organizations working it would have to overcome too many preju- 
in accord for the same end. They me both dices, nnd it would ciente too protracted a 
animated by the desire of making our noble period of orthographic confusion For the 
tongue fitter for its future service as a world- present at least it seems to stand outside the 
language, of lifting a heavy weight from the leahn of practical politics, But the board 
backs of our children, and of making English believes that the present condition of our 
easier for the foreigners witlun our holders orthography la lamentable and that some- 
wlmiii we arc assimilating by countless thou- thing needs to bo done to better our spell- 
sands and also for tho foreigners outside our mg, It proposes, therefore, to woik along the 
borders, in our colonies or in other parts of line of least resistance and to suggest first 
the globe. _ of nil the casting out of the many parasite 

Tile simplified spelling movement now in letters which perform no useful function; 
progress is often confounded with radical second, to return to simpler forms which have 
phonetic reform, sucli ns has been adopted in been supeiscdcd by later complexities; and 
Spanish and in Italian. The difficulty of any thirdly to bring many anomalous spellings 
radical phonetic reform is that we have in into accord with the more logical tules wlucli 
English departed very widely from the true govern the orthography of large classes of 
theory that every sound should have a single words It is these threo principles which 
symbol nnd that every symbol should have a have guided the Simplified Spelling Board in 
single sound, The sound of e in let, for in- its successive lists. That it has been well 
stance, is represented now by seven dilTeicnt advised in thus modestly seeking only for 
letters 01 combinations of lettcis, in hi, head, what has seemed immediately possible is 
heifer, leopard, says, said, and many , to alter proved by the popular support it haa received 
all the words in which these various sym- Its motto might be the saying of the great 
bols appear and to substitute one exact French critic, Sainte-Bcuve, that " orthog- 
eymbol for tins sound would work a startling raphy Js like society; we can never reform 
change in the appearance of an immense it altogether, but we can at least make it less 
number of words Furthermore, there nrc vicious.” The Simplified Spelling Board is 
some forty sounds in our English ape eel \ and merely trying to accelerate the movement 
our alphabet has only twenty-six lettoia, — toward greater exactness in the orthographic 
in fact, only twonty-tliTGG available, emcc representation of the aoundfl of our language 
c, x, ana q have no indopendout utility. With which has been at work slowly and more or 
our present alphabet there is no way of repre- less unconsciously ever since the users of 
senting every one of the forty sounds by a English first paid any attention to their 
single symbol, even if we could limit every methods of spelling. It believes that it is 
existing letter to n single sound New letters not asking too much at once, and it is glad 
would be necessary, or modifications of existing to get what it can, however little. And 
letters, or digraphs or the introduction of above all, it wants to force people to think 
diacritical marks like the umlaut of German about the subject, .for it is certain that the 
or the cedilla of French or our English dnuresis. lesult of investigation will bo the conviotion 
A radical phonetic reform by the aid of these that something ought to be done, if our lnn- 
dcviccs would be sweeping and it would be guage is to preserve its vitality and to perform 
approximately final It would be an immense its full service, 

boon to all who fipoak the language or who wish Every simplification, however slight, will 
to acquire English. It has been advocated help to lift a burden from the shoulders of 
by ardent spirits as dissimilar aa Max Mlillcr future generations It will save the time of 
and Murk Twain. But it lias little chance the child and the money of tlm parent; and, 
of speedy acceptance, since the English-spcak- what is even more valuable, it will remove a 
ing race ia not logical and since it haa never stumbling blook from the ohild's path, since 
been captivated by any thorogomg scheme of every restored analogy will relieve him. from 
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reliance on his memory to the neglect of his 
reason, II will render English swirter of 
acquirement by the iinmigNinti and thcicl>y 
it will help to lib the alien for ciLizciisliip It 
will lender English easier for the foreigner 
now perplext and repelled by the inconaisten- 
ciea of the c-kisLng orthography. _ Whatever 
hastens tho simplification of English spelling 
will aid m the wider acceptance of English 
ns a world language) and it will, theiefoie. 
help to bring us ncarei to n bettei intoinational 
undci standing and to peace on cailh and good 
will toward men. R M. 

IleferoDceg — 

Tho most importimt Look is Enohsli SjidCiuu nurf 
8]xlhno Reform bv Professor T. ft, Loiujalmry, N Y,, 
Jlarnere, 11)00 Tim hats and Icnflota or Llic Simplified 
Spelling Doord will bo sent free on application lo its bcc- 
retary, 1 Madison Avenue, "Now York, among tknao 
most useful aro: A Letter to Teachers, by Professor Cal¬ 
vin Thom ns, and The Heed of Reform of Spelling m tho 
Pu/jfic iScAools. by Superintendent Maxwell Also use¬ 
ful arc tfimph/fcnfidJi Suiijj/g dc l'orthographic, by EmJlo 
Fnguct (Pnria, 1007) , The Spelling Reform, by Professor 
Marah, U S. Biircnu of Education, lftOH, Circular of 
Information No, 8. oml The, Problem. of Sjjdhnfl ftc/orm, 
by Professor W AV Skenl, Proceedings of ilia HnUsli 
Academy, vol 2, 1000 The mo.it forcible) and lem- 
peifttc fitMeinonfc of tho cnio a^amat niiyfurLlicr flim- 
nbficftlion ia 11 Orthcigrniihy” by President _ II 1 
YYliealor of Lite University or California, which ap¬ 
peared in ilia Outlook, vol 04, Oct. 0, 1900 null wns re¬ 
printed ub Oxford and .London qs a pamphlet. 

SPELLING BOARD, — See Spj’llino and 
Spelling Reform. 

SPELLING, HYGIENE OF, — See Spell¬ 
ing, Pbyciioloqy of 

SPELLING, PSYCHOLOGY OF. — From 
the psychological point ol view, spelling is a 
sensorimotor habit, tho sensory parL of the 
process being the perception of Lho spoken oi 
written word ancl lho motor factor tho activity 
of writing or pronouncing the letters of which 
the word is composed, It is clear that useful 
spelling i 8 the former motor process rather 
than the latter / that is, spelling finds its chief 
useful application in writing. In spelling, as 
in other sensorimotoi processes, the sensory 
ouo to movement may be and usually ia 
not tho original sensory processes hut unageiy 
resulting Lhciefrona Spelling is like other 
such habits in one othci respect, namely, that 
the images acting as stimuli to the move¬ 
ments may not be directly connected with the 
original sensory material Thejr may be, 
[or example, motai images connected either 
with writing or with speaking tho words. 
Spelling may thus be dependent upon visual, 
auditory, ot muscular (band and nym or vocal) 
images and since it is a well-known fact that 
individuals differ with respect to the dogreo 
of imagery H may be determined a pnoti 
that the habit of correct spelling may he 
most economically engendered in different 
individuals by dinorenb mothoda, 


Spelling is, ho woven, further complicated 
by the fact that leading is a habit which in 
part involves the same processes Thus the 
phonetic method of leaching leading imparts 
n tendency to the use of phonetic analysis in 
spelling. A method of reading, on the other 
hand, which depends entirely on vision tends to 
encourage the use of visual factors in spelling 
Fiirllmmorc, a method of teaching rending 
by Leaching the child to lecogmac the yuhihI 
foimfl of words as wholes is not likely to bo 
of u,sc in fipejling, siiiec it neglects tho analysis 
of llvR word into its viuWnl components, n pro¬ 
cess which is necessary foi conect spelling, 
Indeed, it may be Hind Unit economical mothods 
in spelling and muling arc in some sense 
opposed to oaoh other, since the one roqmies 
the analysis of the woids both wiillen and 
spoken into then component elements, while 
the other requires merely the recognition of 
tlie words ns wholes 

While individual differences may be expected 
in tho imagery most useful to vaiious persons 
in spelling lb appeals from the cxpenmcntul 
evidence that visual nnugoiy is more useful 
111 an auditory Lay's experiments with a 
large mnnlici of German school children ami 
adults showed also that tho,so mo Lho els which 
involve motor processes, aa for example oral 
spelling with speech and writing movements, 
are supcnor lo those involving no similar 
activities Visual factoiH were shown to bo 
imich rnoic effective them auditory, the moat 
effective method being llint of copying, Lay's 
lcsulls have been in general confirmed by other 
investigettoTa IIib eonnlvtbum, that the motor 
processes in and for themselves me effective, 
may not necessarily Ini valid, wince ill copying 
the learner must make a more cmeful and 
visual analysis than is likely to bo made in 
any other case, and lienee better results mo 
to be expected The advanfago of visual 
mothods ovn amliLoiy, which was found to 
hold far nonsciifio words, is likely to provo 
all the greatei in English where the sounds 
and letters are so ambiguous Spelling by 
sound m English is provcibmlly impossible 
At the same time it is undoubtedly true that 
much bad spelling ia due to slovonly pronun¬ 
ciation, and cultivation of a coircct pronuncia¬ 
tion is a pi line requisite for good spelling. 
Another advantageous method is the teaching 
of the derivation of words. Rules are also of 
some importance, especially in mousing the 
critical sense of the learner and fixing atten¬ 
tion on the details to be lenrnod. 

Rice showed that much time ia wasted in 
learning spelling and recommends fifteen 
minutes per day. Cormnan Bhowctl by his 
results that special instruction has no better 
effect than incidental learning, tho latter 
being not pinuly accidental, however, but 
dependent upon llio following piinciples: 
(1) words likely to be misspelled wora placed 
conspicuously before tho pupils, (2) pupils 
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were taught to consult the dictionary, (3) mis¬ 
takes in mitten work were coirccted, It may 
be added that whcic formal exemscs in spell¬ 
ing arc employed, the writing of connected 
sentences is moic valuable them the spalling 
of detached woids Diflfeiences of opinion 
exist on the question of the advantage to be 
derived from simplified spelling in economiz¬ 
ing labor in learning It 1ms been held by the 
advocates of the reform that the most monot¬ 
onous parb^ of the child's school work, espe¬ 
cially drill in spelling, would vanish. Oil the 
other hand, it has been held by some Lhnt the 
reformed spoiling would by its very uniformity 
take away that impulse for attention to the 
correct spellings incident to absence of regu¬ 
larity. E II. C 

See Spelling and Spelling Pei-ohm, Spell¬ 
ing, Teaching op 
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SPELLING, SIMPLIFIED. —See Spell¬ 
ing and Spelling Reform 

SPELLING, TEACHING OF — Spelling is 
one of the original gioup of subjcclg taught 
in the elementary school From the first it 
was associated with the thiec Il J a, rending, 
wilting, and arithmetic, chiefly ns a part or 
the training in reading which employed the 
alphabetic oi spelling method or approximat¬ 
ing pronunciation. With the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury it acquired status ns an independent school 
.subject Bub the earlier association of spell¬ 
ing with reading influenced the content and tho 
method of teaching spelling Spelling still 
tends to derive its words from the leading 
lesson more than fiom any other subject, and 
many devices of instruction originating in 
Tending have been transferred to spelling; 
e.g diacritical maikings, syllabification, phono- 
gtama, etc. The appearance of the caily 
spelling books, really abbreviated dictionary 
lists, pertly divoicecl spelling from reading, 
but to no impoitanfc good result. Spelling 
vocabularies were then greatly extended; the 
chief methods of teaching employed (eg tho 
spelling match) emphasized the difficult words, 
regardless of their importance in the child's 
written vocabulary, A lenction was inevi¬ 
table It first expressed itself in the movement 
to correlate spelling with the other subjects 

The corrclationists, influenced by the teach¬ 
ings of the Ameiicnn Ilcrbnrtians, argued that 
spelling was a subordinate subject or disci¬ 
pline, like penmanship, with no content of its 
own In consequence, its materials wcic to 
be taken from the other subjects—geography, 
history, grammar, arithmetic, juituie study, 
reading, etc. The moic radical went so far 


as to say that since this was true, llicrc should 
be no special spelling period, for all^ spellings 
reqiiheu could be best taught incidentally, 
i.c in connection with the subjects where the 
words oiiginally occurred This extremo sub¬ 
ordination of spelling ns a subject passed m 
its turn, and the spelling period wqs once more 
given a stated place in the school schedule, 
but under the control of a distinctly now set 
of ideals^ methods, and conditions. The 
present view is that the materials utilized m 
Llic teaching of spelling should bo intimately 
related to the child's need Lo use woids m Ins 
written expressions Written composition lias 
supplanted leading ns the chief souico of spell¬ 
ing woids, and words me taken fiom leading, 
geography, history, etc, only ns these me 
likely to be used in written composition This 
intimacy between the spoiling of words and 
then use has made spelling methods less formal. 
A smalloi vocabulary is taught, fewer words 
are mastered at a time, and laigei account is 
taken of individual needs. Tho sj'stcmnLic 
sLudy of worda is given a relatively smaller 
time allotment As a formal study, spelling 
does not appear in the primal y grades until 
after a whole oi a half of the first school year 
has passed, and in the grammar grades it 
may bo eliminated with the close of the sixth 
year or given a very limited place, independent 
and incidental study by the pupil himself being 
relied upon 

The spirit of the instruction in spelling has 
changed vastly Several decades ago the 
spelling period was elevated mainly to tile 
testing of lessons which have picviously been 
assigned foi home study, and to the correcting 
of the oi L'ors discovered Tho words were 
given and spoiled m inoro or less arbitral y 
lists, motive for mast cl y being provided chiefly 
through competition for honors in the spelling 
match or monthly standings Now spelling 
words mo drawn from a context and spelled 
in a context — paragraph and sentence dicta¬ 
tion sharing the spelling period with word lists. 
Even the word lists arc based upon a careful 
classification which focuses attention on the 
moaning of woids A natural and vitalized 
method of teaching supersedes formal and 
artificial work; picvcnlion of spelling citois 
is made more conspicuous than their coriec- 
tion, and teaching inthcr than testing is the 
dominant pm pose of the spelling period. 
Under such a changed status, it is to be ex¬ 
pected that picscnt-day incthods i and devices 
for teaching spelling would bo different from 
those that wcio traditional with the nineteenth 
century Such is tho ease. The methods of 
the beat current pmcLicc arc more diversified 
and refined. 

Theoretically, tho words of first importance 
to a child are those lie needs for Ins spontaneous 
written cxpicssiona. In practice, the sahuol 
cannot moke ns fine adjustments as this 
Btatcmcnb would suggest. School teaching is 
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a systematic matter; it must proceed by Homo leach the pupil how lo clinnga llie phonotia 
plan which is tho best possible n-nlicipotion pronunciation into its appropriate letter 
of the needs of children. lienee tho course structure. Tho assumption would ho valid 
of study and the te'etbook in spelling deter- save for two important. faels: (t) the sound- 
mine for the avciage teacher the words to bo form sLrueLLirc of the English language ia far 
taught tho child The more recent books, baaed from being i cguinr, mid (2) the spelling voenb- 
upon actual classroom experience and trial, ulnries taught at school arc very often outoidG 
have necessarily been better anticipations than the experience and hjigccJi of the children, 
those made at a scholar's desk remote from especially foreign-born children. The con- 
children who are learning. But even the best sciciiLions teacher will always Lest tho child's 
of these necessitate modifications nnd supple- command of a word ho that ho may supply 
inenfcary devices, Tho children of different siiy missing factor or assoc lilt] on whicn is 
localities and interests do not need tho same basic to ft successful phonetic method of Leach- 
words, or if they do they do not foci tho need ing, If perchance tho child is c]inlo unfamiliar 
at tho same time; again there ftio grade, class, with the words, the teacher immfc do iv great 
and Individual differences which must be taken deal of work preliminary to giving the formal 
into account Many courses of study dis- order of loLLcrs, lie iimal begin at the fotimla- 
tinctly instruct the teacher to omit certain Lion: (1) by developing the meaning of tlm 
exercises m the spellers, and many request tho word through active, objective, pictorial, or 
teacher to uso supplementary spelling hats; other experiences, nnd (2) by making certain 
i.g. grade lists, class lists, and individual lists, that the proper pronunciation has been 
These lists anord a more viLal and efficient acquired in connection with these experiences, 
list of spelling words than the speller. Tlio Then only may lie pass Lo the memorization of 
spelling book is an adjustment to conditions tho older of letters find lL h association with 
tJiat are national, the grade lists to a particular sound and meaning To do oLherwise is to 
Bchool system, the class lists to specific classes, make the work in spelling formal and nrli- 
and the individual lists to particulm childicn. ficinl Only by a special erne Llmt all three 
A grade list is a list of words most frequently factors aro completely associated within a 
recurring in all the class lists of n parLiculm given lesson can we make our instruction 
grade, A class list is made up of the words competent. By way of heeding this caution, 
common to the individual lists of a single the so-called method of " mulliplo nsaocia- 
cln 9 g. Tho personal lists are kept in special lion ir lias become pioininrnl in tho llicory 
blank books by the individual children. In and practice of teaching .spelling words. As 
his porsonal lisL tho child is required to write ench new word is pioheiilcil it is impressed in 
(1) every word the teacher has spelled for every possible way. Moaning is given to the 

him. (2) cvcrv one ho has looked up in tho word through personal action and ohserva- 

dictioiiaiy, (3) every word marked lncoiroct tion, dincunaioTi, tho^ context of written Ben¬ 
in Ilia exerciser. Now and then the teacher tenccs, and do/inilinn. Tho form of the 
tests tho child on Ins personal list of spelling snokem nnd written word is given through ovory 
words, thus taking account of individual channel of appiccifttion and reiterated through 
variations, as tho text in a orude wny takes overy expressive moans; the cam hear, the 
account of common social needs voice mimics; the eyes see, the hand copica; 

When the most necessary words are assigned tho child experiences tho theory, lie icncla 
to a given lesson in spelling, it becomes tho upon it though manipulation or dmmnlizn- 

business of the teacher to givo the child ilia Lion The acquisition has been gimiantced 

power to know, in the case of each word' by Holiness of connotation and lullnees of 
(1) the meaning it possesses, (2) tho way it association. 

is to be pronounced, and (3) tho convention- Growth toward luiiuinlimn in clearly indi- 
alized order in which the letters composing llie caled by the growth ill favor of tho phono- 
word occur And these three factors must bo grammic method over all other means of 
associated in tlio praatical order in which they phonotia tianelation. The advantages claimed 
need to be recalled in a written composition, for tlio phonogram in teaching pronunciation 
It happens in many eases, particularly with and spelling arc: (1) It provides larger units 
English-speaking children, that two of these for the subdivision nnd lecognition of new 
factors are already acquired nnd associated, words, thus reducing the quantity of artificial 
Thus we say that a given word is " within handling of a word This motliod maydivido 
the experience and oral vooabulory of tho words of ono syllabic (r-un, fun; h-ide, eido), 
child" In such a ease, tho teacher has only but piactically everywhere clso it suggests 
to drill tho child in tho wntton order of letters larger sound units than tho method of syl- 

mid to associnto it with tho already acquired Iabification (dom-ooracy; aul-ooracy). (2) It 

meaning and pronunciation. Most lincli- provides tho oliild with a flexible mode of 
tionnl methods of teaching spelling through attack that permits his individuality to express 

phonetics arc based on tho assumption that itself. Tims a young child might eco *' nn- 

meaning nnd pronunciation arc alroady i ac- tionality " ns ff nri-Lion-al-ily 11 and an older 
quired and that all tho teacher has to do is to one ns " natioiml-i-ly.” (3) Irregular and 
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complicated words may be treated as phono- diacritical marks through the key words at tho 
grammic wholes, thus avoiding the most bottom of the page, the use of accents, etc 
serious difficulties of phonetic letter tranala- In a similar manner ho is trained to determine 
tion (plough). (4) The phonogrammic method tho meaning of the word as UBed, The abbre- 
ia least dependent for effectiveness upon arti- viations for parts of spceoh are taught. He 
ficial markings such, as diacritics, decants, reads all the meanings given, avoiding those 
dashes of division, etc. In consequence the marked " rare,” 11 colloquial," or " obsolete, JJ 
child learns to spell the word in tne normal deciding on tho most likely meaning with the 
form. Each advantage claimed decreases aid of the examples of usage. 

Borne artificiality of previous practice. Word study, whether it be called word 

Undoubtedly the better teaching of tho analysis or word synthesis, has, if sanely 
meanings and pronunciations, basic to the handled, a direct value in the teaching of 
spoiling of words by their lcttcis, has improved spelling. To know something of the denva- 
tlic efficiency of the teaching of this third tion and structure of words in terms of stems, 
factor. A perfect content memos interest prefixes, and suffixes is to have n convenient 
and adequate motivation for spelling. Correct aid in approximating or suggesting the mean- 
pronunciation eliminates cirors, because spell- inga, pronunciations, and spellings of words. In 
ing with many children is the sound of a word contemporary use woid study is conducted 
translated into its corresponding letter forms. in a distinctly inductive spirit. When the 
For the most part progress lms been achieved children know enough wordy with a common 
m perfecting the teacher’s ability to teach n root or affix, the element is isolated through 
child to know, pronounce, and spell words comparison, its souse established, the forms 
as presented to him. Bub the teacher’s work deiivcd from it identified, and its further nppli- 
is not complete until he has developed m the cations extended The memorization of long 
pupil the powei to solve without assistance authoritative liata of prefixes, sterna, suffixes, 
new spelling difficulties na ho mecta them out- derivatives, and definitions, which might or 
side the chssioom Thcio are four special might not be applied to real woids, has passed, 
activities which are designed to give the child Tho study of words is an exercise, not a disci- 
un independent power to deal with novel pline, and the word elements studied and the 
spelling difficulties These me: (1) the use words analyzed are carefully selected with 
of the dictionary, (2) the application of word reference to the utility they have in the im- 
aiudysis and synthesis, (3) the application provement of the teaching of spelling 
of rules for spelling, nnd (4) training tho The same thing may bo aaid with reference 
child to discovci and coircct the errors of hi a to learning and applying spelling mlcB. Only 
own vocabulary a very small number of spelling rules of 

One important duty is to train children greatest utility arc now taught. These also 
into the habit of consulting the dictionary in are presented in the inductive spirit When 
an efficient cind ready manner. Once the enough individual cases arc mastered the 
child has left school, the dictionary must take generalization is induced by the child from 
the place of spelling book nnd teQcher. It Ida own knowledge. Frequently it is sufficient 
is Ilia one competent resource Uso of the that the child sense the law, expressing it in 
dictionary is gGnorally begun in tho fourth any abbreviated wuy that aids his recognition 
grade Tho methods employed are so oidcrly of the cases to which it applies Spelling 
and detailed as to be a sharp contrast to rules are of little value in getting at anything 
the careless methods previously employed: but the letter spelling of words They arc 
(1) The alphabet is levicwcd to see that it is of high value just where word analysis renders 
within the child's ready command. (2) Tho the slight.est service, t.c. in giving the child 
child is Bent to the dictionary to find very independent power to determine the spelling 
simple known words bearing diffeicnt initials, of words in their changing forms {e,g manly, 
in oidci to establish the principle of alpha- manlinessj lady, ladies) 

betization, (3) Then he is given o ther familiar The power of the child to grow by himself 
woids all bcnring the same initials so an to depends upon more than his ability to correct 

establish the principle of subalphabctizntion or vciify the factors involved in spelling. Tlmt; 

(4) Finally, words the spellings of which are ability is a necessary middle stage which needs 
doubtful to tho child arc given, and he is to be preceded by sensitiveness to differences 
bauglit liow to scan the pages economically of usage, and followed by ability to drill 
so as to find them. (5) Special exercises aie himself in the correct form. The teacher must 
provided to show the pupil how the pronun- develop fclic child’s sensitiveness to clashes of 
cialion (least, lest) or the meaning (capital, usage in speech, written composition, or printed 
cupitol) will help him to find a word whose matter IC a child is. made skeptical of h\s 

spelling is in doubt, experiences every time he sees or hears a con- 

ExcrciscB in finding pronunciation aro given flic ting one, the basis of self-cultivation is laid, 
in the same precise and systematic way until Appeal to authority will give him the correct 
each needed step of technique is taught,— form, which ig then to be made a fixed personal 
preferred pronunciations, the interpretation of liabit through an interested repetition of the 
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right form in connection with nil its normal 
associates, Too frequently children are made 
sensitive enough to perceive their weaknesses 
and dutiful enough to appeal to tlia dictionary; 
but the power or Bclf-dnll ig not made a part 
of tlio pupil's ability, H, 9 
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SPENCER, HERBERT (1820-1903) — Life 
and Writings. — This eminent English phi¬ 
losopher was the son of George William Spencer, 
a tcachci and the author of a work entitled 
Inueiilioucil Geometry. Hcvlmi’a uncles, luul 
also lug grandfatlicr, weio teachers lie wag 
noL taught Lo read until he wna seven years 
old At school he wna an indifferent and even 
an idle pupil. Ho manifested little ability in 
memorizing and reciting maLcucil found, m 
books, but found greater interest in things 
out si do the schoolroom, and m iea\ mtel- 
li^oncc surpassed his fellows. Being un¬ 
willing to study tho olassics and piepnrc foi 
Cambridge University, ho withdrew from 
school in 1836, returning to Ins home, where, 
under hie father's direction, he pursued Ins 
studies The following year he served ns 
substitute bencher for three months, his only 
actual experience in teaching Becoming an 
assistant to a civil engineer, lie spent much 
time in making surveys and drawings and in 
the study of mathematics, and was nftei- 
wnrild aasistnnt to a railway engineer, It was 
while ho was serving in tins capacity that ho 
invented the volocunetcr, lie Furthermore 
gnvo considerable attention to the sLudy of 
geology and l’cachcd the conclusion that 
Lyell’a doctime of the development of species 
was unsound Here ig Lo be found tho genesis 
of his belief in the principle of evolution 
From 1841 Lo 1800 hr spent two years at 
home m miscellaneous sLudy, devoting other 
years Lo engineering, to making contributions 


to scientific journals, to serving na sub-editor 
of the Economist^ nml to the preparation of 
the volumes, Social Statics ami The Principles 
of Psychology, It was during this period tlmt 
ha contributed to British magazines lu& (our 
famoiiB essays on Education In 1860 he 
began the grout cat of till ins labors, the writ¬ 
ing of his Synthetic Philosophy. This large 
under taking, which, despite many interrup¬ 
tions cauaecl by breakdowns in health, lie lived 
to complete, consists of First Principles, one 
volume; The Principles □/ Hiolapy, two vol¬ 
umes, The Principles of Psychology , two 
volumes; The Principles of Sociology i three 
volumes, and The Principles of Ethics. 
two volumes. Besides the volumes included 
in Ilia System of Synthetic Philosophy, Be 
wrote many aitides for magazines, as well ns 
three volumes entitled Essays, Scientific : 
Political , and Speculative. 

In 1992 be visited the United States, where 
big philosophic wi dings had atti acted great 
attention and Imd been leceivcd with great 
favor In 1883 he was elected a member of 
the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, succeeding Ralph Waldo Emerson 
From tins Lime until Ins death he was engaged 
in completing his Synthetic Philosophy, in 
making contributions to various periodicals, 
m urtipaiing- the material for n detailed sketch 
of his life, ami in other htcravy labors. 

Spencer as a Philosopher, — Though many 
of lus doctrines have been rejected as not 
satisfying the tests of philosophy, and though 
ho established no school in which disciples 
could piopbgalc hia teachings, yet his influ¬ 
ence upon llie world of philosophic thought 
has, probably, been greater than that of any 
other man of hia Limes. Ilia groat influence 
has been, and will bo, of an indiiect rnllici 
Ilian of a direct chaiaaler, Cor n high estimate 
cannot be placed upon his view of tlio world 
or upon his fund inn cntnl philosophical theories. 
Perhaps moTC than any other thinker of the 
nineteenth century he wnw infill on tint in that 
he helped to systematize objective and sub¬ 
jective phenomena, in thaL he exhibited real 
genius for generalization, by win cl i he sought 
to bind together phases or tmth mid of experi¬ 
ence which had hitherto been studied in Iso¬ 
lation; and in that lie demonsLrated and 
popularized the evolutionary, or genetic, 
inoLhodj 

Contributions to Education -—In only one 
brief aeries of magazine mliclcs does he directly 
nltack educational problems Tlio volume 
containing them was published in 1001, llie 
titlo of the four chapters being What Knowledge 
is of most Woith ; Intellectual Education, 
ilforat Education; and P/iysicnl Education 

Although these essays were wriLLon in conlro- 
vciMnl vein and though many of the oonlon- 
lions of their author will not bear critical 
examination, Lhey have been exceedingly 
valuable ui arousing Hchooimen and parents 
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throughout tlio English-speaking world to the 
necessity of educational reform. He fiercely 
condemns the traditional curriculum, aiul 
assigns to science the voiy higheat value for 
both educational discipline and piactical 
guidance, In spite of the flood of criticism 
called forth by hia contentions nmcli of the 
criticism being entirely justifiable, Spcncci 
deserves a placo of honor because of his vigor¬ 
ous championship of scientific studies. In 
the tlncc other essays he argues vigorously 
for reform in the theory and piactice of the 
several phases of education. In placo of 
ignorant neglect of _ physical training, he 
leads for lational, scientific education of the 
ody; instead of arbitrary and artificial means 
of moral development, he asks that natural 
and reasonable plans be adopted; and in 
place of the old-time principles of authority 
and pain in educating intellect, ho advocates, 
at times with convincing eloquence, the doc¬ 
trines of self-activity and interest. 

Spencer's individualism in thinking, which 
was little tempered by hia studies in sociology, 
prevented him fiom recognizing the worth 01 
state education as a necessary means for the 
development of social intelligence, justice, and 
unity He failed to lenlizc that modern states, 
through wisely aclminiatoied public school sys¬ 
tems, arc developing both individual BtiengtU 
and social solidarity. Overemphasizing the 
fundamental educational principle, that the 
sanatityof the individual human being should 
bo kept inviolate, hft undervalued the other 
gieat supplementary principle in education, 
that of social aarvice, a principle which is op¬ 
posed, not to individuality, hut to individual¬ 
ism, and which conditiona the spiritual progress 
of humanity. W. S. S. 
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SPENER, PHILIP JACOB. —See Pietism. 

SPENSER, EDMUND (7 1652-1890). —Au¬ 
thor of the Faerie Queens, born in London, 
though probably descended fi om a Lancashire 
family. lie was a pupil of Richard Mulcaslcr 
(fl.i f,) t the first headmaster of Merchant 
TnylaTB' School (q.D.) In 156Q he wont to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge (M.A, 1576), 


nssistcd by the family of the Nowells, Educa¬ 
tionally Spenser is of importance ns a man of 
culture in the sixteenth century, in modern 
as well ns in clossical languages. Closely 
connected with this aspect \\c holds m the 
history of English education, through Ins 
Faene Queene , much the same position as 
Bnldasaiue Cnaliglionc (gw.) held m Italian 
education, thiough hia Book of the Courtier 
(translated by Iioby, 1561) For Spenser's 
woik is specifically named The Facnc Queene 
disposed into twelve books { fashioning XII 
Motall Verlues , and in tlic introductory letter 
addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, 
Spenacv states that the " gonerall end 11 of the 
whole pooin ia to " fashion. a gentleman or 
noble person in virtuous and gentle disci¬ 
pline 11 Prince Arthur, before he was Icing, 
is therefore chosen ns the image of a bravo 
knight, " perfected m the twelve private 
morall virtues, as Aristotle hath devised il 
Spoilsoi only completed six hooka out of the 
twelve thus, projected But he also announces 
ill the letter that lie had in his mind the idea 
further u to frame the othci part of politic 
verhies in lna ( i.e, Prince Arthur's) person 
after that ho came to bo Kuig. ,J The six books 
actually complotcd suggested the fashioning 
of the knight in holiness, temperance, chastity, 
friendship, juahdfc, Coxlitcay, and perhaps the 
cantos on Mutability may have been a first 
draft of a treatment on tho larger scale of 
u constancy ” In Spenser tho medieval ages 
of chivalry become spiritualized into the highest 
qualities of manhood, and at the same tune 
none of tho conaroto is last, since the Faene 
Queene is permeated with the poct'B mrnres- 
siona of Sn Philip Sidney, Lord Grey of Wilton, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, not to mention other 
Elizabethans m the background of his thought. 
The educational sources of Spenser are pri¬ 
marily Aristotle, medieval chivahy, Italian 
courtesy wiiters, especially Castighone, and, 
curiously coloiing all these elements, the serious 
elements of Calvimstic thought. F. W. 

SPIESS, ADOLF (1610-1868) —Founder 
of modern German school gymnastics, born 
at Lautcrbjich, the aon of a pastor who soon 
moved to Offenbach and there opened a pri¬ 
vate school Young Spiess always showed an 
interest in gyrminstic^ and physical exercises, 
taught the subjects in his father's school, and 
organized a Turnveicin which took John's 
Deutsche TurnkunsL for its inspiration. In 
1S28 Spiess went to the University, of Giessen 
to study theology, but his interest in gymnas¬ 
tics did not flng, and ho spent a brief period in 
Berlin under Eisclcn In 1933 he was ap¬ 
pointed to a school at Durgdorf, where ho 
taught history, singing, and gymnastics. In 
1844 he moved to Basel, where he developed, 
what became hia ohief contribution, a scheme 
q[ gymnastics foi girls. Four ycQra later I 10 
was appointed director of school gymnastics 
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m Hcsso find Balticd ivt Dnnviatiult, Hin 
influence m tl\o development of the field wna 
very great and was exercised not only by ener¬ 
getic personal activity but by jiifl voluminous 
writings, of which the most important were 1 the 
Lehrc der TurnLunaL in four volumes (1R4G~ 
1846) and Tui nbuch Jut Schitlcn in two vol¬ 
umes (1847-18B1), a handbook for teachers of 
'aical exercise, 
ce Gymnastics. 

Jlefefenco — 

Eutnii, C Encj/UopUdischea llmulhuch (lea Qcdumfcn 
TtirniL'e&cHa, @.v, iS'jAcds, Ado{f 

SPINAL CORD — See Nimvoua System. 

SPINAL CURVATURE. — Tins term is used 
in English to denote variations from tho 
normal ciirvntuic of the spine. Three especial 
forms me distinguished,— lonlosig, kyphosis, 
and scoliosis Loidosifl (from the Greek 
^dpStnorii, from Aopfios bent forward) means 
a curvature of the spine forwiuds. ICyphosis 
(from tho Ore ok fiom ku^q*;, hunch¬ 

back) means a curvature of tho spine back¬ 
wards. Scoliosis (from tho Check trrfoAnk, 
ciooked) means a lateral cui valurc, ami is the 
form which is most frequently met among 
school children, mul (or wluch the school lb 
held especially responsible Textbooks on school 
hygiene and the like usually class this ns dis¬ 
tinctly n school disease, traceable diioctly Lo 
unhygienic postures in the schoolroom Tho 
argument is usually somewhat ab (allows. 
There are a relatively small number q[ cases 
of scoliosis. Tho number of cases increases 
greatly fiom the lower to the higher grades. 
The most common form of lateral curvatmo 
corresponds exactly to the tcmpoiary mal¬ 
position moat frequently round among school 
children in then’ work in reading unci wilting 
at the school desk, hence the disorder is dis¬ 
tinctly and directly caused by the conditiona 
of aohool life Plftusiblo and impressive ns 
this argument is likely to be when auppoitcd 
by tho old statistics of Eulenbeig, Mcyci, 
Krug, and others, recent invi^atignUona show 
that it is seriously fallacious, 

Tho recent iitudica by ICirach and others 
have shown that wo emmot understand tlm 
causes of apinnl curvature without going back 
and studying tho conditions and diseases of 
infancy. Evidence is found that at least 
15 per cent of tho total number of eases aio 
caused b) r innate pcculiniitics of structure 
and the like At least 50 per cent iue cruised 
hy rickets in the early ycaia of infancy. Of 
the icmaimng 35 per cent, liivesLigations by 
Scholder, Woith, and Combe indicate that if 
we study ( tho difTorcut kinds of scohosm 
scpaiatcly instead of lumping them all together, 
aa the older invc-stigators wero wont to do, wo 
find that apparently only two fouua of spinal 
curvature, namely, the total. functional scoliosis 
so-called and lumbar bcoViosI* increase from 


the lower Lo U\e higher grades; and these if 
any, are the only foimh that can be attributed 
diiecLly to tho evil infliieiiCQ of bad posture 
in the school. 

While Llie 1 evidence for the chi cot responsi¬ 
bility nf the HcUciol in pioduciug spinal curva- 
turc has been grossly exaggerated, Lho impor¬ 
tance of maintaining a suitable posLurc in 
aehoul work ia by no mrmih depreciated, A 
normal creel pontine, whore the body is firmly 
supported and the bend and Hhouldoia held 
erect, in vitally impmUiit for unhindered 
respimlion, for noinml oil dilation, and for 
m a ml nil dug the pauper pom lion mid normal 
development of the internal oignnff. The 
ordinary iimlpoHilions, nut only in Bitting, but 
but also in standing, the stooped shoulders 
and slouching Attitude, are liable to cause 
miens ihBplncemcul of the vibcbto, DBptjciahy 
of the tinusveifec colon, and serious physical 
disorder results 

The lieatment of spinal curvature nniat be 
by modern methods under the cliiection of a 
competent medical BpccuiUht. Remedial gym¬ 
nastics without expert supci vision it liable to 
do grave haim Ten this raison some recent 
writers on this aubjcct aio extremely skeptical 
of the advisability of remedial gymnnaLicfl m 
the. achool 

The relation of spinal curvature to normal 
growLh and development presents ))iol)lcmH of 
grave significance During the period of 
growth, especially dining periods of accel¬ 
erated rate of giowLh, the carrying of too 
heavy loads whether of flchoqlhooke or of 
anything else, even the weight of ono'a own 
body, is likely to produce spinal ouivaluie, 
and moat of Lhe functional curvatures can 
probably be traced to this cause. _ The 
remedy is special care Lo piotccl children 
during the poiiods of maximum growth, espe¬ 
cially at puberty, from any undue burdens, and 
to fortify the bony structure and tho muscles 
by suitable miliition, exercise, ficsh air, and 
the like during tho pleading periods of more 
moderate giowtli. 

With modem scientific methods, with move 
extensive illvcBlignlioiis, by the use of the 
X-ray, and the biomler Studies of infancy, tho 
view in regard to the ielation of the schools 
tn spinal cm vatuic has hern radically changed, 
but tlie demands of hygiene rue uo leas em¬ 
phatic. Hygienic seats and desks Llint make 
a normal posture easy and natuial, proper 
methods in leading and writing, physical exer¬ 
cise, piopei periods of rest and recreation, 
protection from Loo heavy burdens, and above 
all intelligent methods of instruction. and 
training, are all in gently necessary. This is ono 
oi the eases whcio the functions of the tcnchor 
ami tlui hygienist cannot be aopnraLed, and 
where it is Llia duty of Live bqIiqqI Lo develop a 
permanent habit or health. W. II. D 

Sec Dusks and Seats, Postuhe, Rickets, 
and Medical Inspection. 
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SPINE, — See Sfinal Curvature 

SPINOZA, BARUCH DE,—This famous 
Dutch philosopher wag born in 1632, of Jewish 
parents resident in Amsterdam After some 
early persecutions, the course of his life whs 
quiet m the extremo. A slender income 
derived fiom grinding lenses satisfied his 
simple needs. Avoiding publicity of nil kinds, 
he even declined the chair of philosophy at 
Heidelberg, lest his studies be interrupted 
and his freedom curtailed In 1G77 he died as 
he had lived, the exemplar of that tranquillity 
which hi a philosophy had taught. 

Despite Ilia retiring disposition, few, if any, 
in the lustor}' of thought have been so bitterly 
assailed as was Spinoza, The Tractatua Theo - 
logico Polihcns, the only one of his walks 
published in hia life time, seemed to Ins critics 
to identify God with Nature and to deprive 
man of mowil responsibility and the Bible of 
authority, ao that not only during his life 
time but for a hundred ycais afterwards the 
ycry name of Spinoza was a synonym for 
all that was hateful to the religious world. 
Spinoza's warka we few in number, comprising, 
in addition to the one just named, the Ethics, 
the Tractate on the Emendation of the Intellect 
(unfinished), the Political Tractate (unfinished), 
the Short Treatise on God, Man, and his Wel¬ 
fare, the Principles of Descartes's Philosophy. 
the Cogitala Mctaphgsica, and a half hundred 
collected letters The Ethics is by far the 
most important, since in it is found the most 
detailed account of Spinoza's philosophy 
Surely no worthy thought was ever couched in 
more forbidding form. The logical certainty 
which the tigc ascribed to geometry led the 
admirers oT that science to value even the 
Euclidian form; so that wo find Spinoza 
saying, by way of preface: "I shall consider 
human actions and appolitcs just as though I 
were dealing with lines, surfaces, oi solids," 
And he did Wc have postulates, _axioms, 
propositions, corollai les, and scholia, — all 
the Euclidian paraphernalia applied to man 
and his emotions 

Spinoza's philosophy can beat be appre¬ 
ciated by placing him in the scientific awaken¬ 
ing which murks the seventeenth century. 
While Spinoza contributed nothing consider¬ 
able to scientific knowledge and did not in 
his reasoning always remain clear of saliolas- 
ticism, still no one of hia century more 
thoroughly grosped the bearing of the logic 
of mechanical science upon such philosophi¬ 
cal problems ns teleology, contingency, and 


" free will/' To Spinoza God was lho ono 
substance, hardly if nt all to l>e distinguished 
from Nature, no anthropomorphism could 
be asserted of him Physical causation was 
uniform and all inclusive. Purpose, time, and 
order were relative to man and Ins fmiteness. 
It is because of this thoroughgoing scientific 
attitude that wo find Spinoza appealing in¬ 
creasingly to the modern scientific mind, 
Spinoza sought to solve Descartes’s problem 
of the interaction of mind and body by 
making thought and extension simply diverse 
attributes of the sole substance,—*very nearly 
the modern doctrine of psychophysical parallel¬ 
ism, 

The primary purpose of Spinoza, however, 
was not to elaborate a system of philosophy, 
bvit to seek an ethical theory which should 
lead men to a state of blessedness. A mcro 
sketch of his theory must here suffice Man is 
happy or unhappy according na he fives his 
affection on the right or the wiong objects. 
If he loves things that pass away, lie must be 
miserable ir he loves the truly permanent, 
he ib never disappointed. The only finally 
permanent thing is God To understand and 
so to accept the inevitablcneas of God's opein- 
tiona in Nature is to love him, From another 
point of view, no one who knows what a circle 
is| mourns that its radii are of equal length: 
so of any event, had we the insight we should 
sec it ns inevitable and q* fitting as are the 
geometric properties of the circle. No disap¬ 
pointments or sonow could come to one who 
saw things m their entirety. Adequate knowl¬ 
edge of God and of his operations in Nature 
must constitute, then, the path to human 
blessedness 

No specifio effect on education can be traced 
to Spinoza unless it be in his influence on Schell- 
ing’a mysticism, a doctrine which Spinoza 
would have been the first to lejcct, Along 
another line Spinoza's rejection of the (now) 
ao-cnllcd " faculty " psychology might have 
afforded a bams for the modern development 
of that doctrine, but the historic connection 
seems impiobable Certainly na other first- 
rate thinker has affected education so slightly. 

W. H, K. 
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SPIRAL METHOD, — Tlio study of a 
school subject by recurring topics is a spiral 
or concentric circle method, The thorough¬ 
ness of each attack is determined by the needs 
or maturity of the ahild, each recurring treat¬ 
ment being more thorough, until the final 
atucly of the topic coincides with the logical 
view of the adult This method, aomewhat 
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modified, is much used m the elementary 
school. The use of a pmely spiral method was 
an American reform movement of the earliest 
years of this century R- s - 

Sea Concentric Circle Method. 

SPIRIT, — This term, like i soul (gua), is 
very little used in psychological discussions. 

It refers, as does the term u bowI,” 1° fc vwivir 
physical entity winch may 01 may not be 
attached to the body Primitive mythology 
dealt very freely with this metaphysical 
entity and developed many statements with 
regard to its natinc. Any study, therefore, 
of myths ic quires a clear recognition of the 
tendency on the part of every mind to tieat 
natuinl phenomena imdci the general analogy 
of personal characteristics C. II. J- 

Scc Pehsonifjcation, Symbolism, etc. 

SPIRITUALISM. — The current use of the 
term applies to the theory of the occasional 
control by the spirits of the dopaiLod of the 
actions ami revelations of madhuns. Modern 
spiritualism dates from tlie manifestation oc¬ 
curring in the Pox family at IlydeviUe, N Y.. 
m 1848, ICnockings and raps wore heard and 
by the Agreement that one rap should mean 
" no " and three raps " yes/' llio rapping spirit 
was led to reveal himself na n murdered 
pedcllor, (The raps were actually produced 
by the Fox children, by dislocating joints in 
the toes; this was confessed forty years 
later) The belief in SpiiiLuphsm thus started 
rapidly spread; mediums appeared every¬ 
where; new types of manifestations were 
added; the literature grew apace; the growth 
of the movement was inosL rcmaikablo, and 
that despite early and frequent detection of 
mediums in fraud of the simplest and grossest 
type. Though extending to England and to 
all parts of the world, the movement con- 
Lhiued to bo mainly American. The annuls 
of Spiritualism form an important chapter in 
the history of belief in the supernatant! The 
rapping led to table tilting and turning, the 
movements being duo to the unconscious or in¬ 
voluntary efforts of the aitteiR under expectancy 
and excitement. The same basis of explana¬ 
tion applies to tho spelling of messages by 
rapping al the correct letter as Lho finger moves 
rapidly over an alphabet (table talking) 
Tins equipment, together with signals for 
"yes” and 11 no,” ponnitted a considerable 
variety of revelations among the early spirit¬ 
ualistic circles. 

The development of the professional mediums 
introduced tianco utterances and automatic 
writing; and volumes due to suck aauvccB 
abound in the early literature. Clairvoyance 
and other powers, such as tho leading oj scaleil 
messages, — borrowed from the doings of 
11 Mesmeric" aomnaiubulcs (see MiBMmusiu), 
— wore demonstrated, spirit faces and forms 
(-maleTinluntiom) appeared and wore recog¬ 


nized, and theirahndowy oiUlinrs in photographs 
woic ofTcicrl m evidence the tying and untying 
of the medium in a cabinet, "fllatc writing-," 
levitation of tables and of the medium, became 
standard pcifornin.il cch in pi oof of spirit 
ptnyei. Along with the physical phenomena, 
the trance i evolutions ppisialcd and were 
presented under varied and baffling circum¬ 
stances 

Apart from the historical interest in spirit¬ 
ualism as it chapter in the psychology of belief, 
and its anthropological inlmettt of affiliation 
with anvvivulu of primitive and historical 
cultuiOj the evidential character of the phe¬ 
nomena and llieir psychological explanation 
nLlract nLlonlioii To the spiritualistic hy¬ 
pothesis the physical phenomena and the 
Lrance oi other rcvcdations contribute quite 
differently Tho logical alteinatives of expla¬ 
nation differ and then evidential status is 
quite unlike, The physical phenomena must 
either he due to physical forces, — the manip¬ 
ulations dexterously concealed ns intontioiinl 
or unintentional fraud, — or they defy Birch 
explanation In the lattci case, their support 
of n spiritual agency is remote and slight. In 
addition it must be noted that hallucination, 
cxpcctnnt niton Lion, prepossession, and imagi¬ 
native and uncritical reports would magnify 
relatively simple appearances into incxpiicnblo 
nuuvcls, 

The rovelational trance utterances rely upon 
Ilia internal evidence of their content appar¬ 
ently inaccessible to ordinary channels of 
information, Kindred evidence has keen in 
part offered in pi oof of telepathy (q v ), ami of 
psychical research To appraise this evi¬ 
dence is most difficult and leads to an exami¬ 
nation of the psychological motives of pre¬ 
dilection for such belief, of the psychology 
of mnlobscrvnlioUj prepossession, and the 
religious interest in a propagandam Tho 
psychology of the trance state of the medium 
in terms of altered personality of an hysterical 
type enters into some aspects of the phenom¬ 
ena. Recent interest ha« been centered upon 
the evidential character of revelations under 
maic rigid crasB-exauiimUioru Sphitunlism afi 
a somirciigious movement has declined; the 
persist cnee of interest is mainly due to tho 
lecent investigations both of physical and 
trance phenomena in the spirit of psychical 
rcscaich (g.a,). J. J. 
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SPONTANEITY. — There is no evidenae 
that nervous processes c-ver nr ibg except 
through the reception into the nervous system 
of some sensory stimulation or through eomc 
circulatory or nutritive ohnngo in tho internal 
condition of tho organism, which serves to 
arouse the nervous tissue to nation. Every 
contraction of tho muscles depends upon 
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motor impulses that are transmitted from the 
central nervous system. Bain discusses the 
matter at length m his volume The Senna and 
the Intellect (Loudon, 1894), presenting an 
elaborate array of proofs for the presence of 
spontaneous activity. Ilia arguments, how¬ 
ever, grow out of a misconception af the 
nature of nervous activity, and the issue 
which he discusses is not of any importance 
in present-day psychology At present fill 
activity is traced to sensory impulses or in¬ 
ternal organic changes 

In general educational discussions spon¬ 
taneity ia used 110b in the restricted sense abovo 
discussed, hut to designate in a general way 
the ability of tho individual to take tlm initia¬ 
tive in thought and action There is evidence 
that tha educational system tends to intorfcio 
with individual initiative. (See Imagina¬ 
tion.) Such interference is usually duo to the 
fact that adults impose upon children adult 
Bt and aids of thought and behavior before tho 
children aro reaclv to conform to these more 
rigid adult standards, There. 19 nothing m 
education which is mhciontly opposed Lo 
individual initiative, provided the educational 
process is carried oil in Much a Way as to allow 
the full development of the individual powers 
nt different singes of growth. C. II J. 

See Initiative, Individuality, Activity 

SPORT, PSYCHOLOGY OF —See Athlet¬ 
ics, Educational, Play, 

SPORTS —See Atiiletics, Educational, 
Games. 

SPRING HILL COLLEGE, SPRING HILL, 
ALA. — See Jesuits, Educational Work or 

SPRINGFIELD TESTS. — Several old 
seta of examination papers wiitten in the fall 
of 18IG were found m the attic of the high 
school building in Springfield, Maas. These 
consisted of printed questions in arithmetic 
and geography, with the answers written 
on them, mul written teats in penmanship and 
spelling These questions with then’ answers 
weic preserved. The tests were given to 
ninth-grade pupils in the Springfield school 
system in 1905-1906 and tho results compared 
with the tests of 1810, the same person giving 
a latmg to both old mid new pnpeia, The 
comparative lcsults arc as follows — 



18-H1 

1005-1000 

Spelling — 20 words 



No. pupils cm mined , , , 

Avg, percenUga of norda correct, , 
ArlLlundlo — 8 oxumplca 

R5 

215 

IOC 

fll 2 

No pupils examined , , 

70 

215 

A-vo pcrccnUno of answers corrocL 
CJcoarnphy —12 ques liona 

20 1 

05 6 

Nq pupils examined , , 

81 

210 

A\ o iiarccnlngo of misters correoL 

to 0 

53.4 


In ability to write, to spell, to i enson and calcu¬ 
late in arithmetic, and in knowledge of loca¬ 
tional geography, the children in 190C-100G 
were superior to those taking the tests m 1S4G 
A cornptuison of the conditions underlying in¬ 
struction given in the year 1.S4G with that of 
1905-1906 seems to indicato Llmt the coin pm i- 
son of the answers of the two j^criods wojs a 
fair one Tho publications of these tests and 
their i caul La led to a widespread interest in 
them, and hundreds of school syaterns have 
applied these tests to their own instruction, 
with results favorable to modern methods of 
leaching. These proofs of the superiority 
oF modern Distinction in the traditional school 
subjects ia important became there is a very 
pi evident opinion that the teaching of the 
y common branches " m the schools of to-day 
is mfeiior to that of a half century ago They 
have had an nppieciablc effect in nullifying 
the arguments of the conservative critics who 
have hitherto, with some plausibility, main¬ 
tained that the modern enriched course of 
study and methods of teaching aiclcs3 effective 
than those of five decades ago II S. 

See Examinations, Tests. 

SPURZHEIM, JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
KASPAR (1776-1832). — Goiman physician 
and phrenologist lie wns bom near Treves, 
and studied theology in that city from 1701 
to 1795 In the latter yem lie went to Vienna, 
and thcic commenced the study of medicine in 
1709. In the following year lie met Gall 
(o.u ), and from llmt time until 1813 they were 
closely associated. They traveled in Switzei- 
land, Germany, and Holland from 1804 to 
1807, in which year they established them¬ 
selves in Paris Hem they published together 
the Anatomic el physiologic dit syslhnc neivem, 
the Recherche le systfonc neiucia, and several 
other works In 1S13 Gall and Spuuhcim 
separated on account oT cliffcicnees m then 
theories, the latter spending the next lour 
years m piopagalmg phicnology (rramoscopy, 
aa he called it) in England and Iiehuul From 
1817 to 1S32 he again resided and lectured m 
Pans. In 1632 We cuhm) lo Amniefcj whc\e 
he died of typhus shortly after commencing 
his loctuies m Boston lie was made Doctai 
of Medicine of Vienna in 1803, and of Palis in 
1S21, and was a lncmboi of many learned so¬ 
cieties, including the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians in London 

The phrenological conceptions of Gall weie 
largely lcviscd by Spui/hcim, who renamed 
the 11 fAcuities ' J and redistributed them eroii- 
io graphic ally Not only hns Spurzheun’s 
phrenological system muained tho one moat 
generally followed, but Ins wntings and lec¬ 
tures did more to populniizc phicnology than 
did the efforts of any other individual His 
chief woiks, m addition to those written in 
collaboration with Gall, arc 1 Observations sur 
la 'phrtnoloflie (1810), The Pki enologiccil &ys- 
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terns of Gall and Spurzheuu (1815), Essm 
philosophise but la nalmc de Vhomtnc (1S20) J 
Phrenology , or the Doctrine of the Mind (1825), 
The 'Anatomy of (he Human Brain (translated 
by R Willis) (1820). 

The application of tho principles of phre¬ 
nology to the general problems of. education 
was made by Spurzlicim m Ins Views on the 
Elementary Principles of Education, written 
in English and published at Edinburgh, 1821, 
The work passed through a nunibci of English 
and American editions, and had a wiflo rend¬ 
ing during the second quarter of the niiiotaGiifcli 
century, In this book the author assumes the 
render’s acquaintance with tho main state¬ 
ments of phrenology. Instead of presenting 
detailed procedures for the training of tho 
several 11 faculties, 11 Spurzlicim conceives of 
education 11 ns embracing every means winch 
can be made to act upon the vegotaLive, affec¬ 
tive, and intellectual constitution of man for 
the purpose of improving this his threefold 
nature." Pie opposes equally the tabula rasa 
theory (of Locke) iuid the initial equality 
theory of Rousseau He emphasizes the edu¬ 
cational importance of heredity, the differences 
in natural endowment, the need of proper 
nutrition and hygiene during infancy and 
youthj the effect of intellectual activity, and 
the difficulty of the moral dive ell on of the 
faculties. Pie also discusses the education of 
the ficxcSj of nations, and (in an appendix) the 
function -of legislation ns effecting reforms and 
corrections of mnlcfoclora whom education 
cannot reach, ff, D. and B, F. D. 
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SQUARE ROOT — Sac Roots. 

SQUINTING (StrabJsm). — Squinting 
means, technically, Llut the lines of vision of 
the two eyes arc not simultaneously directed 
towards that point of space which one means 
visually to fixate This implies, tliercfoic, 
that if one eye is normally fixating the point, 
i e, its image falling Oil tho fovea, the image will 
not fall oil tile foven in tho other or squint¬ 
ing eye, but on some peripheral portion of the 
retina, Double images, as a consequence, 
often arise, this is not always a .sine ciitcnon 
of Btrabuun, however, Bvnee the eyes may 
adapt themselves ao as to develop icnl binoc¬ 
ular vision, the aLiahism still pcraisling In 
the absence of double images and when the 
existence of a squint is not obvious, it may 
usually be discovered by having llic subject 
fixate a given, point and then covering and 
uncovering the oyea in i apid alternation; if 
one eye, ab the moment of covering the other, 
turns towards the fixation paint, a no may be 


&ure that it wan not dm'clccl to it while the 
other wna uncovered nml in, therefore, the 
aqiiinLing eye, The usiml forms of squint 
involve either an cxccaaiva convergence or an 
excessive divergence of ono eye. Strnbism 
is sometimes due Lo an actual pnialysis of one 
or move eye muscles; more frequently, how¬ 
ever, it arises when, for some reason, binocular 
vision is wholly absent, c g, when ona eye is 

S uite strong aiul tho other weak; in buq1\ c^rc 
ic necessity for coordinated convergence 
til the two eyes does riot exist, so that tho weak 
eye finally assumes a squint, i\c, the position 
moflL convenient Tor it. R, p. a, 

Ileferenco, — 

Landdivt, E. Tho An omul lee of tho Motor AppnrnLuB 
of Llio Eyes In Norm, \V I<\, ami Oliver, C, M , 
jSj/flJeiu oj oj Pic Eye (London, 1000 ) 

SQUIRE, EDUCATION OF THE. —See 
CmvALmc Education; Genthv an» Ndultsb, 
Education of 

STAFF —Sec Musical Notation 

STAMMBUCH — Sec Commonplace Rook. 

STAMMERING. — Sco Steecii Defects 

STANBRIDGE, JOHN (14G3-1G10),— 
English sdioolmaalcr and giamin an an, born 
at Ueyford, Northampton, and educated at 
Winchester College aucl New College, Oxford, 
where lie became follow in H81 After serv¬ 
ing ns usher at St. Mary Magdalen School, 
Qvfaul, lie was appointed ho acinus ter in 1487 
to succeed John Amvykyll, also a grammarian, 
and held that position for seven yonis. Robert 
WhylLingtoiq who wrote flame Latin Gram¬ 
mars, was a jiup] l of SL an bridge at Oxford In 
1501 he breamo mastei or the Hospital of St 
John al Danbury. (See Hospital Schools.) 
After 1507 he received arvcral ccciesmstical 
picforments Slanbridge wroLo several LaLin 
vocabularies and grammars which attained 
gicnl popularity. Of these the Vocabula 
(Inter known also as the Vocabnlanum Mc/ri- 
cuni, Embryon. and Embryon llelimaium) wag 
the inoaL widely used Beginning with words 
describing various parts of a man's body, tho 
Vocabula /joca oil to give lists of words de¬ 
scribing dilleront functions and ocoiipntioris, 
A fcnlviTc of the book is that the Latin and 
English nro given in dilTeient types, a feature 
employed by Stanbndgo in other books. The 
Vocal)n/a was an cxpanhion of the Vu/pana, 
giving a list or Lnlm woiels and their English 
equivalent. The Accidentia is a catechism 
in English on Latin accidence giving also rules 
foi Latin composition, later expanded under 
Llie title of l*(iruulurmn lnslilntio, beginning 
" What is to be clone when an linglyB&hc is 
gyuen to he miuli k in Intyn? 11 Tho teaching 
of grammar nftor the manner of Danbury 
School was proscribed for usg m a number of 
400 
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schools, c 0 Manchester Grammar School, 
Cuoklicld Grammar School, and Merchant 
Taylors' School, 
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STANDARD TIME — It is so much trouble 
to think of diffeiencea of time like 1 hr, 2 min, 
17 5 see,, that most civilmed countries have 
adopted a system of standard time. They 
have considered nil places in one section as 
having the same longitude, usually so in a 
multiple of 15°, so that the differences in 
time from Greenwich, (the prime mcndian) 
Bhn.ll he exact hours, and therefore all differ¬ 
ences in time shall also be exact hours For 
this reason New York (73° 58' 25 o" W.) is 
considered to linvc the longitude 75“ IV., and 
Chicago (87° 26' 42" IV.) the longitude 90° IV 
Then when it is noon in England (winch ia all 
considered of longitude 0°) it la five homs 
carlieiin New York, or 7 a.m,, and it is 6 a.m 
in Chicago Tina map shows the stnndaid 
lime sections in the United States, the irregu¬ 



larities of the divisions being due to the posi¬ 
tion d railway termini nearly 7*° from the 
timo meridians, When it is noon in New York 
it is 11 a m. in the Central Time section, 10 a.m. 
in the Mountain Time section, and 0 a.m, in 
the Pacific Time section. 

The standard time of Japan is that of 135° 
E. Austialia has three bells, using 105“ E, 
150 Q E, and 135° E, respectively Europe 
has thiec bolts, the West European (0°), 
Mid-Em op eaii (15° E ), and East European 
(30° E), iuuI other parta of the woild have 
flimilnr divisions, 

Ae an educational topic standard Lime seems 
destined to replace the old treatment of longi¬ 
tude and time ( q.v ) As suah it has place 
m the elementary school, either in geography 
or in arithmetic. It may ho introduced m fclio 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grade, being a Lopio 
of no difficulty. D. E, S 


STANDARDS IN EDUCATION. — See 
Couhse of Study, Tiieohy of; Tests; 
Values, Educational; also Examinations 

STANDARDS OF SPEECH. — See Enq- 
lisii UsagH 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY — Sec Lb- 
land Stanfoiid Jh Univeheity. 

STANHOPE, PHILIP DORMER — Sco 

CHESTERFIELD, LoHD. 

STANLEY, ARTHUR PENRKYN (1815- 
1881), — English divine, born at Aldorly Rec¬ 
tory, the son of the Bishop of Norwich Ho 
wag educated at a private Bchool and later at 
Rugby where he came under the influence of 
Arnold (</w), to whom lie became bound by 
the strongest ties of affection In 1833 Vic 
entered Balliol College, Oxfoid, and m 1838 
wag elected fellow of University College In 
1850 he was appointed secteUiy of the Oxford 
commission and in the following yeni became 
Canon of Canterbury. He loturncd to Ox¬ 
ford in 1856, where lie was appointed professor 
of ecclesiastical history In 1861 lie wna 
installed as dean of Westimnstci Abbey 
Dean Stanley traveled widely and possessed 
grout powers of description He wrote much 
on ecclesiastical histoiy (including Lectures on 
the History of the Jewish Church) and on ques¬ 
tions of doctrine Ilia beat known work, 
although his curliest, was tlio Life and Corres¬ 
pondence of Di Arnold (1844), which at once 
assured his position at Oxford. 
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STANLEY, HON E. G. — Sec PARLIA¬ 
MENTARY COMMISSIONS. 

STAPULENSIS (1455-1530).— Jacobua 
Faber Stapulenais (Jacques le F&vro d'lEs tuples) 
was born at Estaplca, near Amiens, ancl died at 
NiSrac, He waa a pricat, vicm* of the Bishop of 
Moaux, lecturer on philosophy at the College 
Lomoino in Tans, and tutor to Cliarlca, boh of 
Frangois I, He wrote on philosophy, theology, 
and mathematics, Ilia Epilome in duos hbros 
Arilkmeiicos dim Sevenni Boehj appeared at 
Paris in 140fi. D. E. S. 

STATE AID. — See Apportionment of 
School Funds; National Goveiinment and 
Education. 

STATE AND CHILD. — Attendance, Com- 
puls out; see Childhood, Legislation tdh 
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STATE HOARD OF EDUCATION 


Family Education; Pauentiiood, Edvca- Types of State Boards,— In both ppiaonnel 
Tiotf Fon- Pupils Rights, Duties, and unct method of appointment there is great 
Obligations, State and Community variability The caTlicT type of board ms 

usually an ex officio hotly, composed of state 
STATE AND COMMUNITY.— For tire officers. The ‘governor, secretary of state, 
aspect of tins topic, which relates to reqimc- auditor, attorney-genera], treasurer, and 
mcnL3 and reciprocal relations, see State superintendent of public instruction, or soma 
School Ajiministiiatjon, foi that which three or four of these officials, wo commonly 
treats of city relationships, Bee City School the cx officio members This typo of state 
Adjunisthation, and for that which relates hoard was created primarily to look after the 
to the school an asocial institution, see School school funds mid tlic school lands, and it still 
as a Social Center and Rural School peiaiats in fltntea where the state boards lmvc 
Phodlem. been intimated with but few educational func¬ 

tions, The early North Carolina board was 
STATS AND EDUCATION,-—Sec Citi- of this type, and such boards exist to-day in 
2ENSHLP, Education for; National Edu- North Carolina, Geoigin, Floiida, Mississippi, 
cation. Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, Colorado, Idaho, 

and Oregon 

STATE AND PRIVATE EDUCATION.— Anothei type of state board of education 
See Private Schools; Parochial School is the appointed or elected board. Wheic 
System, and State School Adminisolation. Lilia typo exists, the superintendent of public 
The Inbst article contains a stnlcmont of the instruction ifc usually, ami the governor ia 
TclatuinsUrp which the single should maintain frequently, an ex officio member. In Miclu- 
fcoward nil forms of extra-state educational gnn the slide board consists of the superm- 
cITorts. tendont of public instruction and three moin- 

beis elected by the people of the state at the 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION.— general elections; in'New Yoik, of dcvenincm- 
This body exists in all but fourteen of the hers elected by the Icgislatuio, one each year, 
Aineuean states. It is more common in the for elcvon-yem terms, in New Jersey, of eight 

cast, south, and west than in other parts of members, appointed by tha governor for 

the Union. Such boards me still in the pro- eight-year twins; in Massnchnsetts, of nine 

ccss of evolution, ao that they are very van- mcinbcia, appointed by the gavemoi, for 

able ins id utionb, viewed fioin the standpoint three-yenr Icims; m Rhode Island, of tho 

cither of their appointment or of tlieir poweia governor, tlic lieutenant governor, and fivo 
and duties members elected by the legislature by coun- 

Histoiy —The first fltntc to establish such ties, in Connecticut, of tho govemoi, licufcen- 
«. body was New York, tlic board of icgcnta for ant governor, the secretary of tho sfcato 
that stale having been created m 1784 as an board, and four others elected by the legis- 
ndvisory body to assist in the reorganization laturc, one from each Congressional district, 
oT Columbia (Kmg J s) College ThiB body hna in Tdmylnnd, of tho superintendont of public 
continued to the piesent, gradually iccciviug education and six others appointed by the 
new powers, and in the reorganization of 1904 governor, with the principal of tho normal 
jLh powers mid usefulness wore still further school ns nil honoinry member; in West, 
inorensed (.See New York, Statu op.) In Viiginia, of the Mipermtendont of free schools 
1S25 North (Jsirclmn evented an ex oflicio etato unci five appointed by him; in Virginia, of tho 
educational board, known n.4 tho ° Picsidcnt governor, attorney-general, super intondenfc, 
and Directors uf the Literary Fund," con- and threecducniois elected by tho legislature, in 
Bieling or the &tate treasurer, the chief jus- South GVoliim. Tennessee, and New Mexico of 
lice, and the Bponkers of tho two houses of the governor, the siipemitendent, and seven in 
the legislature, In 1835 Mi^aun created a South Carolina, six in Tennessee, ami five in 
body with the name of slate board of cclucn- New Mexico, appointed by tile govcrnoi, 
lion, Mmsaacluisctb did the hamo m 1S37. in Louisiana and Montana, of tho governor, 
ami Kentucky in 183S Conncclicub created the .superintendent of public instillation, 
a board of coumnssionei? for common bchciols attorney-general, and seven members in 
in 1839. Most cd the Southern status created Louisiana and nine in Montana, appointed by 
stale boards of education after the Civil War, t.ho governor; and in Washington, oi the supei- 
juul nearly all of the Western states created in t cadent and four educators appointed by the 
a htnlc board of cdncnlion at tlic lime of or governor. 

shortly after the admission of the state t<i the Another type of state board ia tho ex offi& id 
Union For the history of the state board of educational body, though a few appointed inem- 
cduuatioii and Mini I nr bodies in tho different bora or state officials arc not uncommonly added 
slates, see Llic special nrLieles oil llie diJTcicnt In Indiana the state board of education con- 
etateHehual &ysterna,as Alabama, Aiwona, etc sista of the governor, the superintendent of 
See also Examines, IloAnus of, School Funu public instruction, the president of the state 
CommissioneiiSj ami Textbook Commissions nuivcrsity, the president of the sLatc ngri- 
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culluml find mcehfinical college, the principal 
of the state normal school, the supenn ten dents 
of the city schools of the three largest cities of 
the state, and Ihioe cdv\cntorB appointed by 
the governor; in Nevada, of the governor, the 
bupevm ten dent ot public ins tmotion, nncl the 
president of the slate university, in Utah, of 
the superintendent of public matuiction, the 
president of the state university, the presi¬ 
dent of the &tntc agucultuml and mechanical 
college, and two educators appointed by the 
governoi; in Arizona, of the governor, htnte 
treasurer, superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion, president of the state univeisifcy, two 
normal school presidents, and two ertucatora 
appointed by the governor; in Kansas, of 
the superintendent, the president of the 
state univcisity, the president of Lhc state 
agricultural college, the pnncipal of the state 
noiinal school, and three educators appointed 
by the governor 

Fourteen states have no state board of 
education, though in six of the fourteen other 
bom da, known as boards of examination, 
state high school boards, or state textbook 
commissions, exoiaise some of the functions 
exercised by state bonids of education in 
other states, A number of states have two 
state boards, both af which exercise functions 
which in other states are given to a state bonid 
of education The state board of education, 
the state textbook commiseum, and the 
state board of examination in Mississippi; 
the state hoard of education, the state text¬ 
book GoravrusaiGTi, tuul the htndc school Cvuul 
commission in Kansas, the state board of 
education, the state boat d of land com¬ 
missioners, and the tialo board of examina¬ 
tion in Colorado, the state board of educa¬ 
tion, the state school land bo aid, ancl the 
state board of highei cunicula in Oregon; 
and the state boat'd of examination, the state 
textbook commission, and the stnLo high school 
board in Alabama, arc example*) or this 

Powers and Duties —Tlieic is great vn. 11 - 
nnee in Lina lespect among the different states 
of the Union In some states, as Tor example 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Idaho, m all of which 
ex officio boards of education composed of 
state officials are to be found, the stale bonids 
possess little power find have but few duties 
assigned to them In otheis, foi example 
Louisiana, Indiana, New Jeiscy, and New 
York, the state boards of education arc given, 
large powers and oxeicisc veiy important 
funotions, In still others, for example Con¬ 
necticut and Massachusetts, the state boards 
posses reasonably hioad powers, and exercise 
still gientei' power by the publicity given to 
their actions and by means of their accurate 
and valuable annual reports In Oklahoma 
nnd Montana we find the state boards not 
only possessing large mul unpoi taut powciH, 
hut also anting as boards of conti ol for all of 
the educational institutions of the state. 


state organization 

Not only do these boards conLrol matters 
relating to the elementaly and secondary 
school syAtciu of the stale, Bimh as arc usually 
intiustcd to state boards of education, hub 
they also conti ol the policy and managements 
of the state university, the agiiculfcurnl and 
mechanical college, the normal schools, nnd 
the other special educational institutions of 
tiic stale Tor a full and detailed statement 
of the powers and duties of the different state 
boards of education and of the otlici state 
boards possessing state supervisory functions, 
the reader is refened to the special sLnfce arti¬ 
cles (Alabama, Indiana, New Jersey, etc.), 
describing the present, school system in encli 
of the American states. See abo Examined 
Boailds of; Textbook Commissions, and 
School Fund CoMMiaaiONEna 

It is piobahlc that the future will see a series 
of sLiong and influential bodies developed out 
of the picscnt organimtiona. (Sec further 
State Educational Ouganization, State 
School Administration; lState and Com¬ 
munity) B,P C, 

References: — 

Ilhntm Education Commiaaion, Bulletin No. 1 A 
Tentative Plan for a Slats Board of Education 
Tabulates conditions in all the b tales, (Spring- 
field, III ,1908.) Also m the FiuaE Report of die 
Commission (100D) 

STATE BOARD OF LAND COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS — See School Fund Commis¬ 
sioners 

STATE BOARDS OF CONTROL — See 
Boards of Control 

STATE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS — 
See Boards of Examined 

STATE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZA¬ 
TION — Eoi a statement of the forms nnd 
types of state educational oiganization, now 
existing in the different states, the readei is 
icfci i cd to the fti tides on State School Adminis¬ 
tration, and State "Boards of Education*, 
and for a more detailed statement ns to the 
foims Found in each state, to the articles on 
the school systems of the different slates, as 
Alabama, Connecticut, etc, In this aiticlo a 
fiiiimnaiy of recent tendencies and the outline 
of a good form of state educational organization 
Will be given 

The tendency of legislation, alld particularly 
of the lccomincndations of the many recent 
state educational commissions, has been 
clearly toward the creation of a state hoard of 
education, with some powers of supervision and 
control, and the assignment to this body of the 
appointment af its. expert executive ofRccra. 
The recent reorganizations in Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey (<7? u ) represent 
the best thought and practice oil tlus ques¬ 
tion, The state board of education should 
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represent, primarily i thr Iny interests in public 
education; its mcinbcis should be appointoa 
(or reasonably long tcims, only a small frac¬ 
tion of the board should go out of office at 
oily one time; nml the board should not be 
composed of ex ojjicio or state officials, There 
should be no essential difference between the 
slate board of education it\ its. appointment of 
executive officers ancl its control of educa¬ 
tional organization throughout the state, and 
boards af education for such large cities as 
Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis, or St Louis, 
Each should he responsible to the people, nnd 
each should carry out its work through the 
medium of carefully selected experts, appointed 
by and responsible to it 

The following plan for state cdiicnLbnnl 
organisation Bcoms to accord with the beat 
educational theory — 

(1) There should he a state board of cdu- 
cation, ncithci too large nor ton small, com¬ 
posed of citizens of the state, nnd appoiuted by 
tlic governor, fat reasonably long teijns A 
banrei of seven 01 nine is both small nnd large 
enough, and the terms should be arranged eo 
that but ono new appointment ia to be made 
enah year. Appointments should bo based 
solely on an interest in the promotion of the 
public welfare and conspicuous ability to serve 
on such a board, nnd all such considerations 
ns place of residence, political fnitli, race, or 
religion, should bo entirely disregarded in 
making the appointments' There la little 
objection, and perhaps some thing to gs\n\, 
if the appointments are submitted to the 
senate lor approval (2) The members of 
the board should be paid nil necessary travel¬ 
ing expenses in nttending meetings, but little 
Or no Bftkry. (3) One of (pc chief functions 
of this Hate board should bo to select the state 
superintendent or commissioner of education, 
and m sa doing they should be as free of resi¬ 
dential and policed rent fiction a ny is a hoard 
of regents for a state university in choosing 
n president for the institution, Tho salary 

[ laid should be large enough to command the 
icat men available, aiul should he at least com¬ 
parable with that paid to the president of the 
fatale uinvcrthLy After a first period ap¬ 
pointment, the term of office should bo indefi¬ 
nite, with the possibility of removal bj r a two- 
thirds voR of the board, at the end of any 
school year (4) The board should also ap¬ 
point Ha own secretary and business man¬ 
ager, nml assign to them their dutiea. (5) On 
the recommendation of the superintendent 
or convmiisjoner of oilucntion, the board 
should appoint, Tor definite terms, all assis¬ 
tant superintendents or commissioners aiul 
nil special agents or inspectors, provided Cov 
by |n\v or by resolutions or the board The 
bend of each deportment should appoint and 
dismiss Ins own clerical assisUnta (fl) The 
fitnio hoard of education should be pnmnnly 
(t hady for Ulq appropriation of funds, and for 


the creation or approval of educational policies 
the execution of policies once determined upon 
being intrusted to tho executive officers of the 
board (7) Through its executive officers 

the board should have general svipcrvision 
and inspection of all forms of public education 
in the state, including the educational de¬ 
partments of all stale charitable and reforma¬ 
tory institutions, ami also the right or inspec¬ 
tion of all forma of extra-state educational 
effort (9) Through its executive officers, 

the board should pTovule for classification 
and Btandni d\z&tion of all schools nnd colleges 
in the state, with power to take finch neLion not 
contrary to law as may be necessary to pro¬ 
mote the oigonizAtian or the efficiency of tha 
educational system of the state To this end 
the conditions of admission to the normal 
schools and Lheir com sea of study, the certify 
cation of teachers; tho accrediting or normal 
schools and college a, within and without the 
state, and the interstate recognition of diplo¬ 
mas anff certificates, the setting offitandards. 
possibly m cooperation with the state board 
of health, for school buildings, sanitary appli¬ 
ances, and health supervision , the general 
enforcement of tile school laws of the state, 
the enforcement of the use of uniform blanks 
for all records and reports, by both state and 
non-state schools; tho apportionment of all 
school funds and the making of specific ap¬ 
propriations for special purposes, within tho 
limits prescribed by law, and the making of 
an nuuufrl report to tho govmimi, with power 
to suggest needed legislation to the legislature, 
should be among the powers and duties of a 
flUfcc board of education, noting always in 
conjunction with oi oil the advice of its execu¬ 
tive officers, (3) On or gam a all on the state 
educational office in any of the more important 
states Bhould include at least the following 
division a, with division heads, (1) business 
and financial affairs, (2) administrative and 
statistical division; (3) secondary and higher 
education, (4) elementary education; (5) rural 
education, (6) vocational and industrial 
education, (7) education and training of 
teachers, (8) examination division; (D) legal 
division, (10) educational extension; (11) 
school rutd public libraries, (12) health and 
development; (13) attendance and child con- 
scrvnlum, 

For n more detailed statement of a desirable 
stale educational policy, and the function of 
stale educational organization, sec article on 
State School Administration 

In passing frqin the state to the county, in 
all states outside of New England and except¬ 
ing only very few states likely to be sparsely 
populated Cot a long Un\c, aa Novatlft, where a 
stale subdivision system may be beat (see 
Nevada, State op), the nearer the system 
of County school oiganizatian aiul administra¬ 
tion copies that found most effective by the 
cities, the better the county organisation and 
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administration of education will be, Tor this varies gicatly, owing chicfiy to diffoLencea in 
purpose, aome foim of the county system of wealth, nntwc stock; ami educational ad- 
administration (q v) will give the best results, vnneement, It is not possible foi tJie state of 

E P* G. Mississippi for example to provide as good 
STATE PUBLICATION OF SCHOOL educational advantages loi its children as can 
BOOKS, — Bee Textbooks , True; also Cau- the state ot Massachusetts, or the stale, el 
fornia, State of. South Carolina to offer as good educational 

advantages as the state of South Dakota. The 
STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION — same is usually true of parts of the same state, 
Education in the United States is essentially such as the southern and noitliern portions of 
a state function, At the time of the formation Illinois and Indiann, or the eastern and western 
of the Union, education was nowheie mare portions of Massachusetts or Tennessee. With 
than a local interest, and it was not for some the state ns the unit in education, these (liffci- 
decades aftcnvnrd that it gradually evolved encea between the diiTcrent states will pcisist 
into an iinpoi taut state function. The his- for a long time, hut within the snmc state they 
tory of this gradual development is traced, in ought to bo in lnige part eliminated by wise 
some detail, in tho articles on the Colonial state legislation, and the carrying out of a wise 
Period in Education, Constitutional Pno- const me tivc atato policy 
vrsioNs delating to Education, and in Iho State Educational Policies,—It is in the 
historical poitions of the articles on the differ- attempt to eliminate these differences and to 
cut state school systems (Alabama, Dela- unify the school system of any stntc that the 
waiie, Pennsylvania; etc), and to these need of a conatuictjve cducntional policy 
the render ia referred for airy historical state- is evident, In some states this seems to be 
menfc almost lacking on tire part of the state's edu- 

To-day all of our Btutcs recognize public national authorities, and, eo far as it exists 
education, more or less consciously and fully, at all, it is developed and earned for wind rfithei’ 
as an important function of the state, and all by the leading teachers of the state Thopolib- 
cxeicise ovoi their subordinate units of govern- ioal natuia of the chief educational office and 
meat a more or less important guiding influ- the constant rotation in that office almost 
cnee and control, Doth tho constitutions preclude the possibility of n continuous educa- 
aivl the laws of tho different states require tiorud policy* In but a very few states do we 
the subordinate units of government to provide find evidences of any well-thought-out eduen- 
public schools; to nssist them in doing so, tionnl policy, carried out over any period of 
certain forma of afcnLe aid arc usually granted: time, TJie conception of the state as nn active 
and to sec that they do so. certain educational onercctic agent, working for the improvement 
officials have been created by the state. For of educational conditions thioughout the state, 
purposes of educational administration, oach is one that until within the past fow years has 
state is subdivided into one or more forms of been present m hut a very few of our American 

school units, for each of which one or more states. Schools have too often been 01 tiered 

school officials aic provided Sometimes tho by the state, and then each community lias 

organisation radiator, essentially, from the top been left to do much as it plensed about the 

downward, as in the more ptiongly centralized matter, almost the only penalties beinp a for- 

stateSj while in others the school system seems feituie of any state support if the minimum 
bo have been organized from the bottom up- term was not maintained and if proper Btn- 
ward, and decentralization is the rule For a tiaticnl reports were not made As a result of 
more detailed statement of the forms of sub- such a laissez faire policy, the school systems 
state organization, and the oducfttionnl officials created have been merely a loosely integrated 
created, the Tender is referred to State Educa- collection of a large number of local and largely 
tional Organization, County System of independent systems, instead of a state school 
Administration j County Boards of Edu- system m airy real ecusc of the term Im- 
cation; Town System; Township System; portnnt administrative problems, with refer- 
Distcuct System; Superintendents of cnee to the oigiuuz.ntion and scope of education, 
Schools; and the articles on the different have been left to grow more aggravated in¬ 
state school systems, stead of being remedied and improved, og . 

The scope of the different state school sys- bcc the Ruiul School Prqulem. The state 
toms naturally vaiiea greatly. Some have a oversight and control provided hna been statis- 
well-organizcd school system, m which kinder- tical and clerical rather than educational^ in 
gartens, elementary schools, high schools, its nntuie and purpose; and now legislation 
vocational schools, vacation schools, schools has partaken of the nature of patohes on an 
for dependents and defectives, and noimal unci old and often worn-out piece of machinery, in 
university instruction nre all organized as part an efforL to piolong its life, rather than of 
of the state's educational system, while in other attempting to 30 cm e a new piece of machinery 
states, the school system provided ia as yet adapted to modern conditions and needs, The 
very meager, Natuially what the different chief reasons for this lack of n. constructive state 
states can and will provide Tor tlieir children educational policy have been that education 
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rv compfttatwoly reccat stale interest, with Extension of Educational Advantages.— 
lmnn/cctly developed conceptions m the minds The provision of an elementary School in ouch 
of the people na to iU need, pmpDSc. anti scope, sahool district, flee or tuition cliargea and for 
and Hint the selection of tho.se who weie to a minimum school tcim, is but the beginning 
direct the ciluciUionnl system lins been left or n state's aducuUoiial system Such iul\mi- 
largely to politics, instead of being made an tftgca, while better than nothing, may he vciy 
educational under taking. (See Bupkiun- meager, and compared with the odncatioiml 
tbNDunt of fjcnooLy, Politics in the advantages oflcreel by n good city school sy*- 
Schools) One of Hie most hopeful sign? ton, may he very poor indeed To provide 
of educational advance in the future is the advantages for all country children equivalent 
recently mvakciiod interest in Lhft elimination to thufcc found in the cities may at first seem 
of the sUtii and county superiutemlency from impossible, but ns ncai an nppiunch. to this as 
poll lie^fliiclllie ei entum of boards of educatiomd enu be hack should be. maclr, Many steps aie 
control whose functions shall include the crcn- involved in ili^ pi'acticul working out of such 
tion, viLli their executive afficeia, of ft state an ecltieuLioiml conception, and many io- 
educational policy, forma will nml to be inaugurated Under the 

Special State' Problems — There arc a (Induct system (q v ) of school administration 
number of distinctively stale Dclutntioimi prob- certain tie air able advantages never can bn 
lcm&, some of which icquirc cmchd study and piovidcd, partly because the unit of oignnizii- 
oflcn years of wise educational Icadcislup tion is too small, and paitly because of the 
before much in the line of\Jslblc jcsulia enn be difficulty of securing cooperative action bc- 
aLLnincd To each of these, howovci, Certain tween so many diffoicut school hoards. Under 
fundamental principles apply, and action taken eillioi the town or township system (17.2O, 
in clisicgnrd of these fund amen till principles 01 under the county system of school adminis- 
is action which unist later be lovaked These tration (q v ), given adequate finance, the ev- 
snecml state problems group themselves about tension or educational advantages is vciy 
U\c questions of finance, the extension of cdu- much casiei To extend the difierent ccluca- 
ciUional ndvantages, the provision of ndequato tiannl advantage^ so that good schools, ft 
piofe-^ioiud aupcrvibiDii, the mini school prob- reasonably long term, a rich elementaly comae 
lem, the material equipment of school?, health of instruction, high school advantages for all, 
mid ftiudtaiy control, the state and the tcachci, and vocational instruction for such as need it 
Lhe stale and the child, the btalc mid the com- will be Miblun icach of nil the chihlicn of ihc 
lnuiiily, imcl slate and non-stato- educational slalcj ought to be one of the goals of sLnLo 
ngendra AVlule tlicso problem^ have boon school ftd minis Luition, and a stated rducftbionnl 
duwu&fwd m detail m separate aitides, a brief policy ought to be shaped clearly in such a 
res In tom cut is here desirable direction. fSoc also AqnicUiTUiHL Educja- 

Fmancmg the System. — This is, perhaps, tion. High Schools, etc) 
the mast fundamental problem of all lh stale Professional Supervision. — The pi a vision 
school ndmi m stint ion, n ml upon its piopcr of close, personal, and professional supervision 
Solution all other possible aclvaiices depend for cvciy echini u\ the stale ought aluo to 
^omo foim 01 forms of gcnerftl taxation, be one of the goals of a stated educational 
coupled with m\ hi telli gcnlty worked out lulminskrative. policy. In Mftbsnrhn&elts tins 
Lem for Hie appoilionmcnt of thu proceeds, lifts been attained, and in Now York, New 
Arc ttbfcolutoly essential to the proper inniiiLc- Joi^cy, Maryland, and a Tew otlici slates 
muice of miy state school system, Without a lcnsonably satisfactory condition exists, 
bomo forni of gorieia] taxation, we have only Genernlly, liowcvci, supervision exists, out- 
a heiios of local ^chuol .systems, each paying side of the cities, hugely in name, and h in 
Jls own \vn y as best it cmi, and without ft wise no sense close, personal, 01 professional One 
sy^lrm for the apportionment of the piocmls of the morft impel taut problem^ o[ state scliooL 
of the taxftlinii, with some 10 for cnee to eflort aclministuition to-day is that oT reorganising 
ami need, the .state 1* only a eompuUary lav- the county sup ci in tendency cm a pvofcs&Aaiuil 
gatherer. Schools me not, like sidewalks' nnd bivns, mul the piovision or n sufficient nunibci 
idieeta, u mailer of local interest, hut u matter of piofcMionuUy tiamed sisaiatftiita to ssupovxdso 
or grave satate concern, and burdena borne for adequately the schools of each county fSco 
the advance^™!- of the common interests Su 1 'eiuntIjNdents op School^; Countv Sys- 
of the state h lion Id be, in some Imge measure, tums, Run vu School SuuEnVitioNj and Su- 
eimnlived ytil\ mure, the opportunities of rEiu r iBOiiv Cpiitipi cates.) 
education need equalizing ns well as thebui- The Rural School Problem.—* This pioblem, 
derts for support, and loi both of these uinlci- or rather senes of pioblems, is tied up closely 
Lnkmgs nclequate iinaiiec and a ivwc system of with t.ho'jo of finance and prtifc.s,sional super- 
□islijhiilion are fthsulute pioiequifiiles The vision, previously mentioned. That the feninll 
fuiiclamcntal odiicalionrd principles underlying ru*ftl scliool of to-day realises but a small pev- 
tlns problem ftic M'L foi th elhCwliciC muloi' lhe cenlage of its efHcicncvi.s generully lecognizecl, 
hendmgH of T^xtriox ton JhmrATiON, Ap- mid much thought has been expended within 
roiiTfONjUENT Of hciioOL Tunds ((/7.1 1 ). recent ycaia on the problem of its improvement. 
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That little enn be accomplished, m most states, a state policy fin Ihe fill lhei education and 
until there hag been, a ladical lcorg/im/fition of training oj tuachcis in service (See Ceutifj- 
tural school administrative nmchiuciy, is cation of Teauuehs, Institutes, Teacheus' , 
guidually becoming evident The problem is Pension System; Heading Chicles; Teacii- 
not local or even one of the county, but one Ena, Thainino or, and Teichehs in Seuy- 
that must be dealt with, m Inrgc part, by the ice, Imvhoyement of; Teachers, Sala- 
stntc, ns a part of ft biond mid compichensive hies of) 

state eclucntioiiftl policy directed lowmd the The State and the Child —In addition to 
impiQVcmorR of lurnl education. This topic piotocting the child from nom Leaching, and 
is considered m articles on CoNscmnvriON of in addition to securing lor linn a sale and hy- 
Sciiools, Run u# School Phoijlem, mid Rtf- gicmc school building and gnnrding his health, 
liAL School Stjpeii vision, a wise state educational policy demands tlmL 

Equipment, Sanitary Control, and Health he be given ail education adapted to Ms needs, 
Supervision —In a number of the American that ho ho requited to partake of the educa- 
states n commendable effoit has been made, tional advantages piovidcd by taxaLion for 
within recent ycnis | to see that the schools of him, find that lie be protected fiom e\ploiLa¬ 
the slaLc arc provided with proper teaching tion foi coinmamnl and immoral purposes, 
equipment, and that the school buildings me The enforcement of the compulsory aLtend- 
fiafe and sanitftiy Laws inquiring maps, ancc (q v ), the child labor, and the child prolee- 

chnrts, globes, and dictionaries have been tion laws is, then, ol Linda mental importance, 

enacted by ft number of states, and some state and the state should see that communiLies 

aid Tor their puiclinso has not infrequently do then duty in the matter This may involve 
bceu given. (See Supplies, School.) Laws the provision d free textbooks, shoes, and 
have also required school doois to awing out- clothing, ns well as free fiiewood and tuition, 
wind, and buildings over two stones high to may involve the provision of special schools 

be piovidcd with flic escapes Separate water for special typos of cluldioii, and may also 

closets for the two sexeg lmvc been demanded; involve the appointment of state agents to see 

in a number,of states the appi oval of all school- that the local officials do their duty in the 

house plans has been made a duty of the state matter of the enforcement or the laws, The 

or county superintendent, and m a Jew stales protection of the child morally and physically, 
some form of sanitary contiol has been begun and the advancement of the interests of Lho 

In a few otheis, the beginnings of health super- child, ought Lo form a prominent part in any 

vision for the pupil a have also been made. Btvde'e educational policy. (Sec also At- 

On tho other hand, there mo many other tendance, CoMPULaonv; Childhood, Legis- 

states m which but little has been done as yet lation for the Conservation and Piujtec- 

ln this direction, and that little somewhat tion of; and Child Lad on) 

sporadically, and without conscious plan. Sco The State and the Community — Under the 
Medical Inspection; School Hygiene; also American system of educntLonnl adminisUa- 
AitciiiTEcTuxiE; Heating of Schoolhotjses, tion much is left to the community to deter- 
Y^ntilation, etc. mine and to put into force The theory ol 

The State and the Teacher —The interest American state school administration has been 
of the state hcic is to secure the beat teachers to leave largo liberty anti milch power with tho 
available, for the money which can be paid, local units When education was a small and 
foi tile schools of the whole state, Thonatme not an especially important matter, this was 
of the certification standards which can be set much less objectionable than is now the case, 
up and maintained is largely nil economic ques- Under present conditions too much liberty may 
tion. The interest of the state, however, mean weakness rather than strength 

is to see that good standards aic set and main- Thcie is a certain dcnmicatioii between the 
tamod by all of the subordinate units of the duties and powers of the stato and the duties 
stale, and the interests of the children rather and powers of communities which ought to 
than the interests of teachers should be Lhe be obsciycd in all stale legislation and nil state 
basis. As fast as standards can be incieased legislative conLrol In the kind or kinds of 
and the schools still be supplied with teachers, schools which must be provided, length of the 
low-standard local certificates should be climi- school term, nature of themsti uction, the ccrtifi- 
lintcd. The certification system of a state cation of teachers, school supervision, sanitary 
should be planned ns a unit, each step leading standards, equipment, rates of taxation, mini- 
ton higher one, with largci standards, and with mum salaries, compulsion to attend, child 
a life piofcssional certificate qs the goal. protection Jaws, etc,, it is primarily; the business 

Evciy state should cairy out a conscious or the state to determine the minimum stand- 
policy for the further education and tunning ards which Will bo permitted. It is also Lhe 
of teachers in service. The teachers' leading business of the btnfcc to inisc these minima, from 
circle {qv.), local and gcncrnl teachers' in- time to time, as differing educational needs 01 
sUtutes (g.u ), close personal supervision, nnd conditions may require, and in so doing tho 
official reports nfl to teaching efficiency' and state should always act on the basis or what 
personal growth should all enter as paits of is best for tlio chiluion of the state, rather than 
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on the basis of what the poorest communities prise. State education, howcvci, js not cv- 
ciui do or provide. This will frequently elusive. The cooperation of nonstole ctluta- 
involve reciprocal obligations on the pmt of tional Agencies is to be welcomed, cspecmlly 
the state mid Lheso tlio state, if aotuated by if Hie education provided by such fteencies 
a wise educational policy, will expect to meet is better ami richer than that provided by 

It ought also to be a distinct lea tare of ft state'a the state. Tho one interest of the state is 
educational policy to stimulate communities that nil such education of/oicd by private or 
to educational activity To tliia end all money religious enterprise shall not be poorer in 
grunts should be given in such a uuumci ai to quality or less m quantity than that provided 

5 ive the greatest alinuilus to local action (Sec by the state itself To this end the staLo 
lpfohtjonment of School Funds.) Tim state should provide for n system of friendly in- 
ought not to act as a passive tnKgatheiei and sncction of all nonstate schools, and none 
mtcrprclei 0 / a uniform school law, leaving should be accepted for attendance, in compli- 
all initiative to local communities, ns is so nnce with the compulsory educational regu- 
ollen the cast to-day, but as an active, energetic latums, which are not as good ns the schools 
agent, working for the improvement of edu- provided by the state Schools not taught 
catioaal conditions throughout the state To in the English language, schools not complying 
this end every dollar of nul given should be in with the building laws, 01 tile sanitary or 
proportion to effort or need, and should bo health-supervision regulations of the state; 
made either to secure an additional dollar schools inadequately supplied with teaching 
by local n&lwity, or be m response to urgent equipment, schools taught by vmtrained and 
local needs and after a maximum local effort unfit teachers, schools not ofTenng such in- 
hns been made To colleat taxes nnd hand out sfcruction as will enable their pupils to pass into 
the proceeds indiscriminately, aa is (lone by tbs Btft-to Bchools, multo fmd their place oil our 
most of our states Lo-day (see ArronTiONMENr general educational ladder, schools failing or 
op School Funds, School Population Basis), is refusing to submit to inspection, or to cooper- 
not wise state educational policy. In states ate with tho compels 01 y education ni mithontica 
having but a small lncomo fiom the state per- in the keeping of records and legistois and the 
manenfc school fund, it might be veiy desirable making of reports, and schools wUoio tJioatand- 
if oil general aid for elementary education imla of instruction arc materially below those 
were withdrawn, and the income from tho maintained in the public schools of tho com- 
Bchool fund were used entirely to subsidize mumby, — nil such should bo disapproved, 
new and desirable educational undertakings and attendance at them disallowed dm mg tho 
and to aid poor and necessitous communities compulsoiy education period, Similmly, in¬ 
to meet the minimum standards of the state, stitutions ol higher learning should not be 
(Sec nlso Special Ghauts; Subsidies.) allowed to maintain low standaida or offer 

To give liberty to the commumties of the cheap or poor instruction, and then he allowed 
stale is desirable, so far aa this enn be done to confoi degices under the authority 0 / tho 
without lntoifeTing with the efficiency of state. All degiec-confen in g institutions in a 
tho school system Unnecessaiy uniformity state should he under the supervision of the 
m noncsscntialti, to which there is always a state educational depai fcmeiit, and those which 
tendency ns centralization of authority pro- cannot or will not meet the common standai da 
cccda, is stifling to community activity. It for collegiate Instruction should not be allowed 
ought equally to bo a part of n wise state to confei degrees or to call themselves what 
educational policy to Find wlmt can safely bo they manifestly ore not. Tho general im- 
lefl to local initiative, and Lo pass this down, portion q[ such standards nnd bucU inspection 
The grout progress which hna been made in would not result in tho closing of a single 
American education during tlio past half worthy institution of any rank, but would 
century has been due very largely ta the free- merely step cdwcntiannl pretense and educsi- 
dom and iniliiilivc of individuals and individ- tional malpractice. In oui tender solicitude 
ual communities. "Unity 111 essontmls, high for veated rights and liberty of inatruefcion, wo 
minimum requirements for all, and much frequently foiget that the mtavebts of the 
stimulation to additional community activity, children or of the students should be the mens- 
togellicr with much freedom for individual urc of value It would be unfortunate if Lho 
initiative in exceeding the required minima, state were ever to tako the attitude that its 
in the choice of methods and tools, and ]n the system of instruction is exclusive, and ftt- 
extension of educational advantages, ought tempt to crush out all private 01 institutional 
lo he cardinal principles in n state's educational effort, anil thorn ta no likelihood of such action 
pohey, _ ever being taken 111 the United States. It is 

State and Nonstate Educational Agencies — the business of the state, however, to set and 
State schools were established for the- preserve- maintain itmuumm standards, and it would 
tion and the advancement of the state and be foolish for the at a to to tax its citizens and 
hccuiiso it nnd been clearly demonstrated that compel its communities to meet the stale 
tho process of education could not longer bo standards, and then allow private enterprise 
left with safety to private or religious enter- to defeat its purpose. To this end some form 
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of stntc oversight and approval for all private 
and institutional schools is a dcaliable exercise 
of the super via ory authority of the state As 
for the private and denominational schools, 
if they are wise and engaged in an earnest 
effort at educating the children of their class 
or faith, they should welcome such inspection 
and approval, ami be glad to cooperate in the 
enforcement of the state's educational laws, 
One of the best things which could happen for 
the private 01 the paiocliial schools would bo 
that their teacheis should be trainee] by the 
state and ccitificated by the atnte, and that 
their schools should be inspected, approved, 
and accredited by the state (Sea also Paho- 
ciiial School System; and Private Schools,) 

„ E. P. C, 
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STATIC SENSE — Since 1870 evidence 
has been accumulating that a knowledge of 
the position of the body and of various move- 
men ta of rotation and translation have their 
seat in the vestibular organs of the car, Uia 
finccnlus, ufcnculus, and semicircular canals 
Whon these organs are destroyed by disease, 
or are injured experimentally in animals, 
ability to retain equilibrium and to appieciato 
position is impaired It is assumed that tho 
nerves aie stimulated when the hairs which 
constitute tlia terminations of the nerves arc 
disturbed by moVomenta of the liquid of tho 
vestibule or movement of the crystals that are 
found among the hairs, Theao excitations ex¬ 
cite reflexes that adjust the body in the up¬ 
right position, turn the eyes, cto W, B. P. 
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STATISTICAL METHODS, — Tho ideal 
of science in the investigation of any field of 
phenomena La to reduce tho laws to quantita¬ 
tive formula?. Such exact statements make 
possible the most satisfactory predictions It 
is presumed that eauso and effect must vary 
togcthei and in corresponding amounts Until 
these relative amounts nve ascertained the 
scientist feels that any causal relation is in¬ 
definite and uncertain. The physical sciences 
weie naturally the first to attain this scien¬ 
tific ideal, and in consequence they boasted a 
superiority over the sciencea of Life, of mind, 
mid of society These were not exact and, 
many thought, could never hope to become so. 
for they held that the very nature of life and 
consciousness makes their phenomena un¬ 
measurable. In recent yeaiB, however, quan¬ 
titative) methods have beon applied with success 
in biology, psychology, economies, and sociol- 
og 3 L and it is to bo hoped that these subjects 
may ultimately enjoy at least, a eh arc of tho 
exactitude or the physical scionccB, Onfc of tho 
most important helps in gaining this result is 
the use of slatistical methods, Those have 
made possible not only far more accurate state¬ 
ment of complex facts, but also tho detection 
and demonstration, af relations that could not 
othenvise have been asserted. 

In a general way statistics yield three classes 
of Facts Theao me collective facts, average 
facts, and facts of correlation A collective 
fact is a summary of the number of cases of a 
given fact that occur within certain limits of 
space and time, Tile school population of n 
City at a given date, the coat of ins ti lie lion 
in a school system for a year, the number 
of children who have left school during tho 
year, etc., may be taken as lllus tint ions. Collec¬ 
tive facts arc of the greatest importance in 
administration, for without them any accu¬ 
rately planned provision for large populations 
is impossible. Soma sort af slatistical infor¬ 
mation has long been gathered by educational 
authorities. It baa, however, usually been 
of a very loose and inaccurate sort, good 
enough to -make possible rough estimates of 
the school accommodations, school supplies, 
and tcacheis that it was necessary to provide, 
to determine the school budget and correspond¬ 
ing addition to the tax rate, and to permit 
the apportionment of general school funds 
among districts The data were also inci¬ 
dentally used as a bnsia for comparison of the 
relative size of schools and school systems, 
the relative amount of LXpondilnie, relative 
attendance, mimbci of teachers, etc Thus 
the general practice of using statistics to ana¬ 
lyze school conditions became picvalcnt. This 
practice led to a demand for a far widc^ range 
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of statistical information and for a far greater the range of their van ability In stating such 
n(journey mid iimfoiniity in its collection fnetd, thcrefoic, the average deviation (A D,), 
School statistics have, in the eyes of experts, the standaid deviation and the probable 
been linn Dll tnbly incorrect, and even when they ciror (P E.) iue of gieat linpoi’tauw (Sec 
were correct, of little significance, Tar example, Ghapiiic CJunvE ) lhc standard denation 
it is impossible to coinpnre tho school attend- is Lhc equate loot of the average of the squares 
nnee of n numbci of schools, if this has been of the deviations of the individual measures 
collected under differcM conditions and at from the average If the deviations arc fairly 
diffemit dates, suid estimated in. different ways, 1 cm esc nU Live, the standard deviation cai¬ 
rn eluding that of the mere guess Again, the dilated from a few cases will bo much closer 
number of children who have left a school during to the true aveiagc deviation of an enormous 
the year is nut UBcfuI as a means of determining number than wd\ the simple nvei ugc deviation, 
how many drop out of school altogether, unless The probable error is that deviation from the 
we know whether or not they have entciccl average within which half of the actual cases 
other schools lie- Instead of lhc nvciage, which may not 

The cruises tlmt tend to make prevailing correspond to the actual value cf my iiulWicL 
school statistics so unreliable arc the ambigu- uni ease from which it ia computed, many 
ity of the questions sent out by school million- negard us more significant the median, which ia 
lies, the jnnbiliLy Lo intcipret them on the part the ease above and below which BO pel cent 
of those who are to make out tho reports, or of the cases l\c, or the mode, the measuic repro- 
their negligence mul carclcbstieB3. Whenever sented by the greatest number of eases, (See 
(he nnsweis involve careful calculations, a Grurinc Curve, ) The special character of 
tendency will appear either not to lcply nt the facts and tho ubc to be made of them de¬ 
alt or to make a rough guess It is plain that UTmincs which of these values ia most useful 

to make n statistical report nf any value the It is evident that the average has the advantage 

questions asked must he unambiguous and that it is computed horn all the cases, and thus 
cnpnhle of definite nnsweis and the manner in in a way repieaentfl them nil At the same 

which the reports nro made out must be umltT- time, it ia more affected by peculiar nontypierd 

Stood and taken account ok Again, where ques- cases than ia either the tnediau or the mode, 

tions are intended to yield valuable informs The Average deviation, tho standard devia¬ 
tion, it ia usually necessary to have in mind tion, and the piobable cnor may all be com- 

bcforehiml the points to be settle cl by the facts puted from median or mode aa well as from the 

discovered Very much of the material so far average. 

gathered has been collected under the nssiimp- The use of statistical methods has aided vciy 
lion that it might prove useful in some emer- much in the introduction of measurement into 
goncy not definitely foreseen, Unfortunately the phenomena of mind, which have long been 
Llic event has often shown that it is of no such supposed to defy such quantitative treatment, 
value. The feeling Lhat this js likely to be the The difficulty here arises from the fuel that 
cflsc renders both those who ask foi reports and units of measurement arc not readily to bo 
those who make them out indifferent to them found- In ordinary measurement the units 
and correspondingly careless and negligent, arc spatial. Many maintain that mcasure- 
Thc accurate establishment of eollectiva inent refers puninnly only to apace or to that 
facts by Btntisticnl investigations leads to which has a spatial diameter, Mind is com- 
llve replacing of random guesswork in ad- manly Bupposed to have no such character 
minislrativc matters by intelligent prevision. Hence objective measurement seems out of 
but the collective fact, although it covers a the question as applied to it. Subjective ca- 
nuiss or details, is merely a particular, not an timates icfcr to differences in degree, nncl it ia 
universal. The average fact off era move of noteworthy that the judgments of different 
this desired generality, Examples of it are observers oi of the game observer at different 
Lhc average increase in Lbe school population, limes vary greatly, Hcie It is that statistical 
the average rate or elimination of pupils from methods become of resistance, and it may be 
n certain grade during a year, the aveinge cost Bind that without them moasmements of naen- 
uf education per pupil, etc, The knowledge tal aiul soaml chaiaclemticg would have 
of the collective fact of the school population been well-nigh impossible, A good example 
for a year would enable provision merely for of mental measurement under a minimum of 
that year, but the additional knowledge of difficulty is afforded by Weber's Law (see 
the average rate of increase would, it it were Psyceio physics) which states the relation 
accurately determined, make possible every between the intensity of stimuli and the in¬ 
year a correct additional provision Average tensity of corresponding sensations. Evi- 
lnets may he burly ccnurUnl or decidedly dently iha intensity of the sensations has to 
variable. The death rate is an average fact, be measured In order to do this they are 
the degree of constancy af which gives the life ranged in a series beginning with the faintest 
insurance business - a reasonably safe basis for perceptible one and proceeding Lo the one just 
ibi estimates, The wigmhenneo or an swerngo perceptibly mole intense, and so on, lb is 
fact appends upon tho number of cases and found that the corresponding stimuli increase 
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in geometrical progression. The natural as¬ 
sumption is that tlie sensations make up an 
arithmetical aeries. This implies that each 
member ill If era fiom the one above ami the 
one below by one unit, It is doubtful, how- 
cvcij whether the mental difference between 
two successive sensations lower m the aeries 
would be regarded as equal to that between two 
higher theicin, Tor example, the pciccptiona 
produced by the pressmes of weights of 50 
and 52 grams may be just perceptibly different 
Then those produced by 200 and by 204 grama 
will be similarly diffcienfc Hut subjectively 
the second (li/Toronce may, when onco it ia 
felt, seem gienter than the hist. Our units 
of difference arc not certainly equal More¬ 
over, the sumo proportional increment of 
stimulus does not always produce tlie same 
effect on the intensity of scnsaLion. Indeed, 
variability is hero the rulo 

Loth difficulties may be helped by the use 
of statistical methods. First, the typical 
merensa in the stimulus which will cause an 
increase in the intensity of the scnsnlion may 
he determined by getting many estimates 
and ascertaining how they arc distributed; 
i.e, whnt differing values of the incicase of the 
stimulus they represent Such a distribution 
is olton represented by a. curve of distribution, 
(Sea Graphic Curve ) Significant calcula¬ 
tions in reference to it are the values which 
have already been menLioncd, i c. the average, 
the median, the mode, the av'oiitge and stand¬ 
ard deviations and the probable error Simi¬ 
larly, it would be possible to lange the just 
perceptible differences in n scale according to 
whether, as they appeared, they aocmcd anmllei 
or largei than others The lange of distribu¬ 
tion of the estimates of similar values must 
also be ascertained in outer to have a result 
of any quantitative value. 

When the lange of distribution and the prob¬ 
able error of a number of estimates of the 
same value arc known, it is evident that tho 
value is determined in such n way that it can 
he used with a fair degree of scientific Accu¬ 
racy. Wc can say that the chances are even 
that any new estimate will nob vary from the 
standard one more than the probable error 
It is to be noted that ia estimating certain 
values constant enors, like the astronomer's 
“ personal equation" (see Ennon or Ob- 
seiivation), are apt to creep in, These affect 
the general leliability of the estimates of the 
individuals who me influenced by them. Qmi 
man may tend to overestimate, another to 
undeiestimate, etc. If many obscivcis tako 
part, the constant errors of all may tend to 
neutralize each other One must be on the 
lookout, however, for constant cnorg that arc 
common to many, if not universal These may 
sometimes be elmunaLcd by practice, Some¬ 
times they can be calculated and cstimates 
corrected by deducing the known or probable 
constant error. Whore constant errors arc 
vol, v — 2 b 


not calculated but corrected by ordinary 
judgment, the results are said to be weighted. 
The measurement of mental tinits is bLill 
mo\e complicated, Here, however, the &nmc 
methods apply Measurement of any value 
may bo obtained by placing it in a series of 
similar values. To standardize this series 
the ostimates of many observers must be 
obtained and treated by statistical methods. 
(See Psychophysics ■ Tests ) 

It ia evident that standardized tests afford 
a degree of accuracy in. comparing the work 
done in different schools and by different in¬ 
dividuals that has hitherto been enLircly 
lacking Teachers' marks arc not an adequate 
criterion of the success of Lhoir work nor of 
that of the pupils they teach, except in so far 
aa these marks coirespond to standard achieve¬ 
ment The only method of arriving scientifi¬ 
cally at mi ch standard tests is by a consensus 
of opinion as calculated by statistical methods 
Individuals may he rated, though legs nccu- 
latcly, by congensuB of opinion without any 
definitely formulated standards. Profesaoj 
Cnttell hns ranked men of genius by a calcula¬ 
tion of Uio amount of attention, devoted to 
them in diffcient sLandarcl biographic diction¬ 
aries The authorities of New York Univei- 
sity have used a consensus of opinion among 
representative nion in oulor to deLoimino the 
memorials they should place in their Hull of 
Fame Such estimates become lcliablc when 
their basis ia understood, constant errors elim¬ 
inated, and the probable eiror known 

Tho milking of individuals of a class accord¬ 
ing to grades varies gronlly with different 
teachers Some give veiy few high marks 
and ninny failures. Some ic verse this policy, 
while nil degrees of intervening practice arc 
to bo found It is evident that the significance 
of marks would be greatly increased by having 
a common method employed by all Such an 
one is found in the plan of distubuLing the 
marks according to the curve of noimal fre¬ 
quency. (See GiiAPiirc Curve ) If the 
grades are A, B, C, D, and E, we might expect, 
that in the average fair-sized class fiom 0 to 
S pel cent would bn graded A, from 15 to 
21 per cent B, from 45 to 55 per cent C f and 
from 0 to 10 per cent E, If teachers wcie 
to try in a general way to conform their grad¬ 
ings to these prop or tions, the marks in various 
courses would be comparable and their signifi¬ 
cance correspondingly enhanced 

It ib noteworthy that eirors due to subjective 
variability me to be found in physical as well 
as mental measurements. The physicist oi the 
astionomcr must depend foi liri measure¬ 
ments upon the senses and upon instruments 
constructed and manipulated by impel feet 
human poweis. It follows that different meas¬ 
urements of the same fact vary, and that Lhe 
statistical method of gatheung many cs time Lea 
and calculating tlie piobable cnoi becomes 
necessary, Indeed, it was in connection with 
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nstronoimcnl and physical measurements bliat 
Ihfftu methods were firtt employed, 

Wa have hitherto dealt with the measure¬ 
ment of mental lacla in terms of n- series. It 
is evident that all such rcaullg must bo inter¬ 
preted by reference to the aeries on which they 
are based The fifth individual from the 
bottom of n series is not live times as good 
in the trait measured ns is the one at the 
bottom. He. fcimply represents the fifth recog¬ 
nized grade of ability, whereas the other 
person represents the lowest one 
Wo turn now from avmftge facts to facta 
of correlation. Here we arc concerned in Lhe 
determination ol causal lPlntionHlups and laws 
m reference to mental and social facts. In tLua 
connection we find slatiatics indispensable. 
It is ncccssaiy to lake Lho phenomena in a 
lump, since they cannot leiidily bo biought 
under conLrol so tliaL the effect of Miiglo 
factors can be clotenninod, In some crises 
they nro so vast that an cxpciimp 11 UI rcpio- 
duction of them is impossible, in others, sa 
complicated that many disturbing factors 
cannot bo delected and eliminated In very 
many cases fho conscious control involved 
m experiment eo modifies the fact to be ob¬ 
served that the results urc vitiated Sinca 
experimental analysis of the factors is out of 
lhe question, we have the same diffumllicfl 
that confront mental measurement, namely, 
that our facts me such that their exact char¬ 
acter cannot be asm tamed directly, but only 
through many calculations For example, 
ability to lctun quickly is a mutter that could 
lip tested only by many trials, guicc in many 
eases accidental conditions such as distinction 
of Mtinlion may dhubd it to vary. Similarly, 
to determine ability to remember, iL will bo 
necessary to have many tesla Now if a 
number of individuals are tested m both re¬ 
spects, the variations due to accidental causes 
will tend to be neutralized, The incidental 
conditions lending lo cause one power to dis¬ 
play itself at a idatively greatui advantage 
than the other will bo balanced by those Unit 
tend to throw the advantage in thu opposite 
direction The existence of a tendency of the 
two powers to vmy together will then gel a 
chance to display itself as a positive eoncla- 
Lion f tlm extent of which will be an approxi¬ 
mation to ihc amount of causni reint!unship 
involved 

The method of plotting the curve of coireln- 
linn ia discussed nuclei Graphic Ciiruc The 
degree of correlation can be calculated The 
fill inula generally in use ja that developed by 
Profcshai Pearsun. It ia aa folio wbi 

M Ji tr a 


the products of the two me nature in enta of each 
individual, ft equals the mimbei of cases, 

<r» and <r 2 arc the standard deviations of the 
inensviTfcs of 2 wul y it spec lively. 

It is evident that the determination of corre¬ 
lation by statistical methods ia similar in prin¬ 
ciple to induction by the method of concomi¬ 
tant variations ns designated and dea crib eel by 
John Stuart Mill There is. however, this 
difference. According to Mill's methods all 
tho significant conditions remain the samo 
except the two facts, tho concomitant variation 
of wluch alimva them to be causally connected 
Hut in woiking with mental and social facta 
wo can rarely find the requiicd continuity of 
conditions with, vaiiatian only in correlated 
factors We are, thcrefoio, compelled to 
strive by club 01 ate statistical methods to 
neutralize tho cfleet of all the varying condi¬ 
tions except those the ldationship of which 
we Me endeavoring to determine. The ability 
to do this puls the study of life, society, and 
mind on the plane of science that can claim 
at lenst a fair measure of exactitude. Thus 
by the use of the method of corielation Profes¬ 
sor Pearson holds that lie has demonstrated 
evolution by the lmUnul selection of chance 
van a lions. E,N H 

See Ghafiiig Curve, Fbychopiiibics; 
Menial Meabu^ementb, Reaction Experi¬ 
ments, Tests, Psychophysical, Records 

AND llEPOUTS; PPOBABILITY, THEORY OF. 

Rei bteticbh' — 

flow let, A L Elements 0 /Statistics. (London, 1002 ) 
EiiDBttTon, \V 1 J nnil E M Prmrr 0 / SioiisUea, 
(London, 1010) 

Galton. Sin F. Natural Inheritance (London, 1989 ) 
Jevona. TV fl Principles of Science (London, 
1871) 

rEAimon, If Grammar of Science (London, 1000 ) 
TiLonNDiKB, E L Mental and Socwl ilfeasiircJiicii/a. 
(New York, 1004 ) 

STATISTICS, EDUCATIONAL —gee Rec¬ 
ords anu Reports; Statistical Method 

STATURE —Sec Growth, 

STEAM HEATING. — See Heating op 
School UuiLbiNOa. 

STEARNS, EBEN SPERRY (1810-1887), 
— University president He received hiB edu¬ 
cation in the rommon schools of Massachusetts 
and at Ilarvnrd College He taught in second¬ 
ary schools in Mabsaehnsetth tnitl Maine; was 
principal of the Ti aiming h am (Mass) Normal 
School (I85G-186D), Robinson Seminary, at 
Exeter, N.II (18G0-1S76), and president of 
the University of Nashville (1875-1887) 

W. S M. 


Here 1 equals the coefficient or correlation, STEARNS, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS (1805- 
1 equals tUa (Onlay ot an iiuliyjdwd in duo ol 1B76), — l'leaidcnt of Amlicral College. Ho 
Uu compared trulls; y equals Ills ability in llie was educated at Phillips (Andover) Academy, 
other; 2r y, Uiciclore, equals the sum of nil at Harvard College (graduating in 1827), mid 
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nt the Andover Theological Seminary Ho 
was teacher at Duxbury, Mass , mi(l was presi¬ 
dent of Amherst College fiom 1S54 to 1876 
Author of Infant Chinch Jlfembetship (1844) 
and ivumeious lehgioua woika "W. S, M. 

STEELE, JOEL DORMAN (183<MBS0), 

— Author of tho lf Fourteen Weeks in Science ” 
series and many other schoolbooks, graduated 
from Syraciiso University m 1858 He was 
principal of secondary schools in Now York 
from 1858 to 1872. He published in 1807 
Fourteen Weefts in Chemistry, and this was 
followed by similar textbooks in all the other 
sciences He was nlso the author of a popular 
school history He published altogether 
twenty-seven textbooks. W S. M, 

STENOGRAPHY. — See CoMMEnciAL Ed¬ 
ucation; SncnETAniAL Phofession, Educa¬ 
tion fou 

STEPHANI, HEINRICH (1761-1950) — 

A German schoolman, born in Gmilnd, near 
Wurzbmg lie received his early education 
from his father, ft Protestant clergyman, and 
studied theology at the University of Erlangen 
In 1784 he became a tutor to the two bent of 
the sovereign Countess Castell, in consequence 
of winch lie turned Ins attention to pedagogy 
From 1791 to 1793 lie stayed with one of Ilia 
pupils at the University of Jena, studying law 
nil cl coining into contact wiUi Schiller, In. 
1705 he wns charged with the chiection of tho 
ecclesiastical and educational affairs of the 
Castell dominions, and when these became 
merged in the kingdom of Bavaria, he was ap¬ 
pointed school superintendent (Iticiflsehulrflt) 
first nt Augabuig and later (1811) ab Ansbach, 

In this position he did much townid the im¬ 
provement of the Havanan schools, especially 
the elementary. He also issued a school 
journal, called the Bavarian Schoolfrmnd. He 
inclined hostility, however, on account of his 
extremely liberal religious views, so that he 
lost liis position in 1817, aiul became pastor 
or the town of Gunzenhausen. In 1819 he was 
elected to the Havanan legislature,where ho 
fought for a betterment of the conditions of the 
elementary schooL teachers, Meanwhile his 
radical ideas on religion and church govern¬ 
ment causer! constant friction with his eccle¬ 
siastical superiors In 1S30 he published, a 
textbook for religious instruction which went 
so far as to deny all supernatural revelation. 
This finally resulted in Ins removal from office, 
in 1833, and the last sixteen years of bis life 
were spent in retirement at Gorham in Silesia 
In the history of methodology, Stephan! is 
best romeinbciod for Ins introduction of the 
phaiUG method of reading (Lantici riietficdc), 
which had been advocated ns far back ns the 
early pnrt of the sixteenth century by Vnlcntui 
Ickelsamcr (q ,«.), but which through Stuphani'a 
efforts first found gcneial acceptance in the 
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schools, displacing the old alphabetic method 
from which even Pcstnlozzi hfld not been able 
to free himself, Tho method is described in 
his ICurzcr Unternchl m dcr gi undhehsten mid 
Icicktesien Mclhode t dc?i ICindern das Lcsen su 
lehren {Brief instruction in the easiest and 
most thorough method of leaching reading to 
c/nWren, 1803), This was followed, n\ 1814, 
by a more extended description of the method. 
The primcis published by him on the basis 
of this method wcic in sole use in the Bavarian 
elementaly schools until 1843. Othei peda¬ 
gogical works of his arc JIandbuch der Erzie- 
hungskunst (Handbook of tho Art of Education,. 
1835), and JJarcdbacA dcr Ualernchtaku/tsi 
(Handbook of Ike Art of Instruction, 1830), In 
these he put emphasis oil the training of the 
will and on. reBpeot for the individuality of the 
pupil In other respects, too, Stcphani's 
educational views arc surprisingly modem. 
He even advocated pupil self-government, 
which, ns he said, he had pracLicnlly tried in 
the school at Gunzenhmu.cn, F. M 

Rofafence — 

MauboiiaiAj G, N. In Hem's Er\c. IJnndb rf. Pad , 
VIII, 002-881 

STEPS, FIVE FORMAL — The principles 
of touching when given concrete application 
assume a definiLc combination, emphasis, and 
sequence Hence the vaiiouw teaching pro¬ 
cesses tend to assume a definite form or struc¬ 
ture, In common professional usage these 
typical teaching procedures or movements me 
called lessons. Pedagogical students have 
expended much cffoit in the attempt to ana¬ 
lyze and state the ohn motci is lie forms and 
sequences involved in teaching The most 
conspicuous and influenlial eifort in this 
direction in found in tho u five formal steps Jl 
foi mulatcd by tho Horbartian thinkers. These 
stages or sequences have been largely derived 
from an analysis of the inductive mode of 
developmental instruction, on the assumption 
that this is the dominant mode in teaching, an 
iifehumpbion by no means accepted m con¬ 
temporaneous theory As usually given these 
stops arc: (1) Preparation (of the pupil 1 a mind 
for the activity planned), (2) Presentation (of 
the now knowledge), (3) Comparison (of the 
data) and abstraction (of the relations exist¬ 
ing among the facts given), (4) Generalization 
(in the foim of n judgment), and (G) Applica¬ 
tion (of tho conclusion rcncficd). (Sec Reci¬ 
tation, Method of ) 

The " five formal steps u had their origin 
in Herbert's analysis or interest ns a basis of 
mental activity. He maintninod that, there 
was a rhythmical alLciualion in the learning 
process between (1) Conecntialion, wherein 
concrete objects are presented, and (2) Reflec¬ 
tion, wherein they arc organized in terms of 
the existing sybtcina of thought, Each of 
these phases of activity displays two aspects. 
Concentration upon the materials of knowl- 
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edge gives them (a) " Clearness " or definite¬ 
ness, mid clear peiccption leads to their 
fh) lr Association" with ichiLcd facfcois m 
consciousness, "Reflection then gives (a) “ Sys- 
Ldut " to them by referring them to generaliza¬ 
tions, laws, 01 principles, to which they logically 
belong, and, thus finally organized, they are 
notions ready to be given application through 
some concrete (6) 11 Method 7 ' of use Thus, 
the original formal steps of the teaching process 
biiggcsted by Ileibart wgic tlio four stages or 
(1) Clearness, (2) Association, (3) Sj'stcm, 
and (4) Method 

The original Ilcrbarlian steps have boon 
variously modified and renamed by the fol¬ 
lowers of Hcrbnrt The moic generally used 
statement is that of the “ five Tornud steps N 
ns given above. Ilerbrrrt's first step of “ clear¬ 
ness 1 ' being subdivided into the two steps of 
u preparation 11 and u pita dilation " by Ziller, 
who mmnlikinod that arousal and organization 
of the old experiences to which the now rants 
me to he related is a stage which needs to be 
distinguished from the actual presentation 
lluui piefaccd these five steps by another, ” the 
statement of the aim/ 1 wherein the problem 
was to he bet in oider to give ducction and 
motive to the learning process, While accept¬ 
ing the a me nd me ut offered by Rein, the 
Amenrau llcrbarlmiia have usually subordi¬ 
nated it and given it a different placing, by 
making it a hiibstcp under the first- singe of 
" preparation" Many tcnchois append a 
step at the end providing a definite " assign¬ 
ment ” for the next lesson, the contention 
being that the next problem for study should 
be developed out of the previous thought or 
cxpeuonco of the cln^s and given such formula¬ 
tion as would make any outride preparation 
more cFfcclive Other Lermfii than those given 
above me sometimes used in stating the 
formal steps of the teaching process. 

It is not contended that these topical se¬ 
quences represent accurately the actual psy¬ 
chological processes involved; nccessaiily each 
hlip hivulvcfl anil overlaps the other a, hut the 
steps indicated represent the nclunl sequences 
of emphasised aspects The pedagogical tlic- 
onstH have given a deercnsmigly important 
place to the formal steps vu their theoretical 
disc iw* sums of the teueluug pro Idem as they 
have iciUiml iuotc fully the hunted applicabil¬ 
ity of inductive development in teaching, and 
the wide variations of slULctnrc to be found 
ia thn many other types of Leaching 

With the growing i ceogmlion that the " five 
foirnal steps " nrc not universally valid, there 
have been mime efforts to modify liiein for other 
types of ten clung, chiefly for tlio 4< deductive 
development lesson," where Lhe five formal steps 
iriny he mosL easily modified to meet the ease 
The five foimnl steps modified for the purpose 
of inductive tr/iclnng are (1) The hU lament 
of llio prolilnn demanding solution, (2) The 
gathering of the requiflite data, (3) The recall 


of probably pertinent principles, (4) The in- 
feiencc of relation between the data and the 
appropriate principles, (S) The verification 
of the conclusion in terms of empirical evi¬ 
dence There has been little success in adapt¬ 
ing the formal steps elsewhere. The struc¬ 
tures of other types of teaching have been 
worked out independently without much 
re goad to the Udbartuin system The drill, 
lcview, examination, piactico, and apprecia¬ 
tion lessons ore il few cases in point H, B. 

See Recitation, Method op, Teaching, 
Types of, Teaching, PnrNciPLEa of, 

Roferencea — 

Adamson, J. W Practice of Instruction, Sen VI, 
(London, 1007,1 

Bacuxy, IV C. ifthtcatuic Proem, CLw, XIX, XX. 
(New York, 1005 } 

DfseuiWO, C 2*scnfiata of Method, (BnaLon, 1B8D ) 

Jferbar* ojiiI Ihc Herbariums . pp 103 IT, (New 
Yiuk. IR9G.) 

iMeMunnv, C A and F M Method of the Recitation, 
(New York, IDD3 ) 

Hein, W, Ctoffmca oj Pedagogics, English trunca¬ 
tion, (ayraeusc, 1895 ) 

Stmayeii, G D Brief Course m the Tcachma Process 
(Now York, J Oil ) 


STEREOSC OPE, — An instrument whieh 
depend s upon the principle that when bhe two 
eyes look at a solid objQob, they receive slightly 
different impressions from this object, 

With Hub instrument it is very easily |)os- 
niblc to offer to experience various combina¬ 
tions of visual images giving to the two eyes 
now one combination of images, now another. 
The process of fusion can thus bo studied 
very completely because of the experimental 
venations which can bt introduced into visual 
experience O, H J 

See Psychological Lauquatoiiy, Equipment 
OF 


HeTerencBBi — 

biiE^rsTETi, IX Tfte SUreoscopc, its Jh story. (Lup- 

*16, lanao 

Judd, C H Laboratory Equipment for Psycholaffiutl 
Experiments (Now York, 1007 ) 

Saup<mu>,E C A Course tn Expcnmenlnl Psychology, 
(Uoatan, LB05.) 

TiTciiENEn, E 1J. Experimental Psychology (New 
York, 1DU5) 


STETSON, WILLIAM WALLACE (1810- 
1910). — Was teacher Df common schools in 
Maine, instructor in high schools and normal 
schools m Illinois; city superintendent of 
schools in Illinois nnd at Auburn, Me. He 
was state superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion in Maine, and active in the reform of 
the rural schools (<fu), IIib publications in¬ 
clude f/i story ami CwM (7a u eminent of il/amc, 
Condition of Uu i J7 utciI Schools, and many 
papers and reports on education W S. M. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL¬ 
OGY, HOBOKEN, NJ.—Founded m 1S07 
by Edwin Augustus Stevens, Tho institute 
was chartered in 1870 niul its doors were 
opened foi tlio admission of students in 
420 
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Scplembci, 1871, Tho Lius Lees named in 
the wjil of the founder selected Henry Moj Lon, 
then piofcsRor of chcmiaLry \n (.ho UmverfjiLy 
of Pennsylvania, foi picMilcnt, and he served 
m this capacity unLil Ida death in 1002. Ilia 
successor was Alev C. Humphreys, M.E., 

Sc I), LL D,, the picscnt incumbent 
The endowment of the inaliUition is now 
8875,000, and Lha value of its land and build¬ 
ings about 51,000,000 Hciic/acliujig to in¬ 
crease the endowment and for the enlargement 
of tlio plant iiavc been received from members 
of the founder's family, from trustees and 
alumni and their fricndfl. Tlic couise, which 
is of four years' duration, aims to give tho 
fundamentals underlying engineering science, 
and while the institution confcis the /angle 
degree of mechanical engineer (M PI,), its 
students me educationally equipped and 
trained so that they can readily specialize 
in any branch of cngiiicoiing after they 
graduate, The instruction is earned on 
through the following departments chem¬ 
istry, deBGiiptivc geometry and mechanical 
drawing, economics of engineering, electrical 
engineering, engineering practice, English and 
logic, experimental engineering, mathematics, 
mechanics, mechanism and machine design, 
modern languages, physics, shop practice, and 
structural engineering This instruction is 
supplemented by a course of lectures by 
practicing enginooiH, The ic ([linemen Is for 
admission me tho full college requirements 
The student cmolhncnl foi 1911-1912 was 
301. There arc 36 members in the instruct¬ 
ing staff Annual tuition lee is §225 and 
expenses per year far books, laboratory, shop 
and drawing room supplies, SG0. A C II. 

STEVENS, THADDEUS (1792-1908).— 
States man; studied at the University of Ver¬ 
mont and graduated from DmLmouth Collcgo 
in 1814, He was teacher in academics at York 
and Getbysbuig, Pn., and took up the study of 
law In 1833 he was elected a member of the 
legislature, and in 1835 it was largely through 
his efforts that the newly organized common 
school system was not abolished W. S M. 

See Pennsylvania, State of. 

Reference — 

Wicxecisiiam, James F. JJisforj/ a/ Education an 
Pennsylvania, (Lancaster, 1BS5.) 

STEVIN — Seo Fractions. 

STEWART, DUGALD (1753-1828), — A 
distinguished nicmboi of the ' 1 Common 
Sense " school of ScottiBh philosophy, founded 
by Thomns Held, ire was the aon of Matthew 
Stewart, who was professor of in nt hem a Lies 
in the University of Edinburgh, where young 
Dugald, after attending the Edinbm gh High 
School, continued his education, studying the 
classics, mathematics, and philosophy, end 
developing lhat literaly taste so evident in his 
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works. Later at Glasgow he became the 
pupil and didcipie o[ Thomas Reid. 

Stewart paid only cusual aLtcnlian in Ins 
willing? to education, In speaking of asso¬ 
ciation, he says n It is the business of educa¬ 
tion not to counteract, in any instance, the 
established laws of oui constitution, but to 
diirct them to then 1 proper purposes" (JPorls, 
Vol. II, p. 340) After observing that a wide 
knowledge of faettf elioulii precede a study 
of the mind, lie continues. u Nothing can bo 
more absurd on this, as well ns on many other 
accounts, than the common practice which is 
followed in our universities of beginning n 
course of philosophical education with the 
study of logic” (IForftffj p 421) Again, 
lio takes occasion to refute the argument for 
necessity based by Hartley, Priestley, and 
ofcheis on the influence of education as de¬ 
scribed by Locke [Works, Vol IV, p 374) 

Among Stewart’s publications arc Elements 
of tl\c Philosophy of (he Human Mind, 1792 and 
after, in tluee volumes; Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy, 1793; memoirs or Adam Smith, 
Thomas Reid, and W. Itobeitson, Philo¬ 
sophical Essays, IS10; Genoal View of (he 
P) ogress of Metaphysical Ethical^ and Polit¬ 
ical Philosophy, 1810, The Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers, 1828 II II II 

References — 

Dun, A. jlfen tal ami Moral Science, (London, ltiS4 ) 
IIamilion, Sm W , E(l Il'orla, II voli (Edinburgh, 
1854-IBBH ) 

McCow SeaUish Philosophy, pp. 162-173 (LonJon, 
1875) 

Stlpiien, Sin L. Enffhsh Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1002) 

Stpwaiit, RIattiibw Life of Du^nld Stownrt, in 
Annual liwifraphy and Obituary , 1620 

STIGMA—A malfoimation or sign of degener¬ 
ation, either anatomical or physiological. Some 
of the anatomical stigmata of degencuition arc: 
dwarfism and ginnthm, greater or less nUmbcis of 
toes or fingcis, clert palnlc, etc The physiological 
fatigmntii arc probably dependent upon anatom¬ 
ical alterations, especially of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, which are not superficially apparent 
These include lateness in walking, deafness, 
blindness, mutism, etc For classification and 
details see lefcrenccs bolow. S. I F. 

References — 

Cjiuacii, A , and Pjcteusbn, F< Ninons an d Hfenlal 
Difiraacs, pp 61)0-712 (Philnilulphin, 1003 ) 

Fenn, Cu,m Twentieth Century Pradicc uf Medicine, 
1897, pp JM-1DD 

MaoDonvld, A Mornl stigmatn of dogonQralioii, 
Momst, Vol VIII, 1006, |J|) 111-123 

STILUS, EZRA (1727-1705) —Eighth 
president of Yale College; graduated from 
Yale in 174G. lie was tutor at Yale for eight 
years mid president of the college from 1778 
to 1795 He was interested in historical and 
scientific subjects mid gave many popular 
lectures His Dmy has been edited by 
Franklin B. Dextei (1903) W S M, 

See Yale University 
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STILL LIFE. — Sec Art in the Schools. 

STIMULUS AWL RESPONSE, — These 
are conceptions introduced by the biological 
method of thinking. They correspond to the 
conceptions of cause and cHcct in physical 
matters mid supplement the defects of that 
conception, in ita traditional formulation, 
when applied to the phenomena of living 
beings The older conception of cause and 
olTeofc was that of a sequence of occurrences 
in winch the consequent benrs no relation 
af relevancy or adaptation to the antecedent, 

In the changes characteristic of livmg organ¬ 
isms the later event has a tendency to continue 
or ta alter the earlier in a specific direction, 
so that the whole process is cumulative toward 
a given result — m general the BUsUmin^ of 
life In this cumulative sequence, as distinct 
from fcho mere series of shirting alterations 
of non-living things, the earlier event functions 
as stimulus. tho later as response The two 
terms nro tuns strictly correlative, that which 
determines the character of n stimulus being 
the response which it evokes, wlule the rc- 
snoiiflc comes as nn answer, so to apeak, to 
the need of re adaptation expressed by the 
stimulus 

Applied to the events of mental lire, the 
conception of stimulus-response means that 
sensations lire not the units or elements of 
knowledge, but me rather the occasions for 
adaptive ndjustincnls to tile envivaninont., 
Movements, intend of being intruders from 
tile physical region into the psychical or a sort 
of inexplicable physical annex ta a pi»yclued 
antecedent, arc the resulting adaptive changes. 
The central biniu piocesseg corresponding to 
thought ace explained upon the basis of this 
caneeplion as the preparation for a new type 
of response, new, that ie, in distinction from 
habitual responses which net through the 
medium of the cord and lower ganglia As 
Btlmull become more complicated, and as eonio 
of them, like those of eye end ear, have refer¬ 
ence to conditions distant in space and hence 
indicate possible experiences remote in time, 
the immediate stimuli check one anothci’a 
tendency Lo call out an immediate response, 
and a state of tension or suspense of overt 
action la brought about, Response is delayed 
until a new stimulus, representing moie ade¬ 
quately the complexity of special stimuli, is 
elaborated. Upon this basis, thinking is 
always^relative to action, namely, to the trans¬ 
formation of habitual activities into a inode of 
conduct adapted to a complex situation having 
novel features and remote implications 

J D 

Sec Adaptation; Contpol, Function: 

PlUdMATlSM 

Reffirencaa: — 

De-wey, J Beta Arn Concept, Psychol, .Rep,, Yol III,. 

PU 357-370. 

MitiLEn, 1.13 Psychologyo/Thinking (New York, 1010,) 


STIPEND FOR TEACHERS. — Sen Sala¬ 
ries, Teachers' 

STIRPI CULTURE, — See Eugenics. 

STOCKHOLM, UNIVERSITY OF, 

DEN, —See Sweden, Education in. 

STQCXV/OOD, JOHN (d, 1610) — A lead¬ 
ing English schoolmaster or Queen Elizabeth's 
reign; he took Ida degree at Heidclbmg in 
Germany in 15G7, where it is said he was in 
residence foi eight ycnis; and ivas incorpo¬ 
rated AI, A, at, Oxford, 1G75, and at Cambridge, 
1570. Ho was headmaster of Tonbridge 
School in ICenfc, from 1579 to 1585, and re¬ 
mained in that town as Vicar from 1585 till 
his death in 1GI0 There ib n seiinon (dated 
1676) extant, in which Stockwood stntcB the 
predominant position in educational studies 
which he attached to lcligioun instruction, an 
against both profane classical wuterd on the 
one hand and Roman Catholics on the ether, 
and would have children of papists compul¬ 
sorily laughb by E< godly teachcis " [i c , Tiotcs- 
tnnts) at the parents 1 expense Ilia school 
textbooks, which are of some value in tracing 
the development of class teaching ill England 
(all published in London), are 1 (1) A plains 
and ensie laying open of the Meaning and 
understanding of tl is Rules of Construction 
in the English Accidence , appointed by an- 
tJionlie to be taught m all Schooles of his Majes¬ 
ties Dominions (1500), (2) QiKEstioncs d 

Ttesponsiones Grammaticalcs , ad faciliorem 
illarum reQulanm cx\]lanationem t qua in 
Giammahea Liliana habenlUTy accavnnodatfE, 
'jtioin ‘uiucaui, ei safam, AnjjficaiUB pu&i m 
Sehahs prffhijenfhm, ilJusiriflSma Regina Eh- 
znbdha, aueforifafft regia, slatnit ef inandainf 
(1502). (3) The Treatise of the Figures nt 

the end of the Rules, of Construction in (he 
Xalm Gramm ar construed 'imth every Example 
applied and filled lo his Rule, (4) Progym- 
AQsma Scholaslicum Hoc esl, Epigrarnmahim 
Grtveornm, ex Anlhologiti Sdeclorum ab He, 
Stephana (1597), But the most important 
of his books was the Disputaliuncvlarwn 
Grammalicalinm liheUus, ad pueioruni m 
Scholh trivialibus eiacuonda ingenia primum 
ercogilatus (3d eel, 1607), This was the 
standard textbook for the collection of sub¬ 
jects of grammatical disputations in Bchools 
for Lhc fiiat half of the seventeenth century 
and received the favorable criticism of both 
Brinsley (1612) and Hoole (1600). F. W. 

HeleiencBB — 

D^hftua7uv>; NoRd^qI B , ioi>mpIvj; J 'VDl LAV, p. 304 
Wat&qn, Fobtru 

An ElizabcUmn Schoolmastcrt John Stockwood 
Gentleman'a Magazine, October, ID05. 

ifripliaji Grammar Schoots to 1660, (Cambridge, 
10Q8.) 

STODDARD, JOHN FAIR (1825-1873). 
— Teacher and author of textbooks; waa 
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educated iu Uic district schools and private 
academics of New York, graduating Loin the 
State Normal School at Albany in 18-17 For 
two years he laup,l\t in the di&tiict Btihonls, 
and for sixteen ycais lie conducted private 
normal schools in Susquehanna Lancaster, 
and Wayne coimLirs, Pa lie was principal 
of a public sc bool m New York City fiom IS 59 
to 1864. IIo was llio author of a Kencs of 
mental arithmoLicfl and of other school mathe¬ 
matical textbooks. W, S. M. 

STOICS.—A school of philosophy based 
on the touchings of Socrates niul thence known 
as one of the Hocratic schools. It was founded 
in the third century n c by Zeno, n native 
of Cyprus, who with his successors — notably 
Clean Lhes and ChryflippufJ— taught jn n 
poiell in Athens adorned by Polygnoliis, the 
StoaPoikile (painted porch) whence the school 
desired its name Stoicism was really a 
modified form of Cynicism It icsts on the 
eanic fundamental doctrine thaL hnppinesb is to 
bo found only in virtue and that virtue itself 
is a willing and conscious conformity with 
natiiie. The defect of Cynicism lay in its 
crude lntoipi'clation of ,f iintuie," in its 
irrational repudiation of all convention na be¬ 
ing contrary to nature, and m its consequent 
assumption that all forms and conventions 
wcic unnatural mid therefore obstacles to a 
linppy ami. virtuous life The ftlcricH, more in 
tune with the spirit of Socrates, PlaLo, and 
Aristotle, regarded nnturr not ns an unmean¬ 
ing complex of forces, a turbulent current to 
which it is our happiness and duty to yield 
but na essentially rcnflunablo Natuie, stud 
Seneca, is God, the tfupmna Ucaavm Con¬ 
formity with nature meanl to the Stoic con¬ 
formity with lcnaoit and law, convention and 
pleasure alike being bad only vvheu unrea¬ 
sonable and lawlcsH “Keep the straight 
course, following yom own nature and the 
nature of the universe, aiul the way of both, 
is one.' 1 “Live with the gods And he 
lives with the gods who ever presents to them 
his soul accept ant of then dispone a Lions and. 
busy about the will of God, even that particle 
of Zeus winch Zeus gives to every man for 
his contioilcr and governor—to wit, his 
mind and reason” (M. Amelina, IV, 27, 
Y, 27.) 

In the hands of Zeno niul his successors, 
especially as interpreted by Senoca u.), 
Epictetus (yu), and Mcircuw Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus (q p.), Stoicism became the noblest exom- 
plc of tlio practical philosophy, philosophy as 
leaching how one may live the best life, that 
supplanted the highly speculative philosophy 
oT Plato and Aristotle. Ill tins regard, ns in 
many of its moat distinctive tenets, it repre¬ 
sents a icvcision to the teaching of Socrates, 
The doctrine that no man willfully misses truth, 
the emphasis on the supremacy and suffi¬ 
ciency of the moral will, the belief in the un- 


iwiportnneo of external, nomnoral goods and 
the consequent necessity of cultivating indil- 
feicncc to these, are ess on bally Soemtic 
Equally important and closely involved m the 
all-impoi tance of reason ana the moral will 
was tho do dune of human brotherhood, — 

" Man's brotherhood with all mankind, not 
by blood oi physical descent, but by com¬ 
munity in mind" 0. f L 
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STONE, ADMIRAL PASCHAL (1820- 
1002),—School superintendent! educated 
at Vermont academics and Dartmouth Col¬ 
lage- ^ He was teacher and high school 
principal in Massachusetts, and from 1S73 
to 1888, superintendent of schools nl Spring- 
field, Mr£>s. For scvcinl years he edited the 
Massachusetts Teacher and served na a lncmbei 
of the state board of education of Massa¬ 
chusetts lie was active m the Ameucan 
Infill tide of IiwLmolion and the Massachu¬ 
setts Tnachcru' Association, He was the au¬ 
thor of a school Ihslory oj England, and many 
paper ft on educational subjects, W &, M 

STONYHURST COLLEGE, BLACK¬ 
BURN, ENGLAND —The oldest anil beat- 
known Catholic public school in England, 
conducted by the Jesuits, Its history ^ooa 
baak lo the tlayu of the penal laws agamst 
dissenters in the days of Elizabeth, when many 
Catholics were compelled to find an education 
nbimd A school was famulcd by Fr. Robert 
Persona at St Omen in Artois in 1502 and 
here continued until 1762, when the Society of 
Jesus was expelled from France by tile Par¬ 
liament of Pans, The whole school migrated 
to Bruges, where it lemtiincd until tlio suppres¬ 
sion of the Society in 1773. Many of the 
Fathers and pupils found a home at Li&ge 
until the approach or the revolutionary army 
in 1704 compelled Lhe school to find a new 
home. It was decided to return to England, 
where Thomas Weld, an old pupil and later a 
Cardinal, handed over to the Society his resi¬ 
dence and estato at Stonyhurst, Lancashire 
Here the sahool was i copencd and met with 
success A period of budding activity, from 
1877 to 1880, provided the school with excel¬ 
lent equipment and accommodations The 
college was giadunlly developed along English 
public school lines. The enrollment is about 
350 annually, and the college is divided into 
Preparatory, ,r Lower Line ” and ,f Higher 
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Line" (hnrlitionnl divisions) and "Phi- 
Insoplicis ,J Tho classes or f forms beni the 
namps traditional in Jesuit schools, e.p, 
eloinentb, figures, rudiments, grammar, syn¬ 
tax, poetry, ihatoric. In addition tlieic are 
liigiior coinsOh beyond the usual curriculum of 
an En&hah secondary &chool, giving English 
plu/osO[ihy, political economy, and political 
science, Homan and English law, sciences, 
innlliomntictf, languages, and a first-year 
tmuUcftl <j<uuwl rrcpcu-fttimi is given for lhe 
examinetion for tho B.A of London Um- 
vo’mLv Tlio colic go possesses a valuable 
hhrny of 40,000 volnmts and n number oi 
illuminated AIs«?, black-lot tei books, and 
Iiicunnliuln. vSl Mftiy's Hall, a tinimng 
college for English Jesuits, is attached to the 
college and »s tccognuctl by tho board ot 
education 

.SUinylmrst College ia the motliei school of 
^several other Cnthohc schools m the British 
lsto\ including Clan go we h in Ireland, ft taunt 
Si Mary’s in Dorbyshiio, and St. Francis 
Itavim 'b in Liveiiiuol 

Sec Jesus, Society op, Educational Won* 
of 
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STCfRY-TELLING — At no tune have 
story-hooks of all kinds been so uuineious, so 
attractive, and so easily obtainable us now. 
Modern methods of tbaclung develop the 
technique of leading at an enrlicr age than 
fui uieily and nho make children acquainted 
with good literature wlnle still m the junnary 
grades Libinnaiis arc cooperating With 
schools and other agencies in encom aging the 
caily formation of the habit of Ten ding that 
which is worth while \\ r iiy 1 then, the need 
of story-telling, since children and young 
ample cun .so easily help themselves to the 
icst f IVhat ate the values accruing uonv this 
method that do not accompany the silent or 
oral iending of tho same matter? 

In lhe fi?\d place, however early tho age at 
ivlnch rhilih’on get a fail mastery af the 
toelunquo of leading, then appiecmtion, taste 
anil ilfV/rc wiH Jur n long- hmo outmn their 
ability lu secure for themselves wliat limy 
crave Again, the story-teller will oxoieiso 
il disciiiuiiiuturn in fcoliicLion which few col¬ 
ic elms and puhUshoia have llm ludgmcnl or 
rnuuige to do. Dool |u he read must make 
nn appeal Lo n v Inigo nml very misccl- 
Ini icons public .ilide the Lelling of a story 
penmU the most perfect adaptation of hlemry 
lniitorinl to a paiLioulnr gioup. The i,toiy- 
foiler must become mor^ or less of nn expert 
anil iu list in selecting and rcrnkmig the tnlcg, 
lie will clioo^o the finest things of then idncl 
stiited to (ho pfnno of ins hciucra. Children 


will therefore be introduced to liLeratmc of a 
type which many would never attempt with¬ 
out \mpixmg leadership Teachers can direct 
and widen the reading of pupils by telling a 
story up to a certain interesting point and then 
left Yin g them to go oil with it alone Or, one 
or two of the best of a cycle of stories wieh aa 
the King Arthur, Robin Hood, oi Siegfried 
cycles may be told, thus opening up to pupils 
a new world of beauty, romance, and valor 
IVilh like purpose a no or two of an author's 
most fascinating stories maybe told, the pupils 
being directed where they may find others by 
the flnmo xvnto. Eut A, la m thfc tUep&ned 
appreciation and heightened pie asm c that the 
chief value of story-telling lies. The personal 
element reenforces the intrinsic worth oi the 
tale, causes high-lights to appear, and gives 
perspective and added significance to tho 
whole. The Bash of feeling, the quality of 
tone, Um right stress at an important turn in 
the Eitery, a quickening of rate at a thrilling 
moment, a judicious pause at the climax, 
tend to secure a certain emotional effect and 
to lift the audience to the usvr\fitter's plane of 
wider vision While the children who linvo 
not magteicd rending have n greater need for 
hearing stones told, the purposes just^ cited 
arc of sufficient importance and validity to 
warrant a moie general use of th/s method in 
the upper grades 

In sheeting stories to tell wo should b& 
governed bj' the literary worth at the material, 
the purpose to bo fulfilled, the age of the 
hcQrcrs, and their dominant taStca and in¬ 
terests Stories aic too frequently selected 
Wholly from the standpoint ox a narrow pur¬ 
pose. They are chosen as earners ol informa¬ 
tion, as effective adjuncts tD some study, dt to 
point a moral, without regald to their intiinsia 
worth as sfcoricU It js snfo to say that unless a 
fairly high standard is maintained ns to theme, 
form, structure- and diction, the finest emo¬ 
tional response cannot be obtained and the 
ethical effect, if such 1ms been the object, will 
be lessened if not defeated, II the purpose bo 
enjoyment or the cultivation of a taste lor 
real literatim*, then the importance of a rigid 
application of standards of worth becomes at 
once apparent "We esm occasionally afford 
to read aloud something of passing interest 
and of momenta! j r value, but rarely ia one 
justified in spending oil any but the very best 
tales the time and energy necessary to pre¬ 
pare for telling them 

In all essential points any story worthy of 
being told, whether in the nursery or the high 
jjchool, must conform to the requirements of 
a goad short story It must embody an in¬ 
teresting dominant idea This does not neces¬ 
sarily imply a " moral ,J though no high 
ethical affect can be obtained without such ail 
idea, There must bo one preeminent character 
in whom interest ia immediately aroused and 
who ia the central figure throughout the story. 
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A wcll-dcfinccL plot is just ns essential to the 
story as to the drama, and this implies the 
accompanying fentuies of developing incident, 
suspense, climax, and a satisfying ending, In 
the ease of stones for children, this ending 
Bliould be happy, that is, it should fulfill the 
principle of poetic justice Structural per¬ 
fection is more iinpoitant in a story to be told 
than in one to bo read The listenci is more 
helpless than the leader lie ennnoL skip 
imintcieating description or unhnpoitaut inci¬ 
dent which halls theutory, Neither can he go 
back to veufy a point, to rend again an 
obscure passage, or to get the significance of 
a foreshadowing event, 

Having chosen the best obtainable version 
of any given stoiy, some further modification 
to suit a special occasion or parfciculni gioup 
may be advisable In the ease of talcs which 
deserve to be called classic, tiny radical change 
is to be deprecated. But condensation, pro¬ 
vided it be not so ruthless as to eliminate 
essential featmes of the plot or destioy charm 
of style, is considered legitimate How this 
can be done and still piesorvc all the fine 
quality of the story is shown by Miss Lymau 
in Story Telling , IKAoC to Tell and JFow to 
Tell it A lack of vivid poitinyal may often 
be remedied by changing tho iiulncct discouisc 
into the direct foim The actors then speak 
in character, and wlmt was more or less color- 
leas rmrifttive becomes a scene wiLli acLion and 
dialogue All interpolations of the author 
or the supposed listener, such as occur in ninny 
of W. D. Howells' stones for childicn, and in 
some of Kipling’s, should be omitted in telling. 
When rend, such side lcmarks serve to intio- 
diicc the londei into the intimate circle of the 
writer and his onginal audience, real or nnngi- 
naiv, but m oial fuim they cause a distinct 
loss in the onwaid movement of the story and 
in incicinentnl interest 

To tell a story effectively it is necessary 
iiiat to giasp the theme or the dominant idea, 
— upon the nauator's conception of this, the 
feeling and tone will depend. Whatever 
will help one in this uitcrpictation, such as a 
study of other similar stories, if tho selection 
be a folk talc, or an cxLenbive leading of stones 
by the same author in the ease of modern 
writers, should be used as a means lowitirt a 
complete rendering of the meaning For 
example, the stones of Ilans C Andersen 
need such side lights for a full interpretation 
and appieoiation. Few people etui tell in a 
convincing and appealing way a fltoi’y which 
they do not like. Sympathy with Lho leading 
character is all-imp 01 taut, and the complex 
tale wiLh warring mo Uvea where one cannot 
easily decide wlieic sympathy should lie placed 
is not adapted for telling. Some find an out¬ 
line of service in mastenng a story, bill prob¬ 
ably a more generally useful mcLhoa of making 
it one’s own is to fill out the scenes as they 
occur, consciously and vividly, as mental 


pictures, so that the narrative moves as a 
play does, by acta and scenes. Each tune the 
fitory is read, in preparation, one should try 
to sec these mental pictures more vividly and 
clcaily. There is some difference of opinion 
among experts ns Lo the advisability of incin- 
oiizing atones to be told The writer believes 
the weight of argument deduced from the 
psychological and aitistic aspects of the ques¬ 
tion ns well as from the beat practice, is some¬ 
what against this method All agree, however, 
that there should he fidelity to the best form 
obtainable of any given story, a strict school¬ 
ing in beautiful diction, and an actual memoriz¬ 
ing of enough of the characteristic phrases to 
ivc tho Liuc flavor of a certain style or Lype 
L should be lemombcied tlmt story-telling 
and chum all c lcprcsentntion arc two quite 
different things In telling a story we wish 
the pin Lilies, the action, the diameters, to be 
seen niul licnid in their own spiling of time 
and place, perhaps m the "long, lung ago " 
or lho 11 fai away ' To this end the one tcLling 
the story should obtrude Ins own personality 
as little as possible. Mnnneiiania, excessive 
use of gcstuie, and attempts at great realism 
in representing attitudes, sounds, or nolions 
arc apt to spoil Lhc illusion, and effort Losccuic 
elocutionary effects fo quite out of place. 

Beyond the kindcrgfti ten, the school hns 
noL made enough uso of story-telling for pure 
enjoyment, Too much analysis and critical 
study, insistence that the children give back 
the story almost immediately, and constant 
use na a basis foi oral and written language 
work, all tend to formalize the story-telling 
and to interfcio with the spontaneous eino- 
Liunal reaction Litcratm g js nn nit form, 
stoiy-tcllmg is an art expression, and highly 
intellectual or didactic procedure is not com¬ 
patible with their lughc&b values 

Story-telling is extensively used in the 
kindei guidon and primary giades, There is 
also evidence that leccntly a greater uso is 
being made of this method in lho upper grades 
Playgrounds, social settlements, camps foi 
boys and girls, and libraries having a children’s 
department, almost invariably have a story 
hour foi gioups oF cluldicn of varying ages. 
The Sunday school is awakening to the 
possibilities which belong peculiarly to this 
mode of religious and ethical instruction. In 
all tho lending hinclci garten training classes, 
normal schools, library schools, school*! for 
leligious workers, and colleges having a depart¬ 
ment of education, courses are now given in 
story matciial find the method of story¬ 
telling. The National Stoiy-tellers' League 
has done much to foster nnd spicud an interest 
m story-telling as an art. The number of 
piofessionnl story-tellers 19 also an indication 
of the wido extent of public interest in the 
subject. A. E M, 

See Lite it at uhe, Children's; NunsBiiY 
Rhymes 
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STOW, DAVID (1793-18G4). — British ed¬ 
ucator. jiulhor of the Training System, born 
at Paisley on Islay 17, 1793 He became 
" connected m 1181 with an extensively 
engaged commercial firm " in Glasgow. The 
way between lua lodgings and the counting- 
house lay through the Soltmarkct, then the 
abode of 
and filth 

sorrow, he hocl been in the city five years 
before Lie felt sufficient confidence to attempt 
nn improvement About 1616 lie started a 
Sunday evening school for the whole Blum, 
hut "each night brought different pupils fioin 
various quarters, . , their homes were widely 

scaUeied, they in consequence could not bcenstly 
visited and the plan thus proved comparatively 
ineffective fl Slow therefore decided lo conccn- 
ti ate his efforts on the two worst 1 ancs in the dis¬ 
trict. * 1 He soon knew the c ircunis tnnces of cvei y 
family, the name and disposition of every 
child," and succeeded so well that liia method 
wna copied in other Blums. 31111 he was not 
satisfied A few hours spent in the Sunday 
school could noL counteract tho influence of a 
week spent in the street, and he was convinced 
of tho "necessity of changing the street 
training into school training and of bringing 
the power of habit during the whole week to 
the side of religion ” Believing that lf to 
begin well we cannot begin too early," ho 
resolved to start with children under six, 
The public was slow to subscribe the necessary 
money, and it ivns not till 1826 that the Glasgow 
Infant School Society was formed, Even 
then tlie Tunda permitted only of tile, renting 
of a cottage 

Here Stow gradually developed his training 
system. He drew n broad distinction be¬ 
tween teaching and training ” Teaching 
lie Bind, " ib not hvnniup . Perhaps the 
most serious practical mistake that continues 
to be made in modern limes is the confounding 


u shnmclchs profanity, indecency. 
” At first he felt only surprise and 


of two things easentinlly and inherently dif¬ 
ferent, , , We hear from nil quarters 1 Tram 
up n child/ but on explanation the process 
that is actually meant ia teach oi instruct, not 
train The pupil is loCrf by the master but 
left to train himself in whatever way he may 
choose" Other schools were concerned only 
with the mind of tho child; the body was 
ignored, except ns tho means of stimulating 
the mind, and the character was left to form 
itfadf Lessons were po subordinate cl part of 
Show's scheme that boohs were entirely 
excluder], but the physical training and tho 
moral training were direct and continuous. 
For intellectual It tuning he idled largely on 
what he called " pictunng out” Ilia own 
definition does not explain this process, but 
it appeal's from the instances given to have 
been a mixture of questioning with illustrations 
from sensible objects and from analogy. 
Many of the questions woio elliptical, and 
many of the answers simultaneous. For 
moral training he relied largely on what he 
called " fcho sympathy of numbers 11 
Though Stow began with an ct initiatory 11 
school, he considered bis principles to be of 
universal application, and he started a " ju¬ 
venile ” school in which they were applied 
Foi a tune most of the money for both came 
out of bis own pocket, hub his self-denying 
labors at Inst produced their effect In 1835 
the Glasgow Educational Society (built on 
the ruins of the Infant School Society) took 
over the school and lcsolved to establish a 
normal seminary About a hunched teachers 
Imd already studied tho training system, but 
the seminary would afford better models and 
e more thorough preparation, 

The new buildings were opened in 1837, 
but a debt of £1D,QQD greatly crippled the 
institution ” Finding furthci appeal to the 
Christian public useless,” Stow in 1S42 applied 
to the government foi an immediate £5000 
and an animal £500, The application was 
granted on condition that the college bo 
formally affiliated to the national church. 
Stow, being a good Presbyterian, saw no 
object ion, but next y cm came the disruption. 
Stow and all liia teachers except one were 
acceders, but with the help of the English 
Wesley ana they earned on the work till the 
existing Free Church Training College was 
bviilt for them Here Stow lnboTed till his 
death (on Nov 6, 1804), though be was far 
from satisfied with the results of the minutes 
creating pupil-teachers and offering grants 
to schools. Hg thought that pupil-teachers 
were too young to bo moral trainers, and Unit 
the grants would make instruction the iirafc 
consideration 

It was the first consideration before his time, 
and he rendered good service to education by 
showing that teaching ib not necessarily 
training, though ho went too fai in implying 
that the Lwo are incompatible. D Sn. 
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FfiAann, WM Memoir of the Life of Band Slaw, 
founder of the Traimno System (London, 1866 ) 
History and Principles of SIow'b Traimno System 
(Glasgow, 1852 ) 

Salmon, D, ruid IIiNDaiuw, 1Y, Infant Schools 
(London, 1004 ) 

Stow, David The Traimno System, (This \yoa first 
published in 1880. It pnssed through at lcnst 
twelve editions, steadily lnoTcasIna In bulk,) 

STOWE, CALVIN ELLIS (1802-1880) — 
Educational wiitcr and college professor; 
waa educated in the academics of Massachu¬ 
setts, Bowdom College, and tho Andover 
Theological Seminary Ho was professor at 
Dartmouth College, the Lane Theological 
Seminary, and tho Andover Theological Semi¬ 
nary. lie mndc a study of the school systems 
of Europe, and his Elementary Education in 
Ewope and Instruction in Prussia, both pub¬ 
lished in 1837, greatly influenced Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, and the otliei leaders 
or the American common school revival 
His other educational writings include Teachers* 
Seminaries, Religious Elemeid m Education , 
J7ic Bible as a Means of Intellectual and Moral 
Improvement, and many papers on educational 
subjects, lie was one of the founders of the 
Western Literary Institute (gu), one of the 
earliest American associations of piafcssianal 
fceacheis W S, M 

STOY, KARL VOLKMAR (1815-1805) — 
Leading pedagogue of the Herbartian school, 
was barn at Pegnn 4 Saxony, and educated at 
the M Elirafcenschule " in Meissen. In 1833 
he went to the University of Leipzig to study 
theology, philology, and philosophy, Through 
Drobisch, a piomincnt Herbartian, he wag 
attracted to tho philosophy of Herb art and to 
pedagogy Affcci receiving hia doctor's degree 
from the University of Leipzig, ho went to 
Gottingen, wheie ho came into personal rela¬ 
tions with Herbai t Reeling the need of a 
practical acquaintance with educational prob¬ 
lems before settling down to lecture oil peda¬ 
gogy, he took a position at a boarding school 
at Weinhciin in Baden (1830), There ho 
found a very active school life, including 
school excutsions, dvam&lic exhibitions, and 
manual training, all of which lie applied later 
on in Ins own institution in Jena In 1043 
lie began to lecture as privatdoccnt tit tho 
University of Jena mid founded a pedagogical 
society, artcrwards the pedagogical seminary 
which lias become ao well known thiough tho 
work of his successor, Wilhelm Rein. The 
following year he took over a boarding school 
in Jena which became known ns " Stoy’sehes 
Inslitufc ” and was very successful Not 
finding in Jena on the part of the faculty of 
philosophy the support to which lie thought 
himself entitled, Stoy m 1066 accepted a call 
to the University of Heidelberg, whero lie 
remained for oighb years with the exception of 


six months (1807) when he organized the first 
Austrian Pro tea taut teachers 1 seminal y at 
Biclitz in Silesia In 1874 ho was recalled to 
Jena a a prolessor of pedagogy, and lemamed 
theic to the end of lna life He reestablished 
the seminary and also founded a higher girla' 
school where he himself gave the instruction 
in pedagogy. At the university he lectured 
on psychology, pedagogy, the life of Herbal 1 t p 
introduction into philosophy, and logic, 

Ills maat important works are his Encyda- 
pcedia, Methodology, and Lilerahtrc oj Peda - 
0W, Leipzig, 1861, 2d cd , 1878, Hauspae - 
dagogik (Home Pedagogy), Leipzig, 1855, n 
book for mothers, Fddcinogische Behenntniss 
(Pedagogical Confessions), 1S44-1S55, Per 
deutnche SprachunlemcfU in den erslen seeks 
SchuljahiAn (Gennan Language Instruction in 
the first Six Sckool Years), Heidolberg, 1842; 
The Organization of the Teachers 1 Seminary. 
Leipzig, 1SB9, and an elementnry textbook ol 
psychology, published in Leipzig, 1870 
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STRACHAN, JOHN, — A Canadian edu¬ 
cator, Loin in Aberdeen. Scotland, April, 1778 
He was educated at the grammar school of 
that city and at King's College, Aberdeen, 
He became a BohoDhnastcr afc the nge of nine¬ 
teen and later was made assistant to Rev 
James Brown, professor of natural philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. He camo to 
Upper Canada in 1700 to assume tho headship 
of the university projected by Lieutenant 
Governor Simcoe On the failure of the 
university scheme, he took up the work of 
school teaching nncl later (1803) entered the 
ministry of the established ohuxch In 
conjunction with tho mission nt Cornwall, 
to which he was appointed, ho conducted for 
nine years a grammar school, and on his 
appointment Lo the rectorship of York (now 
Toronto) in 1812, he continued his work as 
schoolmaster, a work for which, i t would seem, 
he possessed exceptional giftg, He was made 
archdeacon of York in 1B25 and bishop of the 
diocese of Toronto in 1839 As the leading 
churchman of the province. Dr. Strachan 
wnB Lhe great protagonist oi Lhe Church of 
England in the struggle for tho speemi privi¬ 
lege of that church aa against the claims of the 
various dissenting bodies. 

As chairman of the board of education 
for the province and ns a member for many 
years of the legislative council, Dr Strachan 
was a leading participant in the movement 
for the spread of popular education. He 
wna unwearied in hia efforts to secure the 
establishment of a provincial institution of 
higher learning. After muah controversy and 
delay, this institution (known at the outset 
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as King's College) was opened in IS 13 with. 
Dr. SUrtclmn ns its first president There 
loll owed inuucdmtely a scries of attacks on the 
chnrtci of the institution on the giaund ol its 
denominntionnl cinrnictei The charier m 
question was, in spite of Stmehan'n fitrenuoiia 
opposition, amended in 1S50 so ns to admit 
other denominations to equal privilege with 
the cl lurch nf England Upon this, Dr 
EUrnchfin mid his fi lends wiLhdiew and es¬ 
tablished n university of the church of 
England known as the University of Trinity 
College He died jn 1967. H T. J. C 

STRAIGHT, HENRY H. (1840-1885).— 
Science teacher; graduated from Obcrlm 
College, and subsequently studied with Agassiz 
(q tr.) at the Penikeso Summer School lie was 
principal or the Peru (Nob ) state normal 
school, and instructor in science at the 
Oswego (N.Y.) slate noimal school and the 
Cook County (III.) noimnl school. Ilia 
publications include Aapecto a/ Zntfusfnnl 
Education aiul vauous papers on science 
Icftching W. S. M. 

STRASSBURG-, EMPEROR WUUM 
UNIVERSITY OF —An institution situated 
in the capital of Alsace-Lorraine, niul estab¬ 
lished in the year 1021 undci Empcioi Feidi- 
nnnd II, It owed its origin to an academy 
which hnd been founded ns eaily ns 1567 by 
Lhc humanists ns a Piotcstant stronghold of 
Learning, the theological tendencies of tha 
institution being strongly emphasized. The 
new \mivcr6iLy, which began Ub activity with 
the four traditional faculties, experienced 
many hardships during the Thirty Years' 
War, but at Lamed considerable renown dmmg 
the seventeenth con tiny, nllracting students 
from all see lions of Europe In 1G81 the city 
passed into the hands of France, but the French 
rulers did not mUifure with the German and 
Piotostnnt chainctcr of the institution 
Nevertheless, it gradually lust much of its 
former intcinational prestige, the pioporlion 
of French students continually increased. aiul 
finally, in 1793, it was forced to close its doors, 
owing to the turmoil of the French Re Volu¬ 
tion ^ The Ficndi government was naturally 
not inclined to rCMnrcci the institution along 
former line?. In 1791 n French medical 
school was organized in S truss burg, and this 
was fulluwed by a school of yihn.unft.cy, nine 
years later n Protestant academy was estab¬ 
lished, in 1B0G a faculty of law wab oiganizccl 
and two years later a faculty of philosophy, 
the various institutions being at the same time 
combined into an academy which was Inter 
styled a Umi'ar*i£4 fie Fiance, a Piotcstaut 
theological faculty being added in ISIS. The 
connection between the different faculties 
was only a loose one, however, and the insti¬ 
tution was dissolved dining the German occu¬ 
pation of Strassburg in 187G. 


Shortly after tho conclusion of the Franco- 
German War the old university was rcoiganized 
with faculties of theology (Protestant), of 
law and political science, of medicine, of 
philosophy, and of pure science, the formal 
oponing faking place on May 1, 1S72, 212 
students being cm oiled under foity-five in¬ 
structors. The work of rcoiganizing the new 
institution had been miniated by Bismarck 
to the Baden Muuslai, Baron von Roggen- 
bach An era of building activity soon set in, 
Stiassburg enjoying a distinct- advantage in 
having been able to plan for most of its struc¬ 
tures at one tune, with the leault that it 
possesses one of the most homogeneous groups 
of buildings of any German university The 
medical institutes and clinics arc grouped 
together beside tho city hospital, about a mile 
distant from the main budding mid the 
natural science institutes Sirnssbuig h tho 
only imperial university in Germ Any, and was 
named after Emperor William m 1875 In 
1003 a Catholic theological faculty was added, 
A dormitory is connected with the Protestant 
theological faculty The univWBity and pro¬ 
vincial library was reorganized in 1870, a 
bud din g being compl uted m X 8 01 The library 

is one of the largest univcisity collections in 
Germany, containing about 975,000 volumes 
and almost 13,000 lnnnusciiptB. Tho city 
hbiary contains about 125,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, 724 incunabula, and 894 manu¬ 
scripts , Connected with the main group of 
buildings Arc a botanical gaidcn and an 
observatory. The zoological institute can- 
tainB a more extensive collection than any simi¬ 
lar institute in Gcimany, with tho exception 
of those in Beilin ancl Hamburg 
Among the piomincnt teachers who lmve 
been connected with the University may be 
mentioned Varrontiapp in history, Labnnd and 
Lend in law, and Rout gen in physics During 
the wmtei semcstei of 1911-1912 them 
were 2138 (12 women) matriculated students, 
and 43 male and 117 female auditors m Attend¬ 
ance Of the matiiaulnted students 1008 
wore cm oiled in philosophy, 4G f J m medicine, 
428in law, 148 in Catholic and 80 in Piotcsfcnnt 
theology The faculty consists of 172 in¬ 
structors, of whom G1 are docents The 
annual budget amounts to aboub $100,000. 

R T t Jn. 
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STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS, — A 
phmsn 51 YM 1 wide currency by William Jnmcs 
and designed to emphasize the fact that con¬ 
sciousness is in constant flux, idrak, sensations, 
feelings, following one another 111 unending 
succession. The term ,f stream " cnlla atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the items 111 the field of 
consciousness which we can in ti aspect ivcly 
distinguish, e g images, pains, poi ccpls, do 
not occur in any real isolation from one auothci, 
bub are parts of the widci mental current upon 
winch they nrc borne along. 

Nevertheless, there are gaps — time gap^ f 
as in sleep and coma; and quality gaps, ns 
when a sensation a l sound mfiingcs upon and 
displaces a sensation of color These gaps do 
not, however, affect our feeling of the coher¬ 
ency of eoiisciouflncftf aa a whole The term 
" stream ” exI-bd suggoats that a thought once 
gone never liteinlly recurs. Another thought 
like it may come, but the original never 
returns, 

James also makes the simile apply to the 
fact Llmt the movement of thought is some¬ 
times rapid — as in M transitive states”— 
and sometimes slow—as 111 Substantive 
states” The analogy is not paiticularly 
helpful ( aa applied to the other main cliai- 
nctciistics which James emphasizes, i.c. the 
fact that every state of consciousness is pmt 
Of a personal coneciousnebs, and presents 
itself im such. But all things consideicd, the 
metaphor is a useful one and tondB to accen¬ 
tuate the fact, easily overlooked by an ana¬ 
lytical psycholog}', that peiccpt, images, 
feelings, emotions, meinoricSj and nets of 
Will are nil parts of a laigcr forward-moving 
piacees, J, R. A. 

Reference — 

James, W Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, Clmp- IX. 

(Nc* York, 1905.) 

STREAM OF THOUGHT. — See ArrEit- 
clution, Consciousness; Thinking. 

STRUCTURAL PSYCHOLOGY —See Psy¬ 
chology, Functional. 

STUBBORNNESS. — See School Man¬ 
agement. 

STUDENT AND SCHOOLMASTER. 

— See Journalism, Educational 

STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS, INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL — See Teachers and Students, 
International Exchange op. 

STUDENT ATTENDANCE IN UNI¬ 
VERSITY AND COLLEGE — Sec College 
and Univehsity Student Attendance. 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT AND AID 

— See Student Lu-'E 


STUDENT LIFE —Schools of the Middle 
Ages.—The Cistcician novice-innsLcr Chesa- 
ruis v Ilcistcrbach, towards the end of his 
liijcelcsa Dialogus lluaculonim (Dist, mi, 
c 46) tolls us how a leuluko once looked ouL 
from hci roll upon the tomb of a newly buried 
Hcholnr. She saw a white lady who took a 
white dove from the grave into lieu nrma, 
saying, " I am the Mother of Chust, and I 
nm come to fetch the soul of this scholar, who 
is a true nuLityr," " And truly/' continues 
the novicc-mastci, " if scholars live innocently 
and learn willingly, they arc indeed miubyrtr’ 
These words, written about 1235, plunge us 
at m\cc into ttw ntmoaphcic of tha madicvnl 
pupil 100 m. The Saxon jElfrio of 230 yeais 
earlier, and Erasmus 230 yenTjg later, give us 
the same impression that learning could only 
be conquered then (a<j by many even in 
Gibbon’s time), "at the c.Npense of many 
tears nncl some blood" In vElfric'a Colloquy, 
the Master’s first question is, "What do you 
want to say7 " ami his second, “Will you 
be flogged while learning? ” To which the 
fidiolais make nnswer 1 ‘MVc would rather be 
flogged while learning than ienmm ignorant, 
but we know that you arc a kindly man and 
will not flog us unless you arc obliged." The 
mtfumenhm ad hominwi was (let ua hope) 
effective in this particular case; yet the 
historian must confess that it is uiileimblo as 
a general proposition. Eadmer tells us of 
"a cpiluin Abbot, much reputed for his 
piety,” who complained to St Anselm, "wind 
enn we do with our cloistci-scholars? They 
arc pciveific- and jncorngible, day and nighl 
we cease not to cliasti.se them, yet they grm\ 
daily worse aud woisc.” Anselm, being not 
only a saint and a genius, but a man of rare 
common sense, was able to suggest that gentler 
methods jnighL pioyo innic effectual in the 
long run 1 Yet Guibcit do NogGRt, a geuem- 
tion later, gives an equally painful picture of 
his own training under a private tutoi in his 
father’s castle. (De Vila Swa, lib. I, c 4.) 
Though " of gm^t modesty,” the tcftchev 
"loved me. with a cruel love," and almost 
daily beat his pupil black and blue. The same 
spirit is enshrined in the constitutions for 
moDasLic schoolboys (the so-called ollaks) 
publibhed by Mnrtcnc in Vol IV of his D c 
Anhrpus Ecclesiai Uitibus, "Let a master 
be ever among them with liia rod and, if it bo 
night, with a candle foi cluldien every¬ 
where need custody with discipline and disci¬ 
pline with custody/’ Tlicic is seaiccly nny 
childish tianagiession, even of the most 
pardonable and natural chamctci, Tor which 

1 Enclmor, Yif, AhscLji I I, c 4. Tho passage is 
flnmnmrizcd in It W Church's Si, Anselm arul full> 
translated (with Llmt from GuiborL dc Nognut aiul many 
of the Tiionriidja cDinLiLuhoiH) m G G Cotillon's 
Mcdtnnl Ofimcr (London, 1010) Thero nro many 
originnl documents hearing on a Indent life in this last 
hook, especially pji 80, 270-280, 370, 412, 4*1H, 

4S0-4HO. 55D, 5SU, 507, Oil, 070. 
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tho rod ia not definitely invoked in these con- first quoted some 15Q ycara ago, " In Winter 
sLitutions. " It is scarce passible," concludes tide 1 ' (pTcscnbcs tbe Founder), “-whan the 
Hie lawgiver, “that any king's son be more Follows enjoy a Hie in Hall m honour of Got! 
carefully brought up in Ins palace. than any or HiG Mother or of any other Saint, than, 
boy in a well-ordered monastery/ Yet tho when dinner or supper is over, lot the Scholars 
di&cipliimry writers even of such model and Fellows t be permitted to while away a 
monasteries (mid these, by tho confession decent space in Hall, foi recreation's Bake, with 
of con temporaries, formed always the small songs and other honesty pastimes; ftnd let 
minority) were constrained to Admit that auch them dieauss, in no spirit of levity, Poems, 

pupils grew up into ciLhcr the best or the worst Chronicles of Be alms, tire Marvels of ting 

specimens of jnonaslicism, and the oblate- World, and other topics winch befit tlicir 
school was dropped by common consent be- clcncm Btfitc," “When the Fellows enjoy n 
fore the end of tho Middle Agfrs. It mnw to fire” tells its own tala; the original college 
some extent revived by the brethren of tha classroom had no fireplace, it depended for 
Common Life; yet even among these le- warmth upon its southern aspect And the 

formers, if We mny believe Erasmus, the moral last words uf the quotation niny remind Us 

and intollccLiml results boro but a disappoint- that not only the medieval university students. 
Inc proportion to the bo verity of tho methods, but even the schoolboys, wore the clerical 
Schools mind always lcflcct many of the chni- tonsure and had of ton form ally received the 
nalcristies of society, and, in the ages of minor orders. They were, a* Ehauccr calls 
force, scholastic methods were unquestionably them, tfcrgcovns, and enjoyed the immunities, 
too violent Grammar school founders did as they Buftertd tho restrictions, connected 
much to imitate the monastic ideal; we have with that word in tile Middle Ages There 
only to glaacft at tt\o bird'a-cyc view of AYm- was, Uowovci, ono important exception which 
cheater College, ns given m Mr. A. F. Lunch's we have already anticipated By canon law, 
book, to realize how prominent was the idea anybody who should stiike a clerk was ipso 
of claustrnturn in the founder's mind. Games fado excommunicate, and lna absolution was 
arc scarcely ever mentioned m early school reserved for the Pope himself. But, lest 
or college statutes except by way of lcproba- this < should cut tho very sinew or medieval 
tion We may sympathize with Henry VTa discipline, a dear exception was made m favor 
emphatic prohibition, lor his scholars and of # ecclcbmstical superiors; so that clerks in 
fellows of Eton, of ** hunting dogs, hunting- minor ordcia " might bo smitten, even for 
nets, ferrets, hawks, falcons ^ . . monkeys, trivial offenses, by any competent authority" 
bears, fovea, bucks, roes, faivna, badgers, or Indeed, When a Master of Grammar took hia 
any other such ravenous, rare, or unwonted degree, he entered form ally into lua office, not 
benats, which are of no profit and may do by the ceremony of giving a specimen loofcure, 
much harm. 11 When, Again, the Whichester like tlic Master of Arts, but by inflicting a 
boys and New Collega scholars were expressly foretaste of castigation upon n 11 shrewd 
warned not to dance or play at ball games in boy ,J chosen ad hoc, who afterwards received 
tbeiT hnll or their chapel, Ipi fear of tho fourpenec 44 for hia labour,” 

structural damage which might ensue, we The mcdioval school holidays were simply 
rtm&t consider the prohibition no less reason- the ahuich holidays, coming at, irregular inter- 
able than ncccssmy Moreover, though it Yalfl, but amounting in the aggregate to very 
may surprise ua at first sight that even chess nearly tho same total 113 the modern system of 
should bo forbidden to tho floliolara of New Wednesday and Saturday afternoons The 
College as A noxious, inordinate, and dishonest longer holidays received no official recognition 
game, we must remember that It had a bad at Winchester; many boys evidently did go 
reputation among medieval disciplinarians for home for periods of ten days or a fortnight 

tho gambling and quart dIb to which it gave twice or thrico n year, bub tho school as a whole 

rise. But iL is difficult to forgive Wykeham ran on continuously all this time. " For more 
for having foi bidden even fishing at Win- Uum a century, there was no breaking-up 

cheater; or to justify Henry Vi's atiicL mimic-, day p.iul no general emigration homo” 

tions ir that no Scholar or Chorister 01 the (Leach, p. 170). At Eton, the statutes provide 
said Boynl College ahull on any pretence, with- that ,f if any boy is cmriocl away with the 

out special license, leave the College walls or desire of visiting liis parents or guardians,” 

enter the towns of Eton or Windsor, without he may have three weeks at Afleenfli 011 -tide, 
the escort of u pirapostor, vicc-prinpostor, but it id expressly enacted that, if Ins absences 
or master." II is but dust in the balance, during the whole year amount to more than one 
on the other side, that Shrovc-Tucsday cock- mouth, without special license from, tho 
fighting (q.u.) ahould have been a Lunc-hallovr&d master, he must be expelled The same 
institution, that Wykeham should have per- penalty is decreed against any saholnr above 
milled to his scholars the almost universal the age of fourteen who should have committed 

license of the Boy Bishop (<pu.), or that ho 41 notable Lhoft p manifest perjury, wilful mem- 

should havi) authorized those mild and acca- slaughter, violent assault (afroci percussione) 
sional after-supper rccreiUloiiB which Warton upou praepostor, vice--pr[cpostor, mostor, or 
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ualicr, . or matrimony," These Eton 
prmpostars were the same qb live WineheBter 
prefcctB {q u.) Some were responsible Tor 
discipline in clnss, others 11 when they play, 
for fyghtyng, rent clothes, blew eyes, or sichc 
like," as the headmaster of Eton wrote in 
1530 (Leach, Charteis and Documents, 450) 
There was also a third class of M pncpositora 
for yll kept hedys imwasgchicl fneya, fowle 
clotliis and sich othei f> — little cares which, 
at the less aristocratic Harrow, were among the 
statutory duties imposed upon the principal, 
Eton had also her pTccpoatora for chapel, and 
her statutes fulminate against all scholars 
who should be guilty of " murmurs, chat¬ 
tering^ mockinga, laughter, gossiping, or in¬ 
discrete noises of any kind; lest by their 
inordinate tumult, mul the manifold sounds 
of their voices, or other interchange of talk, 
any sort of hindrance be given to the devo¬ 
tions of others, or to thcii exercise who sing 
the psQlma in clioii,” This necessarily brief 
sketch, dwelling mainly upon the peculiarities 
of medieval school life, may be fitly concluded 
with a reference to the dormitories, At 
luxurious Winchester it wag expressly enacted 
that each scholar's bed should be Ins cnstlc, 
At Eton, those under fourteen were obliged 
to sharo beds with a comrade; at Wells Choir 
School, one greater boy slept in the middle, 
and two smaller with their heads towards hia 
Feet, These etatulcg were drawn up by 
Bishop Bckynton, who had taken a piommcnt 
part in the foundation of Eton 

The status and a&e of the boya lias been well 
discussed in Leach's Winchester College, pp. 
92 fif and 150 fT, Ho allows that, in spite 
of the phrase " poor scholars/ 1 which had 
become be Btercotyped cib the 11 honorable 
mcinbci " of ouv national assemblies rind 
debating sociotiefl, the Winchester boys came 
in fact from well-to-do homes and were fed 
and housed on a proportionate scale, More¬ 
over, although many boys did in fact go to the 
universities at an age at which they would 
now scarcely have left their picparnlory schools, 
yet Winchester and Eton scholars evidently 
remained at school, in the oidinaiy way, until 
the age of eighteen 

Professor Carle ton Biown has admirably 
analyzed CIiQuccr'a indications of classroom 
routine in the fourteenth century (See bib¬ 
liography.) Earlier evidence may be gleaned 
from CiUibert dc Nogent, na quoted above, and 
from the friar Salimbenc (c 1280), who de¬ 
scribes a new religious Beet ns galhennground 
their founder in a common room and crying 
aloud in chorus M a hundred times or more, 
Pale r, Pater, Paler I Then after a brief 
space they would bc^in again, and dumb 
Pater, Pater, Pater! alter the wont of boys 
in grammar schools, when they repeal in 
diorug at inter veils the words win oh have been 
spoken by their master." Two generations 
latd, Biahop GramUaaon of Exeter attempted 


to reform grammar Bchool education in hifl 
diocese by an emphatic circular which bIiowb 
us the same unintelligent methods still pre¬ 
vailing (Leach, Charters and Documents , 
p. 314, extremely interesting curricula for tho 
early sixteenth century may be found xbrd., 
pp, 448 IT,), The boya began to read with 
hornbooks, from which they were promoted 
to Lho Psalter or Primer; Psallerium docere 
and disc ere are phrases commonly applied to 
musters and scholars. Much of this was more 
parrot learning, such construing as went, on 
was done into French until the middle of the 
fourteenth century On the other hand, boys 
were constantly exhorted to speak Latin at 
school, or at least French (sea Anqlo-Notinan 
Dialect; Anglo -Non man Schools); Wyke- 
lmm seems to have been the firat founder 
who allowed them the freedom of their native 
longue Tho result was n license of English 
grammar and spelling which may BiirpriBC 
even thoso who arc most willing to grant that 
orthography may be an overrated accomplish¬ 
ment. The Celys and their Correspondents, 
well-to-do merchants of Lhc later fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, wiiLo of St Olave'a, their own parish 
church, as Sent Tolowys senjsshe They give 
Sent Tehn and Sent Tallys for St. Helen nml 
St Anne's, i5<mJ Tundras, again, is solemnly 
enginved on the ancient chalice of St. An¬ 
drew's, Cambridge The grammar of the 
Celys and their contemporaries is to match. 1 
Thcic is good evidence, ngain, that one 
of the weak points of medieval university 
education was tho unripeness of grammar 
etudenta All lectures were in Latin, yet 
many came up with aitmlL Latin m their 
heads 3 

In the Early TItuv ex&ities, — Whether we 
take a general survey with Di IUshdall and 
Mr, Rait, or dip for ourselves into original 
documents printed by Dcniflc, Zamcke, and 
Anstcy, our first and abiding impression ol 
medieval university life is that of its turbulcnco 
and roughness, Some of the contrasts between 
past and present civilization may indeed rest 
mainly upon conventional distinctions, but 
it is equally true that even tho noi sicst mirLh 
of our ancestors was often a more or less con- 
Bciaua protest ugo-mat the hardness of their 
daily lot. Moat of the wandering students, 
vagahles and gohardi, whose songs ring down 
to us through the centuries, would have 
echoed tho words m which Dr, JohnBon 
describes his own outbursts at Oxford’ ft Ah, 
Sir, I was mad and violent — it waa my 
bitterness they mistook for frolic." It is 
difficult to say that poor men were more 
numerous at medieval Slndia Gcncratia than 

1 Cely Papers. (Royal JIiaL 9aa., IQ00, pp. vlli fL) 

■Tho render should refer Lo llio two loltora written 
from Eton by William pQaton (Nov 7, 147B, and 
Feb, 23, U70, Poston Letters Etl, 1000, ill, 237-240L 
Thoy give moro ineight into school Ufa and daholjistlo 
TUDUoicsaoy than fray oilier dacumoBlB ol &qua\ Lcnalh. 
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at the average modern univcisity , 1 or that 
they led an easier life, We aic often told that 
poverty was not stigma in the Middle Ages, 
and that tlie penniless student, at least after 
St Franeia had set the example, could bog 
without shame This is, ho wove* 1 , a gicat 
exaggeration, as may he proved by icfercnwi to 
the autobiographies of Salimbeno anil Durck- 
hnTt Zink, which tell ub the plain contrary, and 
Qie home out by many indications fiom othci 
sources^ 

Avoiding the very rich and the very poor, 
let us try Lo take the life aT a typical middle-class 
student at such a tyincal university as Oxford. 
Here again we must nccessruily emphasize 
the contrasts, the binul antics aic well biought 
out in Profess llaskin's article alluded to 
bclaw> TLig large majority of scholais aimed 
at some clerical preferment, wlietlici in the 
mu lower modem or the wUler medieval 
sense Until the Illack Death, ft large pi opor¬ 
to on were hoy v cetera, whom the liihhopa hud 
firsL instituted, and then tent to study; and 
the available evidence tends to show that 
then, as now, the average undci gi aduatc 
was fairly easy ns to hifl future and looked to 
his university comsc quite ns much far present 
enjoyment and future professional advance¬ 
ment ns for the pursuit of abstract intellectual 
ideals. Oui freshman, unless ho travels with 
a M fclcher ” or “ enrner," will run ft meas¬ 
urable risk of making liih first acquanitanoc 
with lufl fellow-students in the guise of amateur 
banditti- for student-highwaymen sometimes 
haunted. the, CavnbmlfccaluYc Cenfi && well 
the lulls round Oxford Hence the utility or 
Lhc earner, nut only Lo deliver mere par eel a 
safely, but lo guide and gum cl a caravan of 
living souIb, who, on these journeys to and fro. 
were expicssly permitted to bicalc the usual 
rohibilion ngmnst bearing aworils, bows, and 
ucklcrs. Same lclics of this importance of 
the medieval cnrnrr, it will be noLed, clung 
still round Cainhiidgc Hobson in MiltoAa 
day The fresh num’h First and only disci¬ 
plinary duty in the earlier days was lo register 
himself under some master, who (if we may 
trusL Lo the Chancellor's books) might unfor- 
Liiiialelj' turn out to be nil oven wilder person 
than the average underguuluata In Llia 
fifteenth century, however, fiom which our 
moat definite evidence comes, the student was 
practically compelled to do more than tlui, 
anil enroll hnniclf m some College or Hall 
(gi/). Yet college accommodation wus, even 
then, extremely scanty) it is very unlikely 
that more than 200, or 250 at mo.it, could have 
been honiicd in all the 0\foid Colleges of 
1*100 a p put together. Let us hope, however, 
that our studenL lias not come up in the hope 

1 The cunacrvftLrvo fcrndititnia ol Oxlcml nnd Cum- 
hnclso muki* them mllur esceptionnl tlicre, ^cl qvppi 
ft (.modern Ok Pnd iunl Ccinibiidaii there lire miuay men 
who siiimurl Lliemuoto es by daily work, und enn aUnly 
only m ifiuir Hjiare inoinpnlg 


of finding that Eldomdo pictured by tho 
author of Piers Plowman: — 

Por if heaven ha an tliU cftrlll, and enio ta any soul, 

It U in aloislcr or in school 

In School Lhc*re is acorn, but if a clerk: will learn, 

And grcnl love and liking, foi each or them lovetli other, 

This ideal (like Charles Lamb's) reads Like 
that of a wistful outsider, and Di. RftBhdall 
ia probably wearer the mark when he surmises 
that there is scarcely a yard of Oxford “ High " 
which hft9 not at some time or otheY been 
aLained by a student's blood. Tor England 
we have only VQgue evidence of the pains 
inflicted upon the freshman as such, but, at 
Continental universities, we know that tho 
bcjavmn, oi giecnhorn, suflered deeply Ho 
parsed tlnougli a solemn oiclcal, which the 
university statutes are first found pi old biting 
altogether, then only regulating to the best 
or their powoi, and finally admitting as inevi¬ 
table m human nature, and ns profitable (if 
duly laved) to the masters' puisea. A Ma¬ 
rinate iSfcWnnrmi of the fifteenth century, 
reprinted by Zarncke, describes the initiation 
of the Heidelberg freshman with extreme 
minutoneaa, From Lire first moment when liia 
fellow-students ailcct to discover in the room 
n rniD monster, the bcjaumis, of hideous aspect 
and loathsome scent, down to the final scene 
in which nil chink together m earnert of the 
feast with which the freshman has promised 
to regale his fellows, we acmccly know whether 
to Imigh with the Lormentois or weep with the 
victim, A medical student undertakes to 
remove his defoinuties by a series of bmlcsqiie, 
but not the less excruciating, surgical oncm- 
tiona. The salves applied to hU wouiula do 
but add insult to injury; he is finally saved 
from syncope by the stimulus of far other 
essences than hartshorn or sal volatile When 
exhausted nature can endure no moie, ho is 
given out to be at his last breath Then a 
theological student cornea fonvnrd to hear lus 
lost whispoicd confession; to interject ques¬ 
tions rind exclamations of honor which leave 
us plainly to infer the seven deadly sins one 
nTtci the other; and finally to prescribe, ns 
the one condition of valid ecclesiastical abso¬ 
lution, n banquet of initiation to be paid for 
by the victim In France, this whole cere¬ 
mony took the form of a mock trial At Aix, 
for instance,after Uie freshman bad been duly 
accused by tho promoter, lie was sentenced to 
receive a ceittun numbci of blows with s\ book 
or frying-pan. On tho highly philosophical 
principle that ( infinity may be avoided/ it 
was, however, pi escribed that each freshman 
should not receive more than thiee blows from 
each of nn unspecified number of students, 
but, if there were 1 noble or honourable 
ladies' present, the reebor might, upon fclieir 
intercession, reduce the punishment to one 
from each updator." 

Thus iimtriculaled, both formally and in- 
Fonnfilly, into that motley crew of students 
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from sixteen to sixty—from the nichdcncon, 
picbcndaiy, oi chaplain down to the half- 
Hedged grammai boy — he would pursue l\ia 
studios with much the same energy aa the 
modern undeigraduate, that is, at any preB- 
sure fiom full steam to no steam at all, St 
Edmund Rich, after studying deep into 
the night, fought with a malicious devil 
between his pallet and the wall At the other 
end of the scale came the so-called fl chambci- 
dckyns ? ” of whom contempoiary authorities 
complain that <f they sleep all day, and pi owl 
by night from one tavern or house of ill-fame 
to nnothci, seeking occasions of homicide," 
and of wham Dr Raslulnll lightly remarks 
that, even after coimohon, " in the majority 
of eases nothing worse happened to them tliQii 
being compelled to go to Cambridge " Our 
nveingc student steers a in id die com so be- 
tween these two extremes. He rises at five, 
washes in the College Hall or Court, hems 
mass or not according to the pressure of his 
own conscience or of the college Btnlntes, and is 
at lectures by six, These continue until dinner 
at ten 01 thereabouts In earlier clays, tins 
would have been the student's firsL meal: 
buL in the laLcr Middle Ages an informal 
jcnlacitlum, or breakfast, was prescribed for 
the less robust, and gradually became common. 
After dinner, recreation until twelve or one, 
and work until five o'clock supper. Aftci 
euppei, tho colleges often had a " repetition " 
of the lectures heard outside during the day, 
followed by collation —- an informal meal of 
the, jontacuhim type, Bedtime was eight or 
nine. This routine wna often broken, of 
course, by the half-holidays of black-letter 
saints' days, and the wholo holidays of red- 
jGfctcr festivals Tho long vacation was short 
enough originally, if we may judge from a bull 
of Gregory X to Paiis (Domfle and Chatclain, 
CharlularLwrii I, 138) It is there decreed that 
,f the summer holidays shall not extend hence¬ 
forth beyond 011 c month: and bachelors may, 
if they will, continue their lectures through 
vacation time," At Bologna, again, it lasted 
from Sept. 7 to Oct. 10, But, 150 years 
later, we find the Parisian vacation atretching 
formally from June 28 to Sept. 15, and infor¬ 
mally until Oct. 1. Tlicie can be little doubt 
that one reason, at any rate, for this extension 
was to enable students to help with the harvest. 
Most English college statutes, and some 
Paiisian, provido for the continual residence 
of fellows or scholars, even during vacation. 
The style of the lectures was much influ¬ 
enced by the rarity of textbooks nmon^ tho 
audience, The hooklcsaness of the Middle 
Ages haa been much exaggerated by some, and 
nbsui dly minimized by otlicis. The truth 
may be most briefly expressed thus: a well- 
written (not illuminated) Bible cost fiom £40 
to £60 of modern money to produce, and 
Chaucer speaks of twenty volumes aa a large 
collection oven lor an advanced student, 
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Bearing this in mind, we limy appreciate 
Odofmills' detailed description of the methods 
of n thwleeiUh eontuiy legist, which might 
bo transferred, mvtahs mutandis, to the phi¬ 
losopher or Llicologian, (See under Univeh- 
bities. 1 ) An amusing description of the same 
scene from the scholiu’s point of view was 
penned by a Norfolk man at the end of the 
twelfth century lie dcsciibcia how {t eerLain 
great beasts sit with solemn pomp in tho school, 
having two or tlncc benches (of students] be¬ 
fore them, and making pedantic notes with 
leaden pencils in their illuminnled copies of 
Vivian h 

Originally, the lecturer delivered liiinscir 
41 ns though he were preaching a university 
seiinon" ; or, in other words, "as though 
no man were wilting before him." But in 
piocess of time the students demanded mote 
indulgence; and a Parisian statute of 1355 
attempts to cheek the abusive pi notice of 
dictating lcctuica to the audience word by 
word All lectuvcia who descend to tins un- 
ccliicationnl level are to be suspended for a 
year, 11 and all students who impede tho exe¬ 
cution of this oui present statute by shouting, 
whistling, stamping, s to iic-tlu owing, or any 
other dovico, whether by themselves oi by 
means of then servants oi abcfctois, arc hereby 
deprived and cut oil’ from our fellowship for 
a whole year n 1 References to these rough 
forms of piotesb on the undergraduates’ part 
me very frequent in medieval statutes; and a 
fragment from a Spanish professor's autobiog¬ 
raphy seems to point to the most successful 
fashion of dealing with the difficulty " One 
evening a hulking brute or thirty, student in 
theology and in libnldry, howled out some 
filthy mteirupLion , * . I seized an enormous 
bionzo compass, weighing three or Tom pounds 
at least, which ataod on the edge of my desk, 
and flung it at his head Luckily Tor us boLli, 
he avoided the missile, which would have 
dashed out hi a biams; but from thenceforward 
he kept quiet," 3 Of Di. Crayfoidc, who was 
mnsterof Glare Ilnll and vice chancellor of 
Ciunbridge in 1535 and 153G,his contemporary, 
Dr. Cams, reports tlmt he was as good a. 
gladkLor as vice chancellor, and adds lluiL ho 
cut off one man's hand nnd throw another by 
main force out or the Regent House — i c the 
senate house. The Oxford inquests published 
by Thorold Rogers afford similar evidence of 
dcspeiate nnd irreconcilable warfare between 
Town nnd Gown, nr North anti South. 11 Tho 
foimnl deed oT settlement between the North¬ 
ern and Irish schokis of Oxfoid in 1252 
reads like a tieaty of peace between hostile 
nations rather them an act of university legis- 

1 For tlm description of a day’s work at Louvain in 
M70 bcd Itnfihdnil, II 700 , for thirteenth eanlury 
Polognn, ibid, I 21JJ 

1 Bulacua, JUat Unit Pans, IV. 332. A fifteenth 
cciiLury lecturer's method is described in Pnulgcn, 
Oesch, d Qchhrt Ebi/crricAfa, I, 30. 

J Roymor, j», 2 4 
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Ifilion, 1 ' Much of tine violence was inherent 
in medieval manners, bill it was undoubtedly 
intensified by llie policy of university IcrisIh- 
tois, It ifl trim that the ficqucnliy prohibited 
games or ball or bowls uerc gcneinlly lough, 
and really dangerous in the narrow stieeta 
Yet, oven so, it is difficult to understand why 
the authontics mnrlo so little attempt to regu¬ 
late, instead of abolishing, the natural amuse¬ 
ments of youth. The fact is that the medieval 
legislator had a horror of exceptions; he found 
it easiest to frame nbsolnte and Procrustean 
Htfttulcs, leaving human imfcuic to find its 
own woiking ratio in practice. 1 Howcvci, 
Di\ Rashdall has uncaithad n few indulgences, 
a fr Boft ball ” was nil owed in one Paiisian 
college coiiit ^ about 1510; a few German 
flfntulea porinittcd miisical nistmmonts nt 
seasonable horUrfi, "provided they are musical"; 
and nt Leipzig there wns even ,f a soil of public 
university ball, for the cxpieag purpose, it 
would seem, of mtioducing the students to the 
* most honourable and elegant daughters of 
magnates, Banal ora, and citizens/ J ' Indeed, 
in this last respect one or two universities seem 
to have adopted a more lcnsonablo ground 
than that of tho ordinary medieval moiahsb, 
who forbade dancing altogether College 
statutes allow us llie scholars or follows (for 
there was at firut no distinction) enjoying ail 
ordinary middle-class fitandaul of food, dicss. 
and general conif 01 fc That of Montaigu at 

Paris, of which Erasmus gives so grisly a de¬ 
scription in hia 1 chthyophagWi 1ms oltcn been 
erroneously quoted as typical, it wns in fact 
deliberately managed on an exceptionally 
ascetic system. It has been remarked that 
the worst hardship faced by tho average 
medieval student was ilio cold of the lecture- 
room in winter—uncoiled, unglazed, tabraw- 
Btrown, and Jratty, But theses Wcie fanly 
common, mctli&val conch turns, aiUy intensified 
by iho student's bodily inactivity; and all but 
the. pool cal Uacl their fin-lined gowns, of wlueli 
some relics still survive m academical costume. 
Life was very luud.no doubt, for S&mloia, 
BalUlkrSi dears', Bcneficuini) who studied 
m the intervale of menial woTk for richer 
BtudcntB, and fed on the broken meats fiom 
the fellows' table Perhaps it. was harder Btill 
for most of those who received nil official 
license to beg; though the autobiograph leg 
of Zmk and Platter prove that a not Lao 
scrupulous student might live in fair comfort 
oven under those copdiLinns The poor 
scholar icceived little or no help from the 
11 diesis ” which became so distinctive a 
lea tore or English universities — there wero 
about twenty m medieval Oxford These were 
capital endowments from which loans wero 
made to students, without other interest than 


A certain numbei of players for the founder's 
soul But tho borrower was required to de¬ 
posit a pledge exceeding tho value of the loan; 
and, if most of these “ chests 11 gradually 
dufted into financial difficulties, it was not 
tinoiigli too charitable, but through too care¬ 
less, ad minis ti ation Corporal punishment, 
00 ficquent at nil schools, was much rarer at 
the Univci^ity, but apparently grow more 
frequent in tho later Middle Ages. Dr. Cnius 
fixed the limit nt eighteen years for his college, 
and Wolscy nt twenty for the present Christ 
Church. 

The ciown of a student's life was naturally 
lus mrcjitiohi or graduation as master. This, 
like all other university ceremonies, was made 
an occasion of ua much feasting as passible; 
and Clement Y, at the Council of - Vienne, 
attempted to limit the expenses to 3000 si Wei 
lourj\oi8 t even m the ease of the richest can¬ 
didate 1 But the University of Oxford re¬ 
pudiated 11 the strict letter of the statute”; 
and at the inception of George Nevile, brother 
to the ICingiiinkoi and future Aichbishop of 
York, a feast was made for 900 scholars and 
relations, in addition to 11 provisions for tho 
poor ana other soit of ordinary people of the 
university/' The candidate was often as¬ 
sisted by his friends or patrons, ns when 
Edward I grantee! three tuns of loyal wine for 
the inception of Sii Nicholas do Cogenhoe's 
aon, At Oxford and Panama pooi student was 
permitted to do his Determination (i e , take his 
13. A degree) under the wing of a richer, whose 
expenses were judged to suffice for others be¬ 
sides himself Determination was, in fact, 
a rudimentary form of inception, which had 
giowa up from undergraduate imitations □[ 
tho masters; and Dr. Rashdall gives a diverting 
dosGiiption. af the proceedings, which af course 
began with a disputation (I, 447); "Every 
effoifc Wq3 made to attract to the schools n& 
large an audience ns possible, not merely of 
mastcis and fellow students but If possible 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries and other dis¬ 
tinguished per sous, Tho friends of a deter- 
ip ill Ci' who was not successful in drawing (i more 
distinguished audience would run out into the 
abreots and forcibly drag chance pagseis-by 
into the school Sometimes the halls vveic 
invaded by eager partisans for the game pui- 
posc Wine was piovidecl at the dcteiminei'e 
expense m Lhc schools: and the day ended in 
a feast given in imitation of the masters' incep¬ 
tion-banquets, even if dancing or torch-light 
processions weic forborne m defeicnce to 
authority/' 

Befoie passing from this subject, one word 
must be gaicl oi the student's letters winch 
often throw so much light on university life. 

1 nashdnll (I, 232) interprets tlieso ns 3000 pounds, 
font the furtfneiuzs arflcrUei^ writ! n silver coin, worth 
one fourth of tlm contemporary aliiUmc sterling Even 
ho, the modern purohoaing yalno of luo sum would bo 
newly £6QQ, 
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■ Compare tlio Salerno aLnlUlo enjoining ihnt tlrug- 
Hiats alnuulil sell m arly all llich cl manat so much the 
ounce, willicmt reference to the ncUurc and composition 
of the preparation ” (UnalidaU, t, 81,) 
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Prof- C. H Haskins han made a special study 
of these (American Historical Reuieu), Vol III, 
pp 203 ff,); others may be found in DciilRc'fl 
Charlulanum (Vol I, mtrod , no 54), and in 
Paslon Letts} s (nos Slfl, S2G, S29, 830, 931, 
in addition to tlie two already quoted above) 
In the Reformation and Modern Times, — 
The Reformation made only gradual changes 
in student life; and medieval conditions lin¬ 
gered longer in Spam, ns wg might expect, than 
elsewhere* Ilcyiuoi, dealing mainly with the 
later sixtcenLli and seventeenth century, shows 
ua much the same conditions with which we 
are abendy fnirnhtu, with moihficatioiia due 
to the Spanish aharacLer, The freshman's 
initiation is aa barbnious as, and even more 
disgusting than, that oi medieval Heidelberg 
The pomp of inception at Salmnancn ia even 
gioiiLer than nt Oxfoid oi Pans, the candidate 
must give a bull-fightof at least five bully, and 
a feast of five courses, and the king hnnaclf 
does not disdain to attend. On the other 
hand, the new doctor lias a memento mori in 
the shape of the vexamcn, n burlesque examina¬ 
tion aoneUulmg the bcuous business, in which 
a chosen disputant is privileged to expose 
and oxaggeinte all Ins personal weaknesses, 
The servitor and the ■* chambci dekyn" 
swnrmcd nt these univcisitics, they fought 
every morning for free soup nt the friary gates, 
an old pioverb ran “inveterate hungci — 
students’ hungci/' and Cervantes reckoned 
famine and voimin among the schaliua 1 worst 
enemies The idle amused themselves by 
hanging about convents — a ilisLrnction which, 
nt Oxford and Cambridge, lvtul been some¬ 
what restricted by the ranty of adjacent nun¬ 
neries, rmcl the fact that two out of the ex¬ 
isting three were suppressed by papal bulls 
before Ilcitry VIII's reign (Littiemorc and 
St. Rhadc guild's), The Spanish student, liko 
his medieval ancestor went about aimed, in 
spite of repeated ana emphatic enactments; 
and duels were frequent For one moment, 
at the Renaissance, Spain had bidden fair 
to rival oLher nations of Emepo in learning, 
but tlie universities gradually eauk back into 
such decay that, at some of them, there was 
a weekly whole-holiday for shaving (dia dc 
barba) 1 Moreover, a closer study of seven¬ 
teenth century university life, even in England, 
shows characteristic medieval suivivnla in 
very unexpected quarters. In 1620, a largo 
cod sold in Cambridge market was found to 
have a book of devotion in his belly A 
monograph was devoted to this portent (Fo,c 
Piscis, London, 1G27); and the muster of 
Sidney gravely reported the, occurrence to 
Archbishop Usslicv, who wrote back “the acci¬ 
dent Is not lightly to be passed ovei; which, I 
fear me, bimgeth too true a prophecy oi tho 
elate to come," About the same time, the 
rapidly glowing population of New Englaud 

*CI V, La Puente, /fur, Ecc , dc Espafta, Vol, YI, 
p 124. 


greatly ombarrassed such distinguished divines 
as Dr, Mode, who had constructed a moib 
dc finite theory of the world's future upon the 
double basis of the Apocalypse and piofnno 
hiatoiy — but that of the Old World alone 
The pmnlyzing doubt now nroso, whether 
Anienea was destined to be the New Jerusalem, 
or (conversely) the home of reprobate Gog 
and Magog, with whom “ our English should 
there degenerate and join themselves," The 
wisest heads could only leave tlw question 
unsolved, and, meanwhile, the authority of 
Aristotle and the dialectical method retained 
much of then medieval supremacy In tho 
eighteenth century, tho universities shored 
tho stagnation of the Anglican Church, but p 
at their worst, they kept far more life than 
thoso of France or Spoin. J. R, Green's od- 
mirabio papers trace the changes m eighteenth 
century CMoid. In the earner years, some 
college'! still dined at 10 a.m , the great 
antiquary Ileamo marked the hour move oix 
to eleven, and oven at last to noon, upon 
which ho wiites: “When laudable old cuaLoms 
alUr, *L\a a sign learning dwindled." In 105Q, 
it bad been scandalous for a divine to take 
tobacco; but half a century later the dean 
of Christ Church himscll could print a smok¬ 
ing-song and set it to music To us, tho 
amount of strong liquor Consumed from 
medieval to comparatively recent times is a 
matter oT surprise, and aomclimes even of 
Pharisaical comment; hut 150 years ngo a 
college Head was fulminating agninst tea and 
coffee drinking as 11 a fnsliioiiablc vice which 
leads, only to squandering of money and mis¬ 
spending tho morning in jcntacular confabula¬ 
tions" It is less unexpected to find Town nnd 
Gown joining hands, in L774, to prohibit 11 at¬ 
tempts (which) have been made to inOOulalo 
persona for the sin all-pox within tho University 
and City of Oxfoid " The lowest point ever 
leached by posL-ReforiTuition Oxfoid is marked 
by Gibbon’s well-known dcscnption of “ tho 
monks of Magdalen “ in his autobiography, 
Gray’s letters give olmosL ns unflattering a 
picture of Cambridge, nnd Gunning’s Reui- 
miscenccb, beginning from 1784, show how 
many bad old traditions lingered far on into 
the mnetronth. century The notion of rnoTc 
than one Parliamentary commission, nnd the 
competition of tha newer universities, have 
effected ladical changes In English university 
life, In Germany, where the teachers never 
enjoyed anything like the same secure posses¬ 
sion of wealthy endowments or the same inti¬ 
mate connection with a rich and powerful state 
church, student life was apparently less irregu¬ 
lar nnd unprofitable even elL the most torpid 
cnod of the eighteenth century. We have 
riel glimpses of this life in autobiographies) 
c.g in those of Goethe, J. S Seume, and H. 
Zschokko. G. G 0. 

In American Institutions — American uni¬ 
versities and colleges are uncqunlcd in tho 
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VEinoty and extent of the voluntaiy activity of can universities were preparing for the pre¬ 
mia students outside the ela^sioain The fessions, especially the ministry Latterly 
SfodenJ Attiiifa! of n lending university, in another element has beei\ mUotluced, the bd- 
itsclf n huge and h find spinel y illustrated vol- called “leisure class/ young men of wealth 
ume involving a great denlof labor and cx- who lin-vo been drawn to the uiiivcisitkcs not 
nense will rccoid the uflicera and members from scholarly interests or tastes but because 
of from one bundled to one hundred mid thirty of the clmrm of college life, its social prestige 
\indergmUmtc clubs, fratcmriies, associations, iu\4 athletic attractions. It is not conducive 

hoards, societies, and other organizations, to a piopcr deference and ft teachable disposL 

Much of this activity is of real educational turn for a student to know thi\t ho has a private 
value, since it develops not only the special automobile waiting at tho olassioom door 
talents ol the members, musical, drama,lie, which cost moie than his ln&tyuctor could earn 
oratorical, aiLi'dic, or athletic, as the ease may in several yeais, or to think that his father is 
he, but also n spirit of “ team play 11 and the rich enough to set up in the vicinity a rival 
ability to manage business eirievpmos, often university bigger and handsomer than the 
of consiclei able magnitude I3ut, on the other one he is attending But in epiLc of this, tho 
hand, it involves bo much tune and labor on possession of wealth gr of eocinlposition makes 
the part of many students, and distracts tjic less difference ip the uiiiversitieg than it does 
attention of so many more, ns seriously to else where in American life, Every university 
intorfcie with Lho prescribed work of the prides itself upon its democratic spirit, and the 
university students me quick to lesent and penalize 

Foremost nn\ougt-hcstudent interestscomca sughbery of any scut based upon external 
athletics, especially intercollegiate football, advantages Even in the most expensive 
which uttiauts immense crowds and brings universities no student of marked ability need 

in enormous suntB of money In the West chop out foi lack of money to cany him through 

previous to the spread of football the 11 qua- During vacation lie can cam enough to pay bis 
lorical contest *' was the chief mode in which way, and during the school yem thde arc many 
collegiate nvaliy found expression, In the opportunities to be of service to the umver- 
local competition the best epcakei among the sity by which he can get hia tuition, while 
young men and women taking part is chosen by tutoring or outside employment ho can 
lo TopTtsenf the college in the state orntoTicnl make up the balance, Thcie arc numerous 
contest and afloi wards the champions of the instances of young men who liiivc started upon 
Bcvernl states compete, Many men now a college course without any income and have 
prominent in national politics wcic trained in ended with several hundred dollais abend, 

these conLosts. Intercollegiate debating, first having made a good yccoul in scholarship and 

syetcmaUml in the East, 13 taken very scri- pained the Tcspect of their classmateB, Woik- 

ously and requires more hmd study by the ing students of Columbia University earned 
contestants than many a regular course, The about 5100,000 during the ycai 1011-1912. 

questions are Usually the political and social All of the umvcisities have scholarships 01 

issues of tile day, such na the? tnriJT, municipal loan funds for needy students, and it is common 
government or regulation of monopolies, and for benevolent persons to pay the expenses oT 
in the triangular leagues the dales me so promising young men. without letting it be 
arranged that the two teams of a college, each known wheio tho money comes horn, 
composed of three men, nio arguing upon The four regular college cl asses, Fioslim an, 
opposite sides of the Bnmo question with tho Sophomore, Junior, and Senior, formerly eon- 
two other institutions on the aaino evening, stiluted distinct social groups of students who 
The old-foaliioiied iiLcrary society, formerly lived together for four years and came to know 
tliu _ do nun nil t collegiate organization, haa one another well. The lumng of new students 
declined in importance almost everywhere by the Sophomores at the beginning of the 
except in the suuillci institutions Journalism school year, now abolished o* ameboMried to 
lu\s become an absorbing occupation to many a regulated mass struggle, served to draw the 
students, foi' every large university supports dividing line at tho start and student scnti* 
a daily newspaper and 011 c or moie lit 01 my or menl opposed intimate association with the 
humorous monthlies Much attention ia now clns^ next below or above, But the introduc- 
given to dminftties m various ways, Besides fcion of elective courses, tho intjieasc in attend- 
pfoys m foreign languages, German or French, ance, mid the fact that many students now 
more finely Spanish, Norwegian, Greek, or complete their collegiate work in three yeavh 
Latin, the students often present old English or cuter the professional school before gradua- 
pUys from the period oS the moralities to the lion have destroyed this class solidarity, rri- 
Elizabothuu, Comic operna with original (.hough some universities, notnbly Yale mul 
words iind music arc produced at great expense, Princeton, have preserved as much of it as 
and these, as well as dramas written by under- possible 

graduates, arc sometimes aftermida produced The question of housing for the students 
at the regular theaters. ^ has hedonic a perplexing one. In tho oldei 

Formerly most of Lho students in the Amori- institutions the doimitories on the campus 
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were in adequate for the increased attendance, 
and having been built in the days when "plain 
living 11 and "high thinking 11 weic legnrdcd au 
coirelative, they did not piovidc the accommo¬ 
dation demanded by modem Btsuulavda of 
camfoiL and hygiene, Pnvato cnlcrpnsc met 
the need by putting up outside den mi tones, 
some of them quite expensive and luxunaus, 
and the fraternities piovidcd similar houses for 
their own members But since this caused 
an undesirable division of the student body and 
emphasised class and Racial distinctions, efforts 
arc now being made to biing the students 
fcogetlicu by erecting on the campus groups of 
residence halls, architecturally attractive and 
comparatively inexpensive, The India of 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, nnd Chiengo in col¬ 
legiate Gothic, after the Oxford and Cambridge 
style, are goad examples With Lite same intent 
“ unions " have been established which furnish 
club privileges for all students, such ns the 
Ilaivard "Union and Houston Hall in Pennsyl¬ 
vania The Young Men's Chustmn Associa¬ 
tion buildings serve a similar purpose m pro¬ 
viding rooms for society meetings and sociaL 
intcicouisc, Large and handsome dining halls 
or “ commons J ' have been elected in many 
places, for example, the Harvard Memorial 
Hall, Hutchinson Commons nb Chicago, ami 
University Dining Ilnll at Yale. 

The fraternities, that is, student secret 
societies having a ritualistic initiation aiul 
designated by Greek initials, have become a 
very unpoitant fnctoi in most Amciicau uni¬ 
versities, arid then henefiLs and evils me il 
topic of much discussion Though including 
only a minority of the nuclei graduates in mast 
oases, they lend in all social nflnus (uul oflun 
doininalc "college politics n as m the election 
of student representatives on various oigamza- 
tions, The annual clash balls and "prome¬ 
nades, 1 ' which have become in some places 
elaboutte nffnira filling several d« 3 r s and 
nights with festivities, arc mostly in tile hands 
of fiatmuly men, who give up then: houses [ql 
the time to the out-of-town girls and theii 
eliapcroiiGS Some of the fraternities lay 
emphasis upon seliolaiship, but on the whom 
the fraternity men me below the average of 
the nonfralormty men in then grades and arc 
more often subject to suspension With 
women it is diffcient. those who belong to 
soionUcs have on the nvoingc aa good standing 
m their studies as those who do not. In 
Princeton fraternities are prohibited, but the 
dining clubs have there developed into similar 
institutions In Harvard such histone clubs 
as the “ Alpha Dclt" and " Porcellian ” over¬ 
shadow the fraternities. Iu Yale the chief nuu 
of underguuluatc ambition ia the attainment 
of 011 c of the three Senior secret societies, 
Skull and J3ancs, Scioll and ICcy, and Wolf's 
Head, composed of men who have distinguished 
themselves in the vimous activities of the 
college, In some universities (a q California) 


the Scnioi societies rtg held responsible for the 
good order and the tone of public opinion 
among the undergraduates, Here should be 
mentioned two honorary Greek letter non- 
eecict be tidies, to vduc-h a small proportion 
of the Senior class is admitted, — the Phi Beta 
Kappa and the Sigma Xi The former, 
XounclecI in 1776, chooses ils mombcis on the 
ground of high scholarship m the luimnmtios 
and especially of literary ability, The latter, 
founded in 188G, in confined to the pine and 
applied sciences and takes into ccmsidciation 
chiefly capacity for original research. 

The Young Men's Christian Association, 
composed of member,s af evangelical Protestant 
churches ami fibsooiates, docs much to culti¬ 
vate a Bpirit nC mnnhncBs, honor, and clean 
living, The association welcomes new stu¬ 
dents, helps them ta hud suitable hoarding 
places, conducts devotional meotingH anti Bible 
classic, and provider rooms foi social purposes, 
games, athletics, lunch, eta The religious 
impulse among undciguiduatcs at the present 
time tends mostly tovanl philanthropy and 
social service The umvciflitics of Chicago 
and Pennsylvania main tain settlements in tile 
congested quarter of the city, and Yale has ft 
mission in China The Young Women's 
Christian Association does a woih sunilai to 
the Men's, but it in not so well equipped xvitli 
buildings Where Catholic students arc nu¬ 
merous there is apt Lo bo a " Newman Club." 
Some churched maintain "flUidcut pastors" 
or residence halls at the state umvcisiUc« to 
look after the wolfaio of the young people of 
the denomination 

The smaller denominational colleges often 
have fetuct regulations us to the conduct of 
their sLudcnls The large universities do not 
attempt officially to contial the private llfo 
of the students, except in cases of notorious 
misconduct. Diunkonilc.ss and HcentnmncSS 
arc generally acknowledged Lo be less common 
than formerly Cln.ssioom discipline I ins be¬ 
come unnecessary, and cases of intentional 
disorder, col lee Live 01 individual, are rare, 
though sometimes there is a demons Ira Li on 
against an unpopular professoi or a iriling 
believed to be unjust In home institutions, 
notably the universities of Princeton and 
Virginia, Llic " honor system " of examinations 
prevails and proctors uie dispensed with, 
but in laigor uiuvcisilics with a less unified 
body of students it has been found impracti¬ 
cable to do away with supervision alto¬ 
gether, foi when n prize such as a scholarship 
or admission to a profcHaion depends upon the 
result, some are apt to succumb to the temp¬ 
tation to cheat, anrl students are extremely 
leliictant to report such enses as they may 
happen to obscivc.^ 

FicLurcsqucness is imparted to enmpua lifo 
by the fondness of students for symbolism 
and CDicbralions, Any collective action acci¬ 
dentally inauguiftted may, if lcpeatcd two or 
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three limes, come Lo be regarded as nn estnb- 
liahcct lifldilion of the institution and go to 
be maintained inviolate, however absurd or 
troublesome it may be Processions and 
parades are a favorite form of demonstration, 
ranging 1 from a spontaneous serpentine of 
lack-stepped students to elaborately planned 
pngeants often manifesting artistic skill as 
Well ns humor Every college him its color 
(Harvard, crimson; Princeton, avanga; Chi¬ 
cago, maroon,etc.); and classes, fraternities, and 
other societies are distinguished In the flame 
manner. The ctvp and gown, recently estate 
lishocl in American colleges, are worn only on 
state occnsiony, such as Commencement, but 
the college classes may often be known by boitid 
peculiarity of costume, Freshmen are m many 
places obliged by the upper-class men to wear 
green or Wnck ekull cap 3 with n button ori 
top. In the older universities alumni return* 
ing for thoii Commoneomonfc reunions adopt 
fancy dress for the campus or stadium parade, 
one class perhaps appearing as downs, another 
ns sailors, a third as Chinese, etc. The official 
ceremonies of the university arc never inter¬ 
rupted ns at Oxford, but are commonly parodied 
In the Class Day excici&ca Olg fumed. chner-- 
ing or *' rooting 'Ms a characteristic feature of 
all intercollegiate contcatg find student gathei- 
inga, The college or class yell hm developed 
into n, complicated rhythmic chant constructed 
with cartful reference to phonetic values, and 
the Hudents are drilled by cheerleaders in the 
art of delivering it effectively in unison 
students m all ages have been fond of song 
The American gongbooka consist of catchy 
airs of nil sorts, some very old {o.g Gawleainus 
igituTi Thieo Grows, cto ), others picked up 
from the latest stage hits and sung with topical 
or nonsense verses It is cue tomary for the 
Seniors to gather in the evenings of then Inst 
week togeLher on the steps of one of the 
buildings (eg. Nassau Hall at Princeton) and 
sing together (or an hour, giving place cm the 
eve or Commencement to the Juniois. CJass 
associations aie mnmlamed thioughout life 
At certain intervals, Hay, the quinquennial and 
decennial miniversnrica of graduation, special 
efforts me made to got all the class together, 
and if a mini is so fai away tbnL he cannot 
afford to came, his traveling expenses arc 
sometimes paid privately from the class funds 
At such anniversaries a class donation ofLen of 
large amount may be raised for the university 
ami a volume of statistics and biographical 
sketches published The leading universities 
and colleges have local alumni associations (q.v ) 
in every large city, and at their annual dinneis 
the president of the institution or some promi¬ 
nent professor ia usually In attendance to report 
the nragreaa of their alma mnUu and state iU 
needs. The campus in mnuy places tokeg on a 
military aspect in the afLornoon, for in all Lhc 
aSiicullucftl colleges and state univoYBiUea 
receiving federal funds, drill and tlio study of 


military science nro required oT all male students 
for two years or more, 

A now factor in campus life is the large 
number of foreign stuclenta, 5227 in 1912, 
The Japanese weie the first to come from a 
distance; and Inter the Chinese came in 
larger numbers, owing to the remission by the 
United States government of the excess of 
the Boxer indemnity on the Understanding 
that it was to bo spent m educating young 
men in America, Aloro recently the anli~ 
British movement in India has sent ninny 
Hindu student^ to the United States. In order 
that they may be brought closely into the life 
of the country the studenta supported by 
governments or societies are distributed all 
ovei the country for their collegiate woik, but 
they congregate in particular universities for 
advanced and professional studies The dental 
school of Pennsylvania draws the largest 
number of studenta from South America and 
Australasia, Tlio engineeiing schools of Cor¬ 
nell aUraat students fiom South America 
and China, TUg Japanese ga chiefly to Cali¬ 
fornia and Columbia; the Canadians and 
Germans to Columbia and Haivnrd, the 
Hindus to CaUfoymn, and Iiarviml; the 
Russians to Illinois, In uni vci si ties whoro 
there is a lnrgc contingent from abroad cos¬ 
mopolitan oiuba huve been fonned, comprising 
all the foreign eLudenta and an equal number of 
Americans These clubs are fedora ted And 
affiliated with the European Cordfl. Tratros 
and m several institutions have clubhouses 
of their own, 13 E. S. 

For more detailed discussion of the points 
here touched upon sec the articles and reading 
references under the headings of Academic 
Costume, Athletics; Colleges, American; 
Dormitories; Fraternities; Religious 

Education, Universities 
For student life in English public schools see 
Public? Schools, also Boy Bishop ; Cock 
FlOimNtt, DOTIMITOIIY; Fagging ; GllAmlA-Tl 
.School, Private School. See nho Bacchant, 
Baocalauheus; Cahmina Buiuna, Dkguees, 
Goliards; Halls; Collects; and the articles 
on the lending universities. 
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Tlio boat way to obtain n know led go of the life in 
any American college or university ia to consult tho 
Siifdent Armifot and Lins Rica ol undergraduate nml 
alumni periodicals There are many volumes of good 
short atones of college hfa whioh portray graphically mid 
somotimes truthfully the spirit of the place. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATION, — See Fra¬ 
ternities, Student Life 

STUDENT SELF-HELP,—See Student 
Life. 

STUDENT SONGS, — See Gaudeamus 
Igituh; Student Life 

STUDENT TEACHERS, ENGLAND, ~ 
A technical term employed by the board of 
education of England nnd Wales to designate 
young men ot women over seventeen years of 
ago, sill table in lespeeb of character, health, 
and freedom fiom personal dorects, who lmvo 
for fchreo years preceding their appointment 
nUendcd a secondary school recognized as 
efficient and who have passed tho preliminary 
examination for the elementary teachers 1 
certificate or its equivalent. Student tea¬ 
chers are after appointment assigned to ele¬ 
mentary schools for the purpose of obtaining 
practice in teaching (for not more than eight 
periods a week) ana observation. In addition 
they must obtain further general education 
to the satisfaction of an inspector of the 
hoard of education Student teachers may 
be counted as part of an elementary schools tall, 
but only for twenty children in average at¬ 
tendance, At the end of a year student 
teachers arc eligible for admission to a training 


college or for recognition as unccitificnted 
teachers 

See Teachehs, Training of, under Eng¬ 
land 
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National Union of Teachers, lied Code, (London, 

tvnnaal ) 

EaNDIFOIId, P TriHiiinfl of Teachers in England and 
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STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS — An organi¬ 
zation formed in LSSS <f to awaken and niniii- 
Un\ among h\\ Chn&lkan students of tho 
United States and Canada intelligent and 
active interest in foreign missions " and in 
other wavs to promote missionary work. 
The watchword of the movement 10 " the 
evangelization of the world 111 this genera¬ 
tion Jf The movement grew out or the 
International Conference or Christian College 
Students held at Mounts Hcrmon, Mass., in 
1880 nnd the definite organization was de¬ 
cided on at a meeting of college students in¬ 
vited to Northficld by Dwight L. Moody in 
the summer of 18SS The movement whb 
incorporated under the laws of Now York 
State and him a board of trustees nnd an ad¬ 
visory committee. The executive committee 
now consists of (fix members, n general 
secretary, an assistant secretary, nn educa¬ 
tional secretary, who Torms and conducts 
mission study classes, and traveling sccre- 
tftTicB The a\n\ of the movement is to act 
aa an agency to recruit among the students in 
institutions of higher learning for foreign mis¬ 
sions conducted by dilTciont denominations 
TI 10 movement further develops interest in 
missions by publishing textbooks and pamphlets 
011 the subject and collecting subscriptions for 
the missionary field. Several conferences of 
men and women are conducted, and one inter¬ 
national convention is held every four years 
Work hna bccu done with young people con¬ 
nected with the churches And hag led to tile 
formation of tho Young People's Forward 
Movement Interest has been aroused among 
llic dilTcient denominations, each of which 
hns conducted special campaigns among the 
students of their body In the colleges the 
movement frequently woiks hand in hand 
with the Y. M. C A nnd Y. W, C. A., and in 
conjunction with the Students 1 Y M. G A it 
publishes T/le IntercoEfepinn The movement 
has spread throughout the world and is found 
in Great Britain, Germany, Auatralasia, Indin, 
and elsewhere. 

Since the origin of the Student Movement 
6104 young men nnd women, associated with it 
aa student volunteers, have been Bent from 
the United States find Canada to tho mission 
fields, In 1010-1011, 34,000 students in 661 
institutions were enrolled ni classes for iniBaion 
study, while S1&7,9G1,1G was contributed to 
tho funds of the movement, 
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STUDENTS, AGE OP COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL —See Graduation, Aoe or, 

STUDIES, — See Cou use op Study, 
Theory op, Colleges, American, auction 
on Curricula in; College Admission RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS 

STUDIES, COURSE OK. — Sgg Course 
of Study", Tiieghy or, Values, Educational 

STUDIUM GENERATE,—See Umv&n- 

BITIEH. 

STUDY. — Meaning of Study — The near¬ 
est synonym of study, as judged by common 
practice, is " memorizing 11 Other loose equiv¬ 
alents arc "learning/' or "Acquiring," or 
11 collecting facts/' or "applying the 1111111!” 
TKeaci however, arc meioly dcsciiplivo 

of such study us commonly takes place in 
schools ruitl mo, naturally, ns nmroiv as school¬ 
room practice To obtain a TcftEOVmHy bioftd 
conception of study 011c needs to look away 
fiom Llic schools to the methods followed by 
effirienfc waikcrH m thr various walks ol life 
There the most sinking fact in the presence 
of a diflieulty of some sort to ho overcome, of 
a particular need to he satisfied, of a pioblem 
to be solved, in oilier words, the presence of 
a specific purpose as the mo Live for study, 
Tho scientific invcaLigntor illustrates this 
guiding puiposc 111 tho hypothesis that lie acts 
up to prove 01 disprove. But the mcrchnnt 
illlistinlcs it, also, when he considers whafc 
goods and how many he should buy; the real 
estate agent illustrates it when he tnes to 
discovci some way of disposing of a piece of 
property the farmer illustrates 1L when he 
studies the beat method of feililizing his soil 
01 of fattening his cuttle Any field of effort 
requires study and llic fust requisite in piopcr 
study is that it bo purposive. The purpose, 
too, shall represonL n lenl need of the poiaon 
concerned, for it 1a the aolo stimulus lo energy 
for Lli q hard work Unit is to follow 

Having set up such an object to be accom¬ 
plished, them fii’D several activities that must 
follow One is tho collecting of dula that ahnll 
furnish llic law malerml foi the solution of tho 
difficulty to be ovcicomo A second is seloc- 
tiun fiom among Llic data collected, aceoulmg 
to their value, for Uie object to be uccauiphsLuid 
A third is aignnizalion of tha facts collected 
and selected, for without careful in rouge in cut. 
01 order, among such data, confusion 13 bound 
to reign. 

The solution to the difficulty that is finally 
reached is only theoretical until it has been 
tested out or applied; consequently, tho apply¬ 
ing 01 using of tho conclusions one arrives 
at consulate*, [mother vital part of proper 
study. One cannot know when one is lcnlly 
master of a given difficulty, and therefore 
n through With 1L,” until the difficulty is 


readily recognized [Mid overcome, under altered 

conditions 

These five dements, therefore, are the main 
factors in propeT sU\dy outaulo of schools; ’i.c 
the setting up of a need or difficulty to master, 
the collecting of data, Selecting from among 
them, organizing them, and testing them by 
use. The ncnicsfc aynonymfor propel "study¬ 
ing " w " thinking/' ana by such analysis of 
the term study we get some insight into what 
one is supposed to do when one thinks It 
should hei observed, however, that the word 
think is here used in an unusually broad sense, 
since it is made to j include the using of ideas, 
which very often involves doing; the farmer 
must actually have fattened cattle successfully 
according to the theory that he has developed, 
before he has thought out, _ 01 studied, bis 
pioblem sufficiently Doing is thus included 
as mi integral part of sound thin king, in this 
ease, instead of being contrasted with thinking, 
ns it often is 

It 13 easy to include other factovE as esswntul 
to proper study, in addition to the five men¬ 
tioned. Any scientific woiker, for exam pi□, 
valuta an unprejudiced, open nttiLude of imna 
as so necessary to correct results in study tlmfc 
he la likely to include provision for such an 
attiLudc as among the prominent fnctois. 

Again, ontne Freedom from subservience to 
others seems very important. Proper study 
always means independent study oi the kind 
of study in which even the initiative belongs 
to the student, Thai bemg tho ruse, provi¬ 
sion for the exercise of such independence, so 
that the study may be n Uuc cxpiession of the 
self, can well count as a seventh important 
factor in proper study. 

It is n question whether memonzing, by 
means of mere repetition or dull, should rank 
as an eighth element. Tho reasons for tho 
doubt ave foimcl in the fact that when the other 
dements of propel study aie well attended to, 
so much concontuition of attention, associa¬ 
tion, and review of ideas* uto secured that 
BiilMiratc attempts to limmome arc usually 
unnecessary, the memorizing has been accom¬ 
plished incidentally. If this is true, how per- 
veiled must be the pievniling study in the 
schools, when? most of tho time and energy 
of the student are consumed in the conscious 
efl'oi t to nicmoiizcl 

Meaning of Thoroughness in Study. — From 
tho preceding We get sortie idea of what is 
meant by thoroughness in study, Although 
demands far thoroughness aie among the inoat 
frequent heard in the schoolroom, the crude¬ 
ness With winch that term ib often conceived 
is indicated by two facts’ (a) thoroughness of 
Understanding ia often confused with thorough¬ 
ness of inemoiization as though the two 
meant much the same thing, (fr) thoroughness 
frequently signifies UiTouohness i or attention 
to everything, with partioular emphnaia on 
details, 
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According to the preceding, however, thor¬ 
ough study would be study in winch pio- 
vision was well made for the eeverM factors 
composing good study, For example, tho 
first condition of thorough study is that there 
be real puipose in tho mind of the student so 
that the woik he does shall seem to him worth 
while, A student has not thoioughly nms- 
tcied n topic, then, if lie feels indifferent to it, 
Tho topic, too, must not only seem to him 
valuable, hut it must reveal its value in one or 
maic specific problems or difficulties Only 
when one hna a specific problem or need dons 
one make selection among facts, neglecting 
tome and recognizing oLlieis as especially im¬ 
portant One reason why n lnigc part of mosL 
study, so called, ib nonsclccLivc is Lhe fact 
that it under the guidance of no pnrliculni 
purpose whatever. 

Much more needs to be said on this ciuratiou 
of tho roughness, But space will be taken hcic 
only to point out the several stages one needs 
to pass through in the thorough inns Lory of n 
subject, Fiist there is the collcelion of the 
crude material9 of knowledge Second, selec¬ 
tion should bo made from among these, mid 
the same should be organized Third, these 
organized facts should be fused with past 
knowledge and feeling until they are assimi¬ 
lated, thereby themselves becoming experience. 
And finally, uonio poitions must he converted 
into habit Them aie thus ns many as three, 
nnc\ often four, somewhat distinct step or 
stngca through which the student should pass 
in studying a topic. The tact that mo lit of 
our studying does not extend Tully thiough 
even tho first stage indicates how incomplete 
studying usually is. 

Kind of Study most Fitting In Schools — 
Such a conception of study, particularly or 
thoioughncss in study, necessitates veiy slow 
progiesa, anil theicfore a curriculum composed 
of few topics- Is it adapted, then, to use in 
school? The nnswcj depends upon what the 
school is for If tho stnndcud Tor the school 
is found in what most county outside, and if, 
thercfoic, tlic thinking within the school is 
good only to the extent that it duplicates that 
winch found mobt effective outside, then 
thcic can be no doubt but that this conception 
of study and of ll\uroughness of study must 
hold foi the school It would be unfair to 
young people to nllow them to do a kind of 
mental woik at school radically ihfifeicut from 
nndfni weaker than that which they should do 
the moment they leave the school building 

Can Children Study?—A doubt may niise 
here, however, ag to the ability of children to 
do the kind of studying suggested Are they 
capable of setting up problems and of solving 
them ns the educated adult does? Certainly 
they cannot set up and solve the same problems 
that the adult does. But who that hna lived 
close to chiklien can doubt that they arc ctm- 
utantly confronted by difficulties? Living 


means with them what it means with adults, 
iho meeting and overcoming of obstacles, 
And their study in school should bo the kind 
that will make them more successful in their 
life outside Possibly soiug pci a aim nmy 
admit that high school pupils mid perhaps 
those in the higher grades of the elementary 
school can really study, while they would 
deny such powci to youiigei children Yet, 
observe that complaints among tcnchcia of 
children’s bad habits of study begin to be 
frequent u\ the sixth and seventh grade* of 
school, The wiong hnbiLs, Ihcicfore, must have 
been formed earlier, or in the primary grades 
That locates the age when the greatest atten¬ 
tion should be given by teachers to right habits 
of study, i e, in the Hist few yeartj or school 
In considering the ability of children to 
bluffy, it should be remrmbcied that the prin¬ 
ciples of psychology, being principles, are Ap¬ 
plicable to all poisons, children and adults 
nlikc A tenoher in passing from the instruc¬ 
tion of university aLudenta to that of ten-year- 
old cluldien experiences no fundamental 
change of method That being tho ea^c, ilia 
general method of study among children 
noceasaiily duplicates m outline that of adults 
Importance and Conditions of Teaching how 
to Study —Any btudent or waste m education 
can easily reach the conclusion that the great¬ 
est souico of waslc is found in unintelligent 
methods of work by pupils 

Certainly one of our most, needed reforms is 
found in this field Yet much improvement 
in thin respect depends Upon the abandonment 
of tluec pievalcnl conceptions One of theae 
is the idea that childhood is mainly a period 
of sLorugo, a ponod foi collection of facia 
This idea belittles the child’s thinking or 
study 

The second, intimately ielated to the firbfc, 
is the notion that the school periods should be 
occupied with feeding Of all the Lei ms used 
m connection with school work it would ho 
hard to find any moio suggestive of superficial¬ 
ity than the worth lecite and recitation They 
indicate that tho work of the pupil is chiefly 
to lGpioduco, to recall, luthci Llmu to reflect 
But with iv different conception of childhood 
and a chfTcicnt name for school pciiods — for 
example, thinking periods, oi study periods — 
thcic is possibility of inculcating habits of 
work in elementary school children Lhal will 
immensely increase their efficiency. The 
third change, however, that is necessary to 
this end is the conviction that the formation 
of habits, latliei than the actjuisition of facta, 
is the dominant purpose of tho school 

Relation of Teaching to Studying —It is 
common to assume that children Jenrn how 
to study by mutation, through the instruction 
that they leceive And the argument ia that, 
whether n tenclmr presents a given topic, or a 
child studies the same topic, tho object to be 
attained in the two cases, is the eamc, and the 
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psychologicnl process ought fco he the same 
The way to tench children to study properly 
fchercfoie, is to tench properly; luul certainly 
much attention during recent years has been 
given to proper methods of teaching, 

That all seems good enough] but facts re¬ 
veal a fallacy somewhere in the argument ■— 
or in our method of teaching Foi, by re¬ 
pented tests the wntOT has discovered that 
experienced teachers will generally desenbe 
readily their method of teaching a subject, 
when they will hesitate rmd show much em¬ 
barrassment when asked to tell how they 
themselves would study, 01 have studied, the 
same subject They thus give atTong mtlica¬ 
tion thnt they do not consider the two methods 
identical Again, the method of teaching lias 
been studied so much that ono often finds in¬ 
struction that is considered good Yet the 
studying by jHipils is not ofLen piaiscd, indi¬ 
cating thnt, Bomehow, children's ways of work¬ 
ing do not keep pace with the example set 
by their touchers The tendency toward imi¬ 
tation, in short, proves insufficient And, 
finally, the aolf-relinnce necessary for intelligent, 
independent study cannot be acquired in any 
full degree by imitation, anyway; dependence 
on the teacher does not plainly lead to the 
exercise of independence 

Yet probably the original at at ament in tins 
connection is valid, i,e, tlmt the psychological 
procedures in teaching qiu! studying must be 
substantially the same, when the two are 
sound Assuming this to be true, we obtain 
hero a very senaua criticism of even the so- 
called good teaching of the present time 
There is somethin# radically wrong with it, 
since it fails to teach good methods of study 
One way of locating and overcoming the 
difficulty is for teachers to make a far more 
extensive study of their own method of study 
tlmn they lmvo hmetoforo made Tho fact 
is that teachers, as a rule, are in their own 
work ^ mainly mere collectors of the crude 
materials of knowledge. They arc creaturos 
of habit, and their methods tua liugcly those 
carelessly acquired in childhood. The'factors 
composing proper study, ns cimm mated yn 
the earlier part of this nrticle, are seldom 
illusLrntcd by them in then own study; and. 
if they were, requested to show how those 
factors arc involved in the study of ordinary 
school subjects, they could not do it A far 
more intelligent method of study on their 
own part is thereforo the first step necessary 
in establishing a better method among pupils. 
Scope of this Problem — Enough has been 
Bald, perhaps, lo suggest that teaching and 
sLudying ate very intimately related, And 
the Utter is probably aa brand as the former, 
Indeed, if we keep in mind that proper study 
includes independent exorcise of initiative, as 
in the formulation of questions, the outlining 
of methods of attack on pi obtains, ole., it 
nmy seem to some that method of study is 


oven a broader subject, than is method of 
teaching, ill the ordinary sense, 

There nrc a general and a special method 
of study, too, just ns in tcaohing, That is, 
theic arc brand principles of study, such as 
me very tentatively outlined at the beginning 
of this article, jiiat ns thoio are general piinci- 
ples of method in touching And there arc 
also na mfltty special methods oT study as there 
aro special blanches of knowledge, just as there 
arc? the special methods of teaching the different 
school subjects, 

Factors in Proper Study as Standards for 
Judging Textbooks, — According to the theory 
of study that has been lime offered, the center 
of mteiesfc is always a problem of some sort 
The mere collection of data 01 of facts without 
reference to the solution of some question 
limy be work, but it is not study in the proper 
aeiise of the term The problem must bo ono 
thnt appeals to the learner, too, ao as to bo the 
basis foi his estimating of values, and tha 
various facts that arc presented must bo se- 
looted with reference to such ft question, and 
organized mound that centci In these re¬ 
quirements we have a valuable standard for 
judging the quality of textbooks in history, 
geography, and other subjects, 

A textbook that is written from the point 
of view of the scientist, and that thus ignores 
the lckitionahip of the subject matter to the 
purposes of the lcainei, is fundamentally poor 
Moat books attempt to touch the learner'a 
interest at some points, to bo sure; but the 
1 equipment Uci'G is that the text be built 
around practical questions that appeal to the 
pupil Ceitmnly there me very few books 
of this sorlj outside of texts in beginning read¬ 
ing, Most oi them would need to be rewritten 
entirely, to meet this test Even aside from 
this essential, tlieir oiganization is extremely 
faulty. Indeed, it ig not at all uncommon foT 
the texts that arc used by eleven-year-old 
children to violate the simplest rules of com¬ 
position. such ns those children fire held 
responsible for in their own written woikfrom 
day to day, As one pi oof of this statement 
ono needs to be reminded only that the mar¬ 
ginal headings such as are found in many texts 
arc usually prepared aftei, not before, the 
text hnft been written Yet there ia not one 
writer m twenty that can proceed clearly by 
M points,” and make every statement bear 
closely on a given question, without having 
carefully worded that quesLion in advance. 
These facts explain one of the difficulties in 
teaching children how to study, for the text¬ 
books themselves too often tend to defeat 
that purpose by furnishing a bad examplo of 
thinking, 

These Factors as Standards for Judging 
Curricula, and Methods of Teaching, — Aa 
hns been stated, good Btudymg or good think¬ 
ing is that kind that has been found most 
effective m meeting the ordinary difficultioa in 
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life It centers in ft real difficulty, and pays due means merely nn imitator, anyway; since 
attention to oi^amzation, relative values, eLc modern educational theory gives him nn indc- 

According to this standard, n good study is, first pendent personality that is to bo unfolded 
of nil, one composed of live problems; then due through education, the gaze oF Mic educator 
regard muat be paid to organization of facts should be riveted on the child himself How 
used Tor their solution, to their lclalivo values, he woikfl is one of the prominent questions, and 
etc And a good curriculum, as a whole, ia how he ought to work is another, Considera- 
one in which caoli branch of knowledge that tion of either of theso questions means caroful 
is included meets these requirements If the attention to his lift bits of study; and serious 
curriculum fails to do this, it thereby ignores attention to both signifies a radical shift in 
the very habits of thought thnfc wc desire, by viewpoint from that which now prevails 
means of its subject matter, to inculcate in F M. hi. 

pupils. It would seem worse than ridiculous References; — 

for a curriculum to show little or no regard fui Dewey, John Haw Wo Thinl, (Now York, lDIO) 
organization of its contents, when the habit Eauiiaht, Lip* . D Teaching Children to Slwhi 
of organizing ideas carefully is one of the aims Ko ^ D S!i“j\ m, j/<m to study, and Teaching How 
of a school. ( Yet, strange to say, bndly or- to Study (Boston, 1009 ) 

gfinized curiicula are almost the uilc, rather 

than the exception Many makers of curiiauln STUDY PERIODS. — $co School Man- 
assume that their woik, somehow, is not sub- agement. 
jeet to standards; and in taking that position 

they throw upon the classroom LcacW the STUPIDITY. — See Dullness. 
choice between overhauling the curriculum 

completely before presenting it ( and picsent- STUPOR —The abnormal condition in 
ing it without reference to good habits of which the mental processes appear to ba 
study The makcis of our cuiriciik are among suspended This depends upon diminished 
the persons prominently responsible for the attention or upon an inhibition or the mental 
bad habits of thinking clmi act eristic of pupils processes, or upon a motor inhibition. That 
The teacher's method is responsible, for it ib not always due to the lack, of mental pro- 
meeting the same standards as the curriculum ceases is indicated in those cases in which tlio 
For the two are means for the game ends, and stuporous condition is later explained by the 
only when the two illustrate foicibly the clc- individual as having been due to nn inhibition, 
ments or propel thinking aio tha clcsirablo of movement caused by fearful or frightful 
habits likely to bs established in the children. thoughts, which ate later remembered and 
The Point of View —It is customary, in recounted. It is found as a symptom lii many 
discussing instruction, to fasten attention discuses, ns in intoxication (qA.), paresis 
primarily upon the teacher. It is the teacher's epilepsy (g a,), hysteria (f/.w.j, dementia pre cox 
manner, the teacher's form of questions, the (q v ), mania (g.u.), melancholia ( q.v.) } and in 
teachei's blackboard woik, etc., that are idiots and imbeciles It is related to catalepsy 

rcfeired to in books tieatmg of instruation, (q.v.) and to ecsUey S. I, F. 

Ill fact, most books foi teachers are on the 

subject of teaching, That is a very curious STURM, JOHANN (1507-1580) — Ger- 
faot, since the. school docs not exist for the man educator, born nt Buhlcidcn in tno Eijoi 
teacher but for the pupil, It is, in fact, tho district. After being educated with the 
pupils' activities in which wo arc primarily children of Count von Mumlerachcid, lie wqb 
interested, For that reason, when a super- sent to Li&gO to the school of tho Brethren of 
intendent or a supervisor enters a clnssroom, £he Common Life (f/u.). The orgnnizalion 
his eyes should be directed hist of all to the and work here seem lo have been impressed 
children themselves; and instruction should, on his mindj for lie was certainly indebted to 
he judged in terms of what Ihe pupils do, not m the Brethren in his own organization at otrass- 

terms of the teachei's doings. burg From 1524 to 1520 he was a student 

Emphasis on study —-right habits of study— and then a toaclicr at fcho University of Louvain 
recognizes this position; it places the center where he also assisted Rudiger Reach in prinb- 
of gravity of the school in the pupil The ing a Bcrics of classical texts Tukon to Faria 
extent to which we need a change in this re- by his business affairs in 1529, he remained 
epeefc is convincingly shown in the quantity there and from 1530 to 1530 lie lectured on the 
of literature on teaching compared with the claries and dialectic. In the latter year he 
quantity on studying The maxim. M As was invited to Strassburg as Rector of tho new 
is the teaohci, so is the school/' has muck truth gymnasium Through his rclationa with Mar¬ 
in it; but it does not signify that the tcaclier tin Buccr at Strassburg, Stuim cm.bro.cccL the 
is the " whole thing." The teacher may speak Protestant faith. His first task was to inspeafc 
good English without securing good English tho schools of Strassburg, and ns a result he rec- 
From the pupil, So in vciymany other respects ommended in the Rat&chlaff an die och/ut/ijjrni 
her example gives no guarantee oi the results (1538) the establishment of one big gymnasium 
in the child, Rut since the child is by no with six classes, as at Liige. This scheme was 
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adopted, but the courses in each of the two 
lowest elapses extended over two years and the 
ABCilaiian class also extended ovci the samo 
period In a very short time Hie school num¬ 
bered 600 pupils In 15G7 the ledionea pub- 
fi'en 1 , or Advanced course following the last 
class of the gymnasium, were recognized as a 
dogicc-gr anting academy with Sturm as Rector 
pcrpdures, The cumculiim of the school was 
entirely classical, the end Lo be attained being 
sapient, ct cloqitens 7 nelaa, as Sbilim stated iil 
his program Bui it tended lo become a very 
narrow course in which the whole time of the 
student was devoted to llictoric and style. 
Iimlalion of the classical oiatoivs, especially 
Ciccio and Demosthenes, was the chief end 
desired. Livy and Ilomer received hardly any 
attention Religion was not given the empha¬ 
sis which might be expected, while the ical 
subjects, Although inferred to in 1538, were not 
taught directly until 15G5 and then thunigh 
Cheek and Latin tc\lu. .Sluim wfla in fact 
chielly mteicalcd n\ alyte and rhetoric, to thm 
end dinmatic peifonnances vac introduced 
in 15C5 Sturm's influence vns very cxlcn- 
Mvo and wiclcapiead, not only tlnougli his 
own pupils, but thiough Ins personal orgnnizn- 
lion of schools and school systems, he chow 
up the ordinances of the school ab Lftinngcn 
[hffes ^choice Lamngame) l and an old pupil 
drew up the Wlirtlemboig school ordinances 
(1559), which were copied in the Urmia wick 
school oidinances (I5G9), which in. turn wcic 
used as a model in the Saxon school 01 lU nances 
(I5S0) In England Ins influence cannot bo 
estimated, but iL mufti have been great As- 
chn .111 (q a ) was m regular correspondence with 
him mu! pays a gieat tribute to him in tho 
Scholemader The Jesuits weic piobably in¬ 
debted to some extent lo the Stiassbmg school, 
although Sturm mlmiLs tlmt he burrowed from 
them (o 71 o.?/j“is preveep Its insUtiUnque usque 
(uleo prorune abest i\t a nostris fontibits da mtla 
esse vulcalw) Stm m's strength lay in hia 
ability aa art organizer and as a maelcr qf 
rlietoiic ftud style, subjects on which he lec¬ 
tured in the academy, tho only teaching 
done by him 8 tin m was a copious writer, and 
waw the author uf many textbooks unit several 
educational works Ilia Schoolbook. 1 ! include 
JSducalia pumhs hngitte (11 LnLin grammm), 
jVeaniffL'iis (11 Lnlm lender fur bcginnoia), 
Ojio/j last icon puerile Argcnluiense Partitioned 
ilialccliCiE, In pailUioncs oratoyias Ciccionis 
dialogue , and many oLhci books on style. 
Of interest for educational theory and piaeliee 
arc the following De htcrarum ludis recle 
apenentha kber (1555), Nobilitaa hlcrala\ 
L)e educutione jmjicLjmj Epislohe classics, 
Epistole acaifcmicie The De htemnun. ludis 
fipenendifi gives the plan of organization of the 
new gymnasium; beginning with a discussion 
of the value of knowledge ami study Stuim 
goes an lo dihciibs the question of teachers and 
their salaries, the relation of pm cuts to the 


school, the entrance r&quhomenta, the dis¬ 
cipline and conduct of tho pupils, and tho 
provision of facilities for poor children Then 
follows the organization of the school into 
classes, the whole couise continuing fiorn tho 
age of seven to twenty-one Sturm discusses 
the value of tho division of pupils into separate 
classes, a system borrowed fioni the Bicthrcn, 
The class divisions recommended in tins pro¬ 
gram were not the same as those finally 
adopted The cumculiim and method of 
teaching in each class tvre discussed fiom tho 
lowest to tho last year of tho academy. The 
last chapter i.q devoted to tho teachers and tho 
importance of their example for the pupils 
In 1GG5 this program was ievised in the Euia- 
lok tj etateffi, 01 instructions to the class 
teachers on the work of the lcspeotive classes 
Sturm remained At the head of Lhc gymnasium 
and academy until 1581 when he became em¬ 
broiled in icfigious disputes and was compelled 
on account of "old age and other cruises 11 to 
retire He maintained a lively inter eat m 
tho school until hia death 111 1689. 

References — 

DitiNA-tio, [I Amcrimn Journal qf Education, VohlV, 
lip UJ7-IB2, 401-111) 
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STUTTERING —See Speech Defects, 

SUBCONSCIOUS — The term la a com- 
prohonsiva designation for the status of mani¬ 
fold operations and lelntions participating 
111 Lite mental economy that pioccod undci 
loweicd conscious direction, m a more re¬ 
stricted usagQ il carries a. variable implication 
that such pioccclures arc more 01 less systema¬ 
tized ami play a modifying or iis.ui ping rfllc 
in the expression of the personality In the 
normal mental life the distribution of con¬ 
scious ness presents degrees of mtcntnesfa and 
explicitness confoiinable to a useful guidance 
of consideration and conduct. Functions 
achieve an a will enesa suitable to then m- 
genoy and need of deliberation or regulation, 
Acquisitions nt first dehbeiatc and conscious 
are, when habitual, carried on with reduced 
attention and control The automatisms thus 
provided for in the very constitution of 
the psychophysiological endowment leniam a 
Blandnrd condition of subconscious function¬ 
ing In Lyrically complex mental occupations, 
tho subsidiaiy, supporting^ semi mechanical 
processes aro conducted wiLh lowered over¬ 
sight aiuI bring their ordered issues unob- 
trudivcly, while the dominant consideration. 
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goes oat to the reflective, novel, sLuchoua factors 
in purpose or aituntiou. In terms of attention 
thcie ia ever a focus ancl a margin, and the 
naeociationnl selection fioin the marginal 
ureas of the next focal element conditioiib the 
progress and oLgnnization of thought mul of 
thoughtful conduct. Subconscious facilita¬ 
tion thus becomes a standard factor of menial 
operations The habit of mind thus formed 
appears in subconscioua impressionism , the 
taking m with lowcied and difiuscd attention 
of scnsoiy stimuli and perceptive elements. 
Tire variable attention attitude necessary to 
incite orderly and purposeful conduct provides 
for a large range of subconscious actions. 

The mental state, conditioned by the depth, 
variety, and distribution of consciousness, 
fmtlrcr conditions the train of thought aa 
provided by the acquired mechanism, but 
finds ita most significant issue in conduct 
States of absent-mindedness furnish the larg¬ 
est and moat domestic variety of subcon¬ 
scious procedures, acting on a suggestion 
without awareness of its source; an absorption 
in one mental area shutting out the awareness 
of another plainly available area; the unin¬ 
tentional performance of an unclcgircd but 
habituated acLion, the confusion of parts of 
two actions or processes simultaneously 01 
successively undertaken, the recuricneo of 
older habits under altered and innpprop 1 into 
euiTomrdings; the similar misinterpretation of 
a situation but with a rectification beforo the 
response is foinmlntcd, — such are some of 
the formula! of mental lapses lllustiating the 
participation of subconscious procedures. In 
bo far a a they aro organized and entertain a 
purpose, they bear the stamp of personal, 
individual behavior. They become fully 
matured and tend toward the abnormal under 
computer withdrawal of normal conscious ness, 
and constitute the automatisms of sleep¬ 
walking, trance, hypnosis It is possible to 
carry out a description of such handi¬ 
capped states in terms of functions preserved 
altered, or curtailed, such description will 
refer to the measure of receptive awareness and 
interpretation of the environment (incorpora¬ 
tion), of the adjustment to the mcmoiy con¬ 
tinuum and self-relations (oiicjiinUon); of tho 
sense of directive acceptance, assertion, or 
guidance of conduct (initiative) The partial 
and irregular retention or loss of one or more 
of these phases of mental operations illumi¬ 
nates such states ng dreaming, somnambulism, 
hypnosis, trance, automatic writing, etc The 
partial, and m part obscure, redisposition of 
mental function is significant in terms of the 
aLtered relations of conscious and subcon¬ 
scious factors. The fact that drug action will 
selectively and even capriciously induce Lliese 
forfeitures, partial retentions, and irregular 
relations of normal privileges, argues for a 
definite, if unknown, rearrangement of nervous 
processes There must be added the lendoncy 


for such departure from noimal rclntiong to 
fall back upon the ficcr, less controlled, asso¬ 
ciative stream, typically represented in dreams 
The dream reset von represents the subcon¬ 
sciously nvnilable (tosome the suppressed) mate¬ 
rial, frrnl from selective domination The more 
logical dream, the acted dream (somnambulism), 
represent the usurpation of a suppressed or 
submerged purpose exercised without arousing 
the usual conscious concomitants of directive 
fiction. Hypnosis represent a more arlifieml 
and exlrnncously suggested content for Buch ele¬ 
vation of sub com emus procedures into conduct. 

These nbbiovintcd and inadequate formula] 
suggest the variety of relation between conscious 
nnd subconscious factors in departure from their 
normal relation nnd on the way lo tho abnoi nml 
The mobt sinking and most fertile llluBLra- 
dona within the abnormal field arc derived 
from hysterical sLalos. (Sec Hysteiua ) 
Here, as in the suggested aiiieslhcsias of hyp¬ 
nosis, Lhe fields of unawaicness or disability, 
withdrawn from conscious direction, arc ac¬ 
cessible to subconscioua stimulation and sug¬ 
gestion, and through these means may be 
reinstated in Lhe normalized consciousness 
Deepen and widen the gap in the relation, 
systematize the detached dommnnec, nnd Lhcre 
develop transitory stnLca and the more tena¬ 
cious conditions of dual or altered person ah Ly, 
— the complex culmination of disturbance in 
the relation of conscious to subconscious phases 
of the mental life, in such cases disruptive, nml 
ils successive dominances in competitive and 
destructive rivalry. Complexity still com¬ 
bines with the depth of the fisburo; the reality 
or pervasiveness, the interference with normal 
functioning, wiLli the scope nnd content of 
the rival menial lives, Detailed analysis 
again reveals that what is dominant in one 
consciousness is subconscious in another; 
what is withdrawn fiom one coordinated Bys- 
tom is yet subconsciously present. 

Tho above exposition is in terms of the sub- 
con scions as affiliated to normal procedure. 
The theory of the M subliminal self" takes a 
different view, and argues for a far more inde¬ 
pendent, oven transcendent functional Bpliero 
for the M subliminal," and makes way for a 
psychology of different perspective than that 
currently recognized (See Myers, Unman 
Personality , 2 vola 1003.) In very different 
temper guch writers as Morton Prince, The 
Dissociation of a Personality , 1000, and Boris 
Sidra, Psyehopathological Researches in Jlfen- 
tal Dissociation , 1002, hold that the abnormal 
phenomena, particularly those concerned with 
functionally disorganized personalities, demand 
more intricate theories of conscious as well as 
subconscioua relationships. The extent and 
complexity of the rcolm of the subconscious 
give place to legitimate variations in interpre¬ 
tation, which do not detract from tho recogni¬ 
tion of the comprehensive r6lo of sub cons eioUH 
procedures in modern psychology. J r J. 
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References: — reality by ideal meanings, going from super- 

Jabtjiow, J The Subconscious (Boston, icon,) fioml sense perception up to self-consciousness 
MuBWi, F, XV H. flunum personalia (London, ns the highest reality and truth, in which 

rniNLE, Mouton - The Di^aatwn of Pe reality ns fliibjcct and ideal meaning ftg predi- 
CNow York, LOOfl-) cate completely mtei penetrate each other 

.SiDia, B PsychopatholaoifOl Research in Mental i)ia- Thll9 the goal of judgment \3 readied; kliowl- 
aociaticji (London, ia 02 .) e clgc afl( | | )eltl g become one 

Upon tlio whalo the modem tendency of 
SUBJECT.—A term used to express the logic ig to substitute a general relational 

reality, or conception, to which the predicate theory of judgment for the subject-predicate 

of judgment refers. Following the grammat- theory. The influence of ih at hematics has 

leal analogy, the logical theory of judgment been of chief importance in this regal'd j for 

wne first built up on a subject-predicate basis. there seems to be no seme in tUBtinguialnng 

From the first, however, there was an attempt subject and predicate in a proposition expreas- 

to penetrate below the more linguistic distinc- big an equation or other mathematical function, 

tion and find gome ultimate Units correspond- AH the terms seem to bo on the game level, and 

ing to it. Upon Iho whole, two methods have judgment seems to consist simply of the state- 

been pursued. According to one, the ultimate ment of the relation that eomuiClB them This 

object of knowledge is always an individual, on theory is now being developed ns the logical 

individual being defined ns that capable of basis of Neo-realism Relations and terms 

existence on its own account. These intli- (or things, elements, existences, anti subsis- 
vidunlg have ndjcfilivnl qualities and 1 elationg, fences or essences) both exist equally in objec- 
which, when aLated, form the predicate The live nature, and are independent of and “ ex.- 
csscntiftl fcrAit of the predicate ji& distinct from tcrnnl 11 to each other Knowledge itself [s 
the subject is thus that it cannot exist alone but simply one oT the external relations into which 
is always attached to a real individual. The tilings may enter without being affected 
above view is, in effect, the Aristotelian, which thereby This movement ib still too new to 
was embodied in the scholastic logic, It exhibit the method by which it expects to 
identified "subject" and u substance." avoid the difficulties that have beset every 
There wore difficulties about the genuine real- sysLem of atomistic pluralism from the meta" 
ity of individual physical things as exhibited physica of the Megaric school to tlmt of 
to sense perception, and even in Aristotle Herbert 

there is another strain according to which not Those who deny that the subject-predicate 
the individual, but the form or universal, as relation is the pioper form of judgment or 
nmnifcsLcd in the particuki, is the title object knowledge treat it as either a purely linguistic 
of knowledge. Exaggerated emphasis upon 01 a merely psychological nrnttci As psy- 
the individuality of the subject was the logical cliological, the subject stands for the term 
basis or scholastic Nominalism, na like emphasis that happens to como first to mind, 01 for that 
upon the universal nature of the object of winch is best known and be3fc established in 
knowledge was Lho source of " Hcnlisin li In a pnrticulai individual's mental history The 
general, the way out was at least suggested predicate expresses the term that happens to 
by AriBtotie Individuate were regarded ns suggest itself Intel in time, or else that winch 
forming a graded series of hierarchical classes, is new to the individual and still in pioccsa 
from sensible physical tilings through human of learning and assimilation. The distinction, 
souls, higher BpinUial essences up Lo divine in other words, is wholly 1 dative to the in- 
apmfc,— a class with ^ unique m&mbcr dmdnnVa growth in knowledge, bavins nothing 
Theso classes were regarded ns objectively real to do with the realities known 
Thua they were at once universal ns regards In regard to the subjcct-prcdicnto diatinc- 
thq particulars included within them, and in- tion, like ninny others, pragmatism (<r.iO nt- 

dividiial m virtue of the objective unity of tlio tempts to mediate between the idealistic 
class. When particulars were known, it wna and the v enlistee theories, It staita with the 
really this inclusive generic unity which was principle termed merely Psychologioal by Nco- 
bnowiij na, for eximiplc, lire know a table by realism, namely, that the subject stands for 
recognizing the class character of table it the old and eslabliahed in knowledge, the prcdi- 
mumrcsla ^ cato for the new and still growing. It intcr- 

Tha other way of interpreting the subject- preta the logical dislAnotiuna of miff virtual and 
predicate distinction is that of moderni deal iam. general, cxislential and ideal, which have been 
The subject is the ultimate reality known; embodied in the olasgio theories of judg- 
fcnp predicate ia an ideal meaning referred to merit from this standpoint But it holds 
tine reality na its qualification _ Absolute that the growth of knowledge is not merely 
reality and true knowledge alike imply the psychological, but real. There te a. gtnu- 
synthetia unity of world and mind, thing and me rcconatraction of the old through its 
meaning, object and self Thug there is, qualification by the new. This conception of 
l/hctcJoTc, a hierarchical system of judgments, judgment is assimilated to tlio biological pro- 
occording to tho degree of the qualification of aegs of reachiptafcion in growthp knowing being 
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accordingly treated as this process of organic 
rendaptafeion brought to intentional control 

J. L, 

For SuDJEcr in another of its meanings aoe 
Self. 

SUBJECTIVE — A term used in antithesis 
to obicotivGj to describe nil those states and 
qualities which belong to the inner life or the 
individual, Thus, n vibiation of luminiferous 
ether is an objective fact, while a sensation 
of light or a sensation of color is a subjective 
cxpeucncc, An emotion may be described m a 
purely subjective state, since it has no external 
pfliftllcl, C. II J 

SUBLIMINAL SELF, —*• Sec Psychical 
Research; Sun cows cious 

SUBNORMAL CHILDREN OR DEFEC¬ 
TIVES — See Exceptional Children 

SUBSIDIES —Sec Affoutionment; High 
Schools, Support op, National Govern¬ 
ment and Education. 

SUBSTITUTE TEACHER, — See Teacher, 

SUBSTITUTIONAL METHOD,—In cor¬ 
recting the habitual crroia of pupilstwo methods 
are employed; (1) nn inhibitive method or 
(2) a subs lit ut ion a 1 method The former lays 
the emphasis upon making the child conscious 
of hia eiror. nnd stimulating him to sclf- 
restiftint mul sclf-correcLion; the latter upon 
focussing hia attention on a parallel or competi¬ 
tive mode of achieving the same end The 
inhibitive method depends on the powei of the 
oinld to legist the well-worn path of least re¬ 
sistance and consciously to outline the modi¬ 
fied channel of action along which the appro¬ 
priate iespouse is to issue, until practice makes 
it perfect The substitutional method aims 
at the establishment of n totally new mode of 
response that has as little as possible m com¬ 
mon with the former ineffective mcinonzation 
or habit The tubsliLutional method &cems 
best m the correction of vciy stubborn habits 
or ill the coirection of ordnmiy errors or in¬ 
efficiencies possessed by young children who 
have not yet attained a large power o£ in¬ 
hibition and conscious self-direction, The 
efficacy of the substitutional method depends 
upon the foresight and control of the teacher 
moic largely than the inhibitive method, 
which 19 capable of self-applicalion in larger 
degree Thus, childlen who stutter arc nob 
practiced in inhibition and conscious correc¬ 
tion, but are taught to overcome the habit by 
flinging words containing the troublesome 
letters, A cramped handwriting is made free, 
not by trying to modify the finger action, but 
by using an extremely different at Lack, tho 
whole arm movement, developed fust through 


full round rhytlimia exercises and later through 
letters and words H. 8. 

Sec Coiirection of Ehhohb, Method of; 
IIadit 

SUBTRACTION. — Of tho four fundamen¬ 
tal pioccsscs of arithmetic, subtraction is 
peculiar in the faet that the world has come 
to no general agreement aa to how the opera¬ 
tion should be performed. Even the language 
of the process is unsettled, since a business man 
would say, "Deduct what I owe and hand mo 
the balance ” or " hand me the real” Ho 
would not say, " Subtract what I owe rmd hand 
me Lho remainder.” Even in the schools the 
woid &ubhaction lias not been universal. 
Fibonacci (1202), for example, u&es eihact in¬ 
stead of subbacJ, and Cardan (q u,) uses the 
best term of all, ddrnct , A name that for a 
long time seemed likely to conquer was sub- 
dudion (from sub t uudei, aild due ere, to lead, 
subtraction coming from sat + trahero , to 
draw, drag, take) Thus Ramus (15GD) uses 
this term, and Sclumerus, his editor (1580 
edition), uses both suMuco and lollo. Digges 
(1579), in liis English arithmetic, says; 11 To 
subtlucc or suhLrny any sflme, ig wittily to 
pull a less fro ti bigger nuber ” Such terms nB 
diminish (rfumnuere), cavare, Jarre, chafe, and 
deduct lpivc also been used 

Even where subtract was common it is a 
cuiious fact Lhat for nearly three centuncs 
the spelling subslraci was generally used, and 
it is found among comparatively illiterate 
people even now. Thus in a woik by Clich- 
toveua (1503) substTQctio is used, although 
sublractonc and subtraki also appear, The 
explanation seems to bo that the Latin su6 
becomes either sub (sonb) or sous in early 
Fiench, and that suhlracho becomes sondrac- 
hon. and also soilfcsJracJLoiL (ns in Savonne’s 
work of 15G3) Hence in the early French 
works, and even m the Latin arithmetics 
printed in Pans about 1500, the A crept in, 
From Fiance it pnssed ovci to Holland, ao tlmt 
we have siibefriictio in the Latm works pub¬ 
lished there It also went over to England 
and became the common form until the nine¬ 
teenth century, both there and in America, 

The unnecessary and difficult words jiunu- 
end and subtrahend are adaptations from the 
Latin n uni crus miniicndus (number to bo 
diminished) and niunern* subtrahendus (num¬ 
ber to lie subtracted). It would be better, m 
teaching* if we might use the oTigmni phrnacB 
to-day. or adopt some of the other phrases 
that the world has generally used, Buch as 
11 the higher and the lower number, 11 " the 
upper nnd under,” ” total and less,” "total 
and abatement,’' and ,f debt and payment. 1 ' 
Such changes in general customs arc Dot easily 
made, however, and can only come slowly as 
the sense of the people realizes the wisdom of 
abandoning common forms. The word re- 
7nainder lifts never bcoii popular, and is rarely 
4 *17 
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used outride the school to-day. The words 
rest and balance arc the common terms of 
business, and the former was long used in the 
schools, We have also had such words ns 
rcs/o, resle, remay ndcr, reningncs, remauier, 
rchqna, -icsidiiaf, rcKctitm, mid (hflcrence used 
quite generally, nncl, as nliGacly stated, we 
have even yet hy no means settled upon the 
best term in our language 

The process Itself has undereono many 
changes, A few illustrations will seivo to 
.show the efforts that have been made to settle 
upon something tlmt will command the sup¬ 
port of the business world as well nS the 
school, 

1. Complementary Subtraction. —To subtract 
8 from 13, we ndd tlie complement of S (that 

i@, 10 — 8) to 13, nnd then take 
U? 13 away 10 The method is very old, 

8 _2 being found in Dlmgknra fau.), m 

5 the popular woik of Ricsn (q u,), 

and in the firsL printed nnfchmcLic 
(H78), It had Borne stmuling in tins country 
owing to the fact that it appealed in the 
popular an til me tie published by Pike late m 
the eighteenth century. It is tile method 
of CDloganthina used to-day. 

2, Uarroiumo and Repaying* —In. this ex¬ 

ample we would say n 4 — 9 is lm- 
124 possible, so we bonow l from the 

30 tens, then 14 - 9 B; we now re- 

85 pay live 1 by adding it to 3, and 

have 12 — 4 m 6 " Tlio expression 
4t to borrow jl came from the use of the 
abacus (gw 1 ). This was and is one ol the 
most popular plans that the world lu\s known, 
and in some rogpucta it is the best of all the 
methods from tho standpoint of the com¬ 
puter, It appears in such well-known works 
ns those of Widnmn (14S9), Rieac (g v.), 
Cardan (g.w), Rccorde (n l?.), Coekei, and 
Sfortunati, not to speak of hundreds of later 
an tlimctics 

3 Shn-ple Botr'Owhig —In this example wo 
would say 41 14 - 0 = G, 11 - 3 ~ 8 " This 

hns becomo somewhat more popular 
124 tlian the preceding one because it is 
30 slightly pftAcr to explain, although 
85 computers generally find the otheT 

the more rapid. The method is an 
old one, appearing in the works of Rabbi 
hen Ezra (early twelfth century), who recom¬ 
mended beginning at the left and looking 
ahead to taka care of the borrow mg Tho 
left-to-right plan was common in the Orient 
in the Middle Agea, and it had as piommcnt 
an advocate ns Ramus ( q,i ») in Europe 

4 7Vie Addition Afeftod —Tins consists 
in finding the number that must be added to 
the smaller number to mnkc the larger one. 
It is also called the making-change method, 
tind because it wna used extensively in the 
Austrian schools in llie nineteenth century it 
often goes by tho name of Austrian method 
In this example wo would say. 7-f-6=13, 


9 + 5 ~ 14, 1 + l = 2, writing the 6. 5, 
2-13 and 1 m the proper places, The plan 
87 is not so old as the others already 

256 described, but it is found in tho 

works of Butco (1559) and a few 
other sixteenth-century writcia. 

The educational question involved is easy 
to state but difficult to answer 'Which is the 
best of these methods foT use in the Bchools? 
If the test were to be tho case of explanation 
by the pupil, one answer would be given, if 
it were to be the usage of parents and of the 
geneinl public, another answer would be forth¬ 
coming; and if itivGY b to be speed aiul accuracy, 
there would bo still another reply Each 
method can be sufficiently explained, foi no 
explanation is very serious If we were leally 
serious m the theory we would not say that 
<f 4 — 7 is impossible/' buicc the result is — 3 
and since we could curry on subtraction in 
arithmetic as we do in algebra, by tho aid of 
negative numbers, if wo chose so to do Tho 
question of explanation may, therefore bo 
dismissed as not a serious one, particularly 
as wo arc coining to recognize that there ia 
little value in having a child repeat analyses 
of this kind Experience seems to favor the 
addition method on the giound of speed and 
accuracy, blit it is handicapped by the fact 
that parents aie not generally familiar with 
it ana distrust innovations that are not un¬ 
questionably for the better. It Beema prob¬ 
able, therefore, that this method must gain 
ground slowly, but that it stands a good chance 
of becoming the common quo in time,. Tho 
difference m speed for the ordinary citizen 
who is not a technical computer ia not so great 
ns to causa him to champion a method that he 
did not learn na a child, and hence the question 
ia not likely to be Bottled speedily, D. E. S. 

SUCCESSION OP SCHOOL SUBJECTS, 
ORDER OF, IN THE TIME SCHEDULE 

— See School Management, 

SUETONIUS (OAIUS SUETONIUS 
TRANQUILLUS).— Ilomnn advocate and 
author, born about 75 a d, Ho was private 
BccrcUry (tnnpistcr epislolarum) to Hadrian, 
but was dismissed in 121 and spent the rest of 
lus life in literary activity, Suetonius wrote the 
Lives of the Cmsars (De Vila Cwsarum) from 
Julius Lo Domitian, biographies of famous men 
(De intis iHuslribus), dealing originally with 
poets, orators,historians, philosophers, scholars, 
and rhetoricians, but of these only a few of tho 
lives of the poets (De yactis), scholars (De 
pveunmaheis), aYid rhetoricians (De rhcforicis) 
are extant While these works bKow no his¬ 
torical insight and arc mainly rkatorionl exer¬ 
cises, they aie valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of Roman life Entirely lost is an 
encyclopedic work, Pratum or Praia, which 
was piobably one of the sources from which 
Isidore of Seville (q.u.) drew. 
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SUGGESTIBILITY, — Sec Suggestion, 

SUGGESTION, — In the more specific 
sense, suggestion refers to the influencing of 
another's thoughts or actions by the intrusion 
of ideas, which arouse no effective icsistance, 
mid leave the subject with the feeling of supply¬ 
ing the initiative to his conduct. Such sugges¬ 
tion may be carried to almost any extent, may 
be simple or complex, direct or indirect, and 
even unintentional. The term accjuucg mean¬ 
ing wiLh referenco to the self-assertion 01 initio,* 
tive of the normal state, m virtue of which 
we claim our thoughts and actions ns our own. 
Any marked lowenng of this directive guid¬ 
ance, any weakness of will or assertiveness, and 
yot more markedly any tempcramentnl com¬ 
placency opens the door lo suggestion, which 
in turn will be successful just in proportion 
on the one hand to the slightness of the resist¬ 
ance which it meets and on the other to that 
which it offera through the natural accepta¬ 
bility of its content. The mind off its guard, 
or indolently disposed, yields to suggestion, or 
again, with lcfcrence to tempting situations 
its natural suggestibility leads to acquiescence, 
while equally contributory to the result is the 
disposition of the subject, fcho measure of his 
instinctive confoimity, his tendency to pnssive 
obedience or compliant acceptance The fac¬ 
tors are all present in the " forcing JJ trick of 
the sleight-of-hand performer who offers a 
group of cards from which any one ig to bo 
chosen, but at Lhc very moment or choice 
dcrtly gives n favorable position to the one lie 
wishes to be selected Tho thing must be 
done quickly; the clioosei is likely to be a 
liLlle flustered, and the net arouses little motive 
Jot self-expression PcvsmsKm ns a form of 
suggestion must be similarly used The ap¬ 
peal must be subtly ndchessed so as not to 
arouse antagonism; lb must woo and win, not 
command and defeat, it must not impose but 
only imply the desired issue, leaving the lntLcr 
free to follow from the presentation as the 
natural result of the subject's own lcflections 
and motives. 

Suggestions in the normal sphere are thus 
either more distinctively illustrative of the 
modus operand, the make-up of then appeal 
(an elaborate instance is the speech of Antony 
over tho body of Ctesar); or illustrate the 
imtuinl conformity of the response to the 
Buggestive influence (such nb the simplest is the 
contagion of a yawn or a laugh); 01 * illustrate 
tho uncritical reaction of the subject (as in- 
a Lanced below); or approach one of several 


forma of abnormal suggestibility, due to the 
increasing waning of resistance through any 
one of a variety ol complex influences Clearly 
the commonci and moro normal varieties of 
suggestion are intrusive and indirect, The 
very maimei of asking a question may de¬ 
termine the answer, and even more definitely 
the confidence aroused in the hearer to¬ 
wards the speaker The experiment of 
tossing a ball toward the ceiling once, Lwicg, 
three times, and at the fourth time going 
through the movements of tossing while 
really concealing the ball, when performed 
before a class or children unsuspicious of any 
deception, will always result in a largo percent¬ 
age or afliimatioiis that the ball wag seen to 
go up towards the ceiling at Urn last throw. 
Any awkwaidncss of manner or any explana¬ 
tion that will arouse the critical attitude will 
usually intciTprc with the result j though in 
the presence of the highly suggestible it may 
be done as crudely as yon please and still prove 
effective. Tho Anssage test (q u.) lllustinlcs 
various modes and degrees of like suggestibility, 
Violent suggestions that would be rejected by 
the prompt exercise of the logical faculties, or 
improper ones that would either offend tho 
ethical impulses, or even merely violaLo social 
etiquette, will certainly piovc ineffective in 
nny normal state, or at least will prove so 
until they succeed in breaking down the 
barriers which they meet But the abnormal 
varieties of suggestion imply the abeyance 
of Lliceo corrective factors, and may accordingly 
bo quite direct; indeed they may require a 
strenuous enforcement of maimer in order to 
induce the very ncquiescence, Lhc yielding of 
control, upon which tlicir^ successful issue 
depends. Hypnotic suggestion is the lypicnl 
form of abnormal suggestion When hypno¬ 
sis is completely established, the correction 
that would come fiom inner logic and outward 
evidence is abolished, the potaonal resistance 
due to ethical and social habits is in abeyance, 
and the very intensity of tho mental field re¬ 
sulting from the .shunLing of the normal reac¬ 
tions, increases lhc abandon end realism of 
Lhc hypnotic conduct, which is indeed tlio un¬ 
resisted acting out of the implanted suggestion. 
Hypnosis is thus a stale of suggestibility abnor¬ 
mally lntonsifled by the curtailing of the nor¬ 
mal resistance To illustrate briefly, if I tell a 
friend that a blank piece of paper is a bank 
note, he trusts Ins alert senses and not iny 
word, but Lho hypnotized subject has been 
rendered blind to all but what is brought to his 
notice niul sees the blank papci as a bank note 
The former, d invited to appear witli Ins cont 
worn inside out, would obviously icfuse; the 
latter obeys, and obeys because tho souse of 
Impropriety of Lhc action is suppressed. In allied 
states of sleep, somnambulism, tha approaching 
and receding stages of anmsthosia, theic is also 
a diminished assertiveness nnd duectmu and 
a consequent increased suggestibility, 
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Suggestibility thus finds its field wherever n. 
noncriticoi attitude ia natural, mul still moits 
markedly whcics a complacent 01 obedient con¬ 
formity is established The word of a doctor, 
in mallera of health, counts for mores tlmnlAmt o£ 
a relative, while the emotional atatCj the dcaiic 
to accept, to be influenced, is most important 
In tins view autosuggestion, which emphasises 
the pcisoiml attitude, in the first jnaUnee as 
exercised by fimi intention, by intensified 
desire, conviction, determination, is but tho 
clearing of tho ob.slrucliona for the free action 
of desirable or desired suggestive influences 
Tile action of remedial me ns urea from bread- 
pills to homeopathic doees. to fiuth in patent 
medicines, or in manipulations or formulas, 
me nil instances of ( autosuggestion, in winch 
anticipation brings its own Fulfillment By 
the same principle the convinced believer in 
spiritualism elaborates n shrouded figure into 
the precise image of a departed relative. In 
such instances objective plausibility may be 
alight just because the subjective acquiescence 
ia so complete, untl it ia complete through tho 
quiescence of the ciitical faculties, Any 
lowering of the latter, such a 1 ? fatigue, a fa¬ 
vorable prejudice or anticipation, the con¬ 
tagion of a crowd (Coi Lhtt mdependence of 
a group is always Je^s than that of its constit¬ 
uent individuals), strengthens suggestibility 
and renders it open to cruder, more direct 
appctdfl, with a Oil ia turn to the abnormal 
staLus, it does tins just because the inducet, 
sub tier intrusion 1 } that disarm suspicion impel 
no lunger be cautiaualy applied The two 
seemingly opposed formal® thus arc closely 
allied. In football phraseology, the normal 
suggestion goes around the ends, the moro 
abnormal li bucks ,f through the cenLer, fincsso, 
no longer necessary, giving way to command. 

J J. 
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SUICIDE AMONG SCHOOL CHIL^ 
DREN —Tl\\s psychoaia among child *dr Iim 
been intlicr extensively Htuthed m Fiance, 
Germany, and IRutaia. Appnicntly the num¬ 
ber of eases among school children has in- 
ci cased in recent years j and m Russia, afc 
least in the highei schools, it is estimated that 
Lhc pci ceil Luge is gienter than among the 
gcnnal population. While tlicic ia usually 
a neuropathic basis, the occasion for suicide 
has been found in a Inrge number of cases to 
be some condition connected with the school 


work—punishment, especially when unjust, 
worry, discouragement fiom a ch/Tic-ult task, 
rcpicasion, or tue liko Proal in a careful 
study of suicide among French school childien 
fin da veault& that emphasize the enormous 
power of suggestion and especially mi lo¬ 
an ggestion which coines from the belief of 
the child in his own power or lack of power 
The subjective conviction that one- can over¬ 
come difficulties oi, on the other hand, mistrust 
of self and discouragement, have an extraor¬ 
dinary mfluenccj especially does the thought 
that one is doomed by mhciiLnncc to a fate 
of this kind The same investigator finds 
that suicide is often suggested by reading, and 
he not only emphasizes the need of wholesome 
literature but condenma books that give a 
pessimiatiu view of tho world and the news- 
paper custom of giving detailed accounts of 
suicides, The investigations of suicide are 
also of general significance, showing the grave 
danger of unsympathetic methods of teaching 
of unjust punishment, and of any method 
whiflh ia negative, distinctly inhibiting and 
discouraging The function of the school is 
lhc direction of motoi and mc-ntaL activities, 
only in laic cases inhibition! and usually the 
Utter is not only unpcdagogicftl but (UstineUy 
unhygienic W II. 0 
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SULPICIANS, OR THE SOCIETY Op 
SAINT SULPICE — .Sec Teaching Oiiders 
of the Catholic Church 

SUMATRA, EDUCATION IN. — See 
Netherlands, Colonies op, Education in 
the. 

SUMMARIES,—See Reviews, 

SUMMER CAMPS. — See Camp Schools. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CONTINU¬ 
OUS SESSIONS OF UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE —-Fiom the earliest period of 
university activity, provisions havo been made 
for work supplementary to thn,t fonnally 
organized and recognized ns constituting the 
institution itself. (See Universities ) With 
the university, as with nil other Bocial institu¬ 
tional the accepted functions tend to become 
fixed in cuaLomaiy lines of activity which in 
time fail to respond Lo now needs, or serve 
inadequately the existing demands- Hence 
from lime to tune it becomes necessary, ns 
with nil educational institutions, Lo lcndjusb 
the work of uni voi si tics 

The particular occasion of the summer 
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session is Sound. in recent Limes hi two con- ties it became a general university onterpriso, 
chtionfi, firat, LLmt Lhe expensive plant and the Meanwhile other institutions had followed' 
professionally trained staff were left with a offering work especially Tot touchers Dc- 
tonger period of inactivity than was needed per- ginning in the University of Wisconsin in 
son ally, or was justified socially, and, second. 1887, this work at tiist was under the auspices 
that the session of the lughei educational of the State Teacher s’ Association though 
institutions confoimcd so closely to that of the given in the university buildings, Cornell 
lower schools that the great class of professional University announced its Bummer session for 
people who would be most likely to avail them- teachers in 1892 

selves of university opportunities, and had At the present time summer sohools arc 
most need of thorn, Were prevented from so conducted by most of the lending universities 
doing. ( ( ( and by many of the colleges The Report of 

The summer session in American mstitu- the United States Commissioner of Education 
tiona has excellent antecedents As early ns for 1911 shows 497 institutions as holding 
1840 Ralph Waldo Emerson and A Bronson summci sessions. Of these, 280 do not accredit 
Aleott proposed n summer school which more the work thus given towards degrees Tina 
limn n generation WtcT was actually realized list, however, includes norm id schools, kindor- 
in the Concoul Soliool of Philosophy and garten schools, YWCA and Y.MCA, 
LlferaLure (q u ) Meanwhile other educa- training schools, schools of musio and of 
tioiial innovations had appealed nil conLnbut- dramatic nrt, schools for the training of libra- 
ing towaids the establishment of a permanent rians, school* of handicraft, etc 
feummei session ns we know it now. The moat Summer Schools In Europe —The summer 
important of these so far ns its direct relation meetings held in the universities of Great 
to the umveisibyifl concerned wna the organizn- Britain arc a continuation of the work of tlie 
lion of field work in the various sciences TJniveiiity Extension departments during other 

Extensive work of this cliaiacter was begun at purh of the yum, and of the National Iloino 
Haivnrd as enily as 1809, Tliab dncctecl by Reading Movement In other words, Lliese 
Pi ofessor Louis Agassiz or llmvairt in the enrly summer sessions arc more of the charaoLei of 
seventies on Buzzards Bay may bo called tile the Chautauqua assemblies Foi the charnctci 
first of the University Summer School. A find extent oT this work see the articles on 
fund of $50,000 was given in 1372 In Univehsity Extension nnd on the National 
1874, two yems following the first formal Union of Teach bus These meetings last 
tfioit of Profesaoi Agassiz, Profcasor Asa Gray for a few weeks, consist foi the most prut of 
initiated a summer school of botany. Both public lectures, and arc attended by about 
of these wcio short lived; but they wore soon u thousand student9, mostly women. The 
followed by othei efforts of a more perma- work does not constitute any component part 
nent clmractci It wag not until 1893 that of the university course, 
the present Marine Biological Laboratory at The summer school of the University of 
Woods Hole was established. Two ycais later a Edinbuigh began in 1890 as university exten- 
similar laboratory was opened by the Brooklyn sion uiidoi the auspices af " The Town nnd 
InsLituto (q v ) at Cold Spring Harbor, L I. All Gown Association," Hence it bcius inoro the 
such schools appealed only to a small number nature of a local Chau tail qua 

of highly specialized students. Other schools, On the continent, formal woik is offered 
such as the Concord School (qv), winch fiish nt a few French, Swiss, and German mnversi- 
orgamzed in 1879, appealed only to groups of ties, chiefly for foreign students, Practically 
special students In 1874, howcvei, n new fill or the work is designed to assist foreigners 
movement was initialed destined to enroll to master the native language This work 
students by the tens of thousands and to began at Piuth m 1894 under the auspices oT 
demonstrate the permanency and the general- the Alliance Fraivjtusc founded m 1003 foi the 
ity of the demand for organized intellectual purpose of extending the Ficnch language 
woik dining the summer vacation period. The courses offered arc very popular nnd nt- 

Tlns was the Chautauqua Assembly C<7 ^), tended by largo numbers, cluelly foreigners 
which since that day hns had very numoious OLlicr universities, especially Grenoble, arc 
inutatois. The summer session of universities popular centers of such work. The University 
nnd colleges was established by gradual growth of Geneva in Switzerland has carried oil a 
Ilarvaul University furnished Llic best, and similar session since 1S92 In Germany, 
With the possible exception of one oi two iso- GoLUngen and Marburg offci similar work 
lated enses in special subjects, ns that of the Continuous Sessions, — One of the most 
University of Vnginia in law beginning 1870, scholarly of the loaders of the Chautauqua 
also the first To geology nnd zoology, Ilai- movement (<?,*,) was responsible for the permn- 
vnrd added chemistry nnd botany in 1874, nent grafting of the summer school idea on to the 
physical training in 1897, French and German university Dr William II, Hnrpcr, becoming 
in 1888, physics and engineering in 1880 the first president of the University of Chicago, 
Most of this woik hns been affiliated wiLh the gave the idea a unique embodiment, one 
Lawrence Scientific School, but Ciom the nine- which yet lomaina the ideal with but Tew imi- 
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Intois I' 1 rum tho first tins umveisity lina 
organized its woik inLo four quarters, of three 
months each, the summer session not differing 
in tiny Dbsenlinl IcnUaic from the ofcheis. While 
this fentuic has not been approximated ns yet 
by nny of llie older institutions, it is being 
imitated by normal schools nnd other cduca- 
tionnl institutions and remains ns the lyjie of 
tho logical oulcomo of the summer school idea. 

In favor of this plan it is to be said first of 
all that experience has proved that it meets a 
real and widely Tclt need, and that in actual 
trinL it lias worked well At no time in the his¬ 
tory of the umveisity which first applied it 
has the question evei arisen of its dlls continu¬ 
ance From the firstj tho arrangement con¬ 
templated distinctly; (1) The admission of 
students ivt four limes of the year instead of 
only one, (2) Piovision against loss of tnno 
by students who full side or arc otherwise 
intciruplcd (3) The possibility for those who 
me physically able, and for whom it is approved 
by their college advisors, to complete their 
undci graduate woik ill fewer than four calen¬ 
dar years (4) Provision whereby students 
may bo absent from tho umveisity during 
certain poitions or the yeai during which they 
can, to Lite besL advantage, occupy themselves 
in seeming means Lo continue then couiscs, 
(5) The providing of a year or two yoars’ vaca¬ 
tion for mstiucLorrij with full salary (G) Mak¬ 
ing it possible for tho luiivcuity la use, bc- 
aidcs ih own instructors, the best men of other 
institutions, both in this country and in Europe. 
(7) Provision for the use of the university 
plant throughout tho entire year instead of 
during three 1 quartern of ilic year (5) Ihir- 
njshing an opportunity for professors in other 
institutions, leachcis in academies and high 
schools, ministers mid others, employed riming 
tho conventional school period of the year, 
for pursuing college and univcisity studies nt 
a peuod when they arc released from their 
professional woik 

Against the plan of continuous scrums, 
involving graduation nt the close of each qirni- 
tur, lL lias been urged that it lends to destroy 
lf class spirit,’ 1 and Llici e-forc to be unfuvoi able 
to general college spirit Experience seems 
to show Llmt this opinion is valid, buL in reply 
it is urged that the advantages of the plan 
vciy much moio than offset Lins disadvantage, 
and thfiL there are ways of countui acting this 
tendency, ftloienvcr, ns Lhc novelty of the 
Arrangement lias worn olT, its influence in the 
direction indicated lias been less And less 
cunsciously felt It is further suggesLed m 
objection to the plan that it involves an e\- 
ccisivc demand upon Lhc teaching force of 
tlie institution, In the larger and richer' 
college* and luuvcr&ilics it is practicable to 
arrange a rotation of insLuictois when eby differ¬ 
ent memburp of a given department take their 
vacations in dilTeient poi Lions of the ycaT, ami, 
fuilhov, it is Ulvays practicable to bgcuio 


fiom other institutions, both ill this country 
and abroad, eminent men who give instruction 
in the summer session. This is pai Lieut ally 
tho ctvfia since the summer session ns it is now 
being desenbed is divided into terms of six 
weeks each, within winch period 11 minor ,J 
courses may be completed, and in some cases 
" double mmois," 

The plan described has been in continuous 
operation in the University of Chicago since 
its opening in 1892, and whila \i has been 
adopted more or loss completely in several 
other American colleges and universities,. it 
does not appear that the woik is organized in 
any other institutions entirely on the plan 
above outlined. 

Statistics — Howevci, it is proper to in¬ 
clude here mention of tho summer work of 
institutions which, while they do not offer 
literally continuous sessions, nevertheless oiler 
m short summei sessions work organized like 
that of other sessions of the 3 'enr, and lending 
to degrees Among these are Cornell, Colum¬ 
bia, Indiana, Harvard, Michigan, These 
figures illustrate the extent of the demand foi 
the summer or continuous session — 

The. UnivcTtuly of Clncngo, cense cuiivc yentB frorn 
1601 Lo 1911, inclusive 5D7, 031, 10-18, 1237, 1434, 
1030, 107 j, 2376, 22-ip, 2323, 2225, 2273, 3208, 2005, 
3050, 3240, 3330, 3248 

Columbin University, consoeulivo yenrs from ID00 
to 1!H2 417, fi7D, G43, 010, 014, 970. 1008, 1353, M9B, 
2032, 2073, 3002, 

Cornell Univeraity, consecutive yenra Irom 1QOO lo 
1011, inclusive 042, 755, 8-11, 880, 987. 1020 

IlQrvrvrrt UmyDTaily, lorthoycaT 1874, 45, 1B70, 70; 
25, 1889, IBS, lSM, 425, lftOO, 030, 1003, 11B0 
(NEA Year), 1U04, 82C, 1000, B57| 1010, 033, 
1911, 67S, 

Indiana UmvorsJfcy: 1890,31, 1SD5, lp5, 1000,333, 
1005, 5DQ| 1010, H37 

Umveraily oC Michigan (.law courses}, coTiacmiVivo 
yniiM rrom 1D02 to 1911 inclusive) 1002, 40; 1005, 
103, 1010, 131 

References — 

ILukD ificn, W, C Agencies for ihc Improvement of 
Teachers in Seruce \J S. Bur of Edac EuJlchn 
3, 101 i ^Washington ) 

U, R, Conuniflsioner or Education, Reports StnLialica 
( \ra grmi in about every annual report For 
summer suhoola in England, France, anil other 
European countries, see Report for 1897-1698, 
Vol 1,63-13 L For fall abatement of courses ofTered 
in summor schools, see Report. Iot 1911, Vol.llj pp. 
1120-1102 

Win ouaunv, \\ r W History of Summer SchoolB 

in tho United Sintra, .Report or the United Slnten 
Commissioner of Education, 1801-L8D2, Vol II, 
pp GQ3-G5Q Tbn Iw'it and fullest account 
Sec Index of Periodical Literature fpr numerous current 
references 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. —History —The 
Sunday school is ft distinctly modem in¬ 
stitution, before the period of popular edu¬ 
cation there were infrequent, isolated attempts 
to provide regular instruction in religion for 
youth on Sundays: but the organized institu¬ 
tion of schools, uiulor the direction of churches, 
to tcncli religion to those who would otheiwiso 
be without this instruction belongs entirely 
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to the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Since this school is n religious in¬ 
stitution, however, it has deep jituI Jar-reaching 
roots, the pnnciples which determine its 
existence can be ti acecl ns Fm ns human records 
go In the few attempts tli(it have been made to 
wnte the history of the Sunday school it hns 
been ciiBtoinary to follow an imaginary line 
back thiough monastic teaching, cnily Chris¬ 
tian assemblies and the Jewish synagogue 
schools to instances of instruction in the Old 
Testament arid to such injunctions as that 
given in Deut. 0 : 7—9, 20-25 as well as to 
Assyrian nnd Egyptian customs None of the 
instances cited ever describes a Sunday school; 
they nil indicate the noimal educational activ¬ 
ities, which were usually religious either in 
content of study oi m intent, or they refer to 
special sacerdotal oi theological instruction 
The Sunday school is n special institution devel¬ 
oping under the stimulus of educational pi og¬ 
ress, fostered by the chuiohes ami designed 
to give that systematic lnstiuclion in religion 
which the agencies of general education do 
not provide. A Sunday school may be de¬ 
fined as an institution oignmzed by a religious 
body for the education of youth bn the leligiom 
life and holding its piincipal pcuoda of instruc¬ 
tion on the day of lest, 

Beginnings of Ike i Modern Sunday School, — 
The Sunday school was born of two significant 
modern movements on the one hand, the 
humanitarian awakening which gave new at¬ 
tention to child life and led to the popular 
extension of elementary education; on the 
other the remarkable revival of leligion which 
found its best-known expression in the 
Weslcynn movement II came into being 
at the beginning of American independence, 
ill the period of the French Involution, when 
the condition of the masses provoked Malthus J s 
Essay on Population (1708), and religious 
conditions gave i iso to V nine's Age of Reason 
and Falcy's Evidences An awakening social 
and leligious conaciousnesa found itself just 
qs the augmenting wave of papular education 
began to take foim The educational method 
began to find a place in ichgious enteiprises. 
The foundeis of Bunyan’s Meeting House, 
Gravel Lane, Southwark, London, established 
a chanty school m the bnsemcnl of that 
building in 1637 (See Cuauitv Schools.) 
Gnffith Jones (q v ) established 3395 schools in 
Wales between 1737-17G1 m which 158,288 
persons of all ages learned to read the Lithe 
in Welsh. ICin derm ami, in Bohemia, in 1773, 
established a school for children, meeting in 
his church on Sundays Hannah Hell gnthei eel 
children in a paiibh church at High Wycombe, 
near London, and taught them the Ihhie 
She oigmmed this school with rules and called 
it a Sabbath school This work begun in 1709 
constituted the fust organized English Sunday 
school. (Joseph Cole, Mcdioit of Miss llannnh 
Bell l rev, cd., London, 1839,) 


On the western side of the A Linn tic more 
important events weic happening. The pro¬ 
phetic lf clmrtci of free education " had been 
adopted by the IMnssnclmsettH General Court 
in 1617; populm education was soon to be¬ 
come the settled policy of many of the colonies 
Even though Lhc elementary schools taught 
leligious subjects ficoly the American churches 
felt an additional educational lcspon&ilnhty, 
There me numerous accounts, often impossible 
to authenticate, of gnthei mgs on Sunday of 
children for formal instmction in churches; ns, 
10(15, lloxbury, Mass , 1074, Noimcli, Conn ; 
1670, Plymouth, Mass, (See a lengthy list 
in Yah Lectures on the Sunday School If Clay 
Trumbull, New York, 1901, p 112) In 
1737, giving a schedule of Jus Sunday ap¬ 
pointments at Snvaminh, Gn,, John Wesley 
jiieiUmns 11 the catechising of the children at 
two " The meetings of Wesley, Whitofiold, 
and Asbury everywhere nltinoLed largo 
numbers of children The churches received 
nmny youthful members New lifo in leligion 
and new intciost in childhood led mnny 
churches scattered tluough tlio colonics to 
establish classes far instruction in religion 
Since the Bible was used in the day schools 
the woik in these clasMcs was laigely in lhc 
catechism 8 

Robert Raike& (173G-1S11) is caLlcd 11 father 
of the Sunday school 11 Import ant ns was 
Ilia work, he neither invented the religious 
instruction of childicn nor originated the prei- 
ent-day Sundny school, though lie became iLs 
fust gient piopagandist Like others before 
him he gathered together destitute children 
to instruct them on Sundays 11 in leading nnd 
the church catechism” In 1780 he began 
with the children employed in the pm factories 
in Gloucester lie employed four women as 
tcnchcia, paying ouch of them one shilling a 
Sunday In lus paper The Gloucester Juurnat 
lie published, in 17S3, nn account of this school. 
Later he print cd and chculnLcd a pamphlet 
urging the advantages of such schools. This 
led Lo 8iiiki Im expei lmciilq, paiticularly in the 
Noithcin manufacturing disLncls Jn 1735, 
in cooperation with William Fox, he oigaiuzccl 
" The Society for promoting Sunday Schools 
throughout the Hnlish Dominion," The 
rules or the SocioLy included " Be diligent 
in teaching the childien Lo read well 
Neither wnling nor nrilhineLic is to he taught 
on Sundays. Avoid as much ns possible 

corporal punishments 1 ' Writ mg m John 
Wesley's Armiman Magazmef of January 
1785, Raikos culls his schools " Sunday Char¬ 
ity Schools,” Hunnnh More [q v ) iviolo 
in 1789 to William Wilberforce a request for 
books for her schools in Cheddar In 1796 
"The Edinburgh Gratis Sundny School So¬ 
ciety " was organized La conduct Sundny even¬ 
ing schools At the deaLh of Rnikca thcro 
woic many schools in all parts or England 
They were all for destitute child icn, designed 
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primarily to give, the rudiments of general edu¬ 
cation and usually conducted separately nnd 
independently or ahurchcs. As late as 18&9 
an act of Pailmmcnt exempted '* Sunday nnd 
ragged bcIiooN" Tiom the rates. Their 
principal importance ia due to the fact Hint 
11 The Sunday schools established by Mi, 
Raikes * . were llie begin mug a of populai 
educnLion " in England (Green, Shoit History 
o/ the English People, New Ymk, 1S96, YoL II, 
p. 35D) While Robert Rnikes wan working 
m the north and west of England, WUluun 
Fox, a Dap Ms i deacon, was endeavoring to 
interest his brethren in London in a plan by 
which 11 all the children of the poor might ic- 
ccivc a scrip tin al education by being taught 
to read the Bible " He corresponded with 
llaikcs, and in 1755 their cITorLa resulted in the 
organization of the Sunday School Society 
The Dntish and Foreign School Society (q v .) 
was organized in 1SQS to establish elementary 
schools in whicli an " undenominational reli¬ 
gion ” should ba taught. The Hibernian 
Sunday School Society was organized in 
Dublin in lBl(h Rev Thomas Charles, of 
Bala, Wnlcs, aonverted many of the schools 
organized by Griffith Jones into animals on 
the Rallies plan, but meeting in churches lie 
included adults in his schools. 

The propaganda of Iliukca wnrc aoon carried 
to North America, and nfc Philadelphia, in 
I79ip "The First-Day or Sunday School 
Society" ivjis organized, designed to give 
elementary instruction to needy did then 
whose condition seam to have been little 
bctlai than those to whom Rtukes ministered, 
This society, however, avowed a distinctly 
religious pvuposc, But eondiliairc in tho 
United Slides wero generally very different 
from those in Great Britain, There wns 
less need for separate schools on Sunday for 
destitute children; there were moio educational 
opportunities, and already the cliu re lies wero 
beginning to meet the need Tor lcligious in¬ 
struction Many churches regarded the 
mikes typo of work, conducted under non- 
denominational or 11 union 11 auspices, as im 
invasion of their rights (Sea records of this 
controversy m firiparfanC and fteinarkaCife. 
JSpochi in History of S, S , Edwin W, Rice, 
Am S S Union, Philadelphia, 1905 ) Doubt¬ 
less this merensed the sense of responsibility 
on the pftTt of the churches and helped to 
bring abouL a distinctive type of organization 
in the United States, namely, Sunday sahoola 
created and maintained by the churches ns 
well ns _ meeting in cliurch buildings The 
schools in Englnud met with the opposition 
of the clergy, they were separately maintained, 
being regarded as charitable attempts at 
general education, and they were noL generally 
recognized as integral parts of duuch organiza¬ 
tion and service until after the middle of the 
nineteenth etmluvy. In the United Stales 
tho school has always been a church institu¬ 


tion. In 1790 a Methodist conference at 
Clmilesion, S C , formally placed the schools 
under the churches and ordered the establish¬ 
ment or "Sunday schools in or neai tho plqce 
of public worship " with two sessions each 
Sunday, two houis in the morning and foul 
in the afternoon Nearly all the denomina¬ 
tions in the United States trace their hist 
schools to the lust decade of the eighteenth 
cqntui y. 

Deifdop?nwt of the Schools —The Sunday 
schools have seen tlieii moat rcmarknbla de¬ 
velopment in the United States Increased 
\n a little oven a century from a few scattered 
schools m 1800 until in 1906, according to the 
U.S Census, there were 178,214 schools, of which 
105,128 woie Protestant, Of all church organ¬ 
izations in the United States 79 per cent 
reported Sunday schools. While the average 
mciubciship per chuioli oiganizution was 157, 
the average enrollment per school was 82. 
(Bureau of Census, Special Aepor/s, Rc- 
Iiqious Bodies, 1906, Vol. I, Washington, D.C,). 
The stntl sties of the Intel national S, S. Asso¬ 
ciation ineludo only " evangelical" aluitehes. 
The latest figures, for 1011, covering North 
America only, me; 160,225 schools in the 
United States, 10,642 m Canada, total, 170,067, 
with nearly 14,000,000 pupils in the United 
States, 853,005 in Canada (statistics of the 
International S. S Association, June, 1911, 
in Orymized *9. S Work in America^ 1908-1911 y 
Chicago, p. 150) In 1910 comparative statis¬ 
tics show 12,777,739 pupils in the United 
Stales; 733,126 iil Canada; 6,640,320 in 
Great Britain. (IFcWd-iride Sunday tfehoaf 
Work , Report of World's Sixth Sunday School 
Convention, Chicago, L010.) In all of 
Europe outside of Client Britain there were 
(m 1910) lc&3 than 3,000,000 pupils enrolled j 
in all of NorLh America outside the United 
States there were less than 1,ODO,ODO enrolled 
The statistics for all Protestant tl evangelical " 
schools throughout the world in 1010 were; 
schools, 285,999, officers and teacheis, 2,607,- 
371; pupils, 25,403,323 Tins ia an average 
enrollment of 98 pci school. Sunday aohool 
Btaiiatica cannot, however, bo rclicdupon,since tho 
me thud of reporting is not sufficiently careful 

The Sunday school also developed in the 
past century from an unoTgamzocl institution, 
in which groups of children were taught their 
catechism or were trained in reading hom 
the Bible, to a recognized institution ol tho 
church in which, in at least a large number of 
instances, children arc gioupcd in classes 
approximating to public-school gradation and 
are given n regular graded curriculum in. reli¬ 
gious history, literature, and, frequently, ethics 
find Christian duty; and from single groups 
meeting where they might to an institution 
often requiring special buddings and employed 
officers, The early and steady development 
of schools m the United States is due to 
(1) Tho adoption of the school by the church 
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In tho United Sintra, Tliia school was cnrly 
recognized aft n. part of the 01 gam anti on or iho 
church, a, method of its work _ Tina was due 
lo the leadership of the church in early colon!ill 
lire; to the non-necessity for ieparnte schools 
for destitute children, to the increasing neces¬ 
sity for special agencies foi instruction m 
religion on account of the diminishing atten¬ 
tion given by public educational agencies to 
this subject. In this connection, note the 
action of the General Confcienco of the 
Methodist Church, 1824, establishing schools 
jmd Lhc early creation of ape cud denomi¬ 
national Sunday school maclimeiy. (See 
Michael, 0 S., 7Vie Sunday School ui the Devel¬ 
opment of the American Churchy pp G3 f 77, and 
01) (2) Greater emphasis on the voluntaiy 

principle \n American life, making tins insti¬ 
tution wiLh iLs unpaid workers more normal 
to the life of the people (3) In the degree 
that the Sunday school in the United .Stales 
became the sole agency foi the direct religious 
insliuction of the young, the need for more 
carefully trained workers and more efficient 
organization was increasingly felL Tliia school 
had a heavier burden ta beni heio than in any 
other counLry It received a larger measure 
of criticism. Its peculiar function in the 
United States, especially its unusual position 
us a voluntary institution hi ought abouL a 
higher type of efficiency and a closer approxi¬ 
mation, markedly in recent years, to tcliun- 
tional ideals. 

The American Sunday school wne fostered 
in iLs beginnings by special organizations 
Early in the nineteenth century infoimnl 
conferences on the problems of the schools led 
to the formation of numerous local societies 
and associations for tho promotion of schools 
and for their improvement The scattered 
Bocietiea wove federated in 1817 m " The Sun¬ 
day and Adult School Union " This society 
carried oil missionaiy work, organizing new 
fichools and creating subsidiary societies in 
different states. Denominational oiganizn- 
tions to foster the schools followed The 
Methodist Episcopal general conference in 
1824 passed 1 evolutions ordaining schools, and 
three years later the Sunday School Union of 
tins church was organized In New York The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society and the 
Lutheran Sunday School Society were organ¬ 
ised in 1830, the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society in 1832, and others in 
the yenra immediately following. 

The various Sunday school societies at once 
called conventions in which states and groups 
of states united The first national conven¬ 
tion was held in New York in October, 1832. 
A resolution was passed that the Sunday school 
" should embrace nil classes of the commum ty, JJ 
a significant departure from the Rnikes plan 
of schools for the destitute At the Fifth 
National Convention, April, 1872, the plan 
of uniform lessons for all schools was adopted. 


An International Convention, including Can¬ 
ada, was held in 1875,and the form of organiza¬ 
tion became tluit of an International Associa¬ 
tion with pru vision for c any mg on work in 
the interim between conventions. Tho func¬ 
tions gradually assumed indue led the selection 
of lessons for schools, the promotion of teacher 
limning! the organization of alaLc associations 
conducting mbtiLutes . and conferences, ana 
the development of different depaitments of 
the school The Religious Ed neat ion Associa¬ 
tion, organized in 1903, took active inteiest 
m the walk of the Sunday school anrl particu¬ 
larly urged the application of educational 
principles. It published much hteiaturc on 
lmpiovcd methods and encouraged important 
experiments. Tho Interdenominational Sun¬ 
day School Council, emanating of i cpirscwtn- 
Lives of tho vaiious rrotestunl dcnonnnntioiinl 
Sunday school and publishing societies, was 
organized in 1011 to secure denominational 
cooperation and to cJTceL better coirelation 
of their work, particularly ns to the publica¬ 
tion of lesson material foi schools 

The Sunday school curriculum developed 
very .slowly. At first the Bible was used Tor 
teaching reading, aud catechiHins were used 
for mcmorilei work. In 1785 llnikcs prepared 
a little textbook ca\\a\Hedmmadesy. Tcachcia 
gave prizes to pupils who memorized large 
numbers of biblical verses, Gradually the 
Bible beenme the subject of BLilly; in 1810 
James Gnll of Edinburgh niepnred lessons 
consisting of Bible stones In 1827 a list of 
questions on biblical lessons was picparcd by 
Albert Judson, and question books were issued 
by tho American Sunday School Union. Sepa- 
latc schools prepnred more elaborate schemes 
of lessons, nncl Sunday Bchool organizations 
published them in book form, while others were 
punted m reUgiovia journals In I860 John 
II. Vincent began to publish in fl Tho Sunday 
School Teachers' Quarterly/' four senes of 
lessons. Edward Eggleston also published a 
series in his paper, The Afiffioimi Sunday 
Schoul Teacher. In i860 the fourth National 
Sunday School Convention introduced n plnn 
of uniform lessons for all pupils and appointed 
a commiLtec lo piepaie the smiic. From 1872, 
when this committee first reported, up lo 1000 
tho so-called " uniform ” lcssonB were in use 
in nearly all Piotestant Suiulny schools The 
A{ Uniform 11 scheme provided for a loosely 
arranged and unsystematic series of biblical 
lessons sometimes rrunntnminE literary or 
historical consccutivcness for six months and 
sometimes for a year The leBsons wero 
selected for those periods alternately in tha 
Old and New Testaments Tho plan wns to 
cover tho more important portions of biblical 
study in cLthcrmx- or seven-year cycles, It wils 
formally adopted by tho Biitish organization 
in 1973. It was never wholly Batin factory, 
The Umtnrian schools never accepted it. In 
1874 the general Dioccsim Commission of the 
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riolestnnt Episcopal church was appointed 
lo prcpiuc MilInblo lessons lor episcopal .schools 
The Eriendfs cnrly developed special lesions, 
nn did also the Luther an Cluirch and natuially 
the Hebiow schools and those of the Homan 
Catholic church. In 1S8S Rev Einstus 
Ulakchleu began Hie picpnmtion of ft new 
aeries of Sunday-school lessons which, as they 
were later developed and improved, conti lb- 
uted very hirgriy lo the adoption of fluted 
lemons, In 1 Sf)4 the Internationnl Pinnaiy 
Union naked the Inter national Association 
Cai a collide of lessons kpcmlly prepared [ov 
children under six In 1002 llie International 
Lesson Committee prepmod a two yeara l courso 
fur young children, but, the convention failed 
to auLhoiizc graded coursrs for adults, In 
1005 Ihu lessen committee of the International 
Sunday School Association was instructed to 
picpare courses for adults, but this instruction 
was not earned out, Later developments ivcio 
the introduction of lessons oil temperance, 
adopted after much difficulty xa 1890, mwwon- 
ary lessens under the influence of the Young 
People's Missionary Movement in 1007, and 
extra-biblical malcnal provided in the grided 
courses adopted m 1D0B Meanwhile many 
schools hnd been fallowing independent 
courses in chinch luatary, missioimiy heroes, 
duclruius, and ethics The school was no 
lunger distinctly and exclusively a Bible school 
bill had become n school of religion. In 1009 
after p, slomiy period of debate and agitation, 
during which many schools had adopted graded 
curricula of their own, the International 
fcocutinn authorized its lesion committee to 
picpare a completely graded course of lessons 
in addition to the umform lessons One 
of Lhe fnctois leading to the general adop¬ 
tion of the principle of gradation in letsong and 
to the extrusion of curricula beyond the Bible 
is the work of The Religious Education Asso¬ 
ciation which hom 190 J on steadily uiged 
lessons selected on the basis of the child's 
developing lire 

Depending almost, uniformly on vohmlniy 
teachers, the Sunday school found the problem 
of seeming a Mifliciont and efficient corps n 
nuist scuous ouc. New York City Union ntl- 
vocnled the training of teachers in 1927 
Dr, E, Chnnnmg of Dos Lon m 1S37 urged 
"an institution foi training men to train the 
young/' ancl tins was wade paiticulmly to 
apply to Sunday abends by Dr D, P Kidder 
m 1847 Rev John II, Vmcont in 1857 or¬ 
ganized a Normal School in Joliet, III (S. 
Gilbert, 77ie Lesson System, New York, 1879). 
The first regular institute wnfl held aL Galena, 
l\\ , iii ISGt, tViD next, in Detroit, rind very 
fioon insLilutca became numerous J E. Gil¬ 
bert, a public school principal of Buffalo, pub¬ 
lished m 1SG5 a monthly paper of lessons for 
training teachers, In England Lhe South 
Ducks Sunday School Union advocated 11 noi- 
uinl schools" for Sunday school tonchcra as 


eaily ns 1857 ( One Ihmdtcd Years for the 
Children, S S. Union, London, 19B3, p 102), 
but it wan not until 1956 that n training class 
was organized in London, In 1870 the London 
Sunday School Union appointed three exami¬ 
ners who should prepare teats and examine 
teacliois as to then biblical knowledge At 
Chauttmcpjn, N Y , a Sunday school assembly 
for training touchers was organized in 1874 
The Illinois Sunday School Asa Delation m 
1880 undertook the organization of numerous 
classes for the tunning of touchers Later, 
other states took up the same work until nearly 
nil the state organizations were engaged in 
tenchei training In 19D3 the Intel national 
Sunday School Convention organized a de¬ 
partment of teneher Linining with a special 
secretary The different demmunationB have 
promoted the training of then teachers, em¬ 
ploying sccretnnes ancl publishing textbooks. 
More lccontly courses have been offered in the 
universities and colleges for the training of 
tonchcrs and dvreettna of Sunday schools ns 
well as for the preparation of ministers in 
Sunday school work Notable instances of 
these couiaes in religious education tue found at 
Yale University, University of Chicago, Wash¬ 
burn College, and Dakci University Drake 
University has a department of religious edu¬ 
cation with full professor in charge, (See 
Cope, " College Leadership \\\ Sunday bcKdoI 
Efficiency" m World-Wide Sunday School 
IVorfc, 1910, also reports on Tenoher Training 
Commission of Religious Education Association 
m Religious Education, April, 1912.) The 
Theological Seminaries ulao off Died profes¬ 
sional training for Sunday school workers 
The Southern Dap List Theological Seminary 
established a chair at Sunday School and 
Religious Pedagogy in 1900, Other notable 
instances me, Hartfoid Theological Semi¬ 
nary, with its special School of Religious 
Pedagogy for lay workers. Divinity School of 
U\eUniversity of Chicago; Union Theological 
Seminary: Chicago rheological Seminary, 
School of Theology ol Boston University; 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Episcopal Divinity 
School of Philadelphia Many seminaries 
require this work for graduation The edu¬ 
cational standard of the Sunday sehool had 
advanced sufficiently by 1910 to lead a number 
of churches to adapt a. rule to employ only 
teachers who have completed some form of 
training course, 

Parallel to the improvement in teaching is 
the development of organization, At first 
schools were only Bmall groups of ahildion 
gathered promiscuously under one or more 
teachers Wlion numbers mado il necessary 
to divide a sehool the pupils naturally gravi¬ 
tated into large age groups Under the stim¬ 
ulus of conventions the main attention was at 
first given to increasing the number of sahoola 
and to recruiting the membership of each. 
Early convention programs also indicate the 
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Serious pioblcms of disciplining laigc unor¬ 
ganized gioupa The beginnings of better 
organization enmo with tho bepnralion of 
the very small children into a primary depart¬ 
ment, nnd the oi gamzaCion of their teachers 
into Pi unary Umona in cliffcient ciLies, The 
first Union -was. oigniuzod in Newark, N J lp w\ 
1870. Special treatments of the uniform 
lessons were picpared for this depeu tincnt con¬ 
sisting of childicn up to and including nine 
yenia of ago Then when the lesson pub¬ 
lishers issued special ,f quarterlies," cheap 
textbooks on the lessons for children of the 
yems ten to sixteen, these pupils wcig also 
gioupcd into what was called the Intermediate 
Department Provision was next mndo for a 
44 Beginners' DcpaiLmcnt," corresponding to 
the kindergarten years. In 1003 an adult de¬ 
partment was ofTieially oignnizcd In the 
same year the International Sunday School 
Association adopted tho plan of dividing all 
classes Into these departments. Beginners 
(the years before the public school), Primary, 
three years; Junior, four years; In Lei mediate, 
foui years; Senior, four yems, and Adults 
This, hoivcvei, was only a rough classification 
of pupils Two important books appeared 
about tlus time, Principles oj Religious J?du- 
cationi by President Nicholas M, Butler and 
others (Longmans, New York, 1900) urging 
the application of educational methods to 
the Sunday school, and Principles and Ideals 
Jo) the Sunday School , by Tiofcssoiy Ernett 
D. Burton and Shndei Mathews (Umvcisit 3 r of 
Chicago Picbfj, 1903), settingrortli the authors' 
experience in the Ilyde Park Baptist Sunday 
school of Chicago, under tho superintendence 
of the Picsulcnt of the Univeisity of Chicago, 
'William Ramey Harper. This school with 
many others in dilfcient pails of the countiy 
was seriously attempting to mnkc the Sunday 
school an educational institution adequate to 
modern demands. Much of the recent progiesj 
of Sunday schools is due in no small degree to 
the pioneer work oi tins school and certain 
olhcis, particularly St. John's, Providence, 
II.I. j First Congregational, Wmnetka, Ill., 
Fust Pi es by ter inn, Buffalo, NY, and to 
the Belieol at Tcaehev& College, Columbia 
Univeisity, afteiwards tiansfcned to Union 
Theological Seminary Meanwhile the Re¬ 
ligious Education Association pcisistently 
uiged the exaat gradation of pupils cot re¬ 
sponding to public school experience nnd the 
separate administration of the departments 
The development of tile school calls for 
inoleasing physical equipment The caily 
Sunday school met in pnvate looms, public 
halls, taverns, and later in tho vestries and 
small rooms of churches. The pioneer Sunday 
schools of Noith America met in the log 
schoolhouscs and in many settlements gavn 
buth to the first churches Then the schools, 
in both city and country, met m the church 
auditoriums which wcic used both foi opening 


woiship and the instruction of classes scattered 
about the room. It wan a Long lime before 
any church piovulcd a speeini building for tho 
school. t One of the first was the Fust Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal of Akron, Ohio, erected in 1807, 
winch piovulcd for a main assembly room with 
t<ii\ classmans auriGvuuUng it and a balcony, 
also having ten classrooms, A model Sunday 
school building was exhibited at the AVorltfs 
Fair in Chicago in 1003 and a small schematic 
model at the Child Welfare Exhibit; New York 
City, 1911. Many churches erected Sunday 
school buildings, some entirely separate and 
some as a part of the church edifice. At first the 
e^cntml feature* of such buildings wore one large 
room with independent rooms for classes, bat 
latci con«3tuicUon provides for independent 
assemblies of department* with entirely sepa- 
latc clnssloams equipped with blackbouuls, 
cabinets for museum material, libraries, nnd 
othei nppamtus. In a few instances such 
buildings are equipped with gymnasiums, 
game rooms, lockcia and play looms 

Up to nearly the end of the nineteenth, 
centmy tho Sunday school was almost en¬ 
tirely ignored by the agencies of public edu¬ 
cation simply because it had never taken 
seriously its own function oC lehgiovis educa¬ 
tion In 1003 the Religious Education Asso¬ 
ciation was organized to inspire religious fences 
with the educational aim and the educational 
Cmccs WLtli the religious aim. From the 
beginning it paid especial attention to the 
work of the Sunday school and seemed tho 
coopcintion of recognized authoiities and ex¬ 
pel ts in educational science who gave their 
services ficely to the pioblems of the Sunday 
school. The workers in this oi gamzation. 
pi spared outlines of curricula, plana of oi gam- 
zalion, and materials foi teacher training and 
promoted work in experimental schools na 
laboiaLorics They brought new factors of 
educational pnwci to the life of the Sunday 
school go that tho ten years before 1912 saw 
gi enter pi ogress in the development of Lhia 
institution than the forty years previous. 
The association especially uigccl the tiaming 
of mimstcis and Sunday school workers in. 
psychology and education It urged the em¬ 
ployment of professional lenders In 1907 
the First Piesbylenan Church of Buffalo 
employed a paid director of religious educa¬ 
tion to organize all tha educational life of tho 
church There bad been a few paid superin¬ 
tendents prior to this in othei chuiches 
In 1012 there woie about fifty directors of 
religious education in the United States 

Sunday schools have developed on tlie con¬ 
tinent of Europe but slowly, and pnncipally 
under pressure of missioiuuy endeavor The 
lust Sundny school in France was oiganized 
at Boidcnux in JS15 In 1804 the Continen¬ 
tal Mission for Sunday schools was organized 
in London In 1911 thcie were 9000 schools 
in Germany, 1200 in France, 372 in Italy, and 
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884 in Husain. Sunday schools nre maintained separate day schools foi Hebrew childicn 
on till the missionary fields, usually in ennnee- The first Hebrew Sunday school was founded 
Uou with the mission sUtioua ancl churches m LS3fl in Philadelphia by Rebecca Grata at 
And fostered by the Foicign Sunday School the Mikvah Ibi’acI Congregation Later 
Association. (Sec WoiM-Wifk S, S IV'orfr, schools were organized in Charleston, SC, 
n 242) The first Sunday school in India was Virginia, and Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1847 boiiig 
organized July D, 180a, at Sorninpoic, by schools were organized in Berlin by the Rc- 
WUheim Carey and hia armies (Tfo [armed Congiegitiom In 1876 the Jmvigh 
One Hundredth Fear, S. S Union, London, Association for the Diffusion of Religious 
1003, p 194.) Knowledge was organized in London. By this 

In the Catholic Chinch —Tho educational time the Sftbbath school had become a regular 
history of the church is that of the develop- institution of the coiigiegaiions in America, but 
ment and application of its principle of the schools were working independently until m 
sacred obligation of cvciy parish priest to J8S6 the Hebicw Sabbath School Union of 
prepare evciy child Toi tho proper reception America was organized. In 1909 the genoros- 
of the sacraments of the church, and of cede- lty or Mr Jacob II Schill provided for the 
siaslicnl responsibility for the control of general training of Sabbath sobool teachers at tho 
education. On this ground it maintains parmh Hebrew Union College m New York (See 
schools in which Christian dciotiinc and tho Rabbi Grossman on r> Jewish Religious Edu- 
13 iblo me integral parts of the curriculum In cation" in Religious Education for August, 
the degree that formal religious education is 1911. On the Sabbath school in general sec 
thus given m Lhe day schools the Sunday Jewish Encyclopaedia, No wYork.) Noauthoii- 
school is unnecessary, yet a largo number of (fttive statistics have been collected foi Jewish 
parishes have provided foi the regular inslruc- schools. The United States Census of 19QG 
lion of children on Sundays This is naturally shows 000 Hebrew Sunday schools, rather leas 
the case where liuinbeia of their childion attend than one school to every three congregations; 
the public gcliools m which no religious in- 192 of those meet daily, including the Tal- 

stiuclicm is given. The encyclical of Thus X, m\id Torah schools with employed tenchcis. 

(April 15,1905) on the teaching of Christian doe- Four hundred and two hold inorc than one sea- 

time, ordeis that 11 all pajisli pucsls, and in 91011 a week Rabbi Sclianfnrbor, oF Chicago, 

gencinl all to whom the care of souls is com- estimates that in 1912 thcio nu approximately 
mitted, must teach the catechism for the Bpacc 1100 synagogues in the United States, each 
of one ham on all Sundays and holy days of having citbci a Sunday school or a- Snbbnth — 
the year without exception to their young Sntuulny—school and many having day schools 

bays and girl? , V The organized school also In Chicago the seventy-five ay 11 agogucs 

is not common, but classes arc taught on Sun- cm oil nearly 6000 pupils in either Sunday or 

day in practically every parhli Sabbath schools Notable examples of nd- 

The United States Census of 1906 icpcrt'ta vnneed methods in Jewish Sunday schools are 
11,172 Catliolia Sunday flchoola for appioxi- m Temple Emirmnu-EI, and in the Free Syna- 
mntcly 12,090 churches and 3500 olmpcls, with gogac. New York 

a total of 1,481,535 pupils. Tina probably Other Religion* Oronriizaliotm —The general 
includes the enrollment m their 43G4 parochial adoption of the Sunday school in Protestant 
schools While the number of Catholic Sun- churches has led totheuso of similar mstitu- 
doy schools is not great, it is evidently in- tions by almost all religious bodies. TI 10 
ciensing. (See The Sunday School Tcacher'a Latter Day Saints or Mormons had (1000) in 
Guide to Success by Rev. Patrick J. Slonno the United States 7GQ Sunday sahoala with 
(New York, 1908); 77ie Sunday School 113,130 pupils. The Mormon ohm eh maintains 
Director's Guide £0 Success by Patrick J. many elementary day schools in Utah The 
SI Dane (New York, 1900); and Tho Catholic Reorganized Chinch of Latter Day Saints 
Sunday School by B. Peony (St, Louis, 1007) ] reported (1006) 302 schools with 16,046 pupils 
The material of study is always the official Local a rg aim at to ns of the Ethical Societies 
Catholic catechism and occasionally Bible his- conduct Sunday sohoola, gome of which are 
lory. The catechism is graded for three classes, notable for educational efficiency. These 
for beginners, middle classes, and advanced schools generally accept the aim of character 
pupils, In Catholic high schools, academies, development, though sometimes depending 
and colleges, a full ana thorough course of wholly on instruction in morula (Walter L. 
apologetics and Ill bio studies is given, Sheldon, An Ethical Sunday School, London 

JewUh Sabbath Schools and Sunday Schools, and New York, 1D0D). 

— The-modern Sabbath school in connection Educational Status of Sunday Schools In. the 
with the Jewish B3 r nagogue is a direct descend- United States — Clmroh schools (parochial 
ant of the synagogue schools. It owes its schools and Sunday echools) nr& to be regarded 
success to the spirit which founded many as a second main division of tho American 
independent schools for elementary education educational system, the first division being 
on the continent of Europe in the eighteenth the schools of the state (See Religious 
ccntuiy, and it flourishes where there arc no Education.) Not until recently have even 
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the leadcig of Sunday school education begun Bible or al least certain parts of it. One cause 
clearly to think of their work in this way; yet of dissatisfaction with thia system is the clia- 
the logic of our history and of our political covery that, in general, there is appalling ig- 
liutitutatma hna thus wrought in the Sunday noi alien of the Bible on the part of those who 
school movement in this country almost from have traversed the whole of such a cycle once 
the start A free church, self-sustaining both or even Bevcrnl times. The reform movement 
financially and educationally, is a correlate proclaims that the child's present mtcrcsLs and 
of the modern secular slate. The parochial religious capacities must govern the course of 
school and the Sunday school have n common Bfcudy, Several results follow, all or which ap- 
leligious impulse, and each is n method of pear in one or other of tlio graded ays tenia (1) 
ecclesiastical sclT-pcrpetuation But there 1 a The order of the biblical material is no longer 
«n important difference between the two. governed by cither the literary arrangement 
The Sunday scliool_movement as a whole is an of the Bible, or the chionological arrangement 
effort to cooperate in education with the state, of the historian. 01 the logical arrangement 
but without any kind of divided support, of tho theologian. The lessons for ceT- 
contiol, or administration on either side. The tain years arc of course historical: thoso far 
parochial school, 011 tho othci hand, proceed- other periods, liLerary. Por still other periods 
mg from an assumption that only the church the older ia freely Lopicnl, or it may bo governed 
is competent to teach the children of the church, by a systematic analysis of 11 subject (2) Tina 
refuaea, ns far ns its own pupils arc concerned, free selection, which implies that the Bible is 
to divide the woik or instruction with the state, mcicly an instrument for piomoling spiritual 
But teaching the secular branches as well ag life, naturally leads into freer handling of Lho 
religion is so costly that a desire arises for a malciinl that is selected, Such freedom in 
state subsidy A logical consequence of such teaching is a necessary corollary of free devol- 
a subsidy would be divided mithouty within opmcnL and ficc a el r-cxprobsion on the part of 
the schools of a church Now, all such the pupil The material of instruction Jins 
mixed support and dwided authority are con- to become fluid in order to enter into the child's 
trnry to the piniciplea mul tho practice of flowing experience Mental and moral ns aim L- 
Sunday schools I 11 fact, these schools are the latioii consequent upon a (from the pupil’s 
fiist large (even if crude) expression, on the point of view) ficc trial-ami-error method — 
cc clcsi us deal side, of tho educational consc- thia is a fundamental, though not generally 
qucnccs of a rigorous "fieestate, free church " expressed, point of view of graded lesson 
policy They; arc, therefore, mst of nll^ n systems It appears in Lwo chaiac tens tics of 
unique experiment in educational oigamza- the new leqgona. the choice of points of cm- 
iLQn and administration U auy of the larger phneia (aa using the atones of Jesus’ miracles 
religious bodies, 01 if any influential group of not to prove a dogma concerning the person 
religious bodies, succeeds in the present effort of Christ but to make his compassion seem 
to develop Sunday schools into a satisfactory beautiful and attractive), and stimulus to the 
s} r fltcm of ldigious education] a momentous formation of individual iudgmenta of value 
contribution will be made not only to lcligion, on the part of pupils with respect to biblical 
but also to our political experience. An persons and events (3) The results of lus- 
appraisoinont of present Sunday school con- toncnl and literary research in thc^ Bible are 
ditions, therefore, should contribute to a juat beginning to ba utilized. ThiB is an inevitable, 
appreciation of the general educational Bitim- as it is also an admirable, consequence of tho 
tion m the United States, determination to treat the Bible as a means for 

Courses of Study — Tho forward movement spiritual growth rather than as a slntic mass of 
in Sunday schools has focussed its attention ideas that arc to ba merely transmitted Wlulo 
chiefly on the idea of gradaLion of pupils it is not truo that graded lessons havo been 
and of leaaon material. "Gradation," how- demanded, as some have supposed, chiefly 
ever, is not a sufficient description of the prm- as a means of spreading tho higher criticism of 
ciplo that undorliea the new graded curricula the Scriptures, it is unquestionable that the 
UatlicT, the whole conception of the material old uniform lessons were deliberately used 
of instruction is being vitalized The move- by leaders of the system ns ft means of per- 
mont is a reaction against the old assumption pelunting precritical views. (4) Tho .course 
of the primacy of a static body af ideas that of study now ceasca to be exclusively biblical, 
religious instruction is merely to hand on to the Material is to be chosen, whatever the source, 
young This assumption is fundamental alike that will moat effectively promote the pupil's 
to the International Uniform Lessons, and to growth toward Christian manhood or woinan- 
thc partly graded Biakcslee Lesson System hood. This principle has always been followed 

In both eases a lesson oyclSi whether of three to the extent that the catechism or the prayor- 

or of six or seven years, iB not a cvclc of cluld book has been studied; but now the assump- 
growth but simply a rounded whole of biblical fcion is made that no a priori limits arc to be 
material divided into sections to fit a calendar placed upon tho sources of teftohing material 
or yeais and Sundays, At the end of auoh a Nature studies, imaginative Btoric3 (including 

cycle the pupil was supposed to know tho Tables and mytliB), church history, the lire of 
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a missionaryi tho work of a phllnnthiopist| 
non-Cluisimn icliaions, n study of morals. 
mcLhods of church work, [inalyfcis of 
forces in a comm unity, a study of the duties 
of the GhrHtiau ns 11 citi/cn or as a home 
innkci — each of these appeals in one 01 
more or the new comses To determines the 
propoilion of biblical to cxtrnbiblionl lessona 
is a practical impossibility, however, because 
the new comscs have departed fiom the notion 
that u curriculum etui be constructed by the 
juxtaposition of 11 subjects ol study," Is n, 
topical lesson that uses biblical nmtciml a 
sLucly of the Liblc or not! Hulled, nothing 
inoie clearly shows the educational advance 
made by the^c lessons Uinn the fact that any 
such class)flection of them ns biblical or extra- 
bibhcnl m impossible of rigoioin application. 

Tlicre arc differences, that need not here he 
specified, between tlioscvcinl graded systems 
One is more largely ecclesiastical in tune and 
method, auollici uune distinctively bililmal; 
one introduces cvlrnbiblicnl matonal with 
greater freedom than anolhci; one is moic 
irre than another in its treatment of biblical 
cntieism, of muueio stnuos, or or dogma — 
all of which is to bo expected The adoption 
of graded lessons lins been unexpectedly iapjd 
Though general statistics on the point arc not 
available, the movement is ccrLamly not pro- 
mntuic Thera 1.1 every reason to expect that 
lb will go forward until gunlcd lessons, chosen 
and haudled ou hi a ad educational principles, 
aic practically univcisal. 

The Training of Teachers —The advance 
movement eiuiountcis no other problem as 
serious as that of securing competent leached 
In a few isolated instances professionally 
Lrnined day-school Icnchcifl me employed 
and paid Moic churches uro likely to seek 
a solution in this diiection BuL it is useless, 
for the present, to think or any general aban¬ 
donment of the traditional voluntary, unpaid 
Leaching, The piaclical question is, can u 
competent farce of unpaid lay teachers ho 
developed and permanently maintained? The 
difficulty has long been recognized, but the 
seriousness of it was covered up by the uno 
of un 6i ftded lemons For hcie the assumption 
was that the teacher’s business consists jn 
giving an exposition of a Bible passage, and 
making an application of its " lemons.” The 
mechanical simplicity of this scheme made 
possible the " lesson leaf,” u sheet put into 
the hands of the pupil from week to week or 
month to month with the text of the lesson, 
some notes, some epicstions on the text, and 
a set of applications piintcd o\\ it. These 
leaves gave support to the vicious system oi 
teaching that ctDated them It was essen¬ 
tially a -weakened form of preaching, consist¬ 
ing of exposition, moralising, and exhoUntion 
Under these conditions undue emphasis camo 
ta he placed upon tile teacher's pcisonahty, 
or upon n supposed natural gift for teaching, 


or upon " spiritual powci, JJ and entirely in¬ 
adequate lccoRintion was given to the possi¬ 
bility of intelligent akill The moat >yide- 
&piend cfToit to help teachers with their work 
was thr trackers' meeting in which the lesson 
for the next Sunday was discussed oi lectured 
about Here stands revealed the contra! fault 
of the whole system, the assumption that 
teaching consists in liansroiriiig to the pupil's 
mind n predetermined, static niateiml It is 
true that leaders Iiciq and thovo laboied In 
summer assemblies, institutes, conventions, 
mid classes, to bring sound methods to Sunday 
school tea eh ei s In the nature of thing?, 

however, no tunning could possibly correct 
the faults inherent in the lesson system. 
“Do the wiotig thing, but do it right/* was 
implicit m such training With the graded 
lessons there ariivrs for tho (list time the 
possibility of a gcncial and effective system 
of teacher training For, m the fiist place, 
the separELUon between tiuHci’inl and method 
is now oveicoinc. The lesson is now a process 
to bo accomplished m the pupils mind, and 
the -material of the iesHoh when it reaches the 
teacher's hands is already cast in the teima 
of the pupil's cxpeucncc. In the second place, 
it now becomes possible for the teacher to 
capitalize his experience by teaching the smnQ 
senes of lessons in successive ycais Whereas 
under the old system the teacher (at lea^t the 
teacher of pupils above eight ycais old) 
commonly went ou with lus class fiom year 
to year indefinitely, under tho new plan he 
specializes within a giveii giadc or, at least, 
department At the present moment we are 
in a nnscont stage of teacher training During 
the thico ycuis 1908-1911, about 180,000 
peisons in the United Slates, or one eighth 
of the officoiH and teachers of schools affiliated 
with the Inter national Sunday > School Asso¬ 
ciation, were enrolled in tiaiiung classes. 
Nearly 27,000 completed an elemental y course 
covering fifty class periods, The giowth of 
tiic movement ia iapid, Lhc increase in en¬ 
rollments. in the six ycaia preceding 1911 
being eightfold (See Orpanteed Satiny School 
IForfc in Ameiica, published by the Inter¬ 
national Sunday School Associntion, Chicago, 
1011, pp. 150 L ancl 310) Tho subjects 
ordinallly included in training cumscs aic 
four- pnnciplea and methods, of teaching, 
child study, oiganiJiatiou and admimstiation 
of the Sunday school, and tho material of in- 
stmeUon Systems for piainating and au- 
pci vising such couisos are gradually shaping 
them selves, partly through the International 
Association, partly through Tchgiona denomi¬ 
nations, partly through independent agencies- 
A beginning of coriegpondencc instruction 
has been made Ono product of tho move¬ 
ment ia the output of a gicat variety of tcnchcr- 
trnming manuals, too many of winch, are only 
weak echoes of the knowledge of oLhera, jmd 
few of which piovidc a method whereby 
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teacher training shall itself employ sound 
methods of teaching, The outlook with re¬ 
spect to the problem of sccuiing competent 
teachers is not without hope, Somewhat 
rapidly the following policy is coining to pre¬ 
vail (1) Without neglecting to hold classes 
for present teachers, special stress is laid upon 
organizing normal classes of piomi&ing young 
persons who havo not yet taught It is pro¬ 
posed to train these persons at lenst two ycais 
before they are puL m clmigc of classes, to 
give this training piimanly nt the regular 
Sunday session of the school; to make the 
class a permanent, feature of each school or 
group of neighboring schools, and to make tho 
work vital and piacticnl by including m it 
a considciable amount of observation and prac¬ 
tice umLov dncction, (2) For lctrims of such 
classes, and for gencially higher skill m Sunday 
school lcndciship, attention is turning in three 
directions — to trained publio educntois, to 
the tlicologicql seminal ica, and to the colleges. 
The seminaries are alicady acLively increasing 
then instruction m leligious education lo the 
ond that coming generations of pastors may 
be ready to lend nnd ta piepaTC lenders, Aa 
to the colleges, an active nnd successful prop¬ 
aganda is making to induce them to offer 
courses intended to fit laymen for the woik 
of religious education m then parishes In 
addition, it sliouLd bo said that a few schools 
for training lay leligious workcis already deni 
with the Sunday school problem in n serious 
way, and that the number of such schools is 
increasing Many cliuichcs employ either a 
dncctor of leligious education (minister or 
layman) or other paid orgtinizcis At hot Loin, 
of course, this entire system of voluntiuy 
teaching depends upon religious devotion, 
This is of the essence of the enterprise Re¬ 
ligious devotion furnishes, too, not only zeal 
foi the woik, blit also 011 c of the prime qual¬ 
ities of the successful teacher—the con- 
aciousucsa of an important cause that hinds 
him nnd the childicn before him into a hcaiLy 
fellowship, 

Physical Equipment .—The gradual evolu¬ 
tion of tho Sunday school fiom an assembly 
to a school is reflected in the histoiy or Sunday 
school architecture. All types coexist nt the 
present tune, from the confusion of the Inigo 
room with many classes in it to the proper 
provision of a sepumte room for every class, 
with all intci modi ate forms Tho necessity 
for separate classrooms, on the one hand, and 
places for assembly ai worship, on the other, 
is an embarrassing one in moat churches, Tho 
nearest nppioxiTnntion to a solution is found 
m laigo churches that maintain a variety of 
activities Llnough the week Here we com¬ 
monly find a consideiable number of rooms, 
such na clubrooms, committee rooms, social 
rooms, and a gymnasium, thnt can be con¬ 
verted to Sunday school uses on Sunday. 
In general llio lino of economical progicsa is 


this: to Liandoim the 11 opening and closing 
exciciscs " into ti sci vice of worship hold in 
the cliuieh itself with all its assistance to the 
spmt of devotion, to enlaigo the classes by 
fusion oT tiic picscnt small groups (made 
small by tho necessity of teaching them in 
dist.iacting surroundings), where the numbci 
of pupils is small, to avoid separating boys 
and girls too eaily, lo nravulfc oiui vootn Cor 
bcginncis (age four and five), and if some 
grades must go without a separate room, only 
one for the primary department (six, seven, 
eight), nnd Lo provide a loom foi every other 
class, even if the school must bo divided into 
sections that meet at different hours Cases arc 
known in which nnvntc houses near the church 
have been opened for the use of classes that could 
obtain no separate roam in the Sunday school 
building In other eases, distraction has been 
reduced m a iai ge room by sepal nting the classes 
by cui tains supported bv icultivable posts 
The proper equipment of a classroom varies 
with the grade, of couisc All should have 
seats adjusted to at lensL nvciugc height, nnd 
gencially tables should be provided so Lhat 
children in the lowoi giadca can do some haml- 
woik, and the older pupils can tnke notes 
For elementaiy girules no foim or table Inis 
been found bcltci thou Llircc iinnow tables 
(about the width and length of kindergarten 
tables, but guided to height) placed togcthci in 
the form of a hollow square With the teacher 
seated nt the opening of the squme, a true 
conversation cuclo enn be foimcd Tho ip- 
mauUug equipment of these rooms lh clucctly 
indicated by the effort to make Llic Sunday 
school a. school. Blackboards, maps, materials 
Toi making relief maps, lnatcuala for mounting 
pictures and making picture books—these 
me a sufficient index of tho direction of present 
efforts 

Financial Support — The predominant 
method of suppoib is to solicit conti ibutiona 
from pupils from Sunday to Sunday. Bui 
there w giowmg objection to this method on 
tho giound, first, Llmt tho school should be a 
church school and therefore included in the 
regular budget or the church, and second, that 
Lhe contributions of the pupils should be edu¬ 
cational in aim and method, that is, devoted 
to religious ends that become nn object of 
study in connection with tho giving This 
method is alicady widely used in lespeet to 
missions The cost of Sunday uchools cannot 
be ascertained from any existing rccoids, partly 
because of lack of uniformity in rccoids, partly 
because the chinch's educational work lias not 
yet been clearly differentiated in the minds of 
either ministers or laymen. For example, the 
pioporLion of the pastor's salary that should 
be chin ged to educational work, or the pro¬ 
portion uf interest on investment unit of the 
running expenses of the plant, has rarely been 
nacci tamed A rough, though caicful, esti¬ 
mate made on behalf of tho Child Welfare 
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Exhibit in New York in 1011 indicates that 
licic the aveinge cNpenditura, all such items 
included, ia about S5.50 n year for each pupil 
cnrollad* But hecauac of tlic extraordinary 
value of olnircli property in this city, (Ins 
amount is doubtless several tinica in GXGesft of 
tho nverago for the country at I urge 

ftclnhon lo Church. and CoMUilimifp —The 
point of view that ia now developing ia that the 
Sunday school ia a ohm eh school, or moi'o 
strictly still, that the Sunday school is the 
church engaged in certain of Uh functions. 
This implies not only that the pupils arc being 
brained for confirmation or full membership 
but that they arc hero and now to pnrlicipafcc 
In ohuroli activities. — whether worship, or 
missions, or philanthropies, or bocihI enjoy¬ 
ments, — and to be educated thereby. This 
brings fclia school at once into living relations 
with the world, unci education becomes just 
a part of living in the present situation. This 
movement is still in its infancy, for the tradi¬ 
tional Sunday teaching has nommcmly assumed 
tliafc tho pupil will make application of Chris¬ 
tian principles to hie by and by. But of ito 
future giowLh of this method there can be no 
doubt* Juab now it puts the chief sfcrcsa upon 
missions and phlliirtUnopics, but already tho 
eyes of innny arc turning toward the Sunday 
school as the place above all others where wo 
can hope to brain lar^o numbers of child ien 
in the principles of social justice The weight 
of the Federal Council of Churches and of 
whole denominations is tending to bring tins 
ta pass, iUrendy various adult classes (and 
the number of adults in Sunday schools is 
rapidly increasing) have studied civic problems 
nf their own community and entered actively 
into social reforms. Further, the Suiuhiy 
school tends to interest itself more arid morn 
in tlio social, recreational, and industrial lifo 
of ita pupils, Sunday school baseball teams 
liaVfl become common; gymnasiums and aocinl 
privileges arc commonly provided in the larger 
communities by chui'chca that have means 
therefor, fresh nil work, tuberculoais work, 
and social flcLlicment woik of many kinds arc 
all linked up with tho Suniltu 1 school. 

The Question of Tune. — Oidinnrily Sunday 
schools a n in session about an hour and a 
quarter onco a Week. Usage is divided be¬ 
tween a morning session before public worship, 
a session immediately nfter such woisiupj and 
a session about tho middle of the Afternoon 
Much depends upon Local conditions, but tlio 
general tendency is to connect tho Sunday 
school and tho morning worship so that both 
may be attended With Lhc least difficulty 
The hour before public worship has the advau- 
tngcof finding the children fresh and relatively 
free from competing interests It has a Btlll 
further advantage of providing the best way 
of unifying the lire of the Sunday school with 
that of the churah ns a whole Various 
methods for making the Sunday school and tho 


public worship essentially a unit have been 
adopted, such ns keeping the children through 
a portion of the worship, preaching a flvo 
minutes' children's acimon each time, and even 
fusing the closing worship of the school with 
Idle opening of public worship 
There is much complaint that tlio amount of 
time Cor instruction is too small, ft does not 
nverago over thirty minutes n week To got 
through the required mathematics of the New 
York City school system at this rate would 
TequuG forLy-ono years; to get tluougli the 
penmanship would require fouitcei^ ycnxa, 
In ordci to secure more time for religions in¬ 
struction it Jiaa been proposed that we adopt a 
plan bko that of the Fiench, namely, to excuse 
from the public school on Wednesday after¬ 
noons any pupils whose pm cuts desire to place 
them under religious instruction (Sec G. U 
Wenner, Religious Education ami the Publia 
School, New York, 1907 ) The lock of suppoib 
for tins plan ia probably due to the following 
cause* that the time already available can 
be made more fruitful by the adoption of 
correct methods, that moic time can be hail 
on Sunday either by reducing the time (often 
uselessly employed) of the optuung and closing 
exorcises, or by lengthening the session; that 
until the churches arc better prepared in 
point of physical equipment, lesson material, 
end trained teacher a, to maintain habits of 
order and of study among pupils, tho public 
school autliontics might piopcily deny the 
suggested petition H F C. and G. A. C, 
Sea ItnuGiGUS Education, 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS. —See City School Sys¬ 
tems, JANlTOIl. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS — 
A term applied to tho chief educational Dflicer 
of one of the 1m get-units foi educational or¬ 
ganisation find administration, such Q9 tho 
fetate* county, township, town, city, or dial net. 
Other synonymous terms arc fieciuently used, 
Biich as supormtendent of common schools, 
superintendent of free schools, superintend¬ 
ent of public instruction, hiipcimlciulent of 
education, oi commissioner of education, 
etc, Tho title of superintendent of free 
schools or sup emit end out of common schools 
hiatoricftlly represented an oailici conception 
of the office, that of superintendent of public 
instruction a somewhat inter conception, arul 
that of superintendent of education, or com- 
missioner of eduention, n still Inter mid more 
inclusive conception The tendency in recent 
legislation lias been to bring all forma of edu¬ 
cation under the oveisight, at least, of tho 
state, and to lequne that the standards of 
nonstatc education shall not be lower than 
those maintained by the state schools, The 
term superintend cut of public instruction then 
becomes taa restricted a term. (See Private 
Schools and School Administration ) 

State Superintendent, — Aiitatesuponntcnd- 
ent of schools, under one title ur nnoUicrj ia 
found in each of the Ameiican states excepting 
Delaware In this state the state nuditoi acts 
ex officio in the collection of statistics and Lho 
issue of blanks, laws, etc , while a htatc board 
of education acta as the controlling head of 
the educational system, In seven stales tho 
state superintendent or schools is appointed 
by tho governor; in four states lie is appointed 
by the stale boaid of education; and in the 
remainder he is nominated and elected by vote 
of tlic people In tliieo stales the appoint¬ 
ment is nnnual; in eighteen staLes he is ap¬ 
pointed or elected for two-year tcima, in two 
states for three-year tenns^; in twenty-one 
states for foui-ycar tcims, in one state foi 
a (ivc-year term, and in one btatc for «i six- 
year term The tendency within Lccent years 
has been to lengthen the term, whcie conati- 
tutional abjections do not piovenfc. In a few 
Btatcfl, such as New Yoik and New Jersey, the 
state superintendent ia at tho head of a well- 


organized slate school department and pos¬ 
sesses some rcnl power, in a few other states, 
ns Massachusetts and Connecticut, he pos¬ 
sesses little rcnl power but exercises much 
influence; while in tho majority of the Ameri¬ 
can fltaLcs, the state superintendent is, to a 
large degree, a political figurehead possessing 
little real power, and cxcrciBing but little real 
influence The political basis of nomination 
and election produces altogether too often a 
Blntiatical quo. delicti! officer rather than an 
educational leader The office, however, is 
one of gient potential power and usefulnesg 
and donbtleas will bo made such before long 
by the elimination of tho political basis of 
selection and the addition of important powers 
and functions. Potentially tho office is as 
impoitimt ns that of president of n state 
university, but actually it is so in bub very few 
states See State School Administration. 
and tho articles on tliG different state aehool 
systems (Alabama; Califounia, etc), for 
a statement of the powers and duties of 1 the 
slate superintendent m the different American 
states 

County Superintendent — Tho next school 
superintendent below the state is tho county 
sup ei in ten dent of schools The title of this 
office vanes in about the same way as that of 
tho slate superintendent In seven states tho 
county supQiintGndenh ia appointed by the 
slate ot the county board of education, 
in two states he is elected by the school 
trustees (Pennsylvania and Indiann); in one 
state by a special board of school directors 
elected for thn sole purpose (New York), 
and in the remaining thirty stntcs lie ib 
nanimated and electon by tho people Tho 
office does not exist in eight states (the bix 
N ew England States, Ohio, and Nevada), 
Iu twenty-four states the term of election 
or appointment ia two years; in two states 
it is three years; in thirteen slates it is 
four years; and in one state it is five years. 
In states organized under the county system 
of school administration ), the county 
superintendent acta aa the executive officer 
of the county board af education (g.w.), and 
uaunlly possesses important powers and func¬ 
tions, and in a number of states ho 1ms been 

f ;ivon mauy statistical, . clerical, financial, 
cgul, and educaliontd duties, Tn some states, 
however, pai ticulni ly thoso in which the old 
district system (q.v.) is Btill strong, ho is pri¬ 
marily a statistical and clerical officer, possess¬ 
ing but very limited powers The chief, draw¬ 
back to tho efficiency of the office ia the 
political basis of selection, tho local residence 
requirement, and the uncertain and in any case 
limited tenure of office. Tho office, like that 
of the state superintendent, is quo of great 
potential usefulness and power, hut can bo 
made actually such only by the elimination of 
the political basis of selection, and tho re¬ 
quirement of educational and administrative 
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Btanclnrcla for the office. Sec also County 
System of Administration, County Boards 
of Education, Rural School Problem, 
the, Rural School Supervision, Supervi¬ 
sory Certificate For n statement of tlic 
powers and duties of county bupcrmtendcula 
{n the different American states, see the ar¬ 
ticles ori tlic different state school systems 
(Arizona; California, etc,). 

Town and Township Superintendents — 
In New England the county has never been 
used successfully a Unit for &cho(fi Adminis¬ 
tration, and the office of county superintend¬ 
ent docs not exist Instrad, the town (see 
Town System) is the unit of school adminis¬ 
tration below the St Ate, and town aupciintcml- 
cnta, Qr superintendents for unions or towns, 
ore the uilc The township system (qu) 
found in the West is analogous, and town¬ 
ship superintendents lire hole employed The 
town superintendent of Bcliaol3 in New Eng’ 
land performs duties analogous to those of 
tv superintendent of schools m a small city, 
if the town is compact And well populated, and 
aomev/lmt Lumlogous to those of & county super¬ 
intendent of n small county, in a union of two 
or tin ccs thinly populated towns Tl\a baiuc 
ig true of n township super ml endent of schools 
in New Jersey, Ohio, or Indiana He supei- 
yises the schools of lus town or township, or 
union of towns or townships, under the direc¬ 
tion of the town school committee or township 
hoard of education, nctnig na its executive 
officer. In Massachusetts, every town must 
either employ a town superintendent of schools, 
or join wnh some other town in a union to do 
so In the other New England stntos, the 
employment o[ r town superintendent is 
optioned, but with R Btntc grant for salary of 
the superintendent to towns which do so. III 
New Jcisey, Ohio, and Indiana, the employ¬ 
ment of a town a In p superintendent is optional, 
hut, excepting where the township is coinci¬ 
dent with n village or ciLy, or 1ms been cen¬ 
tralized (sec Consolidation of Schools), 
few township superintendents. have ao far 
been employed Even in Ohio {qv J, where 
there aic no county superintendents Lo look 
after the schools, no great numbci or township 
superintendents arc found. See also Town 
System; Township System, and the articles 
on the Unte school systems in each of the New 
England states, New Jersey, Ohio, an cl Indiana, 
for a statement of poweis and duties of town 
and township supeiinteiidents 

City or District Superintendents —The city 
ot* district supcimtendcnt 13 to-day a common 
feature of American schools, nearly all cities 
employing n city superintendent of schools 
Though cdioa aic commonly regauled each 
as a falnglc school district, being mcioly a 
school (liBtnct giown Jntge, the term district 
superintendent is t>cldum used. The term 
superintendent of public instruction is some¬ 
times used instead of superintendent of city 


schools, In some of the larger towns, the 
title of supervising principal (g t>.) ia employed, 
indicating a leas well-developed supervisory 
organization It is in the cities that we find 
the supervision of instruction beat developed 
and the woik of school supervision placed on 
the best professional basn This is hugely 
due to the fact that almost from the first the 
cities have been free to develop their school 
systems as they have seen fit, and also free 
to go into the markets of the whole country 
ami got the beat persons available for super¬ 
intendents of their schools, entirely freo from 
all such lcstiicfcions an local leaidonco, party 
nomination and election, and a fixed salary 
schedule, which for so long have hampered the 
county supoi intendency in its development 
along professional lines, There are, of course, 
weak city aupciintcndcnta and cities nMicted 
with locnl pmfcy and personal politics, blit 
in general the city superintendent ia tho 
educational leader of his city, and a lender in 
a sense that the county superintendent is 
not. The best educational thinking by the 

I liac tic id schoolmen of America to-day is done 
jy our city superintendents, and almost all 
□[ the important educational advances of the 
past twenty-live years have Leon made by our 
city hgIiooIh So umikcdly lias this been tho 
Case that it has contributed in no small clegrco 
to the creation uf the present mml school 
problem (g.v ) In oiir Itugei American cities, 
With their yevy complex educational problems, 
their many racial and social difficulties, and 
the largo ai7.c and scope of tho System, the posi¬ 
tion of city superintendent of schools cqIIs 
fciT & hijjh degree of educational and business 
leadership See nl&o City School Admin¬ 
istration; SurEimsioN of Teaching 

E. P. 0 
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SUPERNORMAL CHILDREN. —The con¬ 
sensu 1 ? of evidenccj biological, psychological, 
and statistical, indicates that mental ability, 
like nil other biological traifca, ia distributed 
in the form of the so-callod curve of probabil¬ 
ity, If Uus bo grunted, it follows (I) that 
mediocrity ig the comm on eat condition, (2) that 
instances of ability superior to and inferior 
to mediocrity are of practically equal frequency 
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and degree, and (3) that the moie an ability instances been unsuspected by parents or 

deviates from mediocrity, in either diicction, teachers), and who \vn9 able to direct these 

the less frequent m its occurrence. The idiot children into appiopnalo earners, may servo 

ig Hirer than the nun on, the genius than the as a pattern foi similar "censuses” of special 

man of talent The root of this distribution talent, which might be undertaken with profit 

undoubtedly hea in hoiedity, m native cn- in any large school system Wo may hope 

dowment Education cannot cicate. ability; that m tmiG special "talent classes" may ho 

it can only develop the latent possibilities given oiganisscd lo supply at public expense the 

by heredity. Educational agencies, however, trnimng appropriate to cluldien who bid fmr 

cannot lose sight of individual uiffeienccsj to distinguish themselves in music, drawing, 
educational training cannot be conducted ns if pain Ling, diainalicB, invention, nml oiliersiiecial 

all pupils were alike in native endowment. lines. Meanwhile, it is lo be desired that 

Tins truth has been clearly recognized in so psychologists should make extended nnnlyscs 

far ns it applies to tho lower end of the curve of individual children who display exceptional 

of distribution; we have to-day, in cousc- gifts in particular directions, 

qucncc, a flourishing pedagogy of the sub- With regard to the education of gifted 
normal But we are only beginning to lealizo children of all-round or general ability, the 

the necessity of special adjustments of out thesis may be laid down lliat the needs of 

educational agencies to meet the needs of the Bociety demand special (mining for such clul- 

■ upper end of the curve, to develop a pedagogy dren in the public bchools and that this spccinl 

of the supernormal And here it may bo training must be conducted in special classes, 

noted that by supernormal we imply not segregated from the regular school giadea. To 

something abnoimal, or beyond tho limits tins thesis the following objections arc somo- 

of the healthy and the wholesome, but a mental times raised (1) It is occasionally QflhcrLnl 

endowment superior to the average, a condi- that there arc no supernormal children—an 

tion that coiiesponds on the plus side of assertion that diaicgnuls Lho cumulative imi- 

mediocnfy to subnoimal on the minus side donee of biological mid psychological mvesli- 

The supernormal child is the gifted child, the gallon, ns well ns the oudcnco of common 

talented child, the child of superior ability, sense (2) More often it is argued that auper- 
Quantitatiyely, superior ability may cvi- normal children exist, but they will lake care 

dently vary all the way from ability just of themselves. (Tnlton, to be sure, has sought 

noLicenbly above tho average up to the most to show that real genius " will out,” but this 

extraordinary manifestations of genius With is certainly not true of tho lessor grades of 

reaL genius, the kind of ability that appears in, superiority with winch the school has lo deal, 

let ua any, one man in a million, the school has We do not behove tlmt n favorable environ- > 

pci haps no special concern, chiefly because meiifc enn create abilit}', but we know that an 

the appearance of such ability is so laro tlmt unfavorable environment may hiiulci da 

administrators cannot be expected to piovido fruition. Experience shans that poverty, ill 

special deviceB fen its training — if, indeed. health, poor teaching, and lack of encoiuaga- 

it bo amenable to prearranged educational ment may stifle native ability of a high order, 

forms. The real problem of the school con- We know only Lhosc talents that have buc- 

ccrns the children who rank as the best two cccdccl Aa LesLer Wind has poinLed out; 

or three or tho besL half dozen in every hundred, "Great men have been produced by the co- 

for these mg numerous enough to wanant operation of two cauhofi, genius [monte ability] 

special educational treatment ^ and opportunity, neither nlone can accom- 

QuiilitatLvely, it is feasible to distinguish plish it,” (3) There is a nopulai notion that 

between gcncial, or all-round, superiority ancl the precocious child should bo held bad:, Limb 

specific superiority. Thcpiablemof tho school an early manifestation, of ability is an unfav- 

treatment of children of the latter type, of orahle sign It, is true tJiaL precocity does nob 

children who possess special talent in a ie- guarantee superiority at matuiity, but lb is 

stneted field, must doubllcsa await solution equally true tlmb \t frequently does precede 

until we have met the largei pioblcm of dealing it We admit that it is beLter for a dull child 

with the former type At present wo know to take a sIowot pricer why should a bright 

t almost nothing in a scientific ( wny about the child, given a healthy body, bo compelled 

genesis, distnbution, and training of special to follow the pace of the mediocre child? To 

talents. Psychologists, however, agree tlmt hold back a gifted child is to exert a baneful 

children may be born with a constitutional influence upon his development, and not 

tendency favoring superior achievement m merely mentally, m that he assimilates less 

music, in mathematics, in various phases of information than ho might, but more particU- 

arlistic creation, and probably also in linguia- lnrly morally, in that he forma pernicious 

tie and technical activities. The enlighten- habits of idleness, fails to feel the spur of com- 
^ \ng experiment of Dr. KeraoUeuateinci, at petition, smil fails to develop tha higher 

Munich, who by a simple test of drawing dia- ethical qualities tlmt Lhp school should bring 

covered a number of cases of exceptional into piny. (4) It is argued by some that tho 

ability m this field (ability that had in several special training of gifted children is not tha 
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business of llic public school, but of the home. 
Yet the slide hna Already lecogmzed itfl 
responsibility to provide lor the instruction 
of the mlelloctunuy fit by its system of slate 
universities, with then research nnd gi adunlc 
departments Agaiu, any argument Unit de¬ 
fends special provision for the subnormal for 
the sake of then better lTQ.imng will defend 
apeeinl provision for the supei normal for the 
sake of their better tiffining ,f Any excep¬ 
tional talent, potential genius, or superior in¬ 
telligence that remains undeveloped is a lass, 
not merely for the lncliviclunla themselves, 
but also for the progress of the nation and hu¬ 
manity ” (Stem) The state, then, liaa reason 
to devote special attention to supernormal 
children, (5) It 1b aigucd by others that 
though desirable enough, special trtuning for 
lha gifted in too cxpcnnivo or too difficult of 
administration, Aa a matter of fac-L, however, 
Llio additional expense is not great nnd j a more 
than justified by llio return upon the liivcat- 
111 ent, while the administrative difficulties are 
being; HUcccsaCuLly mtjt in several cUicb, as will 
be shown in a moment (G) It is sometimes 
argued that to place the gifted child in special 
classes him dumps the pupils nnd the teacher 
of the regular clats by lcnumng the brighter 
and more capable members Rut surely it is ( 
as Kendall 1ms said, "a travesty on the rights 
of bright children Lo keep them m cliiisee be- 
low their ability for the purpose of helping on 
and Btimulnting pupils of lcsa ability ” The 
rights of the individual pupil aie more sacred 
than the desires of the teacher or the class- 
ificatory boundaries of the graded system 
(7) Finally, it has been objected that to'segre¬ 
gate bright pupils would make tlmm priggish, 
would develop a species or intellectual nrio- 
gnnee This possibility may be avoided 
readily enough by due care in "ad minis tuition 
Admission to Hpccinl classes must bo looked 
upon merely as a kind of specialization, as 
indeed it is, and continuance in them must be 
conditioned by persistent faithful effort, as 
well as by intellccluol brilliancy. 

There arc, then, no valid objections to the 
thesis that supernormal children should be given 
Bpecial treatment in the public schools. It 
icumins lo be seen what ling been, ai might 
be, the nature of this special treatment, The 
disadvantages of the staiuhud ironclad grade 
ey & tern me everywhere acknowledged. Vari¬ 
ous pinna are in operation Lo secure grcatei flexi¬ 
bility, po these pinna serve tho needs of bright 
chiklicii ? Without going into the do toils of viui- 
ous systems of promiiUcm (see Giiadihq and 
P noMoTi on), we may distinguish three main 
types of modification of the standard system, 
(1) Certain plans aim to keep the class to¬ 
gether in promotion Thus, tlie bg- called 
"Batavia system" keeps the class together by 
expending extra effort upon the Inggiuds. 
Here, it is evident, no attention is pnid to 
lire pcauliar needs of gifted children, The 


"North Denver plan" inverses the emphasis 
and keeps tho class tDgebhLr by giving more 
intensive, more extensive, and more inde¬ 
pendent work to the brighter pupilB, They 
are, howcvci, kept at the regular puce in their 
progress thiough the school system. (2) 
Certain plans nun to secure a different rate 
of piGgrebB for children of different abilities, 
Typical are the systems prevailing m Cam¬ 
bridge, Mans,, m Chicago, and in Pueblo, 
CoL In the " Cambridge plnn” pupils are 

claeBifisd accoidiug to their ability and go 
forward at three d iff crcn t lutes,— Blowji’cgulai, 
and feet,— while at various points transfers may 
be made from one "track” to another, Bright 
pupiLa may accomplish the work of the first 
six years in four years, and it ia woitliy of 
note that these "fast" pupils do first-class 
woik latci in the high school The chief 
objection to this system seems, to lie in tliG 
expense In tho "Chicago plan," or "Urge- 
school plfin," tin co or more scctiona ai'e organ¬ 
ized m each grade on the basis of ability, 
Each section gacs forwmd at its own paea 
nncl is promoted a h Boon aa it is ready for the 
work of the guide above. The bright section, 
may gain one or two months over the slowest 
section in each half year of work The plan 
permits close grading, but is feasible only m 
large schools In the "Pueblo plan" each 
pupil sets his own pace. Extreme individual¬ 
ism prevails. Its piomoter, Preston Search, 
was led to its adopLion hccanae ho was con¬ 
vinced that " the bright, capable pupil has 
been retarded in his progress, has spent time 
in lifeless reviews and valueless repetitions 
of lessons, and has had his ambition stunted." 
Tho plan Buffers somewhat from the luck of 
class competition, and it requires teachers of 
uniiBuiil ability (3) The "scgicgafcion plan/' 
illustrated in Woiccstcr, Baltimore, Indianap¬ 
olis, Cincinnati, Ilainaburg, Lincoln, Neb, 
mid perhaps elsewhere, by its bystem of 
" preparatory centals/ 1 moie nearly meets the 
theoretical requirements of gifted children, 
Pupils who have done strong Work up to a cci- 
tain grade, usually the sixth, me transferred 
to n, special room, where they complete their 
preparation for tlie high school under selected 
teachers, The woik is arranged on the de¬ 
partmental plan and includes, as a rule, the 
Latin, German, advanced English, and some¬ 
times the mathematics of the first yeai in the 
high school Pupils from these preparatory 
centers enter the high school with sufficient 
advanced credit to btive one year in then sub¬ 
sequent course. Statistics show, moreover, 
that their work in tho high school ia commonly 
pot only guocesfifulj but of conspicuous merit. 
In one Baltimore center, Bcleeted pupils have 
been retained for a third yenr nnd are then 
easily able to finish the high school in two years. 
In Cincinnati, in 19U), an experiment was in¬ 
stituted in the segregation of blight pupils from 
the tlnril, fourth, and fifth giftdcB. Tlvt results 
400 
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were decidedly favorable; two years' work wqh 
accomplished in one year, while the atmosphere 
of the class was that of ff joyful industry and 
oulcrly intelligent work “ 

Wc are evidently only at the beginning of 
special education for supernormal children. 
The segregation centers have developed only in 
the last decade or &o Many problems remain 
to be solved When, for instance, should seg¬ 
regation begin? The Cincinnati experiment 
anglests that it may profitably begin much 
earlier than the sixth grade, Again, wliafc 
should be the standard of selection? Thus far, 
the standard lias been relatively low. At 
Baltimore, for example, the centers contain 
pupils whoso rfl.nk ib anywhere in the upper 
26 per cent of the regular classes. But 
Goddard's application of the Burnt teste to 
2000 public school chilclien at Vineland, N.J , 
indicates that only about 4 per cent are men¬ 
tally advanced two years or more above tlicir 
chronological ago Again, Petzoldt, m Ger¬ 
many, has proposed the establishment in 
Berlin of " 6hte classes " on such a basis as 
to select the best child in each 1500 to 2000 
pupils, It would be highly instinctive to have 
this experiment tried out Tor oi chinny pm - 
poses, however, classes with a selection of 
4 to 5 per cent And with n total on roll incut of 
20 to 25 would seemingly be most desirable. 

Other problems that press foi solution arc 
these. \Yh&t is tl\c relative part played by 
heredity on the one hand and environment 
on the othei hand in Lho production of indi¬ 
viduals of supenoi achievement? Is it true 
that the world is full of children of maiked 
native ability who need only the opportunity 
to achieve theii promise, or inuHt wc proceed, 
according to tho tenets of the new science (or 
religion) of eugenics, systematically to breed 
human Ability? How early in a child's life 
may exceptional ability bo safely diagnosed? 
WlinL physical, mental, or moral traits afford 
reliable criteria of superior ability, and how may 
these be detected or measured scientifically? 
How can we discover and foster special ability 
in nuiflioal, artistic, literary, mechanical, 
mathematical, scientific, and other Lines? Can 
wc surely distinguish, and by what methods, 
between mere precocity that docs not culmi¬ 
nate in final superiority, and real ability, early 
displayed, that fulfills iLa piomise? Is ib in 
any way possible adequately to meet the de¬ 
mands of tho education of gifted childien with¬ 
out segregation into special classes? Ought 
classes for supernormal children to pursue the 
regular curriculum At a fadLor pace, or ought 
they to provide a more intensive and more ex¬ 
tensive training by different methods? Ought 
gifted children to begin formal school work Qt 
an early age, or ought they, on tho contrary, 
to be held back from formal training till their 
eighth year or later? Ia it desirable and fea¬ 
sible to subsidize the careers of gifted children? 

Those and many other scientifically and 


practically important special pioblcms which 
the general problem of the supernormal child 
acts for solution make it evident that an ex¬ 
tensive investigation of Lhc whole field by a 
corps of educational and psychological experts 
is imperatively demanded Such an investi¬ 
gation would repay many fold the time and 
labor expended. G. M \V, 

See Ability, Genehal and Special; 
Genius, Talent; Ghadjnq and PnQMOTiGN, 
Heuedity. 

Great Britain —In Great Britain the ques¬ 
tion of the supernormal child does not assume 
ho much linpoi tanCG as in America and Ger¬ 
many In fact, it may almost bo said that 
conditions htc reversed and more attention is 
paid to tho blight than to tho average oi poor 
pupils, In the elementaly schools, where each 
principal is to all lnlenLs and purposes autono¬ 
mous, a system of flexible grading and promo¬ 
tion provides for the rapid progress of tho nblo 
pupil through tho elementary schools, so that 
in the seventh or highest standard the nges 
of pupils may Homo times vary from ten and 
one half years to fomLccn or over The bright 
pupil has always been provided for by scholar¬ 
ships to the scconclaiy or grammni schools 
obtained m open competition A largo num¬ 
ber of these are fiequonLly gained by poor but 
able boys from elementary schools at the age 
of eleven or twelve Ah a rule they carry 
only ficc tuition, BOmeUmea luUUUonal main¬ 
tenance grants are given A scholarship ia 
valid for three years and is usually renewable 
accoidmg to guide of work done More 
recently, since the ccnLrnl authority in Eng¬ 
land began to interest llaclf immediately in 
eecondaiy education, schools and school au¬ 
thorities have been compelled ns a condition of 
securing government grnnLs to provide free 
places to pupils between the ages of ten and 
thirteen coming from elementary schools 
The number of free placers to be offered is 
ordinarily 25 per cent of the total ninnbci oT 
pupils ndmilted in the picvious year. Tho 
peicentnge may, however, be varied with Lho 
consent of the Board of Education 13y the 
aid of achalai ships, provided by special endow¬ 
ments or local authorities, and freD tuition, 
pupils eau win their way through to tho uni¬ 
versities, At the same time, tho system 
nlways nmkes some demand on the menus of 
the parents, nnd msomc cnscsschool authorities 
offer maintenance grants as well ns remission 
of fees. Eoi an account of the system of 
iccruiting candidates for the elementary teach¬ 
ing profession, see Teachers, Tuaininq of. 
In Scotland the system of district bursaries 
pi-ovules for the, promotion of pupils from 
elementary fco secondary schools 

See Scholarships, London, Education in. 
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SUPERSTlTIO N — See Magic; Myths, 
etc 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL — A pnnoi- 

E al of a school building, or group of school 
uildmgs, who leaches lit lie or not nfc all, 
nnd who spoiuta his lime in the supervision, of 
instruction ami educational conditions The 
Leun tg also used somewhat, m villages and 
small cities, ns a title foi a person who, in a 
lnrgci and more fully organized school system, 
would be culled BUpeniiltindent of city schools, 
See also PuurcirAii, School, Superinten¬ 
dent of Schools; and SurEnrrsioN of 
Teaching , E P C 

SUPERVISION OF TEACHING, — The 
chief function of supervision is lo improve 
teaching practice There arc two aspects 
to the promem 1 (1) The supervision ol piac- 
Ucc-teachera m connection with then pre¬ 
liminary training course, and (2) the super¬ 
vision of teachers in service The first aspect 
is usually termed the ,l training of Leach era, 11 
and the bccond “ the supervision of teachers," 
The supervision of teachers in training differs 
from that of teachers in service largely in the 
gicater degicc of control exercised by the 
f-uper visor nf training over both ton eh ora and 
HchoohoQui conditions. In ilia one case tho 


chief end is the impiovcincnb of the ieachei's 
practice, lienee the uuinbci of pupils taught, 
the hours of service, and the quantity of supple¬ 
mental y instruction nnd personal conference arc 
i emulated to this pm pose In the other case, 
the improvement of the teacher is thought of 
as secondary to the growth of children; hence 
the conditions of schoolroom prucLicc mo fivecl. 
tho number of teachers’ meotings limited, and 
the right of the teacher to be consulted 
in determining policy extensive. The firgfc 
typo of supeivision involves the relationship 
of a teacher to lus students; tho second thab 
of a chief official to hie staff of assistants. 
(Sec Teagiiuhs, Thawing oi\) 

Historically, the professional supervision of 
teachers m service has evolved fiom the lay 
function of inspection of school*, whore cursory 
visit a tio a and judgment were dominant, 
When the superintendent or supervising pi in- 
cipnl wns evolved, this export schooIinastGi 
took over the function of lay inspection and, 
theoretically at least, greatly modified its 
pm pose and method The emphasis was 
shifted from judgment of the teacher as an 
and, to judgment as a step preliminary to 
rcnucTing constnioUvc suggestions that would 
improve the tcnchcr J s practice Inspection 
became a mere bails foi diagnosis. Thus tho 
function of school supervision is inclusive of 
school inspection, The growth uf cities has 
been chiefly responsible for the develop incut of 
(supervision The specialised and graded city 
system of schools, with its inter dependent 
units, icquwed nu enlarged degree of coopera¬ 
tion among its teacher b, wluch wna insured 
only by the presence of supervisory authority 
In consequence, our best supervision is asso¬ 
ciated wibh the school By stems of cities and 
towns Supervision in the mml distneta ib 
still undeveloped beyond oeitnin experimental 
beginnings, Supervision by the state has 
scarcely established itaelf save along a few re¬ 
stricted lines (eg, minimum courses of study), 
high school inspectiori, technical training, 
etc. A discussjon of the technique of the in¬ 
spection, criticism, and supervision ol the 
teaching process will therefore be mobt valuable 
if presented in the main from the standpoint 
of the conditions of city and town systems 
Conditions Underlying Supervision —The 
attempt of one p era on to assist the work of 
another by critical judgment and constructive 
bug^cstion seems to be a simple enough matter, 
but in an actual school system it is conditioned 
by many factors winch interfere with this 
relation and purpose. In cities where there 
is a congested population, n large school system, 
and many supervisory officers close at hand, 
ihc >yot1i of real supervision seems to be mtex- 
fciod with by an accumulation of administra¬ 
tive details which usurp the tune and energy 
that ought to be given to woik with the 
ten eh era. This certainty seems to be briic of 
the superintendent, the nssociatc and district 
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suponntondonts and most of the school prin- detailed control of the teachers and the schools 
cipala in the laigcat ays terns The special should he led to the local authorities The 
mipcrvjfiois of music,. drawing, etc,, escape state may well inspect for certain minimal 
this preoccupation with the mere business 1 equipments, but the minimum should be low; 
details of norm lustration, but they do not It might also fostei certain needed innovations. 
Altogether escape another tendency to which such aa vocational schools or agricultural 
supervision in ci Ugh ja prone, — i.e the tend- instruction In general, howcvci, the state 
cncy to demand a uniform and. mechanical departments of education can best dent with 
standardization of teaching which neglects organization and adimnistiation, leavingBuper- 
local classroom conditions and the mdivid- vision to the local units 

imlity of teachers Where a system is large, The first need in the local units is to provide 
authority is usually highly centialized in a more money for .supei vision This will involve 
chief official operating through a senes of a larger outlay in the countiy than in the city, 
deputies, lie gains his knowledge without The consolidation of schools always increases 
adequate pciaonal touch Dependence upon the oppoi fcunity mid the provision for auper- 
him for final executive authority dwarfs the vision, but the device of consolidation is 
initiative and independence of those sub or- inadequate. Counties ought to be divided 
dinates who work close to the teaching situ- into aupeivisoiy districts each in charge of a 
ation, The whole system tends to become dmtnet superintendent, whose sole function 
burenuorntic It is only in the cities that we should bo that of supervising the teaching 
hear the school described aa a ,r lock step " pmcticc of teiichuis. 

for both pupils and teachers In the cities the increase of expenditure 

Generally speaking, the country school is need 110L be proportionately so great Ample 
not supervised The teacher gets little direct piovision of administrative bureaus (con- 

¥ 0Tsnnrd attention He suffers from neglect, Btruction and supplies, certification and ap- 
1 ig teaching population is sparse and distances pointmont, vocational training mid guidance, 
are great, so that the cost of sup Division compulsory education, etc) will relieve the 
defeats its realization Should the county sup ei intend cut and his assistants of detmlcd 
superintendent of schools and the county board admiiustintivo walk, winch, because of its 
of education essay to exercise some supervisory pressing day-to-day lccuricncc, leads to the 
contiul fiom n distance it becomes even moie Blighting or the teaching function, foi the fos- 
mcchamcal than that in the city, for tlicic is tering of which nil other school functions 
loss opportunity ically to see the tenchci at exist The school principal should be given 
work Supcrvisoiy seal under such conditions a competent assistant or clcik who can lclicve 
too often leads to tile vigorous imposition of a him of the office work which interferes wiLh the 
uniform course of study and written exanuna- supervision oE his teachers. Providing local 
tions for graduation and promotions. This officials whose chief business is supervision and 
pressure stifles any other teaching purpose freeing them from the d is true Lions of adinmis- 
than that of preparing for the county exanuna- trativc responsibility are two policies which arc 
tion which gives the teacher reputable staUis fundamental to the systematic and efficient 
in his community 01 depiivea linn of it. improvement of tiic teaching corps at laige 

AY hen the Riato attempts to interfere in Inspection. — All hound huperviavon of 

local school affairs, similar lcsults follow, schools must be bused upon acquaintance with 

particularly under the examination system, actual conditions in tho clnssiooin There! 
the Biipeivisory officials of the state may bn arc Uyo current modes ofbeeuming acquiu lit eel 
far moie bureaucratic than those of the county, with the work of tcachcia ( 1 ) Personal v»si- 
When they confine theniaclvcs to more inspcc- taLion 01 inspection of cliissioain walk, ( 2 ) the 
lion, the insults arc not without success, though impersonul analysis of the tcnchci’s efficiency 

they still fall idioifc of a flexible and thoroughly tluough examinations, or himihu tests of 

efTicient management of the schools Row- efficiency The two methods are Mipplc- 
cvm valuable indirect meana or supervision mentuiy In the pnst the examination system 
may be, they arc novel adequate to correct lias been dominant; more leccnlly personal 
Ilia evils of existing tendencies unless they aic inspection ha 1 ? become the chief meLhod 
nindc supplemental to what is essential,— The examination mode of judging the elTcc- 
thc dhcct observation of the teacher's work tiveness of school work lias had a recent 
with such personal conferences as will lcvenl revival in the aLtempt to apply efficiency 
the teacher's intentions and convey to him the teals, statistically interpreted, to the schools, 
supervisor's estimates and suggestions, The It is pi opened that tho MipcrvibQry stuff in 
legislative and fiscal conditions underlying the largest school systems lie supplemented by 
supervision must be greatly changed The a bureau of efficiency, employing hcientific 
state school authority when once it has been methods, the chief walk of which will be to 
organized upon an expert educational baaia provide the supcrvisoiy staff with a knowledge 
might better forego any attempt to cxci eisc of conditions which peisonal inspection docs 
general supervision over schools. The very not ordinarily reveal The appointment of 
conditions of the case are such that actual expovL boards of inquiry into school efficiency 
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by superintendents, boards of education, and 
other bodies ha* slimulnlcd the whole move¬ 
ment for the incorporation of permanent 
bureaus of efficiency m all large systems ns part 
of the supervisory branch of school mlininiB- 
ti'fition Such inquiries can lovcal only condi¬ 
tions af failure or success nnd perhaps some 
of the factors underlying them It remains 
for personal inspection to cletcimine whether 
conditions revealed by these inquiries exist 
in each particular clnsaioom, nnd for personal 
supervision to apply its means Lo the improve¬ 
ment of particular tcochcia, Efficiency teats 
me highly valuable additional methods foi 
estimating the work of schools, but they do not 
supplant personal inspection (See Test* of 
Ilcsults of Instruction, under Tests ) 

The pmpasa of general efficiency testa is to 
give a moic general, organized, and accurate 
impression of certain school conch lions than 
the supervisor is likely to gain through per¬ 
sonal inspections In a similar manner, a 
systematic method of personal inspection is 
dean eel to overcome innny or the shortcomings 
of casual visits to classrooms. The principal 
who visits each class m his building once or 
twice ii day gams valuablo impressions or n 
particular type He notes whether the instruc¬ 
tion is proceeding under hygienic nnd samtary 
conditions, whether the children are in good 
order, mtei cslcd, and at work, whether the 
teacher's manner is appropriate to tlio work of 
the moment, eta, What ho aces is indicntivo 
if not lepicacntativc of the teacher's habitual 
control of the cla^a, and it gives him oppor¬ 
tunity to coircct flagrant defects 01 minor ones 
of frequent recurrence Such short periodic 
inspections arc useful, bub they do not give 
thorough enough impressions of the tcnchei’s 
work They must be supplemented by longer 
visits which offer sound comparative judgments 
because they arc pnrL of a systematic scheme 
of inspection by giadcs, subjects, or aspects of 
method Each uf these modes of systematic 
inspection, has its advantages and its limita¬ 
tions because each, ia an attnek from a special 
point of view In coil sequence they should 
be used to supplement each other. The in¬ 
spection of a system by grades gives a hori¬ 
zontal view, which reveals the relative effi¬ 
ciency of classes ill the performance of the 
same work, and the effectiveness with winch 
the various subjects o[ a given giadc reenforce 
and fit into each othci Usually, the supci- 
visor will go lluough all the hrst grades, then 
through nil the second grades, etc. In inspec¬ 
tion by subjects, u vertical view is obtained 
The progression of the course of study and Lhe 
teaching from the lowest to the lnglieat classes 
is best revealed by this approach Trinity 
articulation in the work of adjacent grades 
is made apparent Such inspection usually 
begins with a single subject in the lowest 
grades, c g reading in the first grade, geog¬ 
raphy in the fourth, Latm in the first high 


school year, and proceeds through Lhe highest 
class Inspection by grades and that by sub¬ 
jects cover the samo ground from two different 
angles, nnd with n chfTeicnt emphasis and 
order Toi the most pint, both methods keep 
within grade and subject umtg, There arc 
many special aspects of teaching upon which 
attention should be focused because ordinary 
methods of inspection do not adequately take 
them into uccount. The inquiry of the in¬ 
spector needs to take such forms afj Is the 
objective woik of the school in all subjects 
snul grades lightly placed and handled! 
Arc the cluldien developing initiative ? Arc 
the motives for learning social rather than 
individualistic? Is sufficient dull provided at 
the light place? In contemporaneous practice 
thcic is not sufficient systematic inspection or 
schools m terms or these specific aspects of 
instruction. The aspects that arc taken into 
account by any subject or grade inspection 
me usually those traditionally connected with 
the particular grade 01 subject, or those which 
have happened to conic into tho particular 
inspectors mind. Under such n system par¬ 
ticular aspects arc examined in one place and 
not in nnothci, e g formal aspects of instruc¬ 
tion arc noted in reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic and not m geography and fast or y; 
objective work, and dramfttination in fcho 
pnmiuy classes and not in the ginmmar 
guides The inspector should inquire if there 
is ample and appropriate use mado of develop¬ 
ment, study, drill, examination, review, or 
expression in. all subjects and grades In 
like manner lie might nsk if the nioial, social, 
msthctio, formal, technical, objective, induc¬ 
tive, deductive, oial, written, and other 
aspects of classroom instillation are properly 
piovidcd lor throughout the school system. 

Under the systematic inspection, of teaching 
by grades and subjects, the unit oT observation 
is goncmlly the lesson pciiocl, t e that pen lion 
of instruction in a subject given within a single 
daily time assignment The observation svnd 
niUciam of the lesson unit is specially impor¬ 
tant in supoivision because it usually forms 
the basis of discussion between supervisor and 
teaehei This is the conspicuous practice in 
the Uaimng of loachcis m normal schools 
In consequence, the technique for obsei ving 
and estimating the lesson has a large impor¬ 
tance Even with knowledge of tho teacher's 
lesson plan, which reveals the lnstrucloi’a 
intentions and steps of proccduic in advance, 
it is difficult loi the obscrvei to grasp all the 
significant details and to see them as a related 
whole Indeed, Lhe contingencies of classroom 
teaching may and usually do shift tho teaching 
situation to unanticipated grounds, whero up- 
planned methods of teaching arc employed. 
The piopor organization of obseivntions and 
judgments is paitly niBurcd by the device of 
noting the progress or the lesson in terms of ita 
leaser psychological movements Under the 
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theory of the Ameiican Hcrbai fcians, those extrusive or too complicated to be made ofT- 
movcincnts would be the '* formal steps of the hand. Many point a loinnm m controversy 
recitation ' 1 (see Recitation, Methods of), when the next attire of JiistiiicLion intrudes 
under the more flexible view of content- upon attention Even immediate judgments, 
pornneous theorists, the movements might be about which the experienced observer is fairly 
any of the types of teaching piucorlurc known certain, must be brought to the test of careful 
to modem practice. In a pnrliculai spelling critical analysis The function of criticism, 
lesson, Tor example, the first movement in the as a Vational procccluie, proceeding dclibcr- 
compLcx included within the lesson period ately in a period of after-reflection, is therefore 
might be a testing of the ivorcls winch had to bo distinguished fioin inspection, 
been stuclicdj the second a presentation of the The function of criticism is Lo arrive nt 
correct spellings of the Woids misspelled; rational estimates of worth. These nppre- 
thc third, n drill upon the same, and the fourth, ciations, whether of clTcctivencss or defcctive- 
an assignment of words foi fuithcr sLiidy. The ness, are always accompanied by then reason- 
Btipciviaor would judge each movement, and able giounda, i,c. the standards of criticism 
the transitions horn one movement to the and the evidences af conformity or violation 
next by two standards' ( 1 ) is the result nirived Iloro criticism has the purely intellectual 
at in each Leaching movement worth achiov- function of arriving at judgments Foi the 
mg, and ( 2 ) is the praccchnc utilized the most time being the critic is not specially conscious 
efficient and economical The fhst Judgment of any practical purpose. Ilia aim is merely 
is usually one of sociological values, the second to arrive at the LruLh. Ciiticism, operating 
or psychological values In the fust movement in this scientific spirit, must not be confused 
mentioned, that of testing, tire nppiopnate- wiLh supervision, which js ff applied criticism," 
nesa of the words included would be estimated. for unlike the latter it has no present regard 
If the words wero outside of the normal vo- for the immediate consequences of its judg- 
cabularies of children, tho whole movement mcnts The pioduct of criticism is merely an 
would come under question, however well it impersonal aiul truthful blatcment or the nght 
might be taught If the words weie propcily and wrong of teaching 

selected, they might be inadequately tested There arc certain general principles which 
Indeed, the method employed might not coil- ought to be kept in mind by the criLic The 
atifcutc a real test. Each movement ghould lie judgments of criticism nro always rclaLivc 
judged in turn Of course the relation of each rather than abstract, A principle of good 
movement to every othci and its contiibution teaching cannot be realized equally well 
to the put pose and atiucturc of the whole under all conditions. AVhat a specific lonelier 
lesaon would also have to bo taken into con- may do 10 determined by many varying factors: 
sulcrntion. This method of breaking up the —the subject matter involved, the childron 
lesson into it? units of movement and judging instructed, the social demauds of the com* 
encli unit as well as the general stmeture and munity, and the natural and acquired abilities 
progress of the lesson is valuable m giving an of the teacher, Supervision may aim chiefly 
effective focua of attention, in selecting, relating, nt improving the teacher's ability, but it 
and remombon 11 g details, and in bringing judg- cannot expect improvements rcgaidless of tho 
ment to bear at the right points It oflcis a other conditioning fncLora. When theoretic 
safeguard against criticisms which arc mem standards arc applied to concrete practices, 
personal impressions unbased upon accurate ob- they arc always modified ao as to conform lo 
scrvatio:n nnd analysis; it organizes the details wlmt may reasonably be expected And a 
of the lesson pioecdure so that they arc readily reasonable expectancy is also determined by 
lecallcd in suppoit of judgments offered m sub- tho state of pedagogical theory, contcmpo- 
sequent discussion, The tendency which criti- rancous piofcssional practice, and the given 
cism has everywhere to focus upon obvious tctichor'fl previous achievements 
errors is supplemented by the opposite tendency When reasonable judgments are formulated, 
which this, technique enforces, namely, to find they lYiny be used in Uvo ways ( 1 ) As abasia 
the mtionnl giounds Tor whatever is appie- for interpreting educational theory, or ( 2 ) ah 
euted ns successful teaching The result is a a basis for improving leaching practice, The 
moie wholesome, rational, nnd fair criticism of iivstuae of criticism is foundin the presentations 
the teacher’s work In time, the use of such a made by student teachers or other learners m 
detailed and systematic mode of inspection by classrooms where educational theory is being 
typical movements enlarges the supervisor’^ developed on the basis of concrete obaorvn- 
power to gain immediate accurate impressions tions The second use is found in the pregen- 
m both casual and systematic inspection tations made by supervisors in conferences 

Criticism — The inspector ia necessarily with teachers where improvement of teaching 
a critic, at least to the extent that he onives skill is sought, Naturally the presentations 
at immediate judgments of the worth of the ol the estimate? arrived at arc different under 
teaching unclcT observation But 111 practice the two circumstances. It may bo well to 
artoi-roflcction of a enticed sort is almost say something of each, 

always neccssaTy, Some judgments arc too The supervising critic who presents his 
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judgments to teachcia in ft school ay*. Lem will effective, direct, personal supervision of teachers 
seldom give hid complete judgment. 1 ) of Jiny rests upon rational criticism, which m tmn 
lcaaon observed It is seldom possible foi him depends upon n. systematic observation of the 
to expect lo rcconsLrnct so much nb once. tc adder's work coupled 'with a command over 
The ihcoreLic critic who is receiving the more the teaching principles which constitute the 
limited imprcsaions of his students for the standards of judgment, Assuming that the 
purpose of clarifying their theoretic notions supervisor i 9 a good rational critic, that lie 
finds it useful to oall Iot nri oiderly nnd full knows good from bad teaching and the reasons 
presentation of all their observations and tlieicfor, it must be said that ho is still far 
judgments. The latter is difficult to get, ns from being a good supervisor He must 
every person in charge of the development of know good and bnd teaching, of course; but 
IhcoYy through the observation of practice lie must know human nature, more especially 
ling round. Teaching students to observe a the particular human natures of the staff of 
lesson by the method of focusing on typical teachers which he is using for hia particular 
teaching movements (ace above) is funda- purposes. Ho must know I10W to make them 
mental, But they should also be systematic respond to his puiposes. To this end, cer- 
nnd orderly in piescntmg their judgments tain principles arc suggestive and useful 
This is ns true of oral as of written cnlicitims. The supervision of teaching is distinctly a 
The various orders of piesenfcaLion usually cooperative rather than a coercive function 
employed are. ( 1 ) A narrative order of presen- Tho toucher, like any other human instrument, 
talicm, where the discussion follows tho order is more than a tool to bo used, ho la an end to 
of the events, incidents, and movements of bo rcapcctcd Failure to recognize this truth 
the lesson observed, lcfcrcncc to the leaching inevitably makes supervision futile or coercive, 
principles involved being made m connection In one ense the teacher may become indiffer- 
with each step ( 2 ) A logical ordei or presen- enfc or passive, perhaps actively hostile or 
taLion, whore tho lesson is discussed in teima reactionary In the other, the teacher may 
of the most important principles involved, the give alow ordei of response, complying formally 
incidents, events, and movements being aited in Jus use of an imposed method to which he 
when needed ns concrete illustrations without brings no meaning or enthusiasm In both of 
regard Lo the order in which they have occurred these eases, he might better have been left 
in the lesson, ( 3 ) A mired ordei of present a- to hia own spontaneous incthoda, however in- 
tion, where an alternating use is made of both ferior their worth ns judged by scientific tests, 
nrirrntwe and logical treatments as clarity The supervisory process should aim to 
of exposition may demand. Beginners succeed stimulate and extend successful qualities na 
beat with the narrative order; later with the well as to inhibit and modify weaknesses* 
logical order. Tile experienced critic is more Prevalent supervision is, in too great degree, 
likely to use the numl order. negative rather than positive, Concction is 

Where criticism ia presented at teachers' always more efficacious when pi Deeded and 
meetings for the practical purposes of iniprov- accompanied by the lecognition and encour- 
ing teaching methods, the puiposc 13 usually agemenfc of high skills This recognition ins urea 
to increase the insight of tho teacheis pre- confidence 111 the supervisor^ appreciation and 
li mi nary to the improvement of their actual jub£icc and gives tho tcnchei tlio stimulation 
school leaching. What liny juab been said of needed to modify defect without sense of dis- 
thc presentation of criticisms by students coxiiagement. 

applies in laT^e part to the presentation a of The extent, of corrective super via ion should 
supervising onto made before regularly cm- be carefully proportioned to the teacher's 
ployed teachers It docs not fully apply to ability to reconstruct his practice Tho 
personal conferences held by aupcivisoia with amount of self-correction that any teacher can 
individual teachers for the direct and imme- consciously undertake is Limited, New skills, 
dintc improvement of their teaching methods, consciously acquhed, must have tune to be- 
This more intimate, personal, and immediately como habitual before further demands are 
practical function is ivlmt is called supervision made, Too many disturbances m the teacher's 
in the narrower technical sense. Here the usual procedures pioducc nn over-self-con- 
presentation of criticism is 00 directly applied sciousnosa wliioh interferes with the highest 
to a human factor and becomes so greatly efficiency in teaching. The lug heat teaching 
modified by additional considerations that we art is not finally deliberate and self-conscious, 
apeak of tins presentation of criticism ns super- bub spontaneously intuitive of situations and 
viBiou Supervision ib here un applied crib- quickly inventive of teaching means. The 
cism. The chief factor 111 determining the present afciiun of the teaching life may bo 
mode of application used is a more or less partly due to the unavoidable but excessive 
independent human being (the teacher) who changes in educational theory and practice 
may becomej by virtue oT the parUeular apph- incident to our mpul professional progresBj 
cation, an indifferent, a hoslile, or a codpernting it ]S certainly partly duo to an overuse of 
foicc in the supervisor's purposes. corrective modes of supei vision, which give 

Supervision, — It is to bo noted that the undue emphasis to defeat, 
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In general, supervision should lay its empha¬ 
sis upon the impel aortal elements m the teach¬ 
ing situation. Such impel son ill agencies ng 
the nppaiatus, materials, subject matter, and 
pedagogical methods employed m teaching 
nmy be more readily and effectively brought 
into discussion than the peisojial clmrnctei- 
isties of the teacher. _ Any tendency toward 
focusing attention on ingrained personal qual¬ 
ities makes correction too intimately f ' per¬ 
sonal" and therefore moic difficult For the 
Bftme reason, comparison with other teachers 
becomes odious, while comparison of present 
performances of the teacher with prior achieve¬ 
ments is free from this unfavoinblc centering 
of attention on the teacher's sclf-intcicat 
In general, all supervision should be sympa¬ 
thetic. The difference between the older 
school inspection and the present supervision 
lies in the fact that the constant attitude of 
the former was that of judging the teacher, 
while the spirit of the latter ig that of assisting 
the teacher Impersonal judgments arc basic 
in good supervision, but their effective appli¬ 
cation is more easily obtained if Lhe super¬ 
visor maintains the attitude that Ins chief and 
final business ia to end the teacher. An un¬ 
sympathetic attitude toward the teacher 
prevents an accurate intorpietnlion of tho 
teacher'0 work The teacher's technique is 
devised to serve his own immediate ends, 
not Lhose the supervisor may happen to have 
in mincl. Worthless ends or improperly 
evaluated ends must not be confused with bad 
teaching technique, Trivial things may bo 
splendidly taught, and woithy purposes may 
be inadequately attained The point of view 
of tho teacher ought to be kept in mind 
Supervision as applied criticism is always 
selective of the judgments it presents and 
enforces This selection should Lake into 
account both the attitude and the ability of 
the teacher under supervision A timid or 
inexperienced teacher may lcquire a selection 
of appicciativc judgment9 which will cn- 
courngo self-confidence, correction being left 
till n later stage. An opinionated, self-con¬ 
fident, and aggressive teacher may require a 
destructive personal criticism that points out 
weaknesses chiefly, thus shocking him into a 
more open-minded consideration of new modes 
of procedure. Soma toddlers again ought not 
to have their defects indicated without sugges¬ 
tion ns to how the correction is to be mudo. 
Still others might be offered n aubslitute 
method for experimentation with n minimum 
of reference to existing weaknesses In the 
long mn, all the criticisms of the supervisors 
Would be applied to the teacher; they would 
lncielv have q different original selection and 
final distribution The weakness of that type 
of supervision which relies upon the rigid en¬ 
forcement of fiixccl courses of study and the 
application of unifonn examination tests is duo 
to the fact that the varied ability, training, 


experience, and temperament of Lenchcrs nro 
not adequately taken into account The best 
supervision takes into account the personally 
and individuality of teachers. 

> All that has been said above applies to super¬ 
vision in the narrower sense, 1 c, impersonnl 
criticism apphcxl though direct personal 
supervision, The term is used in n wider sense 
to include all indirect measures employed Lo 
improve the teaching service, 

In this wider sense, supei vision would include 
general grade or subject examinations,efficiency 
tests, investigations into methods of promotion 
and the facts of retardation, promotional exami¬ 
nations, demonstrations in teaching, school vis¬ 
iting, uniform courses of study with suggestions 
ns to material and method, school bulletins, 
teachers 1 meetings (general, district, school, 
division, grade, nnd subject meetings), teachers' 
institutes ana convention^ reading circles, 
voluntary clubs and associations, etc. In 
addition, the flchaol system often cooperates 
with outside agencies in the improvement of 
the teaching seiviec by making provision for 
study scholarships at college and normal 
schools, leaves of absence, sabbatical years, 
university extension and correspondence 
courses, summer courses., etc, H. 0 . 
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SUPERVISORS AND INSPECTORS,— 

The general practice in the United States ia 
to use tho term supervisor to designate one 
who supei vises inatrucLion in a local school 
system, and the term inspector to designate 
an agent of the state who inspects organiza¬ 
tion and administration us well as instruction. 
The practice in Europe corresponds with tho 
general American practice. The terms, how¬ 
ever, arc often used somewhat interchangeably 
In a city school system a principal who does not 
teach is usually called a supei vising principal 
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), and district superintendents and n.ssist¬ 
unt aupenntendcull arc sometimes also a called 
supervisors. The term special supervise)! iu 
generally applied to those who hold meetings 
with the special LenchciSj and help to super¬ 
vise tho instruction m such special subjects 
ns music, drawing, penmanship, manual train¬ 
ing, domestic inaliuction, primary work, 
compulsory education, etc The term health 
supervisor is also Uhcd in places to designate 
the school physician, though the term medical 
inspector is here much more frequently used, 
The toim supervisor is also occasionally applied 
to state agents, though the term inspector n 
much more commonly used for such officials, 
ns, for example, the state high school inspector, 
the Btnle rural school nihpcctoj, the state 
factory inspcctoi, the stale child-labar-law 
inspect or, etc The term state agent is some¬ 
time^ used, ns m Massachusetts, foi those 
fatale inspectors who rcprusput the State Jlonicl 
of Education in the sLntc The term inspector 
is similarly used in England; Fiance, and 
Germany The supervision of instruction and 
Mid guidance of toncheis is largely ft local 
alTftir, and the term supervisor is the concct 
term to use for such, while state ngents spend 
their time much more in the inspection of 
conditions and schoolroom pracLicc, and the 
term inspector or agent is moic stnctly appli¬ 
cable bo them. 

For further information see the special 
articles on the different state and national 
systems, anil also the articles on City School 
Adjcwib-tmation; State School Organi¬ 
zation F P C 

SUPERVISORS, GENERAL AND SPE¬ 
CIAL —The superintendent, assistant super¬ 
intendent,, district superintendent, school 
principal, and oLher educational officials 
superior in authority to the classroom teacher 
are tho gencial supervisor of teaching 
They have general oversight over the teach¬ 
ing of all subjects studied by the children of 
their respective administrative units, The 
special supcivisor is one who is lcsponsiblc 
for the instruction in a given subject, such as 
music, fine arte, penmanship, mamml tiain- 
liig, physical training, cLc The relation of 
the supervisor or supervising teacher of a 
special flubjact to the other officials of the 
school system ia one or suboidhintion to tho 
general supervisors cxcicismg control within 
the unit (city 01 dteliict) in which the special 
supervisor operates In other cases (whcic 
tlic administrative unit allotted to Lhe special 
supervisor covers a wider division than that 
oS tho district superintendent, tho principal, 
or the tcftchei) the special supervisor ia 
superior with lefercnce to the mntciials and 
methods to be employed in teaching hia sub¬ 
ject, but subordinate in all matteis whole 
other conditions or factors mo con corned In 
such a complex set of relations, it is ncccssaiy 


to place tho emphasis upon cooperation rather 
than upon division of authority II S 

See iWervision of Teaching. 

SUPERVISORY CERTIFICATES —A spe¬ 
cial certificate required quite gcncially of su¬ 
pervisor and jnspectois in Fiance, Ger¬ 
many, find some other European sLalea, but 
as yet little employed in the United States, 

As a means of improving the county super- 
in tendency in the dilTcient Amciican states, 
a majoiity have made tho requirement that 
the county superintendent must hold a cer¬ 
tain grade of pounty 01 state teacher's certifi¬ 
cate j but only a few statcB have as yet made 
provision for a special supervisory certificate 
Massachusetts requires such of all town school 
superintendents, where any portion of the 
superintendent's salary is paid by the stale, 
ftntl Connecticut 1 ms provided foi a somewhat 
similar certificate. In Louisiana, Georgia, 
Maryland j New Jersey, Wisconsin, and a few 
other states, an examination set by tho 
►state authoLitio? must be passed by all can¬ 
didates foi county supci intendencies The 
questions in Louisiana must covci school 

ndininistrnLion, school supervision, and the 
theory mid ait of teaching, in Georgia, the 
theory of teaching; in Wisconsin, school law 
and tlic organization, management, and super¬ 
vision of district sahools, while in other sLntes 
the subjects of the examinations me ns deter¬ 
mined by the slate board of education, and 
usually include some piofessional subjects, 
AVhcio the state and county superintendents 
nre elected by popular vote, as is the ease 
in the largo majority of the American states, 
it is important that a certificate of competency 
be required The requirement of a high 
grade of teacher^ certificate, such rs a life 
diploma, state certificate, oi first-glade county 
teacher's certificate, which represents tho 
common requirement, \s nevertheless inade¬ 
quate for present-day needs In many states 
the standards for obtaining these arc such that 
they aro held by tho old teachers, rcgnrdlesa 
of general education and personal fitness for 
the work of school supervision. Executive 
nbihty and personality are of course qualities 
which nu examination cannot test, but general 
education and the personal study of educa¬ 
tional problems and administration can bo 
considered and rewarded. It would be well 
if in nil of our abates a super visor’s certificate, 
separate and distinct from the teacher's cer¬ 
tificate, were introduced, and granted to those 
pesenting evidence of good education, teach¬ 
ing experience, and same knowledge of ndmin- 
iatraiivc problems. The certificates should 
bo slotc and nob county certificates, should 
piesupposc teaching experience and a tcachci’a 
certificate, nud should bo required for all 
Biipeivisory positions m educational work. 
Two grades of such a supervisory certificate 
might he granted ■ one Lo the successful prac- 
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titioncr, on the basis of an examination; and the 
other to graduates of collegca 01 universities, on 
the basis or education and professional study, 
but only nftm successful teaching experience, 
In either case the examination, or the profes¬ 
sional study, should include such piofcssionnl 
subjects ns the organization and adminis¬ 
tration of public education, classroom 01 san¬ 
itation and management, the theory of edu¬ 
cation; school hygiene, with special reference 
Lo the hygiene of the school plant and the 
hygiene of instiuction; and the school law of 
the state in question The historical develop¬ 
ment and present pioblemfl of American 
education and some phases of educational 
psychology might also be added with advan¬ 
tage, The first group of subjects nughb be 
requned for a certificate valid for n limited 
period, and the second gioup added for the 
life form, The requirement of something 
like the above standaids would do much to 
improve the quality of American school super¬ 
vision, and in paiticulai of county school 
supervision, E P C 

Referanceg — 

Cudderlfy, E P The Certification of Teachers, 
Ch vn Nat'l Roc. Set. SLudy Eduo,, Fyfth Year¬ 
book, I't, II (Cluc-ftfio, 1900 ) 

The Improvement of Rural Schools (Baa ton, 1012.) 

SUPPLEMENTAL BOOKS, — See History 
in Secondary and Elemental Schools; 
Literature, Children's, Literature, Eng¬ 
lish; Reading Circles 

SUPPLEMENTARY METHODS, — All 
particular methods of tenalnng represent 
specialized methods of approach, each of 
which has some inaikcd advantage with a 
counterbalancing di and vantage No one spe¬ 
cial method is generally applicable. Each 
needs to be supplemented by others To¬ 
gether, occurring in sequence ns ft group, 
they give the desired result. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, the oial method of lesLing spelling gives 
the tenchci a quick way of knowing whether the 
child has obtained a conect first impression, 
but the written test of spelling is finally neces¬ 
sary, since it is the manner m which the child 
will actually spell words in life Oral and 
written spelling methods arc therefore supple¬ 
mentary Again, list spelling, spelling dic¬ 
tated sentences, and spelling in spontaneous 
paragiaph wiiting aro thiee methods, each of 
which is supplementaly to the otner two. 
In effective pedagogical method it is as essen¬ 
tial to know which special methods supple¬ 
ment each othci and how, ns it is to command 
the spccitil technique of each II. 9 . 

See Teaching, Principles of 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING — All 
reading books used in addition to the singla 
legally adopted text furnished to or purchased 
by the individual child uic called supplemen¬ 


tary readers Formerly, geography, history, 
and reading weie taught from a single text. 
The recent tendency is to supplement widely 
with additional books so ns ( 1 ) to enrich the 
content of the subject taught, ( 2 ) to avoid 
monotony, and (U) to motivate study and reci¬ 
tation by assignment of diffcicnt readings to 
vniious groups of children. Supplementary 
reading first became an important method 
when the basal renders (primers and first 
readers) were foimal, mechanical, and rather 
unintciestmg, being const]uclcd so ns to give 
a special method of mastering the mechanics 
of reading rather than a valuable and vital 
content Initiated in connection with pri¬ 
mary leading, supplementary renders were 
soon utilized m the leading period of the inter¬ 
mediate and higher grades, The advent of 
geographical and hi&Loricid lenders marks the 
appearance of this method in the other 
subjects H S 

Sec Reading, Teaching Beginners. 

SUPPLIES, SCHOOL — By this is usually 
meant those supplies necessary for the conduct 
of instruction or for the operation of the school 
plant The former relate La the work of the 
teacher and pupil, while the latter relate 
chiefly to the work of the school janitor The 
supplies for the teachers' and pupils' use arc 
pens, pencils, ink, writing and drawing paper 
and supplies for instruction in manual train¬ 
ing, sewing, cooking, etc, Formerly pupils 
were required to provide all of theso at their 
own cxpcusCj and in a number af stales this 
is still the case, but the greater economy of 
purchase and the still gi eater economy in 
school time have led many states to require 
that local school boards provide all of theBO 
from the school funds and furnish them free 
to the pupils 

In some American states textbooks (q a,) 
are also included under the heading of free 
school supplies, wlulo in a number of other 
states, the pupils me required to buy their own 
individual textbooks, the school authorities 
providing all the supplemental books (g.u) 
used Other supplies used in classroom 
instruction are chalk, erasers, maps, charts, 
globes, tUobOREUica, and reference books. 
Theso aro supplied generally by school author¬ 
ities, though many rural schools possess but 
a meager equipment of such teaching material. 
In n few American states the so-called school 
library fund is used to supply these neces¬ 
sities. The school supplies which relate 
chiefly to the work of the bcIiooI janitor are 
wood, coal, brooms, mops, ami cleaning 
material. Wood used to be, in many states, 
a tax oil the parents of th 0 ( children, each 
parent being required to provide a quota of 
firewood for each pupil sent to the school. 
This wna known ns the " fuel tax.” but this 
has now been generally abolished, fuel and 
all janitors' supplies being furnished at the 
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expense or Lhc school district Only in Loinsi- nnd overflowed lands, the proceeds to ho used 
mm dues the 11 fuel U\" remain, and even m constructing levees and drams. Til 1350 
Lhcie its levy is permissive only E. P C the act was made to apply to all of the new 

Sec Avpatutus states, though no iwamp-lnnd grants lmvo been 

made Mnee 1800. Over 60^000,000 acres were 
SURPLUS REVENUE GRANTS.— Sgo gianted under this provision, about three 

National Government and Education, fouifchs of which have been applied to cduca- 

S ciiool Funds, Pehmanent tional purposes 

See National Government and Education. 

SURPLUS REVENUE OF 1037, — See 

National Government and Education; SWAN, JOHN, — A typical writci or the 
School Funds first half of the seventeenth century on natural 

science In 1635 ho published Speculum 
SUSPENSION —This may mean the bus- Mitndi, Ot A Gians rcpi'cientinff the Face of 

jioiisioii (1> of a pupil, (2) oT n. teacher, (31 of the World; shewing hoik that it did begin, and 

a fund or nil nppoitionnieni of funds, or (t) of must also end , the manner How and time When, 

a achool distiicL. Pupils may be suspended being largely examined. Wheieunlo u joyned 

temporarily by tcachcvb and for i\ period of an Jlcxaiurrou, or a serious rhscoms3 of the 

time by school oflicois or achool boards, for causes, continuance, and qualities of things in 

lull fill disobedience of the rules and rcguln- Natuic; occasioned as matter pertinent to the 

lions of the achool oi for conduct opposed to work done m the uxg dayes of the World's 

proper order and discipline. (See Pupils' creation (let cd,, 1G35, 2d eel, 1613, Rogei 

Rights, Duties, and Obligations ) Tencheis Daniel, Printer to the Universityof Cambridge ) 

may be tempoiauly suspended by school Tho woik is the analogue in prose to the vcisc 

officers or school boards for insubordination, of Du BnrtnVg Premitre Scmaine of which 

marked incompetence, or immorality, and the Joshua Sylvestci made tho translation 1 Divine 

suspension, m the ease of either pupil oi TVor/».cs and Washes (1592), a work combining 

teacher, may be made perinaneut by action sculptural and religious teaching, together with 

of the boaitl of education ot board of school naluial science, le the study of u the crca- 

trusbeefi. (See Teacjieiis, Appointment and lures ” or natural phenomena, ns disclosed m 

Tenure op) The regulai apportionment of expansions of the Biblical account of the 

the income fium school funds or taxes to a Creation. This was the Puiitanic substitute 

school district may be suspended or with- for the old Aiiatolclian tLcatmcnt of natural 

hold by county or state school officers foi science, Swan, following Du Baring, mtro- 

picipct cciu.BC, uudv as the failure ta provide ducod a paeUavriwra.th.iu iuBUcatmcut at the 

adequate school facilities, to make piopci nniiiml world It should he noted that Swan 

school returns, or to obey the. school laws nidi ms the old astiological views (discoun- 

(See School Funds) Srhool districts them- tennneed a luindrod years earlier by J. L 
selves may be suspended by coimLy or state Vivos), basing the credence in astiology on 
school officers when the aLLendance at the Holy Scripture, F W 

school falls below a ceitain number, or for Reference — 

oUlQl titatYktoiy eaviaca, in which ease the dltj- Watson, Foart-n The lieoinnmoa of (he Teaefnna of 
tnct ceases to exist, the territory is annexed Modern Subjects (London, 1000.) 
to othei adjacent clntucts, and the propcity 

of the district is disposed of. (See Consoli- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTH- 
dation of Schools ) E, P. C. MORE, PA, —Was founded m 1864 by the 

momheiri of the Society of FiieiulSj and opened 
SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, SE~ to students in 1369, Tho name was derived 
LINSGIIOVE, PA —Founded in 185S by from Swarthmore Hail, the north England 
the Maryland Synod of the Evangelical home of George Pox Nothing of n aecLjuinn 
Lutheran Cluuch as a missionary institute, diameter appears in management, course of 
a new chartci and the present title were ob- study, or requireiticnta for admission, and the 
tamed in 1S94 The following departments college has been admitted to membership m 
arc nmintmncd neademy, college, theology, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
music, business, nit, cxpicsshm, and summer of Teaching (q u ) Tho sito ahosen for the 
achool Students arc admitted on certificate college combine^ the viituea of country en- 
or by cxanmifttiun The degrees of AB rind vnoninciit with easy access to a gienfc city 
D S are given by the college The enroll- It is a large tract (now eompiiamg over two 
meat of coLlcgmtc students m 1011-191*2 was Uuudr&tl acres) of lawn and woodland, about 
SO, and of all students was 211 Tho faculty ten mile;, west of Philadelphia, ovcilooking 
consisted of twenty-two membci.s the Delaware River and its valley nil of 

which is so lich in histone memorials of the 
SWAMP-LAND GRANTS.—In 1819 Con- Quaker foundois of Pennsylvania Tho 
gress made the first awanip-lnnd grant to United Slates authorities had given to tho 
Louisiana, giving Uic elate all the swamp post office standing on the edge of the college 
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tract the name of WcstdalOj m commemoration 
0 r the fnct that Benjamin West, tho fhst 
great Amcncan artibt and a president of tho 
Iloyal Academy, was bom in a house atilt 
standing on the college campus, and had theic 
given the first crude expression to the forma 
of bonuty which hia eye poiceivctl amid tho 
modest onvironmcnLs of his parents' Quaker 
home The presidents have been Edward 
Punish (1863-1871), Edwmd McGill (1872- 
1889), William Hyde Appleton (1S89-1891): 
Cliailcg De Garmo (1B01-1896), William W 
Birdsflll (1898-1002), Joseph Swain (1002- 
fco da to). 

The students who first camo to Swarthmoro 
numbered 170, and comprised 82 girls and 
88 boj r s. This approximate equality has been 
preserved to the piesenb day, and has facili¬ 
tated the maintenance of coeducation When 
Swnrthmore was founded coeducation was 
still looked upon with doubt or disfavor in the 
East. The theory and practice of the Society 
of Triends m home and chinch determined 
them to organize ff college life m a homo 
sotting.'" Uccont action by the board of 
managers provides that Swarthmore, in this 
generation at least, shall lemain a small 
coeducational college, the number of students 
being limited to five hundred, not to exceed 
two hundred mid fifty of either aex. The 
grounds, buildings, and equipment arc valued 
at S914,202,53 (1911) In 1012 the income- 
hearing funds amounted to $1,440,066.26 
The income for the year 1910-1911, including 
student fees, private benefactions, and re¬ 
ceipts from private endowment funds, was 
S470.305.30, 

The number of bound volumes in the 
libraiy is 40,000. In 1912-1913 there were 
409 students and 50 members of the teaching 
staff The total number of degrees conferred 
is 1307 The number of nlmnni m 1012 was 
1182, of whom 57 woic reported as deceased 

W- A. A 

References; — 

Hull, William I. A Historical Skeleh o / *SuarM- 
TJiorc (S-warllini ore, 1900 ) 

3wain, Joseph The Progress of the Fast Ten Years 
(Swarthmore,) (Swarthmoro, 1012) 

SWEDEN, EDUCATION IN. —Area, 
447,304: square miles, zuunbei of inhabitants 
in 1910, 6,621^943; capital, Stockholm, with 
341,986 inhabitants in 1910, religion, Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran. 

Politically, Sweden is the oldest existing 
state in Europe, and with the exception of 
England, the only European nab on that can 
look back oil a national parliamentary devel¬ 
opment extending through centuries. Like 
England, Sweden exhibits a peculiar mixture 
of aristocratic and democratic tendencies, the 
latter at present predominating Tho system 
of popular education in the kingdom dates 
from an earlier period than that of any other 
European nation The country readily appro¬ 


priates the educational advances made by other 
civilized nations, while in cortain respects, 
cspcrially in legard to physical education, it 
is a recognized lender. 

Church and school in Sweden arc both 
controlled by the ecclesiastical department. 
Legislation in their nitciesl '3 pertains to the 
government and the Riksdag in common 
but regulations, ordinances, etc , arc issued 
accoicling to the constitution by the govern¬ 
ment alone (ns a branch uf the King's economi¬ 
cal legislation) The praclice has, Uowcyot, 
become geiieinl for the government to invito 
the Riksdag to decide conjointly with it upon 
these minor questions, ami no alteration of 
any impoi tance is earned through without 
the consent of the Riksdag 

Chrisliamty was inti oduecd into Sweden 
in the eleventh century, and tho archbishop!ia 
of Upsaln was founded in 11G4. The church 
was argnmzcd as in all countries brought 
within the pale of tho Papal authority, and 
schools wore established m connection with 
cathcdials and monasteries The separation 
of the kingdom from Rome under Gustav us I 
was the result of political condilions, but it 
led to the triumph of Lutheran]sin, which 
already lmd many followers in tho kingdom 
The complete break from the Roman church 
and the foimnl adoption, of the reformed 
idig)on dates from the battle of StUngllbro, 
Sept 25, 1598, which secured the kingdom to 
Charles IX, the same year the Riksdag de¬ 
clared inevocnbly foi the Protestant faith 
and the exclusion of Catholics from the throne 
Church and state arc united, the kin£ being 
the head of both. The diocesan boards 
(bishop and chapter) have the general super¬ 
intendence of the lower public and tho sec¬ 
ondary schools m their respective dioceses, 
civil officials also participate in tho adminis¬ 
tration and supervision of schools 

Primary Instruction. —Primary instruction 
was made obligatory by the primary school 
law of 1872. The school law now in forco 
was enacted in 1807, but is in practical 
accord wiLh the previous law, All parents 
are bound to see that their children receivo 
instruction either in the public pumary schools 
or in other schools where tho teaching is of the 
sanio grade and clraraclor. If parents do not 
fulfill this obligation, tho school board of tho 
district has tho right to remove the oluklren 
from their homes and educate them at the 
expense of tho parents, Tho compulsory 
school ago is seven to fourteen years Tho 
primary school comprises two divisions 1 the 
infant schools for beginners (seven to nine 
years), and the elementary school for more 
advanced pupils (ten to fourteen years). 
The course of studies in arranged to cover two 
years in the infant school and four years in 
the elementary school 

Accoidmg to the number of pupils, tlicso 
two divisions may bo taught together or in 
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two 01 more groups or classes. In the larger 
districts the mfruU school is taught in two and 
the elementary school in four progi cssivg 
clnasea Boys and girls arc generally taught 
together; where there ia n grraL number of 
pupils i scparoLtcly 

The subjects of instruction are (1) obligatory, 
religion, Swedish, arithmetic, gcomctiy, 
geography, history, natural science, drawing, 
singing, gymnastics, and gardening; (2) op¬ 
tional. aloyd, domestic economy and, in some 
places, a foreign language, English or German 
Gymnastics and eloycl are taught, the former 
nccauiiug to the Luigfiyfltcni, the latter accord¬ 
ing to the Nans system, elaborated by the late 
OtLo Salomon, founder of the Sloyd Training 
School at Nnfis These two systems have the 
exclusively pedagogical aim of piomofcing the 
harmonious development of the pupils, not 
the acquisition of sporting oi technical shill, 

Among the appliance* for promoting tlio 
health and physical development of the chil¬ 
dren may be mentioned the school baths, in 
which the pupils can gel a bath in winter 
time, work shops, where children who arc not 
looked nfler at home may stay during their 
leisure hours, learn eume manual work, and 
get nourishing food, the vacation colonics, 
the aim of which is to give sickly and feeble 
children in towns the opportunity of dwelling 
in the country during smnmei time, school 
journeys in the counlry undertaken by groups 
of pupils under the guidance of other teachers. 

The school year extends over eight months 
(thirty-four and one half weeks) Yet all 
the pupils do not receive ms true Lion the whole 
of this time, bccau&c in some districts, where 
there arc many groups of pupils and only ono 
or few toacheis, the different groups must be 
taught either at different Bcaaons of the year 
or on different days of the week Thus n 
child may get instruction only half of the 
legal school year. The number of pupils in 
the primary schools for the latest year reported 
was 753,871; equivalent lo 14 per cent of the 
population 

As to Lho result of the primary instruction 
it may be stated that all the young men 
enrolled as conscripts arc able to read, with the 
exemption of about one per thousand Yet, 
the work or tile primary instruction cannot bo 
flaid to answer the claims of the pieaent time, 
especially since the introduction of universal 
suffrage in 1908, which has considerably in¬ 
creased the political influence of tho lower 
classes. A thorough reorganization of the 
Swedish primary instruction seems to be nec¬ 
essary Ah a preliminary measure for Lho 
accomplishment of that purpose a Royal 
Com mission was appointed in 1906 to inves¬ 
tigate the whole situation, 

Teachers of elementary schools may bo 
citheL men or women Tho infant school 
teachers arc almost exclusively women. Tho 
oleineiitary school teachers pass through tho 


course of n training college which covers 
four ycais. To enter the tiaining college the 
candidate must be at least sixteen yems and 
not above twenty-six years of age, and on an 
entinnee examination must show that he has 
uoquiied a tolerably complete primary school 
education. There aio fifteen state training 
col leges } nine foi male and six foi remale stu¬ 
dents, and two private colleges, both for fe¬ 
male students The number of students in 
the state colleges was, in 1010, male, 982, 
female, G41, Tho infant school teachers aio 
tiamed by going through either the two first 
classes of a state training college for clemcn- 
laiy saliaol tcnchcia or one of tho privalo 
training colleges for infant school toacheifl, 
These latter colleges aie, aa a rule, Intended 
for women students. 

Teachers' salniica, as fixed by law, arc 
for elementary school teachers, 900 kronas 
(a krona = 20^cents) n yeai with ail advance 
ftftci five, ten and fifteen yenvs' seivice of 
respectively 150 kionas for male and 100 
kionns for female teachers Foi infant school 
teachers, 600 kronas a year with an advance 
nftci five, ten, and fifteen years of 60 kronas, 
Teachers also have a right to free residence, 
wood for fuel, and a piece of land for gardening 
In towns and algo in ninny districts or tho 
countiy, the teachers' salaries aio considerably 
lugliei In Stockholm^ inclusive of the above 
emoluments, the salaries arc aa follows' for 
men tcachois, 2200-3400 kronns, and for 
wamon teacheis, 1700-2300 kionna. 

The number of pnmaiy school teachers in 
1909 was men, 5801, women, 13,546, to¬ 
gether 19,347, of whom 9 men and 7552 
women were appointed in the infant schools 
The primary school tcachcia manifest great 
nmbiLion to extend then knowledge and by 
tins menus to raise their social and economical 
position, An ns so ciation of primary school 
tenohors, numbering more than 11,000 per¬ 
sona, makes great efforts to promote the in¬ 
terests of its membeis. Thia association 1ms 
appointed a, literary committee thal publishes 
a sol ics of pedagogical writings For the 
benefit of the pi unary school tcucheis' holiday 
courses arc arranged every year at the uni¬ 
versities or in other centers. 

The state training colleges, where tho 
primary school tcaahcrs receive their education, 
are on the whole arranged in the same manner 
aa fifty years ago, when they were established. 
It mny bo said, theiofore, that the result of 
their work is nob up to dale. The Royal 
Commission above mentioned published (m 
February, 1912) a memorial on the leoignmza- 
tion of these colleges with recommend ationa 
intended to raise considerably the standard of 
their eduoational work 

The instruction of the public primaly sohool 
is free of charge. Tho school district is bound 
to crcat find support sohool buddings, provide 
them with furniture) and the materials of 
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instruction, and to provide the teachers with 
the statutory allowances and salaries, but ig 
reimbursed by the state for two thiids of its 
outlay for salaries, The total expenditure 
for primary instruction in 1910 wna about 
42,000,000 kionas (311,880,000), of which the 
state contributed about 10,700,000 kronas 
(&3,028,100) 

The inspection and control of the primary 
schools is performed on behalf of the school 
distnct by the school board, and on behalf of 
tho state by school inspector appointed by 

the government, 

Continued Instruction on tho Basis of Pri¬ 
mary Instruction —For pupils that have left 
the elementary school, there are several con¬ 
tinuation couises or schools. 

Continuation Schools for pupils who have 
entcied some trade, The school pi ovules 
for a yearly instruction of at lcasL 180 liouis 
on ccilain evenings of the week through tho 
year, oi concentrated within one or two short 
terms (Statutes of 1877 and IS30 ) 

fhgho Division of the Elementary School 
with one to foui progressive classes and the 
instruction going on duiing the whole school 
year Such divisions arc m ranged in all 
larger towns, Parallel to this higher division 
of the elementary schools in the towns them 
arc in the country the higher elementary 
schools, In 1911 tlmfcy-four schools of this 
kind existed A higher division of an elemen¬ 
tary school or a higher elementary school that 
has four pLOgreasivo one-year classes can bo 
arranged as n municipal middle school, the 
instruction or which is olgnimed as that of a 
rcalschulc or lower secondaiy school. (See 
below, Statutes of 1907 and 1900.) 

People's High Schools arc institutions whiali 
exist almost exclusively in the Scandinavian 
eauntries and in Finland. They arc intended 
lor the adult youth, and their purpose is to 
inspire young men and women, especially of 
the peasant!y, with ideal interests and to 
promote their intellectual and moral elevation, 
The course of studies covcis one or two years. 
The couises foi male students begin about the 
first ol Soptember and end about tho beginning 
of May, The courses foi female students last 
from the beginning of May to the beginning 
of August Thaio is no examination on leav¬ 
ing The people's high schools are regarded 
as a powerful means of raising the general 
stand aid of tho country's civilization, They 
are supported by grants from the county 
councils, agricultural societies, and tho state 

Number of schools in 1910, 44; number af 
students in 1910 male, 084, female, 902, 
Btatc expenditure in 1910: about 200,000 
kronas, of which 35,000 kronas were for needy 
pupils (Statutes of 1007 ) 

Schools for Defectives, — Schools for the 
Blind .—The msti notion of the blind is 
obligatory; compulsory school age, seven to 
seventeen yems For the prcliminaiy in¬ 


struction there arc two preparatory schools 
for the blind, one at Tomteboda and the other 
at "Vakjo, and for the instruction of advanced 
pupils the ic is a blind institute at Tomteboda 
At tins institute there is also a course of train¬ 
ing for those who wish to bo teachers of the 
blind. These schools arc supported by the 
state, but the county councils have to pay 
300 kronas for every pupil Number of 
pupils in 1911 was 109, state expenditure in 
1911 was about 120,000 kronas (Statute of 
1896 ) 

Schools for Deaf-mutes —The instruction of 
the deaf and dumb is obligatory mid the 
concern or the county counails, yet with im¬ 
portant assistance from the state > For this 
ins true Lion the countiy is divided inLo seven 
districts with a school for deaf-mutos in each 
district Compulsory school ago seven to 
fifteen years Number of pupils in 1910 was 
635, the state expenditure in 1910 was about 
164,000 kronas (Statuto of 1889) Besides 
the above district schools, there arc two private 
schools, viz the jnufcu school in Stockholm 
and tho preparatory school for deaf-mute 
children in CJolhcnbuig, 

Schools for Idiots. — For the education of 
idiots theic arc (1) schools for children capable 
of education, (2) working homes for those 
who have left school^ and (3) asylums for 
idiots not capable of instruction There arc 
at present Livenly-scven schools for idiots, ( to 
twenty-Liuco of which arc annexed working 
homes, two separate working homos, and 
eighteen asylums, In 1910 the number of 
pupils was: in the schools, 895, in the work¬ 
ing homes, 340, and in the asylums, 408, Tho 
cost for tlicso institutions \n paid by county 
councils, towns, private societies, and the 
stofce The shite grants 250 kronas Jor every 
teachable pupil in the schools nnd 100 kronas 
for ench pupil in the working homes State 
expenditure in 1910 was about 340,000 kronas, 
A training callego for future teachers of 
idiotb is established m Stockholm. (Statutes 
of 1904 and 1903 ) 

Secondary Instruction, — Stale Schools. — 
(Statutes of 1005, 1906, and JD0B,) Tho 
leahkole (lower secondary school) has six 
one-year classes and is Finished by the rcai- 
skohxamcn (lower secondary school exami¬ 
nation) The course of the realslola is a 
continuation of the third year's course of the 
primary school, or the first year's course of the 
hi ghcr elementary school. The age of cntranco 
isnmeyeajs 

The oymnasium (higher secondary school) 
has four one-year classes and is finished by tho 
st-udcntexameil (higher secondary school exami¬ 
nation). The course of the gymnasium ib a 
continuation of the fifth year's course of the 
tealskola Thus a complete secondary Bcliool 
course involves three years' course in the 
primary school, fivo years’ course in the 
realskola, and four years' course in the gym- 
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nnsium, TJic gymnasium ia divided into two 
parallel lines, 

The state secondary schools aio intended 
only for boys, yet in some towns the real- 
ska la 2 are m ranged on tho plan of coeducation 
or boya nnd girls, 

The Swedish Public School System — The 
following diagram illustrates tha 1 elation of 
Die diiTcicnfc schools comprised in the Swedish 
system. 
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Religion ■ ■ • 

Hwedi^U ..... 
GernmQ . , , 

English 

History ■< . 

Geography . , . ■ 

MullioiniUlcs ... 

niobgy 

Phyaica 

Chemistry 

Wilting , , , , 

Dca^Lng ..... 

Total oumber of hours 


16 
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20 
14 
IB 
12 
28 
11 
6 
3 
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Abo Music end GynmasllcSj obUgnLciy subjects, Prench, 
a|ojd, and, Car girls la coeducatlonql bcJiqoIs, needles ork, 
apflarml subjects- 

In Llic two highest classes the pupils have 
some liberty of choica inasmuch ns they may 
drop aim, or, under circumstances, two, of tho 
obligatory subjecLs 

Outside the curriculum muBic, gymnastics, 
nnd musketry exercises arc given. Pupils of 
the Latin gymnasium inny in the two highest 
classes receive instruction in Greek instead of 
nia them a tics and drawing 


THE TIME SCHEDULE OF THE GYMNASIUM 

(Number dC Ilcurapac Sublaat p^r Wo ale) 


Subjects 

Modern 

□YMWABIUM 

Latin 

Gyunabihu 

Classes 

Classes 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

Religion . 

LnUn i - . f t 

German , ■ . « . » 

Engliah ■ ■ ■ 

Fronplt . . . 

History . 

Geography 

Logic nnd Psychology . 

M n thorn cl l tea 

Ufology 

Vhyatci ... 

Chemislry 

Dramng . ■ . 

2 2 2 2 
3 2 3 3 

2 2 2 2 
3 3 2 4 

4 4 4 

3 3 5 3 
2 1 

I 1 
7 fl 0 0 
12 2 1 
3 2 4 3 
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2 2 2 2 

3 2 3 3 

COCO 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 

4 4 1 

3 3 3 3 

2 1 

l 1 

5 4 4 B 
12 2 1 
'2122 

2 2 2 2 

Total number of hour? per week 

30 31 33 3S 

30 31 33 33 


The school year, which covers thirty-nine 
weeks, begins at the close of August and ends 
nfc tho beginning of June. In general the 
hours or instruction must not exceed six in the 
day Each lesson is of forty-five minutes' 
duration, Between two lessons there must 
he a pause of at least ten minutes. 

Number of schools 1 (1) schools including 
both rcnlskoln and gymnasium, 38; (2) rcnl- 
ekolns for boys, 20, (3) renlskolaa for boya and 
girls, 19 Number of pupils in 1011 1 (1) in 
schools with both realskola and gymnasium, 
10,352; (2) in renlskolaa for boys, 4103: 

(3) ill rcnlskolas for boya and girla, 2503, of 
whom 1124 arc girla 

Tho teaching staff consists of principals, 
lcktors, adjuncts, women teachois (in the 
coeducational renlskolaa) and instructors in 
music, gymnastics, mid sioyd The teachers 
get their training at the universities, where 
they have to submit to the secondary school 
tcadieis’ examination (filazofisk. dinhefsezamcii)* 
This examination is required for the position 
of adjunct. For tho position of lektor it is 
necessary to pngs the higher secondary school 
teachers' examination (filosofisk licentialexa- 
men) and to defend a thesis for the decree 
of doctor. The first examination requires 
about four years' study, blic latter about four 
years more After having finished the imi- 
vcisity examinations the candidate has to go 
through a trial year at one of the secondary 
schools appointed for that purpose Women 
candidates must take tho same training and 
examination as adjuncts oi must go through 
a tlncc-ycnra' course at the higher training 
college for women (bcc below) 

The salaries are, per annum, for principals 
of schools with both rcalakoln and gymnasium, 
0000-0500 kronas; for principals of renlskolaa, 
5000-5500 kionna; for lektora, 4000-6000 
kronas, for adjuncts, 3000-5000 kTonaa; for 
women teachers, 1500-2500 kronas. In 
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Addition to this, for principals, free residence, 
or compensation in lieu or it. 

Number of teachers in 1910 was aa follows. 

(1) principals, 78; (2) lektors, 252, (3) ad¬ 
juncts, 753; (4) women teacheis, 51, (5) assist¬ 
ant teachers, 135 The annual school feea 
in the state secondary schools amount to 
about 70 kronas ($18 70) in the rcnlskoln and 
90 kionas ($24 12) in the gymnasium TI 10 
municipalities must piovido the school build¬ 
ing and residences far the principals. Tile 
salaries of the teachers are paid by the state. 
The state expenditure for the secondary in¬ 
struction. was in 1911 about 5,900,000 kronas. 

The immediate direction of secondary 
schools is exercised by a supervisory board or 
fivo membois appointed by the government. 

Higher Girls' Schools (Statutes or 1909 ) 

—With the exception of the nbove-mejitj oned 
coeducational reulskolas and a higher girls' 
school annexed to the higher training college 
(sec below), the schools for the secondary 
instruction ol .girls are private institutions. 

At pies out there aro scvcnty-scvcn such 
schools, all aubventioned by the state They 
vary much m regal cl to organization and plan 
of instruction 

A higher school for giria generally comprises 
eleven progressive one-year classes, of which 
three are called preparatory and intended fai 
children seven to ten yenra of age The sub¬ 
jects of instruction me the same as in the 
coeducational lealakolas, The school year 
covers tlurty-six weeks The number of 
pupils ui lOti, exclusive af the pupils m the 
prepaiatoiy classes, was about 12,000. 

The teaching staff consists almost exclu¬ 
sively of women For their training there are 
the state higher training college for women in 
Stockholm and four puvafce training colleges To 
enter n training college the applicant must be 
eighteen yeais old and show by examination 
that she lina acquired the standard of knowl¬ 
edge obtained in a higbei girls' school compris¬ 
ing eight piogressivc classes above the pre¬ 
paratory division. The course of the higher 
training colleges for women teachers lasts 
three years, in. addition to this tlicro is an 
optional fourth year's course, 

The anlnnes are for women principals, 
2000-2300 kionns and free residence; for 
teachers, 1200-2000 kronas. Number of 
women teachers m 1011 about 600 

The fees vary much. On an aveiage they 
amount to about 150 kronas per annum The 
state grant m 1911, 357,000 kronas, m addition 
to this 03,000 kionns for the training colleges 

Middle Schools, (Statute of 1909.) — 

As above mentioned, tho higher divisions of 
the primary schools in towns, and the higher 
pi unary schools Jn the country may bo or¬ 
ganized so as to give the eamc instruction na 
the rcalakolas (lower secondary schools) 
These schools arc culled municipal middle 
schools They have four progressive classes 
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and arc a continuation of tho sixth year's 
course of the primary school, or the fourth 
year's course of the higher elementary school 
They arc of recent date, having been authorized 
by law of 1909, At picBcnt there are eleven 
municipal schools, and at least twenty-two 
piivato schools, which have been organized on 
the same plan Tho middle schools are sub- 
ventioned by the state. 

Private Secondary Schools—Inconsequence 
of the low fees charged in the state secondary 
schools, the nurnbei of private secondary 
schools for boys is small; at present, only 
four. They aie, on the whole, organized 
hkc the sfcflfca secondary schools, comprising 
both realscliaol and gymnasium There are, 
also, six pnvntc secondary coeducational 
schools which are entitled to hold the higher 
secondary school DYaininalioji. Doth classes 
of private schools lcccivc grants fiom the 
state and their supervision, like that of all 
secondary schools, is committed to the super¬ 
vising board. 

Technical Education. — Undci the head of 
professional or technical schools arc included 
specialized institutions of cither pi unary or 
intermediate grade The lower technical 
schools with evening and Sunday sessions 
numbered fiftv-fivc in 1911 At EskilaLunn 
there is a tecmucal school for young people 
already engaged in some trade, and n similar 
school at Stockholm, thoir combined attend¬ 
ance in 1910 numbcnni* 2210 pupils, 

Clmlmci’s technical institute at Gothenburg 
comprises two sections, one for pupils who have 
passed through the primary school, the other 
for pupils who have passed the leaving exam¬ 
ination of the higher secondary school. The 
oniollmcnt in bo lit divisions averages about 400 
There arc also five technical schools which 
admit pupils from the lower sccontlniy schools, 
their combined enrollment being about 700, 

The Sloyd Association main tarns a model 
school at Gothenburg which exemplifies the 
principles of the system as taught in Llic Sloyd 
normal school nt Nlma 

At the head of thc^ system of technical 
education is the tech ideal school of Stock¬ 
holm, which is of university grade, and hcnco 
classed with the higher institutions. 

To the general elnsa of professional schools 
belong also the schools of commerce which arc 
under private management, the echools for 
instruction in gymnastics, and the schools of 
navigation The latter nuinbci ten, with 
about 700 pupils State expenditure reaches 
100,000 kionas aimually Extended provision 
ia also made for instinotion in agriculture, 
forestry, and the veterinary nrL, the slate 
contributing annually to tins provision about 
BGQfiOO kionas, The fine arl8 me pioinoled 
by the Art Academy and the Consorvatoiy of 
Music, both at Stockholm and partly supported 
by the state 

Universities, — To jn/iLnculale At the pal- 
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verflityj the student must have passed the 
higher secondary school examination, (dudenL- 
ejaiuen), There are three state universities, 
viz. Upsaln, Lund, and the Caioliuo Infltituto 
at Stockholm, and two private universities, 
viz., the high school of Stockholm and fchu 
high achool of Gothenburg. 

The universities of Upside and of Lund 
have each four faculties, viz theology, 
jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy 

university 


The last is divided into a section of hu¬ 
manist] es and a section of mathematics and 
iintuial sciences, The Caroline Institute ia 
a medical faculty. Tile high school of Stock¬ 
holm includes a faculty of law and politi¬ 
cal science and a faculty of mathematics and 
natural Boicnces, the high school of Gothen¬ 
burg merely the faculty of humaniflbics The 
academic year InBfcs fiom the beginning of 
September to the close of May P, ID L, 

'ATISTICS, 1011 


Name 

Date Of 
FoGWDVriO'l 

NuimEn or 
Students 

State Subven¬ 
tion on 
Entire lNcOiiu 

EatHWliENTfl IN 

United &t\tea 

CuRIiBNCY 

Upsnlit .... . • 

Lund . . ... 

Carol idq Institute .... 

High School 1 (Stockholm] . . 

lilflh gniiDDP (GoLhonbiirfO . ■ 

Technical School l (Stockholm) 

1477 

\m 

1671; ISIS 
1078 

1&S7 

1911, 1879 

2261 

1162 

307 

602 

1 IDO 

400 

Kronas 

836,000 

71U.OOO 

367,000 

5 313.603 

830,000 

323 6,000 
225,346 
102.102 
80,707 

237,350 


1 Uaivenlly rank, 1 Incomo 

■ 01 Clwvxs 5a aco women, aIm over 1701 nudilara nat nrnldouJntctl 


RetierBncea. — 

ifthrcufio/i »n Sweden. (Stockholm, 1D09.) 

(Fot AUviku Yukon Pacifui Exposition, Seattle, 1009.) 
Papers hy various authors 
FolkskahhatentlnTt lOOS, 10 11—1 012. (Stockholm) 
Gaiovnubh, Otto Tho Secondary Schools &I B>vwlen. 
Enclnncl Hoard of Education. *Sj)cciat Reports 
nh Kcfuoaliomil h’uhjccts. Vol Iir (Lomfon, 
1fl9S] 

Sweden Laira, jSla/u/fj, cio 

£nsci[jticiucii( el culture mfellectudi* to Snide (Pre¬ 
pared for the Pnrig Exposition or 1UOO) Sum- 
mpnzk'd lrnii«l4llt>n of above fi\ £/>ccuiI Reports on 
EducationalSubjctlB Yo\ VT11 (London, 1DQ2,) 
Kunglm Eckli'diastik-Doparlment. Bufraa t\ll 
£ieri[aa officiclln aUiUstd P Umlcrvisiiinga 
vhaeuclet licrhlLclfio om Statons Alliurtnun lllro- 
verk fdi ^osaar, IUs[itdL, IDl)S-in09, 

Ola Fcff*s(oriui jGr fir 1000 Ceuti ullry ckemt. 

(Stockholm, 1011 ) 

Some FWures oj Education m Sweden unth Special 
Reference lo Hygienic Conihiiom (Stockholm, 
1DU7 ) (For thr Iloyjd Swedish Commit (go far tlir 
Second Intel miLionul Po uktos on School IlygicuuO 

SWEDENBORG AND EDUCATION — 
Emanuel Swcdcnboig (1088-1772), was the 
foimdei' of the u New Jerusalem Church " 
which innintninn that Jesus Cliuisb is Lhc only 
God, and that snored Scriptures must be inter¬ 
preted by a spiritual sense which exists amongst 
angels, and which was revealed by Sweden¬ 
borg, So, too, man is n spirit clothed with a 
material body suited for man's work in this 
world, wKerens the spirit is especially fitted 
for its abode m the spiritual world. IDiiJe, 
therefore, Swedenborgians arc warm sup¬ 
porters of education in the ordinary acceptance 
of L)io term as applying to the earthly lire, 
they lay stress on the continuity of the spirit 
m its heavenly home after tins me and regard 
spiritual education oa of still higher impor¬ 
tance. Hence the New Church docti'mc of 


degrees, the science of eoiie&pondcikccB of 
natural with spiutual tilings and the spiritual 
bcubc o[ the Bible—the Arcana Cmestia— 
nrc of the first educational importance, 
Swedenborg regards the human mind " as 
a house of thiee stories communicating with 
each other by means of stiuia In the hlgheBt 
of which dwell angels from heaven; in the 
middle, men from the vvoild; and in the low¬ 
est, genii " Under certain conditions " man 
has power to ascend or descend at pleasure," 
The child up to four 01 five years of age ia 
occupied with senaodcrivcd ideas oi the 
picture-stage After five he proceeds to activo 
imagination, which passes 1 caddy into the 
memory and reading stage of knowledge. 
Having passed through the sense-stage alul 
the memory-stage, lie enters on the third 
stage, viz. the mtional. All achool and 
acndcmic education, therefore, helps to take 
the pupil to the thud stoiy of the mind, i e 
to the thinking stage founded on a knowledge 
of the sciences. It ia the mode of acquiring 
knowledge, not its quantity, which raises l]ic 
intellectual caliber of the student The good 
teacher ia not content that his pupils acquire 
knowledge. He wishes to arouse the love of 
knowledge. On the moral side, educators 
must build up the rational mind in pupils so 
that the pupil can dispense with reliance on 
the teacher's rational mind. "The effect of 
a sound education ought to be to educate tho 
young to the same level of freedom and 
rationality which is enjoyed by their educators; 
and when they have 3 cached that level they 
me in the charge of the Lord alone and Hia 
truth, and Ho continues the process of educa¬ 
tion which is now called regcnci ation " The 
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aim of education may Lima be said lo be that 
the natural man should be bo flpiriturihzcd 
that he becomes an angel, The great prin¬ 
ciple of education of the individual ie the 
libci aI fulfillment of the injunction " 13c yc 
therefore perfect" — by a process, in a line of 
evolution, earthly and heavenly, in absolute 
continuity, Tho later Nietzschean idea of the 
Superman is not some being to be produced by a 
long process of generations but the natural birth¬ 
right of eveiy human being who obeys the com¬ 
mands of God, in which consists all salvation, 
earthly and heavenly Education, therefore, 
proceeds aftei the death of the natural body, 
according to the stage reached on earth, of 
the child, youth, or adult, and ia under the 
chaigc of angels and undei "tho Lord's 
auspices.'' Ail the angel-masters have special 
qualifications and communicate instruction 
exactly auited to enable scholars to bccoma 
more intelligent, according to their disposi¬ 
tions and powers of reception. The end con¬ 
stantly kept m view by angelia teachers ia tho 
11 love of use/’ i,e, pupils loam what will 
enable them to render services to others. 

" Use/' says Swedenboig, " consists in a 
pel son fulfilling his duty and acting in liia 
employment uprightly, faithfully^ sincerely, 
nncl justly." Eveiy one in heaven is a worker, 
and to bo of sonic use is " tho very bicath of 
ins life." One of the chief " uses " of angels 
is to " instruct nncl to tcacli spirits coming from 
the world," and apparently in the processes 
of suggestion to net as guardian angels to 
those who arc on eaith Truth perceived 
becomes n n good" when translated from 
thought to action, and it ia the will ,f winch 
causes that to become good which before was 
truth ” Spiritual education, therefore, js essen¬ 
tially the conversion of intellectual insight 
mto actions of the good will 

The realism in Swedenborg is as mmked as 
in Coinenma (gu). The doctrine of tho con¬ 
tinuity or the evolution of the material body 
in tho environment of the material woild leads 
to the continuity of the spiritual part of the 
individual (evt any late after the death of the 
material part) in n spiritual heaven, ns real¬ 
istic as the material world of earth. Tho suc¬ 
cessive vistas of spiritual education give a 
magnificence to Swedenborg's philosophy of 
education probably unparalleled in its outlook 
among speculative educationalists. F, W. 

HBlerencefli — 

Boaa, J S. Education o/ Children »n the jSpirduaf 
World (London. J003.) 

BoNNBNSCiiEivi'fl Cyclopedia of Education, a v. Swcdcit- 
iiarffuiriiJiii, 

SwEDENnona, E True Christian Religion, Sever(il 
Lrmislnliona. That of tho Swedenborg Society, 
(London, 1D0B ) 

SWEDISH GYMNASTICS —See Gym¬ 
nastics, Lino, also Calisthenics. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN (1067-1745).— 


Dean of St Patrick's, Dublin, the great satirist 
of tho first half of the eighteenth century, 
cousin of John Dryden, was educated at 
Kilkenny Grammar School from 1674 to 1682 
He then went to Trinity College, Dublin, 
whore he stayed till 1689, He was " stopped 
of Ins degree for dullness and insufficiently," 
but received the DA by "special grace" 
On leaving college he came undei the patron¬ 
age of his relative, Sir William Temple In 
1094 he returned to Dublin, took priest's 
orders, and secured a email living, but m 1606 
letuincd to Sir William Temple at Moor Park 
in Surrey and stayed with him tilt Temple's 
dentil in 1699, Swift was then given a preb¬ 
end in St, Fatiick’H, Dublin, and made D.D 
of Dublin XJnvcrHity in 1701 IIo came to 
London in 1705-1707 aiul became acquainted 
with Addison (tf.y.), Steele, and otheis lie 
wiotc under the name of Isaac Bickers l aff 
in a pnpoi-wnr with PaTtridgc, the ulmnnac- 
mnkcr, 1709, and tho pseudonym survived in 
tho pages of the Taller, to which Swift con¬ 
tributed In 1713 Swift became Dean of St, 
Patrick's, He died in 1745, and had placed 
on hi6 tomb m SL Patrick's tho inscription 
written by himself: Vhi saw a mdignatio ul- 
tcmis cor laccrare neqml 

As a sntmst, Swift was the Erasmus of his 
gcneiation, and, like Ernsnius, in liia aalirra 
managed to contribute, at least negatively, his 
views of educational effectiveness and prog¬ 
ress. Like ErnsniUH, he was keenly antago¬ 
nistic to pedantry in learning, and par tic ill inly 
thatjn connection with religious questions, eg 
that of the intellectual "deists" Dissenting 
bodies and the pretensions of the Church of 
Home arc attacked, nncl even liia own Church 
of England ia only " let down gently " Tlieso 
nmfctois are dealt with in Swift's Tale of a Tub , 
written about 1C9G nnd published in 1704, 
Somewhat like ErasmuB in his Motku Eh - 
comium t Swirt designs a " panegyric on tho 
world nnd n modest defence of the rabble ” 
Ho suggests occupation for the whole raco 
of pedants nnd self-fanciers m repelling his 
attacks instead of causing their wonted mis¬ 
chief on tho public at large, as a tub ia thrown 
overboard to distract the attention of ft whale 
away from a Bhip, IIo suggests an Academy 
to hold 0743 persona, the number of the clergy 
with livings at Lhe time, or, as lie says, tho 
estimated number of " wita " In the AcnilcinY 
was to be a " large pimlcra^tic school, with 
French nnd Italian masters. There is also 
the Spelling-School, a very Bp unions building; 
the School of looking-glasses; the School of 
swearing, the School of critics: the School of 
salivation; tho School of hob by-horses; the 
School of pa dry; the School of tops; the School 
of spleen 1 the School of gaming; with many 
others, too tedious to recount " Tho classes 
of persons attacked arc nlmost afl comprehen¬ 
sive as those attacked by Erasmus; religious 
bodies, skeptics, British orators, critics, learned 
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men writers, philosophers. ^ Finally, self- 
Becking philanthropists are lidiculcd by his 
P\ eject /or the Universal Benefit of jl/a?iA^Jif/ 
To/jcthci \vj tJi the Tah of a Tub (1704) 
was published the Bailie of tlie Books m which 
Swift loyally Biqipaits hia patron Sir William 
Temple in the controvcisy with Richard 
Bentley anil William Wot toil in W\e\v Reflections 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning (1G&7). 

In 172.G was pub halved the beat known of all 
Swift's woiks, Gulliver's Tjavels, As the 
3'fl/e of a Tub reminds the render of Erasmus 1 
Moruv Encomium, Gulliver's Travels recalls 
Su Thomas More's Utopia and Cervantes 7 
Don Quixote* Tlic first two pal la — the Voy¬ 
age to Lilliput and the Voyage to Urobdingnag 
— have been the delight of children ae well 
na of adults,, and the realism of the imaginary 
clmracteia pUcca the work along with the 
Robinson Crusoe of Defoe. Implicitly L them 
is much that is cducnLioiinl in the Travels 
In connection with girls 7 education, it muBfc 
ho remembered tbafc Swilt educated Esther 
Johnson (SLeila) fiom the age of seven onwards, 

For the iesL, educationally, Sivilt wrote An 
Essay on jlfotfcrn Education, an appeal to tho 
nnhiliLy La take the education of their children, 
moie senouhfy, a Tieafosc on Good Manners 
mid Cfcod Fr^cdutfl) a Proposal for Correcting 
and Jmpiovjng the English Tongue, and the 
saliiicnl Ciihcal Faculties of Ike Mind, 

F. W. 
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SWIMMING —This exorcise has a very 
huge educational value As an exercise it 
is unexcited, for it /avow harmonious devel¬ 
opment, increases stiongth and endurance, 
and tend a to piodncc meet niul graceful cai- 
liago Tliu pracLico of swimming tends to 
develop sclf-ichance and courage, and fits the 
iiicfiviuunl foi eclf-pre^ci vation and bcrvico 
to otheia in emcigoncica Such mi important 
biancli of education should ho included in the 
pj escribed curiiculiim of the element aiy school 
ami not liTl to fortuitous education The 
ability to swim is acquired most readily be¬ 
tween the circh of Bi'i and ten After ten the 
clifTiciilty of learning to swim increases so rapidly 
that nftcr twenty, very Few persona ever 
succeed jn ninsiprnig the art because of the 
incieasing fcai of the water and the difficulty 
ol acquiring new coduluiiLtians. 

By the old method of teaching the " bieasfc 
bIvuLc " to beginners, the aveiagc tune required 
by young boys Co letiin was nbouC six to eight 
lessons Improved methods by which the 
" ci awl stiokc ” is taught fiisl, make it 
possible fur 1 lie best tcaohpis to tench boys in 
Wo ni’ three lessons When we icu1i/d that 


moie than 4000 men and boy^ are di. owned in 
the United States and Canada ycaily, that 
most of them had not learned to swim, and 
that many of them wuic diowned so close to 
safety that, had they known liow to swim, 
they could have saved themselves, tho im¬ 
portance of this educational problem becomes 
appment. 

The old Jewish Itirv roquiicd of every father 
that lie teach hia sons two things, a trade 
and swimming. In Gicek physical education 
swimming was conaidcied one of the important 
branch03, but modern systems of education 
give very httlo recognition to the subject. 
Some Euiopean cities provide facilities for 
teaching swimming ta school children but there 
ie, no effort to give it a definite place in the 
curriculum. In Amoncn swimming has been 
left almost entirely outside of the public school 
curriculum. There arc nidi cations in some 
qua iters that loading n* education recognize 
the need for development iu this clucction; 
Brookline, Muss , is providing regular instruc¬ 
tion, in a well-equipped municipal natntomm, 
to all school children. Tho BosLou board of 
education announced lcecntly that all chil¬ 
dren should bo i cquiml to know how to swim 
befene graduating from tile public high schools. 
Unfortunately the school board does not 
provide facilities for instruction and examina¬ 
tion in this subject; tlio requirement under 
these conditions cannot bring about the best 
results 

In the colleges the teaching of swimming has 
made rapid pi ogress in recent years. Many 
colleges nave built swimming pools, and a 
numb or, among thorn Columbia, Amherst, 
Cornell, and the Univcisity of Pennsylvania, 
pi escribe swimming as a requirement for 
graduation in the undcigraduate departments 
Less than 60 per cent of college ft cabmen can 
swim when they arc admitted to college, 
Swimming is glowing in popularity as a 
college sport, Intel collegiate and mtracol- 
lcffiatu competitions are held during the winter 
months, culminating in the intei collegiate, 
championship competition held late in March 
Tho piogiains for these contests include Y\\e 
following events Swimming, 50 yards; swim¬ 
ming, 100 yards, swimming, 220 yards, plunge 
fat distance, diving contest, and relay mca 
(teams of fom men), G. L. M 

SWINTON, WILLIAM (1833-1892),— 
Authoi of textbooks; was educated nt ltno\ 
College, Canada, and Arnheist College Ho 
taught in secondary schools in North Carolina 
and New York tvnd wua piofeasot in the Um- 
vcisity of California He was the author of 
a scene of schoolbooks, including i cad era, 
spellers, grammars, histones, gcoginpInCfl, etc 

W. S M. 

SWITZERLAND, EDUCATION IN.— 
EedBTflf Action. — SwUnerlnndj with an nrcn 
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of but 15,076 squille miles and a population 
of 3,741,971, has been able to maintain a 
credit ablo position in the economic struggle 
with larger and moic powerful lieighbois by 
providing each of its iiiiDjecfc9 with the highest 
possible education. 

The Swiss Federal Constitution of May 20, 
1874, Article 27, piovides for the oigamzation 
of schools and by popular vote of Nov 23, 
1002, there was added Article “27 bis/' which 
established the obligation of the fedemtion to 
subsidize primary schools The text of these 
ai tides is as follows 

Aiiticle 27 Tho Federation is empowered lo creel, 
in addition to thu cXi&Llhg polytechnic school, n 
umveraily and other lnaliLnlionH for higher educa¬ 
tion. and to subsidize such nistituLions 

The Cantons aro bound to prcrvido sufficient ele¬ 
mentary education, the management of which 15 ill 
Llieir own hands, Sndi education is compulsory and 
free in the public schools, 

Tho public school education shnll bo of such a nature 
that the adherents of all creeds may nllcnd Lhcm 
without injury to freedom of faith ntid canseionca. 

Special measures will ba taken with regard to 
Can tons which do not comply with tlieso obligations 

Aiiticle 27 bis Grants nro made Lo the Cmiluna, 
to enable them to fulfill tho duties incumbent upon 
thorn wiLh regard to elementary educntion, The 
amount is fixed by law , The organization, man¬ 
agement, and supervision arc in the bands of tho ran- 
tonal authorities, but. wiLhuut prejudice Lo tlio rcgula- 
tiom contained m Article 27. 

The lesidcnt population, according to the 
federal census returns, is to be taken ns the 
standard by winch the amount of the annual 
contribution to the canton's is regulated, the 
iiniroiin rate for each canton being sixty 
centimes (twelve cents) pci head, Owing, 
howevei, to the special difficulties with which 
eight of the cantons have to contend, a supple¬ 
mentary grant of twenty centimes (foin 
cents) per head was to be accorded them. On 
the basis of the resident population on Dec 1, 
1910, the federal subvention amounted to 
S4O5.3G0 for that yeai, By placing at the dis¬ 
posal of tho cantons more abundant means for 
elementary school education, the feiowLli of 
the system is encouraged and in many places 
its development is pioinotcd to an extent 
impossible without government aid. 

An immense impulse was given to the Swiss 
educational system by the militaiy oiganim- 
tion of 1875, requiring recruit examinations, 
The keen livalry between the cantons^ to 
acquit themselves with honor in the examina¬ 
tions to which youths about to enter on their 
military service must submit, has necessitated 
the extension of the cantonal school organiza¬ 
tion and has diiccted the attention of tho 
cantona to mattcia connected with national 
and continuation schools The school period 
in the elementary schools has been lengthened 
m many cantons, and the continuation schools 
and picliminary courses for leciuits in a 
steadily increasing munbei have been declared 
compulsory, 

Vocational ti (lining in the canLons has also 


received a decided impulse from federal aid. 
The decisions of tho government legarding tho 
promotion of (n) aits and uuluitiml training, 
(5) domestic and vocational training of women, 
(c) commercial education, and (if) ugricuUiiial 
education, hnvc icsulLcd in tlir ginniing of 
subsidies by the state to enterpuses and insti¬ 
tutions concerned with tho furtheiancc of 
such means oT education. The federal 
government has given libeially, the subven¬ 
tions foi vocational (technical) education in 
1910 having amounted Lo noai ly three million 
francs (3600,000), not including the expendi¬ 
ture for the PolyLochnic Institute at Zurich. 

To tho federal giants ia gcnomlly attnehed 
the condition that the cantons and districts, 
corpointions and mdiviclmil.H, also contribute 
The government grant amounts usually to 
half the sum contilbutcd Ly nilicr sources. 
By the active support uf the confederation in 
the last decade or two, the numbci of insti¬ 
tutions, schools, coulees, and measures adopted 
foi the promotion of vocational tinining have 
increased ennimously. At tho same time the 
expendituios for the entne system of education 
have increased more than thiccfohl as the 
following statement shows 1086, S5,400,000, 
1890, §6,510,000, 1805, S7,S03,000, 1900, 

S10,337,000; 1905, 513,510,000, 1907, 314,- 
308,000; 1908, 516,405,000; 1900, 317,503,- 
OUO, 1910, 517,254,000 

In addition to generous financial help, two 
important scivices have recently bren ren¬ 
dered by the confederation to popular educa¬ 
tion, i c the construction of the Swisa school 
wall-map and its picsenlntion to the schools, 
and the Swiss school atlas Tor sccondaij r and 
intermediate schools, published by the Con¬ 
ference of Cantonal Educational Authorities 
in 1910 

The Educational Systems of the Cantons — 
Apart from the principles laid down in the 
constitution and Jaws uf the country, each of 
the twenty-five cantons is absolutely autono¬ 
mous in tho nirangcmcnt of its school system, 
and the cantona have accordingly adapted 
thcii systems to their own requirements, 
at the samo time the systems present ninny 
minilai features In bcvciaI cantons tliuro 
is a chief duectoi of education deriving his 
authority dhectly from the cantonal council, 
or logisifttuio, ami assisted by an adequate 
official stall In other cantons a department 
of education is formetl by appointment of the 
civil council, and its executive head may be 
a member of that legislative body There 
aic dirtiiefc and communal boards or com¬ 
mittees in charge of the cduuaLionnl affaira 
of then immediate areas, in particular, fclio 
lnaLtor of school attendance, the location and 
equipment of schools, etc 

The cliicct school superintendence is exer¬ 
cised in neaily all the cantona by professional 
inspectors; m a few, however, iL is left to tha 
members of the department or of the local 
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committees, who are generally business inen 
Effort nre being made to extend the field of 
activity of the professional and galnned in¬ 
spector It ig recognized that he lms better 
understanding of school innnagemont mid is in 
a position to give the necessary nclvicc and 
instructions because of his scientific attain¬ 
ments and special training 

Tha tendency to centralized control is 
marked in some of t lie can tons, in others the 
opposite tendency pi avails. Tluis Ztuieh. 
the largest of tlic cantons, Iina no cantonal 
school inspectors The executive head of tlic 
system is the educational duectov appointed 
by the cantonal council (legislature) and ae- 
sistcd by a special board of six members, two 
of whom represent the teaching profession 
— one of these the primary grade (Folks** 
sckule); the other the middle school This 
couiton is organized into cloven school districts 
(BezirLe) each having an educational com- 
miLtcc of at least nine members who visit all 
the schools of the dislncL mul look after such 
matters as school attendance, condition of the 
buildings etc. They qtc pmd at the rate of 
$1 GO a (lay foi actual service. The districts 
arc yubdivided into fl circle'?," each of which 
must establish at least one higher giado 
school (, SeKundarschule ) under its own com- 
miltee Every comimme in the canton also 
has its school board ( GemcmdcpjlcQc) 

Tlic other cantons aio divided into similar 
arena of school administration, hut as a mlc 
tlic central director has mere authority than 
m ZUncli In general the different ardors of 
schools, primary, secondaiy, etc , have their 
Hcparato committees 01 boards of dncctors, 
but in a few cantons a single board directs tho 
cantonal system, far example, in the cantons 
of Herne and Lucerne Where this unifica¬ 
tion exists, the direct supervision of the 
schools is generally committed to professional 
Inspectors. Berne employs twelve inspcclais 
of primary schools at annual salaries ranging 
from S720 to 3000 and six inspecting of sec¬ 
ondary Hchoola at salaries inngmg bom 51100 
to $1400 Specifti inspectors aie gencially 
employed for the manual nrts The iiMruc- 
fcion in domestic arLs and industries for giila 
is supervised us a rule by in&pcctreases, experts 
jn then subjects 

Primary Education, — Tho system of pri¬ 
mary education includes, infant schools, 
elementary schools Toi the compulsory school 
ages; continuation schools; and recruits 1 
preliminary courses (after the school age) 
Kind erg btI nn,—The educational institu¬ 
tions for children f 1 jin four to seven years of 
age aie infant and kindergarten acUoala 
In the main these arc conducted according to 
the Troche ban principles, In the Gferman- 
Swiss kindergarten schools, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and all other school BubjcctS aio 
excluded from Lho plan of study, but these 
subjects are taught in the infant schools of 


Frenoli-Switzerland In the legislation relat¬ 
ing to these institutions, their spedo-L subject 
is stated ns tlic 11 preparation for tho elemen¬ 
tary school. 0 A largo number of districts 
have lmsed the kinder gar ton and infant schools 
to the position of communal institutions 

Coinpulsoiif School Age —In 13 out of the 
25 cantons, the minimum age of entry in the 
elementary school 'is 6^ years, m 9 cantons 
6 yeaisj mid in the other 3, 7 years, The 
school year begins usually in the month of 
May, but in a few cantons in October, The 
number of school years (daily tuition) ranges 
on an average from 7 to 8j only in three 
cantons are thcic 9 There ia at present, 
in 8 cantons, a compulsaiy “ lepebiblon 
school, which directly follows the day or ele¬ 
mentary school The duration of attendance at 
this school is on an average 2 years, the sessions 
occupying no moic than two half days n week. 

In view of the compulsory nature of the 
elementaly school, Aiticlo 27 of the Federal 
Constitution provides for /rcc instruction in 
the cantonal elcmcntaiy schools, A largo 
number of the cantons have decided that free 
education entails tho free supply of school¬ 
books, maps, eta., aa well tia statiotieiy In 
consequence, move than half of the public 
school children receive those iequipments 
free of charge In six cantons, too, the 
utensils and the materials for needlework aie 
given gratia, 

Continuation Schools , Compulsory and Op - 
hoiiah — All the cantons without exception 
have furnished opportunity for the young 
people, during the period between the termi¬ 
nation of their elementary school and their 
enLry into industrial or busmens life, to refresh 
thou knowledge in some particular direction, 
The method of attaining this object varies 
gieatly in the different cantons, and for this 
reason the continuation school is variously 
organized. As a rule, the cantons allow a 
rest of one to two years between the comple¬ 
tion of the elementary Hcliool and the com¬ 
mencement of the continuation school, partly 
to prevent brain-fatigue, but particularly that 
the pupil mtiy approach lbs new duties with 
the advantage of additional age and experience, 

The cxpicawon u continuation echoed, 0 in a 
large number of Gcnnan-Swiss cantons, has 
acquired a specific meaning. It is used, to 
designate institutions which go beyond tlic 
limits of the actual elementary school, nnd 
win ah receive pupils who have terminated their 
fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth year, In 
other cantons, tho hours of tuition me almost 
entirely confined to the winter courses, and ns 
n rule do not exceed three to bix hours a week. 
In con si dev ail on of the shortness of the term 
of study, only tho most important subjects of 
tho elemental^ school course can be reviewed, 
special attention being given to those acquire¬ 
ments which arc of greatest value in piacticnl 
life, Thus tha curriculum includes languages, 
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arithmetic! writing, and national history In 
C 0 U 1 SG 3 in which the question of vocation is 
oonaidcicd, other blanches nnd gioups of 
branchos arc added m schools 01 gammed on a 
wider basis, nnd in these the tuition ia earned 
on nil the year laund 

To the class of complementary or continua¬ 
tion schools belong the short-term rural schools 
for the instruction of gills in household nrts 
and in cutting and making garments These 
practical subjects are supplemented by a 
leview of the elementary branches with some 
extension Attendance upon continuation 
schools is compulsory in thirteen cantons, and 
pinctically so in fom otheis. Attendance 
upon the preparatory courses for jocruits, 
which arc included in the class of continua¬ 
tion schools, is compulsoiy in fourteen cantons. 

Teachers . — The tonohen of primary schools 
arc generally graduates of n haming school, 
but this ia not invariable. In every canton, 


however, candidates for tear hers 1 positions 
must pass an ofhcinl examination, musL bo 
not less than eighteen yean* of age, and must 
piesonl testimonials as to character The 
high efficiency of the Swiss pnmaiy Loachers is 
proverbial, mul hlandards main lamed m tins 
HCrvice and m tlmt of the lughci vocational 
schools have led in some cantons to a dcmnnrl 
for tiaming colleges for professors of secondary 
schools 

The re pm Is of the can tonal lioaids of edu¬ 
cation for fapvcial years past have shown a 
scarcity of qualified teachem, and tins circum- 
stance, taken with the continual line in the price 
of all the necessaries of life, 1ms led in seven al 
cantons to new legislation loluting to salaries, 
nnd m uLliers Lu nn additional subvention The 
average annual niiliuy in primary schools ranges 
from $500 to $7511 In almost nil the cantons, 
a tick fund is maintained for teachcia, aa Well 
ns a pension fund 
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Middle Schools —On account of the dif¬ 
ferent systems of the various cantons, Lho 
schools above the elementary grade cannot 
well be comprised under any singlo tcim. In 
many cantons the punrary school is followed 
by an advanced city oi district school, 5c- 
kundarschttle } which is characterized by the 
introduction of algebra ancl one or more foreign 
languages The pioginm is generally so 
arranged that pupils may enter the higher 
school from the fourth grade of the primary 
school. For convenience, schools of Lina 
type may be classed as lower secondary or 
middle schools Above these arc the Mil tel 
nnd Derufsschujen (lughci middle and techni¬ 
cal schools) comprising instillations that offer 
courses of instruction beyoiul the scope of the 
primary and lower secondary schools and 
extending up to the age (eighteen or nineteen 
years) fixed for admission to the universities 
and the Polytechnic Institute. Under this 


bond arc clnasod lioimnl srhoola or teachers' 
seminaries, higher schools foi girls, gymnasia 
(classical schools), progymnniin, lcnlschDola, 
colleges, lycrica, nnd Lcchnical nnd commercial 
schools of the scoondaiy typo 

The influence of both German ancl French 
models is seen in the varied names and typeH 
of the higher secondary schools for general 
culture In same places there arc separate 
institutions coi responding to the German 
gymnasium and real school, in others parallel 
courses, classical and scientific, are maintained 
in the same institution. Tho scape of these 
schools is illustrated by the piogiam of a 
Geneva college given below, and by the ages 
for which they are intended as shown m Lhc 
table picscnting tho classification of schools 
by age periods m typical cantons The work 
of each year of the course is usually tested 
by an examination which determines tho fitness 
of the pupil for promotion. Tho diploma of 
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BCcomUvy studies (cci’Ufieat d'inslruction 
Bccoiulaiio or mnturUuta prufung) is conferred 
with much ceremony upon pupils who complete 
the cour.se of study nnd pass the final examina¬ 
tion, The fees in the middle schools whether 
for general culture or for technical training 
arc not high ttivty ov seventy fumes tc year 
($12 to $14} is a common rata, and provision 
ia mrula foi free tuition m eases of need 

No general statement can be given respect¬ 
ing the requirements for professors of middle 
or secondory education; as a rule they aio 


university graduates, and the traditions at the 
service ns well a3 the examination require¬ 
ments foi students promote thorough instruc¬ 
tion; at the present time, however, the need 
for more definite professional standards as a 
means of maintaining secondary education in 
Switzerland ou the same level as that q[ 
France and Germany, is very generally recog¬ 
nized, 

The following table shows the classification of 
schools by age periods in six cantons scloated as 
typical 
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From the following table it will be Been 
that the luunbcv of student a in. all claaaea of 
institutions below the universities in 1910 was 
792,169. Of this number 538,206, equivalent 
to 14 per cent of the population, were in the 
regular primary schools. The additional en¬ 
rollment in complementary and lower secon¬ 
dary schools, viz, 148,990, would bring this 
proportion to 1$ per cent. These statistics 


arts emphasized by tho fact that there is 
practically no illiteracy iu Switzerland. 

Expenditures. — The total expenditure for 
education in Switzerland m 19 H amounted, 
in round numbers, to 99,400,000 francs, or, 
exclusive of capital outlay, to 87,500,000 
franca (316,887,500) This expenditure is 
mot by Federal subventions, cantonal and 
local funds, tuition fees nnd private contri- 
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butiona In general the highest scientific and 
tee Uni cal education is supported by the 
federation acting na a unit; Clio imivoiMties 
depend chiefly upon cantonal funds; higher 
secondary education also derives its support 
mainly from the cantons, although muni ei¬ 
ghties contribute freely to bho support of 
their local schools of this order, tho cost of 
primary education is borne chiefly by the 
communes, but the cantons aid in the support 
of tlic higher primary and lower secondary 
schools. Of the total current expenditure 
(87,500,000 francs) the communes supplied 
49,2 per cent; the canLons, 44 1 per cent, and 
the fedeiAtion, 7.7 per cent The coat of 
primary education was 55,800,000 francs 
($10,760,400), of which the communes sup¬ 
plied 00* per cent, including the federal sub¬ 
vention, and the cantons 40 per cent, 


TABLE SHOWING NUMOEn OF SCHOOLS BY CLASS, 

distribution of pupils, and partial dis¬ 
tribution OF TEACHERS IN KUO 
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Commercial and Technical Education. — 
Switzerland is chaiactoiizcd by the ample 
provision made for commercial and technical 
education, the specialized character and thor¬ 
ough organization of tho anhools of the two 
classes, and tho corporation of federal and 
canLonal authorities in then support, Federal 
aid is extended in recognition of the national 
importance of the provision and m a way to 
direct and standardize tho schools; commercial 
and industrial nvalry stimulate! the activity 
of the canto ns in this respect Commercial 
education naturally assumes a more uniform 
character than technical education, which is 
as vmied ns the industries to which it pertains 


Hence the former illustrates more fully than 
the latter the growth of the national idea, 
which is very significant in view of the oxccssivo 
spirit of local independence in lcgaul to educa¬ 
tion. The cantons long icsislcd the proposal 
for a general subsidy m aid of primary schools 
and only yielded upon a legal gum an too that 
federal control should be limited to the appli¬ 
cation of the funds allowed. Similar opposition 
was recently excited by the proposal to institute 
a federal diploma in commercial education. Tins 
also subsided and tho measure was adopted, 
iSfecon/Irtiy Technical Schoofs — It would 
bo impossible here to enter into particulars 
with leaped to the middle schools of a strictly 
technical character. They arc distinguished 
by the length of the course, usually six years, 
covciing the ages twelve to eighteen, by very 
full equipment for then respective specialties, 
and by the rigid nature oi the final examina¬ 
tions The group includes six technical 
schools, eleven liuluBtiial art schools and 
schools of design, eight polytechnics, and above 
eighty specialized trade schools The com- 
mcicial high ecliool and higher schools Df agri¬ 
culture and domestic arts also belong to this 
group. Of the single trade schools one of tho 
best known is the municipal school of horology 
ab Geneva^ which is maintained by the city 
with the aid of federal subsidy, pimte dona¬ 
tions, and school fees, While the chief feature 
of the school is watchmaking, it trains a class 
of woLkmcn nnd workwomen competent to 
undertake nil kinds of fine mechanical work, 
including the manufacture of instruments of 
high precision. 

The cantonal nulustrial school at Winter¬ 
thur, Canton of Zlirich, affords a very fine 
example of the intermediate grade of teohnmal 
education by mean a of theoretical and 
practical instruction It comprise^ nine dif¬ 
ferent sections all well oiganizccl under il 
general director who is appointed by tho 
educational council of the canton upon tho 
recommendation of the supervising committee 
of the school. The convention of teachers 
(Lchrcrkanvcnl) over which the general director 
presides, decides upon the general plan of 
instruction, the codrdination of parallel classes, 
etc Regular students (boys and girls) insist 
be at least fifteen years of age for admission 
to the lowest class and must puss an exanuna¬ 
tion. Even then they arc not accepted until 
after n probationary period of three months, 
The school fees arc thirty francs ($0)pcr 
semester with from ten to twenty francs for 
the use of apparatus, 

The full extent of the provision of secondary 
technical BchooiB may he inferred from fchc 
table showing the distribution of students 
The somewhat detailed account of commercial 
education which follows nob only indicates the- 
great importance attached to this pioviBion but 
also the manner m which the federal government 
fosters the various forma of specialised schools. 
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Commercial Education —Grants from ihe S30G2 was received from school freg; tho 
Fedoal Government. — By means of giants remaining income was derived Rom cantons, 
tha federation aims at mining the standard of districts, etc 

commercial education niul enabling Switzer* The Bcpaitment of Commerce has. agreed 
land to icai&t the keen competition. t of tho to the prop oaition of issuing n federal diploma to 

foreigner Petitions for fcrleinl subsidies to graduates of commercial high schools aiul other 
commercial schools, aa well as to mcicantilo commercial schools, provided their curriculum 
associations, must be presented every yunT corresponds with tlmt ofliein.lly prescribed, 
before the 16th of August to the Swiss Depart- The measure went into effect in 1912 
ment of Commerce for inclusion in the pre- Secondary Commercial Schools .— Federal 
liminnry estimates of the confederation, giants to these schools in 1910 amounted to 

Thia must be effected through the medium of 353,306, against 3-19,801 in the previous year, 

the cantonal governments, whose duty it is Of this amount, 81 schools of the 8G sections of 

to test and approve Lhese petitions In. the the Swiss Commercial Union icceived 345,732 
subsidizing of commercial schools only those and othci single associations and district 
are considered, aa a rule, at which pupils who secondary schools, 28 in all, leccived $7654 

have Lormnmtod their fourteenth year aio The subsidies paid by cantons (322,551) n nd 

received, which carry on the instruction in at political counties (317,253) to tile schools of 
least three successive yearly courses, or which the Swiss Commcicial Union show a tendency 
pledge themselves to a curriculum of At least to increase, but they arc still out of proportion 

three yearly cowyscb. By a new regulation of compared with the Ccdcial grants 

June 20 r 1907, intended to promote to the The sum of 310,808 (1900 ■ 312,333) wna 

utmost the thoroughness of the tmLion, at expended by tlic government for various 

least in commercial and linguistic subjects, purposes, among otheis, 35017 for 1G5 acholar- 

Uic number of pupils in a class must not, as n ships, SI 630 for Iibmnos and lectures, $1747 

rule, exceed twenty-four. This lost regulation for commercial apprentice evaminaLiona, and 
holds good also for the mercantile secondary -further small amounts for inspections, pre¬ 
schools {Kaujmdmi&che FortbiUlungsschulm), umuns, etc. The " coimnoicul nppiciuiccs' 
Petitions presented tor tbs first time by mev- exsiminnttoub " are held undei the supervision 
cuntile associations, etc , must embrace the of tho government, and in nine cantons are 

following points: (1) statements of the organ- comp litany. The numbor of commcicial 

Gallon of tlio courses; (2) the budget of the schools subsidized by tlio federal government 
subsidized yenr or management, (3) the guar- steadily incrcnses; it was 0 schools with 
nntcc that subscriptions are assured to tho 407 pupils in 1892 and 31 schools v/ith 3702 
associations from other quarters (canton, pupils in 1910, Of the latter schools, fl were 

district, etc.) x The Department of Commerce for boys only, 11 for girls, and 13 lor both 

rtBmea the right to inspect at tiny time eon- ee\e9> The tout amount of the subsidy in 
venient to itself tho working of the institutions 1910 Was $90,931, or nearly one fourth the 
subsidized by the federation and tho manner total expenditure for the schools. i\e $336,824. 
in which tho Bums allotted have been applied. The olnof loaal commcicial schools are the 
Tho paymoilt of the government grants to Zfhich cantonal school, the largest in Eastern 
the petitioner ia clTected through the cantonal or Germad-speaking Switzeiland, and tlio 
governments. The laws governing the sub- commcicial high school at Lausanne, in tho 
eidizing of institutions which promote com- 'Western or French-speaking section 
mcmnl education were revised Jan 22, 1909, The Swiss GomrncTcird Union was founded 
and it wag provided that lifter that date not in 1872 and of tha 14,000 members in the 
only commercial high schools with three-year twenty-five cantons of Switzerland, 2000 
courses, but also commercial schools with come from the single canton of St. Gall. In 
one-or two-year courses should bo entitled to almost cvcuy trade center throughout tho 
a federal grant irrespective of whether they are entire country the union lias csLabliglied cam- 
indopondcnt or connected with a higher com- mercial schools, where at slight coat may bo 
rneicml institution, acquired a knowledge of commercial geography, 

At lht head of the elaborate ay stem arc n lojmhtmly with modern business methods 
four .superior commercial schools subsidized and a " speaking acquaintance n with foreign 
by Lhc federal government, These are the languages, Courses of lectmcn by publio 
commercial departments in the universities men, litterateurs, lawyers, travelers, and lead- 
of Fribourg, Neuenburg, and Zhricli, and the ine manufacturers inform the members on 
commercial high school of St. Gall The piuilic questions and events and all that pei- 
lflttcr recently added n special courso for tains to the intellectual and practical life. Tha 
the Lrnining of prospective commercial school union has won its most pioiiounccd success 
teachers. Tha numh&t of students in these in the optional apprenticeship examinations, 
four schools in 1010 Was 310 (298 men and which are public and which have been gener- 
12 women), against 279 (278 men) in 1909, ally introduced throughout Switzerland These 
The total expenditures arnDunted to S34j38Q, examination 3 arc part of a carefully prepared 
the federal grant having been $10,017. program, having in view the thorough and 
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uniform training of tlic future tiadosincn 
In 1910 the number of socLions of the associa¬ 
tion had reached eighty-six with a inembciship 
of 10,000 In addition to promoting coimnci- 
cial education, the secLions conduct employ¬ 
ment bureaus. The government grants an 
annual subsidy to the association which m 
1010 amounted to 551,250. 

Museums — The equipment of the commer¬ 
cial and technical schools includes abundant 
illustrative material and tho museum adjunct 
contiibutea gieatly to the efficiency of the 
instruction. The St Gnll Industrial and 
Commercial Museum, which is one of the most 
admirably appointed, Is devoted especially to 
the intciesfcs of the embroidery trade and forma 
qs it weie a link between the commercial and 
the industrial schools of the city. Established 
in 1878 by a combination of progressive busi¬ 
ness men, it soon became a recognized factor 
in the development of the city's chief industry 
Aided for a time by liberal donations fiom the 
board of trade and by cantonal subventions, 
it has finally become self-supporting It com¬ 
prises schools of instruction in the manufac¬ 
ture of textiles, designing and enlarging, 
stitching in silk and metal tin cad, and art 
schools The museum proper has materially 
aided in developing the taste and perfecting 
the art of the Swiss designer. Much of the 
beauty displayed in St. Gall's laces and em¬ 
broideries may be traced to tho study of its 
models of ancient and modern handicraft. 

Higher Education — Higher education is 
represented by seven universities and the 
Federal Polytechnic! Institution The univci- 
sitics each compiisc four faculties, excepting 
Fribourg and NeuohAtol, which me wanting in 
the medical faculty Tlio latest statistics per¬ 
taining to the higher institutions arc givenbelow 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 1011-1012 (W 3) 


Nlmc lnd Date 
of Foundation 

Teach— 

iNd 

Staff 

Nujintm 
OF St Li¬ 
ne NTS 

Expenditure, 1010 




Franca 3 

nasel (1400) 

Zurich (1832) 

12D 

BDQ 

D5Q.3B2 = 130.0714 

1 SB 

1,742 

1,125.OH - 226,129 

Demo (1B31) 

Geneva (15fiD l and 

1411 

1,004 

1,117.555 “ 223,611 

lS7d ') 

Laimmto (1537* 

159 

1,702 

DM,705 - 100,363 

and 1800') 

121 

1,227 

BGl'BLi = 170,3 30 

Fribourg (ISBO) 
NeuchlUeL (latim 

04 

020 

421,034 » B4.387 

and 1Q0J ■) . 

67 

302 

101,270 — 32,2 50 


1 Ab an academy • As o university 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS DY FACULTIES 
(lOlL S S ) 


FACULTIES 

Number of Students 

Theology ... 

4 n 

Low , i . , , , ii, 

Medicine , . , , , , . 

1500 

iaoi 

Philosophy , , , , 

3027 

Told 

0800 


T7fc Federal Polijlechmkuni in Zurich .— 
The only Swissscholaslio institution under tho 
direct supervision of the federal authorities 
is the Federal Poly techinkum in. Zurich, founded 
in I8G4 Tlic institution is mauaged by tha 
Swiss u school board, 11 consisting of seven 
members and n secretary, elected for five 
years. The Board elects the rector of the 
school and his deputy, ratifies tho election of 
the heads of divisions proposed at the confer¬ 
ences and all other official's of tho school, 
and submits to tlie federal council nomina¬ 
tions and engagement or professors and assist¬ 
ant teachers 

Tlic distribution of students in the various 
divisions of the institute in 1910 was ns 
follows (1) architecture, 70, (2) construc¬ 
tion, surveying, and civil engineering, 3G7, 
(3) _ machine construction, and mechanical 
engineering, 532; (4) chemistry, 204 (including 
7 women); (5) pharmaceutics, 20, (0) forestry, 
37; (7) agriculture, 44; (8) experts in mathe¬ 
matics and physical science, 24 (2 women); 

(9) exports in natural science, 10 (3 women); 

(10) general division, 13, total etudonta, 1331 
(including 12 women). 

The conditions of admission nnd graduation 
in this high institution are rigidly fixed by 
federal regulations. Each division is author¬ 
ized to confer the diploma of ila specialty; 
the doctor’s diploma is conferred by the rector 
upon graduates who hayc received a modal 
diploma, pass successfully the prescribed oral 
and written examination, and submit a satis¬ 
factory thesis upan a selected technical Bubjeot 
The Federal Polyteclmikum is one of the 
greatest institutions of its class in the woiId, 
renowned for Us equipment and the high order 
of its teaching As it serves the enLirc country, 
it exerts a unifying influence over the teahnicni 
sohoola of tlic different cantons. This scivico 
is rendered not alone for tho mechanical arts, 
but for the fundamental industry of agricul¬ 
ture, In respect to tho lattci, it should be 
stated that in the primary schools of Switzer¬ 
land there is often a distinct trend of the 
scientific teaching toward agriculture, and 
that admirable training is given in the agrioui- 
turill high sohools. Hence students come to 
this division of the Polyteclmikum well pre¬ 
pared to profit by its Highly specialized 
departments of foicstry, agriculture, or agricul¬ 
tural engineering < < . , 

In the large provision for training the in¬ 
dustrial aptitudes of tho people, and for 
fostering the higher technical professions, 
Switzerland exemplifies the doctrine of her 
great leformer, Pcstnlozzi: of all educational 
philosophers of his time, lie most fully com¬ 
prehended the needs and possibilities of a 
demooratic state. A, T. S. 
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BfinTNUitf, L Rapport <airr I'-Eiiscifl/ifiiiicnt technique 
S\hmc, (Jlcricr, Vojron, 1800 ) 

Ghoniioi.zeh, HeiNTitcji Dnjf Er2i«liufl0su?e5en Jcr 
Schweiz, Unlcr mitivirkung mohreror stjh’ncizer- 
iaclion Saliul-mftliner (InrcesLi’llt von Heinrich 
Grunholzcr , , . und Friedrich Minin (Zhrioll, 
1B51) 

Guex, FjuucOIb Anrcuaire dc I’lnslnicLion. putliQUO 
eaSmssc, 1011 (Idlest), 

Education- el instruction Ilftpnorfc aur lo Groupo 
XVII do j’exjioBition nnlionnlo suisso do Genfrvc, 
169(1, 

Wccuoi do monoBr optics pfedogogictUL'S imhhqucB a. 
1'occnaion do TExpaaiLion Hcolruro suis^e 
(G cndvtL 1SDG ) 

Hmtoin dc V Instruction et tie L* Education, .Ouvrngo 
jllustrfi do 110 gravures, (LmiBanno, 1900) 
(LibId do nnndpm twit cut a ii conauUcr, pu 7 
72B) 

Ilrupn, Alee nr Jn/irlnicft da IfnterrichtswcsenB in 
Act Sohwen, 1BS0-1R94 (Zllrich, 1890,) 

Jahrbuch. des Unicmchtawceena m dcr Scfncci2 55 ll rich' 
Art, InsUtut OrelL (FilsaU, 1U12) (Ylc*r und 
juvnnzigsltrf JnlireniiH, 1910) 

Jastiiow, J Commercial Education in iSunteerlnnd, 
In Report or Commissioner ol Education, 1902 
Val I, oh. 2U 

KorvAHT, R. L. The Orotuiienhon □/ KcTucdfioii \n 
SmitzcTland, In Special Reports on Ed lie ntional 
BubjccU Vol 3, Board at Education, England 
Jtcccuil (lc$ Constitutions /Id&ralea cl cantoncdes, 18DJ f - 
1BSR. (Ilerno) 

Skycty, Emilia L* ilpprc»(wsa{jfl ca Suisse* (Louvain, 

1010 ) 

Switzerland DDpnrtcmcut ilei Inncrn. IVart27dG]n. 
consLUution (fcdtrnlo el ruiiLruclion immnirc mi 
Buisso Rapport im Consnl f6d£irnl bujesg pnr lo 
Deparlcmumt (Arl^ral do 1'in.tdncur, (Berne, 1578.) 

Dcpnrtomcnt cIcls Inncrn. SLalislik (lbcr das Untor- 
ricliLwcscn in dcr Spliwcis im jnhro ItsB1 (iJonca 

published nt mtcrvnls ) 

DppnrLcmmit ties Inncrn, Sch^elzcnscho 8chul- 
■alntisUk, 1SGM805, von Dr iui Albert Huber* 
(Clinch, 1890.) 

Dtfpnrkmcnl F6d£rnl ilu Commerce d 1'Exposition 
Naticmnlo dc Genbve, 18D0 Lcs Ecoles dn Com¬ 
merce cl l'Enscigncment coinplemciilniro cotn- 
iDorcialo mi Suisse 

SYDNEY, UNIVERSITY OF, AUSTRALIA 
— An institution incorporated by an act of 
the legislature of Now South Wales in. 1850, 
consolidated with subsequent acts in tha 
University and Univcisity Colleges Act of 
1000. By n joyal charter of Feb 7, 1858, 
tile game rank, style, and precedence are 
ranted to graduates of the University of 
ydney as are enjoyed by graduates of uni¬ 
versities within the United Kingdom. The 
university is a corpomLo body coniLnosod of 
sixteen elective fellows and fiom three to six 
cj/ ojjlcio members, consisting of the piofessors 
of ecrlnin subjects designated by the senate 
The chancellor mid vice-chancellor are 
elected by the senate from their own numbers, 
the former holding office for three, the latter 
for one year, both being eligible foi iceicction. 
Since 188*1 women have been admitted to the 
privileges of the university equally with men 

There aro foui faculties in the University> 
those of arts, law, medicine, and science 
Matters affecting studies and examinations 
which concern more than one faculty, and also 
matters affecting tile discipline of students> 
are controlled by the professorial boaid The 
faculty of aits comp uses the piofcsaois of 


classics, mathematics, modern literature, his¬ 
tory, logic find mental philosophy, and educa¬ 
tion, with the assistant lecturers find professors 
in these subjects, The faculties of law and 
medicine include in addition to the professors 
and lecturers of these faculties the icspectLve 
members of the senate who arc members of 
the legal or medical profession. The faculty of 
science includes not only the piofessors m 
subjects required far the science degices, but 
also representatives of the departments of 
eng me cling, veterinary science, and agricul¬ 
ture, The logintror is ez ojjlcio a member of 
each faculty There are boards of studies of 
pine science, agriculture, engineering, and 
vcteriwuy science, all of which report Lo the 
fuculLy of science; also a board of military 
studies, a boaid foi conducting the public 
examinations, a university extension bomcl, 
and a hbinvy committee Three donormnn- 
tionnl colleges are established within the 
university, namely, St Taul's (Church of 
England), St John's (Roman Catholic), and 
St, Andrew's (Presbyterian), The Women's 
College and the Royal Piincc Alfied Hospital 
(4[)0 bedi) aic also established within the 
university grounds The university 1ms 
many line buildings erected by the govern¬ 
ment of New South Wales, the main building 
being of biown sandstone, in the Tudor 
perpendicular style, forming one side of a 
paitmlly completed q uadi angle with a frontage 
of 410 feet, and having a contra! tower 00 feet 
in height 

The number of students in degree couisgs 
in 1011 was 1284, exclusive) of 103 students 
taking specml courses and individual faubjecH 
The icedpta for 1911 amounted to £07,519, 
Tho average salary of piofcgsors of the univer¬ 
sity is about £1100, The present practice of 
the univcisity is to draw its professors from 
Cheat. Britain, assistant professors and lecturers 
eluefly from ils own gi jiduntes P, R. C. 
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liATiFF, II E, Shari Historical Account of Ifit, Unjuer- 
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Calendar of tho University or Sydney 
Clunecllor’a AJdrcas delivered to the members of tlio 
Umvcnity Club, May 20, ID 11 
Tho University of Sydney, A bVidt! dpatription pre¬ 
pared for the uho of the Coiiricss of the Umveraities 
of llio Empire, 1012, 

SYLLABIC METHOD —Sec Reading. 

SYLLABICATION. —Sec Spelling. 

SYLLOGISM.—Accoiding to Aristotle 
every real object af knowleclgc ia a ” concre¬ 
tion ,J of farm and matter, ar a, iGalization of 
the potentialities or energy Form and energy 
(oi actuality) in this scheme conespond to 
tlie umvcisal of knowledge, while mattei and 
potentiality correspond to particulars, Thia 
is to say that the tme and valid ohjeat of 
knowledge ia tlio embodiment of a uvuveraal 
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in pur denials, In Alia Lutetian logical theory ticiam itself in tho nominalistic movement, 
this idea was expiessed in definition as giviug and col responding to the rising individualism 
the real nature of any subject, definition stat- of tho age, fosteicd this diaregiud of the ail¬ 
ing *lie genus (universal, productive energy,) logism The most Severn blow to it, however, 
and ita specific differences (particulars, poten- was given by the use of physical science will! 
tialitics), ThesQ conceptions are the basis Us demand for accurate observation and its 
of tho theory of the syllogism aa the adequate transfer of interest to discovery of the new 
nnd demonstrative method of perfect knowing lather than demons tuition of the old Aftei 
For the syllogism is m its essence a statement, a while, a compromise was worked out, accoifi¬ 
at once analytic and synthetic, of the cornice- ing to which the syllogistic logic was acccpLcd 
tion of a universal with particulars. Its for deductive reasoning, while the new logic 
model form is tho statement of the uniyeisaL formulated the indue Live method of reasoning 
ns tho major picmise— Man is mortal; the When it was realized that mathematics, Die 
statement of a pniticular as falling under rule typical deductive science, did not depend upon 
of this univcisal— Sociatcs is a man, while syllogistic lonioning, it was necessary to give 
the conclusion closes the system by making up this compromise The beat opinion at 
the explicit application of the generic rule present holds that the Byllogiam is not so much 
to the specific enso—Socrates is mortal, a mode of reasoning aa a way of exhibiting the 
Tlncc ,f Jigmc3 ,J of the syllogism were dig- rcsulL of a particular reasoning so ns Lo facili- 
eliminated, depending upon tho relation of tnte the discovery or any fallacy in its course 
tho subject and picdicate to each other in As a way of expounding and testing the results 
the lnaltei of diawing the conclusion; and tho of piior reasonings, tho syllogism is likely 
eases of each figuic were oiuiniorftted, depend- to remain a powerful adjunct of thought 
mg upon whether propositions were aflhimdivo J. D 

or negatives nnd upon the way of uniting 

univcisal and particular piopoBitiona. Hides SYLVESTER II —See Geiideut. 

wcic thus laid down for all kinds of coircct and 

mean eel reasoning, according ns reasoning SYLVIUS, jSSNEAS,—See ^Eneas Sylvius 

did 01 did not conespond to the model? thus 

set forth. Since the first figure (illustrated in SYMBOLISM AND EDUCATION — 
the syllogism regarding moitalily and Socrates) Speaking broadly, a symbol la anything that 
was taken ns the standaid of the connection has meaning. Usually, however, the term ib 
of umveisal and particular, rules weie also lest-nctcd to those caacfl wheio the connection 
given for the reduction of the second and third between the symbol and Iti meaning is rein 
.figures to tho Jirst, i tively j emote, requiring ns jt weie some 

Ariatotlo'a own interest in the entire field special knowledge 01 favorable inflight to 
of the sciences, and his vifcnl sense of the real appiehend it. In this iuutowoi sense, sym- 
conncction in nature of umvcrsals and pai- holism has been prominent m various histono 
ticulars, prevented his conception of syl- systems. Pythagoras flaw significance in ccr- 
logistio lcusoning fiom ticgeneiating into tain arithmetical numbers and gcometiio forma, 
meiely formal mgumcntation In the Middle a circumstance that lifts probably not been 
Ages there was little 01 no interest m nntuial without its effect in the development of mathe- 
phenomena, and thcie was great mtoicst in maLics, The nco-IMatonists reaorted to flym- 
moral nnd religious conceptions bused upon hols in an cffoi t Lo ovcicome the dcfieicncy 
authoiifcy and expressed m dogmas. Tho that has been assumed by nil mystics to inhere 
major premises were thus taken bodily fiom m language and thought, During the Middle 
rovclation and the doctrines of chuich fiithcm Ages, much of the teaching, both of esoteric 
and councils, and the syllogism became the and cxotcnc character, both foi the naiiowlv 
instrument of the national systematizntion of selected group and for the miibHCS, was through 
church doetnne In the ear her period of Home form of symbolism. The medieval 
Scholasticism (q r>.) the interest was con- echolftstic belief in the various motliocls of 
structive. After the work of systematizing interpretation, the litoral, the allegorical, the 
theology had been perfoimcd, later Scholns- mystical nncl tho mural, culled for or at leasL 
ticisin tended to degonoiate into moie or Less lent itself to symbolic representation Dante 
verbal disquisitions and into subtle lcfinc- (qv) is the outstanding typo of this method, 
ments of m gumcntation There was little In a less rational way, symbolism has in every 
caic rorsubjocL matter and a great deal Tor Lhe age been associated with nil mannci of tnlis- 
appearance of rigid syllogistic form The manic devices and supers Litmus schemes, 
icaction of tho Renaissance and Refomialiou In more modem tunes the nascent evolution- 
against Scholasticism tended to bring the ary philosophy of the early mnetetenth century 
syllogism mto disrepute, and the luuovntoia showed in the Romantic A T at«r-philosophic 
almost without exception condemned it aa a wide use of symbolism Schelhng taught 
giving the pretended fonn of knowledge) with- that Nature and Mnul arc pamllcl manifesta- 
out its substance. The increasing interest in lions of the one divine spirit l^ MalcnIll ,, 
the particular, represented within Soholns- things were taken to be tho analogues of "spir- 
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ilual " Jaws or principles. Oken, an ardent 
lull owe r ol Schilling, extended the doctrine 
throughout a vast range of " scientific 11 
wn tinge, 

The educational nicmbci of this pseudo- 
Bcientifio group, Friedrich Fioobel (gu.), m-ob- 
ably influenced by both Schelling and Oken, 
promulgated the most Inr-reaching application 
of symbolism yet made in education. Accord¬ 
ing to him developing (t b. the unfolding of 
latency) is tho universal law of nature, Tho 
earlier Btagca of the process, accordingly, 

,f point to or symbolize " tho later. Again, 
emco the unfolding of all tilings comes from 
tho " divine effluence," nil tho inatnnceg of 
development arc parallel and the analogous 
stages of any two parallel linos of unfolding 
11 point to ” each other. Thus the tree us nn 
M absolutely reliable" teacher, from which 
mail may learn 41 with certainty the thing to 
he done at every moment of life " Besides 
theso orgauic types of symbolism, there is a 
third by which any material object that 
embodies a principle or eoiiGCpb becomes a 
symbol of that principle or concept Thus the 
ball symbolizes undifferentiated unity, while 
tho cubo Bymboliaea unity in diversity In 
these three ways Froebnl saw the world shot 
through and through with meanings, some 
approaching a serious scientific status, others 
incredibly oidrd. 

The educational bearing of this symbolism 
depanda on Fi'achcl'a doctrine of innate ideas, 
in which the biological doctrine of prefoinmtion 
was carried over into mental life; a ml tho 
child's mind contains m a very tiue and litcial 
acnac what )$ later to appear, In answer to 
the question as to ff Jiow such contrasted 
Ideas and such motives, which only come into 
the comparing, considering mature mind, even 
exist in the child’s dreamlike condition," 
Froebel answers. "Wo heie repent once more 
what we have already said elsewhere Did 
it not lie in Ihc child, did it not live and work 
in the child, did it nub already define tho 
child's life, it could by no means come out 
from it at a htor period." Smca ideas arc 
thus given at birth, lying latent in the child's 
mind, it is the time lion of cdncation to awaken 
these, and the means are the symbols of the 
Bleeping ideas. "I lmvc Bymbois," Bays Froe- 
bel, u which unlock Mb soul for the thought 
or spirit which is innate m everything that 
has come put of God's creative mind. If tha 
ripened mind is to know and understand thin 
thought, its embodied image must mnke an 
impression upon the yet uucouscious soul of 
the chiid, and leave bohiiul it forms which 
can serve ns analogies to the intellectual ox del¬ 
ing of things M In other words, if the child 
plays with tho 11 material 11 symbols of any 
" spiritual principle," an effect is produced 
which proparcB tha way for that prmcipla 
to awaken from ita stale of latency in Iho 
child’s mind. 


From this point of view Lhe gifts and occu- 
ntions ate selected and arranged Tho aeries 
cgma with the sphere beep-uso this symbolizes 
not only unity, the moat inclusive concept, but 
also the germ (the cell or seed is round), ns 
typical of all development. The cube repre¬ 
sents ii step toward tlm differentiation of 
unity, and bo with the. others, Since (accord¬ 
ing to Froebol) all developing is parallel, the 
series of gifts (which arc supposed to develop 
fiom the sphere) is parallel to the unfolding 
or the child's own life There is thus n kind of 
Leibnilzian prearranged harmony between 
the geometrically deduced gifts Berms and the 
psychological development of the child's in¬ 
terests and capacities. 

Froebel'a whole discussion thus evidently as¬ 
sumed that a symbol for the adult is a symbol 
foi tho child, peihaps the wor*fc form of peda¬ 
gogical fallacy At present piobably few 
will openly defend Iho original Fioebelinn 
doctrine, and the tendency to give it up is 
steadily on the merenee, but many, peihnps 
most, kindergartncis still follow procedures 
which me m origin based on lb A very dif¬ 
ferent tiling is the fondness of the little gul 
for her doll mid the boy for lna Blick hoise 
The adult may, to be sure, look at the doll ns 
the symbol of the real baby that ia to be 
fondled in later life, bufc this ia beside the 
mark The child already has tho fondling 
instinct, and the doll allows Llio explosion of 
that impulse. Symbolism piopcr 1ms nothing 
to do with it. (SccPla.y ) Similarly with other 
alleged uses of the symbolic in early education. 
A closer nnalysia seems to sJiow either that 
tucli instances aie symbolic only in the sense 
that symbolism may be ascribed to all mean¬ 
ings or that tho ease is symbolic for the adult 
but not for the child, Ccrtmnly symbolism 
propci has small place in early education 

W, H. K 

See Emblems, Fhoebel; ICindeh a ante n j 
Mysticism 

SYMBOLS OF OPERATION — The aoin- 
mon symbols ol operation, auoh as d-, —, Xj 
nnd bo on, are relatively modern. Most of 
thorn date from about 1550, although a few 
were used even cm-lier In tho great work of 
Facmolo (q.» ) there is a table of Callcri 
Alohibralici in which tho symbol Ji is used 
for n mrticnl sign, followed by abbreviations of 
the words prima, sccunda, etc.; the first two 
aud the Uat of the thirty roots being written 
as follows: U p 11 ,, Ei 2 n J 3 30 \ _ Besides 
using these fonuB, the second, third, and 
fourth roots arc frequently written 1*., Ifc.cu.. 
and H ft,, and there is eL\U another symbol 
which Paeiuolo calls Radice Vnwersale nnd 
uses to indicate the loot of a polynomial. 

Tho Italian writers generally nbbievicted 
put (plus) and me no (minus) by the symbols 
p and Til They called the unknown quantity 
cos a (thing) and abbreviated it as .go., using 
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SYMPATHY 


SYNAPSE 


iCfl for a?, find ,cn, for z 3 , _ The origin of Lhc 
moat important eymbola ia indicated in the 
following table.— D, E. S. 



The tendency to personify and sympathize 
in qi\ uncritical way m indicative of imma¬ 
turity of experience A refinement of sym¬ 
pathy through nn elimination of improper 
interpretations of the experience of other 
persons or of the behavior of objects mnrkB 
the development of the individual into a dis¬ 
criminating interpreter of objective experience, 

C, H. J. 

See Emotions, Moral Education, also 

CHAO^GTEn 
References — 

Gnoos, IC, Th& Play of Jlfan (New York, 1001) 
Stern, L W EiTi/Uftrunp und Aa&ocvatum in der 
JVeu«rn Acsl/icUk 

Utiuan, tV M Logic of the Emotions. Ps\jcho\oQ\ea\ 
Rmew, Mny-July, 1001. 


SYMPATHY — In addition to the popular 
interpretation of tliia term, the word has 
taken on a semi-technical character Wo 
always tend to imitate any object which wo 
obscive ThuBj an object which is swinging 
backwnid and forward before an observer 
will arouse in that observer a tendency to 
movo lug own head or some other part of hig 
body. ThiB tendency to imitate contributes 
very largely to one's recognition of the object 
We are said, therefore, to recognize the moving 
object through our sympathy with its move¬ 
ment. In the same way, when we look at a 
column which is cairying a weight at Lhc top, 
there is a natural tendeucy to contribute by 
muscular tension to the work which the column 
ia continually performing We sympathize 
m a very proper sense of the tcun wiLli even 
an obscivcd object which is canying a burden 
This becomes all the menu obvious when we 
observe a fellow human being struggling under 
some buiden Hole we sympathize by imi¬ 
tating bis struggles Our recognition in both 
cases of the piopar adjustment between the 
supporting struetuic mid the weight is a parL 
of our amtheticnl consciousness, mid the 

C lcnsure derived from a proper adjustment 
etween weight and support is one exhibition 
or our sympathetic perception of relations 
Conversely, the distiess experienced when Lhc 
relation ia not piopciiy adjusLccl is also an 
exhibition of sympathy The experiences to 
which the word 11 sympathy ” tire applied in 
popular usage arc of the same type. Wo 
sympathize with liny anmml undeigoing an 
expeilcnee that nrouscs within us, as we look 
on, a muscular i auction or a senes of memory 
images that permit us to interpret the subjective 
experience through which Lhc nnimnl is pnssinj? 
In many eases wo undoubtedly attribute to 
others experiences through which they are not 
passing. This is merely one phase of the 
general tendency to interpret all objective 
expeiiencca aa personal in character. As. an 
extreme iIIub traLion of this fact, wo find the 
savage attributing all sorts of subjective emo¬ 
tions to inanimate objects, (Sec Myths) 


SYNJE5THESIA — A term describing tho 
very ultimate scnsoiy (or ideational) associa¬ 
tion by which an actual impression in one field 
calls up with unusual vividness and objective 
renliam a more or leas fantastically related 
impression of a diflcicnl sensory order, The 
most common example thereof is termed 
" color hearing,” in which tho attentive per¬ 
ception of sounds arouBca the visualization of 
definitely related colors In this there is 
much individual difference, though marked 
constancy in the same individual's visualiza¬ 
tions Tones or a certain quality, like the 
several vowels, will each arouse its distinctive 
color field; or it may ha that tones or high 
pitch will arouse blue, for example, and those 
of lower pitch rod, while in the moat complex 
ca.ncfi a tone melody may in some vague and 
general analogy arouse a wavoliko color 
sequence Tlmt these connections are to bo 
considered as by-producla of the assocmhvo 
mechanism rather than as a directly sensory 
issue is well shown in the similar objeclificQ- 
tion of more purely inenLal constructions. 
Most common of these is Lhc ” iuunber-form f ” 
in virtue of which the thinking of numbers in 
their serial sequence becomes projected in 
some constant geometrical arrangement, which 
in turn, in some cases, may also involve a 
colored projection. Similarly objectified visuali¬ 
sations may be associated with Idlers, with 
Llie month of tho year, with proper names, 
with voices, with the positions of the hands 
of a clock, mul so on. While not noLably irn- 
I3oi Innt in their detail, the prevalence of these 
persistent associations makes moic readily in¬ 
telligible the nbnornml hallucinations of in¬ 
sanity, and contributes to the appreciation of 
individual variations and of Lhe value of 
the sensory dominance in imaginative con¬ 
structions. J J. 
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rLODTiNOV , Tit Lea Phinornknea i\e *5ynopBie, (Pnria, 
IH05) 

G Alton. Sin F. Jnqmriesinio Human Faculty, (Lon¬ 
don, 1BB3.) 

SYNAPSE. — See Neuyous System. 
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SYNCOPATED ALGEBRA — The liistory 
of algebra lias often been divided into thicc 
etnecg; (1) rlietoricnl^ in which the work was 
written out in full, with no nbbrevifrtuma ftnij 
no symUolsj (2) syncopated, J» which mi tint 
letters or syllables wcie used, ns in Lho case 
of p for plus, t for ladix (root), nnd mm Lor 
mW (3) symbolic, ui which symboIs are 
extensively used. The syncopated nlgcbin 1.9 
therefore the second stage ill the development 
or the science D, B. S, 

SYNONYMS. - See Word Analysis 

SYNTAX —See Language English 

SYNTHESIS. —See Analysis and Syn- 
thesis. 

SYNTHETIC METHOD.—When the pm Is 
aio first developed and the pupil then pioceeds 
to construct oi identify wholes, the teaching 
method is called a synthetic mclhod to dis¬ 
tinguish it fiom one where the procedure \s 
chiefly from wholes to parts (analytic method) 
Thus iu teaching reading to hcginncifl, if the 
first units employeil me letters oi syllables, 
the study or words and sentences following, tliu 
method is said lo be synthetic If the be¬ 
ginning is nuulc with sentences and phruseg, 
wards, syllables, nnd lettcis being token hibt, 
the method is analytic II 3. 

See Analysis and Synthesis. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, 
NY.—A coeducational institution. founded 
in 1S70 under the auspices of the MethodiHfc 
Episcopal chinch The nucleus of the insti¬ 
tution wns found in Genesee College (1850) 
nt Limn, N.Y., which contributed ita facility 
and n number of ifs students to the new insti¬ 
tution. To tho college of liberal ails tliua 
founded was added the Geneva Medical 
College (1832), which removed to Syracuse in 
1872 The college of fine arts was inniigu- 
nitcd m 1S73, inter removed to the nicmoual 
building elected by Mr, JoJm Crouse m 1S8S. 
The university buildings nunibci twenty-Lwo 
in nil, located on ci campus of 100 acres. 

The plant of the univcisity m 1911 was 
valued at $3,220,500 and its productive funds 
A3 over $2,000,000 In 1011-1012 its nistiiia- 
tors ilumbered 240, its students 3308, of whom 
1401 were in the college of liberal arts, 1100 in 
the college of fine aria, 91 m the college of 
medicine, 239 m the college of law, 321 in 
the college of applied science, 89 in the 
teaching college, 225 \w the hummel school, and 
41 in the library school In 1D11 Lhe slate 
college of foicalry at Syracuse University was 
founded by act of legislature The giadunto 
school was established upon an independent 
basis Lhe same you. The iinivoraiLy libmry 
contains about B8,000 bound volumes and 
47,000 pamphlets. It includes the valuable] 


coUeclicm of the Ciermnn historian, U C0Dn M 
von IIankr 1UJU 


SYSTEM, —When iw cntl o[ considerable 
unporliuicc 1ms to be nccomplisliccl l !y „ . 
in.mcinrnt of menus nnd n R en<ncs of variom 
unlike kinds, tho whole ia called a system tCp 
conception closely resembles that of Q rmi» 
lion, hut Hystem uxcludca lho notion of external 
avningemrnt nnil control to a greater cxLcnL 
than does oi'fiiimnation. IL also emuluaucs Lo 
a gvcivLer dmoe the idea of Hmclion performed 
oi uso lend exert, while oxnrnmiiLion is a more 
sLriicLuiiil enneepLion. The notion of s db 
maintaining order wiLJun a. complex lulnpta- 
tion of menus to an end is an idea of greit 
value. In educational theory the lmpocUma 
of logical systems was recognized before 
that of any other kind, to such an cxlcal 
that Lhciv wns a tendency to neglcot alUlher 
modes uf syaLcinntiaaLion. Logical systems 
involve definitions to fix the basic concept 
aiul a primiiplc of classification worked ouL U 
graded fun hum The result in that a very 
large number id fnets and ideas arc arranged 
ns a srrieg of premises nnd conclusions, go¬ 
ing by oidorly Hlcps Troiii the general to lhe 
purlieu!nr A lnpimil system rcpicscutg lhe 
purely liiLellectiml ulral, and serves as a noau 
in all M’ieiiUJic elTort TJic molliods of ah 
Htraction, gonerirtnation, and riasgjjicalion in¬ 
volved in Hitch u deductive arrangement arc 
not, howevei, muted to the cnilier stages of 
the npprehiin^un uf any Bubject, for Lhey 
imply ilip.L the mind has already made a pre¬ 
liminary aripinintuiifc with the matcrml, 
ii ml bin rear heal n point where it lins a ncej 
for its logical ordering. So-called inductive 
methods of education have, accordingly, re¬ 
acted ngnnirtt Lhe notion of logical systemnli- 
znhon. In sumo cases, them was no construe- 
Live mibsLiLuLc, and the result wns confusion 
juui distraction Ilerbarb contributed the idea 
of psychologicalsystems, tlie coherence or anal* 
oguu.s bodies of ideas thill select and assimilate 
Without conscious abstraction and choic&, can- 
gouiai lnfiLejial, Educational thought since 
Herb art's time has icmuvcd the soinewliat 
mcchaiiieid and external Hohcino for creating 
these psychological systems, found in Hcibar- 
Liiunsm, by developing thoideua of apontaneaua 
tendencies and aowul inJhioiicca ns natural fort 
for Lhe syaLemulining nf experiences J P 


TABOR COLLEGE, TABOR, IOWA. — 
Founded in 1857 an Lhu Tabor Literary Insh- 
luli* There lire iiuiinLaiiicd an academy, 
college, conservatory, comm ex rial and art dc- 
luuLmeuLd, mut a Hummel Bcbool Tim 
untraiico lerpunununtH arc ccpiivalont to tlm 
work of n high school, Tho dogiecs of A.B. 
uiul A.M. aie cnufeircd by the college There 
was nji onioUmcnt of bixhy-onc collcglote 
atudenlfi in 1910-1011. The faculty consisted 
of eighteen mcmbcis 
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TABULAR METHODS 


TALENT 


tabular methods and tabula^ 
TION — Scg Graphic Curve; Statistical 
Method 

TACITUS, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS (c. 50- 
117 a d ). — Tho great Roman historian morits 
a place in the history of education for the 
valuable light which he throwB on the type of 
education which prevailed m his day, — the 
Hchoola of declamation, In. the Dialogns do 
Oratoribus > written piobably in 79 ad, Taci¬ 
tus gives an account of the decay of oiator}' 
under the Empire and, since the whole aim of 
education was then summed up m oratory, of the 
decline of education lie her e olleis a valuable 
contrast between the old and the new education, 
the education in tlio days of Ciceio and in his 
□wn time, Undei the Empire oratorical train¬ 
ing had beconio formal and artificial. In tlio 
old days the orator was not trained in the 
rhetorical " circus," as Tacitus terms the 
schools of declamation, but after a thorough 
liberal education omtoucal skill was obtained 
by contact with actual life "No man, I 
affirm, over did 01 ever can maintain that 
exalted character (of a complete orator), 
unless, like the soldier mar dung to battle, 
armed at nil points, he enters the forum 
equipped with the whole panoply of knowl¬ 
edge. Tlio orator of former days was not 
brought up on barren precepts or rhetoric, bub 
acquired the canons of eloquence by serving 
a period of apprenticeship to the great orators 
in public life, But in tho rhetorical schools of 
Ills day "a parcel of boys find raw youths 
of unripo judgment harangue before each 
other, without tho least fear or danger of 
criticism," And tho themes aro of a " pre¬ 
posterous nature,' 1 specimens of which Tncitua 
gives. The whole D^alag^^e is a valuable contri¬ 
bution on the conception of a liberal education 
and the needs of public life, and on the dangers 
of formalism and artificial] ty in 1 school work. 
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TACTUAL SENSATIONS. — The term 
tncLuril is applied somewhat indefinitely to all or 
part of tho sensations that give information of 
the chaiactcr of the objects that coma into con¬ 
tact with the akin. These include primarily the 
sensations of pies sure mid the group of kin- 
tEsthetic impressions that fuse with them; also 
tile temperature sensations winch combine with 
them in some eases, The discussion of the 
primary sensationB will be found under tho 
suitable titles, and need not be repented hern. 

See Perception-, W. B. P. 
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TALENT. — Any particular nbiliLy or power 
which a person possesses; aa, for examplo, 
musical talent, or talent for mathematics. 

Usually the term ,f talent ,J is used for 
powers or gifts which arc extraordinary, while 
yet failing short of those jurest mainfestations 
which wo call H genius n We should feel it 
ju&t to eay that Shakespeare showed histrionic 
talent, but it would seem like damning him 
WiLh faint piaiao to speak of Ids "talent 11 
ns a dramatist, Yet this limitation is of no 
especial psychological importance, and in the 
piescnt no count will be disregarded. Orig¬ 
inally tho word meant a certain standard of 
weight, or of money value, and came to its 
present meaning probably Lhrough the special 
application suggested in the parable of the 
talents in the gospel of Matthew (xxv, Id-30). 

Extraordinary nbiliLy of a special kind may 
appear generation after generation in the same 
family, — as musical ability in the Mendels¬ 
sohn family, or Ilia financial giftB of tho 
Rothschilds, Or, again, it may appear with 
far less clear ancestral pistificatiGiij — ns in 
the gr^t gifts of Lincoln Unusual powciH 
ciro unquestionably bound up closely with edu¬ 
cation, for ti anting n required for their propcT 
expression, and a suitable BitunLion for their 
encouragement. But it seems quite unwar¬ 
ranted Lo hold, ns some do, that by means of 
education extraordinary power of whatever 
character might become mauifost in any and 
eveiy person. Rare administrative ability, 
lor instance, probably springs from a differ¬ 
ent innate endowment from that of rare 
artistic power; with any conceivable train¬ 
ing, Gladstone would probably lmvc made 
an indifferent painter; while Michelangelo 
could hardly have attained eminence as a 
financier. And yet neither could have at¬ 
tained lug own excellence in a situation that 
gavo no play mid education to his special 
&pIitiidca. This does not imply, however, 
that in tho same person thero may not he tho 
natural endowment for more than a single 
kind of excellence, ns is evident from the 
many-sided genius of bucIi men as Da Vinci 
and Leibnitz. 

Modern education, with its growing in¬ 
terest in the child whose ability is below what 
is normal, is also beginning to awaken Lo the 
need of special attention to those imusiinlty 
gifted 

See Adility, General and Special, Ge¬ 
nius; Individual Diffehenceb, Supernormal 
Children. G. M 9. 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TARBELL 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE, TALLADEGA, 
ALA* — A college for negroes of both ae^ea 
founded by the American Missionary Asgoeia- 
tion in 1867, chartered rb a college in 1891. 
Besides tho college department, giving the 
AD, degree, and requiring fifteen credits for 
admission, a theolocal department, a normal 
school, and a _ preparatory school nre miim- 
tmned, Training js also given in a great 
variety of induatrial lines Buildings, land, 
equipment, and endowment are valued at 
over $425,000. The students numhci between 
700 and 800 and the teaching fltnff over forty, 

J M P, M. 

TALLEYRAND, CHARLES MAT! RICE, 
PRINCE (1754-1838) — To Talleyrand, in 
lus democratic days, France owed one of Llio 
finest and most practical educational schemes 
that was published before the nineteenth 
century. He was trained nt flic College d' 
Hnreourt, in the Qaay and primitive curriculum 
then followed for the sons of the wealthy 
Being then destined for the church, he studied 
at St. Sulpico and the Sol bonne, wheto hu 
would learn aa much of the new liberal culture 
ns of the old theology The pupil was largely 
loft to hhi own resources, mm the library was 
varied Ability and inclination led him into 
the soaiely af the more brilhnilt men of the 
pre-revolutionary decade, and he seems to 
lmvc been attracted to the dream of reforming 
education, which was! breaking on the mind of 
Europe, as well as to libeia 1 and demaeratio 
ideas generally. The American unvoy Morns 
observed, some thni3 befoio the Revolution, 
that education was ft the bee in his bonnet. 
He was appointed on the education committee 
of the Constituent Assembly m 1701. and waa 
ohnrgcd with the ropoit to the Assembly 
His lengthy paper {Happorl sur Vinstruction 
publique, in Yol, LXX of tho Pruch-Verbal 
de V Assemble Nation ah) is, for the time, a 
very remarkable scheme. Without showing 
much feeling for the psychological principles 
which were just beginning to claim recognition, 
lie embodies the ideas of the best scholars of 
the time in a great democratic, and generally 
sound, ref aim of the national system There 
is no ffcrious ground for the contention that 
Talleyrand did not write, oi at least compose, 
the paper 

He insists that llio teacher shall develop 
body (by healthy conditions and £y tunas ties), 
mind (ui its three facilities of imagination, 
memory j and reason), and character (by roll' 
gmus, civic, and moral lessons— the latter 
twq being purely secular). Following the 
political ill visions of the countiy, he urges 
that every canton shall have a pnmaiy school, 
every district a secondaiy school, mid every 
department higher technical schools; and 
that there eh nil he a central institute (a 
university) at Paris Primary lnatiuction is 
to be free to all, and the same far boya and 


girls. The secondary schools are to be subsi¬ 
dized by the state, winch will especially ace 
that clever poor students may leach thenv 
but the pupils generally must contribute* 
So with the technical bcIiqoIb (theology, law, 
medicine, and military) zmd the institute, m 
winch the state wna to have Lhe finest lnbora- 
tones and the bcBt professors obtainable 
Finally he makes suggestions foi the educa¬ 
tion oi intellectual stimulation of the adults in 
the community, chiefly by spectacles, festivals, 
and libiaries. Tho scheme wtia adopted, anil 
was earned into law (on paper) by Danton m 
1705, but the revolution my tumbles prevented 
its realization. Napoleon actually founded tho 
institute, and began to realize B&mc modifica¬ 
tion of Talleyraiid'fi general Bchemo, But 
Talleyrand's democratic ardor had gone, and 
we do not fiutl him conspicuously associated 
with the Emperor in education J McC, 

See Napoleon and Education. 
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TALMUD AND TALMUDIC SCHOOLS, 

— Sec Jewish Education 

TAPPAN, ELI TODD (1824-1888) — Col¬ 
lege! president and author of imthtvnntical 
textbooks, educated at St. Maiy's College, 
Baltimore. He was flupciiutcudojit of achoola 
at Steubenville, 0 (1856-1859); professor 

in tho University of Ohio (1859-IS68), presi¬ 
dent of ICenyon College (1SGS-1S75), professoi 
in Kenyon College (1875-1887); and atatc 
superintendent of schools of Ohio (1S97-I9SS) 
His publications include Plane mid Safid 
Geometry (1867), Geometry and Trigonometry 
(1808), and Elements of Geometry (1885). 

W. S, M 

TAPPAN, HENRY PHILIP (1805-1881), 
-—University president; graduated from 
Union College in 1835 mid fiom the Auburn 
Theological Bcmiiuuy in 1827, lie w'aa pro¬ 
fessor of moral and intellectual philosophy 
in New Yoik University and president of the 
University of Michigan (1852-1863). He was 
one of the founrtois of the Anumcan Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Education (q v ) 
and one of its early presidents, Ilia publica¬ 
tions include Doctrine of the Will (1811)j 
Elements of Logic (1S-14), and University 
Education (1851). \V S M. 
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TARBELL t HORACE SUMNER (1839- 
1904.) — School BUpeiiiitcndeut; graduated 
from Wesleyan Univeiaity in 1859. He was 
Bupciiatcndeut of schools at East Saginaw, 
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TARDINESS 


TAYLOR, SAMUEL HENRY 


Mich (1870-1870), state Bupcrin tendon t of 
public instruction in Michigan (1377^1878); 
superintendent of the schools of Indianapolis 
(1878-1-8S4); and superintendent of the schools 
of Providence (1884-1902), He was the 
author of schoolbooks on grammar, geography, 
and language, He was a member of the 
Committee of Fifteen (q v ), and wrote the re¬ 
port on the training of teachers W. S M 

TARDINESS —See Attendance, School 
Management 

TARKIO COLLEGE, TARXIO, MO, — A 
coeducational institution. founded in 1333 
by local enterprise, It was chartered as 
Tarldo College in 1885 by the United Preshy' 
terian church. It has n campus of twenty 
acres with five buildings, valued at Si 15,000. 
Its endowment amounts to 8200,000. Ib has 
preparatory, commcicinl, music, and art, ns 
well na collegiate, departments Sixteen units 
arc required for admission, In 1910-1911 lb 
had a teaching stall of twenty-seven and an 
enrollment of 303 students J. A T. 

TARTAGLIA, NICOLO — One of the most 
piomineiit irnitlicmaticiaiiH oi Italy in tlio 
sixteenth century, He was bom at llrcocia 
about 1500 and died at Venice in 1559 He was 
the fiist to give a general eolation of the cubic 
equation. His works include the Noun 
Scientia, chiefly algebraic; editions of Euclid, 
Archimedes, and Joidanus, the Qite&iii el 
mvenhoni and Regain generate, chiefly physical, 
and the General TraCtalo in six volumes, pub¬ 
lished dining the period 1550-1560 D E. 9 

TASKS AND PUNISHMENTS — See Re- 

WAnDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 

TASMANIA, EDUCATION IN — Sco Aus¬ 
tralia, Education in, 

TASTE SENSATIONS — The chief organ of 
taste is the tongue, although taste organs me 
found on the soft palate, the epiglottis, and 
tlio cords of the larynx, The number of tnuto 
qualities is four: sweet, salt, soui, and bitten. 
The other qualities that are ordinal ily called 
tastes arc compounds of taste with smell 
or with cutnnoaus qualities The nerve ends 
of taste are the taste buds, stiuoturps which 
consist of modified sense epithelium among 
Bupporlmg cells The taste buds arc arranged 
on the sides of papillm, small elevations that 
are distributed over tlio tongue Several 
different qualities may be appreciated by a 
single papilla, although in general the tip pf 
the tongue senses aweot. the fiidea sour, nnd the 
back bitter, while salt is fairly evenly distrib¬ 
uted. The substances to bo tnsted come to 
the papilla: in solution and are brought into 
contact with the sense organ. Tlio stimulation 
ia through a chemical reaction induced in the 
organ by the substance in solution, W E, P. 


References — 

Anqblu, J U Pf i/cfuj[ogll (New York, IflOG ) 
Naobt,. W Drr Gcanlinuirkslnn lianrlbuch rf. Phy* 
siofoffic, Vol HI (IlrtUHwick, 1005-1(110 ) 

TATTOOING,—Sco Primitive Peoples, 
Education among 

TAUNTON COMMISSION —See Par¬ 
liamentary Education Commissions, Eng¬ 
land, Education in, 

TAUNTON, LORD —See Parliamentary 
Education CoMMihaioNH 

TAXATION FOR EDUCATIO N. — Seo 
Apportionment of Funds, Free Schools; 
School Funds, aha National Govern¬ 
ment and Education , and Lhc section on 
School vSuppurt in the articles on Education 
in Lhc vauourt countries nnd the b lutes of the 
American Union. 

TAXIS, —See Tnormi 

TAYLOR, JEREMY (IC13-16G7). — Tho 
great Anglican divine, for some Lime after 
the battle of Nafidry, a schoolmaster in South 
Wales at Newton Ilall, Llan Allan gel-Aber- 
bytliych, Carmarthenshire, lie was a pupil 
at Perse Grainmnr School, Cambridge, a 
follow of Cams College, Cambridge, and also 
a fellow of All Souls', Oxford Tlieie ib a 
tradition that Jeremy Taylor kept school in 
any cottngc or building ho could Lire for the 
purpose lie was assisted by William Wyatt, 
nnd the two produced a school textbook 
entitled vl new and cusie Lishhdion of Gram¬ 
mar In which the Inborn of many years 
spent m learning the Latin tonguc t is shortened 
and made cash, In nsum Juvenliitm Carnhro - 
Biilannicai (1617) Taylor was afterwards 
assisted in the school by William Nicholaon, 
who had been head mailer of Archhiahop 
Whit gift 1 a (i/.w.) school at Croydon, ami who 
on the Restoration became Iliahop of Glouces¬ 
ter. Jeremy Taylor also wrote A Short 
Catechism composed for the use of the Schools 
in Saul/t Wales, Denrt RusA &aid of Taylor, 
"IIo had dcvolion enough for a cloister, learn¬ 
ing enough for a univernity. and wiL enough 
for n college of uirtuosi] and had hia par la been 
parceled out nuiongat hia clergy, ib would 
perhapa have made one of the best dioceses 
m the world ” F, W. 

nefereiicea’ — 

Didionaru- cf WcHmikiI RLoora-pIiU VaL LV, p, 422., 
Watson, FusteiI Jeremy Taylor; n Srhaolmuster by 
Necessity Educ Times (London, Fob , 1BBB ) 

TAYLOR, SAMUEL HENRY (1807-1871). 
— Principal of Phillips Academy at Andover 
(q v ) nnd educational writer, graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1832 He was Tor two 
years inatruclor at DnrLmoiilh; for three 
years instructor at PlulUpa Academy, nnd, 
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principal of the academy from 1837 to liia 
death, His publications include Methods of 
Classicnl Sludy (1SGI), Classical Study (1670), 
and a senes of Greek grammars W S. M. 

TAYLOR UNIVERSITY, UPLAND IND, 
— The outgrowth af Fort Wayne College, 
organized in 1940 In 1890 the institution 
was reorganized, renamed, and removed to 
Upland. It la under the control of the 
National Association af Local PrcQohers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, In addi¬ 
tion to the college couiscSj academic, theo¬ 
logical, musical, oratorical, and business courses 
are given. Tiia entrance requirements arc four 
years of aoadem^ or high school work. The 
college plant consists of seven buildings The 
student enrollment is about 270, including 
acadcrmo students, and tho faculty member¬ 
ship twenty-two. M V. 

TEACHER* — Those who ewe instruction 
receive particular designations according to 
tho various epeoial functions to winch they 
are assigned. (1) Assistant teacher, (a) A 
grade teacher or associate tcncher in the sense 
that he Assists tho principal Lonelier or princi¬ 
pal (see Usher), (b) ono who, un as signed 
to a particular 4 classroom, assists the regular 
teachers in giving special individual instruc¬ 
tion to backward individuals wherever needed, 
or (c) n teacher m chargo of an ungraded class¬ 
room specially provided for individual instruc¬ 
tion. (2) Apprentice or student teacher Ona 
who is ft student of the teaching pioccsa. a 
beginner in the art or teaching, usually ended 
(a) an appientice teacAer when ha begins his 
practice as un assistant in the school By stem 
under the supervision of a regularly licensed 
teacher, or (b) a student teacher when he qc- 
quires hia first practical knowledge of and skill 
in teaching in the special laboratory or prac¬ 
tice school of a normal school or teachers' 
college, (S) Class leachei (rt) A grade teacher, 
ono who la assigned to tho responsible mcinnge- 
incnt nnd instiuction of a single class oi grade. 
Tho term is more frequently used to distin¬ 
guish (10 the teacher in general charge of tho 
management and discipline of a class in the 
high or grammar school under the depart¬ 
mental eystem, one teacher instructing many 
grades or classes in a single subject (4) Critic 
teacher In the training school, one who is a 
cla&g teacher and. at the same lime reapon&iblci 
for the supervision of student-teachcre engaged 
in practice teaching m lus class (5) Depart¬ 
mental teacher, When instructors teach ona 
subject in many grades instead of all subjects 
in one grade, they arc known as departmental 
tcachcia. (8) Special teachers In tho ele¬ 
mentary school tlic normal prnctico is for ono 
teacher to Leaoli nil the subjects in a given class 
When, however, tho regular class teachers arc 
relieved of instruction in such special subjects as 
mu bio, drawing, manual tminmg, etc,, this func¬ 


tion is performed in several grades by a special 
teacher (7) Receiving teacher, Tho teacher 
of the first primary oi receiving class (B) 
tfu&sfifrdfi teacher, (ft) A regularly employed 
teacher (sometimes the least experienced and 
sometimes the beat equipped) whose business it 
ia to go from school to school filling the tem¬ 
porary vacancies caused by absentees, (6) Some¬ 
times a teacher not regularly employed, and 
perhaps not duly licensed, who is engaged to 
teach n class during a short period of vacancy, 
(9) Supervising teacher, A special teacher, 
woiking throughout a school system, who spends 

part of his time teaching his special subject and 
the remainder dnccting mul supervising the 
same (10) Supervise*) v teacher The teacher, 
usually in charge of the highest grade in a small 
school, who is designated to perform the duties 
or principal while teaching hia own class 

II. S. 

See Maatbuj School, Universities; Ubjceii. 

TEACHERS' AGENCIES —See Agencies, 
Teachers Employ ment. 

TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS, IN^ 
TERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF — Sco 

Uniyeiisity Teaciie na and Students, In¬ 
ternational Exchange op. 

TEACHERS' AND SUPERVISORS' SALA¬ 
RIES. — See Teachehs, Salaiuub op. 

TEACHERS, APPOINTMENT OF — 
United States —In no respect is the demo¬ 
cratic character of American public education 
more conspicuous than in the matter of the 
Appointment and dismissal of teachers, Dat¬ 
ing the colonial and post-revolutionary period, 
practically all of the factors determining the 
official statue of the tcaolier-—license, appoint¬ 
ment, compensation, promotion, and tenure 
— weie under tho control of the community 
electorate, either directly or indirectly, 
through duly constituted representatives.* 
In New England the clergy possessed the 
bulk of the representative influence tlnough- 

out both periods. 

The centralizing tendencies in nil depart¬ 
ments of school control during the second half 
pf the nineteenth century, resulting in 
(a) the wide extension of the power of the state, 
and a consequent diminution of the authority 
of the local comnvimity, nml (b) the increase 
in the control exercised immediately by local 
school authorities ng contrasted with that 
exercised directly by the body aC citizens, 
have been fai leas operative in those matters 
affccLing the legal and economics position of 
the teacher The principal exception to bo 
noted is in tho systems of training and licens¬ 
ing teachers. These the states have assumed 
more and more directly to oversee and to 
regulate With the establishment of minimum 
salary scales and of retirement funds there is to 
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bo observed the opening of another avenue 
of impoitant influence by the slate In the 
in attar of the appointment, piomotion, and 
tenure of teachers lor its schools the local 
administrative unit, — district, township, city, 
county,— acting through its organized tepre- 
flentativeg, is still, to the largest degree, nutoiio- 
moua. Tliia circumstance bus been 1 capon- 
sible for the now disapp earing practice of 
utilizing the positions in the pubho school serv¬ 
ice aa means for the furthering of personal or 
party ends 

The typical and prevailing American method 
of the appointment and dismissal of tenchcis 
of public elementary and aecoudaty schools 
ia through local lay authorities, — boards of 
education, boards of school directors, school 
committeca, etc The amaller and lcaa urban 
the community, the more direct ia the deter¬ 
mining influence of these boards This influ¬ 
ence tends to become lessened in the more 
urban communities and in those in which there 
nrc highly developed standards of educational 
accomplishment In the amnller community 
the relation of the governing authority to the 
teacher is very emnUr to that obtaining be¬ 
tween private employer and employee. In 
tho more highly oiganizcd school system this 
rolnlionslup is more largely datenmnod by tile 
legal conventions of public service. 

The great majority of teachers in non-urban 
public schools of tho Northern and Western 
states arc appointed dimctly by local school 
boards In those states where the systcni ( of 
county supervision prevails, county superin¬ 
tendents frequently come to possess large 
advisory unofficial jnAuenco Under certain 
systems of township school government, like 
that of Indiana, a single school tiustcc exercises 
exclusive jurisdiction over tho appointment 
and dismissal of teachers. Under the county 
system found in a number of Southern states, 
county superintendents of schools detcimine 
the appointment of teachers for all the schools 
of the county. 

Three principal methods for the selection 
nnd appointment of tenchcis arc employed in 
American cities, 

(a) The direct method: appointment by- 
board of education, with or without nomination 
by a committee of its own members. 

(b) The dvcct-mdireet method appointment 
by board of education, upon nomination by the 
chief professional ofiicci (superintendent of 
schools). Tliia nominating authority is exer¬ 
cised by voluntary grant of the board 

(c) The indirect method appointment by 
board of education upon the nomination of the 
chief supervisory authority (superintendent 
of schools, board of superintendents, etc,) 
This nomination ia a legal essential, without 
which appointments may not be made. 

In the greater ml mb cl of American cities 
teachers arc appointed by tho direct method 
In n considerable number of cities appoint¬ 


ments nrc made according to the direct- 
indirect method The tendency of evolution, 
na the profession of school supervision becomes 
more specialized nnd more highly developed, 
is from the direct to the direct-indirect method, 
and to the indirect method 

Tho mdircot method now used in n small 
number of cities represents tho result of n 
movement for the establishment of a strict 
Civil service regime for the appointment of 
teachers Tor this purpose LUerc ia usually 
constituted a bomd of examiners for passing 
upon tho academic, piofcsaional, and pnsonnl 
qualification of persona seeking to beeomo 
cLigiblc for appointment TUa examinationB 
conducted by tins board resulL in the creation 
of eligible lists from which appointments nro 
mada The system in opeuiliou m tlin ciLy of 
New Yoik illustrates the fullest development 
of this method Ily charter provision tho 
hoard of examiners holds examinations ns to 
the ncadomic, professional, and personal qualifi¬ 
cations of candidates for licenses for the various 
grades of positions On the basis of these ex¬ 
aminations appropriate eligible lists aic pre¬ 
pared. Appointments arc made by the board 
or education, upon tho nomination of the board 
or superintendents In making nominations 
for appointment, the board of superintendents 
may consider, for each appointment, the threo 
persons whose names stand highest on the 
eligible list The failure on the pait of the 
board of education to confirm or Lo reject n 
nomination willun forty days is held ns equiva¬ 
lent to the appointment of the nominee 

The instructional stall in state higher and 
professional schools is uniformly subject to 
direct appointment by the board of coid-iol 
(board of regents, state boQrd of cducciLiun, 
baaid or control, etc.) In the ease of Iho&c 
institutions which are not subject Lo the 
disturbing influence of boards organized with 
partisan standards or political motives,.teach¬ 
ing appointments are made only upon the 
nomination, of tho president or director of tho 
institution. In those higher inttlitulions, pem- 
sessing traditional dcmocialic standards of 
academic oiganization, tho nomination of 
the head of the institution ih In reality a 
recommendation of the particular department 
of instruction concerned. There is, at the 
present time, in certain of the more important 
state univeisiUea, a woll-delined opposition 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of lay governing 
beards or of piesidcnts and directors in the 
selection nnd appointment of Lhc htnfl of 
professois and instructors, Along with this 
opposition 19 a distinct tendency toward the 
formulation of schemes of control that will lfr- 
ault in placing within the fncnlLy the ultimate 
determination of its own membership, 

American courts have uniformly held ap¬ 
pointments, aa tcaohcrs in common schools, 
of those not possessing legal qualifications nnd 
license to be illegal. It has also been generally 
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held that no compensation may be paid or Lion& of the board of education define the 

e-olleelcd for seivicc rendered by nuy aucii un- caiulitiona of eligibility for appoint men t to the 

qualified or unlicensed appointee, (See Ceuti- staff of a school or dcpai tment Tlusc condi- 
fication of Teacher.) tiona are variable owing to the absence of n 

By General legislative nelioa nepotism on. the well-established plan for tho training of 
part of local boaids of school contiol ia pro- teachers. The tenure of appointment ih 
fiibitcd. This prohibition has been found fairly secure. The appointment of secondary 
particularly liecc&sary in the ense of school school teachers, in the past a pnvaLe matter 
authorities of rural administrative arena. between managei a mid teachers oi between 

Ameiican teachers are usually appointed master and assistants, ia being 01 gailized on a 
for a period of one year, at the end of which public service basis aa n system of public 
reappointment by the appointing nufchoiity is secondary education is gradually being de- 
nccessary Such a system results in bi evity of volopcd nuclei the control of the board of 
tenure anil lack of permanency of aery urn Each education. 

year from one third to one half of the teachers France —The high degree of central or- 
in public elementary and secondary schools gani^fition find the extent of direct state con- 
cither leave the service oi transfer to schools of Uol of education m France giyc to the Etlucft.- 
other commuiutica. Tina situation consli- tiomvl gcrvico a distinctively public character, 
tutes one of the grave problems of A men can The appointment, promotion, and transfer of 
education. Modification for the beller will the members of the faeultice of the unworsiUcB 
bo possible only by the removal of those and of the noinuil schools, and the directors 
influences clctumontnl to the selection and and all regular fully ccitificated teachers m 
permanent appointment of tho fittest tcaohexa the higher primary and secondary Behoofs, me 
and by tho propel compensation of these under tho direct power of the Minister, The 
tcachcifl. (Sec TpAciiEns, Tenuhe or,) power of appointing the lowei of the two 

The marked tendency of the present time, classes (probationers) of teachers m the tie- 

especially in the more progressive 1 communities, mentnry primary Schools—■ statfiaifes — belongs 
is to make the initial appointment probationary to the academy inspector with which ccluca- 
for one year. The rendering of successful sorv- tiomff officer thereby rests the uni ted authority 
ico duiing this probationary yem results in a for passing upon tho eligibility of nil persons 
permanent appointment, dismissal fiom which entering the permanent teaching sLafif Tho 
can he made only after the substantiation of htidaires, or lcgulai teachers, arc appointed 
charges of grass misconduct, insubaulmation, by the prefect, the chief civil administrative 
neglect of duty, or general incompetence. In officei of eiudi department, but only on tho 
New York City the mi tin l license to teach is recommendation of the academy inspector, 
issued for one year and may be renewed with- Tho same conditions govern, the transfer of 
out examination in case the work of the holder htvlaires The tenure of office undoi' the 
is satisfactory Lo tho city superintendent Tor French scheme is permanent, with definite 
two successive yeais. At the close of the third salary promotion baaed in part on Borneo 
year of conlinuous successful service, the city ami ui })art on merit, 

superintendent may make the license penna- Germany, — The standards and conditions 
UGTlt This m practice main* permanency of fov appointment and service of teachers in 
Leiuirc after the peiiod of probationary seivico public schools tluoughoufc Germany are very 

England —Under the education net of similar, notwithstanding the autonomous con- 
1002 and subsequent acts the appointment of trol over education cxcTciacd by the several 
elementary school Lcnchcrs in England ia in -states Tho general essential prerequisites 
the hands of tile local government authority foi appointment ns n teacher in either cle- 
(eonntilb), Thin power may he delegated to mentaly oi secondary schools are a definite 
the education conimillce, or to tlie managers of period of training and a definite period of 
schools In every case, for provided aa well approved probation semce 
as uoii-provulcd schools, an appointment must In Prussia tho appointing nntbority for 
be sanctioned and eonfinned by tho local teaching positions in the universities rests 

authoiity A icgular system of advertising primnilly with the Minister, in secondary and 

vacancies is followed. On the basis of tcati- normal schools with tho school board (Tro- 
inonmla submitted, unsuitable applicants arc vmzialschulkollegmin) of each of the thirteen 
eliminated Usually the best three applicants provinces; in elementary and middle schools 
then appear before the nominating committee with tlac royal county dcpartmeiiLs for cede- 

for choice All teachers in elementaly schools sinstical and school aflaiia (thirty-aix m 

aro appointed under stamped wntten agree- number). Tins latter authority also ratifies 
ment-a The appointment and service of teachers those appointments that may be made by 
without such wilt ten agreements mny result palions mid local school committees, 
in the lefusru of the board of education to Tho first appointment of a teacher is tom- 
recognize such teachera ns a part of the staff porary Permanent appointment takes place 
and the Jeopardizing of tho grant to the only after the second examine, lion—for ele- 
school Tlio education nets and tho regula- mentary teaching, before the provincial eohool 
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bottl’d, and for secondary school teachers before 
an examination commission Penn an on fc ap¬ 
pointments aic not ronfnmcd until candidates 
have. passed through lUc period of military 
service, # E.C E, 

See also articles on England, Fhance, and 
Germany, Education in Also articles on 
Teachers, Promotion of, Teachers, Sala¬ 
ries of, and Teachers, Appointment op 
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TEACHERS, APPRENTICE. — Sec 
Teacher; Teachers, Training of, 

TEACHERS'ASSOCIATIONS —See Asso¬ 
ciations, Educational, Teachers' Volun¬ 
tary Associations., 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK 
CITY.—The professional training school for 
teachers connected with Columbia University 
(q v,), Tho gciminal institution was the 
industriol Education Association, formed in 
1SQ4, to give instruction in elementary homo 


economics and manual arts to those children 
who were getting no such guidance either in 
school or at home In the membership or tho 
association were Picaulent Barnard of Colum¬ 
bia, Mr Seth Low, then mayor of Brooklyn, nnd 
Miss Grace Dodge, the latter being then nnd 
to the picscnb time a most active supporLoi 
of tho institution The association soon found 
that the inoat effective way of promoting 
instruction in the manual arts m the public 
schools would be by providing adequately 
trained tendinis, 

Reformers and lenders interested in other 
aspects of education had reached n similar 
conclusion As early ns 1858, and rcpcnLcdly 
affccnvnrds. President Barnard had proposed to 
the tiusLcoa of Columbia College that ,l the 
science and art or education " be included m 
the curriculum In 1886 ho and his advisers 
were consulting means of establishing 11 a 
teachers' collcpe on a university basis ” These 
two linen of endeavor coalesced m 18S7, and 
the New York Coll ego for the Training of 
Teachers was incorporated. Later, the title 
was changed to Teachers College Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of the Columbia 
College faculty, wag made president In 1SD1 
President Butler withdraw from tho ad minis¬ 
tration uf tho college, and was succeeded by 
Dr Waller L Harvey f who to inclined in office 
until 1897 Meanwhile it had been found 
thnt few of the students presenting themselves 
for profession^ training were adequately 
prepared; hence m 1898 nil introductory 
college year was added to the two professional 

years. In 189-1 a fourth year was - 

and thus a full collegiate course, half 
half professional, was organized 
of observation had been established onily. 
The growth of this school soon made ita quar¬ 
ters \ti University Pl-aeo inadequate. In 
1894 the college moved to the present site, 
adjoining tho plot which three years later 
was to become the seat of the university, 

From the first there was a continuous ad¬ 
vance in the diameter of the work done, pro¬ 
fessional nnd technical; in the demands made 
on the institution; nnd in Ihc numbers and 
equipment of the student body During 
President Butler's administration (1890) nn 
alliance had been entered into between 
Columbia University and Teachers College, 
When Columbia University came tu its new 
site, R closer alliance was effected, though the 
college continues to have a separate board of 
trustees Under this arrangement, President 
Low became ex-afftcio president of Teachers 
College and Professor James E. Russell was 
elected dean. 

By 1911-1912 the two lines of work which tho 
college hall fostered from the first bad become 
so fully developed, the student body solnrge, 
nnd the demands upon the college ho diverge, 
that the professional and the technical work 
were divined, and a school of education and a 


academic. 
A school 
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school of practical arts were established, each 
under its own faculty. The professional as¬ 
pect of the college work has developed apace 
since 1S07, The enrollment of matriculated 
students has mci cased from 100 in 1807— IfiDfl 
to 1023 m tho year 1911-1912, with 403 addi¬ 
tional ui the auinmei session. In addition 
there were moic than 400 registrations in the 
collego from other facilities of the university. 
Gracluata students have increased from 30 in 
1807 to 421 m 19I1-1D12. Of this number GO 
wore candidnteg for LhePh E These graduates 
represent 158 different colleges and umversitics. 
The distribution of the appointments made 
Iroin tile graduates each year is a further indb 
cation of the development. These have in¬ 
creased from 127 in 1900 Id 672 in 1011-1912. 
Of these appointments, 110 were to colleges 
and universities More than 12,QGQ persons, 
most of whom arc in the teaching profession of 
this country, have received a year or moro of 
professional training in the college. Of these 
about 40GD have received degrees or diplomas 
With the differentiation of the professional 
work and the technical work, it i 3 quite evident 
thnt the future work oF tho college in each of 
these fields will lie moro in the field of ad¬ 
vanced training and research than in tho 
undergraduate professional courses as hitherto, 
and it 13 proposed within a few years to make the 
school of education a graduate school only. 
The professional work of the college \a giyun m 
detail in the article on Education Academic 
Study op, 

TEACHERS' CONFERENCES. — Sea 
Teaciietls, Thaining of, under Improvement of 
Teachers in Service, 

TEACHERS, EXAMINATIONS FOR — 
See Ceutification of Teachers ; Examined, 
Hoards of; and Training of Teachers 

TEACHERS’ GUILD, EN GLAND, — 

Sgg Teachem 1 Voluntahy Associations. 

TEACHERS, IMPROVEMENT OF 
THOSE IN SERVICE. — SeQ Teachers, 
Training of 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. —See Insti¬ 
tutes, Teachers', 

TEACHERS' LIBRARIES. — See Lidruiies, 
School; Mus^ub, Educational; Reading 
Circles 

TEACHERS 1 MAGAZINES —See Jouii^ 
NAL3, Educational. 

TEACHERS' MEETINGS,—Sec Teachers, 
Training of, under Improvement of Teachers in 
Service 

TEACHERS, PROMOTION OF,—United 
S tat eg. — The kocinl and economic conditions 


influencing tho teacher in the Uni led States 
favor an abbreviated term of professional 
service. The available, though incomplete 
data point to the conclusion that, by ami 
large, the term of aorvicc of the great innjonty 
of teachers In the public schools is leaa than 
five years, Obviously this is in sharp contrast 
to the situation m the chief European states, 
where conditions have developed a profes¬ 
sional permanency, The decentralization of 
control or tlio principal factors determining 
the status of the American teachers results in a 
high degree of mobility of the teaching popu¬ 
lation, Excluding the larger cities of the 
country, from one thud to dub half of public 
school teachers shift each year from the schools 
of one community to the BchoolB of another. 
This brevity of tenure and this constant 
movement from school to achool tends to re¬ 
tard the development of any organized system 
of promotion within the teaching service, (See 
Teachers, Appointment of.) 

The term " promotion," as applied m 
American schools, has numerous meanings 
The following principal usages may be dis¬ 
tinguished, — 

Promotion by transfer J i e passing from small 
schools to lmgc Bchoole, or fTDTn rural soIiodIb to 
urban schools. The rapid drift of population to 
urban centers haa produced an unprecedented 
growth of tho public school ays tom of cities 
unci a consequent demand for teachers that 
far exceeds the normal supply. The general 
practice of city schools of restricting appoint¬ 
ment to tcacheiS of experience means that the 
greater proportion of the tcachcis in city 
elementary schools have had their first expe¬ 
rience in village and rural schools. While, 
generally speaking, the better snlnry standaidB 
of the city operate as the ahief attractive and 
selective influences foi the members of tho 
teaching staff of city schools, the conditions 
of life and the comparative isolation are 
forces constantly acting for the promotion to 
the city of tho moic competent moiety of 
the teachers of country schools. 

Promotion by class advancement, i e ad¬ 
vancement from any school or class to one of 
a higher order; a^, lor example, from the lower 
to the upper grades of element ary schools; 
from clemcnlQiy to secondary schools; from 
Bccomlar^to higher schools, While in many 
communities certain educational traditions 
place the teaching positions m the upper 
grades of elementary schools above fchofle of 
the lawci gmdcgj the easily observed tendency 
of development js to icgavd all teaching posi¬ 
tions in an elementary school ns of equal rank. 
The most numerous exceptions are to be found 
in the case of teachers of tho lowest class 
(first grade) and the highest olass (eighth 
grntlo) m elementary schools. Seconder y 
school positions are, by reason of the higher 
fit and Ards for qualification and better salaries, 
regarded as above elementary school post- 
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tiona This form of promotion is not widely 
prevalent. The separation between elemen¬ 
tary and secondary school teachers in the 
United States rests on 0.11 economia and pro¬ 
fessional basis rather than upon a social class 
feeling as ia the case in continental aahool 
systems Teaching positions in college ancl 
university are everywhere regarded, on account 
of ancient academic distinctions, supplemented 
by the higher and more intensive modern 
acholarship requirements, as above those in 
secondary schools, The growing prnoticc of 
American higher educational inatitutiona is to 
draw the members of the lower instructional 
stair from the ranks of successful secondary 
school teachers. The relatively higher salaries 
paid in the better secondary schools, publia 
and private, na compared with those of the 
lower positions in college or university, Jiavo 
produced an obstacle to this form of promotion. 

Promotion by license ; i.c, the acquirement 
of a certificate or license oT higher grade, 
thereby fulfilling the essential condition of 
eligibility for higher positions, This is merely 
a form of indirect promotion rather than a 
promotion proper The cumulative, graded 
character of many of the state systems of 
certification of teachers affords a certain 
stimulus for this foim of professional advance¬ 
ment, (See Certifi cation of Teaciceiis ) 
Promotion for supervision; i,e, advancement 
from classroom teaching to positions of edu¬ 
cational direction (piinoipalslnpa, superm- 
tcndcnoica). Practically all of the profes¬ 
sional administrative and supervisory posts 
in the public schools arc filled by this form of 
pioinolion. The absence of any recognirad 
or well-defined standards for those assuming 
fcha professional direction of schools lins de¬ 
veloped a rough-and-rendy method of selection 
fioin the ranks of those of piesumcdly success¬ 
ful teaching experience 

Promotion by salary. This is by fur tho 
moat highly organized form of promotion, 
It has found its best development in the school 
systems of oitica na n means for the establish¬ 
ment of pcrmuncncy and of professional better¬ 
ment of the touching corps, likewise in those 
states in which minimum salary scales piovml, 
as, foi instance, ill Indiana 

While m lino mam each of the above forma 
of promotion is dependent upon a complex 
of indefinite and unorganized factors of 
community circumstance and of individual 
personality, training, and ability, the follow¬ 
ing methods of promotion may be noted' — 
Fortuitous, — Under a system of popular 
lay control of schools such as that found in 
the United States, the promotion, as well ns 
the appointment, of teaeherg is largely condi¬ 
tioned by rlcuieuta of favoritism, partisanship, 
or mere chance rather than by those of per¬ 
sonal merit or professional efficiency. This 
method, for tho most part, clmracteiizes each 
of the enumerated forma of promotion, Tho 


obvious effect of this method in to place Lho 
competent mid Lhe incompetent on fin approxi¬ 
mate level for promotion, 

Automatic. — This method ib moat com¬ 
monly employed in connection with salary 
promotion and la usually based on service 
alone, although nominally such service muBt be 
satisfactory or successful, Salary schedules 
such aa are now found in cities and higher insti¬ 
tutions, providing for annual or other periodical 
increments of llio compensation oteachers, 
represent the typical application of this method 
(See Teacuehs, Salaries ov ) 

Merit —• By Hub method regular or extraor¬ 
dinary advancement in rank or compensation 
is based upon special inspections and ratings 
oT teaching accomplishment or upon llio 
picacntatian, through formal examination or 
otherwise, o[ evidenco of further professional 
fituiiy and acquirement Freqxicnlly inspec¬ 
tion of work and further study nro combined 
to form n basin for promotion on merit, In 
recent years systems for advancement in 
accordance with measures of ability and accom¬ 
plishment have bcon put mto operation in a 
number of cities —New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Sfc Louis, Baltimore. Kansas City. 
Denver. In the extensive and nighly organized 
school ayatem of the modern metropolitan 
community the utilization of the method of 
merit, alone or in combination with the auto¬ 
matic-service method, lias been necessary both 
for the protection of the great body of teachers 
from Boif-mtercslcd, social, and partisan lnllu- 
QVLCG& and for the supplying at abjective motives 
for the stability ancl efficiency of the teaching 
staff. In this connection record should bo 
made of tho system of salary advancement 
provided for the teachers of the Secondary 
schools of New York City under the so-called 
ccpial salary law of 1011 , Twelve annual 
mcreinenta of salary are provided, tho mini¬ 
mum (first year) salary being §900 and tho 
maximum (thirteenth year) salary being S2G50, 
No teacher may advance beyond the salary 
of the third year, except those with approved 
oxpenencCj until a permanent license has been 
obtained, This meaua the rendering of satis¬ 
factory service for three successive years, No 
teacher may advance beyond the salary or tho 
sixth year until his servico bus been approved 
as fit and mciUonous by tho board of super¬ 
intendents, No teacher may advance beyond 
the salary of the ninth your, nor the salary of 
the twelfth ycai, until he is declared by a 
special committee to be a teacher of superior 
men t 

Europe,—In each of the principal European 
states the extent to which lhe status or tho 
public school teacher training, certification, ap¬ 
pointment, salary, promotion, and pension—is 
standardized is directly proportional to tho 
degicc of direct central control of eduoation, 
In France and Germany arc to bo found tho 
moat unrefully devised nnd thoroughly tlovoi- 
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oped schemes tor the promotion of teachers. 
General slate education m England and Wales 
is of too lcccnt development to have yielded 
any systematic and pTOfivesbive organization 
of the teaching staff 

All of the forma of promotion of teachers 
above indicated for the United States rue to 
be found in both France and Germany. 
Promotion by transfer is widely used for tlio 
progressive selection of the more competent 
touchers, both elementary and aocondaiy 
The first appointment of elementary school 
teachers in Prussia ia in all eases held in un¬ 
graded rural schools Here, the two to five 
years’ period of probationary service ifl passed, 
In France the newly appointed clcinenLary 
teacher would, under normal conditions, be 
named ns an assistant in a countiy school, 
then assistant in a town or city school, later 
head tenchcT in the country, rmcl finally director 
of a town school. This general plan of trans¬ 
fer promotion obtains in the iiihU uotioiial 
force of both French and German secondary 
schools, 

Inasmuch ns the typical European school 
systems are established in accoidance with n 
plan whereby elementary education is organ¬ 
ized into n unit separate and distinct from 
secondary education, the promotion of teach¬ 
ers from the lower to the Higher schools ia far 
less frequent tlmn in the United States. 
Entnely apart from traditional social barriers 
between the elementary schools of the people 
and the secondary schools of the classes, 
such promotion, by reason of the mdically 
different fltcuulatds of mcndoinic and profes¬ 
sional qualification for teaahcra, is very 
difficult of attainment For in each typo of 
school, otganixed echcmcB for tl\c promotion 
of teachers m accordance with the grade of 
class taught nro in general operation, Pro¬ 
motion to supervisory positions (inspectors, 
directors, etc ) are quite uniformly dependent 
upon the personal, discnminatory selection by 
superior officials. In Prussia promotional 
examinations arc held foi appointment as 
principals of elomenlury schools, 

Promotion for the vast nmjoriLy of teachers 
Bignifiea promotion by salary To this end 
more or less elaboiate provisions me to be 
found, especially in Franco and Germauy 
The periodic increases of salary operate in 
pnrt nu tom a ti cully by service and in part by 
merit (See Teachers, Salaries of ) 

E C. E 

Sec articles on the various national systems; 
also Ceiitification of Teachers; Teachehs, 
Anointment qf; Teachers, Salaries of, 
Teachers, Thaining of 
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TEACHERS' READING CIRCLES. —See 
Reading Circle; Teacherbj Training of, 
under Teachers m Service 

TEACHERS, REGISTRATION OF.— 
United States, — In practically all of the 
American states, outside of New England, 
laws require all teachers to register their teach¬ 
ing credentials — teachers 1 ceitificatop, life 
diplomas, normal-school diplomas, university 
documents, etc. — each ycai with the county 
superintendent of schools, county board of 
education, m county board of examination, ns 
a prerequisite to teaching in the county aiul 
drawing pay for then services from the school 
funds This is a necessary precaution to 
insure proper cev till cation and also serves lo 
compile the annual county list Gf teachers A 
small fee, usually about two dollnin, ia often re¬ 
quired Cor Gtiah icgistration, mul this usually 
goes into a fund for the payment of the ex¬ 
penses of the county teachers' institute 
Recently a few states (Massachusetts anil 
New Jersey sire examples) havc^ attempted 
to establish a teachers' registration bureau, 
to render a service to the schools somewhat 
analogous to that rendered by the commercial 
COG 
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tcflclicis' ngcnoics A icgistraLion fee is usu- whether public m private, can Leach without 
ally charged, the cr odea tints concerning each a brevet de capacity fiom tJic government, anti 
teacher legistcred mo gather eel, uiul an at- a similar document is required 111 Germany 
tempt is made to recommend such tcachois, ns Almost every other state of Europe keeps a 

arc regialeicd to inquiring school^ authorities recognized list of teachers and requires a 

for appointment, These legislation bureaus certain proof of fitness Trom each member 
arc undei tho control of the state board of That LIiotp should be thia lack of professional 

education, or the state school commissioner registers of competent teachers is not, however, 

or superintendent. So far, howovci, but little duo Lo the Mure of recognition of its lmpor- 

anecess has attended these state efforts, fcancc on the pnTt of many teachers, but rfiLher 

A much moie successful form of registration to the indifference of the public ns ft whale, 

of teachers is tluib maintained by the larger and hence by the government of the time, to 

colleges and noimal tchools of the United the claims of education, and also a want of 

States, buL utmost enLiidy for their own sfcu- homogeneity among the members Hut it 

dents and graduates, tho pmposc being Lo bring would at last seem that n healthy opinion and 
school authorities of the slate and properly power of action among educationalists has 

prepared Candida tea together, and to place sprung up, and the country is now on the eve 

before school authoiitlca dependable iuforinn- of obtaining tliatiegistinlion, the want or which 
tion ns to piospccLivo teachers, A so-called for so long hm nlmoat amounted lo a scandal, 
Appointment Secretary handles nil such re- It is mtciesting and Important to trace the 

quests coming from the schools, confcia with history of the movement in the direction of 

and advises students ns to how and whcic to registration as throwing light upon tho poai- 

apply, and keeps n. lccoid of the work and tion of education generally, nnd the p ruble ms 

success of tho diffluent giaduates. In doing in the way of the complete solution of the 

00 the diffcicnt institutions arc rendering m regulation question In LSfll a few piivnto 

important seivicc to the schools, na well na peisona interested ill education founded a 

assisting many teachers to positions which scholastic legislraL.ion association for the 

they arc capable of filling E P C. purpose of securing the creation of such a 

England —In all of the larger lccognizcd register as has been indicated. The cause was 
professions in England, and most of the warmly taken up by the College of PrcoeptoifJ. 

smaller cures, there is a permanent roll of buL was favorably regarded by only a small 

members qualified Lo act, maintained either section of the public In 1SGD when Mr. 

by some ccnlial council or board belonging to ForsLer {q v ) introduced hm Endowed Schools 
the profession in question, or by tho govern- bill (i/u), he brought in also n second bill Tor 
mont itself, Thu a in the army or the navy the bettor organization af secondary education, 
no one m entitled to call himself officer or and the registration of teachers, This bill 
private or to act ns such unless he hag duly was strongly opposed and fell through, but is 
enlisted or otherwise engaged himself with of much importance as it was the first to ouL- 
the government, in the medical piofession line a qualifying examination for toaohera, a 
no person is allowed to pi notice 11 s a doctor record of private schools, and an educational 
unless lie has qualified himself for so doing, council In 1870 Sir Lyon Playfair's bill, 
and has given evidence of such qualification the principles of which were incorporated in 
as to satisfy tho general Medical Council 18SI in Sir John Lubbock's bill, both deal- 

Similally in the case of tho smaller professions, mg wiLh tho same subject, was bioughL for- 
though any one may piofesa a knowledge of ward. Both woio unsuccessful. The year 
figures, the aLtcstnLioii of any person as to the 1890 saw two bills, tho Acland bill and the 
correctness or accounts would be held of little Temple bill, reach the comrmLlcD stage; in 
value in comparison with that of one who held the former, beside registration, training was 
the authorization of the Institute of Chmtered required fiom tenelicis. The piinciple of 
Accountants that lie was on the qualified roll regnLmtion Tor all teachers now began to 

of that association, In tho teaching profes- find favor with the Reclion of the profession 

flloil, however, upon which all the other pro- engaged in secondary work, nnd its advocacy 

fessions in a sense may be eaid to depend, ai foimcd one of the main objects of at least one 

at least whose ministrations arc required by large association In 1804 a Royal Commia- 

them at some period or oLher, there is nt the Bion on secondary cducntion was held, under 

present time no list of any kind of the teaching the presidency of Mr Bryce, find its Report 

piofession as a whole kept by any authoritative stated that while it was unable to give a corn- 

body, and it is open to any one to teach who pletc solution for the problems before it " upon 

desires to do so, nnd though evidence is no subject of ah those on which we have 

usually lequircd ab to general attainments received evidence was there moro general 

and knowledge yet no formal testimony ns to agreement than aa to the necessity of some 
capacity is ncctled, or indeed even often asked measure for the registration of teachers. ,J 
[ ori As n result of this Report the Duke of Devon- 

On the continent there is ail entirely difTer- slurp's bill was brought in in 1898, and resulted 

ent Btntc of a IT airs, Ill Franco no teacher, in the act of 1809, by which an educational 
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council and n register of teachers were estab¬ 
lished. The roll thus formed was divided into 
lwo columns named A and B. In column A 
wore included en bloc nil the tenchcra in ele¬ 
mentary Bchoola In column B wore placed 
the teachers in secondary schools, who, m 
order to gain ndmission, hud to fulfill certain 
conditions as to general attainments, and show 
either training or previous experience at a 
recognized school. A number of teachcifl 
were at pains to seek admission to column B . 
but a good many stood out, and it wna found 
after i, ever at yeaia that there vm grave dib- 
satisfaction as to this registration and its 
results. This feeling found expression m the 
ranks q[ the elementary teachers, to whom the 
distinction involved in the existence of the 
two columns was a grave grievance 

Morcovci, it was ascertained that the regu¬ 
lations for inclusion ill Column B did not 
encourage the training of secondary teachers 
in the way it was supposed it would do. 

Accordingly in 1007, under the Educational 
Administration provision not, the obligation 
to keep up the registration was abolished, and 
conacqucully the council and register came 
to an end But at Lhe same tune na the 
register wna abolished an amendment was 
added, autlv&mhig the naUbhslvmMit at some 
future time by Order in Council of an alpha¬ 
betical register of teachers in one column. 
Considerable annoy mice waa felt in the edu¬ 
cational world the lack of a register of 
any sort, and various educational associations 
held conferences upon the subject and made 
representations to the board of education, 
The most important of these was held at tho 
Clolluvorkers 1 Hall in Novembci, 1909, where 
thirty-seven education associations weic repre¬ 
sented, including the Association of Head¬ 
masters imd Headmistresses, the Headmasters' 
Conference, the National Union of Teachers, 
and many technical associations, with tho 
representatives from the board of education 
ns visitors Great unanimity was shown m 
the conclusions arrived at, which dealt with 
the constitution of the council and the for¬ 
mation of the legi&Lci arlvisuig the single 
column, sanctioned by the nut of 1907. The 
board of education, realizing that them wns 
now considerable agreement on the subject 
throughout the profession, held seveial con¬ 
ferences with vnnous educational bodies to 
elucidate move fully the various points raised, 
and it was proved that na Tar as formation of 
tho register was concerned there were as many 
difficulties to be solved as heretofore, in respect 
to minimum ntUmmcntB, and to the question 
of suhregistcra so ns adequately to clas&ily or 
include Lcachera of technical subjects, IIow- 
ever, the Lnmul Eccmeil to bcc, during tho 
progress of these Inter conferences, that the 
question which wns foremost in the minds of 
teachers waa that oT the formation of an educa¬ 
tional council, and that tho question of the 
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icgiatei had fallen into tho background, 
Tlieicupoii a recommendation for an Order 
in Council as permitted by the aot of 1907, for 
the formation of a Tcncliers' Council on'tho 
lines of that recommended at tho Cloth workers' 
Hall Conference, has been made, with the 
addition of an impoifcanb element taken Rom 
the universities. 

An Ordci in Council waa issued on Feb 20, 
1912, establishing a Registration Council 
independent of tho board of education It 
consists ol foity-fivc members, including a 
chairman, engaged or recently engaged in 
teaching, and including women. The members 
qrc appointed by associations iepresenting 
ten.ch.cis and head teachers in elementary 
schools, head masters and headmistresses, as¬ 
sistant masteis and mistresses, in secondary 
schools; tcaclicis of technical and Bpecial 
subjects: teachers in special types of schools 
find in the universities of England and Wales. 
The chairman is appointed by the council out¬ 
side its members The members hold office 
for three years The duty of the Registration 
Council is La form and keep a legistcr of such 
teachers aa satisfy the conditions of the register 
established by the council The council ap¬ 
points leu committees representing the differ¬ 
ent departments of the teaching profession. 
Tho council entered upon office in July, 1912. 

H. O. 

Sec Agencies, Teacher' Employment:• 
University Appointment Boards; also tho 
articles on the national systems, e.Q Ger¬ 
many, Education in, Fuance, Education 
in, etc. 
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TEACHERS, SALARIES OF. — United 
States. — (Jcue-r a l —Aa long as the, church 
exerciBcd a potent contiol ovci the aims and 
institutions of education in the western world, 
and aa Long aa the family possessed the major 
responsibility for the schooling of children, 
teaching in the highei schools was regarded 
ducily ns an idealistic and vicarious activity 
Neithei from a private nor from a public 
standpoint wns tho teaclici looked upon an 
engaging m an enterprise of economic moment. 

It was not until tho function of education 
Was Undertaken by the state mid the school 
became a common institution, that the position 
ol the teacher, aa an individual and as n class, 
became an object of public economic concern 
As the public school ha3 moic find more democ¬ 
ratised education, a liecebanry regimentation of 
the teaching clues has been brought about The 
most important feature of this regimentation 
has been the standardization of both compe¬ 
tence and compensation. The state standardi- 
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zaHon of competence thiough certificating sys¬ 
tems, and the state sLcuuUiulization of com¬ 
pensation thiough definitive wage atandardfi 
represent crises m the development of Lho 
teaching profession as this piofcssiou passed, 
during the nineteenth century, fiom a condi¬ 
tion determined primarily by social status to 
a condition regulated directly by legal contract 
Any historical statement of the compaiativo 
wages of toachcis is very likely, on the one 
hand, to bo inaccumto on account of tho 1 licit 
ol reliable data, and, on the other hand, to 
bo misleading by reason of the constant 
changes in the purchasing power of the units 
of value. It is certain, however, from nu¬ 
merous souiccs, that tho salancs of colonial 
touchers were very meager, and that these 
teachers most frequently were obliged to eke 
out their slender incomes by the peifainmnco 
of other duties of a lehgious, or quasi-public 
nature, or, na it sometimes happened, Lnsks of 
the most menial soifc Previous to 1S00 the 
wages of a schoolmaster varied from four Lo 
ton doLUis per month, besides board, which 
was generally “given" School mistresses ic- 
ceived from firty cents to a dollar and a half 
per week, and board Pi 1 vate tutors lcccived 

little moie than household scivants, to which 
class they were considered ns belonging, Tlio 
amounts paid to tencheis ill private vcntuia 
schools 01 in schools owing their origin to 
philanthropic or fiduciary undertaking were as 
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low ns an established system of private bargain- 
in R would place them. Even at Lho com¬ 
mencement of the modern period of the de¬ 
velopment of the public school, the economic 
situation of the teacher had improved but little, 
Iloiace Mann in his eleventh annual report as 
secretary of tho state board of education of 
Massachusetts (1847) presented the following 
pningiaph relative to the compensation of 
public school teachers in the United States, 

" Lotik At lho iwetago nvto of vrAfic.-’i pnu\ t 0 Innchora 
hi some ol tho imLlcrn states cl tho LVrcm In Alaum 
ifc ia Si5 *10 per mouth to mnlea, and SI SO lo females, 
In Now Hampshire, it is §13 50 pur month to males, 
and 55 Qf> la families In Vermont it n 512 permoiiLh lo 
males, and $1.75 to femnlea, In ConnoilicuL it is $11} 
nor month to milieu, and $0 51) Lo famulus, In New 
York it is $1] DO jicr munlh lo males, nnd $0 00 La 
females In rciinaylv ania ills 317 02 per monlh lo 
mnlea, tind SI 0 00 lo feinnlcT In Ohio it is SI5,-12 per 
monlh to males, ami 58 73 to females In Indlnna iL 
Js 512 per month lo males, mid 50 Lo famnlcs In 
JVIicIiie:ui it is S12.71 imr monlh to mules, nnd S5 30 
to families Even in MnasirhuioUi lL 11 Only §24 71 
per monLli -to males, and $8,07 to females Ail Lins ia 
CKclusivo of bourd, 

Aa might he expected under the present 
diverse conditions of Btnle control, the widest 
variations obtain in the United States ns Lo 
the compensation of public school teachers, 
not only between the different slates and 
cities, but also between the sevcial grades or 
classes q[ schools, According to the compila* 
tions of the United States Bureau of Educn- 


Salaiues of TEAcnBna and Phincipals in City Schools — Elementaly and High ( 1004 ) 


Cities 

Populqlion 

in 

TAoujanda 

I 

S 

£ 


Elementary Schools 



Principal 

Teachers 

jl 

1 

J 

B3 

1 

{I 

t 

< 

u 

1 

£ 

4 

II 

1 

11 

s-a 

3s 

1 

5 

4 

1 

H 

1 

11 

h 

S 

1 

-4 

& 

,1 

*A 

■a 

it 

ii 

§ 

< 


3 

37 




1,211 

S 

3,500 

2,50Oi 

~3 

BOO 

650 L 



m 

i 

01)5 

BIS' 

4 

2,282 

ID,281 

Br!l 

Egjw 

1 

350 

470' 



ia 

■ 



H 

i .517 

3,-coo 
2,0401 

ESI 

KgjJI 

1,230 

1,073 


H 

1,153 

11,314 


348 

313' 

077 


20 

42 



2,-HH 

1,073 

2,300 

2,00t)i 


1,044 



m 

1,097 

7.321 


450 

300' 

G03 

60-100 , 

3B 

B1 



2,218 

m 

2,600 

l,50Oi 


091 

703 


640 

40G 1 

1,075 

7,005 

Ej 

350 
250 1 

572 

30-50 , 

6S 


3,250 


m 

BIO 


475 

300* 

830 



tm 

022 

0,042 


250 

1Z0 1 

517 

20-30 , 

74 




1,031 

820 

2,BOO 
1.320 1 

gfTflB 

70S 

0G0 


405 

325 1 

701 

6,001 

sn 

315 

225' 

470 

lfi-2Q 


50 

2.3QQ 

72a 

i ,-ia l 

502 

1,700 

1.C0G 1 

4EQ 

315' 

700 

421 


300 

352‘ 

733 

3,077 


mw.m 

PI 

460 

10-15 , 


m 



l,3k7 

701 

1,750 

l,2QO' 

300 

270* 

700 

552 


405 

300* 

080 

4,307 

1,015 

1,000' 

303 

180’ 

430 

B-10 , , 

87 

70 



1,174 

405 

1,400 

1,100* 

il!f™ 

oooj 

315 

1,4D0 

1,000* 

320 

105* 

on 3 

2,030 

DDO 

850' 

105 

1B0‘ 

440 


1 Wanirn 

609 
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tion for 1000-1010, the average monthly 
salary of teachers for tho United States was 
SOI.70; lor rncnj 188,8G, foi women, $53 40, 
It is impossible fco bnse ony comprehensive 
conclusions on these general figures, combining 
as they do the wido differences existing 
between school years of different lengths in 
the several parts of the country, between 
diffeicnt classes of schools^ and between teach¬ 
ing and supervisory pOvSitiona, If these aver¬ 
age monthly amounts be translated into 
amounts representing gross average alimiai in¬ 
comes, i,e by multiplying the average monthly 
salary by tho length of the school year, the 
results are somewhat moic easily interpreted, 



l AvtlUwOc 

LrNfirn of 
School 
SE aniofj 

AVkJlAGE A Nf.DA.lv 

3 hlaby 

Men 

IVonJcM 

Unvce.o Sti-xna . 

157 5 

5512 

5120 

NorLli Allnnlic Slul-ca 

180 2 

721 

4BS 

South A-LlrinLic SlaLea , 

132 0 

3.1 i 

255 

fioiHli Ceulrol Sin tea 

m.7 

372 

SOD 

North Ccuirnl Stales 

105 4 

flOJ 

415 

'Weslcin SUlssa 

1&S.2 

724 

B\Q 


Naturally there is considerable deviation from 
these amounts for a number of the individual 
stales within these several groups Ncvci- 
thcless, those averages closely appro vim ate the 
median annual salaiies computed by Coffmn-n 
in Ins careful studies on the social composition 
of the teaching population (men, 3Q75 j women, 
3485). 

City Schools —Tho table on page 509 is pre¬ 
pared from tha data collected in lOOi by the 
special committee of the National Education 
Association (commiltco on salaries, tenuro, 
Qnd pensions of public school tcaclicis in the 
United States) relative to the salaries of the 
teaching forco (92,802) of 407 out of the 547 
towns and cities having a population of S000 
and over, exhibits tho countiy-wide situation 
for city school bystcina. 

The upward tendency of sulnnas of city 
school teaclieia is shown by tho following 
tabulation (p. 511) from the special reports of 
tile United States Bui can of Education (1911) 
regarding representative cities of 10,000 popu¬ 
lation and over, 

Safa) y Schedules —Under the necessity 
of providing a stimulus for permanency of the 
teaching corps, anil as a ready device for pro- 
molioflj a medority of (ho uiban ac/iool sj'stems 
hnvo established gmduQlcd salary schedules. 
These salary schedules provide for minimum 
salaries for particular grades of service, to¬ 
gether with periodic increments to a maxi¬ 
mum, These mcicmcnta are based generally 
upon aorviCQ alone, although tho tendency to 
condition them upon meritorious advice is, 
marked (Sen Teachehs, Promotion of) 
The important items in tho schedules for the 


leading cities of tho United States arc given in 
the ailiclra on those cities. 

High Schools — Thorndike's study in igog 
(ace bibliography) showed that the minimi 
scilaiica of men teachers m public high schools 
ranged from less than $300 to $3500 (S5000 
if principals were included) with a median 
salary af $900. Of a hundred men, 5 received 
less than S50D, 51 from S500 to SlODl), 27 from 
$1000 to $1500, 10 from $1500 to $2000, and 
7 from $2000 up Fifty-three per cent received 
from SCOO to §1000 inclusive The salaries of 
women teachers inngcd from less than $200 
to S3000 P with a median salary of $650 Of a 
hunched women, 22 received less than S500, 59 
Horn 3500 to $1000, 14 from 31000 to SI500 
and 5, SI500 or ovei The salaries of half of 
these women teachers woio between $400 and 
SG7G inclusive The inequality in the length 
of the school year in cliff ok nt parts of the 
oounity must be considered in intorpicting tile 
variations towaul the very low amounts 

Rural Schools —The following sumnuwy, 
based upon National Education Association 
data of 1904, presents the aalaiy situation 
prevailing iu the ruml schools of a few typical 
stales The statutes for any state will be 
found in the special article cm that state 

Califotosia — Wowitit lowest, $aA(> lor 32 weeks, 
highest, $850 fur 40 weeks Men lowest, $400 for 
32 wcxka, highest, S12DD for 3D weeks Ti/jucal 
HjilurieH ranged from $520 to S720 for men mill from 
54BO to S075 for wpmen for n school year varying Trom 
3U to 36 weeks 

Connecticut — Women: lowoat, 5180 Tor 36 weeks; 
highest, $072 for 30 weeks Men, lowest, $320 for 

40 weeks, lugheat, $4GS for 30 weekB Typical 

ealanca ranged from $285 to §333 for ft aohool year of 
30 to 40 wcuke 

iLunoia — Women-' lowest, $150 for 24 necks, 
highest, $105 Cor 3(1 weeks Men lowest, $120 Cor 
21 weeks, lllghedt, §510 for 32 weeks Typical 

saltmea ringed Cram $180 ta $240 Car a school yew oC 
24 La 32 weeks, 

Nesw Yonx.— TFomm lowest, $160 Car 32 weeks; 
highest, SOQO for 40 weeks Men lowest, $180 for 
32 weeks, hlfiheafc, $700 for 40 weeks Typical 

salaries ranged from $300 to $450 for a sohaol year of 
30 lo 40 wcaks 

Pennsylvania, — TFomcn, lowest, SHO for 2S 
weektf; highest, $450 for $0 weeks. Men . Jawcsl, 
$M0 for 28 weeks; highest, $030 for 30 weeks. Typical 
Ealnncd ranged from $228 to $287 for a school year or 
28 weeks. 

Som-n CaiioUna — The average yearly snlftry far 
white teachers was $203, with an averngo school year 
of 22 weeks. For negro schools, tho average was $83 
Tor a school your or 14-15 weeks 
, Vinonm — With nn nvcrjigo school year of leas than 
six months the average monthly snlnry of women was 
approximately $32; ox man, $25, 

The low gnhny standards foi teachers in 
rural public schools operate as the largest hin¬ 
drance to the improvement of these schools, 
not only in tho United States, but in nearly 
all foreign states Two movomonta arc result¬ 
ing in some betterment in the American states, 
(a) the lengthening of tho school year.— the 
tendency bomg toward a standard oi eight 
months —and (b) the establishment of mini¬ 
mum salary scnfca, 


51Q 
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Comparison of minimum and mania Urn. saLirlca ol elcrocfilury anhool teachers reported to the Bureau nJ Education Id 1D11 with 
those reported Lo the committee of Ihe National Education AsaacjaLido in 1005 


CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER 


CrTlEa 


MlNlklUU and 

M txiftivu IN ttH)5 1 

Minimum and 

Maximum in ton 

Inciidabd in 
MiniuuM 
Salary 

Increase in 
Maximum 
Salary 

Los Ariadna, Cal. ■ 


SQ0OQO- 8700 00 

174-1 oo-j i.osa.aa 

SI 14 00 

5320,00 

Onklinul, Cnl 

. ■ . ■ 

□ GO DO- DOO 00 

7B0 00- 1,200,00 

120 00 

300 OQ 

San Francisco, CJaI, 

Now Ilmen, Conn 

w 

720 00- aoo 00 

B40 00- 1,221 00 

120 OO 

228 00 

m , , 

300 00- 7-W QQ 

4 50 00- R60 00 

150 DO 

100 00 

ciiionao. Iff .... 

. , 

55U0O- 1,025 00 

050 DO- 1,125 00 

100 00 

100 ao 

Indianannlts, Ind 

Now Orleans, La ... 


IOOOO- 050 00 

850 00 


200 00 


315 OO- 5-10 00 

4G0 00- 700 00 

135 00 

100,00 



532 00- 1,080 00 
,1Gb 00- 720 DO 

552 00- 1,080 00 
GW) DU- 1,1)00 00 



Detroit Mich. . . 

Grand Itniuds, Mich 

SL. Paul, Minn 

„ , , ’ 

lbOOQ 

275 00 

• - . 1 

350 00- 700 00 

-100 on- 75000 

no 00 

BO 00 


.100 00- 750 00 

4 50 00- 050 00 

cooa 

200 00 

Kansas City, Mo 

_ , 

405 00- (M0 00 

500 no- S25 00 

05 00 

105 00 

SL Lome, Mo 

, , B , 

420 00- 700 CIO 

ooo 00- 1,0:12 no 
B&n (w- 1 2au ou 

1K0 00 

nos 00 

Newark, Nv J. 

» \ * * 

450 QQ- 000 ni) 

130(10 

AGO 00 

Albany, NY. 

New York, NY. 

1 

400 00- 700 no 

f 1000(10- 2 ,100 00 

1 GOO 00- 1,(10 00 

noo 00- 750,(HI 

1 000 no- 2,400 00 
GOO 00- 1.440 00 

IOOOO 

50 DO 

II uclilater, N, Y . 

Syracuse, N, Y . 

Clovclam), Gliln . 

« . 1 

JQO 00- GOO 1X1 

600 00- aun 00 

20(100 

200 00 

, 

400 00- 050 00 

400 00- 700 0(1 . 

too 00 

no 00 

§ 

400 00- 750 00 

BOO 00- 1,00000 

100 00 

250 00 

Columbus, Ohio , • . 

i - » « 

3*0 00- 517 50 

150 00- 600 0(1 

7DOO 

1JH2 50 

Day Lon, Ohio 

Portland, Ore .... 
Philadelphia, Pa 

• 1 ■ 

115 00- (MO 00 

500 00- 700 00 

85 00 

7000 

• 

550 00- 15 0 (10 

[ 1 050 00- 1,250 00 
[ 470 00- S701W 

725 00- l 100 00 
•1.000 00- l.JOOOO 

175 00 I 
60 00 

350 00 

50 00 

■ 1 » 

m on- 'm w 

50 00 1 

50 00 

Pittsburgh, Pa . 

p 1 

400 00- 750,00 

450 00- OCX) 00 

50 00 

l'iQ OO 

ProvJdtncc. 11 X . 

■ 1 ■ 

400 ao- 750 00 

500 00- 000 00 

100,00 

150 00 

Spokane, Wash 

Milwaukee, W|b 

, ( 

m 00- 720 00 

000 00- 1,000 Oo 

105 00 

200 00 


4DO 00- 000 00 

540 00- 1,020 00 

MO 00 

120,00 


CITIES OF 25,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION 


Waierhury, Conn. 





4150 00- 

5D5D DO 

SI 50 00- 

3800 00 

3100 00 

Sl&OOO 

East St I.OUI9, IU 




, 1 

4 00 00- 

700 00 

450 00- 

800 00 

50 00 

10000 

Terre HiuiLc, Ind 





4 25 00- 

050 DO 

510 00- 

oso oa 

115 00 

30 00 

Top oka, ICnns 





340 OO- 

540 00 

joaoo- 

855 oa 

-- 

315 DO 

London. Me 





300,00- 

500 00 

350 00- 

000 oa 

5000 

100 00 

lloly tike, IiVaaa 





too ao- 

100 QQ 

450 DO- 

775 OQ 

MW) 

76 00 

NtW Bedford, AIhaa 





475 DO- 

750 00 

530 00- 

82 5 00 

8 5 00 

76 00 

Kalamazoo, Mich 





3 50 00- 

500 00 

400 00- 

700 00 

50 00 

200 DO 

SL Joseph, Mo 





me 00- 

502 50 

460 00- 

BLOOfl 

135 00 

217 00 

nulla, Mont 





(150 00- 

uoo 00 

800 00- 

1,050 00 

150,00 

15000 

NasLiun, N II 





360 00- 

150 00 

40000- 

GOO 00 

50 00 

150 00 

Camden, N J 




t f 

400 DO- 

040,00 

500 oa- 

OOOOO 

100 00 

2DOOO 

SclienPCUdy, N Y. . 





375 00- 

530 00 

450 00- 

HDOOO 

75 00 , 

25d 00 

YounRBlown, Ohio 





300 GO- 

050 00 

400 00- 

DfHIOO 

100 00 

250 00 

Erie Pa, 





332 50- 

570 00 

awoa- 

71200 

47 50 

142 00 

Pawtucket, K J. 




M f 

300 GO- 

000 00 

400 00- 

720 00 

40 00 

120 00 

Columbia S C 



t 

( B 

315 00- 

105 00 

450 DO- 

MOM 

\AT> W) 

135 oa 

Sail Lnko City, Utah 



t 9 


3Co 00- 

720 00 

480 00- 

1,020 00 

120 00 

anooo 

Norfolk, Vn . 




( , 

100 on- 

0,10 00 

450 OO- 

700 00 

50 00 

5000 

Taeomn, Waali 



, 


500 00- 

760 00 

OOO OO- 

1,020 00 

JQO 00 

270 DO 

Superior. Wis 





J27 50- 

005 00 

475 00- 

712 50 

47 60 

47 50 


CITIES OF 10,000 TO 25.000 POPULATION 





8100 00- 

S6D0 00 

45-10 OO- SH10 00 

S110 00 

410 DO 




300 00- 

050 00 

400 00- 700 OO 

100 DO 

60 00 




000 00- 

DOO 00 

osnoo- 1 ooo 00 

BO 00 

100 00 

Richmond, Ind 


, . , , 

475 00- 

006 00 

480 DO- 850 00 

5 DO 

1B5 00 

EurlingLon, law a , 


1 , T 

2N5 00- 

570 00 

□4012- 025 J2 

04 12 

68 42 



. 

400 OO- 

DOOM 

460 00- 700 GO 

50,00 

too 00 




326 00- 

600 00 

350 00- 725 (10 

2600 

225 OQ 




712 50- 

7GQ00 

720 DO- DOOOO 

7 50 

140 (JO 

For Ismoulh, N. H . 

j 


300 00- 

500 00 

400 OO- 650 OO 

IOO DO 

150 00 

riQLiinc]di n j « 1 

w 

1 - I 1 

475 00- 

qsqoo 

OOO 00- 1,100 00 

125 00 

450 00 

MuMULown, N Y, 

% 


400 no— 

000 00 

500 OO- 700 00 

100 00 

100 00 

Sandusky, Ohio 


B ^ 

300 00- 

405 00 . 

400 00- 050 00 

100 DO 

185 00 

Iienv&r Falls, Pa 

A 

4 ■ i - * 

JOO 00- 

51100 

300 00- 075 00 


107 00 

Crunaluii, II I 


k - 1 t i 

051 00- 

507 00 

300 00- 5S5 OO 

3D DO 

73 00 

Walla Walla, Wash , 

p 

III! 

D 00 00 - 

750 00 

700 00- RAO OO 

100 DO 

100 00 

Parkersburg, W Yn. 



340 00- 

530 00 

425 00- 075 00 

fl5 DO 

145 00 


i Report of the commit tco on anlnnoa, LoTiuro, nod pensions nf nuhhe-school teachers In Llin UmLad Slates Lo Lho Null 0 * 1 *! 
Council of Education Published by Lho National Education AsuocWlan, 1005, 
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Minimum Salaries, — By the term " mini¬ 
mum salaries n is meant the living of an amount 
by the state below which loftsu eomfivunitiea 
may not employ teachers The first instance 
or such mini mum wage schedule in the United 
States vvns in ’SYost Vivgmm m 1682 This law 
ns amended now piovnies lor n salary of not 
Jess thpn §‘10 per month lor tcnclicis having ft 
certificate of the (*rnc\o of number one, $35 for 
those having certificates of the grade number 
two, and S30 for those having certificates of 
the grade number three Other states having 
such laws, together with the dates of fbsfc enact¬ 
ment and the minimal amounts now provided 
arc as follows: New Jersey (1900, local 
option), Indiana (1901, a daily wage equal to 
three and one half cents multiplied by tho 
general average nF scholnialnp and success): 
Pennsylvania (1903, S45-S55); Maryland 

(1004, white tenchcis, annual S300), Noith 
Dakota (1905, §45); Ohm (1000, $40); North 
Carolina (1907,535-310); Rhode Island (1909, 
3400 per year). The principle of graduating 
the minimum snlmy in accordance with tho 
glade oT certificate held has been incorporated 
into all of those laws 

Another type of minimum salary regulation 
js that ropieseivtcil by the special provisions 
of the charter of the city or New York (effec¬ 
tive 1S99), whiucby minimum schedules arc 
defined m detail for service in the different 
classes of teaching positions 

Yet another mode of establishing minimum 
wage schedules is through legal provision, 
whereby a specified propoilion of tax levies 
and slate nppaiUouinents must be devoted to 
teachers 1 salaries. Such laws exist in Califor¬ 
nia, Colorado, Oregon, and Utah. 

Modern Problems —The lines of economic 
influence that determine the conditions for 
admission, the quality of success, mid tho 
length of practice of individuals in professional 
pursuits me somewhat different for the profes¬ 
sion of teaching from what they are for other 
professions. The demand foi teachers, particu¬ 
larly foi elementary and secondary schools, 
tends to exceed the supply. This excess de¬ 
mand, an the one hand, lias diminished the 
late of the upward movement of the generally 
low j equipments Tor legal ceilificntiona for 
teaching that exist m most of the states, and, 
on the other hand, has cieatcd a most favor¬ 
able oppoitunity for Ihe professional activity 
of unman led women, These tendencies in 
combination lmvo operated against any normal 
incienso of the rate 1 ? af compensation 

The increasing pioportion of women in tho 
public cducntionnl sciyico hns developed, 
particularly mthc large cities, whcie tlicio has 
been a noticeable movement for oignnization 
for economic beUerment, anew issue,—namely, 
equal Ralnues Foi men niul women The fiist 
and most conspicuous example of this is to he 
found m the so-called " equal salary " law 
enacted by Lho fltute legislature in 1911 for 


the public schools of the city of New York 
Under this law men and women teachers 
lenduring similar service in positions of the 
same giaclo must receive equal compensation 
from the board of education 

As nil Bttito education has a decided tendency 
to become monopolistic in chaiaotcr, the 
future economic situation of tile public school 
teacher is hound up in the development of 
civic ideals, whcicby the financial rewards of 
tlic teacher will be regulated not by the pri¬ 
mal y forces that govern rant mini productive 
activities, but by the standards of worth of 
social sol vico IS C, E 

For teachers' salimca in other co mi tries, see 
the art idea on the various national systems in 
this Cyclopedia 

Rafereitces, — 

General — 

Nubaan, C, A. Bibliography of teach ors 1 enlctTloaimd 
pQuaiona Ed, lieo , Vol XXXIII, pp, 24-35 
(lOUl ) Covers both Am or lean anil European 
BRllOuls 

TnonwmKE, E L The Teaching SlaJ a} Secondary 
Schools Til the United States, Amount of Educa¬ 
tion, Leng tVi ol Experience, Salaries Bibliography, 
pp 53-57 Supplementary to Nelson, supra 

Untied Stales : — 

Association oT Mon Teachers and"Principals at the City 
of New York The Grounds of Opposition lo the 
TF/u/o Bill (Equalization of salaries of men and 
women tencliora in New York City acIidoIb,) 
(New Yolk, 1007 ) 

Carnegie Foinitiation for tho Advancement of Tcnching: 
Organization and clngsificntion of collcgoa and 
universities in tlio United .States and Canada 
Bulletin, No 2 (New York, 1DD8,) 

CAUrcMTEii, W. H Finimctat status of the professor 
in America and Germany Ed Rev , Vol 
XXXVI, mi 3*5-3U. (LUOS) 

Cju.ncei.loji, W E Salary, tenure, nnd certificate, 
In Our ^choals, pp 341-300, (Boston, 1001) 
Chicago; Touchers 1 Salary Conference, CfoiiuJarMon. of 
increase in caai o/ luimp ami elemefllarjj iecichc/B 1 
salaries (Chicago, 100D ) 

Clmix. J C Sal fines ol tcacheris Columbia Uniu 

Quart,, Vol, I, pp 111-122 (18O0A 

Cooley, E G Tho basis ol grading* tL'antars* salaries 
Proc Nat Ed Assn, 1007, pp. 04-101 
Cotton, 17 A Tonchera’ salaries nndliow affected by 
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TEACHERS' SEMINARS. — The term 
given to tile institutions lor tho tj flirting of 
teacheia in Germany. Those for the tiuining 
of elementary school teachers arc known ns 
VolksschulUhvcr&eminaie t for secondniy school 
lenchcra merely ns Seminar, nnd the first ol tho 
two ycaia or their training is known ns £e»iuuu-- 
jahr na distinguished from the second or 
Piobejahr (q.v), 

See Gehmany, Education in, also Educa¬ 
tion, Academic Study of 


TEACHERS, SEX OF.— United States 
— There were employed in 1010 m tho 
common schools of continental United States 
623,210 teachers,—412,720 (78.0 pci cent) 
women and 110,481 (21 1 per cent) men. 
The constantly decreasing proportion or men 
tea eh ora during the past hnlf a century has 
been a phase of the development of the public 
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school concerning which there has been much 
discussion nnd controversy both in Em ope 
and in tile United St a Lea The chuiucLcr of 
this dccrease is displayed by tho above com- 
piuntive exhibit 

Since 1S7Q tho absolute number of men teach¬ 
ing in common schools has increased about 
41 per cent, while the absolute number of 
women ling increased 100 per cent." 

Considerable vnnn Lions in the relative 
proportion of men and women tcnchera arc 
ta be found m different sections of the country, 
in different gindca or schools, and in iuri\l and 
uiban schools In 1010 the five states having 
tlic lowest percentage of men tcnchcis were 
as follows' Connecticut, G 2 per cent, New 
Ilnmpahiic, 7 1 per cent, llhodo Island, 8.8 
per cent; Vermont, 8 0 per cent and Massa¬ 
chusetts, 0 I per cent; Ihoao having the highest 
percentage at tho same period were West 
Vnginia, 4S per cent; Arkansas, 47 per cent; 
Kentucky, 41.7 per cent, Tennessee, 37 peT 
cent; Indiana, 35 7 per cent. 

Tlic public high school statistics of the 
United States for 1910-1011 show that of the 
45,iG7 teachers, 20,152 (14 5 per coni) worn 
mciij and 25,015 (55 5 per cent) wore women 
During the two decades between 1890-1801 and 
1010-LDll thp number of public high school 
tenclioia increased from 8270 to 45,107, an 
increase of 54G per cent However, tluiing 
the same period Lhe propoilion of men toucher h 
remained ncaily constant, 1800-1801, 43 pm 
cent; 1910—IDA3 y 44 5 per tmi 

A statistical nnny for tho teaching staff of 
tho public schools o£ IG7 of the 547 cities of 
SOO0 population or moie, made m 1901 by the 
special committee of the National Education 
Association, showed that women lenchcra 
constituted 74 per cent of the entire number of 
persons employed either ns teachers or in 
supervisory positions; nnd Hint scarcely more 
then 2 pci cent of elementaly school touchers 
were men. 

The United States occupation statistics of 
1900 showed tlmt in the one hundred nnd si\ly 
large ciLies (population 25,01)0 and over) 
nearly five sixths (S2 l per cent) of lea chela 
were women, while outside of these cities only 
seven tcuths (70 per cent) weic women This 
difference between city and country in tho 
sex distribution or teachers was found to 
obtain generally for the whole counLry, 
although in the southern states the percentage 
of men wns about twice ns groat outside of 
the laigo cities as within them 

In the public schools of tho United States 
women occupy many of Urn superior adminis¬ 
trative and supervjsoiy positions The chief 
state educational office (1912) of three stales 
(Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming) was held by 
women thiougli popular election. In many 
elates, especially m the central and western 
states, women serve as superintendents of local 
areas (county, townships) Several important 
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cities in the country have lccently had women 
as BupQiHitciidenta of aclmata. 

Approximately nine tenths of the teaching 
ahth of colleges and -unvvcrsita me men (IQ 10) 
Ill public normal sohaola a trifle move than 
one child of the instructional force is com¬ 
posed of men. Other Ainciicau professional 
schools contain practically no women teachers 
Other Countries, — The percentages of men 
and woman serving in the public element ary 
Bohemia of the principal foreign states in 1908 
Were aa foliowa; — 
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General Features of the Problem, — Tlu'ua 
features of the genoial inohlom of the sex of 
touchers — especially as this problem con¬ 
cerns public elementary and sccondniy schools 
— may be lugardcd 11 a unking facloia of 
influence in education Each of these—Uiu 
scant, the economic, and the pedagogical—will 
be clcffcilbed briefly 

Social —The coaling social order makes 
inevitable, for the gieiifc majority of women, 
a relatively brief leim of iiirtustiiul or pro- 
fcsMonal service outside of tho home. As a 
result, a voiy small propoiLion of the- women 
who (jntci upon the woik of teaching continue 
beyond Llie nunringeablc period This cir¬ 
cumstance means (hat l\ large, nvimbci ot 
comparatively nniimlurc and mexpencncccl 
women serve ns touchers Consequently com¬ 
pensation Lends to re main on a low levcL, 
not only Tor women teachers alone, but for 
Lmchera ns an economic gioup These con¬ 
ditions of bievity of hoi vice nnd low compensa¬ 
tion Me imuuecd to the development ot high 
stand aids of professional prepmation 

L’cDnonnc. — IbsUmcaHy, the nineteenth 
century movement of the ovpftnsion of tho 
economic and professional nctivities of women 
outside of the domestic limits coincided with 
the expansion mid development of tho public 
school ns, a comprehensive social instiLuUovL 
Women in lingo iimnbeis became teaches, 
because tea cluws in large numbers were 
needed, because of the social tradition of the 
relation of women to children, and, most 
important of all, because tile service of women 
could be procuicd moic cheaply than that of 
men The compainilvely inpul increase in 
LImj proportion of women teaclicra in the 


elementary and secondary schools in this 
countiy, nnd in the elementaly schools of ti 10 
principal European people having state 
schemes of education, may be ascubed pr\- 
mmily to the economic influences of low stand¬ 
ards of compensation The apparent tend¬ 
ency everywhere is for women to become 
m incieasing pioportion, the teachers in state 
schools, because states have not yet thought 
it necessary 1101 found a way to pay men n 
sufficient amount to attract them from other 
vocations to teaching The equitable ndjuat- 
ment of the salaries of men and women engaged 
in the same grade of public school service 
presents nn unsolved question of the economio 
competition of the sexes (Sec Teachehs 
SALAnLEd of,) 1 

Pedagogical —Up to the present time ilo 
conclusive evidence 1ms been produced ns to 
the leUtivc efficiency of men and women aa 
teachers, or as to the pedagogical influence of 
the leniipiaatioifi o i the teaching stun of 
common schools Social experience with popu¬ 
lar education lias been too brief for any satis- 
factoiy self lemon b of the ntguinent as to tho 
relative pedagogical fitness of tho sexes Tho 
ti [ulltionnl attitude of the enlightened social 
mind ns well as of the intelligent individual mind 
ia tf> regard with suspicion any educational 
scheme in which, as is tho ease in the United 
■Slates, the gienL majority of children are 
never, dining their school cnrcci, in contact 
with a man teacher 

The theory of demaciacy would seem to 
demand a place for the woman as a teacher, 
but not ?i piano to the exclusion of tho man na 
a teacher The equilibrium will be established 
nnrlly through the lccogmtion cii the economic 
law that governs the pi open compensation of 
sexes eng aged in the same social aci vice, nnd 
piutiy. thiough tho changes tlmt are taking 
place in all founs of lower education, whereby 
emphasis is placed upon training \\\ vocational 
technique that belongs inigely to the liulustiioa 
of men ECU. 
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TEACHERS, TENURE OF. — See Tenure 
of Teachers 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGES — 
See Teachers, Training of 

TEACHERS, TRAINING OF —History. — 
The history ol the training of teachers m 
the United States began with the academies 
(q.u ), and the earliest period o[ the normal 
schools wtih characterized by a conflict with 
the academics. With the noimnL schools 
well established, n third stage is mn iked by 
Llie development of city training schools A 
fourth stage began with the establishment of 
training classes in high schools, and a fifth with 
the establishment of educational departments 
m universities and colicgca 

(1) The Academy as a Ttaimng School. — 
In tho founding of the Arab academy, tho 
Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia 
m Pennsylvania in 1756 (proposed 1743) un- 
dei the auspices af Benjamin Franklin, one of 
the purposes specified was ,f that otheiS of thfl 
lessor sorb might be tiaincd as teachers." 
Throughout the polled dominated by the 
academy, this institution wrtH the clnef if not 
the only souicc of tiaincd tcachcis, — trained 
only in tho senso that they had received a 
somewhat more advanced course in subject 
mattei than they were to teach Tho aende- 
inieg, howcvei, did not become conscious of 
tlicir obligation in the training of teachers as 


□ i one such school in each county, with llic 
training of Lenchers as one of iLa functions 
But the academies weir loo well established, 
with local sentiment and interests in llieir 
favor Fu>m 1813 Iho literaly fund had been 
devoted to the support of the academies, from 
1827 the establishment of tcuchcis’ tiiuning 
classes in specified academics was required and 
such courses were reported in Home of tho^e insti¬ 
tutions from 1831 From 1834 such courses 
were organized into rule finite system of teachers' 
training ms Li Lutes. This law of 1834 was the 
Ihat in any commonwealth of the union mak¬ 
ing piovision for the tunning of teachers for the 
common schools It was not until 1S45, after 
a long penod of agitation, that the establish¬ 
ment of a normal school was secured Troni the 
legislature, to Ijo located at Albany, Olhcis 
followed, all of them being converted academies 
except tlie one at Oswego, which had been a 
city L raining school (See Oswego Movement) 
(2) The Normal School — Tho ongm of the 
term Normal School in the American usage 
was briefly traced in the article on Normal 
Sciiuols [q.v) to the dccaile of the Lhirties, 
when tho influence of Ihcnch and Prussian 
litGrature and experience became pioniinonL 
Intelcst in and aLtenipls at the {ruining oT 
teachers, aside fiom their subject innLtcr coupes 
in the academies, ivas of an cnilior date Mr 
Barnaul tiaccs the early appearance of Lius 
interest to Lho publication of Suggestions on Edu- 
cnhon,l>y\Vihiam E UusacUm 1823, of a Plan, 
of a Seminary for the Education of I-osh actors 
of Youth, by Thomas II Chill undo l in 1S25, or 
The School Fund and the Common School of 
ConnecLicut, by Professor J L Kingsley of 
Yale in 1823; and of Ofjscmrtums on the Im¬ 
provement of Semmaiies of Learning m the 
United States milk Suggestions for its j\ ccom- 
phshmoif ,by \Yalter Pl. JohiiROn of Pennsylvania 
in 1825. These publications appealing about 
tho same time blit widely scallcied in their 
place of publication, with othcib which followed 
shoitly, indicate the widespread recognition 
of the neceis&ity of some sueli cffoit Aside 
from the mom Lot ml training classes of l he 
Lancasteiian Schools (gv,) } llu* first practical 
he 


a specific (unction until the second quarter of step in the statea was taken hy Smvnucl It. 
the nineteenth century The modification of Hall (q u ), who opened apnvatc school fm l lie 
the cumeulum of Phillips Andover nt this training of tciieliois in Concoicl, VI , in 1823. 


time by tho introduction of an English school 
was specifically for the purpose of training 
teachers Toi the common school But it wns m 
the State of New York that the academies took 
the mosb prominent pait in the tiunung of 
teachers Here there was a definite \ivfthy 
between the academics on the one hanil, and 
on the other the monitorial high schools 
founded on Lhc Lancasterian system, for ac¬ 
ceptance ag tho state system of training schools 
for teachers The monitorial system {go) 
was favored by the Governor, DciViLL Clinton, 
who, dunng the thiid decade of the century, 
repeatedly re com mended the establishment 


ftfLer having given attention to this nlinsr nl 
“ school keeping " for some years previous 
This work continued until 1830, while 1 m 1829 
Mr Ilall published Ins Lectures on School 
Keeping widely cnciliated thercflftci But 
to James G Carter (g t>) has visually been given 
the title of “ Father of Normal Schools/ 1 m 
America. Diliing 1S24-IB25 he published 
numeious ai deles mul appeals, and m 1S27 
lie opened a school for tile training or teachers 
at Lancastci, Mass , petitioning the legisla¬ 
ture Tar nid In 1035, becoming a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature, and m Hie 
following year chftmmn of the education 
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committee, ha there urged the establishment 
of n trm mng school or 11 acini nary "for teachers 
lie was influential in securing the establish¬ 
ment of the state board of education in 1S37 
ancl the passage of the Normal School act 
in 1838 To Charles Brooks ( q.u ) who dis¬ 
seminated a knowledge of the Prussian edu¬ 
cational system and advocated on the basis 
or tlua example the establishment of such a 
training system in Massachusetts, and to Mr. 
Edmund Dwight, who gave $10,000 on condi¬ 
tion that the Legislature would appropriate 
q similar sum for the founding of such an in¬ 
stitution, much credit is also duo The 
resolution accepting Mr Dwight's offer and 
nppropimtmg state TundB became a law Apiil 
19, 1S38 The first publio noimnl school in 
America was opened on July 3,1639, at Lexing¬ 
ton, Mass, under the prmcipalship of llcv 
Cyrus Pierce (qu) A similar one at Barrc 
was established at the same time* 

Meanwhile in other states a similar agitation 
had been going on. In Pennsylvania there 
were numerous advocates of a sinulai plan, 
including publicists, college presidents, state 
officials. and legislators In Connecticut, 
whcie the diacus^iou concerning normal schools 
had begun ns early as 1825, nothing lcsulted 
until 1838 when a bomd of commissioners for 
the state was established, with Henry Barnaid 
(qv) as aeciotnry. Mr Barnard, through hia 
lcporls and the Connecticut Common School 
Journal, established in 1830, agitated lor the 
establishment of such a school While the plan 
was appiavcd by the legislature in 1346, it wai 
not until 1849 that tile act establishing the 
school Waft passed. 

The discussions earned on in the meetings 
of the American Institute ol Instruction (/j,u) 
founded in 1830, the oldest American educa¬ 
tional association, were a strong factor in bring¬ 
ing about a professional demand for such in¬ 
stitutions. Tho Annals of Education, edited 
by Mr Woodbridgo {q u.), and similar publi¬ 
cations, as well as so mo magazines and papers 
not of a professional cluiractei, also became im¬ 
portant factors in formulating a professional 
demand and a public acquiescence and ap¬ 
proval. Tlic example set by Massachusetts. 
Connecticut, and New York was soon followed 
by Pennsylvania, at PLnlndelplun ii\ 1646, 
by New Jersey at Tionton in 1855, by Michigan 
at Ypailftiiti in 1350, and in time by all other 
states except two. Meanwhile private normal 
schools continued to dove)op, became vciy 
numerous, and near the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century were important and valued 
factois in the training of teachers, With the 
founding of numerous state normal and city 
training schools, the true opportunity far pu- 
vatc-vcnturc normals became much curtailed, 
and the chaiacter of their work gradually fell 
below that set by state and municipal insti¬ 
tutions, 

City Training Schools. —This is the simplest 
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form of the normal school and m one sense 
the earliest, since the curlier ones glow out of tho 
model classes of tho L micas ten an monitorial 
school systems Such schools wcie established 
in New Yoik and Philadelphia during tile 
second decade of tho nineteenth century and 
in fact were constituent parts of the monitorial 
system ( q.v ) wheiever established. Before 
tho fourth decade of the century, however, 
the nionitonal S 3 'stem supported by qUQeil 
pubhc societies had been merged into city 
school systems. In Philadelphia in 1848 a 
Girls 1 Normal School was established in place 
of the monitorial training class, and this 
eleven years later became the Girls' Rich 
School. In 1S52 a noimal school was estate 
lished by the school board of Boston and in 
1807 the New York City school board estab¬ 
lished a similar institution which twenty yeais 
later became the Normal College for Girls. 
The Gswega Normal, established in 1381 as a 
city training school nnd five years later ac¬ 
cepted by the state, was probably the most 
influential city normal school.* (Sec Oswnaa 
Movement ) 

Jliffh School Normal Training Classes ,— 
These schools are not intended ta take the 
place or to do the work of the regular state 
normal schools. Their purpose la rather to 
provide limited hist ruction in pedagogical 
couises for beginncis, in such work as tho 
high schools and academics can offer, oiul to 

n arc then students for the work of teaching 
ic rural schools of the vicinity In a sense 
they also servo as preparatory schools for 
the normal schools of the Btato. The course 
is one year long, consists of a review of the com¬ 
mon school blanches which the students will 
he expected to teach in the rural or village 
schools, with a little pedagogyschool manage¬ 
ment. and practice in teaching. This t^po 
first developed in Now York and grew out of the 
work m the training of teachers in academies 
With the pioviding of normal schools this work 
in academies and later in high schools was. 
continued In 1899 tho supervision of those 
classes was transferred from the board of 
legends to the Department of pubhc instruc¬ 
tion There mo at present over one hundred 
such classes in the better high schools and 
academic a of the state, to which the state 
makes grants aggregating more than $100,000 
each yoaiv Wisconsin in 1809, Nebraska m 
1007, Virginia in 1908, adopted similar systems 
the detnila of which arc given in the articles 
on these states The Indiana law of 1907 hna 
tv similar purport, though it has affected col¬ 
leges rathei than high schools. 

Educational Departments m Universities 
and Colleges —These began v/lfch nil agitation 
for the establishment of such departments in 
Amherst College in 1826, tho formal establish¬ 
ment of one n\ Washington College, in 1831, 
and the aotunl formation of an influential ono 
in Now York University m 1832. However, it 
616 
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is only in recent limes that this phase of tho 
training of teachers has been of gicab signifi¬ 
cance The entire subject is discussed in 
detail under Education, Academic Study or 
United States —Present Status.—Many of 
the men and women now teaching in tho public 
schools of the United States have never hail any 
definite professional training in preparation for 
teaching It is still possible in many stales for 
those who have completed tin elementary school 
course to be certificated as teachers after a min¬ 
imum of preparation, consisting largely in a 
review of tho subjects commonly taught in the 
elementary school, Many others picpaie for 
teaching by adding to this somewhat more 
adequate knowledge of the subject matter of 
tho elementary school, a course of professional 
training of from bix to twelve weeks Tencheig 
who possess this minimum amount of training 
nre commonly found at work in the rural schools 
The pi ep amt ion usually required for those who 
teach in tho in ban districts vanea from a normal 
school course of ouo or two yeais beyond the 
elementary school course, to a two-year profes¬ 
sional course for those who have graduated 
fiom high schools There arc a few cities Much 
are making n somewhat higher demand upon 
those who mo trained witluu the city system, 
A notable example is found in the work of the 
Teachers College of the University of Cincin¬ 
nati, which offers a four years' course beyond the 
high school work which is required or all who would 
enter the profession of teaching m that city. Col¬ 
lege graduation winch includes sonic professional 
wo)k is quite commonly required as a prepara¬ 
tion for teaching in high schools The courses in 
some of the noimal schools are four or more years 
in length, It ia fair to nsauniCj however, Unit 
not more than two years of these longer courses 
should be considered professional, since the 
lodger normal school comsc genet ally provides 
training parallel to that given in high schools, 
Teachers arc tiallied m the United States 
to-day in slate and piivatc normal schools, 
in city tiaimng or normal schools, m county 
training schools, in professional comscs given 
in high schools, in suinmei schools, and in 
correspondence courses There is a very great 
vaiintion in tlic quality of work and in the 
length of course offered in these different types 
of institutions, In states having a well- 
organized system of high schools, the state 
noimal school demands graduation from the 
lugh school for cntranco, and ofleis a two- 
year professional course In other states, a 
great variety of com sea, varying in Length 
from one to five years, nro found. In these 
schools, the length of tho couise is determined 
partly by tho grade of woik which has been 
completed before cntciing the normal ( school, 
and paitly by the jiosiLion for which the 
student ia preparing, City Lininiug schools 
commonly require high school giaduation for 
entrance, and offer courses varying from one 
to two years in length. County training 
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school a a»e organized pumurily for the l lam¬ 
ing uf rural school teachers, The courses mo 
usually one year in length The professional 
courses given in connection with high schools 
arc planned commonly to offer a year's pro¬ 
fessional study, citlici ns a part of 01 at the 
end of the high school course Tin4 arlicle 
Mill be devoted mnmly Lo a consideration of 
llio provision mndo for training tenchois In 
our sLnto normal schools, and to tho training 
of teachers in service 

State Normal Schools —State noimal 
schools aresuppoi ted by appropriations giantcd 
from HcsMon ta fashion of the state legislature 
They have not commonly leeoivcd sufficient 
money Lo enable them Lo compcLo with the 
universities, either in securing men of lirst- 
Tatc ability as L cue hers, or in equipment com¬ 
parable to that found in the higher institutions 
of learning Of course tlicie nre exccplioua 
to boLli of these geneiahxalions A study uf 
the situation duiing the past Uvouly yearn 
will bhow that an mcvpusmg propoition of 
those who teach 111 normal schools havo 
received nL least their bachelor'a degtec. 
and that a few men and women wiLli unusual 
preparation are being secured by the more 
progressive gchaoh for their muro important 
positions The study of education 111 our 
universities has piovidcd a number of men and 
women who have gone into the piofcSMonal 
work in tho normal schools splendidly equipped 
by virtue of Lhuir study of education and 
allied subjects. Indeed, cerium phases of the 
work now done m university dopnrLmcnUuf ed¬ 
ucation. notably nt Columbia, Chicago, and at a 
few of tlie state universities, may be considered 
ah affciing essentially the training necessary 
for the preparation of normal school teachers 

Curriculum —Any eonsidelation af tho 
courses offered in om normal schools musb 
take account first of the great variety of piep- 
aintian offered by those who entci the schools, 
and second of the many-,sided function uf tho 
normal school, There nre normal si bools that 
nre concerned in large measure with the prep¬ 
aration of then students for enlrancu to 
college IL is Lruc that in these schools some 
professional woik is done, and that many, 
possibly even nil, of the rd ude ills will do noma 
tone lung The normal school must, however, 
conform to the requirements of cnLmnco lo 
college, since very many of the students look 
upon teticking ns merely a temporary occupa¬ 
tion which is to enable them to secure a col¬ 
lege eduentiuu Among llio stiicLly profes¬ 
sional courses, tho bludent with only clenicn- 
tnry school training chooses in many schools 
n onc-yonr professional course which will en¬ 
able him Lo secure the lowest grade of certifi¬ 
cate issued in tho stntc 5 an elementary course 
of two years which will include more academic 
work; or a four-year course which will entitle 
him, after successful teaching experience, to a 
life certificate High school graduates in tho 
517 
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same school might take a one or two years' observation and criticism of schoolroom prae- 
prolessional course which wjll also lend to the tice, and practice teaching Of these sev- 
life certificate. In the same school special end subjects moie time is given to practice 
courses Tor teachers of kindergarten, domestic teaching than to any other, It is quite com- 
BcieRce, music, and fine art may be found, man in normal schools to dovoto ns much as five 
There arc Btill schools which offer a commercial liouia a weak for the larger part of the whole 
courso, winch is intended primarily to equip yeai to pincticc work In some schools this 
boys and girls for business positions, The work is concentrated in n, half or a third of the 
normal school at Salem, Mass., has a coutsd year, so that the Bhutan b may devote prnc- 
for the training of commercial teachers tkally ah his time to practice teaching during 

Academic Work. — The academic work dono this shoi ter pciiod. 
in normal schools Is not commonly of ns high The woik in psychology, pedagogy, and the 
a grade os that done in our better colleges history of education is quite commonly taught 
Under the head of academic work as contrasted by those who have not had advanced tinining 
with professional work, these schools quite in these fields, It is not unusual far the piin- 
frequently spend from a third to a half year cipcil of a normal school to fcco.ch one ov male 
in reviewing the subjects that the student of these subjects, even though he may pro- 
1ms already covered m hia own elementary viously have been a teacher of mathematics 
or high school course, the purpose being to or science or of some other subject not directly 
insure some adequate knowledge of tho sub- related to this professional field. Happily 
icct, and io consider the problems involved in the better schools men who have been 
111 its teaching. Those courses which arc in specially trained in psychology and in educa- 
ndvance of the work nliendy covered Buffer tion in our universities are being called to 
from the friat that the teachers arc frequently take charge of these professional courses, 
not particularly well trained; from tliG faofc Trochee Schools* — The ivOrk in practico 
that moat normal BeUool teachers are very teaching Lg commonly preceded by work in 
much overworked, cnriying not infrequently observation of class teaching m connect]on with 
a program of from twenty to thirty hours a the courses m pedagogy or in a special courso 
week; and from n lack of any ndecjimte in observation Normal Bchools usually have 
grading of the student body upon the basis of under bheir contiol n practice school in which 
knowledge or ability in the subject. These observation and practice work is dono. In a 
criticisms do not, of course, apply with equal few of the schools students nre sent out to the 
force to the normal schools which receive only regular public school system which is nearest at 
high school graduates, nor da they apply to hand, and placed either under the supervision 
a few of U\e vecy beat schools rccckung students of special teachers dcaigwatcd. os training 
with a greater variety af preparation The teachers, ov under the control of 0. special 
students from the better normal bcKqcIb supervisor sent out from the normal school 
receive full credit upon entrance to our lending A few normal schools plan to give their students 

colleges and universities for the time spent in prnctico in rural schools by affiliating one or 
normal schools beyond high school graduation more rural schools with the notmal school. 

There is need foi normal schools to intro- or by having nn ungraded school on the normal 
diice a kind of academic woik which looks school campus to which children from rural 
toward the special equipment of those who are Jistriats arc transported, 
to teach children. There should be not simply At the head of the practice or training pchool 
courses in English, but also courses in child is usually found a man who is, by virtue of his 
literature, not merely a knowledge of biology, position, eccoihI m importance and m au- 
but comics planned especially with, reference thority to the principal of tho normal school, 
to the work which can be offered to children. He usually gives the courses in pedagogy. 
U) biological and physical nature study, In The mnn ■who presides over the training echoed 
history, geography, music, and, lrdcod, in has the problem of coordinating all tho 
practically every subject taught in the ele- departments oi the normal school in their 
mentniy school, the Htudent ought to study the relation to tho student's pi notice teaching 
field from the standpoint of the material and to the education of the children found in 
available and the method to be employed in the school lie must be able to secure the 
teaching children This work may be jusb coopciation of the several academic depart' 
as significant from the standpoint of scholar- incuts in tho making of the course of study, iu 
ship as is any of the work now done in the the outlining of work for atndcnta in training, 
normal school. It ought to result iu an nppre- and in the actual supervision of the teaching 
emttan of the subject to he taught as a possible which tho students do Too frequently tins 
means of mental growth for children effective oodperation in lacking, and tlm head 

Professional Work —The professional work or the training school, together with the ontio 
in the normal school consists usually in the teachers who directly supervise the work of 
study of psychology, the application of psy- practice teachers, is responsible for cvcry- 
cliology to teaching in a subject commonly thing that takes plnco in tho training uchool. 
called pedagogy, the history of education, Observation and Practice Work —The organ- 
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izftlion of practice work varies among even on Lho Lmnung of teachers m Lho orLicle? on state 
the better bcIiooIb of the country. In some systems (i e. Ahlbnmn; Arkansas, tic.) geo 
schools the sat intent in introduced to the plot)- also Education, Academic Study op 
leros of oLassroam insluicfcion through obsei- Improvement of Teachers in Service — 
vation and experimental teaching enily in his Because of the inadequate training of thoso 
course, while m others the period of pi notice who begin to teach in our public schools, mid 

work is postponed unLii pinetically the end because of the fact tlmt those who succeed 

of the *itudent's coui-sc in the noinml school in any lino of professional endeavor arc those 
In some schuold the woik is always done under who continue to be students of their field, n 
very careful supervision, and after careful large part of the training of many teacherais 
plana have been criticized by cutic teachers secured after they enter Lheseivice. The work 
or otheis In other schools the student of the supervisory corps in American cities 
attempts to teach the whole curriculum, and consists primarily in providing for the growth 
is given very gicnt responsibility fiom almost and development, of the teachers with whom 
the beginning of his practice work It would they work The tinining which is offered to 
seem wise to piovidc some cmeful observation those who ara engaged m teaching consists 
and some little contact with childicn by means mainly of two general lines of woik; first, 
of helping legulai teachers or by the teaching fmtlicr theoretical professional training, nnu 
of a lew carefully planned lessons early in the second the development of the nrL of Leaching, 
normal school comae in oidei to make more Theory —The professional training of lho 
significant the bheoictical study which is to thooictical sort given to Lencheis in service ib 
follow In any event, it ib an unwiac provi- organized mainly in connection with teachers' 
sion which places the beginner in a situation institutes (<7 u ), Leachclfl , study classes, and 
in ivhicli keeping order and Attending to routine in rendinjg elides (qu) In the institute 0/ 
matters of management come to be thought of the belter sort, tcnchcis quite commonly do 
as the whole teaching To learn to tench n to work which is comparable to llic professional 
attain some appreciation of the subject taught study undertaken in the aummci school. Pro¬ 
as a possible method of mental giowth and fcssional books lire read, irritations arc ilis- 
dovelopmcnt for children. The beginner cussed wiLh regard to jiiinciplca of teaching, 
should have most of his energy focused upon psychology, and school management, ana 
the application of those principles of teaching the organization of the acvcrnl subjects or the 
which lie has studied, and 110 b upon the easiest curriculum is undertaken under the direction of 
way to keep children quiet, After the be- supci visors or other competent lenders, Like- 
ginner has gamed some confidence and Jina wise, in the work of reading circles and study 
succeeded 111 teaching a small group of children, classes, piofcssional books are read, meetings 
it may be possible gradually to introduce are held for discinaion, and examinations are 
conditions which more nearly approximate giveiij which in some cases are credited toward 
those which arc found oidinniily in our the higher standing which the teacher desirca. 
public Hchoals, It cannot be too strongly In some systems of schools, promotional 
urged, however, that this grappling with tho examinations involving professional study as 
actual school conditions should bo the end and well ns successful classroom work arc demanded 
110b the beginning of practice work. of those who would receive additional salary 

Training of Secondary Teachers. — It is only beyond the maximum achieved after a brief 
within the past decade that any considerable experience, In other systems encouragement 
number of those who expected to teach in second- to professional bLiuU' h offered by examinations 
ftvv schools had any preparation for their work which arc held for positions of higher grade, 

other than that gamed by the pursuit of the One of the most significant agencies used for 
rcgulai academic work of the college or university, the training of Lcachcia 111 service ib the making 
Apparently it was tho film belief of all concerned of the course of study In same systems ol 
that knowledge of the subject to be taught was schools the superintendent and other super- 
all that waa necessary by way of preparation for viaory officers have enlisted the cooperation 
teaching. At tho present time in most of our of teachers from year to year 111 Lhe preparation 
a colleges and univeisitics, professional training is of tha courses of fiLudy The teachers of each 
provided in educational psychology, in the history grade meet, for example, to criticize and 
of education, and 111 the philosophy of oduca- suggest changes in the present course of study 
tion together with soma special training 111 the In arithmetic, As a result of their conferences, 
met no do logy of the particular subject orsubjecU a report is sent to a committee of supervisors 
which the student is preparing to teach. Along and others specially equipped to judge ol the 
with these theoretical couises have been 01 gamzed work in. this field, which, after examination nnd 
couises in obseivation nnd in practice teaching, correction, is sent back to the teachers from 
The professional work begins commonly in the whom the original suggestions came. Such work 
junior year, and ia continued in the senior year done from year to year, now with 011c Bubjcct and 
From ono half a year to a full year ia devoted to ngmn with Another, offers a plan for professional 
these piofcssional courses For the details of training superior to that undertaken in most 
system or custom in each state, see the sections teachers' meetings or reading circles There is 
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the added advantage! of having the teacher up- vise and direct U 10 work of loachera mugfc bo 
predate the fact that her advice and help are rcgaulcd as of primary importance, When 
considered necessary by the administration the leaders in the profession arc adequately 
Practice — In developing skill in teaching, trained, a higher degree of efficiency upon the 
there is a broad recognition of the importance part of those who aic supervised by them may 
of demonstration In teaching, nu in other be looked for- It is to be expected in the 
arts, imitation must piny a veiy considerable near future that piofcssional training, either fta 
factor. To this end many of our supcrvigoifl a part of the regu 1 m college course, 01 as a sup- 
havo organized dcmonstiations attended by pi cm cut to the work for the bachelor's degree, 
email groups of teachers oE the same grade will be required of all who are to undertake work 
in wliieh tho lesson is taught in order that a as supervisory or administrative officers m our 
new typo of work or olass management may public school systems. D S, 

come to have tho validity which is found only England and Wales — Uisfori/, — Pnor to 
after such a demonstration. Commoniy after 1S0Q there was practically no system of train- 

thc supervisor or capable teacher has taught mg teachers in England, Yet many of her 
the kBsem. or lessons, a period either on the vmtera upon Education—Mulcaateiy John 
same day or later is devoted to a discussion of Lily, Edmund Gootc, John JBunslcy, and 
tho work done. SameUmea sfcenoguipUirj re- Charles Hoq1q (grpu.) — had either outlined 
parts of lessons which have been observed tiro systems for training or had written Saathingly 
used ns an md to the later discussion. Another upon the inadequate preparation of professing 
method of demonstration is found m carefully teachers, The Society for Promoting Chris- 
selecting teachers who have peculiar strength, tian Knowledge (q.v.) proposed the foundation 
and asking other teachois to vipit them, with of an institution for the preparation or masters 
special reference to some type of work m in 1703, but little seems to have been done, 
which they may need help. Tho success of The writings of ShcnBtonc, Giay, ^ Cowper, 
visiting depends almoat wholly upon this Crnbbc, and Adfim Smith during tho eighteenth 
definite direction to the visiting teacher to sec century aroused England from her apaLliy fco- 
flomc one phase of another tcucher’a work, nnd ward social and educational problems, and at the 
upon providing foi the discussion at a Inter beginning of bile nineteenth century steps were 
time of the work observed Again, the work taken to give a little professional training to 
of supervisors of special subjects is often sig- tcacheis Thm took tho form of what has 
niftcant mo inly by virtue of the fact that these Binoe been called tho M Monitorial System " 
supervisors teachmthe prince of the regular (ip,), Although tho system of Lancaster 
teachers, and thus fnvnvsli an example of tho kind differed slightly from that of Bell in the matter 
et woik wtueh they wish to have dene, at details, the fundamental principles, at the 

Other Means, — Apart from these two main t\va Weto the same, Both wcie auxioua to ob- 
typea of training, namely theoretical professional tain a laige supply of teachers, and both wero 
study and demonstrations of the art of tench- unable to do so Hence they began to tram 
ing, other methods arc employed which arc in- the older and brighter boys for the office, 
tended to stimulate or encourage teachers In The system demanded mechanical and routine 
some systems teachers aro rated, as to officicncy class management, and this ultimately led to 
by the supervisory corps at regular intervals, nn excessive use of emulation and rewards. Lnn- 
This rating may determine Advancement in the caster was supported by bis coreligionists—the 
system, with regard to both salary and position, Quakers—and by other nonconformists, Bell 
In some systems special aid is offered to those who by members of the Church of England Tho 
go to summer schools or special credit toward a former founded (1808) the Lnncastcrinii Society 
higher license or certificate is given to those who which developed in 1314 into the Bnlish and 
take work m extension cksaca, In Boston the Foreign School Society (q v ); the latter founded 
sabbatical yew (</.».) with half pay has been pro- in 1811 the National Society for the Education 
vitfed for teachers throughout the school system (if the Poor in the IMnciples of tho Established 
Teachers' meetings, local, statu, and national. Church throughout England and Wales ^g.u.). 
nra maintained by teachers whose professional The later English mo vcmenfefor thatiaimtig of 
zeal may not bo ques tioned Voluntary teachers' teachers developed with great rapidity after the 
associations aro beginning to carry on investiga- first government grants far oduaation m 1833. 
tions and experiments which indicate not only Finding a serious lack of competent teachers, 
professional mteicst but also insight find ability the government attempted to remedy tho mat¬ 
ed no mean degree, ter by voting a sum of £10,000 for the 

With a teaching population made up very erection of 11 model ,J schools. Although the 
largely of women who spend only from one to money wag voted in 1835, it was not until the 
five years in Llie piofcssion, tho problem of train- formation of the Committee of Council on Fdu- 
ing teachers m service must always bo on unpor- cal ion in 1S3D, to administer the moneys voted 
tant consideration, While it may be expected by the CoTninonB, that any action wag taken, 
that the degree of tunning demanded Df those Tho question of a national noimal school 
who enter the profession will continue to in- was one of the first things dismissed by the 
ci ease, the improvement of tho Be who super- new Committee of Connell, Sir James Kay 
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Slmfctl ©worth (g.u ), tho enlightened and unci- colleges under the. control of city or of county 
get 10 secretary, was greatly in favor of the councils. The past few ycnis have seen great 
national scheme, but the obscurantist tactics of activity in this field of endeavor, and at the 
the two rival societies, the British and Foreign present time one quarter of all teachers mo 
and the National, were sufficient to make the trained in institutions of this type 
plan abortive, The moneys wore accoidingly Preliminary Training — The preliminary 
divided between the nvaJs to enable them to training extends to seventeen or eighteen 
erect tiaining colleges for touchers. years of age. The bursar and student-ten eh er 

About this time a new piinciple was intro- system has practically replaced the pupil- 
duced into the education of the English school- teacher system of training, although both 
jnasfcci, This wns the pupil-tcaohei system systems me in operation The following 
which was introduced by ICay Shuttlcworth conipjujitivc table shows the working of the 
from Holland At bottomit wna ft development two systems, 
out of the monitorial system which had by this 
time become a notorious failure The pupil- 
teacher was a young person who was appren¬ 
ticed lor five yeaia to a bend teaohei, from 
whom he received gratuitous instruction and 
a small salary in return for aeivices rendered 
in the schoolroom The professional side of 
training was emphasized; the academic in¬ 
struction was reserved mainly for the training 
college, which was entered at the close of the 
apprenticeship, In order to meet the expense 
of training the Committee antiouuccd 
{t Queen's Scholarships JJ iu 1040, An exami¬ 
nation was held to select tho '* scholars, 1 ' 
who subsequently received £20-£25 a year 
during their two years of residence in college, 

In 1848 there were only 200 pupil-tea eh era; 
in 18G1 the number had risen to 13,871, and in 
1070 to 14,012, The curricula of centers and secondary 

From 1870 tho appienticcship system grad- schools with bursars aro dominated by Lho 
ually declined and wna replaced by the pupil- entrance examinations to tunning colleges, 
tenchci editor system (1874), by means of The chief of these examinations ia Lhe pre- 
whioh the apprentices received a better Uminnry examination for Lho elementary school 
academic preparation than was possible pro- teacher's certificate, which, in genera], is the 
viously. The breakdown of the system wag entrance examination for nil colleges not con- 
also hastened by raising the ago of pupil- afcitucnt parts of universities or university 
teachers — fiom 13 to 14 in 1078, to 15 in colleges. It is also tho qualifying examination 
1806, and later to 16 (15 in country districts) for recognition ns an unccrtificatcd teacher ; 
— mid by diminishing the period of apprentice- and ia tho direct successor of the Queen’s (after - 
ship by gradual stages from 5 years to 2 years, wards the King’s) Scholarship instituted in 1810 
{Since 1905 the pupil-teacher system hag and abolished jn 1907. The others arc the vnn- 
been rapidly replaced by the bursar {q u.) and ous matriculation examinations of tho imiversi- 
student-tcaclier system (q.v,), This latter sys- lies, or olhcT examinations of equal difficulty, 
tom is organized to provide intending teachers Pupil-ten oh era, bursars, and student-tcachera 
with a secondary education up to sixteen or receive maintenance scholarships or their 
seventeen years of age, followed by one year equivalent, and the institutions m which they 
of praotical teaching in an elementary school arc trained receive per capita grants from 
under the aupoi vision of the head teacher, government, 

before entrance to a training college is allowed. Training Colleges, — After the completion 
Another feature, which is unique in educa- of hi a preliminary training, the intending 
tiona.1 organization, was the formation of teacher may enter ji training college (the phrnso 
day training colleges in connootion with uni- " normal school ,J is practically lacking in Eng- 
versities in 1890* Tho scheme, following the lish educational tciminology) for one, two, 
recommendations of the Cross Commission three, or four years, the usual period for 
(1886-1388), was entered into with great council and residential colleges being two, for 
trepidation, but it has surpassed all oxpccU- university training colleges, three, or four for 
tions, No new residential college has been those which accept the latest government 
built since 1890, while day training colleges scheme. The students arc carefully selected, 
have been founded in rapid .suaccBBion, The but none may be refused admission on religious 
university field is now exhausted in this or social grounds,^ In 1010—1911 there were 
direotion, and the latest development of the 12,100 teachers in training, distributed as 
movement is the organization of day training shown in tho BUbjoined lable. 
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TEACHERS IN TRAINING TN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1010-11 


Titd of Institution 

Hlaiukst Stu¬ 
dents 

IIOSTfcL tirODtSTS j 

Dvr Students 

Totals 

Men 

Women 

iWerl 

Women 

Men 

Women 



Universal- Training College. 
DepnrimcnLa of EduenUon 
(IS Inalllullons) . . . 



110 

300 

1,020 

1,100 

3.2CB 

Council Trmnlng CollEgca — 
City nnrl Cpunly (16 In- 
sLIlijUons) 


ioa 

102 

BOO 

004 

1,520 

3,100 

Volunlnry TrtnnluH CoHcije? — 
D enoimnaliQTVRl (47 lnaUC\l- 
tiOlu) , . . 

IfiflO 

3,050 

_ 

137 

84 

203 

B.72Q 

ToLnl (S3 InatlluLions) , 


3.81-1 

272 

1,003 

2,377 

2,058 

12.100 


All colleges are under the jurisdiction of the 
board of education, which provides giants to 
cover part cost of erection (75 per cent of 
cost) and the whole of the maintenance charges 
Paitinl main ten unco grants to students me 
nlso given To prevent the misappropriation 
of tUcBii comparatively large. aiima, each &tu- 
dent on entering a college is required to sign n 
"form of undcitaking," binding himself or 
herself to teach for seven out of the fir^t ten 
years, if a mini, and for five years, if a woman, 
in a school under the control of the board, or, 
failing to do so, to pay hack a proportionate 
part of the coat of training 

The cui ncul £i of 1 1 ai m n (5 c ollcgcg yavy greatly, 
for great freedom m choice of subject matter 
is permitted by the ho aid Only suggestions 

for cQUiacs are given, if the head o[ a, training 
college can make a bolder syllabus, he is quite 
at liberty to do ho The curriculum for n 
college with a two years' course includes the 
following subjects* English language, liter¬ 
ature, and composition, history and geog¬ 
raphy; elementary mathematics, hygiene; 
theory of music; principles of teaching; ele¬ 
mentary science; the pi action of teaching; 
reading and repetition; drawing, needlework 
(for women); singing; physical training; and 
miuuial instruction (for men) The subjects 
are divided into two part*!— the first six in 
which the students are examined individually, 
and the last eight in which the proficiency of 
the coHegt m a whole is tested chmng the via its 
of inspectors. Drawing, manual instiuction, 
and physical tiaimng may he omitted by those 
students who lmve had satisfactory training 
in those branches bciorc entering college, 
Not more than two optional subjects from a 
list of twenty may bo included in the course. 
In those education departments where the 
normal course of training is three years, a con¬ 
siderable modification of the above ja made 
In the first place, the student always studies 
far a university degree, which is obtained 
normally at the end of the thud year The 
professional tunning is puisued nt the snmc 
time and overpressure is often a result, To 


remedy this, the bonid has instituted (1911) 
a four-year course of training for students in 
universities The first three years aic to bo 
devoted almost wholly to academic woik, 
the fourth to a post-graduate piofcssional 
training This lattci scheme is in opeiatioii 
in the Universities of Manchester and London 
and will, in nil probability, become general in 
the course of a few years (See Report of the 
Board of Education for 1910-1911,) 

The weakest part of the course of study is 
tho lack of attention to psychology nnd the 
history of education. Only thicc and four 
yem students receive instiuction in fcho his¬ 
tory of education, while psychology is taught, 
foi the mast part, in a perfunctory mannei. 
The practice teaching, which is only of sin, 
eight, oi twelve weeks' duration, is also an 
unsatisfactory feature of the course When 
the pupil-tcachciship waa in vogue, a student 
entered college with a good background of 
practical experience, at the present time ho 
may enter without having taught a smglo 
lesson, Changes arc contemplated, and we 
may look forward in tho near fiituio to the 
establishment of efficient demonstration and 
pmotice schools in organic connection with 
each tiainiiig college. 

Most of the residential colleges are small, 
few having more than 150 students Day 
training colleges, though much larger, approxi¬ 
mate the organization of lesidenfcial colleges 
through the institution of hostels. Conse¬ 
quently the social life, which largely centers 
around the common loom and the athletiO 
field, is liealthj' and vigoious, Nor is it 
disturbed by religious faction, although tho 
denominational colleges may reserve one half 
the total number of places for students of 
their particular religious persuasion. 

Certifi cation — Certification at the end of tlia 
course is dependent upon (I) an examination 
in academic subjects, and (2) inspection by the 
board in the: professional aubjeats of tlie cur¬ 
riculum. The examination may bn given by 
the board or by some joint examining body 
approved by the board. Tho dogieo of a 
622 
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umvDiflity may bo aubstitutod by all training 
colleges with three or four year students for 
the examination by the bomd in academia 
subjects. The individual colleges may also 
publish lists of then’ students in claasca or in 
order of merit, but for those tho board assumes 
no responsibility, In all ensos, however, tho 
stuff of the blaming college participates in 
the certification of the students, the board's 
inspectois simply insure that the privilege is 
not abused and that reasonably high standm da 
me maintained, 

The certificate ex a munition of Lhc board 
may be passed by acting tcnehcis who have 
never been to a college to bo trained, lienee 
jn 1909-1910, out of the 171,589 tcncheia in 
England and Wales, only 53,931 wcio trained 
and ceitificntccl, while 44,060 weic certificated 
but untiamcd Tho le-maindcr wcie neither 
trained nor certificated Aa the average 
attendance of scholars for the same year waa 
5,364,106, the average number per tenchci 
was 31.3. 

Training of Teachers In Service, — There 
is very little in England and Wales of what ia 
known ns the training of teachers in service 
Supervision, ns it is understood m America, ia 
quite unknown in England, Only a few 
populous centers like London have an adequate 
supervisory force, tiucli supen ision as exists 
ia exercised by the lioad teacher and by His 
Majesty's inspector in ft series of mtci mi ttent 
visits. Sum met schools, reading circles, and 
other organizations for giving further training 
to acting teachers me much less numerous 
than in America, Still tho nearness to the 
Continent has stimulated teachers* chiefly 
secondary, to attend the holiday courses pro¬ 
vided by many foreign universities. The sum- 
mei courses organized al home arc chiefly pat¬ 
ronised by foreigners and specialist teachers. 

Secondary and Other Teachers, —The foie- 
going rcmaika apply almost wholly to the 
tiaimng of teachers foi elementary schools 
The organized training of secondary teachers 
is still in its infancy, but the resuscitation of 
the Teachers' Rcgiatei, which was discontinued 
for a number of years, will probably give it a 
new impetus (See Tdacheeib, REGiaTiu- 
tion op ) The training of teachers foi secon¬ 
dary schools extends at most to a post-graduate 
year in a university At the end of that tmio 
a diploma is granted which is lccognizcd by 
the board, Since 1008 tho board haa given 
financial assistance to institutions training 
secondary teachers, and thcro ia a rapid devel¬ 
opment of fchia blanch of work About one 
third of tho total number of secondary teachers 
liavc had some training, but only one eighth 
have been trained for tho spccifio work they 
arc now engaged m, 

Tcaahers of domestic subjecta arc now trained 
in large numbers in institutions situated in 
largo towns and under the control of the local 
education authorities. The student attends 
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foi' one or two ytmrs and at the end of tho 
coiuse sits for one or moic of the five diplomas 
lecognhsed by the board In 1009-19L0 
there were in England aiul Wales fifteen train- 
lug schools recognized by the board, with a 
total of 903 btudents in training 

The only training college Iot art teachers 
directly maintained by tho board is the Iloynl 
College of Art, London. The Art Class 
teachei’s certificate and the Art Masters' 
certificates nrcj however, qualifications con¬ 
trolled and recognized by the board 
, Kindergarten teachers, teachers of educa¬ 
tional lmiulwoik, Lcachcia of physical educa¬ 
tion, oto , niusl, Tor the most part, obtain 
professional training in institutions not under 
the jurisdiction of Lhc boaul A now era is, 
however, beginning, Touchers of young chil¬ 
dren maybe Limned in ordinary training col¬ 
leges; a physical training college for women 
— a constituent pait of the Southwestern 
Polytechnic at Chelsea—- now receives grants, 
and the Board is represented by two members 
upon Lhc Board of Examinations for Educa¬ 
tional Handwork, p, S, 

See England, Education' in; Wales, Edu¬ 
cation IN, 
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my object connected with the profession, other 
than pecuniary benefit. But no hard and 
fast lino can be dnuvn between such associa¬ 
tions and those composed of educational experts 
nnd ndministratora, or general educational 
associations [qv.) t or learned societies. 

United States, — The present associations m 
the United States arc in some instances differ¬ 
entiations out of (he old educational associations 
(g.u.) that inevitably came about as soon as 
schools required specially trained teachers, 
Thus the grammar school men of Massachusetts 
nnd Connecticut withdrew from the American 
Institute of Instruction Lo form their state 
aasDomtionB in 1046 and 1B40 respectively 
In other instances they arc the di 1 ect suc¬ 
cessors of earlier educational associations 
which died out when the conduct of schools 
was largely handed over to the teaching pro¬ 
fession. This will the case with most of the 
state associations. While teachers 1 associa¬ 
tions naturally enjoy much more permanence 
they lack one element of aticngth possessed 
by the more general oigaifizationa, The 
Iftttei included in their active membership 
statesmen and national. leadeis of thought 
They molded public opinion in a way that 
the present teachers' associations never 
attempt to do Indeed, so pionounccd is 
this defect of teachers' associations that; of 
late in several Southern states, notably Texas, 
Kentucky, nnd Virginia, a determined effort 
hns been made to revive the educational asso¬ 
ciation type of organization. 

Teachers' voluntary associations in Iho 
United States are of two main types: {a) gen¬ 
eral associations embracing teachers nnd 
educational administrators, and aiming to 
promote all interests of teachers, (61 spe¬ 
cialized associations, composed of one kmcl of 
teachers Qnd specialized around some phase 
of subject matter, of teaching method, or 
particular interest of tenches. Thcro are 
numerous associations of both types covering 
the Various gcOgiaphio and administrative 
units of the counLry Of the gcnernl associa¬ 
tions, the only one embracing the eutire country 
is the National Education Association Tho 
moat prominent interstate organizations mo 
the American Institute of Instruction nnd the 
Southern Education Association, Every state, 
with one or two exceptions, lias a state associa¬ 
tion nnd practically every city of impoitanco 
has a general association A complete descrip¬ 
tion of tho state associations will be found in 
the article by Foas given in. the bibliography 

Tho earlier Associations, particularly the 
American Institute of Instruction, and the 
National Education Association, devoted 
themselves mainly to piomoting the cultural 
nnd professional interests of their membeia, 
and to educational propaganda, They were 
only secondarily concoinccl with the oconoinici 
betterment of teaohcis But with the estab¬ 
lishment of public sohools on a firm foundation 


in the nineteenth century, many of tho things 
whiah teachers formerly were compelled to 
look after for thcmaclvea arc now oarned on by 
school officials Accordingly, the aims of'tho 
associations and their methods of work 
have changed considerably. At present in tho 
voluntary associations cu the United Slates, 
four tendencies &yb very mtukeeV (1) differ¬ 
entiation into minute subdivisions which 
specialize along very nnirow lines of mtciest. 
(2) An increasing interest m Lhc promotion 
of educational legislation, (3) Much greater 
emphasis upon bettering the economic condi¬ 
tion of teachers. (4) The increasing promi¬ 
nence of women in tl\e associations 

The associations diffeicntmte into sections 
or independent bodies that each newly formed 
group may tho better pursue the peculiar 
interests of its members, Hi&toiically, diffci- 
entiation was of compaiatively little impor¬ 
tance until about 1SS0, became a senoug 
matter in the nineties and is still going on at 
a aapid rate. Specialization within general 
associations is on the iiiciense, ns shown by tho 
rapid giowLh of tho number of sections from 
your to year in tho ncwei associations of the 
western states. In the older states tho tend¬ 
ency seems to be for the sections to become 
more and more independent of each other; 
that is, to form practically isolated associa¬ 
tions that for some purposes, such aa reducing 
expenses, may came together for a joint meet¬ 
ing, but nrc lcally independent This separa¬ 
tion of the associations makes it veiy diffiaulb 
ah times to get the cooperation of any largo 
number of tencherg for any matter of interest 
to tenchers in general, The resulting weak¬ 
ness is very apparent whenever educational 
leaders attempt to get tho support of teachers 
for legislation connected with the advance¬ 
ment of the profession at large. So pro¬ 
nounced has been Una differentiation that 
special effort has been made to over come it by 
fcdciating associations of teachers, notably 
in Ohio and California, and in Boston, Phila¬ 
delphia, and New York 

Differentiation and apeciablation in tho 
associations me inevitable and on tho whole 
highly desirable The movement, when not 
earned to too great mi extreme, enlists many 
move teachers in active associalioiuti work, 
does not dcstioy professional consciousness, 
introduces dcfmitencas and specific aims into 
the work of the asaoeiationa, nnd brings about 
a bcttei balanco of piofcssionul interests. 
The best form of differentiation would prob¬ 
ably bo that of general associations, with 
numerous sections, to cover the largest practi¬ 
cable areas, electing representatives to serve in 
corresponding sections of still lnghci general 
associations covering still Largot arena,the whole 
culminating in a truly effective national organi¬ 
zation, 

The associations interested in legislation 
arc naturally those covering areas whiah are 
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units lor educational legislation, — state and There is no conclusive evidence tlint teachers 
city associations All state ancl many of the by their ofToits in this field arc becoming un¬ 
city associations (the latter tending to show duly selfish and ioweimg the tone of tlio pro- 
lnueh greater activity as the cities increase fcssion. The raising or qurdilieationa for 
in size) attempt to influence legislation. The teachers, which comes with practically every 
state associations aic hugely concerned with economic advantage seemed, largely offsets 
general administrative legislation for the any anticipated disadvantage hcie 
betterment of schools and the raising of stand- In nil the associations, women, while com- 
ards ill the profession, mid only secondarily pnsing the great inajonty of members, have 
With attempts to bring about economic better- except m cities, so far exerted little influence! 
incut of teachers. This last field is practi- But of late, especially in the National Education 
cally the only one in which the city associa-* Association, which in 1011 had its first woman 
tiona arc attempting to influence legislation, president, there has been an aggressive movc- 
On tho whole, the state associations exert ment to secure greater leprc^cnLation Tor women 
little influence upon legislation, but those of in the general associations, and in sonic in- 
Indinnn, New Jersey, California, Virginia, and stances to foim separate associations or women 
Colorado are noteworthy exceptions. The Gieater prominence of women in the nsaocm- 
cily associations in the larger ciLies, paibicu- tiona in the future is inevitable and. for tho 
laily in Philadelphia and Chiengo, me pro- good of tho piofession. highly desirable 
portionatcly much more successful. The There is no adequate evidence for believing 
small influence excited by the associations that the dangcis ordinniily apprehended in 
in this hold is m the mmn due to lack of means this connection me likely to be more than 
for securing permanent cooperation of tenciicis, phenomena of transition until tho women bc- 
which in turn is duo to lack of permanent or- coine accustomed to .assuming the rcsponaihil- 
gauizntion, of a constant personnel in a pro- ity that then number mul prominence in the 
f ess ion so largely made up of women who profession warrant 

teach only a few years, and of well-organized Tho associations undoubtedly accomplish 
schemes of lcpicsentntion. much for the good of tho profession and edu- 

Tho movement foi economic betterment of cation in general But comparatively few 
teachers is spreading fiom the cities whero it teachcia arc acLive members in any of them, 
originated and is very native, to the states, and the profession in Lius country lias never 
where many associations are now woiking on shown tho ability to organize and cxcit its 
it. The National Education Association fit- collective strength as m the case of workers 
tempts little here, although in 1905 it did in other lines in the United States, and of 
publish an elaborate investigation into tho teachers in Euiopean countries Tina ability 
whole field. The attempts to give merely will probably be developed as tho teaching 
temporary help, such as that afforded by profession becomes better established and re- 
mutual aid associations mid employment tains Ha members longci. But until it does, 
bureaus, have largely disappeared and ma the accomplishment of many of the practical 
being replaced by persistent cffoits to seourc nima of education cannot be secured 
permanent robot through adequate) salary Great Britain —In England the general 
schedules, pensions, tcnuie of office, etc. educational associations oT the early nineteenth 

In methods of achieving results, the asso- century were much like tha old gilds, and Iho 
<jifitions aic abandoning weak and ineffectual Inter teachers' associations liayo beon corre- 
appcnls to tho general publio and voluntary spondingly alTccted. This accounts for tho 
makeshifts supported by their own members, fact that teachers’ associations in England 
Instead, Lhey are trying to make adequate attend much more to economic betterment and 
investigations of conditions arid possible rum- mateiiiil protection of members than do the 
edics, to Bcaure the active cooperation of all corresponding organizations of the United 
teachers, and to mnko aggicssivo campaigns States. 

with the object of shifting the burdens of raising Different] ation and specialization have 
funds from teachers to city and state adminis- taken place to a great degreo, and there is no 
trations While a few years ago the action of division of teachers without its separate or- 
Lhe Chicago Teachers' Federation inpiopoaing ganization. The most influential association 
affiliation with the labor unions precipitated is the National Union of Teachers (?.a.), 
a scare that trade unionism would spread organized in 1870, This is now an orgnuizn- 

rapidly among tho associations of the country, tion of upwards of 70,000 teachers in over 

the excitement has died down. In 1910 there 500 local associations throughout England 
were only two teachers’ associations in the and ’Wales. It is pnmnrily an elementary 
United States affiliated with the American tea chcrs J association, but oflato other teachers 
Federation of Labor, Whatever the thcoreti- have been admitted 

cal advantages or disadvantages of labor Tho associations enroll m active memboT- 
umoniam for teachers, it is in the United ship a much largei proportion of touchers 

States to-dny a negligible factor bo far as its than do those of tho United States, and tho 

practical significance is concerned. organization is much more perfect Thus tho 
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National Union of Tenders ui 1006 was able oatianal Institute of Scotland (1&47), a eguciblI 
Lo decline and virtually cany a stiike for the educational institution; the Association of 
minimum wage scalo at West Ham Tho ns- Headmasters of _ Secondary Schools, the 
satiations take an aotivo part in promoting Secondary Education Association of Scotland 
legislation, and it is no uncommon thing for (1909) for acoomlaty school timbers, ntid 
nn association to draft an education hiU for the the Scottish Class Teachers' Association, >v\th 
consulftiation of the board of education. The a membership of 8500 In Ireland the asso- 
National Union of Teachers finances candidates ciational activities me icpresentcd, among 
for Parliament, and for some time its general others, by the Schoolmasters' Association 1809) 
secretary 1ms been a member and is always con- in secondary education, and the Irish National 
suited upon questions dealing with the teaching Teachers' Association in elemental y, Of the 
profession. The associations devote comp at a- special subject associations the following may 
tivcly little cncigy to the cultural and pro- be enumerated: Modem Language Assotia- 
fcssionnl work attempted by similai organize- tion. Gnoguiphical Association, Association of 
lions in the United States, but they arc much Public School Science Masters, Classical Assa- 
superior in promoting the material welfare cintion; Historical Association; School Na- 
d[ teachers. Much of the legislation ndvo- tvne Study Union, English Association; 
ented by them is in this latter direction. They Mathematical Association, Educational Hand- 
fur mall legal advice and protection to members, work Association The associations foi thoi-o 
tho National Union of Teachers alone spending engaged in administration are. the Association 
about 535,000 annually lor this pui pose of Education Committees; the County Councils 
They also indirectly maintain wage scales, Association, and the Association of Directors 
carry on insurance f benevolent, and pension and Secretaries foe Education 
projects, conduct information, appointment Germany — Associations of elementary 
and registration but cans, and maintain ex- school teacher*. arose m Germany at^ the be- 
tensive publications in a thoioughly effective pinning of the last century and wore intended 
wav, C A. in the main for piofcssional improvement and 

Associations for BC-oiulalry school all airs gftnaial educational &.dv(U\CGmei\l In 1&Q5 
have been established within the last fifty there was Tonned the Gcsellschajl dcr Freunda 
years One of the cnrlieaL was the Society of des vale) Jtindischen Sehul- und Ewehungs- 
Schoolmabters (1798), a puicly benevolent and wesen (Society of thp Piicnda of the National 
chaiitablo association. Due of tho most ini- School and Educational System), followed by 
portant ia the IIoadlnnatcvs , Conference called the establishment of the lioilin School Society 
together by Tilling {q r) of Uppinghamm L8G9, ui 1813, known later as the i?ci fmiscfter 
and launched with a legulai* constitution in Schuluetan fill (hitterhex Volhsschithucsen The 
1801 In 1B00 the Association of Ilciulmnafccis incicaso m tha number of teachers who had 
was incorporate cl Both Associations devote icccivcd some kind of training led to a greater 
attention to questions of external and internal professional tonsciDusnesa, find teachers' ns- 
uuinagemeut of Eeooudaiy schools and to all e cm b lies and conferences wcie held, only to 
professional matters concDriung the samo fall under the suspicion of the l cacti on my 
Somewhat similar in scope is tha work of the authorities. The Involution of 1848 proved 
Assistant Masters’ Association, which adds lo a fcetback to any attempts at permanent or- 
Ihc other work the safeguarding of the pro- gamzntion, but in the same year the AUge- 
fc&sional and economic interests of teach era in erne c/eulac/m LuJn truer evn (General Gentian 
in secondary schools; valuable work has been Teachcis' Association) was formed but had to 
done by this Association in promoting the pro- be changed to a biennial confoicnce in 1852 
fessional solidarity of scconduiy school teachers (AUgemeine dcutschcLekrcrvet snnmluvg) Pro- 
Tile Teachers 1 Gild (1885) is a compi ehensivo fcssionAl mattcis absorbed the chiol at- 
Boticty including rcpiesentnlivcs of all types of tention of these conferences, and the opposi- 
cdueution, its woik is boaial, benevolent, and tion to bureaucratic and elciicnL eontiol also 
educative, a pedagogic library and educational found voice To remedy the need of a per- 
coiuscs being maintained The interests of manenL organization tho Deutsche Lchmue- 
elenientary education and of elementaly run (Gciman Teachers 1 Association) wag 
school teachers are promoted by the latest of formed in 1871, and has continued to he the 
English associations, the National Union of most- important association Its land in 
Teachers, founded in 1871, which undertakes Geimany The Allgemeine deutschc Lehrer- 
poliLical, economic, and educational work Tho vc>Bammlung wns amalgamated with tho 
Incorporated Association ol Headmistresses Deutsche Lckrcrverein in 1393. In 1900, out 
(1S74), which played an important patlmmaur- of 124,027 tenchcra in element (iiy schools 
ing the progress of the movement Cor tha higher 112,768 wove members of this association 

education of girls, and the Association of AssisL- The Deutsche Leh erverGin is unde no mJ national, 

ant Mistresses (1884) perfonn the same scrv- and aims in the main to promote the progress 

iees for the secondary education of girls aa llie of publio schools and to impiove the status, 

similar organizations for men. The chief cdu- professional and economic, of the tenchoig 
rational associations m Scotland are the Edit- The association suppoits the Deutsche fidiuf* 
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ffiuscuni at Berlin anti the Comeniusstifiung 
in Leipzig 1 , collects and publishes statistics, 
and issues a monthly journal (Deutsche Schule) 
RTid an Annual (Jahrbiich des deulsckeii Lehrer* 
vereina) The chief woik of the Ferem is 
done by the local blanches which aic to bo 
found throughout Germany wherever a hand¬ 
ful of teachers can bo bi ought together for pur¬ 
poses of disauggion, etc. The Deutsche LckvcT- 
vercin has met with some opposition, and two 
denominational societies have been formed 
(Verband deutscher Difangclischer Schitl- und 
hehr£)Defcin, and tho Ktiihohschcr Luhrerver- 
band Deutschland *), but without any appreci¬ 
able effect on the success of the Deutsche 
Lehnrverem , Numerous sectional associa¬ 
tions have been foimed, but the tendency hero 
is for these to lemnin within tho central asso¬ 
ciation, for it ia recognized that its strength 
Jtcs m its numbers. Hence the Deutsche 
Lehrcmmii includes not only bijmchoa of 
general tcncheis, but also puncjpnlg' societies 
and societies of special subject teachers 
Parallel with this central association for men 
is .the AJlgemtnnc deulsche Lehrennnenmeui 
(1800) with flimilai aims und purposes, but 
distinguished by the fact that it includes 
teachers from all grades of schools Recent 
regulations which disciiminntc between the 
training of women teachers loi elementaiy and 
secondary schools wiU probably mtioduccsome 
change As in the case of the men, the women 
have also formed denominational Associations 
The loacheis of sccondniy schools Imye been 
somewhat slower in Jormmg general sssocia- 
tioris. Such associations as have existed have 
been usually for rcscnicli in Bpccial fields of 
study In 1004, however, the Vvemuerband 
akademisck Qcbildclcr Lchrcr Dcutschlands was 
fanned at Darmstadt, this is a general associa¬ 
tion of societies of Bccondftiy school teachers, 
The number of members in 1009 was 17,790, 
The puipose of the Fa bund ia to promote the 
pi ogress of secondary education mul to safe¬ 
guard the hitciesIs of teachers in all types of 
speondtuy schools. The organ of Lhc associa¬ 
tion ia Mitleilirnffon des Vcremvcibandcs a&ade- 
muck gebihlctcr LeArcr Dcidsc/iZands 

The sliuggle between clngaicism and realism 
in higher education, which forms such a large 
pint of recent educational history in Germany, 
jins called foi Hi a number of societies, of which 
the following me among the most important: 
(a) The Gj/muQsi(tlue)ei)i r an organization, of 
adherents of the old classical education, 
foimcled in Beilin in 1800 It contains 
among its members a large number of univer¬ 
sity professors and even persons not engaged 
m teaching, but interested in maintaining 
the classical foundation of higher education. 
Tor this puiposc file society published n maga¬ 
zine Das humnnisLischc Gymnasium (b) The 
Allganeuic deulsche Realschulmd)iiic\ verein 
(National Association of Real School Men) 
founded in 1875, which has bucccssfully aarned 


on the fight for the recognition of the modern 
side of higher cduoation. (c) The Verein zvr 
Forderung des lalcinloaen hoheren Schulwescna 
(Society for the Promotion of Higher Schools 
without Latin), founded in 1890, with objects 
similar to bho above, The officioJ organ of 
this society is the Zdtschrifl filr laleinlosen 
hbhere Schuhn. I. L K. 
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TEACHING, HYGIENE OF — When one 
ieffects that in this country alone there are 
moio than half a million touchers, the impor¬ 
tance of tile hygiene of this occupation, is obvi¬ 
ous. The hygiene of the teacher differs in 
many important points from tho liygicno of 
the pupil {Schoolrooms that nro quite hy¬ 
gienic for pupila may be m some lcspccta in¬ 
jurious to teacher a, foi the schoolhouse has 
usually been built with regard to the health 
Of the cJnld alone, Recently, however, hy¬ 
gienists have begun to BLudy the special con* 
iljlions that favor the health of the teacher in 
the schoolroom, and a number of studies of 
the mortality rmd morbidity of teachers in 
different countries have been made, but 
there arc still no adequate statistics The 
observation and experience of physicians and 
the result of a few special investigations indi¬ 
cate that teachers mo specially subject to dis¬ 
eases of the throat mid respiratory organa, 
and investigations by Wichmann corroborate 
comqion observation tliut a large percentage 
suffer from nervous disorders 

A special investigation in this country shows 
Lhnt among the conditions likely to be injurious 
to tho teacher arc the following; poor von til a- 
aLion, poor light, necessity of facing tho light, 
improper heating, chalk dust, outside noise, 
dust from the sheet, smoko from ftictorica, etc ■ 
among the harmful conditions of the mental 
work conenting mnny papers, too frequent 
visitors, overwork, too Inigo classes, a crowded 
i27 
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curriculum, teaching one class with another 
m tho loom, length of the session excessive 
length of lesson penods, etc,; and among the 
conditions or the physical work involved in 
teaching' standing, climbing stairs, and the 
constant use of the voice, the contagion from 
colds, lack of pure drinking water, un cleanli¬ 
ness of the pupils 

The foundations of ill health in caso of 
teachers seem often to he laid in the normal 
ecliool and the early 3 'enra of the teacher's 
career, Wichmimn found that 47 per cent of 
the cases of nervousness occuired m the fiist 
tiyc years after the teacher's examination, and 
nearly lmlf of these in the first year, A study 
of normal school conditions in this country 
indicated that hygiene is hugely ignored in the 
normal schools, and that the students in these 
schools arc apt to flutter from poor ventilation, 
imperfect heating, the climb lug of atnua, m 
overcrowded curriculum, too little opportunity 
for leisure stiam upon the eyes, too long a 
period of daily work, haste, Worry, and the like, 
Whether it bo fruo, ns Moebius suggests, 
that students of neurotic heredity are drawn 
into the teacher's calling, or whether they ac¬ 
quire nervousness by the training and the work 
q£ the school, the studies, ahecidy made wnrmnfc 
the following conclusions m vegtud to hygienic 
conditions for the teacher 
Care should bo taken in arranging school 
buildings to insmo cleanliness, good ventila¬ 
tion, heating, and lighting, without condition? 
injurious ta the teachei, the aiLungemcut of 
the windows, for example, should not force 
the teacher to face the light. (See Lighting op 
Smioolduildinq ) It is necessary to reduce the 
causes of nervous strain in teaching, especially 
by a ice!action of the number of pupils allotted 
to each teachei, frequent recesses, reduction of 
the responsibility foi canceling of written 
work, picpanng of recoids, and the like. The 
key to improvement w\ the teacher's health 
is to be found m the period of normal training: 
not only should normal schools set an example or 
hygienic conditions, but the fundnincntal aim of 
such tiaining should be the development of 
permanent habits of health, and young teachers 
should be trained like ealdieia to protect them¬ 
selves against the inevitable dangers connected 
with their calling. It is of fundamental im¬ 
portance that personnl and school hygiene 
should be taught; finally, there should be 
training in mentai hygiene in every normal 
school, nnd habits of self-control, of orderly 
association, and of efficient and healthful 
mental activity should be developed With 
the emphasis now placed upon school hygiene, 
teachers suffering from tuberculosis, nervous 
chsoulcis, and the like, will not long bo ad¬ 
mitted to the schoolroom; with the positive 
aims of modern JiygicnCj teachers who can set 
an example of healthful living and normal men¬ 
tal activity will more and more be demanded 
for thfc punhe schools; and it is no longer per¬ 


missible to build schoolliouaca without regard 
ftn the conditions favoring the health of the 
tcaohers ns well ns that of the pupils, 

W. H, B 

Reterencas: — 

Duhniiav, W II. A ConinbutJan to the Hygiene of 
Teaching Pedagogical Seminary, 1004, Vol XI, 
pp. 180-107 

Giuce. Hygiene of tVio Tenolier Procecd- 
inos of lAi» Ifflli Jnfcm Conorcas of Uyo^nei end 
Dtuioflmjjhy (Wnahinatou, 1012 ) 

SviAAli, W 8, Tim Health of Teachers, Proc 
American School Hf/tfierifl Aisociahon , pp 142- 
163, (Cluciifio, IPOD) 

Tcjiman, h M Tho Teacher 1 a Health. (Boston, ]012) 
'Wicjijmann. IUlf. Zur Statifltik der Ncrvositdt feel 
Lchrerinnen. ZtU f iS'cAuJoeJiiHdAci^ujleoi, 1903, 

Vol xvi, up. m-m; ooa-7D4 

TEACHING ORDERS OF THE CATH¬ 
OLIC CHURCH —Tho leligious orders, con¬ 
gregations, societies, nnd communities of men 
and women supply the majority of teachers 
engaged m the educational work of the Catho¬ 
lic Church The secular clergy and the lnity 
are also included in the teaching body, Aa, for 
example, in the faculties of Catholic) universi¬ 
ties, seminaries, and colleges, many of which 
are conducted exclusively by them. The ele¬ 
mentary schools, however, and especially those 
of tho United States and ofA bv English-speak¬ 
ing countries, nro placed largely in the earo of 
the sisterhoods and brofchoihoods whoso mem¬ 
bers me pieparcd foi their teaching vocation in 
the normal institutes or the novitiates of their 
communities. According to a deciqo of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (18B4), 
such communities have been obliged ta es¬ 
tablish normal courses in the novitiates un¬ 
less other satisfactory provision for the pro¬ 
fessional training of teachers is made 

Since the rise of inonnsfcjcisin (.tf.w.j also 
Convent Schools), the wait of teaching 
ha* been one of the chief occupations of tho 
religious orders In the East and West this 
educational activity eventually extended be¬ 
yond the formation of novices or candidates 
for the orclci, and inducted the instruction of 
the secular clergy and the laity The Bene¬ 
dictines (q \)) furnish ci notable example of this 
fact 111 the early Middle Ages Furthermore, 
with the orders of women originated the con¬ 
vent schools (g.u.) for the education of girls, 
fln institution flourishing extensively to-day. 
I 11 ncldiLion to the older ordois, such las Ilia 
Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, 
Pinristflj Omtorians, etc., which are treated 
in special articles, a gieab number of other 
associations have since arisen whoso pm poses 
have been either primarily or scoomlftidy of 
an educational nature Those included hero 
ftTo only such as have boon recognized by the 
Catholic Church as aiders, congregations, 
societies, or rciigioug communities of men and 
women leading a common life, and not such 
associations as, for instance, the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, founded in Romo, 1562, 
composed oi religious and lay leathers lor the 
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dissemination of Chustiim truth In their 
presentation, under the general division of 
communities of men. mid of women, the chron¬ 
ological or tier is observed 
Communities of Men — The Somaschi, or 
Congregation of Somascha, Italy, founded by 
St Jeiamc Aomiham in 1532, and bo called 
because of the mother house at Somaacha, 
undcitook the management of ecclesiastical 
seminaries and colleges for the clergy and 
laity, and at im early. date after their founda¬ 
tion established institutions in Trance and 
A us triii, They eventually extended their 

sphere so as to include the education and care 
of orphans and the blind, The Fathers of 
Christian Doctrine, Doctrinaires, founded 
1503, in France by the Venerable Ctfsai de 
Dus, fai the work of Christian education, were 
for a time affiliated with thorn, 

The Vincentians, 01 Lazarists, properly 
called the Congregation of the Mission of St. 
Vincent de Paul, wero founded at Pans, in 
1025, by St Vincent de Paul, for the purpose 
of conducting missions and charitable works 
Education came within their province and 
they have become identified with the CnLholic 
collegiate and secondary school system in all 
English-speaking countries, Italy, China, and 
Turkey m Asia They have normal colleges m 
England and Ireland, and in the United States, 
where they have been established since 1816, 
they conduct Niagara University, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., Do Paul University, Chicago, 
St. John's College, Biooklyn, N.Y.; Los 
Angeles College, Los Angeles, Cal , and Ilaly 
Trinity College, Dallas, Texas, 

The Snlpiciansj Society of Sainl Sulpice, 
founded at Pans, m 1642 ? by Jean Jacques 
Glier, a priest, for the training of Lcachcra and 
directors of ccclcsiastionl seminaries, haa grown 
into a numerous mid potent community At 
the time of the suppression of religious orders 
in France (1900), they controlled there twenty- 
six large diocesan and provincial seminaries 
In Canada, whither they came in 1627, their 
Grand Seminary, Montreal, ia especially not¬ 
able na the training school of thousands of the 
Canadian and Amcncan clergy, The Sul- 
picians came to the United States in 1701; 
they now conduct St Mary's Seminary, 
Baltimore; St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo 
Park, Cal,; and St Charles’s College, Catons- 
villc, Md. Until lecontly they conducted the 
diocesan seminaries of New York and Boslon, 
located respectively nt Dumvoodic (Yonkers, 
N.Y), and Brighton, Mass. 

The Manst Fathers , Society of Mary, a com¬ 
munity or priests founded in France about 
1816 for missionary purposes, entered shortly 
after their foundation into the educational 
field, Before 1903 they had nine colleges, and 
Lhreo diocesan seminaries in France, tlioy now 
have in the Dritish Isles three colleges, mio in 
New Zealand; and four in the United States 
The Oblates of Mary Immaculate, founded 
vol. v— 2 m 


181G in France by Cliailes de Marenad, after¬ 
ward Bishop of Marseilles, include priests nnd 
brothcis leading a common life The foimcr 
generally teach m universities and colleges, 
nnd the letter in industrial and clemmlnry 
Bchools, They conduct Iho Umvoisity of 
Ottawa, Canada; twelve colleges in the 
United States, and institutions of collegiate 
grade m South Africa, Asia, and Australia 

37tc Congregation of the Iloly Cross, es¬ 
tablished 1S30, in France, as n result ol the 
union of the Biothers of SL Joseph and tho 
Auxiliary Priests of Lo Mans, foi lmssionnry 
and educational purposes, conducts mnvci- 
sitieg, colleges, and secomlnry schools in Al¬ 
geria, Canada, and the United Stales. Their 
colleges m France were suppressed in 1003 
The Univcially of Notre Dame, Notre Dnmo, 
Ind, p ia the mothci house of lire eongie- 
gation which is now devoted almost exclu¬ 
sively to educational work Tlmir colleges 
arc located in Montreal, Quebec; New Bums- 
wick in the Dominion of Canada; and in 
Oregon, Wisconsin, Ohio, Louisiana mid Texaa 

The success of the Bi others of Christum 
Schools (ju), and the ineioasing needs of tho 
Church called forth many foundations of 
men not members of the priesthood, who 
wouLd devote their lives lo the education of 
hoys The Irish Christian Biothers, rounded 
ISG2, At Waterford, Iidandj by Edmund 
Ignatius Rice, a merchant of that ciLy, have 
giown rapidly and extended their inaliLutiona 
to many or the larger cities of Ireland, es¬ 
pecially to Cork, Dublin, and Limerick In 
Dublin over 5000 hoys atLend Lheii piimary 
and secondary schools, and over 1500 me in 
their orphanages, industrial schools, and in¬ 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb From Ire¬ 
land the community has. spread to England, 
Gibraltar, India, Australia, where they have 
now fiRy establishments, including colleges, 
orphanages, nnd elcmenlary schools They 
are established m Newfoundland, and, since 
1906, in New’ Yoik 

The Brothers oj Charity, founded about 1810, 
in Belgium, by iho Very Rev, Pinero Tiiesl, of 
Ghent, aim to care for and instinct orphnna, 
the deaf and dumb, and the blind; lo blicltcr 
working men; and to alleviate physical suffer¬ 
ing and want. In Belgium over 1001) brothcis 
cine for nioio than 9000 children They have 
three houses in England, one in Ireland, two 
in Holland, a reformatory in MonLreal, aiul 
an intliisLiinl school in Boston, Mass, 

TJie Brothers of Mary (The SocicLy of Mary, 
>oF Paris) rounded 1817, ia Bordeaux, France, 
by Canon William Cliaminadc, composed of 
priests and brothers, have foi their puiposc 
the furtherance of ldigious belief by means 
of Cluiatian education, They hayo numerous 
establishments in the various countries of 
Europe, in Chum and Japan, Mexico, the 
Hawaiian Islands j and the Uni Led States, 
They have been m the United Slates since 
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1S4D, and now conduct fifty-three institutions 
consisting of colleges, industrial and element my 
schools, in chur^c of 400 broil icts, 

Thf. Alan&l School Broti rera {LUllc Broihos 
of 3farj/), founded 1&17, ui France, by tho 
Venerable Benedict Mnrccllin Champa gnat, 
area community of over GOOD, laboring through¬ 
out tho world for the welfare of youth, unil 
especially m Lho schools. They conduct ele¬ 
mentary Mid industrial Hahoola, homes for 
working boys, trade schools, etc In 1003 
they had 750 schools ui France nlon«> In 1010 
their cfflablialimcnta wore enumerated ns 
follows' Spain, SR Belgium^ 41; British 
Ieles, 25; Italy, 10, Turkey in Europe, 0, 
Switzerland, 3; Bulgaria, Denmark, Greece, 
and Hungary, I; Capo Colony, 0, SnydicDpg 
Ifllniidfl, 2; Egypt, 1; New Zealand and 
Australia, 20 New Caliulimin. 6; Fiji Islands, 
4, Samoan Islands, 3, New Hebrides, 1. Chinn, 
27, Mexico, 25; Cuba, 2; South America, 
35; Canada, 20; United Stales, 12, 

The Brothers of Christum Instruction (Ln- 
menimis Brothers), were founded 1S17, at Saint 
Diicux, Franco, by Joan Mnne Robert do la 
Menttnifl. to meet n necessity not provided for 
in tho rule of the DroLhers of Christian Schools, 
uc, to enablo brothere to work singly m small 
Bchonle Their foundations nre principally 
in Englnnd, whore in 1000, after the auppies- 
eion in France, the mother IioubQ was located, 
Hi Africa, Asm, Oceanicn, and America. In 
1903 they numbered 3000 brothers, and oper¬ 
ated 420 educational institutions, including 
haw ding aalwoU, trade, scihoala, and or¬ 
phanages. 

The Brothers of the Sacicd Heart, founded 
1821^ by P£rc Amiri Coindre of Lyons, France, 
rcvlous to their suppression in France mim- 
_ ured UOO brothers) mid controlled 150 schools 
in tlmt country alone Besides elementary 
schaoia, they also conductcGimnctcial colleges, 
and in the United States and Canada, where 
they luvo been established since 1610 imd 1872 
respectively, they now administer fifty such 
institutions. 

The Xuucnan Brothers, founded 1830, in 
Del gin nr, by Theodore Jacob Ilyckon, are well 
known in Belgium, England, ami tho United 
States for their industrial, ngiienllural schools, 

academics, ind colleges In the United Slates, 
thm arc 250 brothers of this community con¬ 
ducting institutions in Maryland, Virginia, 
Peiuusyivmiia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, 

CornmuiUdeB of Women,—It has nVrendy 
been rioted tlmt the education of women in the 
Middle Ages wna conducted by the icligious 
orders in the convent schools {q v.) Teaching 
became one uf Lho chief pursuits of such orders 
ns tho Benedictines, Fianeifltinng, Dominicans, 
And lho communities which developed from 
them 

The Order of Ursulincs. founded 1535, at 
Drcficia, Italy, by St, Angela dc Muriel, had for 


its sole purpose tho cilvusution of girla, Tho 
first Uisiilineg were encouraged jind materially 
snded by St. CluUlcs Ranomco, and they 
rapidly established themselves in Italy Their 
convent schools now flourish thioughout 
Europe, in Africa, and in NoiLh, mid South 
AmCiica They opened the first convent 
school m the Uniled Stales in 1720, mid now 
employ over 1GO0 tcnchois in nil parts of this 
country. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame , now a numerous 
ichgioua body in tho Catholic Church, were 
founded 1508, in France, by St Peter Fourier, 
foi the education of poor girls They were in¬ 
troduced into America in 1G57 with some modi' 
ficnbiona by Marguerite Bourgeoys, who is 
venerated ns tho founder of the Congregation 
of Notre Damn of Montreal. The latter coin- 
uuimly conducts elementary and convent 
schools and colleges in Canada and the United 
St a Leg They early undertook tho prcpnrn~ 
tion of tcacheis, and at piescnt have a normal 
school m Montreal, a college in Antigonlsli, 
Nova Scotia, affiliated to the University of 
St, Francis Xavier, and Notio Dame Ladies 
College, Mon tv cal, affiliated to Laval Uni¬ 
versity. 

The School Sisters of Notre Dame, o branch 
of the congiegatiaii founded by St. Peter 
Fourier, contioiled m the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries many convent schools 
in Germany They located in America in 
1817, at the invitation of tho Bishop oi Pitts¬ 
burg, and wore in a few yenrs firmLy eslnb- 
luliedl ui tta ciiclidlocckea at BilUiuxqm and 
Philadelphia, and in the dioceses of Pittsburg 
and Buffalo The American membcis, nearly 
4000, number about one fourth of the entire 
community Their institutions, include or- 
phiuitigca, schools for the negro, and for the 
deaf and dumb 

Tfic Sisters o f Noire Dame of Namur, bo 
called because of the mother house in Namur, 
Belgium, were founded 1903, at Amiens, 
Franco, by Blessed Julie BUlinrt, and Mane do 
Bourdon, Countess of Gezaiiicourt, ior tho 
education of girls and the Liaining or tcrichcis. 
They camo Lo tho United States, locating fust 
ut Cmcmnuti, and in tho foiiicn labored among 
lho Indiana of tho Giegon mission In 1351 
two foundations were made in CcnUal America 
Under the auspices of the government, twenty 
years Inter they were exiled from that country. 
They spread to England about 1845, and now 
manage there more than twenty institutions 
including a tunning college for Catholic 
6ohoolini3tri?sses at Mt. Pleasant, Liverpool, 
the direction at which was granted by the 
government in 1856. In L805 at the lequcsfc 
of tho Scotch education boaid, they opened 
the Dowrmlnll Training College for Catholic 
Schoolmistresses at Glasgow. In the United 
States the sisters number over 1200, they 
conduct Trinity College, 'Washington, DC., 
wslumln and btmdwvi&a in the ahjIhUo&cscb q£ 
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Cincinnati, Baltimore, Philadelphia! Iloston, 
and in the dioceses af Columbus, Peoria, 
Providence, and Spi lug field An outgrowth 
of this community, the Sisters of Notie Dame 
of Cleveland, lias ncaily 500 membcis 

The English Ladies , founded 1G0D, in Franco, 
by Mary Waul, and suppressed by the Chinch 
in 1G30, was succeeded by the Institute, of 
Mary, established at Munich, Bavaria, foi 
the maintenance of convent schools and the 
care of orphans In the seventeenth century 
their bouses flovinabctl throughout Bavaria, 
Italy, France, and England, and they Were 
known as the EuglLscUe Ftaubcin, Dame 
IngDso, rtc, in those countries They spiead 
also to Austria, India, ami Ireland. In the 
latter place they arc called the Loretto Nuns, 
from the shrine at the mothei house, Rath- 
rarnhain / whore in 1821 the first community 
was instituted by Frances Ball The Loretto 
Nuna Ucvve ten Chtabheliments m Australia, 
with a central training college for tencheis 
at Melbourne, three in Spam; eight in Canada, 
and thicc in the United States Fiom them 
are to be distinguished fcho Sisters of Loictto 
at tile Foot of the Cross, a community founded 
1S12, in Kentucky, by Father Ciunles Ner- 
mckx. and ineoipomtccl by an act of the State 
Lcgialntuic, 1829, ns the " Loretto Lileimy 
and Benevolent Asgociation, J ' which began 
educational woik in the pioneer settlements 
and among the Indians of Kentucky and 
Missouri They now constitute a community 
of G50 sisters with schools m the archdioceses of 
St. Louis and Santo F6, fliuI the dioceses of 
Cleveland, Mobile, Bellvillc, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, Doiivei, Tucson, and Dallas 

Visitation jVhus, Visitandmes, founded 
1010, in France, by St Jane Frances de Cliantal 
and SL. FrnnciB de Sales, undoitook among its 
earliest works the education of girls The 
order has now over 7000 sisLers and 1G5 in¬ 
stitutions in all of the countries of Europe, in 
Syria, aiul in America Georgetown Visitation 
Convent, Washington, D.C., was established 
in 1709, the Jiist of the 21 convents now 
operated by the Visitandmes, who number over 
800 in the United States 

Presentation Sisters ,—The earliest sistcis or 
this name were the Daughters of the Picsen- 
tntiem, founded 1627, by Nicholas Sanguin, 
Bishop of Senlis # Franco, for the education of 
poor gnls, but they did not survive the French 
Revolution The Sisters of the Piesontation 
of the Blessed Vagin, founded 1G84, by the 
Venerable Marie Poussepm, at Samvillc, 
France, foi the work of teaching and the cnic of 
the sick, became widely established in France, 
Spain, South Amcncu, and Turkoy in Asia. 
The Order of the Presentation, founded 1775 
at Cork, Ireland, by Miss Nano Nagle, waa 
raised to the status of nn order in 1800. It 
spicnd from Cork to Dublin and Limerick, and 
lias now in these cities over 3000 pupils 
Domestic economy and the industrial arts are 


especially taught by these sis tore They went 
to Newfoundland in 1829, and now havo 
thoic 14 houses. They located in England in 
1833, India in 1841 j Australia in 1873; and 
the TJmtccl States in 1854, where they now have 
over 400 membeis teaching in academics and 
elementary schools Sisters of the Presenta¬ 
tion of Maiy, founded 1706, in France, by the 
Venerable Mane Rivicr, camo to the New 
AVoild in IS53, They number nearly 500 in 
Canada, and have their mother house at St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec 

The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent ae 
Paul, founded 1Q33, in Paris, by St Vincent 
cle Paul, foi chniitable works, spread with the 
congicgftlion of pucsta of the same title 
thiougliout Europe and Asia, and engaged in 
the education of the poor. They aro called 
by the Orientals tl The Swallows ol Allah," 
from their cornettes Among their founda¬ 
tions ill Gient Biitam aro 23 orphanages, 
7 industrial and 24 elementary schools. 
Mother Eliza Ann Soton inaugurated the coi> 
gregation m the United States by opening 
n convent at Emmitslnirg, Mel , in 1 SOD The 
sisters leacli in academics and parish schools. 
A branch of this community located m New 
York City in 1617, fuid in tho early thirties 
and forties opened academies for young ladies 
Their mother house is at Mount Saint Vincent- 
on-thc-IIudson, and thoic also lfl the college) 
of the same name From this community 
now numbering 1400 sisters, With one college, 
15 academies, and 85 elementary schools, hag 
sprung another of the same name with a 
mother house at Convent Station, New Jersey, 
The latter has 1150 members, anti eon duct a 
1 college, G academics, and SO clcmcntiuy 
schools. The Sisbeia of Clmnty of Hamilton, 
Ohio, number about 800 and do similar work 
in the CenLrnl and Western States The 
Siflteia of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
founded 1S31, at Dublin, Ireland, and intro¬ 
duced in the United States in 1833, are now a 
flourishing community of 1100 members de¬ 
voted exclusively to education, with mother 
house at Dubuque, Iowa, 

Sisters of Charily, Grey Nuns, founded 173 8, 
in Monti cal, by Madame D’Youvillo and Rev. 
Louis M Normand, for the education of girls, 
aro a community consisting of 1100 members 
in Canada and the United States. From them 
were founded in 1845 the Grey Nuns of the 
Cross, with mother house m Ottawa, who con¬ 
duct academics and elementary schools in 
Canada and the United States. They havo 
also schools foi Indian children in Canada. 
D’Youvillc College, Buffalo, N.Y., is under 
their jurisdiction 

iSiSlm of CAnshan Charily, founded 1S49, 
at Paderborn, Germany, by Pauline von 
Medlinekradt, although exiled from Gcimnny 
by the persecution of the Kulfcurkampf are 
again well established there. They have 
numerous houses in Noi th and South America 
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In the United States 720 teachers of this com¬ 
munity arc engaged in elementary education 
Sisters oj Providence. —-A number of Mater- 
hooda are known by this title. The Daughters 
of Piovidcnac, founded 1G43, at Fans, by 
Madame Folnillon, weic nl first organized foi 
the education ana protection of young girls. 
They eventually devoted themselves to ele¬ 
mentary education, the in an a gem cut of or¬ 
phanages, and institutions for the blind mid ihe 
deaf and dumb, Before the Separation Law 
of 1903 they numbered over 10,000 m Fiance 
The Sisters or Piovidcnce of St. Mary's of tho 
Woods, Vigo County, Indiana, founded 1800, 
in France, with the instruction of youth ns 
their primary object, crime to America m 1340. 
In 1841 they opened a boarding school at St. 
Mary's of the Woods, neat Tone Haute, which 
was chartered by tho State in 1940 and em¬ 
powered to confer collegiate degrees In 1011 
these sisters numbered nearly 1000 and con¬ 
ducted 08 pnrit.il schools and 15 ncndoiniea 
Other Sisters of Providence devoted to educa¬ 
tion aio, the Sisters of Piovidcnce of Chanty, 
of St Ann, of the Institute of Chanty (Ilos- 
minians) The latter, founded in 1843, have 
houses in Italy, England, nml Wales. In 
1843 they opened one of the earliest day 
schools for poor girls m England There are 
also dislmot communities of Sisters of Provi¬ 
dence m Texas and Kentucky. 

The Sisters of St, Joseph were founded 1050, 
at Le Puy, Trance, by Rev Jenn Paul Mcdnille, 
S.J, for the education of children, with a rule 
based on that of St Ignatius They suffered 
greatly during the French Re volution. To¬ 
day they a re to be found in Asm, Africa, many 
counLnoa of Europe, nnd vanous dioceses of 
the United States In ID 10 their four prov¬ 
inces in the United States, viz . St Louis, St 
Paul, Troy, and Loa Angeles, contained over 
1SOO aistera, nnd 125 educational institutions, 
with an attendance of 40,ODD pupils Tho 
Siaterri of St Joseph of Chamb6ry, France, also 
have schools in Engl and, India, and the United 
States. 

The Sisters of illtrey.—Tho Eorromeua 
Sisters, or properly called tho jStsters of Mercy 
oj SI. Charles Horromeo, founded 1052, nt 
Nancy, France, under the especial palronngo 
of St. Charles Rorromco, manage charitable 
institutions, trade schools, protcctoiies, and 
other schools in France, Austria, Germany, 
Egypt, nnd Palestine The Sistcis of Mercy 
best known to English-speaking conn tries 
arc a congregation founded 1827, in Dublin. 
Ireland, by Catherine Elizabeth McAulcy ana 
designed to instruct, the poor, to visit the sick, 
and to perform any other work of mercy 
In 1838 Lhey located in England; in 1842 in 
Newfoundlandj 1843 in the United States, 
and more recently in South Aineiica, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. In tho United States 
they number nearly 5000 teachers 

The ficliflious oj JJic Sacred Henri, founded 


1B60, in Tv ante, by tl\e Venerable Madame 
Madeleine Sophie Baiat, planned to do for 
the education of gw la what the Jeauita had 
done in that respect for boys Their rule is 
founded cm that of St. Ignatius; their insti¬ 
tutions are widely established in Europe, 
Algiers, North nnd South America, A urn- 
form course of study wns adopted for the com¬ 
munity in 1829 In the United States bui&d 
1818, these sisters have developed into a 
teaching body of over 1000, with tlnee prov¬ 
inces in New Yoik, St. Louis, and ClncQgo, 
admnu&termg 25 academies nnd 13 paiiah 
schools, 

TJic Religious q/ Jesus Mary, a congregation 
founded 1818, at Lyons, Fiance, by Clauclino 
Thevdiet, to educate gwls and to afford resi¬ 
dences Tor Indies of the literal y profession. 
Before expulsion (1901) their houses wero 
located at Le Puy, Rodez, and Remiremont, 
Fiance They conduct tho Stella Vice Col¬ 
lege, Rome, 12 institutions in India; boarding 
schools in Spain, Mexico, Yucatan, Cnnndn, 
nnd the United States, and 11 Qui Lady of 
Fence" for literary women in Now York City, 

Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, 
(Sisters of the Holy Names), founded 1826, nt 
Marseilles, France, and with some modifica¬ 
tions m 1844 at Quebec, for the cducation 
oTyoung guls. Their mothci house is at Mon¬ 
treal. As early na 1850 they woto located in 
Oregon City, Oregon, and shortly afterward 
in Seattle, Washington, These two states 
now form one of the nine pi evinces governed 
by Canada, Their academy and college. 
(St Mary's), Portland, Ore,, were empowered 
in 1303 to confer degrees Find grant teachers 1 
stato certificates and diplomas, and their 
other academics ab Seattle and Spoknne have 
been since 1007 accredited as state normal 
Bchoola. Tho congregation numbers over 
1300 sisters nnd novices, nnd conducts 99 
schoolsj of which 48 are in the United States. 

Sisters of tho Iloly Crass, whose mother housa 
is at Notre Dame, Indiana, woie founded 1841, 
at Lo Alans, France, by Rev. Basil Moreau 
They cainc.to the United States m 1843, and 
among their other activities assisted in the 
Indian minions of Michigan. By 1B50 they 
were established in New York, Louisiana, and 
Pennsylvania In 1809 the American branch 
separated fiom the Fiench, and they now 
constitute a community of 1DD0, conducting 00 
educational institutions, of which two are of 
normal and ono of collegiate grade. 

There are in the Catholic Church numerous 
other communities, especially of women, de¬ 
voted to special pluses of educational work, 
as, for example, the Sisters of the Good Shop- 
herd, for the moral reformation of wayward 
gijls; the iSis/ers of the Blessed Sacrament, ail 
American commumby for the education of tha 
Indian and Negro, bhc Blind Sisters of Si. Paid, 
for Lho instruction of the blind. It is impossible 
to enumerate all in a brief article. P, J, M*. 
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TEACHING, PRINCIPLES OP. ~ Those 
principles of educational practice which have a 
general applicability to nil the educative pro¬ 
cesses employed by the Lonelier nic called tho 
" principles of teaching." Taken together as 
a systematic theoiy, the principles of teach¬ 
ing method constitute a field of llicoiy co¬ 
ordinate with the " principles of admmialiftLivo 
method/ 1 both of which are subordinate to 
tine " principles of education" {q v ), which giyo 
an organized presentation cif U\e fundamental 
assumptions', relations, and generalizations un¬ 
derlying hotli teaching aud aclmitustiatum. 

The principles of teaching presented in 11 
related seiica comprise a complete systematic 
theory of an educative piocca} under the stim¬ 
ulation and contiol of the teacher Each 
principle is an abstraction of some fundamental 
characteristic of effective procedure presented 
111 a form to suggest an important application 
of the laws of mental activity ami growth. 
.Such principles of the leaching pjocm are 
Bupplcmcntniy to one another, usually over¬ 
lapping, thus the principle of fl inLeresL" 
suggests many psychological element} basic in 
the pimciplc of M Belf-activiLy." However* 
both statements are cmcntlnl be cause they 
view the educative situation from somewhat 
different logical or psychological viewpoints, and 
emphasize dilTcient elements or sequences 
within the teaching process, The more fnmil- 
iar principles or doctrines refeiring to teaching 
technique {eg. 11 Hcnse-perccption," tl self- 
activity,” n interest," M nppciccption," n eoi- 
rclcitian," ,c cuHui'C-cpocha," “no impression 
without exmession") have, at least in tho 
special emphases of khan* statements, been the 
product of educational oonLioverfly and re¬ 
form; hence the elements nbslmctrd and em¬ 
phasized by these historic piinciplca Jinve been 
largely determined by existing neglects Tims 
teaching exclusively from Jingoistic symbols 
led to an emphnste upon sense-experience as 
the basis of learning, the passive atLiliulc of 
the pupil to a demand fai constructive activity: 
a formal authoritative teaching to an ineieased 
acceptance of Lire doetiiue of interest. Taken 
together, theso conspicuous principles, so well 
known to tho profession, do not give n well 
balanced theory of the teaching function; 
they represent selections and emphasis devel¬ 
oped by the histone quarrclb of tho piofcssion, 
lienee the scientific discussions of the modern 
textbooks in pedagogy arc chni aelomed by 
a difTeicnt choice and order of principles, 
sometimes to tho complete exclusion of many 


of the tinclitiniml teiinfl Inasmuch ns tho 
whole theory of the leaching yuoeesH in implied 
in any discussion of the principles or teaching 
method, ouly die more unpin taut elements 
abstracted by the modern pedagogical theorist 
limy be mentioned here. 

Aims — The ultimate function of the teach¬ 
ing process is social Every method of in¬ 
struction refers for its nunc (ion lo tho con¬ 
dition} of life external to the school The 
values which interpi el the nclh dies or the child 
and give worth to teaching technique reflect 
the actual and ideal demands of social organt- 
unliau The echoo Initiate 1 has attempted to 
orgamza these aims and values uiulci terms 
of varying scope and emphasis. A few of the 
more important are (1) knowledge, (2) dis¬ 
cipline, (3) culture, (4) skill, (5) utility, 
(fl) morality. (7) social efficiency, (8) service, 
(0) natural development, (113) harmomousi de¬ 
velopment, (11) happiness, (12) natural wel¬ 
fare, (13) adiustinewL tu cnvuoMMnt (Seo 
Course of Study, Theouy of tub, Values, 
Educational ) 

Interest —The fundamental determinant 
of the teaching proeob^ is the unfolding naturo 
of the child His interests and powers deter¬ 
mine what hi} haiimig may be. Thwc la no 
education without attention, and 110 fullness 
of attention without interest The intcresta 
of the child arc all fundamentally based on 
instincts, nil derived interest} have an in¬ 
stinctive basis. Only 111 so fur us the teacher 
Studies the natures of grow mg children can 
he .stimulate and control their activities Tho 
child is the chief conditioning fndur in the 
teaching piocess. To ignore t or coerce Lho 
child is to dtailcn his responsiveness, nnd to 
limit the range and the depth of Lhc lonchcr'a 
educative controi To be superficial m tho 
interpret at ion of lus interests and needs is 
merely to waste the teacher's energies by ap¬ 
plying thorn to wlmL in tcinpuiury lather Limn 
permanent in human nnUue, To lecogmzo 
Hlablc inleiesls ns the lm-nfl of Lhc leaching 
process is lo guimiiiLcu absorption 111 the work 
at hand and a full and ready expend!turn of 
Lhc child's LMioigy To exchange effort for 
ml crest a« a symptom of whnL is dcsntiblo 
is to peipoluaUi divitled interests, mnci con¬ 
flict, and other mamfeslutions of midadjusLincnb 
111 mental activity The beginning of all good 
teaching is to be found in the spoilt uneons 
need of the child to oppress Inn invn nature and 
to solve Lhc piobleins of Ins own social .situa¬ 
tion (Sue Inteiigst, Motive; Self-Activity.) 

Expression — If the child's need to express 
lumself is the foundation of the lcaining pro¬ 
cess, the teacher is buund to use expression 
ns one of tho chief modes of learning Nor¬ 
mally the cluld learn} by doing Thu teacher 
gives tho child his fust opportunity to learn, 
not by repressing him, but by per mil ting 
bun to express himself, Any oriidity in 
results reveals the child's lack of olTcotivo 
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technique, ami he begiua the process of learning 
the situation intellectually ea he may modify 
h\B behavior. Thus expression normally 
comes before deliberate learning — before con¬ 
scious impression. And conseious learning 
is best motivated when action has been tiled 
out and found wanting. Thus expression is 
necessary both ns an introduction and fis a 
conclusion to thought. Thought is there fore 
motor in both its origins and its icfcrcncca, 

It is not enough to say " no impression with¬ 
out an appropriate expression u * all conscious 
impression must likewise bo preceded by 
expicssion The principle of expression ^ 13 
broader in its demands than mere application 
or verification of ideas 

Motivation. —'It is apparent that all mo¬ 
tivation in effective teaching has an original 
reference to instinct, interest, or other form 
of personal need and a secondary reference to 
tho need of active wny^ and means for minister¬ 
ing to desue Thus the first need to satisfy 
desire may be supplant eel m the conscious¬ 
ness of the child by the desired need to act 
In turn, consciousness may be taken off a 
inode of action that is inadequate and focused 
on an intellectual understanding of the ease. 
But tl\c motive for studying the situation lies 
close to the action needed That the tcaoher 

bb& 9 the couneBUon between an assigned task 

and necessary knowledge does not give any 
psychological assistance to tilt pupil. Tho 
child himself must foci tlmt tho oognition of 
facta ia related to hi 3 o ytn need to act Again, 
before the child can learn the facts (facts oub 
of liia observation or the teacher's telling or 
showing), ho must learn to read, to master 
symbol Thus the bridge between original 
impulse and final action may be widened, 
the locus of consciousness passing from de¬ 
sire lo action, to cognition, to symbols (Uio 
conventionnl instruments oT comprehension). 
Thcdnngcj is that the teacher will hold the child 
suspended in one of these i 11 tel mediate slates 
(learning the alphabet, metering diacritics and 
phonetics, acquinng information, etc), so 
that since he is deprived of the right lo refer 
his activities back to the original needs which 
icdnfoi’ce interest, his learning and doing at 
onco become media meal processes. The in¬ 
termediation between desiic and action must 
be short with young' children; it limy bo 
long with adults. A eluld may grow into the 
adult's way of thinking only by a vciy gradual 
lengthening of the mUdlcGUml intermediation 
bcLween desire and deed This incieased jn- 
tcnticdiatiou af the cognitive napcct of con¬ 
sciousness, constantly conditioned by repressed 
dcsiTu and delayed action, \s made possible 
only ns the child slowly acquires new, desirable 
interests, emotions, or sentiments (them¬ 
selves a product of picviaus action and rightly 
motivated thought) and ns he grows in the 
power Lo hold m innul at onco ninny in¬ 
tellectual sitimlicma and rclcrcnccs* (See 


Activity; Emotion; Inteiu^st; Motive; 
Motoii Processes ) 

Concentration. — Tho need to act in older 
to satisfy needs is the chief fact 01111 any normal 
organization of mental life. The overt ac¬ 
tivities of the child, whether constructive or 
merely expressive, aio the basis of unity in the 
child's life He selects information and gives 
an order and lelationship to factB as the prac¬ 
tical exigencies of hi a own social life diet (it c 
Tho cento\ of the school curriculum is not in 
any subject (geogiaphy, history, science, or 
literature), but in the child's native needs. 
Out of his needs he gathers intelligence from 
every quarter; facta gathered to meet real 
necessities aie readily correlated by Ilia use 
of them. Ho has no sense of cvoasin£ aca¬ 
demic boundaries between geography, history, 
reading, etc His knowledge is differentiated 
into special aspects (studies or subjects) only 
aa continued accumulation and comparison of 
facta finally suggest the economy of auoh 
classification (natmc study, geography, physi¬ 
cal geo gi up by, political geogiuphy, etc), 
If he ceases to become conscious of ceifcain 
types of skill because they have become 
mattcis of habit, it is because efficient action 
on his part, no longer requuca the consciousness 
of them as special emphases 01 school subjects 
(mimianriup, spelling, phonetic reading, etc.) 
(Sac Concentration; Coordination; Con- 
uepation, Differentiation of Studies; 
Unity.) 

Apperception —The need to perceive his 
own situation is essential to a child tho 
moment hia capacity for action fads him. 
He does not normally fit at observe hia situa¬ 
tion and then interpict it. Selective attention 
opeiatcs the moment he observes one thing 
as opposed to another The selection has 
been determined by his mental constitution, 
hia experiences, and his existing systems of 
thougliL, all of which have given his jnind a 
M iot J ’ in one particular diifiction or another. 
Tho situation is not essentially different when 
the LDacher intervenes, selecting experiences 
to be shown the child by demon stint ion or 
told him in words. The pupil's nature, his 
experience, and hia mental make-up determine 
whnt the teacher should select foi presentation 
Lo the child, in order that attention and un¬ 
derstanding ensuo. What the child can learn 
depends upon hia previous knowledge. The 
teaclici must constantly refci to tho assimila¬ 
tive power of tho chilirs equipment to Boloct 
the cxpeucnces, the piescntauon uf which is 
to be educative This normal law of the 
pci cep rive process of tlio mind, when ic- 
stated as a principle for the teacher's control 
of the learning process is termed the principle 
of apperception (See Apperception; Per¬ 
ception; ConnE nation.) H S 
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TEACHING, PROFESSION OF — 
Teaching its n voontion lias been lcgardccl ns 
one of the four traditional professions, It 
shares this accepted position along with the 
practice of law, theology, and medicine, Ow¬ 
ing to the great number oT persona employed 
in public school, teaching, the wide tonitory 
over which they are scattered, the inadequate 
picparntion of many of them, nnd the slioi L 
period of service clurniclcrislic of the pro¬ 
fessional life of the tcachci, it has been difficult 
to develop and maintain a thoroughly well- 
organized professional consciousness, oxpicss- 
mg itself in the recognition of a definite senes 
of piofessiomd ideals and an explicit code of 
piofessional ethics 

Thcic aic certain umikcd eh ante tens Lies of 
professional practice applicable to teaching 
which are attaining an increasing recognition. 
(1) Tlioic is a widespread liolief that one of 
the fundamental conditions of professional 
seivice is found in the changing nature of 
educational problems. The chief work of tho 
tcachci is to adjust to n constantly changing 
and growing human natmc, as that of the educa¬ 
tional administrator is to meet the needs of a 
continually evolving social life, The focus of 
the educator's attention must be upon tho vary¬ 
ing elements of his situation, and Llio practice of 
the profession must in consequence bo charac¬ 
teristically progiessivc rnLlici than tiaditional; 
thoughtfuL rather than habitual. To become 
mechanical in the school system is at once 
to cease to bo professional The essence of 
professional practice lies in its aitful concrete 
adjustments to constantly Vh^ing Biluationa, 
pioblcma or cnsea requiring tho invention of 
new technique or the modification, of old 
methods 

This principle gives special sanction to that 
current opinion which opposes a system of 
picparing educators to teach oi supervise 
merely through the skill acquired by practical 
apprenticeship. The required flexibility de¬ 
mands a broader training iji tho basal subjects 
which interpret educational facLors, and^ in 
the philosophy of education which emphasizes 
fundamental assumptions, relations, and prin¬ 
ciples, 

(2) Such an interpretation of the educa¬ 
tional function denmnds that the teacher be 
given a preliminary equipment winch will 
guarantee resourcefulness adequate to meet 
the constant series of unsolved pedagogical 
and sociological problems mheient in cduca- 


Lionnl work Because the teaching group is 
specially charged wiLU responsibility, its ip- 
s ou reef nines s must be of a kind superior to 
that of iaymen, it must express itself in cx- 
poi t knowledge and skills This second pro¬ 
fessional ideal involves the standard that nil 
educational work is an expert acrvicc In the 
ease of tho oidinary classroom toucher tho 
demand is for four things (1) scholarship, 

(2) pedagogical technique, (3) sucinl values, 
nnd (4) personality Tho tenoher does not deni 
inciely with knowledge or truth; lie doaly with 
the personal and social values of truth TIio 
teacher must therefore add to adequate scholar¬ 
ship superior .social attitudes nnd ldcaR As 
tho former is transmitted by the conscious 
pedagogical technique llus latlni is transmuted 
chiefly thiough the unconscious methods of 
personal Influence. lienee m the practical 
work of selecting and appointing tenchns the 
expert qualities demanded arc moio numerous 
mid specific than ordinaly courses of training 
and ceitificntioii examinations would acem Lo 
indicate 

(3) Professional service is to bo distinguished 
from noii-professionul employment in more 
than the viuying conditions of its work nnd tho 
wide expert iLaouvccfulncss required. It hns 
a roc ini .significance not attained by oLher 
kinds of woik, which requires that its service 
be pci formed with a consciousness thaL fo¬ 
cuses on social wclfnro rather than on personal 
profit. Enhance into a profession is entrance 
into a specific ncrvnntslup, where the ends of 
Bocicty arc dominant. To comnwraiaUze law, 
medicine, Lhcology, or teaching is simply to 
serve sei Rail rather than social ends There 
may be a large personal return, bub it is sub- 
oidinnte in consciousness to the a ati si action 
of service rendered The sanction for tins 
third piofessionnl ideal is found in the large 
ciTcot of good or bad teaching Teachers 
do more tlinn earn or fail to earn their per¬ 
sonal livings, they incidcnLnlly and inevitably 
alTecL large or fundamental matters Buck as the 
state of civlhaation, the morality of a genera¬ 
tion, or the social jmlcnti all tics of the individ¬ 
uals taught lienee, Hiotc is a prevalent socinl 
suspicion of teachers' oi gnnizalions which mako 
nu economic return the chief bond or union 
On tho other hand, free sanction is given to 
voluntary or other associations of teachers 
which mft.We tho improvement of proftsbionnl 
service the chief end, oven though the second¬ 
ary efforts of such organizations aie Lo piovidc 
pensions, adequate tenuie, and bolter salaries 

(4) Tlic final condition of nil professional 
service is that it must be performed inn human 
medium, where human personalities arc to be 
icYcrcnccd as ends as well. as utilized aa 
means All professional service is oharno 
terized by tlic fact that tho human element is 
present in such degree ns to require special 
ethical conventions for tho cotiLtoI oi tho 
conduct of the case. This is to guarantee 
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thrA 11 d important human rights shall be 
violated, and to guarantee n more effective 
positive professional eotipciation It follows 
that all well-developed jnofcssions have an 
accepted and effective code of professional 
cth\c3 determining tins relations of the prac¬ 
titioner to each body or human being? involved 
in his practice, 

Professional Ethics —Though a number 
of local teachers' organisations ih the United 
States have formulated stMenrnuts of profes¬ 
sional ideals and codes of professional ethics 
(e g code or eLlucs of the Illinois Town and 
City SuperintendGnIs) there is for American 
teachers as a whole, noLhmg similar to the 
11 Principles of medical ethics ,J the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association, or the " Principles 
of professional practice and the canona of 
cklucs ” formulated i>y the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects. There arc, however, cer¬ 
tain basic principles which M'e gradually 
acquiring a wide if not a general acceptance) 
among American teachers. The Following aro 
among the most important of those — 

It is the posiLive piofessional obligation of 
every tcaohcr (1) to cooperate with all educa¬ 
tional officials on all measures designed for the 
establishment find maintenance of high stand¬ 
ards of professional preparation and service 
(2) To assist in preserving the prerogatives of 
expert educational officials which me designed 
to safeguard (a) the sclecUon, elimination, 
promotion, demotion, and nsrigirment of 
teachers, (6) the formulation and execution of 
tile course or study, (c) the choice of textbooks 
and other professional school aids and supplies, 
and (d) other expert educational functions. 
(’A) To regard the chief profeabioiuil official 
of the particular administrative system as the 
proper medium of communication beLwcon the 
teachers nnd the board, or between the board 
and book houses, supply houses, and others 
interested in the schools from a commercial 
standpoint. 

lb is unprofessional for a toucher (1) to 
apply Tot a position which is not vacant, 
(2) to oiler any argument or exert any influ¬ 
ence toward his appointment to % position 
other than that of professional fiLness, (3) to 
accept a position dining the contractual period 
of an appointment without giving knowledge 
of interest nnd iiUcmlioii to the superintendent 
and ha aid of education, (d] to cater mla any 
obligation, financial or otherwise, which would 
interfere with his freedom to exercise hia best 
expert judgment in all matters touching profes¬ 
sional efficiency. H. S 

TEACHING THROUGH VERSIFICA¬ 
TION.— See Ve nsi fication, Teaching By, 


TEACHING, TYPES OF* — The theory 
of the tenohing process is currently discussed 
iu two ways, either (1) in terms of the pnn- 


ciples of teaching, or (2) nv terms of the various 
types of concrete method A principle of 
teaching is always a rule of pioceclure bnsed 
upon some gcncinhzed aspect; it does not 
usually take into account the other principled 
that will be actively involved the moment 
an attempt is made to apply the single prim 
ciplc under consideration A type oF teaching 
method, on the other hand, always deals with 
a Complo* of applied pnneiplesj it is an actual 
operation wherein all the necessary principles 
are actively imbedded. Here one typo is 
differentiated from another because of some 
dominant characteristic j This differentiating 
cluuacter is not necessarily some dominating 
principle of teaching applied in the method. 
It may be of various soits, Sometimes it is 


a principle, as in the inductive lesson, again, 
it may bo the material used (objective lesson), 
or the chief function (assignment lesson), 
or the mode of communication used (oral 
lesson), eta, 

Each type of teaching represents some spe¬ 
cialization in method, anil like nil specialized 
device? acquit ca certain limitations along 
with it* advantages For this rensa n tio special 
method lias a valid universal application. 
Each hns a local application of hiih value, 
but requites in any considerable touching Bpan 
to bo supplemented by other teaching types. 
Sometimes a single type of teaching movement 
or lesson may extend ovei seveinl class periods 
(os when an examination or Inborn lory dem¬ 
onstration is continued over several days), 
or, ag is moio usually the ense, a number of 
types of teaching occur in rapid succession 
within a single class exercise (as the spelling 
period devoted to word study may give the 
following succession, recitation, assignment, 
study, practice, examination, assignment). 
(See Recitation, Method of.) 

There are a number of Conditioning factors 
in every teaching pioacss. There is the child 
at one and of the situation and society at the 
other. And foi the purpose of bringing these 
two terminal faclois into integral lolation, 
thcic are certain intermediating factors, the 
experiences potential in the course of study and 
the teacher who is to control them. Usually, 
though not always, types of teaching are 
classified from the standpoint of these two 
intermediating factois. One teaching method 
differs from another because the clucE experi¬ 
ence in oho ca?o is with sense experiences 
(object lesson), and in anothei with gen¬ 
eralizations (inductive lesson). Again two 
methods differ because the teacher's immediate 
purposes vary. Some times he Wishes to test 
knowledge (examination lesson), and again, 
to develop it (development lesson), and still 
later to fix it (drill lesson) Naturally these 
classifications overlap (e g, objective, inductive, 
and deductive development lessons). Often, 
the medium of experience is taken as a basis 
(object, oral, or written lessons). But u differ- 
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cntifltiou of types (I) in terms of difference 
of Llio dominant type of cxpenoncc, find (2) in 
Lerms of the difference of the teacher's proxi¬ 
mate purposes, offeiB n. convenient classifica¬ 
tion foi the discussion of the vnnous types 
of teaching now in common use 

Expression. — In the beginning children 
learn chiefly by doing things, 01 by expiring 
themselves. It is the most natural meLhod 
of tuition To respond with bodily movement 
is highly instincLive, nncl even those 1 espouses 
which seem to have no overt qualities are 
accompanied by motor attitudes, or incipient 
notions. In consequence, expressive methods 
have a dominant place in leaching young 
children, pnrtAcultniy m the early mfihldy of 
unfamiliar situations Such a thcoiy would 
give plays and games, dramatization, manual 
eonbtruetiou, drawing, painting, and modeling 
a lingo place in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. The subjects which provide oppor¬ 
tunity for learning tluoagh expression oi doing 
oughL therefore to be favored The important 
thing is to arouse cxpicssion by stimulating 
the real interests of cfuldicn, tho.se that ame 
out ol thou own personal and social life 
Fullness of cxpiession requires fullness of 
interest The danger of the school is that it 
will too curly call for lestricted and narrow 
types of motor 1 espouses, the sninllei move¬ 
ments of throat mul mouth, hand and eye. 
Again the range of expressive oppoi tunities in 
school life is too narrow It is now chiefly 
verbal, whereas it should give every possible 
outlet from dancing to song, man uni work to 
sociable play Too frequently one type of 
response is demanded and encouraged' when 
another is really more efficient for learning. 
Thus it is better to map out a location than 
Lo describe it in woids The appropriate 
oxpicssion will generally show up defective 
knowledge, font is a mode of testing knowledge 
na well ns obhiming it Expression aids in 
giving organization to knowledge by eliminat¬ 
ing unneeded facts, subordinating less essential 
ones, and relating and ordcung knowledge in 
the farm icquivcd for effective actLou, (See 

Action Work; Expression; Motor Educa¬ 
tion, MoTon Phocesses ) 

Practice — The axpi cssivc type of teaching 
has an ndditonal worth in Lliat it gives the 
chdd his fiist command over the technique of 
action The child's action may fail because 
his knowledge or technical skill falls short of lus 
need He must focus attention on the acquisi¬ 
tion of the skill necessary to satisfy lus situa¬ 
tion This involves the use of the practice 
activity lime the tea chin g of form is merely 
preliminary and incidental to teaching execu¬ 
tion Having given the pupil a clear controll¬ 
ing image 01 model ns to what is to be done, 
so that ho can select Ins successful activities 
by some definite standard, the teacher musd 
then gumantee an interested lcpctition. The 
teacher should do cveiyLlnng possible to add 


to the child's satisfaction when he improves 
or achieves Ins result Praise and other social 
satisfactions should lcenforco llie more primi¬ 
tively natural 0110 s Care must be exercised 
not to be ovcitechnical, Llmt is, io lcquire 
the child to master more techniques and skills 
than he sees any use for in accomplishing 
his ends Tins is the characteristic cnor of 
the teacher dealing with penmanship, drawing, 
nncl manual construction lie (IciiimuIe a 
perfection of execution which lie doc-s not Lake 
the trouble io make the child (1 cm re; instead 
be imposes the btandard, the child Iobcb in¬ 
terest, and the work becomes wasteful. (Sec 
Drill; IIujit, Writinu ) 

Objectification — Hut the fniluic of the 
child in tie Lion or expression may be more 
fundamental limn u mere lack or technical 
skill or executive power He may lack an 
appiccinlion of the conditions under winch 
he is trying to act The school must therefore 
provide adequate intellectual appreciation 
of the circumstances in hand The apprccift- 
Uoimeedcd may bo of various sorts, extending 
from a clear knowledge of nudities (repreheated 
by clear images, concepts, generalizations, nnd 
relations) to a comprehension of modes of 
intellectual procedure, If the compichcnsion 
is to be given chiefly thioiigh a sense perception 
that is Lo give dear mi ages, w e have the ob¬ 
jective type of teaching. This includes the 
object lessons and observations of the lowest 
guides, school excursions, laboratory experi¬ 
ments, demonsLialion work, and mnp, model, 
graph, and picLurc work In fact, all work with 
objects, whetlier merely observed oi actively 
handled, is to lie included undei objcctivo 
tenching Objective teaching Bhould be ru 
method of fundamental nnd wide use with liltla 
children Active abseivuLion, that is, the 
gaining of clear images uvuIcy conditions of 
actual manipulation of tilings, should be pm- 
ticularly sticsscd Hut the con elation or 
active cxpvessivc work and objectification. is 
not meicly with youth, it has a mom exact 
placing lf'casociaLed with new aspects or ex¬ 
po ncncG. llclatlvcly speaking, the child ia 
young to the subject if it is new and Bliango 
to him. Again, it must not be assumed that 
an aimless looking At things is good objectifica¬ 
tion Attention is selective; and pm pose nnd 
infccicsb must bo present in all objective work 
to provide the basis for proper selection and 
oi ganization- The objccLivo method of teach¬ 
ing finds its largest application in the natural 
sciences, but its use may bu considerably 
extended in the luimaiuatic studies which tend 
toward abstract and verbal Licutmcnt. (Sec 
Object Teaching; ^Visual. Aids; also Excur¬ 
sions; Experimentation; IjUioiiatory ) 
Induction, — The understanding prerequi¬ 
site to action may be that of summarizing laws, 
Bi mil jiri lies e nib lacing many experiences. The 
attempt to Leach a child gcncml truths from 
particuhu facts is an inductive type of toach- 
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Ing Tko bn Big of such an activity may bo 
in active cxpciicncca with t things, or with 
mere obsoivnLionB, again it may be with 
abstract qualities rmd with lmvs of legs wide 
nppticability than tha wider truth one geeks 
Itg movement is ncioss the whole cognitive 
domain wherever One passes from dtitii to 
intciprctatioiij whether the desired product 
he nn idea, concept, relationship, olisti 1 action, 
principle, or judgment, Like objective work, 
it hns A- relatively larger use in. the natural 
sciences than in the humanities, but the appeal 
to data ns a means of arriving at conclusions is 
of large importance in history, civiCB, etc , where 
Uve very complexity of the held and tha exist¬ 
ence of human prej udices, peiscuul, traditional, 
and conventional, obscuic sound conclusions. 

Tn using inductive methods of teaching, 
several principles suggest Lhc appropriate 
procedure. (1) make the pioblcm to bo investi¬ 
gate cl perfectly deal ; (2) provide enough 
concreto facts so tlmt the essential element is 
repeated with sufficient frequency to be im¬ 
pressed, and the concomitant eLementa suffi¬ 
ciently varied bo tlmfc no 011 c of them wilt be re¬ 
membered- (3) aid the child to emphasize the 
likenesses by making the common elements as 
obtrusive ns possible anil by contrasting the 
unlike ness ca, (4) get the child to formulate Ilia 
coiiclufllong as a tentative judgment, attaching 
the appropriate word or phrase to nssist in re¬ 
tention, (5) have him verify the conclusion 
by testing it with additional particular eases 
Theso suggestions on the method of inductive 
teaching have been given formal pedagogical 
BUtement by tho followers of Kvvbtut, who 
have stated them AS the ff five foimal Steps of 
the recitation.” {See Rpcsvation, Mwhio® 
of; Steps, Five Foumad,) TJicsd five sugges¬ 
tions or stages of (l) preparation, (2) presenta¬ 
tion, (3) comparison and abaUactioiij (4-) 
generalization, and (5) application, coricapoud 
in a general way to the hints ofTcied above 

Teaching by types ia nn abbreviation of in¬ 
ductive teaching, where the chief shortoinng 
of tlio process is made in the presentation of 
data, Instead of a wide and variable senes of 
ertment data being used, a single ca^e may 
c made tho subject of study. The case 
selected must, however, be a highly represent¬ 
ative one, mid Ilia teacher's control must be 
increased in order that the analysis of elements 
may be made 5 >q as to obscure tho irrelevant 
and emphasize the ohfiractcnatic I actors The 
stage of illustration, verification, or application 
must usually he extended to make sure the 
gonernhzntion of the type hns been accurately 
grasped. Teaching by types is usually em¬ 
ployed 1 U) where it \a impossible or incon¬ 
venient to use many particular cases, or (2) 
where the children are old enough to be well 
schooled in a full indue live method mid arc 
capahle of comprehending that the typo \S 
representative of wider data, or (3) where 
there is a largo need la economize time 
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Inductive teaching has been given a very 
extended use by thP educational lefoimer It 
has in consequence been held to have a wider 
application than is tho case. It has Usurped 
tho place of other modes of teaching more 
efficient in dealing with habit foima(;ion r 
emotional appreciation, etc. Often the method 
13 abused It is made a form of instruction 
through which the teacher pusses information, 
rflthci than a mode of tho pupils experience 
and thought, Sometimes it has been required 
of childicn when they have not and cannot 
get tho data requisite to generalize for them¬ 
selves, (See Induction; TytE Study; also 
Geqgu^pky, tectum on Methods of Teaching, j 

Deduction. — The pupil's lack may not 
be of knowledge to be derived objcclivuly or 
inductively He may have his concrete case 
oi problem very definitely in mind, ho may 
have possession of nil the laws or principles 
which have n bearing on his difficulty; but he 
doesn't know pieciscly which of tho various 
principles now in mind apply oi do not apply to 
the etiao in hand His need is to relate prin¬ 
ciple ■? mid concrete difficulty Lie wishes to 
know which particular principles apply to his 
unsolved concrete situation The problem 
may arise directly uufc of the need to act on 
a given difficulty. Or it may appear in tho 
ioim of an intelkctunl curiosity incited by an 
experience winch calls for explanation Again, 
it may he that one must picpaie himself for 
action by making oui ft plan or policy that will 
be vnlid because the significance of the fact 
can be interpreted m ndviuicc. In deductive 
teftchmg, the import ant things aio (1) to have 
a clear comprehension of the chief elements in 
the problem to be solved, (2) to examine each 
of the principles which the data call to mind, 
estimating them by theiv i elation to the de¬ 
ments of the problem, (3) when the pupiL Jins 
identified his case with his principle, to get 
hun to formulate his tentative inference; and 
(4) to influence the child to check up hia in¬ 
ference by other knowledge which he nlready has 
or may obtain from people and fcexK Tho four 
suggestions here given have sometimes been 
oalled the steps of the deductive lesson- 
As teaching by tyjica ia an abbreviated in¬ 
ductive method, so teaching by topics ia a 
shortened deductive mode of teaching. As 
the presentation of the type ia a ready-made 
siimmai}'' of the logically necessary data, so 
an outline of topics is a ready-made summary 
of the relations between topics mid sub topics, 
And once more the shoitencd sfcngo of thought 
must be compensated for by extended verifi¬ 
cation. Tho child grasps the meaning of each 
major topic nnd minor topic to assure himself 
that the relation suggested is coricct. Tho 
dnne^r is that the child will merely commit 
the facts and memoriae the order without 
actually seeing thu relation between a concreto 
case and the mole general concept or move¬ 
ment winch includes it. 
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The deductive made of instiuctinn is chiefly 
valuable for practical situations where quick 
response 13 nccosaary The inductive method 
is slow, the method of nifciciicc rapid, I 11 
physical or moinl cn cumbtancci where un- 
ucstioned laws or standards arc involved, the 
cduotivo mode is highly efficient Children 
will give more ready responses 111 deductive 
teaching, but they will also moie often guc*s 
Not the inference, but the verification, must be 
stressed to make the deductive process of 
teaching really thoughtful In tho natural 
sciences young children should he taught ob¬ 
jectively nnd inductively more often than 
deductively, because they lack the experiences 
and principles necessary foi deductive thought 
As they grow older, more particularly ns they 
become more experienced with 0 , subject, they 
ought to make a larger use of deduction 
Thus deductive teaching is much used in. his¬ 
tory, geography, And other subjects where 
many principles and limited data arc avail¬ 
able In tho natural sciences, liinthenuitica, 
any, it becomes of increasing prominence as 
the elementary facts and minor principles arc 
innstcicd (See Induction; Topical Method )' 

Formal Association — In all the foregoing 
discussion of types of tcachiug, it has been im¬ 
plied that learning has been accomplished 
through some mode of direct experience, that is, 
through action and observation, and reflection 
upon the same. But while this dircefc mode or 
learning (indiiecb method of teaching) is fun¬ 
damental, it is not the final 01 tho dominant 
mode of getting experiences at school The 
school child obtains most of his experiences 
vicailoilsly, i e, fiom othois thiough the 
medmm of verbal communication, He is told 
things (oral method) or he rends about them 
(textbook method). Bub before he is capable 
of being taught directly by the teacher, who 
attempts to transmit ideas, principles, etc,, to 
him, he must master the conventionalities of 
language, lie must undci stand tho formal lin¬ 
guistic symbols, so that words (spoken 01 
printed) mean something to him. The oral 
symbols arc gotten icadily enough since speech 
tends to lie associated with all the child's 
normal social activities with tilings and affairs 
no cannot easily detect the experiential as¬ 
sociates of the written or printed symbol 
Parent 01 teacher must g° out of Ins way to 
give the child the meaning of these forma 
Thus, just because life does not provide for 
incidental instruction 111 these formal associa¬ 
tions beLween printed symbols and meanings, 
the school was established, This accident of 
tho school's establishment has inndc formal 
instiuction traditionally the first and main 
function of the prnnaiy glades In conse¬ 
quence, formal instiuction lias been taken out 
of its normal setting among other experiences, 
In consequence, foimal instruction lifts tended 
to teach n symbol, manner, ot practice out of 
relation to function and need. The whole re- 
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form movement in modem education hns been 
n prolonged attempt to restore tho formal sub¬ 
jects (reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic) 
and formal ins Unction to then appiopnnfco 
relationship with tilings ami actions in the 
real woild. Tho formal subjects, in fact, arc 
no longer " foimal " in the traditional sense, 
they are full of contentj 1 c associated mean¬ 
ings Primarily f 0111 ml instruction is nil effort 
to perfect an association among (1) an experi¬ 
ence 01 meaning, (2) an oiftl or spoken symbol, 
and (3) a printed 01 written symbol. The 
laws of mental association are therefore the 
bahis of the principles tlint control the formal 
lesson. The factors usually given for efficient 
recall of associations mc 1 (1) primacy of impres¬ 
sion, (2) intensity, (3) [rcqucucy, (4) recency, 
and, (5) degree of satisfaction ensuing on the 
formation or the association or Us recall 
These laws or association suggest the following 
principles of teaching. (1) see that the first 
impmssiona and associations aif* the desired 
ones, (2) sec that the perception of the associa¬ 
tion and its recall arc motivated by some real 
need that will insure focal attention, (3) re¬ 
pent the experiences as often as efficient in¬ 
terest can be maintained 111 Lhe drill of the 
recall, (4) apply the facts often enough by 
way of lcviow to gufiiantee the peimaneiicy of 
the association, (5) make success and failure 
in 1 ecnll significant to Llie child. 

The cunent errori in formal instruction 
nre (1) not Lo guarantee adequate motive 
foi acquiring the form, (2) failure to assure its 
connection with rcaL meanings, and (3) the 
danger of omitting Koine of the associates 
needed to make the appreciation and use of 
the foim completely efficient (See Hbadwo, 
Teaching Beoinnbtis; Spelling, Teaching 

OF.) 

Study, — The teacher is inteicstcd that tlia 
child shall get something moio than sense ex¬ 
periences, generalizations, correct inferences, 
and symbolic forma. He is interested tlmb 
the pupil understand the means, both objec¬ 
tive and mental, by which he may, by himself, 
geek knowledge, arrive ab valid reflections, 
determine pronunciations and spellings, acquire 
lmbits, memories, skills, etc. He must be 
taught how to study. To this end, he must 
be instructed in tho technique of studying 
exactly as a runner must know coirect form 
befoie he can practice running to good effect. 
The study lesson is to bo contvasLcd with 
ordinary instruction because the chief interest 
in the first case is in mastering the technique 
by which knowledge, habits, ole., are gotten, 
rnthor than in acquiring the products them¬ 
selves Childien do learn methods of study 
by imitating the instructor’s method of teach¬ 
ing, particularly when the method employed 
is developmental, 1 e where the child is taught 
conclusions in close connection with the evi¬ 
dences therefor 

Dy lepeatcdly going through tho procedure 
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the pupil may incidentally acquire the method, 
Blit the study lesson delibciaLdy aims Lo 
develop the method itself to the child. The 
range of these techniques of self-direction 
which may bo taught thn child nrc ns varied 
na the leaching process iUelf The child may 
be t a light the technique of mcmauzmg a 
poem, the use of the dictionaiy or cyclopedia, 
or the processes involved in good inductive or 
deductive thinking The technique may be 
accomplished bj r much overt activity and fixed 
singes of procedmo (og. consulting tile dic¬ 
tionary) when it is readily checked and con¬ 
trolled by tho teacher, or it may be chiefly an 
inner mental nativity, with an exceedingly 
variable procedure (eg, solving a pioblcm in 
arithmetic) whon it is necessary foi the teacher 
to exorcise the aildicinl coufciaf which came a 
from having tho child tell wlmt he \s thinking 
The various technique a of study and the sug¬ 
gestions and cautions which go with them 
arc suggested by each type of teaching treated, 
Tar the teaching ait is detoimined by the laws 
or Lhe learning piacess (SecHADiT; Memory, 
Study, also Deduction; Induction) 

Teaching childicn to direct their own mental 
activities hag chiefly dealt with inductive mid 
deductivo thinking in connection with test- 
books and other special devices of schoolroom 
life The fallowing foctors aid in developing 
the <dukl J b> pcwcr for independent study, 
(1) the child mind have incentives foi study, 
largely from lhe weeds of his own lifts; {%) the 
process must bo initiated by tho presence of 
a mrdadjustment due to the fnihiTD of old 
responses or the presence of new situations; 
(3) thq child should be encouraged to summon 
lus fullest rcsouiccs, bringing all his pertinent 
knowledge (facts or pimeipjes) to bear on the 
situation; (4) the need of opcn-muuledncss to 
new facts that apparently contiovert lin tent¬ 
ative conclusions must be urged; (5) the ideala 
of fail ness, thoroughness and accuracy in 
accumulating Curthci data from people, hanks, 
observations, and experiments must bo in- 
mated upon; (6) he must be oncomagcd to bo 
cautious enough to suspect his own data, and 
to be skeptical of evidences and faolulions 
offered by others; (7) the ligitl selection and 
oigniuznlion ol knowledge oil the basis of 
lolevancy must bo fostcicd, (S) the habit of 
verification should be thcnouglily pcifectcd, and 
(0) Lhe student should bo absolutely familiar 
with the tools of study (dictioriaiie^. cyclopedias, 
gazetteers, year books, etc ),ciad habituated with 
the most economical methods of using them, 
The study type of teaching in one form or 
another is applicable to all the school subjects. 
It ia move iciuYdy used m some fields than in 
others, more particularly where data me con- 
crctu and available lb pci forms an inciens- 
ingly valuable function as tho child grows 
older, inasmuch ns it Frees lum from dependence 
on the teacher and develops an independent 
powci foi sclf-dircction. (Sco Study, Thought.) 
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Discipline — The school docs not aim nt 
intellectual responses alone, it calls Tor emo¬ 
tional responses «s well. These responses of 
attitude are peculiarly important in the domain 
of moral education. In the school the prob¬ 
lem of discipline constantly underlies all teach¬ 
ing. Ill ifc9 preventive aspects it ia always 
theic, in its coircctivo phases it is always 
latent, and may became, an active dominant 
problem at any moment Disciplining, while 
designed for obtaining iminmhnto order, is also 
an educative process Like ideas, emotions 
develop under exercise and resulting 1 satis¬ 
faction, and become weakened under neglect 
or resulting dissatisfaction Unlike ideas 
howover, emotions cannot bo diicc tly handled 
and controlled Tho method of treatment is 
iiicliiecfc; an emotion is developed, repressed, 
or lectins tract ed chiefly through hn lulling its 
cognitive qc motor associates, The mefftcacy 
of direct picnmngcd moinl teaching is bused 
on ouv inability to manipulate the emotions in 
n dnect manner In gcnoinl, there arc three 
modes of controlling the emotions underlying- 
behavior: (1) exemplary contiol, where the 
emotion is cominumcnfccd through example, 
suggestion, and imitation The strength of the 
teachers personality lies in ita power ns n, sug¬ 
gestive example This influence of persona 
on cluldien Lhrough the constant suggestion of 
values and through pleasurable and unplcas- 
urablc icactions upon their expressions of 
attitude 18 auc of the most powciful clibcipli- 
n ary foi cos, (2) Ideational contiol, where tho 
idua usually nssociuted with the desired emo¬ 
tion is recalled so ns to exercise both tho idea 
and its associated attitude, Thus, the types 
of litcintuia one reads habitually oi the sub¬ 
jects of convcisntion to which one constantly 
rooms, tend to fix his values and nlcnla All 
argument or persuasion, with n refractory 
pupil, is an attempt to redirect emotions 
through ideas. (3) Expressive control, where 
the emotion is cK&iciacd by expression through 
its chnrnc tens tic bodily response This mode 
of control is one of the most important, mid 
may be used in vanous ways, each of which 
is to be found in traditional schoolroom prac¬ 
tice. (a) Provide opportunity for noting out 
every desirable emotion, (6) reward dcsimblc 
cxpicaaiQiis; (e) neglect theunclcsiiable response, 
by keeping it free fioni the stimulus that sets 
it o(T; (cl) inhibit it by meeting every undesir¬ 
able expicssion with a painful reaction upon 
it, (c) substitute a channel of desirable re¬ 
sponse for the one which is offensive. In 
general! tl\o controls which operate thiough 
suggestion redirect tho emotion better than 
those which suppress or evade it; the hotter 
schools therefore favor the suggestive, persua¬ 
sive, and subsLitutional methods oF correcting 
wronp emotional attitudes nnd their accom¬ 
panying acts (See Discipline; Emotion; 
School Management) 

Appreciation. — Tho emotional responses 
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with which education deals include tl\c 
[esthetic responses which rrcuoatc lather than 
stir men; eg beauty, luimoi, etc Tho 
quality wg call " good taste " is a subtle emo¬ 
tional pioducb best goUen indirectly, Tho 
oppoilumty for developing " good form " and 
" good taste 11 is everywhcic picsonL at bchuol, 
blit like morality, taste n best gotten ng a by¬ 
product There aic special opportunities and 
occasions when it is most likely to he develop oil, 
eg in the periods devoted to music, hteintuio, 
aucl fine ait^ and duimgthc giaup celeb rail on* 
of the school, its sociable occasions, its morn- 
ing assemblies, and special festivals Of all the 
qualities of mind that the school may develop, 
taste is most dependent upon spontaneous 
porsonal interest. Compulsion or any sort 
destroys the sense ol enjoyment. It cannot 
be commanded, U may bo suggested Tho 
teacher and the environment may suggest it. 
but they must first possess it. Thus good 
taste in one's euriounding leads to iinitation 
The tcachci may convoy moio real matlieUc 
appreciation through the suggestions of lud 
voico, co nn ten an ce, gcsluie, and othei natuial 
expressions, than by any exclamations of sen¬ 
timental rumination or intellectual analysis of 
the technique which is the basis of the artistic 
construction In Tact, sentimentality and ovci- 
analysis actually uiterfeic with true jpsthetio 
appreciation. An intellectual appiecinlion of 
the stmefcure of the fine aits may be deliber¬ 
ately planned and attained ab will in the lino 
arU period, but like all alfectiva states, tho 
esthetic attitude develops in the background 
and among the inteistices of all such teach¬ 
ing Our control is chiefly in providing normal 
conditions of enjoyment, and then avoiding 
specific conditions which we know to be de- 
stHicfclVC lo tho development of ^theric 
feeling (Sea Aesthetics; Apt in Education; 
Litbiiatutie, Instruction in ) 

The types of teaching indicated above are 
baled chiefly on tho natuio of tho subject- 
mat ter or tho state of consciousness mvolved. 
Tlum that are dilTorcii tiations on the basis of 
the teachers' immediate pedagogical purpose 
mb suggested below. 

Instruction, — Direct teaching is known as 
instruction The facts arc conveyed mere or 
lesq cUrootly hom the tcnclior'a mind to tho 
child, objectively, orally } or by readings 
Showing the child the fact or telling him cli- 
rcatly, . without conspicuous attempt to let 
him gain it by himself, is instructing the child. 
Thus all classroom talks, lectin eg, conversa¬ 
tion IcasonB, questioning, or catechetical 
methods are ways of telling the facia to the 
child more or less directly The method of 
instruction ia uactl when tho teacher wishes to 
recall or pieacnfc quickly a mags of information 
necessary for aomo later work. Such instruc¬ 
tion may degoneratG into a verbalism that 
does not really convey knowledge to the child 
Again, tho child may get meic fragments of 
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knowledge from the telling, missing the larger 
points of the discussion or pmcntnlion bccniifae 
iui ia not iuiei cried in the topic or because 
the subject is not licalcd uiLh reference to 
the child's past experiences It js nn eco¬ 
nomical method of ^ traching, but one which 
icquilcs much caution to avoid the waste oT 
sheer inefficiency Any form of telling 01 read¬ 
ing from a book is less safe than such varieties 
of this melliod ns tho question JinrI answer 
method, conversation lessons, etc , because the 
responses by the child permit the teacher to 
check results In the bcbl pinctico nn one 
species of instruction is used, cadi is supple¬ 
mented and safeguarded by iho othcis (Sro 
DrrincT Methods of Teaching ) 

Investigation — At the oppoaiLc exlicmc to 
instiucliun whore knowledge is diioctly con¬ 
veyed to childien, is Llic method of nUowmfi 
the child to Irani things for JiJrnucl/, IIcic, 
tho Icaohei slinuilates mteicst and provides 
the matciiah and inriruincnlh that am needed 
to acquire the facts Such a procedure finds 
its sanction in the dictum ,f Nevci tell a child 
anything Jic enn find out for Jdin«?clf ,F It Jin 9 
hern called the method of discovery ox re¬ 
discovery in elementary mathematics and 
high school science. In history it appears ns 
tho source method, Individual laboratory 
e\pciiwontnhon mid personal manipuJ ahofi 
of materials arc cliffcient forms of indirect 
teaching, wlieic the child's activity is stimu¬ 
lated and the teacher's r61c h reduced to super¬ 
vision, nncl to a minimum of that Often miah 
teaching is inmlignhvc in form, but not in 
spiiit Too often it is a highly disguised way 
of telling the child At imvrate, it is not real 
discovery or rediscovery, for the conditions 
are ao fixed that the needed facts emergO easily 
for the child It is a slow method of acquiring 
knowledge, but a safe one What facts tlio 
child discovers! lie is likely to understand and 
retain It takes account of interest and pro¬ 
vides for initiative and individuality. It ia a 
proper supplement to the method oi instruc¬ 
tion It is least valuable and most wasteful 
when need with young children. (See Dis¬ 
covery, Method cvf; Heuiubtuj Method; 
Induction and Deduction 1 
Development — Occtip^dngn middle ground 
between the methods of instruction nno of in¬ 
vestigation is the developmental mode of teach¬ 
ing. In fact, it a blend of the two types, with 
the effective qualities or each retained and the 
shortcomings largely eliminated Here teacher 
and pupil cooperate, the child being allowed to 
contribute . whcio lie may do bo, and the 
teacher assisting where such is most pi ofitable. 
Where the teacher participates, it 1 b always 
with such a presentation of information ns 
would provide Llic materials in tho order 
which is moat natural for the child in acquir¬ 
ing them The Torm of the presentation dis¬ 
tinctly follows the child's psychological needs, 
stimulating a maximum of activity on tlio 
1 
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pupils part, Eveiywhero the child's interests, 
experiences, and doubts are consulcicd, and 
when, at last, ho acquires the knowledge, ho 
feels that it has a rational basis in his own life. 
He docs not accept it on cvutlionly or tluaugh 
compulsion, but because his own activities 
wisely dircoted by the teacher, tell him ib is 
true. The developmental mode of teaching 
is distinctly indited, ns the teacher manipu¬ 
lates the conditions^ out ol which the fact 
emerges into tho child's consciousness, The 
teacher stimulates and guide 3 without coerc¬ 
ing ai overtoiling, Developmental teaching la 
usually associated with the content subjects 
and is largely blended with inductive, deduc¬ 
tive, and study modes of leal ning It may also 
bo associated with objective, 01 al, and text¬ 
book methods of learning or with a combination 
of aeveml of these (See Developmental 
Methods; Direct Methods qp Teaching ) 
Drill —Tho toaohm'jj purpose in drilling ia 
to guarantee tho automatic) lccognibion or recall 
of an association In tho case of practice, 
winch ia to he distinguished fiom drill (though 
having much ill common with it), tho terminal 
of tho association is some motor activity tho 
Stages of which arc to be freed from the direc¬ 
tion and oontrol of consciousness. The ter¬ 
minal of drill may be nn associated idea oi 
form, of which tho mnul i a usually Tnoio or 
lesa aware. Tims, one practices wiiting, draw¬ 
ing, singing, eta, but drills oi\ phonetic read¬ 
ing the nddiUon combmationa, oral spelling, 
and memory gems. The geneinl laws of asso¬ 
ciation guarantee fixation in drill, but these, 
laws require some special modifications for 
application to pr notice work, when they arc 
known as the laws of.habituabion. In prac¬ 
tice one may start with a crude effort and 
gradually approximate pe\ faction; in dviU, one. 
must have the correct impiession from the 
start Tima one may wnto very illegibly at 
the beginning; but 0110 must know that " two 
and thieo (iro fivo J) fiom the start Thus 
practice perfects an nppiox'jmalion of peifcct 
form; while drill fixes a connection already 
accurately made The impose of practice is 
perfection; that of dull is fixation 
When facta arc comprehended, they arc 
already partly fixed The more interesting 
and rational the Comprehension has been, the 
mole nearly fixed is tho series of associates. 
The drill activity succeeds and supplements 
such ndivita as instruction, recitation, study, 
development. It attempts to guaianteo that 
the association which is now efficient, will be 
efficient after a lapao of time, so that ftny 
factor in the group of associates may be readily 
recognized or recalled Among the factors in¬ 
fluencing efficient rcaall aic: (1) the accurooy 
of fcho first impressions, (2) tlic vividness of 
tho impressions, (3) their frequency: (4) then 
recency; (5) the pleasurable or unpleaaurublc 
nature of fclic recall. Long ho fore the drill 
activity enters as such, the Hist impressions 


have been made Intensity of impiession and 
a pleasurable mvard. foi tho right answci are 
psychological fnotois in learning which have 
probably beon heeded in tho walk of develop¬ 
ment. The function. of keeping things re¬ 
viewed belongs dominantly to another type 
of teaching, the review Hence, the drill 
depends upon the principle of frequency which 
it guarantees through repetition of the asso¬ 
ciated impicgsions Traditionally, drill has 
meant lopetifcion exclusively^ and n very mc- 
chsuiLcnl and Cutifa repetition ivt that. Iti 
modem practice it means mcidy emphasis of 
the principle of frequency, and the fullest 
possible uec oi othci secondary fact ora how¬ 
ever slight 

Some of the more impoi tant guiding prin¬ 
ciples foi the use of drill in teaching are tho 
following'. (1) Start with the correct impres¬ 
sions associated in the right practical order 
(2) Be certain no factor necessary in the final 
product is omitted. (3) Rouse jis much in¬ 
terest in or motive for the repetitions ng you 
can. (4) Utilize as many channels of impres¬ 
sion and response as are available. (5) Guard 
against, the* lapses which arise hom caiclcssncss 
or hasto, (6) Give additional attention and 
repetition to elements of special difficulty. 
(7) As drill at iL h best is likely to be monoto¬ 
nous, do not piolong it to the point of diminish¬ 
ing returns. (8) Giadually lengthen the pencils 
between drills, 

Clamming is using the dull exercise ns an 
initial and exclusive mode of learning The 
interest in mastering, tho association is clue to 
tho transient importance of this skill for the 
achievement of some end othci than permanent 
mastery of the connection for itB direct uses to 
the learner. 

While dull is usually associated with this 
association of forms and symbols, it ia different 
from oidinary formal work, because in drill, 
the words or symbols nrc used to help fix a 
Series of facts, whcicns in traditional formal 
work, the older function is to get symbols 
impressed and connected with othci symbols 
nm\ their common meanings Thus in arith¬ 
metical diill the important thing is to connect 
facts in certain, lclationa, % G to know that 
" two times tluce aro Bix,” while in the /omul 
work of spoiling, the chief thing is to get cci- 
taln symbols in a given order, inculently 
guaranteeing other associates of corresponding 
symbols aiid underlying mannings, 1 e. to 
know that the letters t-h-o-u-g-h arc associated 
in a given order, and that they signify what 
we mean when we any #f though " Drill ia 
involved in formal work, ns practice and other 
types of teaching may be. Foi mal work ia an 
attempt to get tho child to learn a oeitnin kind 
of aubjcot-malMr; development, chill, prac¬ 
tice, etc , aro special ways of doing (See Asso¬ 
ciation , Diulli Education and Instruction; 
Formal Work; Had it j PiiacTICe.) 

Recitation. — As its name implies the rcci- 
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tabion is an oral oxeiciso. Its purpose is to 
test tho child's comprehension of a given set 
of experiences, It is most often used to deter¬ 
mine whether or not the pupilB arc ready to 
proceed to the next step The unreadiness re¬ 
vealed j which may bo duo either to defective 
teaching or to inadequate preparation by the 
pupil, may be any sort of psychological defect 
from a lack of clear concrete images to an in¬ 
ability to apply his knowledge, from a wrong 
attitude toward tho subject to a good vctbal 
memory that glibly repeats phrases where 
there are no ideas. 

The recitation used to be a mere hearing of 
lessons for the purpose of judging the child's 
preparation of lug work during the study 
period or a-b home. Now it is just much a 
judgment upon tho tcachoi's skill Whera 
once it was used largely to the exclusion of 
othci types of schoolroom activity, it is now 
itself greatly subordinated As an cxeicise it 
follows any activity designed to give tho child 
additional power, and reveals defects winch it 
immediately proceeds to ooirtfct. Duiing the 
recitation, obscure points are cleared up, 
gcuei alucitions given further illustrations, de¬ 
tails given supplementation, and knowledge 
flummnriBcd Usually, though not always, tho 
recitation tests comparatively small units of 
teaching and learning, aa the written examina¬ 
tion covers a wider field In tlie broadest 
sense, howcvei, the iccitation (bo called) may 
test out the knowledge of the child through 
objective construction, written answers, or 
other means singly or combined But the usual 
recitation is oul, n ,f question-and-anawer " 
method, winch when it aims at inducing or 
infeil’iiig additional knowledge from what the 
child nliendy possesses, becomes a ff Socintic 
method ” Topical outlines prepared by the 
teacher or children arc often made the bnsiq 
for recitation work, (See Deduction; Ex¬ 
aminations, Recitation, Method of; also 
Tests, Tories Method ) 

Examination —The written recitation or 
examination, as it ig more orten called, usually 
covers a largo unit of teaching and learning 
In consequence it ia usually preceded by a re¬ 
view winch it testa, exactly ns a recitation 
teats a study or development lesson. It ia 
more suitable foi this purpose than the reci¬ 
tation, for iL gives the child time and freedom 
from the immediate consciousness ^ of the 
teacher to organize and formulate his ideas. 
It is more likely to be lacking in internet than 
oral work, and, ns it assumes a certain inde¬ 
pendence of child and teacher, the latter loses 
the opportunity to safeguard the child agamsb 
error and discouragement as those overtake 
him. Far this reason written examinations 
for young children should not be very long. 
The examination qs a final application of the 
study of more mature students is a stimulus 
that leads to the careful recall, organisation, 
and suimnarization of materials previously ac¬ 


quired by small uniLs. The use of the ex¬ 
amination is a distinct economy in places 
where many can perform tho activity (it once, 
as in adding by columns, or where the work 
is more or less individualistic, qs in compo¬ 
sition It is positively neccsaniy aa a means 
of drilling and testing skills which in life at 
large are always demanded in written form, as 
in spelling words 

The examination and recitation arc npph^ 
cable to almost all the achool subjects,though 
in dificrent degree The recitation ia heat for 
young students, the examination finds on in¬ 
creased usefulness with older children Over¬ 
used, these two types of testing inevitably lead 
to cramming and other superficial forms of 
learning (Sec Examination,) 

Review, — The review ib a device to repeat, 
recognize, and renew previous impresMons, 
In terms of tho factors in efficient recall, it 
adds frequency and system to one's associa¬ 
tions Formerly the review was Loo fre¬ 
quently a mere recall of facts previously 
learned, nkind of examination (oral or written) 
in winch facta covering wide units of time were 
called far in the form in which they were 
originally learned Now tlie review is literally 
a re-viewing of the field, as much to establish 
new relations of wide scope ns lo recall the facts 
theme elves Facts are given relative values, 
supGiordinntccl, coordinated, and subordinated. 
bo that the review becomes a summary or all 
that has been learned of a topic and its sub¬ 
topics in the previous lessons The review 
is applicable to all the subjects, but more 
particularly to the content subjects calling 
foi lelntionsof thought, e,g history, geography, 
civics, etc, Here the reviews nrc usually 
conducLcd by the use of abstracts or topical 
outlines, In tho bettor pmeUco, these out¬ 
lines arc an organization of the pupil’s own 
thinking rather than the perfected product 
of teacher or author. 

Practical application, ns well as theoretic 
organization, is used in the conduct of reviews. 
In botany a child nay be asked to identify 
a species new to him. In manual training 
wlicie skills arcinvolvcd along with knowledges, 
the plan of a project, involving a complex 
of previous trainings, may be given to the pupil 
for execution Even in a subject such as 
reading, the child ia constantly asked to read 
words which havo been regrouped to express 
new thoughts The old conception or a review 
ns an extended reproduction of facta in the 
form in which they were originally learned is 
still dominant in the formal subjects in con¬ 
nection with which the review originated, — 
spelling, aritlimcUo, etc Even here the 
method of the review has improved Dic¬ 
tations of words, and a unified acriea of prac¬ 
tical problems begin lo take the place of long 
hats of unrelated words and Abstract examples. 

Too frequently in the past, rcvlcws havo 
been used arbitrarily The time of their use 
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has been dotciniinert on administrative rather 
than on psychological ground!a ( They came 
almost exclusively at the beginning of the 
school your and at the close, Such summaries 
me now given at the close of cvciy topic of 
importance, tho nature of the subject uurtei 
consideration determining the place and extent 
of tho review 

Assignment. — The assignment of a leason 
to be studied implies a transition between ono 
class lesson and another and is a provision foe 
preparation in the mteiim The assignment 
may cover the whole range of school woik and 
may include (1) work m formal association 
as in learning to aped, (2) piacticc in the per¬ 
fection of skill, (3) veil fie ntion oi application 
of principles nlrcncly mastered^ (4) the acquisi¬ 
tion of now infoi mat ion oi pnnciples, or other 
combinations of them With the yuungest 
pupils, still lacking in power of sclLdiicction, 
the assignments usually call foi dull, practice, 
or application.. The □ Liter the student, the 
moic frequently problems in acquiring and 
organizing knowledge arc given Coi study. 
The lmLiu'C of the assignments will ncmaaiiiy 
miy with diIVevent school subjects and with 
children of dkfloient nmluiiLy, The nssign- 
nient should grow out of the lesson just con¬ 
cluded It should be a definite assignment by 
tuples oi pioblcins, rather than by mechanical 
units (so many pages in the book) It should 
be fairly flexible so as to take into neeoulit 
childion of varying capacity, Assignments 
should not be a haphazard uupicpaied ac¬ 
tivity squeezed into Hie lust Tew remaining 
moments uf the class period, hut something 
deliberately undertaken within an ample 
provision of time In tho assignment of 
problems foi study, tho teacher should savvey 
tho field with the pupils, indicating the chief 
topics and the lesser problems, sum manning 
the facts of major importance with the nstist- 
anLo of the pupils When unfamiliar words 
or statements am involved, it ia usually inovo 
economical to explain these so ns not to ob- 
stiuct the more impoitnni activities Tho 
method of study may also be suggested, the 
irsourccs of laigcsfc sol vice being indicated. 
The younger the children, the moic the assign¬ 
ment should anticipate difficulties and sug¬ 
gest ways and means. The assignment may 
lie inn to scant with older and move self-reliant 
students II, a 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Since tile 
term " Technical Education " is often loosely 
nscd,ifc should be clearlyundcistood that it ig 
herein atnotly limited to education for the 


engineering professions, For the purposes of 
this article \\ is synonymous with “ Engineer¬ 
ing Education " or " Technological Educa- 
Lion." The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that many educational authorities 
do noL agree to this limitation, but insist that 
any formal training involving the application 
of science to the arts of civilization is piopcrly 
a department of technical education. Since 
in this Cyclopedia tho various phases of this 
broader use of the term arc covered under &uch 
headings na that of Indus trial Education 
(q.u), Household Arts (q u ), etc , tho term is 
here limited to ineJudo that training which 
prepares men for the major professions of 
ongmceihig and for the subsidiary techno¬ 
logical professions lo which the modem sub¬ 
divisions of pill c and applied science have given 
rise. A compiehensive definition of the field 
embraced by those piofcssions is that given 
by Mr. SLotb m his presidential address at the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of tho Amci Lean 
Institute of Electrical Engined9 {Transactions, 
1908, p, 459). "Engineering,” he gays, 
lf is the art of ( oi ganizing and directing men. 
and of controlling the forces svnd materials of 
nature for the benefit of the human race," 
And what an engineer should be is defined by 
Yiiuban; <f No engineer is perfect, because ho 
must be a carpenter, a mason, an architect, a 
painter, an orator, a statesman, a soldier, and 
a good commander, above all, ho must have 
amiability, ready wit, and long experience." 

The beginnings of technical education arc to 
be found, of course, In cailiest histoiy The 
pyramids of Egypt and the aqueducts of many 
of the now vanished cities of antiquity show 
ail engineering training of a high older; while 
the military roads and fortificatiCRB of the 
Romans are examples of practice useful even 
to-day. Yet in tho modern meaning oi edu¬ 
cation, that of exact preparation by a series 
or ordered steps toward a well-defined end, 
technical education ia of very lecenfc growth 
and has arisen m direct response to modern 
economic demands. 

That response, however, lins been made, as 
is true of all educational development, by a 
process of evolution out of existing forms and 
of subdivision and adaptation to changing 
needs. Fiom this standpoint tile oiigm of the 
diverse for ms of the technical education of 
to-day is to be found m the training given from 
earliest times to those members of the mh- 
tmy profession who had to do with tho 
roads, fortifications, and other works essential 
to success in wai . Military engineering gave 
rise, natm ally, to civil engineering, and out 
of civil engineering, by n normal piocess of 
subdivision, have come the many other engi- 
nceung professions which, in turn, will sub¬ 
divide, ns human knowledge extends, into 
still newer forms. And just as in the aoicncc 
and art of military engineering there was 
extensive differentiation of function, from tho 
514 
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commander-in-chief down to the sapper and 
minor, so in the divoiac technical piofcssions 
there is an aver wider subdivision of activity, 
leading to many lands and dcgjcoq of limning, 
Moieovei, each function mcifces into those 
above nnd below it, mid Rives lisa, not only 
to a need for many varieties or training, but 
also Lo wide spread confusion na to acope and 
nomenclature. 

It follows, therefore, that inslitutiona for 
so-called technical education have existed 
from a comparatively ontly date. Technical 
schools were to be found even in the eighteenth 
conlury, but ns into ns the middle of the 
nineteenth nil such establishments were sub¬ 
stantially trade schools, giving in a more 
formal wny thnfc industrial training which was 
then mainly earned on under systems of 
appienliccslup The French, howovoi, who 
were the tiue successors of the Romans in 
military and civil engineering, established 
before the Revolution, the Ecolc des Fonts d 
CJiaussfos mu\ the .Etude des Mines, which 
soon achieved high stand aids. In the lead¬ 
ing European states and in America, men of 
science were at the same Lime founding learned 
societies for the encouragement of science and 
of its application to the nrts; and were pro¬ 
viding mechanics 1 and other institutes in 
winch, by lectures, classes, and museums, it 
was endeavored to improve the sLatus of the 
BcienciiB nnd ends; while the miliUiy aims of 
the great null 0115 were so extending the scope 
of the education of then o flic era as to include 
much engineering training Fur the 1 more, the 

seeker for 011 gins must nol f 01 get what is owed 
to men of the type of Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rum ford (f/,u), and Benjamin Franklin, 
and to other lending inventors, ns well ns to 
those men of science who, to the workcis in 
then laboi atones. were the first exp Guilder a of 
the application of science to the arts Finally, 
technical education in the United Slnlefc ones a 
seal ccly appreciated debt to Di. Jacob Bigelow, 
who, in 1829, in his volume, The Elements, of 
Technology , produced an epoch-making woik. 

Attempting Lo fix, if it be justifiable Lo do so, 
moic definite beginnings, the rise of modem 
technical education may pciliaps bo iraced Lo 
four fm-reaching events, which in themselves 
were due to moic deep-seated causes (1) the 
London Exhibition of 1S51, (2) the passage 
by the Congress af the United Slates the 
Morrill Act, in 1802; (3) the Franc 0 -F 1 ussi an 
War of 1871; nnd (4) the Centennial Exposi¬ 
tion at Philadelphia, in 187fi 

The London Exhibition of 1S5I wns not 
only the paicnt of the extraoi din ary foimativc 
work earned forwaid at South Kenbington; 
but it also opened the eyes of the European 
nations to the possibilities of sound techno¬ 
logical training This influence wns repented 
for Ameiica in the Philadelphia " Centen¬ 
nial 11 of 1870, which gave cv new meaning Lo 
the somewhat fceblo beginnings in technical 


education made possible by the land grants 
under Lhc Morrill AcL; and the Frimro- 
PruMinn War not only resulted in wresting 
fiam France her long supremacy in mill tiny 
cngiiicciinp, but gave nil impetus to Gennmiy 
which ; in thirty yours, enabled her to take 11 
pi nee 111 technical education so far ahead of the 
other nations as to raise her from n compara¬ 
tively poor agmAiUurtd people into her present 
position of lnduslual leadership 
In this connection it is 11 U 01 citing to note 
that the tiend Low aid technical education 
in England was largely established by a 
German, the Prince Consort, who suggested 
that the profits of the Exhibition of 1851, 
increased by a Pari lament ary grant of an 
almost equal nmoimL, be expended in providing 
a permanent institution (or the ciuiuuragcuvuit 
or scicucc and arL Thus originated, in 1853, 
the Department of Science and Ait nL South 
Kensington, from winch sprang the elTecLive 
movement for higher technical education 111 
Great Britain Gut of thii grew the City and 
Gilds of London Institute for the advance¬ 
ment of technical education; a*j well as such m- 
fltitulions ns Owens College, Manchester, Uni¬ 
versity College, Liverpool; Ymkshuc College, 
Leeds; and the Glasgow' Technical College. 
To Us influence, also, may Im traced the de¬ 
velopment of technical education depai tinculs 
in such older lnslitulions as King’s College and 
Unwcvsdy Cuhege, London, ami thv [undent 
uillveisitics of Oxford and Cambridge, 

In Gicnt Britain, as in othei countries, llic 
giowlh of true technical education cmne in 
answer to the strenuous demands of the 
vapidly gi owing industries for men propoily 
tramcil to Mipeivi&c and to develop Lhose 
bullishies under the new conditions of pro¬ 
duction biouglU about by the utilisation upon 
a large scale nf watei-puwer and .steam. 
The men in charge of those liidusLiipH were 
able by their practical experience lo meet the 
doubts of the conservative educators, by 
their wealth to establish mstiiuLious nltracLivc 
lo young men, and by their urgent enU for 
trained men to open Lo the graduates of such 
institutions financial opportunities superior 
to mosL of those available for men from the 
older colleges. Moruuvci, by then presence 
in Parliament nnd upon national and municipal 
boards, Llic leaders oT Riilmh indusliy hail it 
in their powci Lo mflucneo legislation toward 
those pnicticnl ends; just ns m the United 
States men of the same type could command 
the votes of the Congress and of local legis¬ 
lator'! Gonbcqucntly the development of 
technical education has not only been phe¬ 
nomenal as compared with the eurliui growth 
of general higher education, but il has also, 
because of the demand of manufacturers for 
men to lend in the industries, ovcinhathnved 
mdufdiml and luulc education, process m 
which, m Ameiica ut least, has not kept puce 
with that of higher technical education. 
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The rapidity of dew doimicut in engineering 
education hns been paralleled by the range of 
interests winch it hns come to embiftcc, and 
by the extent of its differentiation in order to 
fulfill the demands of n long list of professions 
which, originally snbsidiaiy, have become, 
by the pi ogress of modem industry, majoi 
activities Civil engineciing wits n direct 
outgrowth of the demands upon the militniy 
engineer for roads, budges, and othei stuic- 
tures, but civil engineering, which a gcnemtian 
ago could he under taken as a single profession, 
is now of necessity subdivided into hydraulic 
engineering, railiancl engmccnng, structural 
engineering, landscape engineering, samtaiy 
engineering, mid topographical engineering 
(to name only some of the main subdivisions), 
and each of these is again being rapidly sub¬ 
divided into other specialties, for any one of 
which a man needs extensive training, and to 
the following of which he may profitably 
devote a lifetime. 

The u trim turn of at cam as ft motive power 
Jed to cxti-aoidinary developments m mechani¬ 
cal devices, clearing the profession of mechani¬ 
cal engineering, which, again, is not only 
subdivided, as m the case of civil engineering, 
into the professions of mill cngmoei, marine 
engineer, etc., but Lho work of which is 
closely cooi'dinalod with that of the structural 
engineer, the chemi&t, the electrician, and Lho 
miner. 

Mining engineering! histoi lenity one of the 
earliest of the professions, made rapid abides 
coincident with the progress of the several 
sciences and aits, mid is more and inoic closely 
alftlmlcd with other eugincrimg activities. 
Broadly speaking, it is divided into the pro¬ 
fession of llio mining engmeer proper, whoso 
chief interest is the seeming of the ore, and 
that of the metallurgical engineer, whose 
main activity is its reduction for commctcial 
use. 

With Lho introduction, in tile latter part of 
the nineteenth cental iy, of elect runty ns one 
of iho great forces of modern life, came a 
sudden demand for clcctncal cnginccih, and, 
at the same time, the application of the science 
of chcnustiy to the ^applying of eommeicial 
needs made ft place for the chemical engineer, 
who, in turn, is being differentlftted into 
the. chemieiil-iiiechaiuea) and electrochemical 
engineer, while tui ap pi relation at Lho depend¬ 
ence of the public health upon ft well-pio- 
toclcd watei supply and upon piopci disposal 
of wastes lias produced the similar engineer 
Out of these, niul by a pcifecily legitimate 
extension of the term, are coming such com- 
pusites as the conservation engineer, the pro¬ 
duction engineer, and the publicity engineer. 

Great Britain —The focus, *xo to apeak, 
of engineering education in England m the 
City and Gilds oT London Institute, which 
exists " for the cs tub li aliment of, 01 for assist¬ 
ance to, Unde schools, Iol the conduct of 
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examinations in technology, and for subsidiz¬ 
ing oLher institutions, m London or jn Lho 
piovinccs, having cognate objects. 0 One divi¬ 
sion oi the institute, the Central Institution ab 
South Kensington, now the City and Gilds 
College, forma the onginccung section of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
and is included as ft school of tho university of 
London in the faculty of engineering The City 
and Gilds of London Institute maintains tho 
Central Institution and tho Finsbury Technical 
College, wluch provide tlu'cc-yem courses in 
the various branches of engineeringj and 
closely affiliated with it ig the 11 Engineering 
Bianeh" of UnivcLSity College; the “ Depart¬ 
ment of EngiiiceimB and Applied Sciences " 
of ICing J s College; the Royal College of 
Scienco (with which is incorporated the School 
of Mines), all in London; and some of tho 
engineering colleges of the provinces in moat 
of these institutions thcio is such an over¬ 
lapping or lowei technical and trade msLi no¬ 
tion and that in pure science aiul m onameer- 
ing; and so much of the work is carnotF on in 
evening classes, by " extension Jl lectures, 
and by what the English call the " sandwich 
system/’ — meaning a division of the student’s 
time between the college and the incliistiinl 
establishment,—that ib is difficult to give 
a just outline of the cmncula or to make com¬ 
panions with American conditions It is 
fnii Lo say, however, that. as ^ mlo f Lho 
lintibh engineering college is less well equipped 
with iahoiatoiy facilities and machines for 
practice than aie those of llio United States, 
This is ducj m part, to the fact that the huge 
gifts made in America to highci education aie 
unknown in England; but mainly to a settled 
belief oil the part of British educational 
authorities that the kind of instruction 
comprehended under the term "lnboifttoiy 
work" can better be done in tho works t.hciu- 
tclvcsi Dr Corthcll, in his lulmirnblo Report 
Oil Engineering Education (Technology Quai- 
terhj f Yol. XVI, p 163), calls attention to the 
statement made by tho authorities of York¬ 
shire College, Leeds, that " the soicntific 
training nt the college must he regarded as 
a menus of acquiring principles that umJcrlio 
the ait of engineering, and the- training in Llio 
works ns necessary for acquiring the art it¬ 
self", and, again, to that made in the cata¬ 
logue oC Owens College, Manchester, that the 
instruction " is nob intended to supersede the 
p metical training, winch etui only be obtained 
at the office of a civil, 01 the workshop of a 
mechanical engined. 1 ' Dr Corthcll fui’thci 
says' u The same fcatuie picvaib . . in 
all British schools (of engineering) and is still 
observed in After practice, viz : appronticc- 
slnp and pupilage, where the young mail be¬ 
comes fin ‘articled pupil' or ' apprentice J in 
somo civil engineer’s office, or in some cn- 
Einetning consUaction works fl 

Not forgetting the Royal Indian Engineer¬ 
ed 
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ing Collego, Cooper's Kill, established in 1S71 
for training for the Indian service, the other 
leading engineering colleges m England me 
the University of Manchester, Leeds Univer¬ 
sity, Bristol Unlvcisity, Birmingham Univer¬ 
sity, Livcipool Umvcisity, Sheffield Umvei'uty 
(qq o ), Aimstiong College, Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne 
(see Durham University); togcLhei with the 
engineering departments of Oxford and of 
Cambridge, which, although of comparatively 
recent origin, have already made valuable 
contributions to technical education The 
Universities of Glasgow and of Edmbmgh, and 
the University Collego of Dundee have depart¬ 
ments of engineering, while the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College is doing 
notable work for trade as well as for higher 
technical training m Scotland In Ireland there 
are engineering schools at Dublin, Belfast {qq V ), 
GaLway, and Cork, connected with then respec¬ 
tive universities and colleges, in Canada ex¬ 
cellent couiscs in engineering are provided at 
the University of Toioiito, at McGill Univer¬ 
sity, Mont leal, and nt King's College, Windsor, 
N S - while in India the Universities of 
Bombay and of Calcutta, mul in Aiistnriia 
the UiiiveLsity of Sydney, have courses leading 
tu engineering degrees 
While theTG is wide variation in the character 
and scopo of these British colleges of engineer¬ 
ing, the conditions of admission me fairly uni- 
foim in that they require a good general train¬ 
ing in mathematics, language, and history; and 
the length af study icquilcd for a degiee is 
generally three years. Under the examination 
system common to all English higher educa¬ 
tion, this time may be constdeiably extended, 
and in aoine of the colleges at least five yeiua 
me reepured for the full training of an engineer, 
The couisok of itudy are laigcly made up of 
exercises m mathematics, m puie ami applied 
science, with laboratory work, and in engi¬ 
ned ing work proper, with the independent 
working out by each student of sonic special 
problem or problems ill his chosen profession 
The general, or academic, subjects appaiently 
occupy a quite subordinate place 

Because of the well-known fear of the 
British people that Germnny is seriously 
impcLiling their industrial supremacy, public 
attention la strongly direcLcd, at Dig present 
time, upon the methods of training tlio indut.- 
Inal leaders of Great Britain; and many sug¬ 
gestions for change and improvement in the 
work of her tcchnianl schools me being made 
The pioblem is inseparably bound up, how- 
cvci, with that of providing widespread, 
adequate training in elementary and secondary 
schools; and in tliia connection stress is laid 
by many English waiters upon the need for the 
national organisation of education in England 
As expressed by Pabian Waio {Educational 
Foundations oj Trade and Industry, p. 54), 
" All our energies must now be diiected 
toward the organization of our secondary 


education Unless we provide in the second¬ 
ary splicic a broad general basis of instruction, 
we cannot expect to train our commercial aiul 
industrial leaders so that they shall be equal 
to fchoso of om foremoat foreign rivals 11 

United States, — The institutions tor tech¬ 
nical education in the United SLutes readily 
divide Lhcmbolvcd into three dial met groups 
those founded largely by private beneficence 
as autonomous colleges limited to technological 
education, those attached, more ot less loosely, 
to older universities, themselves independent 
of slate or government control; and those 
which, as colleges of technology ar ns depart¬ 
ments of universities, receive their chief 
revenues fiom slaU? oi federal appropriations. 
While these institutions vaiy greatly in the 
type and quality of their service; while each 
of them differs fiom nil Hie others in the 
emphasis placed upon the Leacliing of this or 
that profession, while sonic of them altempL 
lo comprehend the whole list of technical pio- 
reasions, whereas others coneenliaLo theii 
effort upon two or three major courses of pro¬ 
fessional study, the}' are practically a unit 
in ccitaui definite directions. (1) they require 
for admission a preparation at least equivalent 
to that given in the average public bccondniy 
school; (2) they demand four years of study 
in lesulcncc in ordei Lo sccuic the bachelors 
degree, (3) they lay strong emphasis upon 
laboiatoiy work in fully equipped laboialoncd, 
duplicating far nn practicable existing woik- 
mg conditions; and (4) they carry, parallel 
with the technical lnstiuclwm, a considerable 
body of studies of a more general charactci, 
such, for example, as general acience, English 
and other modern languages, economics, and 
history The methods of instruction, more- 
ovoi, have many points in common, being those 
largely of lccUwe-rooiu exposition, supple¬ 
mented by quizzes and intensive instruction 
in small sections and by wmk in a general or 
special laboratory; and by a considerable 
opportunity, in the higher years of the com so, 
for independent investigation, under guidance, 
by the student himself In more recent yeais 
iome of the technical colleges (notably the 
College of Engineering of Iho University of 
Cincinnati) have been adopting and adapting 
the conpcinlive plan, or the 11 sandwich 
system ” of t.he English institutions, under 
which the aUidcnt divides ins lim© between Iho 
college and the industrial establishment, earn¬ 
ing in tha latter an increasing wage which 
goes far toward paying the total cost of his 
education in the college, An important ad¬ 
junct to this cooperative plan ih Inc M coordi¬ 
nator/' whoso " function is to moke a direct 
weekly coordination of the work of the shop 
with the theory of the university. One after¬ 
noon, for example, ho may be at the shops of 
a local mnuufnctaring company, where he will 
oh servo the student apprentices at work. 
The next week these young men will be grouped 
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togcthci with tlicii classmates For two neiiada 
in class, when hi m\\ explain the hmohona o£ 
the particular aitides, on winch the students 
'were walking, \w the inn chine which the local 
mnnufiiotuijng company builds, 11 It &coms 
probable that this system of coopcmtive 
instruction. will rapidly develop in the United 
States, not only lav the tL lining of engineers, 
but still mole in the fields of trade education, 
Fraui the historical standpoint, the first, 
not only of the independent schools of tech¬ 
nology, but of nil such schools in the United 
States is the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute (flu), founded by Stephen Van Hens- 
seiner (g.v.), in 1824; but it did not develop 
into a tiuc college of civil engineering, with a 
fom-yonr coutso or study, until about 1950 
Meanwhile there had been established, in 
1817, in connection with liarVaid Univcisity, 
Lh<3 Lawrence Scientific School, and a few 
years latci, in connection with Vale University, 
the Sheffield Scientific School, — both of 
which, however, languished until about 1800, 
when the demand by the growing nianufac- 
turing inlciests for technically trained men 
grew so acute as not only to stimulate these, but 
svho to cYoute other technical collages. In 
response to this demand woic established the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, clmi- 
tered in 18(31, and opened to students in 1805; 
the Worcester (Mim) Polytechnic InstitutG > 
chartered in 1865; the Lehigh Univcisity 
(South Bethlehem, Pa), opened m I960; 
the Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, 
N J ), the Townc Scientific School of the Uni¬ 
versity or FennuyLvanm, established in 1874; 
the Case School of Applied Science (Cleveland, 
0), incorporated in 18Sf); the Rose Poly¬ 
technic InsLituto (Tone Haute, Ind ), opened 
m 18S11, the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
(N.Y), reorganized into a higher technical 
college in 1889; together with a number of 
institutions of later foundation, 'mine limiting 
themselves to engineering education, others 
embracing both lower and higher training 
The Land Omni Act (Lhc sn-cniled Morrill 
Act) of July 2, IS02, for the 11 endowment, 
support, mul inmnu-nance of at lcaat one 
college [in each,state), whcic the leading object 
ahull be, without excluding other bcientific 
and clu&sicid studies, and including military 
taetfcR, to tench such blanches of learning as 
lire related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts/ 1 gave a marked stimulus to the teaching 
of applied science m existing state univcisilica 
and to tho creation of new institutions in 
which engineming training should _ play an 
important rule, From tins beginning have 
grown imgincenng colleges in the state uni- 
vcisitioh, such as those of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Minnesota, and sopnintc 
institutions such ns Cornell, Purdue, aiul the 
State College of Pennsylvania, that take high 
rank among engines mg colleges, aiul tho 
at tendance upon which is inc tensing by leaps 


and bounds Meanwhile, the older endowed 
colleges, such as Princeton, Columbia, ami 
Dartmouth, have provided engineering depart¬ 
ments, usually given a distinctive name, winch 
follow closely the linos established earlier by 
the Lawienco and Sheffield Schools, 

At Columbia Umvoiaity the School of Mines 
was opened in 1864 under Professor Thomas 
Egleslon as professor of mincialogv and metn]- 
luigy, The school was formally adopted 
as a coordinate branch of the university or 
college, as it then was, in 1865 The school 
aimed to train mining engined s and metal¬ 
lurgists, but courses were added later in civil 
cngiuceiing, applied chemistry, sanitary engi- 
ncciing, geology, and mcluteoture, many of 
which became independent schools 

Ill the United States, as in the countries of 
Europe, there has been fiom the beginning 
much controvcisy as to the lelativo advan¬ 
tages ol technical education carried on as a 
pint of the work of a umveisity oi upon a 
wholly independent basis, but, as far as the 
United States ia concerned, tliis mgumcnfc, 
na well as that regarding the a tl vantages and 
disadvantages of state contiol, inuat be largely 
Rcadamic In face of the great demand for 
technically liaincd men, of the varying needs 
of those men, and of the diverse conditions 
under which they bib to bo educated nnd are 
to work, it would &ccm that theio must always 
be a place foi every legitimate variety of 
engineering institution, 

While it is to bo expected thnt in technical 
colleges of tho three distinctive types above 
referred to, and scaltcicd, moicover, through 
every part of the United States, there should 
be much variation in methods and legits, 
there is remarkable unanimity among them as 
to requirements for admission It is truo 
that a few cngineciing schools, lCgaiding their 
work na purely pioiagsionhl, demand as a 
preliminary Lhc bachelor’s degree Notable 
among them is the scientific department oi 
Harvard University, which, splendidly endowed 
by the late Gordon Mcltay, has replaced the 
Lawrenca Scientific School On tho oilier 
hand, a conaUUii able number oi so-called 
engineering schools, lun foi personal piofit, 
aie more or leas indifferent- as to tho mainte¬ 
nance of standards, But the vast majority of 
technical schools are a unit in demanding 
tho equivalent of a good sccondmy school 
training, with special emphasis upon mathe¬ 
matics, together with that inability and 
earnestness of mmd on the piut of the student 
usually associated with law and medicine 
For this reason the pcLCGiiUge of u dropped ” 
sLudenta is generally much higher in these than 
in the usual college, Tina fact, together with 
the immediate practical use to which their 
ti dining can, as a rule, be put, makes theso 
iiihLiliitiona high in favor with manufacturers 
nnd men of business, leading to pci haps an 
exaggerated estimate of their eupcuoiity. 


5 IS 
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On the other hand, the spiiit of immediate 
practical advantage in which the average 
Btudent at an engiiicoimg college pursues his 
work tends toward a neglect on his pait,— 
and possibly on that of his tcachcia,— of 
Lhose blonder nnd finer thing? in education 
which me of the most rent value' thus giving 
coloi to the claim that many graduates of 
technical colleges arc not, in the tiue meaning 
of the term, well-educated men This is a 
real danger, of winch the technical institutions 
have always been conscious and winch most of 
them me continually seeking to ovcicome. 

For this reason, not only moat of those 
colleges of engineering in the United States 
which arc an integral part of a university, 
but also most of those which exist for the sale 
purpose of preparing men for the engineering 
professions, mfuac into their courses of study 
a large measure of so-called academic studies. 
A sound knowledge of mathematics, ua well 
as a thorough lnjjomtory excellence of the 
principles of physics nnd cheiniBliy, is funda¬ 
mental to all thou curricula; but in addition 
to this, there will be found in the course of 
study of almost nil American technical insti¬ 
tutions cl liberal moasuio of serious work in 
the use or Englishj in the reading or olliei 
modern languages, in histoiy, economics, and 
kindled subjects fundamental to bicadLli of 
vision 

In the teaching or the technical anti pro¬ 
fessional subjects there is, however, wide and 
healthy variation In some institutions much 
emphasis ia laid upon broad, underlying prin¬ 
ciples, leaving the applications to be wrought 
out m actual expelionce, in oLhers the greater 
part of the sLudent's time is given to the work¬ 
ing out of daily puicticnl pi obtains In tome 
the side of pure science is developed at tho 
expense of the arts, in otliois the training 
boidcrs closely on cmpmcism. In this insti¬ 
tution one will find n few broad course 1 ? or a 
quite general cha.ra.ctci; while in that ho will 
see a list of studies divided and subdivided 
into the very minutim of piofcssionul practice, 
In nil of them, howevei, there s ecu is to be an 
iuci casing inclination to ally the work of the 
college moie and more closely with the factory, 
the field, and the shop, for the sake not only of 
bringing the young men into touch with ncLual 
working conditions, bill also or milking avail¬ 
able as laboratoiics the exceedingly expensive 
plants which the manufacturer has Ic provide, 
but which few, if any, engineering schools 
could hope to secuic. 

As is to be expected in view of tho demands 
of industry, the bulk of the students in the 
American technical colleges aio following the 
four major piofcssions of civil, nuningj 
chamcal, and electrical engineciing, niul the 
gcneinl methods of teaching those piofessions 
exhibit both considerable uniformity among 
the many institutions, and miuked si nubilities 
among themselves While tho field of Lhc 


form pi two piofcssions, as distinguished bom 
the latter two. is inoTc largely in Hie open, 
t riuning for all four of them is prim lie idly 
the inine _ a strong hnsifl of inalhunmUe? and 
general science in the cmlier ycnis, followed 
by specialized Lcclinical woik in the later: 
and all the woik, an far as nussihlc, made real 
to the student by extended exponent 1 ? in the 
laboratory, whclhei llml laboratory be the 
ground on which the student is to lay out :i 
railroad, the shop in which he w to construct 
a machine, or the laboratory proper, in which 
ho ib to diGs? and smelt oic or nmke meastiio- 
ments of the units of clcctiicily, Aiul the 
same piinciple? of instruction are earned, not 
only into Lhc pie para Lion for the many oilier 
ongLnming piofessiom which have grown 
out of these major ones, lmL also liitu mush 
others as nicluteclurc, which enters tile held 
of art ns well us that, of science, geology, which 
seems to lean inoro tnwnul pure limn towaid 
applied science; mid iigneuUuie, winch ih .still 
far from having leached the exact buses upon 
which iL\st the pmcly engineeiing pitifehsiom 
Bemuse of this increasing unirounilv m 
methods, the engincmng and allied profes¬ 
sions, while, on the our hand, conliuu'dly 
differentiating within themselves, are all llm 
tune appi(inching more and more toward one 
another, each of them becoming increasingly 
dependent upon the u* sea relies nnd Li iu 
practical result 5 ! of all tho real Fui this 

reason, the problem of ndmnusliatiim m tlio 
colleges of technology is every day becoming 
moie vital, since it is essential that there 
should be surh perfection of educational 
contiol that there shall he the least possible 
duplication of insliuclion nnd Hi? closest 
correlation among all the mi bj eel a taught 
Aa to the general pi obtains of ndiminstrn- 
tion, they are not luaikoilly riiJTcnml in inde¬ 
pendent technical collegia fiuin those in 
ins lit lit ions of Lhc oldoi lyi»o, while, ol 
course, in engineering schools winch air parts 
af endowed or of stale imivei shies, llie nil- 
minislraliYC questions or the nuh^liuiy de- 
pnilmenl arc lnuclieallv Llmse of the uinver- 
eity as a whom. Those are discussed under 
otliei heads (Heo Couaoh, Ammiiiun ) 
Germany —The nckunpledged supremacy 
of Germany in lower technical education, and 
her position well at the [lout in Inglici technical 
education, arc due to tincu main inlluemt n: 
(1) the emly anil active- leidi/atinn on tho 
part of Cimiuin manufueluH’i a Lliul their 
success depended upon Lhc employ in cut of 
thoroughly tiamrd technicians, (2) Lliu spirit 
m which a Geimnn youLli outers upon his 
cducalion for n career, and IA) the lively 
inlcrcsL oT the government anil especially of 
the picsenL Emperor in Lhc piogiess of engi¬ 
neering education Mi Ih'ilby, a inanufuc- 
turcr of Crlusgow, fiiutlurul, puts the mutter 
clcmly when ho snv^ (Ntihtui, Vnl LXXX, 
p. 22). "I atLnbutc the lending position of 
49 
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Germany m certain cluamical industries more 
to the appreciation by her commercial lendeis 
ot scientific methods than, to the meic posses¬ 
sion of a multitude of highly trained graduates 
in science 11 , and, again, when ho declares that 
" what strikes one moat on comparing Gorman 
with English education is its technical char¬ 
acter . Students in Germany do not 
flock to the universities to acquire a smattering 
ol culture . . They go there to study wlmt 
will be useful to them in their future cnrcei, 

. He (the GcYman student) acquires 
at the university or technical high school a 
special knowledge which has a distinct relation 
to his business; and, as a result, he learns to 
renlizo the importance of expert help and is 
constantly watching for the opportunity of 
applying to the impi ovemenb of hia tiado any 
ctiscovciy □] now invention which his technical 
knowledge suggests is worthy of his tiiftl " 
Moreover, it is largely due to pleasure fiom 
the ICaiscr that privileges havo recently been 
conferred upon cortnm of the technical high 
schools, by virtue of which they may now 
confer degrees which rank with those of the 
older universities. 

Thero aic at present eleven fully equipped 
technical high schools in Germany, based in 
most cases upon earlier existing trade schools, 
but which are now true cngiiiceiing colleges 
The oldest of these is that at Chailottenburg, 
founded in 17BD by the fusion of two existing 
institutions. Then follow, historically speak¬ 
ing, the schools at Darmstadt (1822), Carls- 
mhc (1825), Munich (1827), Nuremberg 
(1629), Augsburg (1&33), Dresden. (1B2S), 
Stuttgart (JS2D), Gasscl (1830), Hanover 
(1831), and Brunswick (1835). vSuicc then 
schools have been established at Aachen, 
Dantzic, and Breslau, In the beginning all 
these .institutions were simple trade schools 
with but, few pupils To-day their courses 
have been raised to highest rank and aie 
highly sjjcoializcd, while attendance upon them 
has more than kept pace with the phenomenal 
growth of population and of activity in manu¬ 
facturing m the German Empire. 

The technical high schools of Germany are, 
generally speaking, managed by their faculties, 
who cleat a rector, holding office for only a 
abort time and whose appointment must be 
approved by the government While in all 
German universities attendance upon classes 
is, from the American point of view, quite 
unrcgulnted, no student may enter a technical 
high school until he has received, the equivalent 
of a twelve years' course in the preparatory 
achools, timl he cannot bbcutc the degree of 
n Diplom-Ingcnicur " until he has taken 
courses requiring practically four yoaia' study, 
and, in addition, has spent aL^fenat a year as 
a special apprentice in some industrial enter¬ 
prise. "Fortunately/ 1 says Dean Shepard 
(Bull. iSoc. Prom, Engineering Education, 
Vol. I, p 100), " the industries realize the 


importance of the practical tiauung of their 
future off]eels and many works coopeiate with, 
the schools by providing courses Tor their 
benefit. It is rare that the student workman 
receives any pay while engaged on such a 
course, On the contrary he usually has to 
pay for the privilege of taking it In such 
courses, the student is shifted through the 
whole plant, find is given opportunity to study 
ah of Ua processes mid methods that arc 
appropriate for his instruction. In order to 
get ci edit for hia practical work, the student 
must bring a certificate from the employer" 
The requirements, not only that the stu¬ 
dent shall have had this year of practical 
experienca, but also that he shall have given 
at least one year of military service, coupled 
with the facts that the training of the boy in 
the elementary and sccondmy schools of 
Gcimaiiy is far more exacting than in the 
United States, and that the student in the 
technical school is thiown largely upon hia 
own resources, produce (U\ engineer who ia 
not only older in years, but also more mature 
m cxpciioncG and in judgment than the average 
graduate of an engineering college in America. 
Whether or not it would be wise to adopt 
— so far as that would be possible — German 
methoda in the schools and colleges of the 
United States, it must lievcithclesa be recog¬ 
nized that those methods havo given Germany 
a leadership in applied science nnd in industry 
which sho will keep unless the educational 
authorities of other nations find some way o! 
producing men of like caliber, 

France —Aa baa been saul, engineering 
schools of high rank existed in Fiance long 
beforG they arose among other nations. ThagG 
schools, or course, were disrupted by the 
Revolution; bub the Committee of Public 
Safely, only n few weeks after the fall of 
Robespierre, gave origin, full fledged, as was 
the fashion in France at that time, to the 
Acole cenlrale des Arts el tiers, which, 
though somewhat lower m rank, is still one of 
the three great technical schools of Franco, 
the other two being,the Ecole Hes Porcfs el 
Ckaassdcs and tho Ecole des Mines All are 
under government control; and, since their 
purpose la to recruit tho higher technical 
civil service of France, just aa West Point and 
Annapolis are designed to recruit the higher 
military service of the United States, they are 
rathci to be compared with those institutions 
than with the American college of technology. 
The course in the 2? cole centrals is three years; 
bhnt in the other two institutions, five years; 
and nowhere in the world, probably, is more 
thorough instruction given by men of greater 
eminence than in these schools. The most, 
distinguished engineers regard it aa n high 
honor to give lectures therein ami to criticize 
the work of the students. Therefore, the 
youth is brought into personal relations with 
the men highest in his chosen piofession in a 
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way that would otherwise be impossible, opccl il course or shop work at the Imperial 
Largely because of this, tho standards ami the Technical Institute nt Moscow, results of 
kpnl do corps among Fiench engineers have which were exhibited at the ' Centennial 
been and are kept so high The elaborate Exhibition aL Philadelphia, has not been 
binoaucracy or Franco permits of sending the brhmd in providing adequate prcpnnUion Tar 
students of these institutions, duimg the students or technical education WiLh the 
summer months, upon " missiona" into the exception of the polytechnic school fit Iliga, 
Departments, during which they are formally which is supported hy the citizens, the Russian 
attached to public works undci construction, engineering colleges aic governmental and, ns 

giving them an admirable pi acticaf experience in France, are the lccognucd gates to the 

Beyond this. lnstiucLicm is can led oil largely engineering civil service, Thcic nre technical 
by lectures, by the pioparation by the student institutions at Si. Petersburg, Moscow, Hcl- 
of projcla, criticized by his piofcssors and by singfovs, llarkofl, ICieff, Warsaw, and at 

ficquent examinations of a severe diameter, Tomsk, Siberia As would be anticipated, the 

Preparation for admission to thpso highest Russian institutions combine the charac- 
tcchnical schools is curried on in Bcoles jloltf- teustics of the German and the French eya- 

lechmquex 01 in the ordinary secondary terns of engineering education 
schools, whcicin, undci a decree of 1002, Scandinavian (7oii.ilfries, — In view of the 
scientific studies now have equal recognition well-known fact Llmt the 11 people's schools ' J 
Men cover, the tendency in France, aa else- of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, ami Finland arc 
whcic, is stiongly toward those courses in among the beat and the most Inr-rcaching in 
winch seicnco and its applications hare fi their influence in the woild, and in view of 
prominent place For this reason, the older, the high ropuLalion of Scandinavian men of 
classical universities arc establishing chans for sciance, manu fact Urol's, and engineers, it is to 
science and are equipping laboratories for be expected that excellent provision should 
expelrnionLation and research < It lvill doubt- be made in all those countnes for technical 
less soon be true in Franco, as ih England and education. The thoroughness, the availa- 

America, that it is technical ortuwition which bihly, and, above oil, the pmcfclcfll quality 

is rejuvenating and m many instances rescuing dun act eristic, for example, of the Danish 

from deenjr institutions that Jong resisted the "high schools 11 nre to be found, also, in con- 

modem technical Leaching as being, in their nection with the higher Lcchnical institutions 
opinion, subversive of true scJmhrsliipj, Ami of all tliese Northern counliics, 
tncie is no question that, while a genet ationngo The technical education provided by the 
the higher technical school was scarcely acknowi- governments of other European roimlrics j b of 
edged to be an educational institution, it is a high order, and is modeled closely upon that 
regarded to-day as a- most important factor in all furnished by the Republic of France. At Ghent 
national development and Li&ge, in Belgium, at Delft, 111 Holland; 

Other Countries — Switzerland —Ono of at Rome, Milan, Turin, Padua, Bologna, 
the most famous of engineering colleges, and Naples, and Palermo, in Italy; and nt Madrid, 
deservedly so, is the Polytechnic School of in Spain, aio government,schools, resembling, 
Zurich. Fiom it engineers of the highest mutafij mulandiJ, the EcoJe dcs Ponts el 
rank in all parts of the world have been C/iauss^ca, and from them have come many 
graduated, and the Institution is considered, as of the most distinguished engineers of Europe, 
la indeed the whole educational system qf In addition to these, as, for example, at 
Switzerland, worthy of close study by those Brussels and Louvain, in Belgium, are other 
seeking irho test m tcaolnng Following closely endowed technical schools, graduates from 
the model of Gennany in the character and which, as a rule, arc also admitted to the 
thoroughness of its instruction, Zlhricli does engineering civil scivicc of their respective 
not adhere to the doctrine of Sludienjteiheil } governments 

and her students nre belt] to a responsibility Typical Organization, — Sinco it is ol> 
for attendance, for frequent recitation, and foi viously impossible to givo in the ffmita of an 
definite promotion that resembles the system Article like this even Lhc barest outline of 
in vogue in the engineering colleges of the the cssontial facts concerning such a mu!litude 
United States. of diverse institutions established to meet the 

Avshia- Hungary. — The technical maLitu- demand for technically trained men; and since, 
tions of this country are substantially similar on the other hand, it is desirnblc to furnish at 
in their foTm of governmental administration, IcQst a type of what is implied m technical 
conditions of admission, courses of inatruc- eduention, Lhc following outline of the work 
tion, and " freedom of study Ji to those of tjio of tho Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
German Empire. The earliest to be estab- may bo taken an a fair representative ar tho 
Iished was that at Prnguc CdflOG), the four engineering colleges, 

others are located at Vienna, Brtinn, Grata, Fourteen distinct courses, each leading to 
and Lemberg. The total attendance ia over the degree of Bachelor of Science, and most of 
ten thousand students them permitting of subdivision, are offered, 

jjwsia, — This country, which early dcvcl- as follows' — 
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Civil Engineering | 

ii. 

Mcclmnical Engineer- 1 
mg 

hi. 

Mining Engineering 
and Metallurgy 

IV 

Architecture 

V, 

Chemistry 

VI 

Electrical Engineering 


Biology and Publni 
Health 

VIII 

PhyBiea 

IX. 

X, 

xr 

XII 

XIII 
XIV, 

General Science 
Chemical Engineering 
Sanitary Engineering 
Geology 

Naval Architecture qi 
E lectrochemistry 


1, Hydraulic Engineer- 

5 Rrulroivl EuemeerLug. 

1. Engine Design 

2. Locomotivu Coin true,- 

lion 

3. Mill EHEUvecrlntt 

■d. Healing nnd Vcnli- 
]allng Engineering 

6 Steam Turbina Engi¬ 

neering 

1, Mining ond Metal¬ 

lurgy 

3 Metallurgy 
3 Mining Geology 

1 Architecture 

2 Arclntcolural Engi¬ 

neering 

L Physical Chemistry 

2 Analytical nnd Indus¬ 

trial Chemistry t 

3 Sanitary and Munici¬ 

pal Che mis Ley 

1 Bacteriology and In¬ 

dustrial Micro¬ 
biology 

2. SnnJlary Biology and 

Public Health 

1, Chemistry 

2 AI a 111 etna lie a 


Marino Engineering 


In moat of tlio departments, moreover, 
advanced courses leading to the devices of 
Master of Science, Doctor of Engineering, and 
Doctor of Philosophy me also offered In all 
the departments opportunity for special re- 
flenrch la provided; and in physical chomistry, 
applied chemistry, Biuulniv science, and seis¬ 
mology, distinctive icscarcn laboratories hayo 
beon established. 

Admission to the unclorgindunte courses is 
by examination The candidate must have 
reached the ago of scverUcen and must show 
proficiency in mathematics, physics, English, 
elementary Flench nnd German, and history. 
In addition lie must take two so-palled elec¬ 
tive examinations from among a list that 
includes advanced Ficnc-h or Gennim 
chemistry, biology, mcclmnical drawl 
advanced English or history The work is 
subs tfintially the same for nil students during 
their first year, embincing advanced mathe¬ 
matics, inorganic chemistry, mechanical and 
freehand drawing, English, German, physical 
training, nnd military science At tlio middle 
of tlio first ycai, however, the student makes 
choice of hia course, and thereafter there is 
continually greater ihricrontintion rnnong the 
several courses until, in the- second half of the 
fourth year, the candidate for n degree gives 
a large part of his time to the enny mg on of 
somo original investigation, together with the 
preparation of n thesis embodying its results. 
A large numbei of graduates of other colleges 


Latm. 
is, and 


enter, without examination, the second nnd 
third yems of the various comsos, 

" In the first annual catalogue it was 
stated that The laboratoiy arrangements of 
the school me designed, when complete, to 
embrace the following departments. (1) Lab¬ 
oratory of Physics and Mechanics, (2) Labora¬ 
tories for Chemical Analysis, (3) Laboratory 
For Me tall ui gy, and (4) Laboratory f QC In- 
dugtiiid Chcmistiy A high value is set upon 
the educational effect of laboratory practice, in 
the belief that such practice trains the senses 
to observe with accuracy, and the judgment 
to roly with confidence on the proof of actual 
experiment.” 

The system of laboratory instruction thus 
inaugurated hM since been greatly extended, 
and now includes the following: — 

The Engineering Laboratories including the Labora¬ 
tory or Apphr-cJ Mechanics, Dio Steam Laboratory, 
and the Hydraulic Laboratory, 

The John Cmnminga Laboratory of Mining Engi¬ 
neering and Metallurgy, 

The Kidder Chemical Laboratories 

Tho Research Laboratory of Physical Chemistry 

Tlio Research Laboratory of Applied Chemistry, 

The Augustus Lowell Laboratories of Electrical En¬ 
gineering. 

The Biological Laboratories. 

Tlio Sanitary Research Laboratory and Sewngo 
Experiment Station 

The Rorcts Laboratory of Physics, including labora¬ 
tories of General Physics and the special labora¬ 
tories of Heat McflsuremeiUi, Physieo-chemical 
_ Measurements, nml Electrochemistry 
The Qcological and Mincrological Laboratories, 

Tlio Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, 

The Mechanical Laboratories 

As a typical course, that in Mcclmnical 
Engineering (excluding the first yenr, prac¬ 
tically common to nil com sea) is transcribed 
in u condensed form. 

Second Yexxr 

Mechanism and Valro Gears 
Mechanical Engineering Drawing 
Mathematics 
Applied Mechanics 
Descriptive Geometry 
“Woodwork and Pattern Making 
Physics 
Gerra a n 

Physical Laboratory 
PiclibIdii of Measurements 
English LiteraLure 
European History 


Third Year 


Heat Engineering 

Machine Drawing 

Mechanism of Machines 

Mechanical Engineering Drawing 

Boiler Design 

Applied Mechanics 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Electrical Engineering 
Surveying 

Healing and Ventilnlion 
Forging nnd Foundry 
Viau ittid Bene-h Work 
Political Economy 
Business Law 

General Studies (Economics, English, Modern Lan¬ 
guages or History) 
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Four/A Year 
Dynamics of Machine's 
Mnchinn Dr sign 
Power PlimL Design 
General EiiginoerinB Lncturpg 
Engineering Laboratory 
Theoretical Hydraulics 
Hydraulic Engineering 
Aiiplind Mechanics 
Elcctricnl Engineering 
Factory Construction 
Foundations 
Refrigeration 
IiiduiLrinl Management 
Mnehmo Tool Work 
Thesia 

Options 

Engine Design 
Locomotive Engineeiing 
Mill Enguietiring 

Healing nnd Ventilating Engineering 

Steam Turbine Engineering j p ^ 
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Technical Education. 

TEETH, HYGIENE OF THE. — Modern 
studies have shown that the normal develop¬ 
ment and piopcr care of the teeth are essential 
conditions of efficient school woik. If them 
is malocclusion of the teeth, a contracted 
dental arch, oi the like, them is likely to bo 
also some nasal deformity, and frequently 
eye trouble, pcihnps squint or cmblyopia, 
caused by dcfoimities of tho bony orbit coinci¬ 
dent with the denial irrcgulniity, 

A common arnica of defects is 1 Imperfect 
alignment of tho teeth, loss of maBtumtion, 
canes, disensc. crowding of the tongue, nnsal 
deformity, and general unsanitary condition of 
the month nnd nos& A.U the diRercrit forma 
of malocclusion, however, whiali have been 
classified by Dr, Angle, taking the occlusion 
of the sixth-ycni molars ns tho uoim, can he 
remedied by proper treatment dining the 
period of giowfch; and such treatment is 
necessary to insure tho development of the 
bony structure of tho mouth and nose essential 
for normal rcapiifttion and normal speech and 
healthful condition of the mucous membrane 
There arc four marked periods m the evolution 
of tho tooth first tho ponod -when the baby 
molars arc developing, usually about the age 
of Uvo; second, the period when tho first 
permanent teeth, the sixth-year molars, 
nppoar, usually about the sixth year of life; 
third, the neriod when the second molars 
appear, usually about tho age of twelve, and 
fourth, tho period when the Inst molars, the 
so-called wisdom teeth, appear, usually not 
before the age of seventeen or later, Studios 
by Dr Wright of Harvard indicate that the 
tonsils may enlarge without infection at any of 
these four periods, mid that although slightly 
enlarged they return to normal with complete 
eruption of the molars; and thus in many cases 
excision of tho tonsils becomes unnecessary 
with proper development of the teeth 
Many investigations of caries among school 
children have shown that from 70 to 100 per 
cent of European and Ainciican children 
suffer irom caries, and. ocitam significant 
coirclationa apparently exist, among them tho 
following: people in tho country seem to 
have poorei teeth than thoso in the city, 
Theie seems to be a correlation between the 
percentage of sound teeth in the community 
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ftud the amount of lime in Ihc soil of the 
locality Children in th defective tenth do not 
apparently succeed as well m school wuik, 
and thcic is likely to be a threeL correlation 
between the condition q( fclu* teeth cuid phys¬ 
ical development Among the causes 'cf 
defective teeth now mcognizcd are deficient 
lima in the soil, geueuil lack of nutrition ui 
tiio individual, and tile u<ie of soft starchy 
foods, and the like. The immediate emiae is 
the formation of lactic acid from the starch 
and sugar of food left in the mouLh^iCj lack 
of oral cleanliness 

The results of defective teeth hnvo been 
frequently shown, Among the more serious 
aid indigestion, nett rnlgm f hcadiurho, earache, 
cardiac disturbance, subacufca blood poison¬ 
ing, ancl various nervous disorders It is 
now Lhought that decayed teeth are also 
often a cause of many serious infections, 
especially tuberculosis 

The importance far school hygiene of propel 
ccirc of the teeth can hardly he emphasized 
too strongly It is impossible to have suit¬ 
able cleanliness and Ircsli nir with 70 per 
cent of the childion sufTcung finin caries; 
and with the ordinary lack of cam of the teeth 
the atmospheie of tlio schtfidiooin is likely to 
be contaminated If the actual surface o[ the 
decayed and unoleanly teeth m tiie oidmnry 
school cla^a could bo ninrle viable on one 
surface of the schoolroom, people would cry 
out ui horror at such unpardonable Jack of 
cleanliness, but what is nob seen is apt to he 
ignored, Again, it is impossible to have the 
most efficient work m school classes whcift 
half of the pupils are liable at any time to 
have the toothache and frequently heartaches, 
neuralgia, and the like, as the result of decay' 
ing teeth, And further it is impossible to 
have normal development and noiinal frino 
turning of the nose and the 10 ajuratory OTgnna 
without normal development or tins teeth, 
and it is impossible to have immunity from 
infectious diseases ( and many disorders of 
digestion and the like without proper earn of 
the teeth 

Dental clinics have now been established in 
connection with many schools In Strasshurg 
in Germany under the direction of I>1, Jcisen 
the woik of the clime has been very successful! 
nnd experiments with climes in this country 
already seem to emphasize the importance of 
csfcabliahinB them in all cities. This &hau(d ho 
supplemented by the work of a dental nurse, 
a plan winch has been tried with success in 
some places, (Seo Medipal Inspection,) 
It is desirable that children should bo 
instructed in regard to the proper care of the 
teeth Dr. Potter recommends the use or the 
following printed slip which may be hung in 
the schoolroom! (1) The teeth should VrO 
thoroughly brushed after each meal (2) 
A tooth powder used on the brush helps to 
clean the tooth (3) Cnndy and crackers 


should not he eaten between meals, they cause 
the teeth to decay, (4) The slow anti thorough 
shewing of hnrrt food kelps to picscrvc Ilia 
Icetli and keen the moll lb in a licnlLliy condi¬ 
tion. (5) Chiidign'H teeth should be examined 
by a dentist at least twice a ycai 

Moie important, however, them any instruc¬ 
tion is proper train] hr oF llic children. Eithei 
in the home ur in the school or in both they 
should be trained to cal piopor food, to chew 
thcii food thoiauglily, and to elran their teeth 
juopcrly by the of smijiblc biu^br^ nnd 
tooth powders and the like In a word, they 
should be trained to the luxury of a clean nnd 
wholesome inouLb In this Way alone will 
it he possible to bung- about better cfcntn/ 
conditions Among school children. Dental 
climes, nurses, instiucLion, arc all essential, 
but as a mc/in^ of positive hygiene nothing 
can take the place of the training of the indi¬ 
vidual child, W II I). 

See None, Hygiene op the; Voice, 
Hygiene of the, Tonsils, Medical In¬ 
spection, 

Referantea’ — 

Anuik,E II Treatment of Malocclusion of lfy C Teeth, 
(rbikclclpliffi. 1007 ) 

HijilNiiAM, W. II The Hygiene of Lhe TeoLli Feda- 
ffoQical Srmumriv, 1000, Vol. XIII, pp, 2&3-3O0 
Enfffir, ct nl, Zahnpflcge i n dcr Sctiuic 
tllcual, lttdliO 

PonVi G . Hygiene der /ftlAfif untf ties ft{iinde$ 
CSLuLLfiiirt, 1002) 

roTTEn, Wm, H Tho Cato or tho Tcrlli of School 
Clnitltcn Ptoc, American School Uyamne Asaa- 
cialioti, 1012, Vol, IV, i^n 159-10*1 
WniailT, Cl, n A Group of Deform Hies of l(u> Nnsni 
Ilcspiriilory Tract, Coincident. With Dental 
Irregularities Denial Cosmos, 1012, [J[» 3-lfl 

A. Func^ounl Relation of tho Tonsils to tho Tcolh 
Boston Jltuhcal auf| Aurfljeqf Journal 1000; 
Yol CLX, pp. 030-011 

TELEPATHY, — The term was introduced 
by T\ IV H. Myers m 1B82 to designate the 
theory of ncLion at a distance of mind upon 
mind, apart Troiii the recognized channels of 
flense, The presumption for such a possi¬ 
bility rests upon popular belief in clnirvoyonco. 
in Lho admonitions of the dying, in “ minn 
reading. 1 ’ and has led Lo theories of ff brain¬ 
waves, 1 u psychic force/ 1 etc Tho vtvvcsU- 
grtliou of tchqjalhy hits /ormed a considerable 
part of the activity of the Society for Psychical 
Research, (See Psychical Research ) Tha 
expciiments in imuclc reading (see Muscle 
.Reading f Situ conscious}, though typically 
directed to the detection of objects, liuiubors, 
let Lera, etc., through mental concentration 
upon, tlieir position, and on the basis oT com 
tact between tha muscle-reader and Ins subject, 
occasionally suggested a similar success with* 
out contact and an extension from the reading 
of position to that of content. The "willing 
game ,J took the form of concentrated effort 
upon the part oT an agent or agents to will 
a percipient to perform n certain action, or to 
transfer lo fcho mmd of tho percipient oji 
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image, a message, or oLher simple mental 
content,. Oonbrolled and extensive cxpon- 
merits were earned out upon this model, the 
percipients in some cases professing special 
expertness, or being thrown into a state of 
hypnosis to heighten the perupiem&y The 
logical force of such cvideuce depends upon 
the exclusion of normal means of c omnium ca¬ 
tion; and this in turn suggests the possibility 
of undetected collusion between percipient and 
agent, and of involuntary whispering, signal¬ 
ing, or dews; while in some instances, os in 
the guessing of numbeis, independent but 
similar bmn-fu actioning (piefcrcncc for like 
numbers) may become a pertinent factor. 
The records of the S P. R. show cnscs of 
collusion detected or confessed, in some cases 
long aftci the experiments woto accepted ns 
evidential. The most significant issue of thc^c 
experiments is the demonstration of involun¬ 
tary whispering and undesigned gcstuic clew a 
(looks, breathing, etc.) on the part of ogent 
and percipient noting m good faith A series 
of trials icaulted in ninety successes with 
ngenL and percipient in the same room, when 
chance alone would allow only eight, with 
percipient and agent in different room*, the 
successes were no more frequent than chance 
allowed \Yhilc those disposed to accept 
telepathy infer from this the limitations of the 
" force/' the logical conclusion points to invol¬ 
untary clews as an adequate explanation The 
analysis of such experiments in sensory term a 
of the suggestion which is their piobnblo 
sconce, is important 

The other type or evidence is typically in tho 
form of vivid impressions or admonitions 
coincident with the death 01 other critical 
situation of one of the pm tics Logically the 
diminution of clmuce coincidence is the deci¬ 
sive factor in eases presumably free from 
faulty observation or record The possibility 
of hallucination la here pertinent The S, P II 
instituted a large census of hallucinations 
Seventeen thousand replies revealed nearly 
1700 persons who had such experiences; of 
these, in 350 eases, the individual involved in 
the expeiicncc was recognized, and in thirty 
of these the appealancc was coincident with 
the lime of death of fclio individual, nnd 
this, it is calculated, is j K0 tunes more fie- 
queiit than chance would allow In addition, 
the peculiar impi cssivcnefas and corroborative 
detail of some or the cases arc offered as addi¬ 
tional evidence The serious, and to mnn 3 r 
critics, decisive argument against the presump¬ 
tion of the action of telepathy in such cases 
applies to the inevitably loose nnd complex 
assumptions involved m the calculation of 
chances, togcthci with the Inrgc play of sub¬ 
jective prejudice in favor of shaping or exag¬ 
gerating the coincidence 

Tho general result of these investigations 
has for tho most part not been noccptod as 
advancing the theory of telepathy Lo a 


more probable status Within the S P. R. 
there Ale some who rogmd the evidence ns 
inipcifcct but not negligible, and others who 
accept the reality of telepathy and use it as 
nil hypo thesis to account for the involutions of 
medium, Cat the "veridical" naluie of pie- 
inonitioiiSj for the genuineness of 41 phan¬ 
tasms," etc. It is this use of the hypothesis 
that seem a to many critics peculiarly objec¬ 
tionable nnd unwfliranted, and it is this phase 
that lias led to the moic cxbiemc and extrava¬ 
gant positions oT" psychic researchers." 

J J. 

References — 

PoDsionE l F Apparitions and Thoitahl Trangfercncti* 

(London, 1H 01 ) 

Thomas, N, W Thought Transference (London, 

inos.) ’ 

See also references under T&yciiicai. JIehbauch 

TEMPERAMENT.—The classical divi¬ 
sion of temperaments into four main gioups, 
choleric, sanguine, melancholic, phlegmatic, 
1ms little more than suggestive value It not 
only presents a scheme tar simnlci than the 
facts justify, but it also tends to obscure ceifcnin 
oveilappings of the types which it recognizes 
None or the classifications thus fm suggested 
haa met with gencinl favor Temperament 
is tile individual’s lmtivn predisposition to a 
certain emotional tone. It is often contrasted 
by psychologists with mood (q,v ), which 
is tho relatively momentary and tmnaitory 
state, ns over agmnst temperament which 
marks the persistent undci lying emotional 
tendency Mood and temperament may 
nccoidingiy be afc variance in any given in¬ 
stance, but commonly they me, mul must bo, 
m accord, 

Emotions constitute ail important port of 
the mind’s ineial heritage, and the bodily 
expressions of amotion belong to the instinc¬ 
tive portion of om oigwuzation. Thiough 
its relations to emoLiou, temperament conse¬ 
quently reaches down into oui common hcicd- 
itmy antecedents, but it leprcgcnts, never¬ 
theless, one of the most striking instances of 
individual vfiliation, as may letidily be obsei veil 
in any large family of chlldien. The sources 
of these variations me not difficult to under¬ 
stand, although we may be quite poweiless 
in n given ease to designate them nnd there 
arc undoubtedly mmry at present unknown to 
us Dioadly speaking, the enusea deteimining 
tempo lament may be divided into two groups: 
(1) those arising from tho indirect results of 
the metabolisms of the Qigcnusui and espe¬ 
cially fiom the chemical products of certain 
organs like the thyroid gland, and (2) thoso 
spunging from direct nervous impulses reaching 
the brain fiom the various organs of the body, 
including the muscles 

Undoubtedly one of the most- invariable 
clctei mi limits of temperament ia the alimontaiy 
tiact. The victim of chronic indigestion may 
enjoy logical processes of perfect, lucidity and 
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accuracy, buL a buoyant, optinmlir, rlimful 
temp ci am cut is not likely to fall lo Ins lot. 
Certainly a large amount of the world's pei^i- 
mism is digestive in oiignu Any nbnar nudity 
in the important OTgnns of the body 13 likely 
to produce uulical alterations in Lempemmcnl, 
and the normal functioning of the important 
glands ia peculiarly esaeutial to mental health 
The retaidution of mental development clue 
to fttiophy or Lhe thyroid is now well recog¬ 
nized, and the temperamental disturbances 
due to difaorclet.s of the scxind glands aic equally 
well understood, Clearly the tone of Lhe 
emotional life ia continuously subject to Iheso 
organic conditions which piesumably exercise 
thoir effects on Iho nervous system in large 
measure mdiicctly through Lho chemical 
changes produced in the blood, 

The brain is 111 constant receipt of nervous 
impulses originating in many parts of the body 
and noL IcaaL important 0.10 Lhobc which come 
from the muscles The general mental Lone 
of an oignmain supplied with vigorous highly 
innervated muscles is very different from that 
of mi organism provided with flnbby inusclo 
tissue feebly ncLivc The cmoLional life of a 
person with a vciy irritable heart muscle is 
certain to differ fiom that of an individual 
with ft moicj aLolid cardiac orpamzalion The 
nervous system itself varies 111 cliITeieiiL indi¬ 
viduals as legardfa its irritability, ihn speed 
with which it transmits impulses and innci- 
valos muscles, as well ns in the rapidity with 
which it tires All these variations nvc 
reflected in tempciamentnl dilTerences, 

In the educational ticatment af tempera¬ 
ment, its organic basis must be constantly 
hold 111 mind, .Socially obiumaiuf forint should 
bo treated ns far ns possible by lessening or 
removing tho organic foundation, if this enn 
Lie discoveicd and controlled, Such treat¬ 
ment to be, very successful ought to begin in 
infancy, In latci life the moral and monLnl 
roims of treatment me more available But 
it must be remembered that while character 
mid overt hnbi ts may be developed in dii ecLions 
seemingly at vaiiance with temperament, the 
temperamcntal bias itscU is organic and never 
can be wholly overcome or altered save on tha 
basis of 01 gam 0 change, Change of f Lampera- 
mciiL is piimarily n, matter of applied physi¬ 
ology, hygiene, and medicine, J, II, A 
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TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION — A 
term generally applied 111 the United States 
to special instruction concerning the physi¬ 
ological effects of stimulants and narcotics, 
chiefly alcohol and tobacco. Such teaching 
as a part of elementary physiology mid hygicno 
is requiied by law in the public schools of 


olrincnlary and secondary guide in tho 
iniijGiilv or the states The hclioul laws or 
New York and 1 III non requite temperance 
inn tine l ion 111 li\c yeais of Lhe element a ry 
achijols [iiid in the first yenr of the high schools. 
Furthermore, the laws of these .slates specify 
that llie toaclung of physiology and hygiene, 
including Lnnpciancc, shall be from IcxLliooka 
for nil pupils nble to lead, one fifth of the 
pages of the books Tor elementaly schools nnd 
at least twenty pages in tliOf-e for the first 
yem of high srbools Miall he devoted to the 
effects of stimulants and narcotics, and such 
mailer relating lo lempei lince shall not be 
included in one part of the book, but be dis¬ 
tributed among the leading chapters In all 
othei staLcs tho laws aic much less definite 
in requirements; some of Hum briefly Alnto 
thnt the nature and effects of alcolinlic dunks 
and ihutoUcs ahull bo laughL 111 Lhe public 
schools, leaving the piofesMonal educators 
to ftdect and arinnge the matLer Lo be taught. 
However, 111 most of the stales Lhe fondling 
of elementary physiology and hygiene baa been 
influenced decidedly by the requirements of 
New York and Illinois, for in those blntcs nro 
the great publishing firms, and the vciy best 
textbooks nave been urimigcd m line with the 
most extreme requirements. 

Temperance mhtiwlum was included 111 
some American textbooks for young pupils 
at least as early as 18J1D About 1880 Mrs 
Mary II Hunt, an official of Lite Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, undertook lo 
secure legislation leqmnng u temperance in- 
S 1 I 1 lie lion," or 11 scientific temperance educa¬ 
tion " m all public bchools, nnd from her 
office iii Boston a most icnutrknblo campaign 
was conducted for more Lhnn twenty years, 
resulting in enactment of special laws in over 
llurly blates In the emly dnya of the move¬ 
ment muck, attention was given by the leaders 
of temperance instruction to preparing suit¬ 
able textbooks, securing their ndopLion, nnd 
m other ways carrying ouL Lhe provisions or 
tho special laws. In recoil L yours Llicro has 
been a decided decline of ntLenlion lo Lhe 
huIjjccL. Publishers in New York and Illi¬ 
nois arc flLill cmcfill Lo include in their new 
books of physiology and hygiene the inquired 
20 per cent of pages devoLed io ,r temperance 11 , 
but numerous teacher*) in Lhoso nnd oilier 
states confess that they never conduct recita¬ 
tions concerning lhe effects of alcohol nnd 
tobacco This decline of interest is not 
confined to educators, blit even the lending 
advocates of temperance instruction have 
shown little public activity in the past decade 

In n few states the original (crnjicrnneo 
imtiuclion laws have been amended, chiefly 
by eliminating specifications regarding amount 
of space m books, number of raouired lessons, 
and othei details In New York nnd Illinois, 
which have the most extreme legal require* 
lnonls, the science tencheis' associations have 
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Worked unbucccssfully for modi fieri Lions of the 
laws (See Annual Rejiorts t 1900-1010, of the 
New York State Science Teachers' Association, 
and also article by F. L Charles in tho ATaJiiro 
Study Review , Dee, 1008, Vol IV ) Evoiy 
attempt at amending the laws in adaptation to 
present educational needs has stirred the 
advocates of temperance hist motion into 
renewed activity, and fearing that niiy loosen¬ 
ing in temperance legislation may result in 
unraveling the whole work, they have kept 
the machinery of their powerful oigani nation 
ready to oppose any proposed educational 
reform which a fleets tempoianee instruction 

The reasons why tcmpeinnce instruction 
as required by the laws lias failed to gain a 
permanent standing among educators me 
essentially as Callows, first, much of the 
subject matter in the earliest textbooks which 
had hearty approval by the temperance advo¬ 
cates was decidedly unscientific and sensa- 
tional It was unscientific chiefly because ifc 
attempted to teach, with detailed application 
to pmticular organs, tlmt alcohol and tobacco 
are even in limited quantities and foi all 
persons physiologically harmful Science liaa 
nob yet pi overt this to bo blue It was sensa¬ 
tional in that, cxliemo cases of chronic alco¬ 
holism and nicotine poisoning were most 
rominenb in lessons on the efTcofc of alcoholic 
overages and tobacco Most of the newest 
books have taken more scientific ground in 
presenting only tile demons tin Led facts, some 
af wluoli do not point definitely toward total 
abstinence in use of alcohol and tobacco 

A second reason for Lhc opposition of science 
teachers to temperance instruction was its 
overemphasis All tjmt is positively known 
concerning the physiological basis of temper¬ 
ance can be printed m very much less than 
one fifth of the pages of an elementary book 
on hygiene. Such, books lor grammar schoala 
average 250 pages, and less than five pages 
would teach well all tlmt is true and adapted 
to young pupils, 

A third difficulty came fiom the rigid legal 
prescriptions regarding place of the temperance 
teaching in the curricula of schools, the method 
of teaching fiom adopted books, and other 
pedagogical problems. The legal require¬ 
ments have made impossible soma very de¬ 
sirable rcorganuiirtionB of l\ 3 r gicne teaching in 
relations to other science studies; and the 
insistence upon textbooks lias done much to 
make the study of hygiene uninteresting to 
pupils and unsatisfactory to teachers 

At present there is a widespread feeling 
among Science teachers that the temperance 
instruction movement lias now reached in 
many states astute where the teaching required 
can be brought into line with the improved 
hygiene In probably all states except New 
York and Illinois the tempernneo teaching 
can be adjusted m harmony with good nature 
study and science teaching if books nnd 


teachers present briefly and scientifically as 
the laws allow, the established facts regarding 
the effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics 
upon human health Piobably all science 
teachers who are well informed concerning 
physiological investigations will ngiee that the 
essential facts of temperance instruction should 
be included in the hygienic courses in nil 
schools; nnd tins much is now taught in many 
bc koala which arc not subject to the public 
school laws In New York and Illinois there 
is no possibility of making the moat desirable 
improvements in teaching elementary hygiene 
so long as the adopted textbooks and official 
school programs conform with the existing 
tempeiaiice inatiuotion. laws These arc very 
commonly neglected in pincfcice, but they pie- 
vent dcsuablc re arrangements of tho hygiene 
and con elutions with otliei science studies 

MAD 

See Alcohol the Use and Psychologi¬ 
cal Effect of 
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Lloyd, F E, tuid Dioblow, M A Teaching of 
JMoloov ill Accojidary tfekooh, Clinp XIII (New 
Y ork, 1907 ) 

TEMPERATURE OF SCHOOLROOM — 
Sec Am of the School-room, Heating and 
Ventilation or Sciiooljioom, 

TEMPERATURE SPOTS — Thermal 
stimuli excite three different soita of sense 
organa in the skin, the tempoiatuie spots of 
warm and cold, ancl pain spot* Tempera¬ 
tures above the physiological zero point 
(which shifts about 3° G) excite wuim spots, 
temperatmes below this point excite cola 
spots, Tempeiatures of 45° or more also 
excite the cold spots, nnd the cold sensations 
combine with the warm to produce the sensa¬ 
tion of heat. Extieme temperatures, below 
10° and above 55°, excite the organs of pmn in 
addition to the temperature spots and give 
the sensations of biting cold or binning heat. 
See also Waum and Cold Spots W, B, P 
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TEMPLE, FREDERICK (1821-1902) — 
Hcadmastci of Rugby Sahool, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury, bom at Santa Maurn In tho 
Ionian Islands, tho son of Major Octavius 
Temple f Lieutenant-Governor of Sieira Leone, 
When his father settled on Ids estate m Devon¬ 
shire, Frederick was sent to Blundell's School, 
Tiverton, and was ho he prepared foi the ameer 
of a I armor His abilities, howcvei, attracted 
attention ancl before lie was seventeen lie gained 
a scholarship to Bulhol College, Oxfoid. Heio 
he giflduated m 1S42 imd was appointed fel¬ 
low of Balliol and loetmer in logic and mathe¬ 
matics . In 1846 he was ordained, and ac¬ 

cepted the position of principal of Kncllcr 
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HftU, then opened foi the tinkling of inns- 
tcra of workhouse and penal schools, In 
1855 lie ’became a government inspector and 
in 185S lie went to Rugby School as head¬ 
master. At Rugby lie soon gained the con' 
fidoncc of tlio boys and the coopcintion of the 
masters A rugged exterior and strong will 
concealed a great deal of sympathy and kind- 
lincsa of heart, His interest in the outside 
activities and ill athletics, rind above all hia 
sense of justice, endemed him to the school 
While not n profound classical Bcliolar, he 
compensated for this by his versatility and 
wide range of acquncments As a pieachcr 
in the school chapel, he was always impres¬ 
sive, and won his pupils by his strength and 
carncstnesa rather than by any emotional 
appeal. IlimBclf brought up m the classical 
Lredition, lie was liberal enough to recognize 
the value of the new studies, and appointed the 
first science and mathematical master, Rev 
J, M. Wilson, built alaboiatoiy, andinsritufcod 
scholarships for science According to the 
Report of the Public Schools Commission, 
issued in 1864, Rugby was unsurpassed jn tho 
teaching of classics, was the only public school 
to teach physics, and wn9 second only to 
Harrow in the teaching of history Ur, 
Temple devoted much of his time also to the 
interests of Rugby town, w fkh a member of the 
Rugby Roaid of Health, of a Rugby Land 
SocicLy (a cooperative land purchasing society), 
and was an ticlive president of the Mechanics' 
InstitliLc In 1BGG lie accepted fioin Mr, 
Gladstone, of whose policy lie was a sup¬ 
porter, the Bishopric of Exctei, and in 1SS5 was 
appointed Bishop of London He became 
Archbishop of Canterbmy m 1806 Ur 
Temple was a strong advocate and aidenfc 
supporter of the movement for popular 
education, for the education of women, and for 
temperance. He was an active member of 
the Endowed Schools Commission and was of 
considerable assistance to Forstei in populariz¬ 
ing the Education Dill of 1870. In 1902 almost 
with his dying bicath be again made an appeal 
foi llic acceptance of the Education Bill, 
then beroie the House of Lends. 
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positions and for greater cultural enjoyment. 
It was chartered as a college by the SLale of 
Pc nn ay lv am a in 1888 In 1801 power to 
confci degrees was granted In the same yenr 
the day school was opened. The Theological 
School was opened in the fall of 1803, the Law 
School in 1895; the Pharmacy School in 1001, 
the Medical School in 1901 In 1907 the 
Philadelphia Dental College waa federated 
With Temple College, and on Dec. 12, 1907, 
the charter was amended and the name 
changed from Temple College to Temple 
University. 

The lnslitution has now seventeen depart¬ 
ments with fifty-eight different courses and 
225 instructors The total enrollment of 
students for 1910-1911 waa 30S3, Although 
day instruction is given in most or the depart¬ 
ments, it is still the aim of Temple University 
to adapt the hours of its instruction to the 
spine hours of its students so long as the work 
is of such ti character as to be done adequately 
day or evening. The medical and dental 
departments conduct no evening classes The 
same standards or scholarship examinations 
and other tests arc maintained in both day 
and evening classes, and tho requirements for 
admission and graduation are identical. Tho 
university, in the quarter of a century of 
its histoiy. lias reached tens of thousands of 
persons who could not, under any circum¬ 
stances, have obtained a higher education 
fioin the existing educational institutions 

L. H. C r 

TEMPO, — See Musical Notation. 

TEMPORAL SIGN —Temporal sign is 
that characteristic or an cxpoiicnco which, nTLer 
the analogous local sign (g v ), murks the posi¬ 
tion of the experience in the time series. 
Thus, nn experience which passed through 
consciousness some time ago is i datively dim. 
while an experience which has just passed 
through consciousness is clear nnd vivid Tho 
denines b or dimness of llic memory image ig 
directly related to tho placing of tho image in 
time, C. IT. J, 
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How. F D Six Great Schoolmasters, (London, 1004 ) 
Rouhe, W II D Ruobu School (New York, 1898.) 
3\ndfoho, E G Frederick Temple; an AjuireciaJion 
/JiDprapfncaf Introduction by Wilham Temple, 
(London, 1007 ) 

Editor Memoirs of -/ircftfmJiOj) Temple by Seven 
Friends (London, 1000) 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA — Founded in 1884 by Russell H Con- 
well, pnstoi of the 13up list Temple In the 
early years of the institution it performed a 
notablo BCrnce in dignifying thoiough graded 
evening instruction nnd m furnishing an 
avenue through which those who had not 
followed tho beaten tiack of educational 
courses could prepare themselves for higher 


TEMPORARY ATTENDANCE —Sec At¬ 

tendance; also Recoiidb and Retojitb 

TEMPORARY SCHOOLS. — Frequently 
known ns portable schools, because of the ease 
with which they may be removed from place 
to place ns need requires Within the past 
ten to fifteen yenrs these have been used by 
many American cities, nnd have been of much 
service in affording temporary nccommodnlions 
for school ahildreii, A frame one-atory build¬ 
ing, usually containing only one regular sized 
classroom, is erected nnd equipped with scats, 
blove, etc, When they first began to bo used 
the cost was only about S8Q0 for a building, 
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but owing to the increased coal of labor and 
materials the cost is nearer $1300 to S1600 
to-day Such buildings enn be erected in n 
short time, and afford gieal iclicf to congested 
districts, particularly when the increase is due 
to temporary causes or conditions, and does 
not win rant Lho election of permanent build¬ 
ings. They iitc also of muoh value in provid¬ 
ing foi the school population in now subdivi¬ 
sions, before permanent schools have been 
erected, and also during the repair or recon¬ 
struction of old buildings, When no longer 
needed at one place they can easily be moved 
to another location E P C. 

TENNENT, WILLIAM (1673-1740),— 
Graduated bom Trinity College, Dublin, and 
came to America in 1718, He engaged in the 
ministry mid conducted a school at Nesliainmy, 
Pn,, which was known as the f ' Log College JJ 
" The institution, though humble ui name, was 
the nursery in which many ministers of the 
E03pei wc\o trained for eminent uscfulnc^ ” 
Tennent's "Log College/’ oiganizcd in 1739, 
was the beginning of Princeton University 
(q.v,) W. 8 M 

Reference.— 

AL^KAmiEu, A Diota aji Jucal Stelclics. of fhc founder 

anri Principal Alumni cf fhe Log Coltioe (Flii]ri- 
rlcIpliiQ, 1B51) 

TENNESSEE, STATE OF —Organized ns 
the tciriLory of Tennessee in 1704, and ad¬ 
mitted to the Union in 1706 as the sixteenth 
state It is located in the South Contra! 
division, and litis a land area of 41,750 square 
miles. For administrative pm poses the state 
is divided into ninety-six counties In 1910 
Tennessee had a total population of 2,184,789, 
and a density or population or 52 4 peisons per 
square mile 

Educational History —Tennessee was set¬ 
tled from North Ciuoluin. in 175(1, and its 
enil 3 r history ia closely linked with LhuL of the 
parent state. The fust school m tlu* state was 
founded by Samuel Doak, a Scotch-lush Pres¬ 
byterian, about 1780, at Salem A few ncartc- 
miea and colleges were chmlcicd dining Lins 
cnrly period, and in 1817 it was declared that 
il colleges and academies should form a com¬ 
plete system of education for the stale M 
On the admission of the state in 1796 Tennessee 
had framed a stale constitution, blit in Una 
no direct reference to education was made, 
and practically nothing was done looking to¬ 
ward the establishment of elementaly educa¬ 
tion until 1S30. 

Though differ ant governors had repeatedly 
urged action in then messages, it was nob unLiL 
1330 that the first school law for the state was 
enacted This established the district sys¬ 
tem, and piovidcd for five school trustees Tor 
each district, the employment of teachers, 
county commissioners, foi the establishment 
ancl supervision of schools, the apportion¬ 


ment of money; and for annual reports, but 
made no provision for support other than the 
income horn the school fund, donations, fines 
and the taxes on tho school lands sold. Tin! 
district trustees were to have power to employ 
teachers, and to establish Lheii qualifications 
and wore to try lo induce nil children under 
fifteen to attend. No distinctions between 
rich and poor were to be made, and the sohools 
were tn bo open and free to all The county 
commissioners were to visit and examine the 
bcVlqoI& each year, and to report to the sec¬ 
retary of state, who in turn was to report 
to the legislature For tho time and the re¬ 
gion the law was very good Later on this 
law was improved by tho creation of a state 
board of commissioncis to caie foi the school 
fluid, and by a provision directing tho county- 
courts to appoint an. officci to examine teachers 
for the county This last was the beginning 
of tha county supcrintcndency in the state. 
In 1835 tho secretary of state was made ex 
officio superintendent of public instruction, 
but in 1844 the state treasurer was designated 
to net ci officio as the head o£ the school sys¬ 
tem instead of the secretary of state. The 
system as thus created continued up to tho 
outbreak of the Civil IVnr, 

In 1834 the state adopted a new constitu¬ 
tion, and in this the first mention of education 
appears The legislature was directed to 
cherish literature and science and to advance 
learning, a board of commissioncis for tho 
school fund waa to be elected by the Legislature, 
mid the new common school fund was declared 
to be a perpetual fund By tho acts of 1837 
and 183S tho school, fund was made a part of 
the capital oT the newly organized bank of 
Tenno^soo, and tho hank wns ordered to sot 
aside annually, from its surplus, the amount 
of S1S,000 foi the support of academies, and 
$100,000 for the support or common schools 
In 1853 the amount of school fund to bo in¬ 
vested in the bank of Tennessee was limited to 
$1,500,000 With the failure of the bank in 
1SG5, the money so invested was lost Just 
’fthnt kind of schools existed before the Civil 
Wnr is somewhat unceitain, but that the 
school system established was lacking in 
vigor ana effectiveness is quite coi tain. Tho 
interest on the school Fund was distributed, 
more or less fully, lo the counties, but was so 
small and so pooily managed that it supported 
.schools but a few weeks each year. With the 
outbreak of Lhc war the schools were closed, 
anil uo further attempt at public education 
was made until 1807 

This year a new Bchool lmv was passed, 
which attempted to organize n slate system or 
public Hchools The board of school fund 
commissioners was continued Lo look after 
tlio school fund, and the office of state super¬ 
intendent of common schools was cieatcd, 
to be filled biennially by popular election. 
Comity superintendent^ to be elcated by a 
5 GO 
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convention of Lho district boards, And far instead nf Lwo ns ill 1S07 (in reality ft compulsory 
thrcc-ycai terms, wine provided for District comity la\), w ns now added on fiU property, 
boards were Lo have charge nf the high schools, nncl county courts were ordered to levy nd(li¬ 
mit! subdi strict bonrdg of the clomenlnry tiounl taxes up to Lhree nulls, if necessary, to 
schools. Tcaohcra wcic to be examined mid maintain n five-months' j-ehnol, or if needed for 
paid by the county superintendents Sejm- building purposes. In 1875 the power to levy 
rate schools for the tivo races were to be es- Hie county tax was repealed, but latrr a one 
tablishcd, Tree of tuition, and for a five-months' and one lmlf null county lax uns restored Ad- 
term, and a 2-mill slate Lax for schoula, and vancod bcliooK wippnrLcd by fees, were per- 
distnct taxation lo prolong the term, were nulled. 111,1875 Altaic board of cduration 
provided for, A tax of one fourLh cent a mile was created and Riven home supervisory func- 
on all passengers carried on the laihvays of the hong, mul noiinnl instruction was established 
state was also to bo used to help maintain the for the first tune at Nasln die by the joint action 
Bahools af the new stale board, the Peabody trustees. 

The school system now' provided was the and the Lnistees of the University or Nashville, 
best the stale had known The now system, Tlir stale made its firaL appropriation for the 
however, seemed to the people one of the in- institution in 1881, and this school later do- 
tolerable innovations, and thr lax for schools, vulopcd into the Peabody Noimal College 
in the impoverished condition of the people, {q v ) 

ns exceedingly oppressive Accordingly tho The system thus created slowly got under 
legislature of 1S09-1870, responding Lo a dc- headway, but owing lo the poverty of Lhe M ate, 
innnd foi economy and county nghLs, repealed the lark of trained Lcachcm, and the inertia 

the law of 1807 and gave the state Biipmn- arising from the old condition*!, progress was 

tendent ninety days to wind up the affairs of necessarily very Alow In 1885 cities were pa¬ 
llia office Instead of the state school system, milled to organize n system nf free higher 

now abolished, each county was given per- graded common e-cluniF, iuul in 1991 the public 

mission to establish and maintain schools at school system was declined tu cohrisL or Lwo 

its pleasure. clashes of hcIiooIh, — pi unary schools of five 

In 1871 the state trcnsuicr was again made grades, and secondary schools, consisting of 

ex officio superintendent of schools, but as no the primary and three additional griules 

duties were assigned to him and he had almost Women were made eligible for Lho county 

no authority, there was little for him to do Biipcrmtcndcncy in 1SS9, With Lhc exception 

The trustees of the Peabody Fund (?,d), of these additions, the law of 1873 remained 

however, gave the ticasurcr money in 1372 almost changed lot more than twenty-five 

for an nssmtant, lo investigate conditions and years. In 1S99 lho county high-school law 

needs, and to try to awaken interest in schools, nnd the state uniform textbook law were on- 

Ibs report foi 1372 showed LhaL while in some acted In 1907 a law or fundamental impor- 

counties quito]a local interest m schools existed, lance was pnssetl, under the provisions of winch 

in the state as a whole not one fifth of the cliil- the old district system (i/p) of school organiza- 

dren of Bchuol age were provided with any Lion was abolished, a county system of school 

school facilities whatever. In only twonty-nino minimis l ration (q v) was substituted, and 

out of tho mncly-thrco counlioa liad any school county boards of education were created In 

tax been levied, and "in some counties vim Led 1007 the trustees of old colleges nnd academies 

there was not a single school, either public or were authorized to transfer their pioperty and 

private, in operation, nor were there nny Lrusts to the county boards nf education for 

efforts being made by the citizens to remedy county high Bcliools In 1909 a stale freo li¬ 
the deficiency 11 brnry eomimasion win created, atul provision 

The beginning of tho present school system for school, public, and luwcling binaries was 

dates fiom 1S73, when a new school law, winch made; tlm firsL compulrfury attendance law 

has continued in existence ever since, waa was enacted; and a so-called “ General ICdu- 

cnactcd. The office of state superintendent cation bill/' Belting asulo one fourth of the 

of public instruction waa created, with super- state's gross revenue foi education, and pro- 

intrndents for the counties. Both were to vidmg for its distribution, waa cnnrLcil, The 

be filled by appointment, instead of election, legislation of 190U was Ihe mosL important 

The district system was restored The old since Lhc establishment of the school system 

school fund of $1,500,000, with accrued and Present System. — At the bend of Lho pres- 
uupaid nUorest to the amount of $1,012,500. ent school system of Tennessee ia an appointed 

was recognized as a rf perpetual obligation ' state board of cducnlion and n state super- 

of the state, and a 0 per cent bond to cover the inlcndent of public instruction* Tlie atalc 

same wax ordered issued, the inLerest to bo superintendent is nominated by the governor, 

raised annually by general state taxation. A confirmed by Lhc Semite, iuul acts ei officio 

state poll tnx was also added, by tho provision ns secretary-treasurer or the board, and as a 

of the new constitution of 1870, which also member of it and of all the oilier state educa- 

madc separate schools for the two races man- lioiml bodies, The law requires that ho bo n 

datory. A so-called state school tnx of one mill, person of literary and scientific aUftininenta, 

vol. v — 2 o 501 
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and of skill and experience in the art of teach- the school property; controls tho expenditures 
ing- Tho state bonrd of education is charged from the public school fund, may locate new 

with the general control of the normal schools; schools wheie and ns needed, and may oloso 
tha classification of the high schools, and the small and unnecessary schools, is icquircd 
determination of their coiuscs of study, to run all schools in the county as nearly an 
the examination of high school teachers; the equal length of time as possible; may mrange 
appointment of a high Bchool Inspector; tlio for the attendance of child ion in other counties: 
apportionment of the state aid to high schools, may act on appeals from district boards; and 
the distribution of the state equalization fund; is supposed io visit tho schools twee each 
the distribution, of tho state library fund, and the year Each incmbei is to report to the county 
issue of Hats of desirable books for purchase; superintendent on the schools of his distiict, 
the prescribing of rules and regulations loi the Themembers oi Um county board of education 
examination of applicants (or the county thus duplicate the work of tho county aupciin- 
supcrinten den cy; and the making of a report tondcut, and net, in part, as a board of fluper- 

to the governor and tho legislature, through mtendents for the schools of tho county 

its senretary, on the condition of the school For each district into which the county is 
system The slate superintendent collects and divided, a district advisory board of three is 
disseminates statistics and information; sees elected biennially by the voters. The func- 
tliat the laws and the rules and regulations tions of such boards include the visitation of 

of tho state board arc faithfully executed, schools and tho inspection of school work; 

performs a number of othei minor duties, ana tho keeping of the school property in repair, 
makes a biennial report to bho governor, The and the school supplied with necessities, the 
governor, the tttnto superintendent, and three taking oE an annual school census; and the 
mcmbeis of the state board of education suspension and dismissal of pupils. They 
named by the governor, constitute a atato may make gene ml recommendations to the 
textbook commission, which is charged with county boaid, and may also recommend de- 
tho adoption of a uniform series of textbooks suable tcnchois for election These advisory 
for the primary aud secondary schools of the hoaida, established in 1897, supplant the many 
stale district school boards foimcily in existcnco 

Foi ouch county there is a county board of under the old distuct system law Five 
education and a county superintendent of counties arc exempted from the operation 
schools. The county couit of each county of this law, and it also does not apply to city 
divides tire comity into five school districts, school systems. 

foi each of which the voters elect, bicnniolly, School Support. —The “ General Education 
one member of a county boaid of education. Bill JJ of 1900 cicnted " a general education 
The county comb also appoints the comity fund to improve, extend, and unify the sohool 
supermLOIkdonb of schools for a two-year tcirti system of the state," by setting aside 25 per 
and fixes Ins salmy. The state, since 1900, has cent of the state’s gloss levenue for aid to 
paid one half the sum granted, but with a education This will give a fund of upproxi- 
maxi mu in state giant of only $350 lie mntciy three quiubers of a million dollars 
must bo a pcison of literary and scientific By the terms of the bill this is to be distributed 
attainments, am) of skill and expenenoo in ns follows 01 per cent to the counties on 
teaching, and must file with the court, bcfoic the school census, 10 per cent us an equalize 
election, a certificate of qualification, issued tion fund, to be distributed by the stato board 
by the state board of education Women me of education to comities levying a 4-mill 
eligible for the office on the same tcims ns county tax mid a $2 poll tax, and directly in 
men The county superintendent nets ev proportion to the school census and inversely 
ojjlcio as sccretaiy of Lhe county board of in pioportion to the taxable wealth, 8 per cent 
education; keeps all rccoids; issues nil war- foi a high school fund and 1 per cent foi n 
rants; and makes a written report of the boni-d libmiy fund, both to he apportioned by the 
ns to exp endi tinea He also visits and supci- state board of education, 13 pci cent for the 
vises the schools of his county; nets as agent establishment and maintenance of normal 
for tho state board of education in tho ex- schools, and 7 per cent foi aid to the Bmver- 
aininatioii or teachers, nets under the direction sity of Tennessee State aid for county supci- 
of the state superintendent, appoints to HU in ten dents' aularica also comes from the 
vacancies in the county hoard of education, or equalization fund 

tho distuct advisory bonids, nnd reports to Teachers and Training —Peabody Nonnnl 
the county board and to the state supenn- Scluiol (see Bea-udoy Fund), in connection 
tendent ol public instruction Each county with the TJmvcisiLy or Nashville, for a long 
bonrd has conliol or ail'the schools of the time lcndcied most valuable service, not only 
county, outside or cities said towns organized to Tennessee but also to the whole South 
under special chavteis oi laws; selects tho This institution has now been recognized as a 
teachers for the schools of the county, fixes college for teachers. In 1909 the state de- 
thmr salaries, and may dismiss them loi cause, cided to create a series ol state normal schools, 
erects, repans, and furnishes schools, manages and provided for the establishment of tlueo 
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For whites and a combined normal and indus- 
tiial school for colored tone horn The loca¬ 
tions of the scIiooIb foi while a arc East 
Tennessee Noi trial School at Johnson City, 
Middle Tennessee Normal School nl Muifrceq- 
bora, and West Tennessee Noimal School at 
Memphis The state employs nfc present 
approximately 11,000 teachers, about 18 per 
cent of whom aie in coloicd schools, Three 
guides of elemental y teachers' certificates arc 
issued by county .superintendents Peabody 
Normal School diplomas only nrc accepted 
instead A high school teacher's certificate, 
based on an examination m high school sub¬ 
jects, is also issued by the Htato board of 
education, and diplomas from standard four- 
year colleges may be accepted in place of this 
examination, 

Educational Conditions — Only about 1 per 
cent of the total population of the atntc ig 
foreign bom, and nbout one fifth is of the 
colored race There are a few large cities, but 
the state is still largely uiml, and over four 
fifths of the total population live in rural dis¬ 
tricts Primary schools arc found overy- 
whci o, and district bo aids may establish 
secondary schools as needed. Graduates of 
the secondary schools are admit Led Lo Ihc 
county high schools Separate school a nrc 
required for the two laces, and these must he 
maintained cm approximately equal length of 
time Within lecenl years, the taxation for 
education, the length of tcim, the salaries 
of teachers, and the value of tho school prop¬ 
erty, have idi made marked increases A new 
educational spirit hocitib to have taken hold 
of the state during the past six or seven years 
Secondary Education —The county courts of 
each county may provide for the establishment 
of one or more high schools in the county, aiul 
may levy a special tax for them, up to 15 cents, 
Under the new 1000 state aid law, S percent 
of the 25 per cent of the stated gross revenue is 
used for aid to high schools This is appor¬ 
tioned in the discretion of the state board of 


education, though not over one fiftieth of the 
fund can he given to any county, and not over 
one third of the coat of maintenance of any 
school can be so paid A state high school 
inspector is appointed, and paid fiom the fund, 
A comity high school board locates the 
schools, employs the teachers, and manages 
them, subject to the Supervision and ruLes and 
regulations of the county and the state supei- 
mfcendcnf, About one half or the counties 
hod provided such schools by 1010 The cities 
maintain four-year high schools under other 
provisions Seven high schools for colored 
students are reported in the state. 

Higher and Special Education —The Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee, nt Knoxville (gtf). 
which dates back to 1794, stands at the head 
of the school system of the state This is 
nlso the agricultural aiul mechanical college 
for the state Besides the State University, 


there rue a number of other msLilutionH of 
higher lenining in the aLfitr. lilt 1 most impor¬ 
tant of which aiu Marysville College {qt>). 
Vandal hilt Urn verity (q,v,) t and the Uni- 
vorsity of the South {qu) for white students; 
and Knoxville College (<ju), Fisk University 
{qv) t and Walden Univcisily (fj u) Tor the 
colored race Besides the State University, 
there nrc twenty-hcvcn collegmte institutions for 
white?, twenty of which are under denomina¬ 
tional conLrol p mid seven for women only, while 
twelve institutions, all under denominational 
control, e\i^t for colored sUulentH only 

The stale also maintains Lhc Tcnncaaco 
Scliool for the Blind at Nashville, the Ten¬ 
nessee Deaf and Dumb School at Knoxville: 
nnd the Tennessee Industrial (Reform) School 
at Nashville Thieo counties also main lain 
county mduatiiftl and training schools 

E, P C 
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TENNESSEE, THE UNIVERSITY OF, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, — Originated a*. Blount 
College, chartered in 1794 by the " Territory 
South of the Iliver Ohio," In 1807, the in¬ 
stitution was combined with tha Eagt Ten¬ 
nessee College, jufat chartered by the legisla¬ 
ture The purpose of this amalgamation was 
to give to the new institution the land granted 
by the legislature lo two colleges, one in East 
and out in Middle, Tennessee, So little, was 
realized from these lands that the college 
was not actually opened until 1820 In 1820 
the present site of the university was pur¬ 
chased, a building crccLod, and a classical col¬ 
lege established In 1310, with widened scope, 
thin became the East Tennessee University, 
and in 1809 it was made Lho recipient of tho 
Morrill Act *{q v) fund as the State Collego 
or Agricultural and Mechanic Arts In 1870 
the name was changed lo Tim University of Ten¬ 
nessee Since Lliat Lime tho university has 
expanded in substantial ways along many 
of the lines of the usual elate university de¬ 
partments, and has become n factor not only 
as the capstone of the educational system of 
the state but in its relation to the various in¬ 
terests of tho entire South The Hummer 
session, especially, has become an institution 
for the entire section as " Tho Summer School 
of the South ,p 

The colleges of the university me as follows: 
the Graduate School, the College of Liberal 
Arts (including the School of Education), llio 
College of Engineering, tho College of Agri¬ 
culture, tho College of Law, tlio Collego of 
Medicine (including tho School of Pharmacy), 
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the College of Dentistry, the Summer School, unnecessary from the standpoint of the cIIL 

and the Industrial dcpni tincnts The Col- eicncy of the schools Business employees 

leges or Medicine and Dcntiatiy arc located the country ovci aic not subjected to such 

at Memphis, The othei departments mo conditions, nor arc employees in any other 

located nt Knoxville, blanch of the public service which demands 

The College of Liberal Arts icquiics f out teen special tinimug or ability. Public school 
units for admission The requirements ynry in tcaclicia, almost alone of nil public employees, 
other colleges The attendance m 1911-1012. must run the yeaily clmnce of being dropped 
in the College of Liberal Arts, was 437; in all without warning or healing. Such a condition 
departments 16*41, in the Summer School of is not only unnecessary, but it is detrimental 
the South 2482 The teaching staff numbcied to the best interests of the service in which 
ISO Blown Ayres, LL.D., is president. they arc engaged, for at long ancl capable meu 

and women cannot be attracted, under such 
TENNY, SANBORN (1827-1877) — Col- conditions, to equip themselves bv special 
lego professor; educated in the common training foi insecure positions Only in col- 
schools of New Hamplisiro and at Amherst leges and normal schools is there any general 
College lie was inslructoi of natiual histoiy attempt to piovidc satisfactory tenure for 
in the private school at Lancaster, Mass., tcachcig 

conducted by 'William Russell (r/u); professor In ninny communities, too, it is customary 
in Vassar College (1805—1SGS), and in Williams to delay the election until after the schools 
College (ISOS-1875) lie published textbooks have closed and the teachers are in large part 
on natural history and geology, and several gone, and in the smaller towns and the rural 
pnpcis on the educational value of natural communities the election fiequently does not 
history W £ M. takG place until late ill the summer, This is 

often defended on the ground that the bo aid 
TENURE 0? TEACHERS —In some can then work with greater freedom Thb 
parts of the United StaLea the old practice still procoduio is wnalcful in the extreme, and a 
prevails of having two terms of school each drain on the nervous energy of the tcacheia 
yeat, and of employing a dilTei cut leacliei each which would otherwise go to incacnse the 
term The general practice, however, ia to ctliGicucy of their instruction Frequently 
employ tenolicis by the year, having an annual the much-needed sunmici vacation must bo 
dccLion and making an annual contract with postponed until the board has condescended 
the teachers So general ia this practice, nod to net and, in the ease of the election of 
bo long 1ms it been eonlinucd, that it is goner- someone else, n good portion of the remainder 
ally lecoginzed as correct, and in a number of of the summer must be spent in hunting 
stales, the IsiYT not only sanctions it but also another position fov the coming year, As 
expressly forbids school boards to make any some kind of position is usually an absolute 
contract with teachers extending beyond the necessity it ia not to be wondoied at that 
close of the current school year Such n legal we occasionally hear of underbidding nnd 
prohibition jg partly traceable to a desire to othei acts of unprofessional conduct, The 

prevent a well-disposed school board from ty- wonder is not that such cages occur but that 

ing up a town or a cUy to long term or to life the number is so small. Boards of education 

contracts, with teachers, in part to a desire to and boards of ti'Usfcecs, or at least certain mcm- 

prcscivc the patjonage intact for each now rot hers of such boards, not infrequently assume 
of school ofliccia to hanclLe, and m part to the a somewhat important attitude in their deal- 
traditions of teaching, as a temporary and an mgs with teachers thus dependent on them, 
itinerant occupation arid forget that an old nnd successful tcachei 

The result oC such a limitation is that all has a claim to considcmte tieatmcnt The 
tcnchcis' positions aic pinch cully do elm eel enthusiasm of teachers for the work is fre- 
vacant at the end of each school year, and a quently desLioyed by such treatment and 
now election for all the tenclicra employed is they embrace the first opportunity to leave 
then held A number of the larger cities hnvo the work foi service m same other field of 
been able to nnango somewhat better coiuli- endeavor where the conditions of employ- 
tioiia ol employment, the annual cLectmn being nvent me less irksome. This ia particularly 
n more foimality in the ease of all old ieachcia, the case with men tcnchcis 
nnd a few othei cities have obtained legislative As a reaction against this condition tlieic is 
permission to wake longer term cantiacts, a tendency, in many parts of the United 
These ciLiea form exceptions, howevci, and States, to go to tho opposite extreme, and to 
ovon in many of these the conditions arc demand life tenure for all teachers Such A 
likely to be changed at any time by a new plan has been put into effect m a few cities, 
flehool board, or by some new turn in the wheel and in at least one state, The plan appears 

of political fortune to possess certain advantages, and it undouht- 

This annual detcimmation involves a great edly proves an inspiration nt first to a 
waste of nervous energy on the part of both competent and woibhy yet timid teacher, 
teachers and school authorities, and is wholly Still, notwithstanding any advantages willcli 
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life tciuno may have, it ia nevertheless a most 
undeair able one to adopt No business could 
bo conducted satisfactorily on such a basis 
of employment, and even with public em¬ 
ployees undei civil service rules theie is always 
provision for the elimination or the incompe¬ 
tent. In the work of teaching, where it is so 
easy to (hop behind and die professionally, 
it is particularly important that the way be 
left open for the elimination of those who have 
ceased to grow and who have lost thcii enthu¬ 
siasm and ideals. A tcachci good at twenty- 
five 01 thirty may be comparatively useless 
at forty-five or fifty. In oui desire to im¬ 
prove the conditions of tenure aiul to protect 
the worthy tenchei, wo may easily go to the 
opposite extreme and forget the interest a of 
the child, for whom alone the school exists 
The necessity for an annual reclecLion of all 
teachers ought to be removed, but the way 
ought always to be left open, without too 
much effort or too great a burden of proof, for 
the dismissal of those whom school ofliccis 
deem no langar competent foi the work of 
instruction The pcimanenL tenure plan does 
not afford such relief It is pracLicnUy im¬ 
possible to dismiss teachers whcic a legal trial 
must be held and mcompclcncy proved to the 
satisfaction of a court of law, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge that in places 
where life tenure exists both boards and super¬ 
intendents, after a time, cease to try to dismiss 
any one, and the efficiency oT the schools 
declines When charges me brought, it is 
altogether too orten the ease that iL is tho 
superintendent or principal, and not tho 
teacher, who is really put on Inal, and almost 
any average lnwyci can so ahape the case that 
a supreme couit will reverse Lha decision and 
reinstate the teacher 

The life-tenure plan ia objectionable, further, 
in that it tends to develop a aclf-s alia fie d and 
an unpioressionnl body of teachers Tho 
plan would not be so bad if all entering tho 
woik were carefully tinincd and selected, nnd 
if the teachers wclc in a stale seivicr, as in 
Germany, instead oT in the sci vice of individual 
localities There the inefficient arc Irnnsfcried 
to smaller places, or even to remote regions, 
while the efficient aie sclcoled to fill the best 
positions in the state Because uf this funda¬ 
mental difTcicncc no argument from tho lire- 
tenure system or Germany ig valid hero. We 
have no slate school service, ours being 
entirely local. But oven in Germany n 
teacher may be dismissed foi immoiality or 
incompetence, ns is occasionally done 

Between annual election and life tenure 
there is a middle ground which nmy he taken 
with pinpiicty, and Lhc enactment of which 
into law would bo an act of justice. A teacher 
who has rendered faithful service and is com¬ 
petent ought not to be compelled to ask for 
redaction. Continuance in bcivicb ought lo 
be assumed as a matter of course, and no 


official action, even though it bo n formality 
ought Lo bo nece^nry Lo apcuio Lhis. Tho 
whole huiden uf reduction now reds on tho 
teacher, when the whole burden of dismissal 
onglit lo rest on Iho board. Tins teacher's 
continuance in offire ought to be assumed, 
unless the board is willing lo Lake the respon¬ 
sibility of notifying Urn leather in writing, 
with reasons, that the board desires to termi¬ 
nate the contiact at the close of nny school 
year If the board ia willing to take t\m re¬ 
sponsibility, and deems it wise lo make a 
change, it finally ought to have Lhc light Lo do 
bo, if lfcisdonc in a proper manner and before a 
certain art time The board, too, should have 
the power to decide ns lo the sufficiency of the 
reasons for terminating the contract, and with¬ 
out oLher appeal than to the people of the com¬ 
munity Courts of law, certainly, should not 
he allowed to pass on the sufficiency of the 
reasons Tho board, however, ought to be 
required Lo give such notice biiflieioiiLly early, 
as not laid than the last day the j>c]iod1h nrc 
m session, or by the fifteenth day of June, in 
any ease, nnd not allowed lo Wait Until the 
teacher lia^ left town 

Such a change would shift the burden of a 
continuance of employment from Iho tear her 
to the board, where it should rr^t, and would 
practically give life tenure to every competent 
and woiLhy teacher, at the* same tune leaving 
every uchaol board free to discontinue the serv¬ 
ices of incompetent. unp regressive, and un- 
w 01 thy teachers. Tno appeal from the deci¬ 
sion, both for the bnaul and for tho lonelier, 
would bo to Lhu public of the community 
Such a change in tho school laws of the diffei- 
ent staLes would practically solve the difficul¬ 
ties now met with all over the cnnnLry, with¬ 
out inflicting life tcnuie on nny community. 
Such n proposal would naturally meet with 
the opposition uf many school boards, because 
iL would cumpel them to justify their actions 
inoic fully limn they now need lo do, and if 
piobably would be opposed by some teachers 
now living undei life tenure, because it would 
demand keeping alive and efficient as a condi¬ 
tion uf retention By no means one or the 
lenst of the benefits Lo be dcnvod from Iho 
operation of such a law would be the clear 
decimation of vacancies which would he inadn 
each ycai, and the possibility of defining un- 
piofchsionnl conduct moie dc/uly than can 
now be dune E, P C, 

England. — The tenure of elementary school 
teachers in England is de facto permanent, for, 
although they may be dismissed, tins measure 
is only reserve il for extreme eases of Incom¬ 
petence ar for misconduct So far as possible 
oLher measures, eg caution, reprimand, or 
ti under may be resorted to. Where dismissal 
pi ac tic ally means professional ruin, a teacher 
is not infrequently given nn opportunity Lo 
resign Teachers in council echo ala can only 
be tbsniifascd by Lhc local authority on tho 
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recommend tv tion of a principal or IocqL man¬ 
ager, Teachers in voluntary or uon-pumded 
Schools may be dismissed by the local authority 
for educational incompetence Qnd by the man¬ 
agers on grounds connected with the giving 
of religious instruction. All summaiy dis¬ 
missals nuist be reported to the board of 
education, which may inform tlio teachers of 
the clmige ngninat them and £ive thorn an 
opportunity to offer an explanation. 

Until 1009 assistant masters in secondary 
(endowed) schools held their office fioni the 
headmaster by whom they were appointed, 
and they could he dismissed with or without 
notice or Tedress. Frequently a newly ap¬ 
pointed headmaster would dismiss part or all 
the staff in order to recruit masters more to 
Ins liking (Richmond Case). Since 1909, 
however by the Endowed Schools (Masters) 
Act, assistant mnstera can only be dismissed 
by the governing body of a school directly or 
through an agent. This puts them in the 
position of servants of the governing body. 
TheheadmaatGL, however, luvs atilLthe predomi¬ 
nating voice, but tho governing body is legally 
Tesponsibio, Dnd full imd proper legal notice ib 
necessary for dismissal. The practice of 
municipal secondary schools is similar to thnt 
in endowed schools The tenure of assistants 
in private schools, however, is still as precari¬ 
ous as ever. 

For tenure in Geimany and other countries, 
see articles on those countries Also Pensions, 
TeacheW, Teachers, Improvement of, m Service, 
under Teacups, Training op 
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TERM —The element of logical or reflec¬ 
tive knowledge as stated in n proposition, 
equivalent, in one logical terminology, to the 
meaning or concept; in another, to the vcibal 
fonn in which the logical meaning is expressed 
The chief distinctions among terms were 
formulated by Anstollc Qnd by the Scholastics 
who wrought out the terminology of formal 
logic Some of the inoio important distinc¬ 
tions arc positive, negative, and privative; 
singular, universal, and particular, and denota¬ 
tive and connotntive. The denotativo func¬ 
tion of a term is the reference it makes to 
existences. Directly or indirectly, a logical 
meaning intends to apply to, to refer to, con¬ 
crete existence Terms that particularly per¬ 
form t-lua office point to, designate, denote. 
The connotation of a term, on the othci hand, 
is the attributes or meanings which it implies 
Division and classification are correlative to 
denotation; definition and generalization to 
connotation Closely related distinctions are 
the use of terms In extension and in intension.. 


The extension of a term is the species covered 
by the scope of the term, as the different kinds 
of vessels for navigation included within tho 
scope of the term 11 ship "; its intension is the 
assemblage of properties necessary to define the 
meaning of " ship,” 

More inpoitant perhaps, foi. educational 
purposes, than these formal distinctions is 
tlmt between popular and tpelimcnl terms, 
which are Lhc pedagogical equivalent for con¬ 
crete and abstract terms. By seeing things 
used, by participating in their use, by engaging 
in qonvcisation, every ono gathers, fioin the 
broader context of use, a certain munbei of 
meanings, These constitute the popular (or, 
as they aro sometimes called, psychological) 
terms of thought. In science, these meanings 
arc wrought over, elements aro excluded and 
added, with reference to the meaning of o. torn* 
as one element in a logical system This 
process gives technical terms, It is a long 
road from tho popular meanings of triangle, 
water, metal, to the lospcctivc mathematical, 
physical, and chemical^ meanings. A large 
part df a wise skill in instruction consists in 
tho propel gradation or modulation of transi¬ 
tions of this nature J. D 

See System. 

TERM, SCHOOL — Used for some sub¬ 
division of a Bchaol year, us fall tmm, winter 
term, spring term, mul summer term. A 
summer term and a winter term wore once 
common divisions of the school year in New 
England, the summei term being commonly 
taught hv a woman and attended dually by 
girls, ana the winter term being taught bj' a 
man and attended by both boys and girls, 
Two terms a yciu arc still "taught” in the 
school distiicts in. some of our statc^ one in 
the fall, and ono in the winter or spiing, and 
diriment teachers arc not infrequently em¬ 
ployed fen the two terns, though an earnest 
offoil to stop this practice has been made 
in nearly cvciy state City school systems 
commonly have two terms, or half years, so 
arranged for convenience in outlining the course 
of study and Ln making promotions, but usually 
continuous ns to tune Many normal schools 
and some colleges divide the school year into 
three tonus, and a few add a fourth, or sum¬ 
mer term 

As applied to public school work, the ward 
term also means the length of tho yearly ses¬ 
sion, ns a school term of nine montna or 
one hundred mid eighty days. All of the 
American sLnfces keep records in this manner. 
On examination these .state recoida show much 
variation, though with a constant lengthening 
of the term m most of the states and so Tut ft3 
tho United States as a whole is concerned 
Seventy-five years ago, u thrcc-montha teim 
was a common length, though many cities 
provided twice this amount To-day we 
rather expect a aix-moiUlis term in the rural 
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schools and a nine- to ten-months term in the 
cities. In many states no statistics of any 
value are available for cailier than about 1840 
or 1850, and the National Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion begins its statistics for the year 1870- 
1871 By dccadea and by groups of states the 
national statistics show the following term 
lengths, in days: — 



1670- 

IB71 

1870- 

IBfiO 

1BSQ- 

1B0Q 

iano- 

1DDQ 

1000- 
1D10 

United Stalos . . 

132 1 

130,3 

134 7 

144 a 

165,3 

N, AU Dir, , , 

152,0 

15D.2 

100,0 

177.6 

170 0 

B AU Dlv . 

07 4 

02 4 

DO Q 

112.1 

139 0 

8 Cent Div 

Bl.O 

70 2 

AS 2 

oo a 

123.3 

N Cant. Div 

133 0 

130,B 

146 Q 

166 0 

104,7 

Weal- Div. 

110 3 

12D 2 

136 0 

141 5 

101 2 


Taking the returns as to length of school 
term provided by the diffeient states in 1900— 
ItilO, ivnd gioupiwg iUtitij we find’, — 

In 1 stale, a term of 100 cluya 
In 1 state, o term of 102 clays 
In 3 stales, a term of 105 to 107 days 
In 1 state, n. toim of 117 days 
In 3 b tales, Q term of 123 to 130 days 
In 0 state*, a term or 131 to 139 days 
In H slates, a term of 140 to 140 doya 
In 3 states, a term or 155 to 160 days 
In 5 states, n term of ICO to 100 days 
In 8 states, n term of 170 to 174 day a 
In 9 slates, n lonn of ISO to 188 days 
In 1 state, a term of 103 days 

The extremes are New Mexico and North 
Carolina with 100 and 102 days, and Rhode 
Island with 193 days If we omit the 0 states 
having less thnn 120 days, and the 9 states 
having more than 180 days, ns cxtiernes, nlso. 
we find that the remaining 35 states still 
vary from 123 to 174 daye, 

Each state also prcsciibes a minimum term 
supposed to be allowed under the school Iqw, 
though in a number of states there are quite 
a number of small ruinl districts which fail 
to meet the minimum i equipments of the 
state, because of insufficient funds, Grouping 
these minimum legislative requirements as to 
term, wo get.— 

0 fltntos have no legal minimum term 

4 states requira a torm of 00 days 

5 stntea requira a term of SO days 

0 states requiro a term of 100 days 

11 states requiro n torm of 120 claya 

4 states requiro n term of MO Jays 

5 flLfttes require n term of 100 days 

3 stales require a term of 180 days 

1 state requires a term of 200 days 

Thus one third of the states lequne a term 
of eighty days, or less, one half of the states 
require a term of from 100 lo 140 days, and 
one fifth require a term of 1G0 days or more, 

E. P C, 

England — According lo the elementary 
school code, an elementary school to qualify 
for the government giant must have met not 
less than 400 times in the school year. Local 
authorities have the power to determine the 
number of times in excess of 400 on will oh 


a school shall bo open There are ns a rule 
two meetings on each of the five school days 
of the week. "No attendance of any acholui 
may be counted for the grant unless ho has 
received at least one and a half hours of secu¬ 
lar instruction in the case of a school, division, 
or class foi infants, or two houTs in the case 
of a school, division, or class for older scholars, 
in each case exclusive of the ncccssaiy iccrcn- 
tion " (Elementary School Code) This prac¬ 
tically gives a minimum of 200 days school 
teim and of 1600 hours secular instiuction. 

Germany —In Pius9in the regulations rec¬ 
ognize about 70 clays (is holidays ilnough the 
ycni. For the rest of the time the elementary 
schools must be open. Sessions may be held 
in the morning and aftornoon or in tho moiiung 
only Excluding Saturdays and Sundays, the 
resulting school term consists hole loo or 200 
days. 

TERMINOLOGY. — The technical nomen- 
claluic rclaLing to any subject The develop¬ 
ment of a nomenclature is an essential factor 
m the development of any science, since upon 
it depends accuracy m the expression of 
thought Such a nomenclature education has 
hitherto lacked , and because of the facts that 
the field deals with human experience! in most 
vniicd formsj and employs, foi the most pnrt, 
words of Lho onbnaiy nontechnical vocabu¬ 
lary to express and describe its phenomena, 
the development of a nomcnclntuie has been 
very slow The processes, activities, and ideas 
of education are for the most part the phe¬ 
nomena of cveiyday life, consequently tho 
terms employed in discussing educational 
problems arc terms in common and current 
use, which, however, ns the subject develops, 
mny also acquire n technical significance 
Thus the confusion is gieatest when tho con¬ 
clusions of the soience or psychology arc ap¬ 
plied to educational topics, since psychology 
has dcvoloped a more extensive terminology 
along technical linos Use nnd custom alone 
will give value to technicul terms. At present 
few terms arc current m education with n 
definite and exact meaning, and but few that 
have not several meanings. One of the chief 
aims of the present work is to assist in develop¬ 
ing and fixing such a nomenclature. A variety 
of terms most closely related to tho study of 
education are consideied under Pedagogy, 

TERTULLIAN, QUINTUS SEPTIMIUS 
FLORENS (c. 150-220 ad ) —Thefirst ol tho 
great Latin Fathers and the originator of 
Latin theology, stands out more distinctly 
than any other figure in the early Christian 
Church Bom at Carthage, he became learned 
in Greek and Roman litcinture, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence, and attained distinction 
ns a lawyer Upon his conversion, he aban¬ 
doned this profession nnd was ordained to tho 
Christian priesthood. He broke with hifl 
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intellectual past and pawned that attitude 
of irreconcilable opposition towards Qieck 
philosophy and Homan culture which be¬ 
came the traditional position of the Latin 
Fathers. Aftei a time lie embraced the Alon- 
tivnist heresy anti became Ha chief exponent. 
He lives chiefly in his writings, which arc apolo¬ 
getic, polemic, dogmatic, moral, and ascetic. 
They are fresh, original, and full of fiery encigy 
From Ins pages may bo gleaned much valuable 
information ns to heathen practices and tho 
doctrine and worship of the early Christian 
Church. The best known of l»ia works is tlio 
Apology, a vindication of Christianity against 
the attacks of the heathen world. In lus 
PrC 8 million of He?dies and other books ho 
combated the strange notions of the Gnostics 
(g y.), The moat original and acute of all 
arc lus treatises on The ftovl and The IPibicss 
of Ihc $oul to God, in winch he discusses the 
imbue and ou&m of the human soul and 
enunciates the Tradueian theory that it origi¬ 
nates at the same moment as the body 

tv n 
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TESTIMONY. — See Evidence, also 
DeUonstiution, Piioop; Tnimr. 

TESTS, — Testa which purport to measure 
the efficiency of tho work dono in schools havo 
always been used Systems of examinations 
(q v ) have dofcoi mined noL only the advance¬ 
ment of the individual pupil in our educational 
system, but the result or these tests bus at 
times been used ns a measure of the teacher's 
clficipnoy and to determine the amount of 
public support to be given to a paiticular 
school or school system. Improvement in 
this held has been In ought about by refining 
the methods employed in such testa or exami¬ 
nations lb is very recently, however, that 
there lms boon any scientific nLtack oil the 
problem, and in only two or Lhree subject 1 ! may 
we claim as yet to U^ve the moans when c\vUU 
to measure salisfactoiily tho results of instruc¬ 
tion given in our schools 

Testa of Efficiency of Administration — 
The efficiency of a school or system of schools 
is to he menaiued not simply by the results 
achieved in habit, knowledge, or appreciation 
upon the part of children, but also in terms of 
business administration and with respect to 
tha organization mid administration of tho 
nunc strictly educational aspect of the system. 
It may, of course, be claimed that nny sort 
of business or educational administration ia 
satisfactory just ip proportion as it pioduces 
results in bunging about those changes which 


We desire in children. Or the other hand, 
however, we have to consider education aa 
only one of the many functions which an or¬ 
ganized society has to perform for the good of 
the whole group The amount of money which 
is available foi education in any community 
is limited by the necessity foi pioviding for 
other common needs The problems of busi¬ 
ness administration in education may, there¬ 
fore! be of very gicat significance, since 
efficiency in thin held may dcteimme in con- 
aideiable iticqeiuc the possibility of advance 
in tho moro stiicily educational aspect of the 
woik 

The pi obtains of organization and ad- 
miiusti utiotL or the educational Bide arc not 
less significant The adaptation of schools 
to the greatly varying gioups of children 
Who are to be educated; the provisions for 
suitable coiuscs of study, books, and other 
equipment, the scheme a for organizing chil¬ 
dren m groups ao as to bring about tho best 
Woiking conditions foi pupils and teachers, piny 
not be left out of consideration in any attempt 
to test the efficiency of our schools. In this 
(UacuBsion of tests, the measuring of efficiency 
with icspcct to business udmima tuition, tho 
organization and supervision of our schools, 
and the educational products Oi measurement 
of the achievements of individual pupils, 
classes, or schools, will be treated m order. 

Any inquiry concerning the cfficicHC}' of 
schools from tho standpoint of business ad¬ 
ministration lends at once to a consideration 
oE the cast, or education, und of each particu¬ 
lar part or element of the whole. It is possible 
that a school system is inefficient because not 
enough 11101103 ' is spent to secure pioperly 
tiained teachers or to build and cqjuip suitable 
schoolhoqgce Even where a sufficient amount 
of money \a available, the distribution of this 
sum among the several items of the budget 
may operate to curtail oi render inefficient 
some particular aspect of the whole educationnl 
system AVhile it is not possible in this field 
to cstftbhah absolute stawdavda, It is probable 
that a comparative study of gcnoial municipal 
and city school expenditures will throw much 
light upon any individual situation, An 
efficient ad ministration of schools will locate 
buddings with reference to giow'th or changes 
in population In the erection of schoolhouses, 
the problem of cost in i elation to standards 
□T lighting, heating, ventilating, flooi space, 
and probable life must be considered. 
Tlnough the stmuhmlizaticm and etneful in¬ 
spection of equipment end supplies, school 
systems havo been known to save thousands, 
or even huncheda of thousands, of dollars 
It is clem that business admin is tuition may 
have much to do with determining the effi¬ 
ciency of schools 

From the standpoint of organization and 
administration of education, we may test 
schools with respect to attendance, classifies 
568 
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tion and pi ogress, the determination of physi¬ 
cal, mental, 01 moial capacity of children. 
Qiid the results secured from special types of 
schools or oLher special educational activity 
Wc have begun to realize that a fundamental 
consideration m education is to be found in the 
measure of our success in keeping nil children 
of school age in our schools, In a fe>v of our 
ciUea an attempt has been iiuuki to have a 
continuing census which will enable the school 
aiithonLics to locate every child of school age, 
and to bring about an adequate enforcement 
of tho compulsory education law Wo aio 
beginning to study the pioblcm of attendance 
in relation to tho proficiency of pupils; to 
measure tho effect of part-time chases; and 
to bo proud of the results achieved by vaca¬ 
tion schools 01 organization of school systems on 
the four-quarter basis. 

In recent ycaia much has been wntten con¬ 
cerning retardation, acceleration, and elimina¬ 
tion of pupils (q u ) It may be that a teat 
of tho efficiency of any particular school system, 
as compared with any other, ia to he found 
in tho relative amount of elimination, of ic- 
tardflhion, or of acceleration. It seems to tho 
writer that the pciccntage of chiiclien retained 
for each successive ago is a rough measure 
of the efficiency of a school system, since it 
measures the amount of education winch chil¬ 
dren have an oppoitunity to receive 01 
course, this test needs to be aheoked by taking 
into consideiation the porccnlagca of children 
to bo found in each successive grade 01 year 
of school 7/ oik since we have here n, measure of 
the amount of work actually coveiccl There 
may bo some doubt as to the validity of a 
comparison among school systems based upon 
peicenLagea of latarclation, since the standards 
of promotion arc undoubtedly variable. On 
the other hand, it may be claimed that any 
organization which pennits a laige percentage 
of retardation is inefficient by virtue of this 
fact, regardless of tho standard which may be 
maintained 

Wo have as yet little definite information 
with lespect to the lcsults achieved through 
special methods of classification wnd promotion. 
More lias been accomplished with respect to 
determining the i dative capacity of children, 
physical, mental, or moial, with a correspond¬ 
ing development of classes to provide for those 
who vary from the nonrial Thiough the 
apphaatian of psychological tests, and by 
means of medical inspection, children who havo 
needed special care have been segregated, and 
have had provided for them the type of work 
and the conditions under which their achieve¬ 
ments havo boon greatly inoicased Schools 
for exceptionally capable childien have re¬ 
sulted not only m a higher giade of work, but 
in the actual shortening of the school course 
for these childien in a few of our cities. It is 
only ns these measures of administrative effi¬ 
ciency are furthci developed and refined that 


we may hope to test the woik of those charged 
With the administration of oui schools. 

Tests of Results of Instruction —Teats 
of the abilities of children in school subjects 
have heretofore been inadequate. This fact 
has been clue to the pi evading method of 
setting tests oi examinations Quite com¬ 
monly a senes of ten or twenty questions have 
been placed before cluldion, and l&Un credit 
has been given for each problem upon the basis 
of calling each answer worth one tenth oi 
one twentieth of the whole credit assigned. 
It is nppnient that there is in such a method 
no adequate comparison possible ns among the 
children taking the test It will never happen 
that each problem is actually as difficult ns 
each other In most examinations there are 
questions pub that me two or three times as 
haul qs other questions, for which equal cied.it 
is given. This difficulty can be met by a pre¬ 
liminary test given to a large number of chil¬ 
dren, which would die cover Lius relative diffi¬ 
culty of the problems assigned This would 
involve tho weighting of tho questions given 
in the examination If the lclativo ability 
of childien is to be discovcicd, it will be neces¬ 
sary also to give an examination somewhat 
longer than can be completed by the bright 
mcmbcis of the class in the time qssigned. 
If all of the members of the class completed all 
of the problems in the time assigned for the 
test, there is no possibility of discovering 
ficun such an examination the relative merits 
of individual children. 

A. further refinement in tmr methods of 
testing will bo biought about when wo have 
derived scales oi units of measurement foi 
each subject. When such " measuring sticks M 
aic available, we will be able to say that the 
quality of woik done by any individual, ns 
compared with any other individual, is ns 
indicated by tho position on the scale which the 
woik of each deserves Such scales have been 
derived mhandwnlingby Profcssoi Thorndike, 
in English composition by Profcssoi Ilillegas, 
and in some phases of arithmetic by Mr. 
Courtis In general, the method of deriva¬ 
tion of such a bcale is to t&ko Bamples of woik 
done, and to grade them in ordei of excellence. 
This giading is done by a laigo numbci of 
judges who arc especially qualified to judge 
of mciit in the particular field foi which the 
scale is prepaied. When two samples arc 
different enough fiom each other to be noticed 
by 7fi per cent of the judges, the sample 
consideied better by 75 per cent mul of equal 
oi less value by 25 per cent of those judging, 
may be safely considered as one unit better 
than the sample with which it is compared. 
It would be possible, in like manneii, to dis¬ 
cover other unite in which the differences would 
be gicriLer or less. In a similar fashion it is 
possible through the judgment of tho^e who 
are expert, to determine the zero point, or that 
particular produat which hfls no merit, 
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With the derivation of scales for measuring 
the achievement of pupils, and with the de¬ 
velopment of standards in business administra¬ 
tion and in organization, it will be possible 
to test adequately the efficiency of a school 
or system of schools, When such a system of 
tests and standards lias been derived in all 
fields, there will bo no excuse for the objection 
to examinations or tests, lvhiol^ one lieais so 
commonly now, because of their inadequacy 
or unfairness It is to be expected too that 
the cffiaioncy of onr schools will be gicatly 
inareasod by the application of such mensmes, 

G D S, 

See Examinations , Mental Measi/uu- 
ment; Psychological Tests, Retardation 
and Elimination of Pupils; School. Man¬ 
agement, Supervision of Teaching. 
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TESTS, PSYCHOLOGICAL, — Sec Men¬ 
tal Measurement, Practice Curve, 
Psychological Experiment’s, Psycho¬ 
logical Tests. 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
FORT WORTH, TEX, — A coeducational 
institution chartered in 1S74 fl9 the Add-Rnn 
College nnd purchased in 18fl0 foi the Christian 
Church of Texas, the present name being 
adopted in 1902 The University was finally 
moved to Foit Worth in 1D1CI, An academy, 
and colleges of arts and science, Bible, business, 
medical college, nnd fine arts are maintained. 
The entrance requirements to the college, 
which confers the degrees of A B, nnd A.M,, 
arc fourteen units. Tha enrollment of colle¬ 
giate students in 1911-1912 was 331 The 
faculty consists of twenty-four members 

TEXAS, STATE OF — Seceded from 
Mexico in 1930j established its independence, 
and wag admitted to the American Union 
ng the twenty-eighth state in 1S45 It is 
located in the south central dmiion, and has 
a land area of 202,290 square miles. In size 
it is the largest state in the Union, being aver 
four times as large as the six New England 
states combined and about the -same, size as 
the Austio-Hungarian Empire, For adminis¬ 


trative purposes Hie state is divided into 24G 
organized countiea, and these m turn into inde¬ 
pendent and common suhool diatiicts In 
1910 Texas had a total population of 3,806,512, 
and a density of population of 14 8 persona per 
square mile. 

Educational History, — The constitution of 
the Mexi mm state, known ns Conhuiln nnd Toms, 
provided for tho establishment of Mexican 
schools, for instruction in Tending, writing, 
arithmetic, the aafccchism, Llio constitution, and 
morals aim oidcred the Congress to provide a 
plan and laws for a uniform system of education 
for tho state An American type of school was 
organized in 1828 nuclei Spanish supervision, 
and in 1829 the Mexican government provided 
for Lmicasteiian tuition m several schools. 
The schools piovided, however, weic inade¬ 
quate and unsatisfactory, and in 1932 the 
American residents held a meeting and ad¬ 
dressed a memorial to the governor and the 
legislatuio, urging the creation of a fund, by 
land grants, for the cncouragomcnt of primary 
schools in Texas. Perhaps na a result of tins 
the Mexican state, in 183 3 1 made a grant of 
four leagues of land (17,713 acres) for the 
support of primary schools, in tho Department 
of Nacogdoches, nnd created boards to look 
attei the fund, establish schools, nnd employ 
teachers Little progress was made, however, 
there, being but tlucc schools in all Texas in 
1834. One of the grievances against Mexico 
mentioned in the declaration of independence 
was the failure of the Mexican government fco 
establish any system of public education. 

The constitution of the new Republic of 
Texas made it the “ duty of Congress, as soon 
as circumstances will permit, to pjovitlo by 
law a general system of education," and a 
small number of schools was soon opened 
Tho chartering of academies and colleges was 
begun early, a number of charters being 
granted by tho legislature in 1837 and in 
subsequent years up to and nftei the Civil War. 
Mnny or these institutions rendered valuable 
service in providing educational advantages 
before the state school system got under way. 
In 1839 the fiisL of Lho land grants was made, 
when three leagues (13,234 aarcs) of'land was 
granted to each county for a primary school 
or academy in the county, and fifty leagues 
(221,400 acres') for the establishment and 
endowment of two colleges or univei sides, 
one in the eastern and one in the western part 
of the sta te The latter is tho beginning of 
the endowment of the State University, In 
1840 tho land grants to counties were in¬ 
creased to four leagues (17,712 ueies) each, 
and it was provided that this should bo 
divided so that one half should be used for 
the endowment of an academy, and ono half 
should be distributed among the common 
school districts of the county The various 
county school funds owe their origin to this 
legislation 
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In 1845, when Texas entered the American 
Union, a second state constitution was framed 
This made it the duty of the legislature " to 
make suitable provisions for the support and 
maintenance of public schools,” and to 
establish a free school system fchioughout the 
state It also permitted taxation for educa¬ 
tion and made it the duty of tho legislature 
to sot apart one tenth of the annual revenue 
of the State for the support of free public 
schools All grants of land previously made 
for education were appiovcd 

It was not until 1854 that a regular school 
system loi the state was provided for by law, 
the first eohool being opened in San Antonio, 
Tho chief justice and tho county commissioners 
of ench county wcie constituted ex officio 
a county board of education, with powei to 
subdivide the county into suitable school 
distncts and to call elections for three school 
trustees for cnch district, who were to manage 
the schools Tho state treasurer was made ex 
officio superintendent of common schools, and 
lie was to apportion the school moneys to the 
districts, on a per capita basis. Of SI0 ( 000,000 
leccivcd from the federal government, 
$2,000,000 was put into the school fund, to 
produce 5 per cent income A rate bill waa 
in use, and tho one tonth of the stale revenue 
was used largely to provide free schooling for 
poor children. In 1856 the law was amended 
to require that nil schools must be taught in 
the English language. In 1858 the county 
courts were authorized to appoint boards of 
cxamincjCB for tench dib, and tho trustee system 
was abolished, the schools being placed under 
tho control of the county boards of education. 
Just what schools were established under these 
laws or how much waa accomplished is not 
known, though relatively little seems to have 
been done until after the Civil War and the 
rcconatrucLion period In 1861 but twelve 
of the 124 counties then organized made the 
reports required by law, and no summary or 
statistics were compiled or published During 
the Civil War the schools were suspended. 

In 1854 the state laid the foundation of tho 
present large /date school fund, On entering 
the American Union tho state hncl expressly 
reserved to itself the large public domain 
By an act appropriating land for railway 
grants, and a later net of 1856 extending the 
same provisions for liver and othci improve¬ 
ment and development projects, it was pro¬ 
vided that each alternate section of land should 
be given to the school fund. In 1856, 400,000 
acres were sot aside as an endowment foi a 
lunatic asylum, a deaf and dumb asylum 
(established in 1855), a blind asylum (estab¬ 
lished in 1850), and an orphan asylum (estab¬ 
lished m 1887) In 1858 one section out of 
every ten sections reserved for railroads was 
also set aside as an endowment fund foi the 
proposed state university. Up to 1910 this 
giant had produced approximately 44,000,000 


acroa for tho common school fund, and would 
have produced 3,800,000 acres for tho univer¬ 
sity fund. The university, however, was 
deprived of all but 1,000,000 acrea in 1876, 
the remamdci being given to the common 
school fund In 18S3, in partial lcstitubion, 
1 ,000,000 acres was granted to the university 
Four league^ (17,712 acres) of land were also 
reserved for each unorganized county. In 
185S tho university land grants made by the 
Bepublic of Texas (50 leagues) were confirmed, 
and the idea of establishing two universities 
Was definitely abandoned. 

With the accession in 18D1, the constitution 
of 1645 waa changed to meet the new condi¬ 
tions, and refinacted. The wai engrossed the 
interest of the public, however, and nothing 
was done in the matter of schools. In I860 
new constitution was adopted, which pro¬ 
vided for a stronger state school system than 
had before existed A state hoard of educa¬ 
tion and a state superintendent of public 
instruction were provided for, Tho previous 
legislative grants of alternate sections to the 
school fund, and of land for asylums and special 
institutions, were now approved by the consti¬ 
tution, and the legislature was ordered, in 
addition, to give one half of the future proceeds 
of nil public lands to the common school fund. 
Tile county school lands wero now placed Under 
the control of the state A tax for schools 
was authorized, and each race was to pay for 
iLa own schools. The state school fund was to 
be used foi tho education or white children 
only. The legislature wns also directed to 
proceed to Lho organization of a State Univer¬ 
sity “ at an early day.” The period of state 
reorganization under tho direction of President 
Johnson was too biief, however, to permit of 
the reorganization of the educational system 
The ” lecons traction period” now fol¬ 
lowed, and a reconstruction constitution was 
adopted m 1869, This reaffirmed the clause 
in the 1S06 constitution regaiding the school 
fund, except as to its use for the education of 
white clnldicn only. It added, further, that 
the whole income from the sale of public 
lands. iiiGLcnd of one half, should henceforth 
be added to the permanent school fund, and 
also directed that one fourth of the annual 
state revenue derived from taxation, together 
with a state poll tax of ona dollar, should now 
be used for the benefit of public schools 
Separate free schools for the two Taces were 
made mandatory Otherwise tho provisions 
oE the constitution of i860 were retained 
An aot of 1871 reorganized the eystoro, and 
provided for a highly centralized form of state 
school administration. The reconstruction 
period ended in 1873, when a new law was 
pnssed which abolished the system then exist¬ 
ing. This law was adopted over the governor's 
veto. In 1875 cities were permitted to organize 
themselves na special school districts for 
school purposes, In 1876 a new constitution 
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wns ft i\ op ted and ft new school law enacted, 
and Hub marks the real beginning of public- 
education m the slate. 

The c .0 institution of 197(1 con fumed all pre¬ 
vious grants of land for educational purposes, 
except that only one hnlf of the remaining 
tiblio domain, instead of all, as piovided for 
y the constitution of 1809, was tn go to tlio 
school fund, Sectarian. iustuictLon was for¬ 
bidden ; the counties were given back the con¬ 
trol ana sale of fclieir lauds; ami an e,c ojicio 
state board of education was piovided for, and 
given the duties of a state superintendent, 
whose office was virtually abolished The 
state b upciintendent was now elected sccictnry 
ot the state board oT education, and has been 
so continued by law There seems to have 
been little intei eat token in the school system 
before about 1679, and aa ft means of securing 
the establishment of schools in the counties the 
HO'Cnllcd 11 community system " was tentatively 
established in 1S76 This was a foim of volun¬ 
tary yearly organization, for Lhc purposes of 
maintaining a school Tina for a time rendered 
good sci vice, but was gift dually abandoned, nnd 
finally nbohslmd by law in 1909. The Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College was opened 
m 1S76, and the State Umveisity wag finally 
DYganued at Austin h\ 1883 This same year 
a legislative grnut of 1,000,000 additional acres 
or public land was made to the University, by 
way of restitution, but the bill could not be 
passed until a grant of 2,000,000 acres for the 
common school fund wa» fclao added, 

In 1883 an amendment to the constitution 
Wa3 adopted, Tills appioVcd all previous land 
grants far educational purposes, and tha 
one fourth of the state revenue provision, 
nnd also provided fox n, stale school tux, up 
to twenty cents, to insure a six months' 
school generally, and for distuot taxation, 
The state super in tendency wis now revived, 
and established the next yew, A new school 
law was also adopted in 1884 Summer 
normal schools, established irniuh earlier by 
tile Peabody fund (tf.y), were given their 
first state appropriation m 18S3, Between 
about 1885 and 1895 the state experienced 
financial difficulties, the income hom Lhc 
school lands gicatly decicnscd, a deficit in Dig 
school fund wns created, and educational prog¬ 
ress was small, To meet these conditions. 
Lhc legislature of 1891 proposed an amended 
section of the constitution (the so-called 
Jester amendment) to the people, providing 
for tlie permissive transfer annually of 1 per 
cent of the value of the permanent school fund 
to the fund for annual maintenance. This 
was approved by Llie people in 1892 Joint 
school district? wcio also first authorized in 
1803; approximately equal terms for white and 
black schools ordered; uniform examinations 
for tenchcia' ccitificntes provided, and one 
half of the 11 community 11 counties transfcned 
to the district system In 1897, 100,000 acres 


of public land was set aside as an endowment 
for lhc colored branch of the University. In 
1809 lL was provided that all land? heretofore 
or hereafter recovered from railway corpora¬ 
tions should go to the common school fund 
[this added about 3,000,000 acres); the unwise 
Jester 1 per cent law was repealed, and a 
luunbei of minor changes wore made in tlio 
school law. 

In 1905 the school laws were recodified and 
revised, and during this and the following 
years much new legislation was enacted, 
resulting in the following organizations. 

The most important of the achaal legisla¬ 
tion enacted m 1911 was the lurnl high school 
law, providing foi the establishment of high 
scliouls m common school districts, and grant¬ 
ing state aid to schools establishing instino¬ 
tion in agriculture, manual training, and 
domestic economy; and the creation of 
county bomds of education to have charge of 
the high schools and other educational matters. 

A new certification law, making eci lifiention 
"uniform” throughout the btnte, and budding 
each certificate on what had gone before, was 
also enacted, and a constitutional amendment, 
to permit of terms longer than two years for 
school (ifliceis, was proposed to the people. 

Present School System, —An ez ojjiciD slato 
boaid of education, consisting of the governor, 
the sccietaiy of state, and the comptroller, exer¬ 
cises a few functions, such as tlio hearing of 
appeals fiom the decisions of the .state superin¬ 
tendent, tlio investment of the permanent school 
fund, and tha annual apportionment of the avail¬ 
able school fund 

The state superintendent, who is elected by 
popular vote cvoiy two yews, is clmiged with 
the administration of fcho school laws nnd with 
the general supervision of the schools of the 
state, is to visit the schools, institutions, and 
nsiocmtioUBj hear a and determines all appeal 
cases, with filial appeal to the sLatc boaid of 
education; examines and approves l oporto of all 
subordinate school officeia, and audits icpoits of 
depositories of school funds of the counties, cities, 
and toxvna. independent bcIido! districts, ami 
common school districts lie makes a biennial 
report to lhc governor and the state Icgislatuie 
with icapcct to school conditions and makes 
recommendations concerning needed school legis¬ 
lation He also appoints a state honul of ex¬ 
aminers to giacle papers of applicants for state 
certificates; to assist in making out uniform 
questions for regulai county examinations from 
which state and county certificates arc issued, 
and to pnsa upon and recommend to the state 
superintendent of public instillation the approval 
of colleges and universities of tho first class for 
the issuance af teachers' certificates upon work 
done therein The state textbook board, of 
which the state superintendent ia ex ojjiciD n 
member, selects uniform textbooks lor use in all 
public free schools of the state, both elementniy 
aahaola and high schools. 
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All counties having a school census (seven 
to seventeen yenis) of 3000 or oyei must 
establish the office of county supeimLcndcnt 
of pubhc instillation, and any county having 
a smaller mimbci af chiltlien may voLc to do 
so One hundred and fourteen of the 24(1 
oigfimzcd coimtieg Jind such nn oflicml in 
1910, and 81 pci cent, of the school childicn 
were in tlic^c 114 counl iea Wlicic the office 
of county superintendent has not been estab¬ 
lished, the county judge acts ez ojjicio as 
county superintendent. 

Tile county superintendent him supervisory 
authority over the schools of all districts in \m 
County, except those of independent districts of 
more Limn COO scholastics. lie appioves all eon- 
trncls of tenchcis and all other contiacta for the 
cxpendituio of the funda of schools unde) his 
supervision, and nil the warrants diown agonifcb 
the school funda lie receives, examines, nnd 
files teachers' monthly and term icpoils, includ¬ 
ing teachers 1 rcgi&teis Acting with the counLy 
bonid of education, he apportions the stale and 
county available school funds among the district*, 
under his supervision, upon the basis of scholastic 
enumeration, and iippoiturns the funds to the 
schools of any district in which the local trustees 
fail to agree as to the division of the same lie 
makes ail annual repoi t of the school ulYnirs of 
lna county to the state supenntciulcnt of public 
instruction, In coopeifttion with the county 
board of education, he adopts a uniform couiac of 
study fov the schools of the county. He serves 
as secicLary and executive officer of the board, 
supervises the taking of the scholastic census of 
his county, and makes and forwaida to the state 
dcpaitmcnt of education annually a consolidated 
census roll of the pupila of scholastic age. He 
hears and passes upon appeals from the actions 
of local school trustees; and appoints a county 
board of cxamineis, consisting or two tenchcis, 
winch holds county examinations for the issuance 
of county and state ccitificates 41c issues 
county second-giade certificates. He is inquired 
to spend four clays of each week when the schools 
arc in session Qmong the schools of lna county, 
and to deliver addicsses to students, teachers, 
and pntiong on questions of general or special 
school improvement He initiates school reforms, 
encourages IocqI taxes, advocates the election of 
modern school buildings, and otherwise looks 
after the general interests of the schools of hw 
county, 

The board of education oF each county is 
vested by law with the authority to classify 
the schools of the common school districts mto 
primary schools, intermediate schools, and high 
schools. and to limit the instruction in a paitic- 
ular school to the classification given. In co¬ 
operation with the county superintendent, the 
county board of education prescribes a unifoim 
course of study foi the schools of tlie county, in 
conformity to the law nnd the requirements of the 
state superintendent of public instruction. Tho 
law further vests the county board of education 


with nuthoiiLy to consolidate two or more school 
diallicls for the pmpusc of establishing ruiol 
high schools whorcvci such consolidation is pine- 
ticnblc \Y her e the establishment of high schools 
by consolidation is linniactieablc, it is the duty 
of the county board of education to pi ovule foi 
the! free tuition of eligible high school pupils resid¬ 
ing in distucts m which high schools arc* not 
maintained in the high schools of adjacent or 
convenient distiiris, The commissi onei s' court 
of the counLy divides the county outside of inde¬ 
pendent districts nnd cities and towns into a 
sufficient number of school distiicts, oidinnrily of 
not less than sixteen equal e miles and m no ease 
less than nine Bqunie miles, and is vested with 
milhoiity to change the district lines as condi¬ 
tions demand. For each of the common school 
dislnets, the law provides for the election of tlneo 
trustees to manage and contiol the tehool oi 
schools of the district, any vacancy m the board 
of schooL trustees of Hie distuct being filled by 
appointment by the counly supcimtciulent. 
This hoard of school trustees has control of the 
school property and the management of the 
schools, subject to the supervision and distinc¬ 
tion of the state and counLy superintendent 
They may employ and dismiss tearheis, ami 
make contracts with them, subject to the 
ftp pi oval of the county supeimLendent; deter¬ 
mine hoiv many schools me to bo maintained 
in the distncL, and wheic, nnd issue all wai- 
rim to on the ticnsurci for the payment of 
sftlavica nnd bills. Any district may vote on 
the question of levying a special district tax 
Cor maintenance in any amount up to 50 cents 
on tho SI00, and after two years may hold an¬ 
other election to consider tho increase, deei ease, 
or abrogation of the tax Similar clcctiona may 
be called for voting bonds foi building purposes 
and foi levying a. tax Tor such pm poses not ex¬ 
ceeding 25 cents on the SI00, provided that the 
into of Lhc bond tax and the maintenance tax 
combined shall not exceed 50 cents on tho S100 
during any yctir In distriots levying a district 
tax, the school age nnd attendance limits (seven 
to seventeen) mny he extended in either direc¬ 
tion, and the term may be extended beyond 
the requiicd six months 
Any town or village having a poimktion of 200 
or more may, upon petition to tho county judge, 
hold an election to determine whether or not it 
will lie meoiporatcd ns nn independent school 
district foi school puiposes only, a majority voto 
of the qualified voteis of the district, voting at 
an election, being sufficient to incorporate the 
district, Any city or town may assume exclusive 
contiol of its schools by a special act of the 
lcgislntuio, oi by a majority vote of the qualified 
voters of such city or town The schools of 
independent districts and cities nnd towns are 
governed in tlicii administration by the goneial 
laws applicable to independent districts, except 
in eases whore special powers have been granted 
by the lcgislatuio in chai Ler or special act, All 
independent school districts having more than 
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150 scholastics leceivc Llicir state apportionment 
of available school funds directly from the state 
department of education; and all such districts 
having a scholastic population of 500 ov moic 
report ducolly to the state superintendent of 
public instruction The management and con¬ 
trol of the schools of all independent diatnots is 
veaLed in the hom'd of school trustees, consisting 
of seven members 

School Support —The ytinous nets ^serv¬ 
ing- lands for educational endowments have 
succeeded in creating a pci manent state school 
hind estimated at S'?0,837,505 m 1010, and 
county permanent school funds estimated the 
same year at 511,130,306 The state school 
fund produced an income pf $2.17 for each 
child of sahool census ngo in 1910, The 
county funds produced, on nn average, 46 
cents per child, bub these are very uneven 
over tho abate, some counties sccuimg good 
amounts from their county funds, and others 
very little Tlio state levies a stale piopcrty 
tax of 10£ cents, and tins produced S3,160,000 
in 1910, or S3 45 pci census child. Half of 
the cost of the schools wag paid by state funds, 
distributed to the counties and dutnata on tho 
sole basis of school census Five per cent of 
oost of the schools came from. poll taxes, and 
31 per oenfc from local or district taxation 
Tuition fees and subscriptions produced 1 per 
cent additional 

Teachers and Training — The state em¬ 
ployed 21,277 teacheis in 1910, or whom 
16 per cent were colored teachers Of tho 
total number, 7 per cent WGte graduates of a 
□allege, 17 per cent of a high school, 7 per cent 
of a state normal school, and 5 par cent of 
some other farm of normal school, a total af 
30 per cent Sixty-five per cent of the teachers 
taught in rural schools, The questions for the 
examinations are uniform throughout the 
state Each certificate is part of a graded 
aories, and teacheis arc peimittcd to build 
From ouo to [mother, Independent districts of 
over 500 census children, levying a local tax 
and employing n superintendent of schools, nre 
permitted to have n city board of examiners 
and issue city certificates, though the standards 
must not be lower than the stmulaids required 
Tor the issuanca of state certificates of similar 
grades. Graduates of certain approved colleges 
and normal schoola and pcsisuns who have re¬ 
ceived credit for a coitam number of courses 
may be certificated without examination, A 
graded iMumum salary schedule exists for 
teachers m districts not levying local taxes, 
based on tlio school census, and with monthly 
nrnxinram salaries of $40, $60, $75, and for 
the four grades of teachers' certificates, 

For tlio training of new teachers, the stato 
maintains the Sam Houston Normal Insti¬ 
tute at Huntsville; the North Texas Stato 
Normal College at Denton, the Southwest 
Texas State Normal School at San Marcoa, 
and the West Texas State Normal College at 


Canyon, all for white teachers, and the 
Pinine 'View Stale Normal and Industrial 
School at Pi nine View for coloicd fctudenla 
Fot the training of new teachers and these in 
service as well, the slate piovides annually for 
n Luge number of five-week* 1 summer normal 
institutes, Thera wereecventy-lhicc institutes 
for white teachers in 1910, nnri foity-three 
for colored teachers, These summer institutes 
play an important part in providing BQine 
training for the teachers af tho rural and town 
schools of the sInto 

EilucatiDnnl Conditions —The grant si2c 
of the state and the sparse population in many 
parts of it make the maintenance of good 
schools generally woie difficult than would 
otherwise bo the ease Tim state is essentially 
rural and agricultural, as over four fifths of 
the total population live in country districts, 
while but one eighth live in cities of over 
S000 population About one fifth ot the total 
population is negro, and over 90 per cent nre 
native born A six-months' term is required 
lUuch progress has been made during the past 
five or bix years, though much still remains to 
bo done lo develop an efficient school system 
The larger number of the independent dibtncis 
(615 in 1910) at present piovide the best 
schools, but then* independent organisation is 
likely in time to piovc fin. element of weakness 
m the development oT a btrong system of 
education Some form of gcncifil county 
taxation, a beltei plan for the apportionment 
of school funds (qv,), and the introduction of 
a county system of school administration 
(q<v.) would almost from the fust create new 
educational conditions in the state 

Secondary Education. — The independent 
districts of tho state usually maintain good 
high schools, m good modern school buildings, 
with ample; equipment, but until very recently, 
no satisfactory provision for hecondaiy educa¬ 
tion for nun] pupils had been evolved, Tho 
new (1911) sLate law pioviding lor the estab¬ 
lishment rind maintenance of high schools 
in mral districts will doubtless prove of much 
value in extending the advantages of secondary 
education Four hundred and twenty pubho 
high schoola wcio reported for the state in 
1910, thirty-six af which were for the colored 
race 

Higher and Special Education,— The Uni¬ 
versity of Texas (^,u ), at Austin, a large and 
important institution, stands at the head of 
the public school system of the Btatc. Tho 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (£*>,), 
at Bryan, technically regarded As a branch 
of the State University, is tlio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College for the slate The 
Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 
School also provides agricultural and mechani¬ 
cal instruction for colored atudonta tmd is under 
the control of the board of dileetura of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Bryan. 
The tfbatc College of Industrial Arts (g.it) at 
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Denton offers foi girls work similar in purpose to 
that offered by the Agricultural an( j Mechanical 
College for boys In addition to the state insti¬ 
tutions, twenty-three denominational colleges, 
four of whieh q-tb for women, and six for tho 
colored iaco, also ollci collegiate instruction 
Within tho state, 

The state also maintnina the State School 
far the Blind at Austin; the SLate School for 
the Deaf and Dumb also at Austin; tho State 
School and Orphan Home at Corsicana; 
the State Institution for tho Training of 
Juveniles at Gatcavillc, and tho State School 
for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Colored Youths at 
Austin, E P, C. 
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TEXAS, UNIVERSITY OF, AUSTIN, TEX, 
— The first constitution of the Republic, 1836, 
declared it to be the duty of aongresa " to pro¬ 
vide, ai soon ns cucumstanccs will permit, 
a general system of education" Tho first 
duect steps towaid tho founding of the 
Umvemly weve taken by tho congress of the 
Republic m two acts passed during January, 
1839 One of these piovidcd for the setting 
apart of land foi a campus in the futuic city 
of Austin Tile other appropriated fifty 
leagues of the vacant lands of tho Republic foi 
the pm pose of University education. The 
establish men t of the University was piovidcd 
for by an act of the legislature, Feb 11, 1858, 
making piovisian far the endowment of the 
Univeisity by adding to the firty leagues 
granted in 1639 one hundred thousand dollars 
in United States bonds, nnd one section of land 
out of every ten reserved for the use of the 
state by the various acts or the legislature 
Provision was also made for the oigamzation 
of the Univeisity, but was not earned out 
because of the Civil War and the unhappy era 
of reconstruction, Indeed, under the exi¬ 
gencies of war, a large portion of the Univei- 
aity endowment had been turned into the 
general revenue account and appropriated to 
the necessities of the state The constitu¬ 
tion o[ 1876 took away from tho endowment 
the lands which had been added to it by the 
net of 1858, and gave in lieu thereof one 
million acres faithci west To the lands 
piaviaugly get apart and appropriated for the 
endowment, the legislature, in 1883, added 
one million acres. This land and about 
§650,000 in bonds constitute the permanent 
endowment of the University, The present 
annual income from endowment is 2(160,000 
annually The legislature's appropriation, in 


addition, for the biennium 1011-1913 was for 
the first year $208,000; for tho second year 
3400,000 

The act of the legislature providing for 
the organization of the University was passed 
in 1881 It provided for the location of the 
institution by papular vote, and for the 
appointment of a Board of Regents, to bo 
cntilisted with its organization and govern¬ 
ment Among the provisions of the act 
affecting the policy of the University may be 
mentioned the limitation of the matriculation 
fee to 330, the admission of men and women on 
equat ter ms without charge for tuition, and 
the injunction that no lchgiaus qualification 
should be required for admission to any office 
or privilege connected with the University, 
and that no sectarian instruction should be 
given therein. By popular election in Sep¬ 
tember, 1881, the main University was located 
at Austin, and the medical department at 
Galveston 

The government of the University is vested 
in a board of eight regents, selected from 
different portions of the state, nominated by 
the governor, and appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate The active 
management of the University is in the hands 
of a president and six deons There are 
maintained the college af arts, and depart¬ 
ments of law, engineering, education, and medi¬ 
cine S E Meters is now picBident, 

The combined librmics contain about one 
hundred thousand volumes, and there are well 
equipped laboratories for the study of medi¬ 
cine, phyaica, ohcmisliy, geology, botany, and 
zoology The total value of the entire Univer¬ 
sity plant, which consists of about fifty acrcB of 
land and eleven buildings, is estimated at 
32,000,000, The entrance requirements for 
the college of aits and the departments of cngi- 
ncenng nnd education, are fourteen units, two 
or which may be conditional to be absolved 
before the end of the freshman year. Stu¬ 
dents entering the departments of law and 
modi cine must present in addition five college 
courses, 

For the session or 1910-1011 there was a totol 
registration of 2758 students; of these 810 
were registrations of the summer school or 
the department of extension. The total num¬ 
ber of instructors, officers, and student assist 
nuts was 191, J A L 

TEXTBOOK COMMISSIONS —Bodies, 
created by law, for the purpose of adopting 
textbooks foi use in the public schools, They 
may be state, county,_ or city commissions. 
State textbook commissions aro the most 
common, Twenty-eight states have such 
bodies, though in five states the adoptions are 
by county textbook bodies Two other states 
have a combination plan, by which counties 
adopt one book on each subject from a number 
of books previously designated by a state 
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commission, Iii approximately half of the 
twenty-two stales making state adaptions, the 
statu bom cl of education acta cr officio ns a 
state textbook commission In the iemnin- 
mg half, either n. separata body, usually of 
schoolmen, is appointed by the state hoard of 
education or by the governor; oi additional 
members, either ev oD'icio or by appointment, 
ate added to the state board of education for 
the twipa&t lUnstmtAons of iUgbc d\fffctewt 
plans may be cited. The stato board of 
education nets ea, ajjicia t\a a State textbook 
commission, in Delaware, Virginia, Noifch 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Mew Mexico, Arizona, and Califai- 
mtu In Oklahoma^ tho governor appoints 
six citizens, n majority of wham must he en¬ 
gaged m school work, who with him foim a 
slate? textbook comtiubBion. In Weal Vii- 
gnuci and lCon&na, the textbook commission 
consists of the state superintendent, together 
with eight citizens. In Kentucky, the state 
textbook commission consists of the state 
board of education, the governor, the fa Into 
auditor, the stale treasurer, mul the clerk of 
Die court of appeals In Nevada, tho state 
board of education, together with lour school 
men appointed by Uie governor, acts ns the 
adopting body In Idaho, the commission 
consists of the state superintendent and six 
citizens, Uvo of whom must be business men 
and four educators, who arc appointed by the 
state board of education, In Utah, the 
commission consists of the presidents of the 
State Urn vet ally, AgricuMaual College, iu\d 
normal school, the state ^upcriuteiuleiil, and 
five appointed by the governor, three of whom 
must be county superintendent:!, In Iowa. 
Missouri, Wisconsin, South Dakota, aiul 
Washington, adoptions aift made by county 
bowels, In tuch cities as New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, and ttosLon, l-he bonrd of stipciin- 
denla acts ex oJJIclq as a city textbook, commis¬ 
sion, while in most other cities the city board 
or education acta on tho recommendation of 
the otty super intention t, of schools, 

E. P. C 

See Textbooks, [or the duties of such bodies. 

TEXTBOOKS. — Perhaps iti no country of 
the woild do textbooks play so important a 
part in instruction pis is the ease m tlia United 
States. A single simple outline text in. the 
hands of the pupil, nlmoBt devoid of illustra¬ 
tion, Lq be taught and explained by an espe¬ 
cially skillful teacher, ia the common European 
custom, while in America we have both text¬ 
books and supplemental textbooks, elabo¬ 
rately illustrated aiul in abundance, for the 
pupils to use. The many small schools, 
the luck of tiaincd to a eh era, and the Inck of 
skilled supei vision, have alike tended with us to 
an emphasis on the textbook, anil publishers and 
authors have been m competition for decades in 
attempts to produce the most teachable texts. 


Both teachers and pupils have coine to loan 
upon such textbooks, the recitation period 
has come to mean luigcly an examination upon 
the contents of the hook, and tasks arc 
assigned to be (lone by use of the books 
l’upih make progiess with the Aincnc&n 
typo of textbook, even under poor teachers, 
whereas, with the German typo of textbook, 
pi ogress under such conditions would he 
almost impossible In our rural schools, v?UA\ 
then young and usually unbmmcd icnohcra, 
lacking m information, met had, and Insight, 
a well-mranged and illustrated textbook is of 
the greatest assistance. 

The tendency to ldy too much upon the 
textbook has often been pointed out ns one of 
the marked defects of Anicncnn instruction, 
and in many of our city schools the rules of 
tho boatd of education, or the directions of the 
superintendent of sohools, have sought to 
lcmedy this defect by forbidding teachers, 
m ecitain of the elementary school subjects, 
to use a textbook while conducting a class. 
It luia been sought, too, to train pupils in 
indepondenee by having a number of supple¬ 
mental textbooks foi usd, anil also by the list) 
of many supplemental books of an informa¬ 
tional type. (See Supplemental Books ) 

Within mcent ‘yeatB, thn pioAuctttm 
school textbooks has become a business of large 
proportions, and the character of the books 
pioduccd ia equaled nowhere in the world. 
New publishers with new plans and Ideas have 
begun the publication of school textbooks, 
aiul new types of authors have entered the 
field. At no time in tho history of Lextbook 
making in the United States have so many 
writers of tho highest scholarship and peda¬ 
gogical ability been engaged in the produotioii 
of textbooks foi use in the schools, and cer¬ 
tainly at no lime in our history have so many 
no tc Worthy textbooks appeared in such rapid 
succession oil the maikct In reading, his¬ 
tory, gcograjihy, literature, and science many 
excellent supplemental books have also been 
produced and used, and new and belter ones 
arc each year being evolved. So many new 
hooka appear each year, and so many im¬ 
provements are made, that the American 
textbook must stdl he considered as m a Btage 
of japid ovoluLion, and lienee it is impoitarit 
that the way for ohangea, to meet new prog¬ 
ress in textbook making, should be leTt rather 
easy, and that attempts at enforcing rigidity 
m icf|uircmenta should be resisted 
In the omlier schools there Was no attempt 
at uniformity in the textbooks used Each 
pupil brought to school the books the family 
had at home, and the teacher taught from 
these Latei, the advantage t>F umfoimity lor 
each school became evident, and tho flricotion 
of the textbook to be used in each subject 
'was left to the parents, assembled in district 
meeting (g i>) to decide With .the passing of 
the district meeting, the selection was trans- 
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ferred to the trustees or directors, and in 
some states the teacher waa ordered to he 
consulted in making the selection. In large 
distncts, such as towns and cities, the selec¬ 
tion of textbooks was given to the board of 
education, which cnnio to act in turn upon the 
advice of the superintendent of schools. 

While- the cost of textbooks is not par¬ 
ticularly heavy, and constitutes but a very 
small pioportion of the total cost of education, 
the fact that the cost has fnllen on the parent 
instead of being paid from the general taxes, 
has made it seem of extraordinary importance. 
Like the old " fuel tax/ 1 once so common, tho 
cost foi textbooks has seemed a heavy burden 
to hear. Parents have objected, in particu¬ 
lar, to tile necessity of buying a new act of 
textbooks for their children when moving to 
another district. The uniformity within a 
school has been accept cd by parents as desirable, 
and they have then either raised the question 
as to why uniformity between schools is not 
also desirable, or why they should have to 
pay for texLbooks at all In the older and 
more thickly settled portions of the country, 
where schools can bo maintained moic economi¬ 
cally, and where wealth ife greater, the textbook 
charge has been absorbed by tho public, mid 
free textbooks have been provided, but in 
the pooicr and mole thinly settled sections, 
whore the charge for textbooks could not bo 
absorbed so easily, state or county uniform! Ly 
has been substituted in an effort to reduce tho 
cost. In all of the Sou Lhern states except 
five, county uniformity is the uilc, while in the 
others, and in most of the Western states, 
state umfoiniily is the rule One state, 
California, has also undertaken m addition to 
uniformity, the very costly experiment of print¬ 
ing ite own texLbooks, and now proposes to 
provide them free. 

Foi the selection of these uniform series 
of textbooks, the different states requiring them 
have also created county or state textbook com¬ 
missions (q.v,), for the purpose not only of select¬ 
ing the. books, blit af making the pro pci con- 
Liacts with tho publisheia. To guard against 
too high prices, many states have fixed the 
maximum prices which may be paid, and pace 
regulation has come to be a natural accom¬ 
paniment of state uniformity A common 
clause inserted in these continets is one pio- 
Yiding Limb the prices to be paid by the sLntc 
adopting fJmll not exceed the prices in any 
other state, then or there aft ci, and thaL if 
lower prices arc subsequently granted to any 
other state, the same imiat apply m the con¬ 
tracting state also. In Ohio nnothei form of 
contract is found Instead of adopting one 
series oF books, the stale merely approves a 
number of books on eacli subject, and fixes 
the puce at winch each book must be gold, 
and local school boards may designate agents 
to sell them, at not ovei 10 per cent profit. 
Withmicccnt years, a movement looking to tho 


puichase of the books by the distiict, which 
then loans them to the pupils fioe of charge, 
has made miukeel headway. In some states 
the provision of ficc textbooks lias been made 
optional, by vote of Ll\e people, while m others 
it has been made obhgaLoiy. In still oLlicr 
states tho provision of free texLbooks for 111- 
digcnts has been made a requirement, and in 
these states the question of making tlicmfrca 
foL all pupils keeps coming up from tune to 
time. 

Tho earliest free textbooks were piovidcd by 
the ciLies, Philadelphia in 1818 being perhaps 
the fust. Jersey City began to provide free 
books in 1830, niul Newnik in 1838. Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., was, added in 1S56, Iloboken nnd 
Elizabeth, N.J , sometime before 1800, and 
Chester, Penn., in 1SG4 In 1S73 Massachusetts 
permitted any city oi town to furnish free text¬ 
books, and in 1881 made free textbook* obliga- 
toiy fertile state Maine followed in 1889, New 
Hampshire in 1890, Delaware anti Nebraska 
m 1801, Pennsylvania m 1S93, New Jersey 
and Vemiont ill IS94, Wyoming m IfiQQ, and 
Maryland in 1901. In but Lwo states fur lush¬ 
ing free textbooks, Delaware and California, 
does slate umfonvuly prevail Instead, the 
local administrative units select the books they 
desire, provide the schools with a sufficient 
supply, mid loan them to Lhc pupils, ns is the 
common practice willi supplemental icndeis, 
histories, and other sup pic mental books The 
cast for textbooks is thus put upon (lie district 
instead of upon the parent, as lins become tho 
GQ.se with iiuntoi service, fuel, and other 
school supplies Tills results in great economy 
in purchase, and places the buidcn evenly 
on the community instead of placing it on 
the parents, poor pruentn and poor children 
do not have to cany what is often a heavy 
burden, the public schools nre Blither popu¬ 
larized, and attendance incieased; the work 
of the school stm ts the find day, without Lho 
the usual delay, uniformity wiLhm schools is 
seemed, but not an unnecessary and hamper¬ 
ing unifoimlty; and changes to better books 
arc made much rnoie easily. The extra woik 
entailed on teachcis and school authorities 
is more than compensated Tor by the saving 
in time effected in beginning work II is 
often objected that the supplying of books 
fico of chnigc weakens individual initiative 
and responsibility, but this same argument 
was once advanced against free school* them¬ 
selves. The chief objections of value are the 
nntuifll lcpugnancc of cleanly ohilclicn to 
handling books toiled bv other cVuUhen, the 
clangor of disease, and the lack of ownership 
of books for a home tibiuiy In some states 
these objections me overcome by pci mission 
to pupils to purchase individual copies, while 
in other states this is not pci nutted, buL books 
are disinfected and emphasis is put upon seem¬ 
ing proper care of public property Tho argu¬ 
ments against providing free textbooks are 
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of much less weight than the arguments for 
the pi tin, The chief advantages arc greatly 
decreased per capita cost, grcatcii educational 
efficiency, tuul increased attendance at the 
ublio schools, The provision of free text- 
ooks is only a slightly furthci extension of the 
plan of pioviding ficQ tuition, free firewood, 
and free school supplies, 

As long ns textbooks must bo purchased by 
Uie parents, state uniformity ia desirable 
from the public point of view, but once free 
textbooks are provided, the chief 1 cason for 
gcneial uniformity passes, and Lhc niahy 
educational advantages of liberty in selection 
now make gcncml uniformity undesirable 
The general umfairmly plan ia more costly 
than local adoptions, because no scries of 
books ever adopted is equally well adapted 
to the needs of all schools, and the state books 
have to be supplemented by the purchase of 
many other books Diffeiaub needs, are pre¬ 
sented by tho dilTeiciit partb of a staLe, and 
by clilTerenfc counties and cities within the same 
state, and the ability of cities and communities 
to make progiess is often hninpcied by the 
use of books badly smiled to tlveu educational 
neods, A live school system is a growing 
school system, and a good course of study is a 
course of fctuuy in evolution No set of men, 
however wUc, cim select a uniform series of 
lexthnoks suited to the needs of all commu¬ 
nities within Lhc staLc, even m the funda¬ 
mental school subjects alone, because no such 
single series exists, and a staLc should not 
jcgjiul ib as one of its functions to pre¬ 
scribe loo narrowly or too rigidly lhc tools 
with which work is to be done 
One strong rugumenfc foi uniformity lies 
m the ieduction in cost, but this may be 
obtained without uniformity The state can 
approve books Toi adoption and fix both sale 
and exchange pncea, as is done in Ohio, leav- 
ing communities fine to select such books as 
they desire fiom the appioved list, and at the 
puces fixed by the state. This leaves the 
way open for tho different ndininistiativc unita 
to adopt Lhc books best suited to their needs, 
and for a gradual change ns hooka are worn 
out mid ns now books appeal Cities, under 
oity superintendents of schools, ceitainly 
ought to be free to select tho books LI icy desiro 
to use ant! furnish, while outside of cities, 
the unit oC adoption should be the unit of 
aupcivision In states using the county sys¬ 
tem of school administration ( qv.) r and also in 
other states where the county eupoiintcndciifc 
01 a county board of education looks after 
the inter eat 9 of the schools of the county aa fi 
whole, the county is tho natuial mill for text¬ 
book uniformity, New books, also, ought 
not to be adopted foi too long periods Four 
ycaisis about the life of a school book under tho 
free textbook system, anil this is ji long enough 
penod for adoption As new mid bettor bonks 
appear, and ns a school system evolves in 


efficiency and educational insight, old books 
should bo displaced by new and better ones, 
tho old books, if still usablo, being continued as 
supplemental books In some subjects there 
are distinct advantages in having two or Lhreo 
diffeient texts in a classroom, and too gicat 
a degree of uniformity ought not to be insisted 
upon 

The textbook question, m moat of our 
American states, is as yet nn unsettled one, 
and much unwise legislation on the subject 
lina been put on o\ir statute books, The 
n book ttiLst" has been made a campaign 
11 bogy," and the textbook question lma been 
exaggerated out of all proper pioporLiona, 
What ought nob ta constitute over three to 
four per cent of the annual cost of education 
has been made to aeem of fundamental impoi- 
tancc* Of the legislation on the subject which 
hna been placed oil our statute books, quite 
an amount of it lias been unwise, and some of 
it lias been both rooliah and harmful 
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TEXTBOOKS, FREE — See Textuooks 

TEXTBOOKS, UNIFORM — See Text- 
hooks 

TEXTILE SCHOOLS,—See Inpusthul 
Education. 

TEXTILES IN THE SCHOOLS. — See 

Household Arts 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM —Textual criti¬ 
cism is the judging of a text for the puipose 
of tietei milling its right form, This does not 
mean that we try to make the text say what 
we like, what wc think to be the right thing 
to be &nid Tho business of the textual critia 
is to settle all doubts as to what bho given 
wnfccr wrote. lie is to say to us what the 
text was that the writer had bcfoic him when 
the book was done, that is, the original text. 
Wo wish to know what Plato oi Cicero or Diinle 
or Shnkcspefue or Goethe or Tennyson said 

A simple-minded man would be satisfied 
with the text that he found before him and 
would suppose it to be precisely what the 
author penned, Unfoiinnately, texts aie often 
imperfect and corrupt It may bo that a 
icadcL finds passages which he cannot under¬ 
stand or words that seem to be meaningless, 
at best moaning nothing in the given context. 
Pci Imps a keen mind has a suspicion that a 
certain sentence was changed to suit Ljio views 
of later times Or it is possible that somo 
manuscript has been found with a different 
text, or that friends of the author have texts 
that do not agree with the cuncnt text or 
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remember distinctly that originally given 
words had been written, In the case of com- 
pmativoly late books it da even possible that 
pi oof aheeta may be pioduccd showing changes 
made by fclm aufchoi. 

The woik of a critic upon the text of a late 
book is commonly compaiativoly simple, 
although difficult problems may arise even 
theic The journey from the author to the 
printed text is for Bitah writing a short one, 
and there is seldom room for great variations, 
The simplest case is that in which the original 
manuscnpt was sont to the compositor and in 
which the author lumsclf did nob read tho 
proofs, If that original manuscript be pre¬ 
served, the critic assume a anew tho duties of 
the proof render in the printing office and allows 
how the fiisfc pi oof leader either failed to un¬ 
derstand tho woids as wiitten 01 failed to make 
the printed woids agree with those written 
From tlua simple state of afTaiis books pass 
on bo all manner of complications, ir the 
authoi has himself read the pi oofs, and if 
as is common, the aheeta ho has corrected 
have been thrown away, the question as to the 
text is not so easy as before Every newly 
set-up edition during the life of the author 
adds now puzzles Pciluipa the compositor 
made the change, pci haps the author Thus 
the Shakespcaie and Goethe and Browning 
societies find a wide field for study In rare 
cases a deeply rooted difficulty is presented 
by the fact that the author has wntten two 
manuscnpt copies with vaiiutions in the text 

If, however, we leave these modern texts 
and pass to those of ancient tunes, things tako 
n totally chfTcicnt shape The classics, both 
Greek and Latin, tho Bible in the original 
languages, the writing? of scholars thiough the 
years until tho fifteenth centuiy, were exposed 
to clangers much more pressing Tho original, 
manuscripts were copied again by scribes, and 
then iceopicd and recopied, Theie waa 
nothing to take the place of the punted text 
ns a means of putting the words of tho authors 
under lock and key Every scribe was liable 
to make seiious mistakes, and cvcjy scribe 
had it in his power to change words or sentences 
nt lus own sweet will Here, then, the chief 
work of textual criticism begins and we must 
follow it to see what it does 

Tho matciiala that the ciitic has nt lu& com¬ 
mand consist of manuscripts, books in writing, 
that boar in various way? upon the form of the 
text that lie has to settle, The chief witnesses 
are the manusciipts of the text itself in # the 
ouginal language, The vnlue of the given 
manuscript is the greater, other things being 
equal, the nearer it stands to tho time and place 
of tho original text. If there aie a numbei of 
manuscripts, the critic must try by a compari¬ 
son of tho readings to show how they aro 
related to each other, to divide them into 
gioups according to these relations, mul thus 
to fix their value for the decision of readings 


If there aro tianslations of the Loxt into 
other languages, the manuscripts of these 
translations must be made to give their 
mite to the work, And the wiitings of 
authors, who may have quoted the words 
of tho text here and theie, must be sear died 
through go ns to add their testimony ns to the 
form of the text at their day and wheic they 
lived. 

The easiest flung to settle is the question 
as to large or long ndditions to 01 omissions 
from the text Here the translations come 
into play nnd often go far to show whether tile 
verses mooted arc or tire not part of the original 
text. A very common variation in texts iu 
the change of tho order of the words In 
many eases the difference is lmmnLennl even 
si? a mattci of emphasis Sometimes the vary¬ 
ing older is the lesult of the inteipotation of 
one or tho words, It will nevertheless not in the 
least be right to follow the scholar who a few 
years ago, setting out fiom the text of Caisar, 
declined that in every such ease of uncertain 
order one of the woids must be spurious, 

One of the most important punciples ib 
that the ensier text is less likely to be original 
than the hard text For it stands Lo lenson 
that men who dealt with the text will in no 
case have been inclined to replace a thing thnt 
could lie easily nuclei stood by a thing that was 
haul to understand, Outlie contiaiy, any one 
who lighted upon a hard place would be in¬ 
ch ned to make it easy by some change of 
text The cnsiei leading ia the false lending, 

Another great principle is that the 1 ending 
which explains the existence of the other reading 
or lending? must be the original one. A reading 
which is open to misconception, which may 
give rise to a misnndeistanding that anotlun 
reading makes impossible, cannot be the lesult 
of this latter leading, but must ofTci the source 
of tho latter reading This may sometimes 
even apply to external things, A certain 
semblance in the letters of n word may have 
caused a scribe to write a different word or 
woids, that could not by a reversed mistake 
have occasioned the inseition of tho word 
first mentioned, 

So far as the witnesses to the old text arc 
concerned, they must br weighed, not counted, 
A translation that follows the original text 
slavishly is worth more than one that para¬ 
phrases glibly the general sense, An author 
who is wilting an essay ia less likely to quote 
exactly than ono who is treating of tho text 
as a commentator And a general consent of 
witnesscs from districts that are widely Bepn« 
rated fiom each other geographically is more 
likely to be the lesult of an onginnl lending 
than one which appeal a in but one place, 

It sometimes happens that no reading at 
hand gives n reasonable Bense for a passage 
In such a case we do not say thnt Homer fell 
asleep, but that the original leading hns in 
some way been lost — once in An inn a horse 
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appears to liavo abolished a leading with his 
hoof In such places conjcctm'D w the only 
rcsoi t Bentley and Lncluufttin were skillful in 
reaching by divination the original words. AIoic 
than once such Conjectures have been pioved 
right by witnesses that were discovered later. 

History of Critical Criticism. —The fact 
that texts weie easily corrupted was well 
known to the ancients Ciecro took great 
pains to secure at least a favorable beginning 
lor the transmission of his precious words 
ACtGv the beguuuug of the Christian era new 
difRcalLica muse in connection with ancient 
texLs, in so far as Chusfcmm were sometimes 
inclined Lo niter, or to interpolate], both Jewish 
and classical writings, so ns to make them agree 
bettor with their views. The same tendency 
to change texts came into play among the 
Christians themselves Indeed not onty the 
writings of learned or official Christiana but 
even the aided writings of the New Testament 
fell a pioy to pens that through caiolessness or 
Llnougli wilfillness put other words in the place 
of the original words. 

U is a matter of course that authovs, so far 
rts they came to learn of the pcivoision of 
their works, nnd pupils who discovered the 
way ill which tho writings of their masters 
had been trifled with, did all they could to 
block off the corruption and to restore as well 
ns to secure the puic tiachtion of the texts 
in question. The first great piece of work in 
textual criticism of which wo know anything 
was possibly the collation of the various writ¬ 
ings brought to go ther eighty-three yeais berma 
Christ, when tho Romans bet about replacing 
tho Sibylline hooka that had been burned. I 
BUy possibly, because, at this distance of time 
mul with out scant knowledge of wluit was 
done, it is difficult to say whother the process 
was applied more to the authenticity or certain 
books or to tho condition of the text examined 
word for woi J, It is, however, difficult to sue 
how in this ease a painfully exact criticism of 
the text could be avoided Another laige 
enterprise) in textual criticism fell at the latter 
part of the fourth ceutmy, when Jeiome at 
the desne of Dnmasus, the bishop of Rome, 
endeavored to purify nnd settle the text of 
the Latin Bible 

Emu that Lime on, the sacred text held foi 
a long Lime n pi comment place in textual dis¬ 
cussion. The interest m classical authors 
declined and theology held all in its sway 
During tho Middle Ages repented efforts were 
made, now at Churie mag lie’s coitumnd, wow 
upon the suggestion or some bishop, now ns 
the result of the work of a monastic ordci, lo 
piiTge the text of the Latin Bible I may here 
anticipate and say that this work has only 
of late years begun to lake a more definite and 
final shape, on the one hand for the New Testa¬ 
ment m the edition of the late John Words¬ 
worth, earned on with Henry Julian White and 
now lo bo finished by him> and on the other hand 


in the fiist instance for the Old Testament in 
the vast work Inter undertaken by the Bene¬ 
dictines under the guidance of Aidan Gasquet 
After the so-called Revival of Learning, 
which might l)e called the Renewal of the Stuefy 
of the Classics, the scholars of Western Europe 
were for the fust moment so glad to have 
again the ancient texts and especially to learn 
Greek and have the Greek authors in Lheii 
hands that questions of textual criticism 
weie not taken all too scuously, The learned 
Greeks, wham the Turkish hordes soatlcrcd 
over the West, spent their time, aside from 
personal lessons, in copying the Greek texts at 
hand for the use of new pupils Little by little 
learning grew and Engl mid became, in the mar¬ 
velously divinatory work of Bentley, the leader 
of textual criticism for the world Shortly be¬ 
fore Bentley, John Tell, and John Mill had 
Heated the text of the New Testament m 
a masterly way, and Bcngcl in Wtirtcmbcrg* 
also discussing the New Testament, found a 
worthy successor in the Swiss and then Dutch 
scholar Johann Jakob Wcttstoui who had done 
apprentice work for Bentley, Tho close of the 
sixteenth century saw tho keenness of textual 
work both in classical and aacicd writings pass 
largely to the continent, while the scholars of 
the English umvoisitics published annotated 
editions of texts drawn from foreign editions, 
Gricsbach and Laclnnann led Lachmann be¬ 
came a rcpicsonUtivc of a new race of critics, 
of those who occupied tbei os elves with texts 
not merely of sacred or af Gicck and Latin 
qIa&suulI writers but also of comparatively 10 
ount authors 

During the nineteenth century this criticism 
of newer texts has, m combination with the 
explanation of these texts, unused the rise of 
numerous societies in various lands addicted to 
the woiks now oF Dante, now of Shakespenre, 
now of Goethe ox of Sohilier or Browning 

During the last quarter or a century two 
quite different things have had an important 
effeafc upon the work an ancient texts One 
of these was the new impulse given to Greek 
philology by the discovery of the remains o£ 
ancient writings upon papyiuaor even parch¬ 
ment in the mummy cases and in the dry snncl 
heaps of Egypt The new witnesses gave us, 
hid still giving us, it is true, many a new, 
hitherto unknown piece of Literature, and that 
has spurred saholara on to the task of recon¬ 
stituting or of determining the original form 
of these often much damnged remains. They 
have, however, also had the valuable effect af 
showing tho correctness of some earlier con- 
jcclmal emendations, and they have tlnoisn 
much light upon the charactei of tho langimgo 
m current use in the last centuries before ami 
the fust centuries after the beginning of oui 
era, LhuB enabling critics to judge better of the 
possibilities in Lhc ease of doubtful lendings 

The other thing that has much increased 
the interest \\\ textual criticism, is the advance 
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miclc in photography and in photogi nphio prilli¬ 
ng The cxaotnesSp the precision of finish, and 
the cheapness of the newer processes places re- 
moduotions of whole nmnusciipld 01 of specially 
desired parts of them at the command of scholars 
throughout the woild A piofcssoi in n western 
college can thua collate el text preset veil at 
Oxford, at Paris, or at Homo, without leaving 
Jioino. 

Happily America is also awaking and begin¬ 
ning to sac the value of the ancient nmnusciipts 
themselves The New Testament manuscripts 
in Drew Theological Seminary at Madison, 
Now Jersey, the lCinnikablo Biblical manu¬ 
scripts of Mu Freer in Detroit, and Die epoch- 
making Captia nuuuisoiipLs of Mr. Morgan in 
flew York allow thin C R G 

THAYER, GIDEON FRENCH (1793-1803). 

— Educator and founder of Chimney Hall 
School) was educated in the public schools of 
Boston. lie founded the Chimney Hall School 
and was its punoipnl until 1S55 lie was 
editor aT the Massachusetts Teacher t and one of 
the foundcis of the American Institute of 
Instruction (? v ) and the Massachusetts 
Teachers' Association, His publications ni- 
elude Lctle is to a Youn(j Teacher, fifty thou¬ 
sand copies of which wcio distributed by Homy 
Bat navel (<pu) among the teachers of Con¬ 
necticut, IV R M 

THAYER, SYLVANUS (1785-1872),— 
Fiesklcnt of the United States Military 
Academy, was giftchiiiLotl from Darlnioiilh 
College m 1807 and ihe United StaLcs Military 
Academy at West Point in 18OB, lie was sent 
by the United States government to Emopc 
to study systems of military education in 1815; 
aiul Upon, lug leturiu two ycais latoi, lm wib 
chosen pieaidcnt of Llic United States Military 
Academy, f< He organised the school on its 
present basis and i ftisod it from an ele/ncnlaiy 
condition to the rank of the best military 
schools in Europe ” lie was president or the 
academy until L833, W S M 

See Military Education; United States 
Military Academy. 

THEATER AND THE SCHOOL — Sec 
Dhahi and Education; Festivals, School. 

THEISM. — The intellectual formulation 
of the belief in u. binglo, conscious, spiritual, 
ultimate reality, God, the ei enter and i eel com or 
of the wailrk It ih opposed genenmilly to 
atheism and polytheism and specifically Lo 
pantheism and deism To Lhc runner, by its 
insistence upon the dwLiucLlvc and independ¬ 
ent pbVBonaUly oT God; to tho laller, by its 
greater omphnsis upon the active piescnce of 
God in the world and especially in human 
affairs. Historically^ theism 1ms been asso¬ 
ciated with Christianity and deism_ with 
" natural religion," iuvoLying ft denial of 


revelation, and of Llic intervention of Ihe 
super natural in the natural Deism has 
denied inirncles while theism lias admitted 
theii possibility In some of its label foims, 
theism tends to appiaacb, however, the cailier 
deism j b 

THEMES. —See Composition, 

THEODORE OF TARSUS (c, G02-0901.— 
Seventh Archbishop of Cantorbiuy, holds an 
important place in the lusfcoiy of the ChnsLjnn 
church in England, na organizci, and in Llic 
liialoiy of schools and learning as the pnncipal 
foundei of the school* of England at n time 
when England began to take for a brief period 
the lend in the schools or the West Theodore 
was boin at Taisua m Cilicia about G02, and 
was educated partly at Athens The details 
of his life prior to GG7, when lie appears at 
Rome, are very obscure In the next ycai, on 
the iceoininundation of Adrian, the abbot of 
Lhe monastery whoic Theodoio, already a 
Bnsilian monk, wns living, he was appointed 
inul consecrated Archbishop of Cantcibuiy 
by Pope Yituliaii lie wont at onco to 
England, accompanied by Adrian, who kncl 
lmnsclf declined the nrchbishopnc. In England 
Theodore carried out the first arrlucpiscopal 
visitation and became the first archbishop who 
presided over the entire English Cluuch At 
the conned of Hertford in 67§ lie organised that 
church ns cock tensive with the English race 
and thus effected the ecclesiastical unity of 
England more than two hunched ycais heroic 
the political unity was complete Thcocloie 
was a icinniliable instance or a man whose 
title to fame is entirely due to work done ft!toi 
liis seventieth year But apail fiom ins work 
IB an organizer, Thcorioic takes high in.nk 
among men who have Influenced the spniLual 
development of the West Iljs Penifenhal, 
composed of djicctioiB for adiuiimtcmig pen¬ 
ance in the moinl training which the church 
gave the rudoinvadeis ol the West, became so 
famous that it was roq lined, in some part's of 
the uhuioh on the continent, that evmy 
priest pi ovule himself with n copy Much uf it 
passed into the canon law as codified by 
Grail an in the IwclFLh century In the schools 
established by him in Cnnterbmy and in- 
iliicctfy elsewhcie Theodore became the prin¬ 
cipal roundel of Auglo-finxon learning and 
eulLine At Cnnterbuiy he had the assistance 
of Adiian but aluo taught hiuibdf All the 
cusLom ary branches wore pm sued in the school, 
and special attention was given to Gieok ami 
Latin. From Canterbury pupil a went to all 
parLs of England but especially to Yoik and 
other parts of the kingdom of ‘Northinnbim, 
Some, becoming bishops and abbot*, eg I abb she A 
new schools in connection with that cathedrals 
mid monnslciica It ia toting group of schools, 
begun by Theodore ami distinguished by Bede, 
that tho schools established by Charles tho 
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Grcnt on the Continent ate to be traced 
Alcum was from York, whence lua scholastic 
pedigree runs back to Canterbury mid Theodora 
of Tarsus* I C. A,, Jn, 

See Adrian; Disuors 1 Schools, 

Hoferences — 

Dbbb EecZeaiaahcal IIialDrn o/ EnolarUt (primary 
aouroo), Eel. by C. Plummer Eng fcrnna also in 

BoWa Library. ((Mord, l&UO) 

Bmairr, \VM Chapters on Early English Church 
Hislory. ((Ward, 18Q7 ) 

ITaddan, A, W , And STunna, W Councils ana ms* 
Joricai Docxinienla refitimo lo Great Britain ond 
Ireland (Oxford, IBGIMB70,) 

TfeiT, VIhi, A History of the -Enfltfsfi Church,/ro ill 
Foundation to the Norman Conquest , 5D7~lOG(l 
(London, L001-L0G2,) 

I/QAOir, A F iSYfucahojifl! Charters aj\d Documents 
(CsvmAiudgc,, 10110 

Ling mid, John History and Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, (London, 1-850.) 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION —His¬ 
torical — The Early Church — The need of a 
separate training for the ministry was not at 
first felt, in the ohuvok Indeed, the differ¬ 
entiation between clcigy and laity was itself of 
slow growth. Under such conditions a very 
simple tuuning sufficed An acquaintance 
with the Old Testament, the common textbook 
of the religion of the day, a knowledge of the 
woids of Jesus and of the most important facts 
of his life, an acquaintance with the baptismal 
formula, ilia earliest Christian creed, and with 
fclio foima to be followed in the daily worship 
and in the ndminis tuition of the Lord's 
Supper, — these, together with a few prac¬ 
tical rules of coaducL constituted the stack in 
trade of tho caily Christian preacher (See 
Categhumena-l Schools; Christian Educa¬ 
tion' in the Eault Cnuncii) 

Two influences rendered this early state of 
things uusatisfactory and led to the develop¬ 
ment of more elaborate systems of education 
The first was the contact of Christianity with 
the culture of the ancient world; the second! the 
growth or tho clmrch as an institution. 

In I Corinthians (i, 2G-2S) Paul speaks of 
tho absence of learned moil among his converts. 
But before the end of the fiiat century this 
condition ol things had changed The Greek 
converts soon outnumbered the Jews and in¬ 
cluded in their immbcia men of philosophic 
insight and scholarly ti alning The apologetic 
literature of the second century was ad¬ 
dressed to men who were familiar with the 
leniningof the time, and it was clear that if 
the Christian ministry was to appeal success¬ 
fully to men of this classj some more elaborate 
training was necessary The first Christian 
schools sprang up in answer to this need 
Some of them iverc conducted by private 
individuals; others, of a more formal character, 
wore established and maintained by the author¬ 
ities of the church, To the first class belonged 
the schools of Justin, Ironseus, and Tntian, 
as well iis that of the Monarchians, Theodotus, 
the leather worker, and Ilia successor Tiieodo- 


tus, the money changor, at Rome, To the 
second class belonged the groat school at 
Alexandria, winch flourished in the third and 
fourth centuries, and the schools at Jerusalem, 
Cicsaiea, Antioch, Edessa, and Nisibis The 
tunning given in these church, or catechetical, 
schools was uf tho most elaborate character, 
Tho curriculum embraced all the subjects of 
human knowledge known at the time, and the 
lectures were open not only to Christians, but 
to non-Christians as well Thus, Origen (q y ) | 
head of the school at Alexandria, Icatuicd. not 
only upon exegesis and upon apologetics, but 
upon secular philosophy ns well, He wna 
uiaatci of all the arts and guides of rhetoric, 
and Ins lectures were eagerly attended by men 
who had no thought of Cbnstian service, 
(Sec Catechetical Schools } The effect 
of these schools upon the training of the minis¬ 
try was twofold. In tho fiist place, it fur¬ 
nished a set of men who were competent to 
meet the leading thinkers of the day on their 
own ground tu the second place, it led to 
the formation of a distinct Christian literature 
which in turn furnished material foi the Chris¬ 
tian education oT the future. Origen was the 
fust great systematic theologian of the church. 
Lucian at Antioch laid the foundations of a 
scientific exegesis* Among then pupilB and dis¬ 
ciples weic some of the mast influential wijfcera 
of the patristic period, 

The second influence which nfl'cated tho 
training of tlio ministry was the growth of the 
ohm oh iia an institution, and especially tho 
rapid development of the powci and authority 
of the bishops We have scon that the cate¬ 
chetical schools were founded and supported 
by the church, but it wna soon found that tlm 
experiment was not without its dangers 
The concessions made by Origen proved offen¬ 
sive to men of rigorous oithodoxy Antioch 
became a eenter of the rising Anamsm and was 
discredited thereby. Moie and more the 
bishops, conscious of their responsibility for the 
welfare of the clmroh, felt the need of extend¬ 
ing their control to the beliefs of her ministers. 
The conception of the church as an authorita¬ 
tive institution, preserving unchanged from 
age to age the deposit of truth which it had 
received from the beginning, began increasingly 
la dominate the kleala of Christian education, 
Tree speculation was discouraged, and the 
mark of the successful minister came to be an 
unquestioning acceptnice of tho creed and a 
faithful performance of the liturgy 

Nor was the limitation upon freedom only in¬ 
ward, In matters of conduct also the separatist 
ideal made itself felt. With the growth of mon- 
asticism, nscelio practices came to be looked 
upon as a mark of tho higher Christian life, 
and this change also had its effect upon edu¬ 
cational method Eoi leadership in the chinch, 
not merely conformity in thought was lcqui- 
rite but separateness of life So we see men 
like Jerome (g u.), who represents the highest 
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development of the learning of his day, burning 
llicir stepa to the desert bo cairy on their 
studies without iiitenuption in the leisure 
of lieimitngc or monastery 

Apart from its contribution to the growth 
of naeetia and separatist ideala, monnslicism 
affected Christian, education in two ways* 
(1) by the creation of a leisure class who had 
Lima to give to study, and (2) by the fact that 
its members enjoyed grcatci freedom from 
ecclesiastical control than the regular priests, 
and therefore furnished a field whore new 
opinions might more easily talcc loot. For 
both these reasons it was destined to prove a 
factor of far-vcaching lmpoitnncc in the devel¬ 
opment of theological education 

The Middle Ages —During the Middle 
Ages there persisted the two ideala to which 
lcfercnco 1ms already been made, that of a 
broad and comprehensive training taking in all 
the knowledge of fclio tune, and that of a 
narrow training largely disciplinary in char¬ 
acter and designed primarily to fit the prospec¬ 
tive priest foi his vocation The only diucr- 
cnee was that in this period the lestTaint of an 
independent culture was removed, and the 
church became the guardian of nil the learn¬ 
ing of the day Candidates foi the priest¬ 
hood lecoived their training in schools main¬ 
tained by the bishops at the cathedial towns, 
or where this proved inconvenient, in the homo 
by some local priest in the countiy 
A revived interest in ministerial training 
allowed itself under Charlemagne (g.y.). The 
bishops' sthaoU (q u \ \vc.r<i revived tuul now 
ones founded. Provision wag made for lay 
as well na clerical instruction, and the school 
at the palace came to be the scat of the training 
of the higher clergy The same movement 
continued under Louis, undei whom schools 
for higher education were founded at Toura 
Lyons, and Fulda Moat important of all 
the bishops' schools was that Ht Home, which 
was carried on in connection with the church 
of St. John Lateran IIcio too in the ninth 
century we find a seminal y for English youths, 
which was levivcd by Alfred the Great, in S9D 
Side by side with the bishops' bcIiooIb and 
equally impoitant, woie the great monastia 
schools Tho Benedictines (qv>) especially 
were pioneers m the work of education One 
of the accompanimeutg of the great revival at 
Cluny in the tenth centmy was a renewed 
interest in education Under its influence the 
monastic acliools became foimidabLc rivals of 
the bishops' schools But the movement was 
only temporary, and with the growth of tho 
universities two centuries later they lost their 
preeminence. 

Nor wna the monastic ideal confined to the 
monastic schools As early rb the sixth cen¬ 
tury we find tho Council of Toledo (531) 
ordaining that boys destined for the church 
should be brought up in a bouse attached to 
the cathodral under the oversight of the 


bishop In England, Augustine (q v 0, follow¬ 
ing the example of his great predecessor of the 
same name, introduced a casnobitc lifo, and 
01 darned it for big younger cldgy, and the 
same practice was followed by other bishops. 
It was recognized that it was necessary not 
simply to train tho mind, but also to school 
the will and form those habits of obedience 
and discipline which were fundamentnl in tho 
pnestly ideal of the Middle Ages. 

With the founding of the great universities 
(q v ) from the eleventh century on, begins a 
new chapter in the history of theological edu¬ 
cation Same made a specialty of law, others 
of medicine, still others — and tlicse the most 
important, liko Pans and Oxford — of theology 1 

The influence of the university wns a double 
one. It not only pi eserved the knowledge that 
wns in existence, but it was a center of research, 
creating new maLcrmls for education. Most 
of the great theologians of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centimes were imivciaity teewhers, 
and without tho presence of these centers, tho 
movement that wo call scholasticism (gv.) 
would have been impassible Here for the 
first time the attempt was made to gather 
together in comprehensive systems all tho 
knowledge of the time. Ileic wns completed 
that union of tho secular and the religious, of 
Greek philosophy and Christian dogma, which 
was characteristic of the highest hie of the 
Middle Agea 

With the rise of the menchaant orders n 
powciful impeLus was given to the cause of 
theological education Fram the first* the 
Dominicans (q v.) recognized the strategic im¬ 
portance of the universities for their propa¬ 
ganda and soon established their colleges at 
every important university. The Franciscnna 
(g.u ) were not far behind. Soon the represen¬ 
tative scholars of the two great orders became 
candidates for the umvprsity chairs, and from 
the middle or the twelfth century on their 
rwnlry became the cine! faotoi in tho history 
of medieval education. The Dominicans 
could boast Albertus Mngnua and Aquinas 
(qq, a.), the Frnnciscana Alexander or Hales, 
Bounventurn, and Duns Scotua (qqv L ), It in 
to their influence that is due the reconciliation 
of the rediscovered Aristotle with the do^nin of 
the church, and the popes, at first suajncious, 
came to rely upon them ns the chief defenders 
of orthodoxy Apart from the universities bho 

1 At first It wna tho polioy of the popes to concontrnto 
theological instruction at certain centers, notably at 
PariH whiali for a. long tuna retained tho monopoly of 
grantIng. theological degrees, but in duo oaurao this 
privilcgo wns ok tended to other universities, e Roma, 
Perugia, Padua, Salamanca, Moi*tpo-llior, Toulouse, 
Vienna, Prnguo, eta, Nfono of those later foundations, 
however, could compete in importance with Pans, 
which throughout fclia Middle Agea remained tho great 
center dI theological study. Not * few of the Italian 
universities, notably Dologna, never developed theo¬ 
logical faculties, their sorvico to ministerial education 
consisting in tho training which tlio/ H^vo in canon low, 
which during tho Middle Agea wsa indiapensablo 
element In tlia education of a successful ecclesiastic 
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mendicants exorcised a powerful influence on BoLli Oxford and Pang wero repeatedly the 

theological educationthrough their own convent objects of papal censure, and m both cases the 

schools, attempt of the central powci to maintain an 

Instruction in the universities wns oidinnrily effective contiol piovcd a failure. The lesson 

given by lectures There weic two courses, thus lenrncd was not soon foi gotten, and when 

ordinary and extraordinary, tlie former being the 1 estored Catholic church girded itself anew 
given by the regular professors, and the latter foi its conflict with the rising Protestantism, 
by their assistants, As lime went on the it felt the need of n different and more effective 
assistants took over more and more of tlie instrument than the university 
regular woikj the professois lcoturing only at It is not easy at this interval to estimate the 
intcivals sufficient Lo justify their tenure of influence of the universities upon the charac- 
office. The subjects taughL wore exegesis, ter of theological education na a whole. Un¬ 
systematic theology, moiala, and homiletics doubtcdly Hie piescncc of these great centers 
Theology was commonly taught in the foim of intellectual activity acted aa a powerful 
of a commentary upon the Sentences of Pctei stimulus to the more ambitious candidates for 
Lombard (g.u,), which, with the Bible, held the priesthood, They broke down local and 
its place throughout the entire Middle Ages even national divisions, and helped to create 
na the chief theological textbook. Disputes that international consciousness which was one 
were held from tune to time undei the direc- of tlie greatesL assets of tlie medieval church, 
fcion of the assistants. At first the course On the other hand, the weaker institutions 
lasted eight years and led through tho inter- suffered under then competition. In apitc of 
mediaLc degree of Baehcloi to that of Doctor repeated effoits to save them, the Bishops 1 
of Theology. In 13QG it wns extended to six- schools declined and finally disnppciucd filta- 
tcen yoniH, though tlie requirement was not gather The monastic schools were moro 
always taken vciy strictly The time was fortuante, but they sufTeied Loin the draft- 
reduced one year in 1452. In tho convent ing of then ablest teachers and most ambitious 
schools the couisc commonly lasted for three students to the universities, Those who re- 
years liiained had t,o put up with second best 

Tlie problem of regulating Hie daily lire of Undei these circumstances Lhc prestige of the 
the gient numbers of theological students who local schools rapidly declined, When it 'lb re¬ 
gathered at the univcraiLy was one which member eel that a small minority of the priest- 
caused slave anxiety to the church authorities, hood icccivcd a univcraiLy education (not 
Special dwellings were provided foi their nc- more than one pen cent, according to the 
commodntion, and the attempt wns made to Catholic Encyclopedia , s.v. Semincn if), it is 
TegulatQ their lives and preserve them from tho clear that we must be on ovu' guaid against 
grosser foims of temptation in which the uni- generalizing horn the exceptional conditions 
versitics abounded. (See IIall or Hostel.) prevailing at the universities as to the lntel- 
But if we can trust Lhe records, the attempts (actual opportunities of the priesthood as a 
were only measurably successful, and repeated whole 

complaints were made that the contact with The Reformation and its Effects — With the 
the students from othei departments cor- reformers a new period in theological educa- 
mpted the morals and wasted the time of tho tion begins. This great movement had a 
theological students double aspect, conservative and radical. It 

Still moic serious, from the point of view of wns radical in its attack upon existing ccclcsi- 
the church, wna the danger to purity of doc- nsLical institutions. In its challenge of the 
trine Clevoi teachers, following the example principle of tradition, and it& return to the 
of Aboard (g.i^.), propounded heretical views New Testament as the supieme authority, it 
or, under the guise of rcveiencc for the past, established a new standard which was revoiu- 
turned into ridicule the pnncinle of authority, tionnry in its effect. Moreover, the refarma- 
StriTc in the orders for contiol Died faction and tion revived the early Christian ideal of re¬ 
dispute and, in the later Middle Agca especially, ligious training for laymen. The practice of 
a spirit of criticism and uniest awoke which catechizing, which had long fallen into disuse, 
was ominous for the future Wychf found in ones more cumc into favor, and the teaching 
the University of Oxford a fertile field foi tho function of the minister was emphasized, 
propagation of his new ideas Pans was active On the other hand, the Reformation was 
in tho great leform agitation which led to the consoivativo in its general conception of the 
calling of the Councils of Basel and Constnneo church. It shared with Catholicism the dualis- 
It was at the University of Prague that John tic view of the world, and with it conceived of 
riuas was started on his heretical career, and the church as an ark of safety in ft sea of cor- 
fchrough the habit of inquiry which the umvoi- ruption, Luther himself was suspicious of 
sitics fostered the way was prepared m men's secular philosophy, regarding it as an ally of 
minds for tho more formidable revolt which the ajd scholasticism which had obscured the 
was to come, In view of these facts it ia not simplicity of the Gospel. Mclanchthon and 
strange that wo should find a growing aliena- Calvin wore less radical in their opposition, 
tioa between the universities and the cliurcln but m fcheir cage, too, the use of philosophy 
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was simply formal. Ib was an instrument 
of method, but not n source of independent 
knowledge. This waa all the moic significant 
bee mis c of the fact that they were university- 
trained men, and that the movement of which 
tlicy were leaders was boin m the university. 

In the sphcic of biblical interpretation the 
Ilefoiinert, were hospitable to the new knowl¬ 
edge Under the influence of the Renaissance 
the study of the cl assies waa lcvived, and in 
1516 Erasmus published his edition of the 
Grieelc Testament, In this new and bettci 
text the Reformers found a powerful weapon 
in their contest against Rome. For the Vul¬ 
gate translation they substituted an appeal to 
the original text The study of Hebrew as 
well aa of Greek was levivcd, and ever sinco, 
Piotestnntism has been a fruitful source of 
linguistic and cxegetic&l scholarship. 

The effect of the Refoinmtion on the okl 
curriculum was indicnl Scholastic theology, 
in the okl sense, was banished, and exegesis 
mado the center of the theological cuiriculum 
A great part of tile work of the Refoimcis 
consists in commentaries on the chief books of 
the Bible, and in this foim most of their in¬ 
struction was imparted 

Next in iinpoitnnce w r as dogmatic theology. 
This was not at Hist conceived as an inde¬ 
pendent discipline, but rather as a brief com¬ 
pand, a sumimuy o[ the chief points of Scrip- 
tin c teaching put in a convenient form for 
use. Mclanohthon'a Loci and Calvin's Insti¬ 
tutes cue examples of the early textbooks of 
Protestantism, and in each the Scripture 
lefcicnces bulk Largely. Much attention was 
also given to pmcLical matters, the nature of 
the chuich and its institutions, and to a warn¬ 
ing against the various superstitious practices 
of Catholicism. 

As time went on and Protestantism de¬ 
veloped] Ls own educational tradition, dogmatics 
came to hold a larger and larger place in the 
curriculum. Later theologians M r erc no longer 
content with the brevity of the faLhers, but 
built up systems oT their own, in which they 
discussed in detail the various points ill which 
they differed from then opponents A now 
scholasticism arose as pedantic arid almost 
ns voluminous aa the old Against this tend¬ 
ency Pietism (g.v)j emphasizing as it did the 
fundamental iinpoitnnce of a personal reli¬ 
gious experience for the theologian, came as a 
needed reaction In Germany Spoiler, and 
especially Frnneko ( qq,v.) f insisted upon better 
educational methods in the training of the 
ministry, and under their influence the theo¬ 
logical curriculum was revised and stricter 
standards adopted The movement on behalf 
of n scientific theological training was earned on 
by the rationalists, who were at one with the 
pietists in their insistence upon nn educated 
ministry 

Almost from the first, the universities which 
were under Protestant influence became the 


training place of the rising ministry This 
Was true not Bimply in Germany (e,g. Witten¬ 
berg, Marbmg, Leipzig, Tdbingcn, later Hallo 
and Gottingen), but in Switzmlawl and m the 
countries or northern Europe as well (Basel in 
Switzerland, UpHtda in Sweden. Copenhagen m 
Denmark, Groningen and ULroclit m the Nether¬ 
lands, Oxford and Cambridge in England, Glas¬ 
gow and Edinburgh in Scotland) Geneva, 
undoi Calvin’s influence, became an educa¬ 
tional center to which multitudes flocked for 
undergraduate or po&tgi mluatc study Both 
in Lutheranism and Calvinism the ideal re¬ 
mained theocratic. Tho state was to be re¬ 
sponsible for the tiaming of the ministry, but 
the state was to be subject to the rcfoimcd 
cllUTcll. 

As time went on tho deficiency of the uni¬ 
versity as a practical training achool became 
nppaicnt, and to remedy its weakness semi¬ 
naries were established in which the candidate 
could iQceivc instruction in the practice of his 
profession Tho first of these seminaries was 
founded in 1600 at Riddngslmuscn near Bruns¬ 
wick, and it was soon succeeded by others 
The movement, begun under Pietist influence, 
was continued by the Rationalists, and has 
become a pait of the state program approved 
by nil parties. (Schn(T-IIci zog, Vol. XI, p 332.) 

Nor was the effect of the Reformation upon 
theological education confined to Protestant¬ 
ism The older church also was powerfully 
influenced by the new movement One of the 
subjects winch engaged the attention of the 
Council of Trent, the great reforming council 
which gave the program of the new Catholi¬ 
cism, was the pi obi cm of the education of the 
priesthood The Council recommended the 
establishment or sominaiicg under the control 
of the bishops, in which the students should 
be subjected to moral ns well as intellectual 

a Line, and guarded against the dangers 
life in the university offered. While 
this program was never thoroughly earned 
through, and many Catholic students still 
continued to attend the university, it lies ic- 
mained to this day an ideal to which Inter 
geneiatiana of Catholics have continually 
returned, 

With the rise or the Jesuit order a new 
factor was introduced into the educational 
program of Catholicism Wedded to the 
strictest ideals of discipline and the most un¬ 
compromising loyalty to the Sec of Rome, the 
ordoi early perceived tlic importance of edu¬ 
cation aa a key to power, and used every means 
to secure control of tho lending clinus Both 
in the universities and through their own 
schools they became a powerful factor in the 
educational life of Catholicism and have re¬ 
mained so to this day. (See Jesuits and 
Education ) 

Later History, -— First of all is to bo noted 
tho influence of the principle of nationality, 
With the Reformation the outward unity of 
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the chinch was shattered and its place was A fourth influence to be noted is the social 
takem by a number of state churches^ each and economic changes which have gone on 
seeking to realize within its own field Lho same parallel with this scientific movement and in 
supicmaay which lmd been sought by the part as its result, New conditions have arisen 
Roman See in Christendom as a whole, This which have piofoundly affected maimers nnd 
situation affected the educational pioblcm in moials. It is not merely that ideas have 
two ways In tho first place it cenfcifllizcd changed, but that social customs and habits 
the contiol of tho leading educational instilu- have been lcvolutionizcd With the rise of 
turns in tho hands of the sepmate states; tho factory system and the giowth of great 
and in. the second place it introduced varicLy cities a variety of problems have emerged, for 
into tho curriculum, which differed in tho which the oldci ethical system provides no 
different countries according to the extent to solution, and these problems in turn have 
which the ref01 ming movement had gono. In 1 ended powerfully upon methods of mmis- 
thc early days of Protestantism these national Leri til education, 

differences wore consistent with a strong sense In its attitude to the modern movement in 
of tho umty of the church, and the recognition both \ta farms, theoictical and practical, 
by each of the grout state thuichcs of its Bister Catholicism has shown itself on the whole 
churohcS as parts of the one Reformed church much more conservative than Protestantism 
of Christ. But as time went on this onrly It has been content to use such of the results 

sense of unity was lost sight of, and the differ- of modern science as it could make subsci- 

encca between the Protestants were magnified vicnt to its purposes, hut it has been unswerv- 
above then agreements. mg in its claim that science as a whole is the 

TIub division and rivalry was greatly m- beivAnt of the chinch whose function it is to 
creased by tho using denominationuhsm At detennine its sphere and limits. Piotestant- 
first the ideal in each of the Reformed churches ism, on the other hand, while sharing a sijmlni 
was, ns has been eiud, that of a single state conBeivatism, has been on the whole much 
clnnch The IiLtic groups of Christians who maic open-minded, and in many of its institu- 
infused to conform to the standaids of the tiong has shown itself hospitable to the new 
majority were regarded as heietics and scliis- methods and results The ic adjustment which 

matics With the pasango of the Act of ToLcra- the Model nists have thus fnr sought in vnin 

fcion in 1G80, however, the principle of denomi- in Catholicism is being rapidly brought about 
nationalism wna recognized in England, and a in Piotcst.antiam 

State of things established which has continued Present, Situation, — The Education of the 
to fclna day Since the control of the univov- Catholic Priesthood, — Ill the Catholic ideal 
{Utica remained m the hands of the Established the church as an institution is icsponsiblc for 
Church, it was nccessaiy for the various do- tho tiaining of its clcigy, not merely in the 
nominations to make independent provision sense that it prescribes certain subjects which 
for the education of their own ministry, and they must study and exacts certain pledges 
so wo find two different systems oT education which they must make before entering upon 
existing side by side in England: the univeisity then office, but in the sense that it deliberately 
under the control of the state church, and the undei takes to define Lheir attitude toward Me 
seminary, which is tho organ of the deiiominn- ns a whole, and foi that purpose assumes con- 
tion t _ tral of their education from their earliest 

A third influence whioh lias powerfully years The means of this training is the semi- 
affected theological education in lcccnt years nary, or chinch school, 

is the growth of modern science, that great The modern Catholic seminary elates from 
movement which 1ms been revolutionising all the Council of Trent, winch, at its fifth session 
our education, Both in its broader aspect ns (January { 1540), ordered that provision should 
philosophy and in its narrower aspect ns be made in every cathedral for tho teaching of 
science it has nrndo itself felt within the gmirmi tlt and Holy Scripture to denes and poor 
theological school in a variety of ways In scholars, At a later session (23cl July, J6G3) 
part it has farced a reconstruction in methods a decree was adopted formulating a general 
of education through the application of critical plan which baa ever since remained the fimdo.- 
puinciplcs to various departments of the cur- mental law for the education of priests The 
riculum In pnrt it has affected the ideals of provisions of this plan arc as follows: 
the profession na a whole, The older conccp- " (1) Every diocese iB bound to support, to 
Lion of authority has been challenged, and rear In piety, and to train in ecclesiastical dis- 
the idea of secular science ng tho servant and ciplinc, a certain number of youths in a college 
handmaid of theology, the inheritance of tho to be chosen by the bishop for that purpose, 
reformers from tho Middle iVgcs, has been Poor dieceees may combine; large dioceses may 
□ailed in question The result has been to have more than one seminary. (2) In these 
raise a variety of questions which have not Institutions are to be received boye of at least 
yot received a uniform answer and which will twelve years of age who can rend and write 
engage us further in cannedtion with tho third passablj' and by their good disposition give 
section of this article hope that they will persevere in the service 
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of the church, ohi 1 then of tho poor arc to be Ha greater concentration mid in its less cxclu- 
pref cured. (3) Besides the elements of a siyc chamctoi As originally proposed, the 
liberal education (na then undoialood) the latter contemplated a diocesan system in 
students are to be given piofcssional knowledge which each bishopric should have its own 
to enable them to pieach, to conduct divine schools and train its own priests. Experience 
worship, and to administer the sacraments (4) has shown that this method, even if practicable. 
Seminaries arc to be suppoited by a tax on tho would bo wasteful, and the piesent tendency 
income of bishoprics, chaptois, abbeys, and is to concentiatc nt least tho lnghci branches 
othoi benefices (5) In the government of Lhc of education in a few stiong institutions aeiving 
seminal y the Bishop is to bo assisted by two many dioceses and m nob a few cases the 
commissions of priests, one for spiritual, the chuich as a whole, eg, the Ficnch Institutes 
other for tompoial matteis " {Catholic Cyclo- at Pirns and Toulouse, the Irish College at 
Vedin,&v.Scmn(iru.) Mnynooth, the English Seminary at Wegi- 

lhe puipoae of the above pLan has been minstei, Laval University in Quebec, the 
variously interpreted Liberal Catholics ( c.g . Catholic Univcisity at Washington, and the 
Kraus) maintain that it was designed to supple- Gregouan University nt Romo 1 
meat tho weakness of the existing university A further dilTci cnee appeal a in the treatment 
system by piovicling adequate means of pro- of the picparaboiy or college course (the ao- 
pmutory training under church control, and called little scmiimry ng distinct fioni the 
that it is therefore entirely consistent with the greater seminary, or theological school) Here 
recognition and use by the church of other again the plan originally pioposcd contcin- 
educational facilities. Those whose cduca- plated the isolation of Llio prospective thco- 
fcionnl ideal is moio exclusive contend that it logical .student from Jus twelfth 3 r ear on Butt 
was designed ns a substitute Tor the older this also proved impracticable, and to-day 
system and that any use of independent in- many candidates for tho priesthood receive 
stibutionB, not piovided for in tho plan, is of their prepniatery training in institutions 
the natuic of a temporary_ oxpedient, This which admit other students ns well. This is 
difference^ of attitude is explicable in the light fciue not simply in Protestant coimtues like 
of the historical development In distinctly England, Got many, and America, whore con- 
Oathoho countries like Italy, Spam, Austria, sidcrntiona of economy aic contiofiing, but in 
and France, whoio theie was little opposition Catholic countiics like France as well 
to the Roman church, the seminary system The preparatory course oidinarily lasts six 
waa easily adopted, and developed so rapidly ycara It includes Christian doctrine, Lutmand 
as to become a dangeious competitor of tho Greek, English, nt least one other modern ian- 
universities. In Piotestant countries like Gel- guage, rhetoric and elocution, hisLory, and geog- 
mnny and England, on the otlici hand, it was raphy, mathematics and the natural sciences, 
difficult, if not impossible, to cany through the Giegoiinn chant, and bookkeeping This is 
tho plan of Trent, and it wns necessary there- followed by the seminary com so piopci, which 
fore to find some substitute Such a subsfci- also extends over six yeais. The first two ycnis 
tute was found oiLher in the creation of national aic dovoted to the study of philosophy, tho Bible, 
training schools on foreign soil (as in England church history, and the natural scionces in their 
and Ireland), or in a compromise with the relation to religion. The last four years include 
state (as in Geimany), as a result of which Holy Scripture, with Greek and Hebicw, apolo- 
the state provided theological instruction at gotics dogmatic, moral, and pastoral theology, 
the university through a Catholic theological church history, and in some institutions iiLurgy 
faculty approved by the church. There aio andcniionlaw. Theacininaiy course ib designed 
in Germany to-day eight such Faculties, at the for a double purposo' (1) to equip the ordinary 
universities of Bonn, Breslau, Freiburg, Munich, student with the knowledge necessary for the 
Munster, Tubingen, Wfirzburg, and Strassbuig discharge of his functions ns n priest, and (2) to 
A furthei complication has been introduced preparo brighter students for moie advanced 
by the varying relations between church and work at the university, or other institution Tor 
state. As a result of the growing spirit of higher education Instruction is given in Latin, 
nationality, oven Cabholio countiics like Italy the common ecclesiastical language, and con- 
and Franco which in the past have subsidized gists partly of lecture, partly of recitation, with 
the church liavo secularized education, and as practical exercises in discussion and debate, 
a icault the educational resources of the church Graduates of seminaries who desire to carry 
have been much impaired. In the United their studies further may visit one of the 
States whero the separation of state and higher institutions already referred to in their 
churoh ie accepted by all parties as a cardinal own country, or, if they prefer, they may go 
politioal principle, the church has been from to Rome and attend lectures at the Gregorian 
tho first thrown upon its own resources and University or one of the other Roman uistitii- 
obligcd to develop its educational institutions tiona of university grade Candidates for tho 
without outside assistance . i ( foreign mission field receive their training nfc 

Aa at present administered the existing semi- i cf, itrnuB’fl cntioiBm af tho aomlnariea of Italy aDd 
muy system differs from the plan of Trent in Hungary, op cti„pp 17-20. 
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the college of the Piopagcimla at Home, cn 
lit one of the other institutions for the training 
of missionaries. In addition to the intel¬ 
lectual braining of tlio Seminary, the student 
is subjected to a rigoious moral discipline 
He riscq at live or haU past five and makes his 
meditation for a half hour, hears muss, and 
frequently receives the communion Fain 
hours during the morning me devoted to 
olfiasrooru work and private study, and a 
similar amount of time in the afternoon An¬ 
other hour of Btiuly follows in the evening, 
and tho day closes with piayor During the 
ontiia course he is under spiritual supervision 
and direction and devotes no lefcs than three 
hours a day to distinctly religious exercises. 

Ill theory tho contiol of the seminary rests 
With the bishop of the diocese, who lcspo li¬ 
able Toi the appointment and removal of pio- 
fessora as well aa foi the internal administra¬ 
tion of the Bemmivy in nU Lta details, 1 In 
practice, hoivevoij many bishops avail them¬ 
selves of the service of religious orders, some 
of which, e o , the Eudists, La&arista, Mavists, 
Oratoiiana, and Sulpicians, have a gcnernl pei- 
mission from the Iloly See to accept seminaries 
intrusted to them, while mother cases a special 
pci mission from Home is liccossmy before a 
transfer can take place A general supervision 
is exercised over the entile system of seminary 
cilucfttion by the Pope through the Congiega- 
tion of Consistory which is charged, among 
other things, with the control of education 

The center of the Homan educational sys¬ 
tem is at Rome and consists in the so-called 
Roman Collcgcs l a group of institutions of 
different antiquity and strength, designed 
either to give n general theological training, or 
to fit men for special forms of service, Some 
or these, like the English and Amciican col¬ 
leges, Are simply residence hxills where groups 
of men live who aic pursuing then highei 
studies olscwlicic, and othcis nrc of a univer¬ 
sity chnractei in that they give instruct ion to 
non-resident students. The most important 
of the lattoi arc the Cohego of the Piopaganda, 
the Dominican College, nnd the Roman Semi- 
muy. The Grcgoiian University, tho laigest 
educational institution at Rome, attended by 
more than a thousand sLudenla, is purely a 
benching body, drawing its students from the 
resident colleges 

A powerful agency of the curia in ita effort 
to maintain an olfectivc conti ol of theological 
education has been the Jesuit orclor, which 
from the first has taken an active part in edu¬ 
cational work and especially in the education 
of the priesthood Not only have Jesuits 

1 So fnr as tho internnl nc!mi nisi rn Lion is concerned, 
two systems provwl In oim ease the rnunogement of 
tho a culinary is m tlia hands of tho lector, w ho wlLU tho 
bishop has full responslbjIiLy for the government of the 
Bcfninary the other enSG all the professors hnVO a 
shore in ilia administration., ont * ft ll lmportnnfc matters 
ato decided by a fnaulty vote, <CC, Ccffi, fine, Vo! 
XIII, P 701.) 


established schools in connection with their 
own monasteries, but almost from thou* incep¬ 
tion they wcic given tile right to teach in the 
diocesan seminaries, (iiul ever since have cxci- 
ciscd a powerful influence on the training of 
the pnesthood Although limited to-dfty m 
many ways, especially in Italy, Fiance, and 
Germany, whom thcii paifc in the contest be¬ 
tween church and state has led either to the 
suppression of the order or to such restrictions 
ns seriously limit thcii freedom, they arc still a 
potent factor in the existing educational situa¬ 
tion The Grcgoiian Univeisity at Rome is 
in their charge. (S<se Jesuits, Educational 
W OUK QF) 

Apart from the Jesuits, a number of otlrn 
orders have taken an active part m the work 
of education and scholarship To the Bene¬ 
dictines (q v ) or the seventeenth century we 
owe the gieat editions of the Fallici/s which 
remain to this day the foundation of all later 
.hc holm ship The services of the Oratorinns 
(q v ) and the Port Royalists {q.v,) me familiar 
to all students, while a host of less known, but 
none the less significant names carry on the 
traditions of acholaiship and contribute thcii 
share to tho ti[lining of the future priesthood, 
(See Teaching Qhdeils op the Catholic 
Ciiuncir.) 

It is difficult to obtfiin statistics as to tho 
total number of students m Catholic institu¬ 
tions at present. During the your 1911-1012 
there were in ntLendnncc at the Gregorian 
Univeisity 1030 theological students represent¬ 
ing many different nationalities, and the total 
enrollment of the other institutions at Rome 
wos probably btill larger, Many of these were 
doubtless included among the attend nuts at 
the lectures nt the University Geimany regia- 
teicd 1680 candidates in 1910, Canada had 
in 1011, 1567 students, of whom 4OS weie 
studying in preparatory, G50 in mixed, in¬ 
stitutions, and 413 in distinctly theological 
schools. The United Stales had moie Ilian 
twice as many, of whom 1548 were studying 
m distinctly theological schools. In Trance 
the numbers have gicatty declined as a icsult 
of the separation laws. The Calhohc Encycla- 
jmlui, Vo\, XIII, jj 700, gives a table of nil 
students in EnglBh-spcftkiiig Catholio institu¬ 
tions, hut the statistics arc incomplete More¬ 
over, they do not dfctmgutah candidates for 
the pueslliood from those students m mixed 
institutions who are looking forward to other 
professions 

Passing from externals to the content of 
theological education, it is not easy for an 
nulsidcr to pass an intelligent judgment on 
the present situation. In spite of her con¬ 
servatism. the Roman church has not been 
unaffected by the forces which have been 
modifying the educational methods of Plot- 
oslautism, The same two tendencies which 
\VG have already distinguished in the earlier 
history live on m tho chinch of to-day — tho 
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ideal of a broad and comprehensive training. resented by theological facilities at tlnec 

hospitable to contcmpoiaiy philosophy ana universities, namely, Alliens, Buchn.re.st, and 

science, and the narrower separatist ideal Czcmowitz In addition, it possesses six semi- 

distiustful of reason and magnifying ccclcsins- naiies in which Ihc mat ruction is of univorsiLy 

tical authority, Rcccntl}', aa a result of the guide, i e, in which n gymnasium course, or 

movement known as Modernism, Lius conlro- its equivalent, is 1 cc|_uisitc forcntimice, namely, 

versy hns become acute, nntl at eveiy point at Zara m Dalmatia, Kailowitz and Ilcrjnann- 

we sec the two parties airaycd one against stadL in Gerinnny and Jerusalem, Delgmdc, and 

the othoi. At first sight indeed it might seem Constantinople besides these Lhcic arc a num- 

ns if the contest wore over The forces of her of sniallci seminaiioa which combine tlieu- 

conecrvatiam have gamed the victory all along logical with academic training For further 

the line In recent utterances the Pope 1ms details the reader is inferred to Beth, Die 

pub himself on record m favor of the strictest orientahache Chrislonhcil dev Mittclmca Kinder, 

control of education. Leading Modernists 1002, pp, 09-104; anil Leroy Besuiheu, The Fm- 
have been excommunicated, or deprived of wre of the Tsars, VAi\r Lr lp Vol III, pp. 227 £<?. 
their positions as teachers, and textbooks, Education of the Protestant Ministry mConU- 
formorly admitted without question, have nental Europe.—' With few exceptions the mstitu- 

been placed upon the Index Nevertheless, tions for the training of the Protestant ministry 

the modern spirit is still alive in the church, in Emopc me aunpoited and conli oiled by the 
and itB influence is apparent whcncvci one slate This is the case in Germany, Switzer- 
looks below the surface If one compares land, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
the curriculum of the modern Catholic semi- and wn& until lecently the case in France, 
nary with that of the Middle Ages, or even Instruction is commonly given by the Lhcolog- 
or the seventeenth century, one sees how pro- icnl fnculLy of the university, and the sncccss- 
founcl is the change which has taken place ful passing of the examination prescribed by 
Not onLy have now subjects been introduced, it for candidates for the inimatiy is the mdis- 
but the center of interest has shifted Hisloiy pousable prerequisite of appointment to office 

and exegesis, those two characteristic instru- The system is a natural outgiuwth of the 
mcnls of modern thought, have won a place establishment of lcligion, which was the ic- 
from which not even the most conservative suit of the Reformation in Gel many, Switzci- 
wi'iter would think af dislodging them. One land, and the countries of northern Eu\ope 
need only lead such books ns Hogmi't Clerical In France slate support wm guaranteed to the 
Studies, or Scanncll’s A Fried’s Studies, to see Protestant faaullics of theology by the Con- 
how great is the change which hns taken place, cordnb of Napoleon, but hns been leccntly 
Theological Education in the Greek Church — withdrawn as a lcsult of the separation of 
While agreeing with the Roman church in its church and state in 1905 

gencial conception of religion, the Greok A typical example af the continental system 
church has pioved in. practice less mobile and is Germany In seventeen of her twenty-one 
responsive to the currents of contemporary universities there arc Piotcstant faculties 
thought The intellectual standard of its of theology, the other four having Catholic 
priesthood is, on the whole, low, and save in faculties In four cases both communions nre 
the ease of a few exceptional individuals, it represented, The theological faculty ordi- 
has made little contribution to productive narily consists of five full piorcasois filling the 
scholarship The orthodox Greek church m chairs of the Old Testament, the New Testa- 
Russia n a state institution, and its schools ment, Church Ilnstoiy, Systematic Theology, 
arc subject to the most ngid stntc control. and Piactictil Theology In many eases, 
These arc of three kinds: elementaly schools, however, there is more than one professor m 
which suffice for the tmining of the lower a department, and m Berlin and Bonn the 
orders of the clergy, the diocesan seminniics number of full piofessors leaches ton Bc- 
wlicio the priests receive their training, and sides these there arc ficquently assistant 
the academies or theological schools for those professois {AusmordcnlUche) find Pnuatdozen- 
who dosiic to pursue higher studies These ten, or lectuieis, serving without compcnsa- 
nro four in numbei and arc situated at St tion other than the fees which they receive 

Petersburg, Moscow, ICief, and Itazhn The from the students. In 1911 there wero ill 

tenchcis nt these academies were formerly Gcimany 124 full professors of theology, four 
monks, but theso have now been supplanted retired full professors, thirty-two assistant pro* 
by secular pnosta and in some instances by fessors, thirty-seven Piiraldozenlcn, and eight 
laymen At least tinee fourths of the students lecturers. 

hold free scholarships defrayed by the state, The control of theological instruction is in 
by dioceses, or by convents. The academies the hands of Iho full professors The assist- 
are tho great recruiting giound for seminaly ants have no seats ill the faculty and are 
tenchcis, and tho Academy of Kazitn is a sort seldom called upon to scive on committees 
of orthodox propaganda which supplies the All appointments arc made by the stntc, and the 
missions of Asia, and of Europe. teaching body enjoys great freedom. While 

Outside of Russia, the Gieek church is rep- U\c professors arc member & of U\e state church 
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Mid theoretically her representatives in the required, after which the candidate is open to 
training of the ministry, little control is oxer- uppointment to some pastoral charge 
ciscd by the ecclesiastical authorities ovei tlie The seminaries arc of two hinds, obliga- 
character of the teaching in the university tovy and optional, Among the former arc 
ALtempts to aonfcrol this teaching are lesented Horborn, Pncdberg, and Heidelberg, as well as 
as an attack upon academic freedom and have Picetz, Iladcrslobcn, and Schwcmi To tho 
commonly been unsuccessful, latter belong the scminaiica of Old Prussia 

As in other departments of the university, and llanover, the PiedigerlcollcQinm at Leipzig, 
instruction ia ordinarily given by lectures^ for and the seminaries of Munich, Altcnburg, 
winch a certiAcnto of attendance is required Hofgeisinnr, and. Wolfcnbuttcd Attendance 
Courses may be taken in any order, and tlieic at the seminaries of tho first group is iccjurred 
is no restuchori na to their number, Tho of all candidates for admission to the second 
offering covcts the usual subjects of theological examination In their attitude to ward this 
instruction: the interpretation of the Bible, requirement, however, institutions vary. 
Old and New Testaments, the history of tlio " Those of tlio old type ticat those who nt- 
churcii, its dootiinca and institutions, system- tend them essentially as pupils* while those 
atic theology, with its correlative branches of the new typo, bice fche optional msti- 
of apologetics and Christian ethics, and pjitc- tufcions, allow wider scopo for independent 
fcical theology The numbei of courses offered practical work mid substitute conferences of 
differs widely in different universities Se/m- the candidates for lectures. In consequence 
liars, or classes for Bpecud leaenrch, are con- of thair more elasLic oiganization seminalica 
(luctcd for sinnll groups of advanced students, of the second, or optional, group may also 
and supply ncclied discipline ill motliod. (Sec admit such theological candidates as hnvo 

Univeusities, Giuumany, Education lm.) already passed then second examination " 

The theological course oidinurdy covers six (CJf ScUnff-Herzog, Vo 1 XI, p, 333 ) 
semesters, 01 thice years, though it of Lon In the year 1910-1911 the Protestant gtu- 
exfconds to four or five, Prussian studonts ftio dents of theology in German universities 

required to take at least thicc semesters in tho mimbeicd 2531 Whilo this represents an 

Prussian umvoraities, but otherwise the choice incvca.se ovei 1905-1906 when the figures were 

is free, and it is not uncommon for students 2277, it ia fm below the Agmes of twenty 

to divide their theological coiiisb between years ago (1536) Much complaint is heard at 

two ar three, oi even foui. different univai&i- the present Lime in Germany of the lack of 

ties. Attendance at tho different universities a sufficient number of candidates for tho mniia- 
differs widely from ycm to ycai p being depend- try Thus, in the yoar 1909 there wcic bub 

enfc in no small degree upon the character of 200 applicants for the fust examination, and 

the teaching body at the time. In coitnin. 103 for the second, instead of 300 and 260, 

universities, such as Tubingen and Halle, theic which were required to supply the existing 
is always a Intge number of theological stu- vacancies. 

dents Tlua hi duo in pait to tradition, which Students who approach the German system 
leads fathers to lccammcnd their sons to their from the point of view of English and American 

own univeisitiea, in pint to their possession Piotestnntism arc struck by two points first 

of scholarships which are available lor poorer the comparatively high intellectual standard 

students In order to obtain admission to required of Gcimnn theological students; and 

the university, a student must be a graduate of secondly, tho relatively small amount of time 

the classical gymnasium ov, \f a graduate of an given to practical training, especially during 

Qberrcaisckule, must pass an examination in the university course. In both lespoots the 

Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, winch shows that system lias been criticized by Gcimnns them- 

l\c can read these languages. At the concLu- solves, hist an the ground that the unrestricted 

sion of his comae, he must pass a satisfactory freedom of leaching in the university makes 

examination, This is conducted paitly by tlio impossible that control of theological education 

faoulty of the university, partly by the ccclcbiaa- by the church which is essential to unity of 

tical authorities, partly by a joint commission faith and action, and secondly, on the ground 

in which both arc represented* This exarmna- that the divorce of theory and practice during 

tion is both oral and wriLton Theses pro the years of university study Unfits the student 

usually required and while tests vary in for ihc practical duties to which his life muab 

different localities a fairly good standard is be given*. But, in spite of these objections, 

main tamed, the picvailmg system still commands the sup- 

At the conclusion of his university comae, port of the great mnjoiity of Germans, and 

the candidate for tho ministry entous upon a there is little likelihood of any metical change 

penod of practical training, either in ascmmaiy in the neni futuic 

(Fi-erfiperfiemuiaT), of which them avc eighteen, The German system is followed with slight 
or under a pastor, the purpose of winch is to variations in most of the countries of northern 

test lus fitness for ministerial service. At the Europe, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 

conclusion of thia period, which varies ( Tram Holland, In the first three countries Luther- 

one to four years, a second examination is anigni is the established state religion, and tho 
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prospective ministers receive their tinimng thiity-fivc, and Paris between twenLy-five and 

at the universities of Christiania, Lund, Up- thirty Geneva has fiom twenty to twenfcy- 

anla, and Copenhagen, respectively There five, In addition to the three theological 

is also a seminary in Rciluavik in Iceland schools, French Protestantism has also two 

In German .Switzciland the established church preparatory schools for young men. too poor 

is the Reformed, and there arc faculties of or too old to take the usual preparatory course. 

Reformed theology in the universities of Zurich, The first of these is at BfttignaUea in Paris, 

Berne, and Basel, as well as at Geneva, Lausanne, and the other m Nimes. 
and NeuchAtel in French Switzerland Thorc Mention should also bo made of the thco- 
are also Protestant theological faculties at logical faculties of the free churches of Geneva, 

Vienna and Dorn at, Since 1966 the Baptists Vaud, and NeuchAtel in French Switzerland, 

have maintained a theological seminary at as well as of the Methodist Seminary at 
Stockholm f Neuilly, and of tho training schools of the 

In Holland, where the established church Waldcnsiaps and o( the Evangelical Italian, 
is the Reformed, tho situation ia somewhat church at Florence, 

more complicated. Here theological differences Great Britain and Ireland —As regards 
have led to a large secession from the cstab- ministenal education, Great Britain holda an 
lislied church, and m nddiLon to the state intermediate position bcLwccn Germany, where 
universities thcic me several independent the system of state control pi avails, and the 
schools of theology As n result of libcial United States, where semimuies rely for their 
influence the theological faculties of the state support upon voluntary subscriptions, Tho 
universities weie in 1S70 changed into faculties explanation of this is found in tho historical 
of comparative religion. In 1S7G they were situation At the time of the English Refor- 
i elieved from tho necessity of teaching coil- mation, the ideal of nil parties was of a state 
fcssionnl theology, and two professors nomi- church, the only difference being as to its 
nated by the synod of the Reformed church nature and powers "\Vith the development of 
were appointed to lecture on dogmatic and the Puritan movement and the reestabl im¬ 
practical theology, In 1S80 the free imiveisity menfc of Episcopacy it Wfifl neccsmiy for the 
at Amsterdam was founded under the auspices various independent bodies to make provision 
of the Christian Reformed church for the as best they could for the education of their 
education of the mmistiy of that largo and in- ministry. At first this was done through 
flucntinl body, In addition to the university individual teachers, who leccivcd promising 
they have a theological school at ICampen candidates into thoii homes. Among tho 
founded in 1854, and the Lutherans and Bnp- best known of the men who conducted tlicso 
tjsts maintain their own seminaries home schools or academies, as they were 

The situation in Fiance is complicated, called, were Chmlcs Morion, Theopinlus Gde, 
partly by divisions between the French Prot- Thomas Rowo, Isaac Clmuncey, Dr Ridge- 
cstants themselves, and partly by the fluotun- Icy, and John Fames. Richard Frankland, 
tions in the lclations between cliuich and a tutor in the University of Durham under 
state. The Reformed church is divided into Cromwell, educated more than three hundred 
three bodies: the Right, the Left, and the stud cats, most of them for the Christian imn- 
Centcr, and in addition the Lutherans nic iatry. (Sec Academy; Dissenters in Educa- 
represented Up to 1870 the Piotcstant tion , also Bidle in the Schools; Relig- 
mmistry was educated at the three schools at ions Education) But ns time went on, tho 
Montauban, Genova, and Strasaburg Strugs- need of more systematic training was felt, 
burg under the influence of Relies was long a And so there came into existence a number of 
leader in libcial thought When Strassburg institutions representing the chfTcienfc Protea- 
paased under the control of Germany in taut bodies and dealing more or less successfully 
1S70 its place was taken by Pans, which undci with the problem of ministerial education 
the leadership of Auguste Sabatier earned on In recent times the defects of the picsent 
the traditions of scientific scholniship Mon- system have been keenly felt, and efforts have 
tnubivn, reorganized by Napoleon I nt tho been mndo in various ways to reduce the num- 
fcimc of the Concordat, is the most conserva- ber and increase the efficiency of the existing 
fcivc or the tluco schools Since tho discs- institutions The most interesting examplo 
tablislvmcnt in 1905 it has passed under the of this tendency is the creation by throe of the 
control of tho synod of the Reformed Oithodox leading universities, those of Lonclim, Munches- 
churches in Franco, Paris has a mixed tor t and Wales, of theological faculties, with 
faculty, that is to any, it includes represents which tho existing theological colleges arc 
tives of both the Reformed and the Lutheran associated according to a plan to be presently 
church, and ministers to the needs of both, explained 
During recent years the numbei of Protca- In the Churah of England the control of 
tant theological students has greatly dimin- theological education rests in each diocese 
iahed ill France, In 1900 Montauban had with the bishop whoso function it is to pro- 
sixty students, and Pans about as many, scribe the requirements for ordination and 
To-day Montauban has between thirty and to see that they me complied with by tho 
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candidate, The lcsult of this system led to 
gicat inequalities in, hrsuuing. While the 
dull eh pioduocd some great ficholnis, many 
men entered the mu us try with the merest 
smathciing of theological knowledge. In le- 
cenfc times a serious effort has been made to 
correct tlicso evils by raising the standard of 
theological fioholaiship Under the auspices 
of the Aiclibishopa of Canterbury and York 
uniform requirements have been made for 
noiigracluato students who desire to enter 
upon theological study, and provision mado 
for their examination at local centers 1 A 
further examination hns also been, piovided for 
candidates for holy older b, which is oy&u either 
to (a) graduates of the English universities, 
(6) members aC theological colleges in con¬ 
nection with tho Church of England who have 
enteicd on the last term of the complete course 
and aro lacommondod by the principal, (c) any 
athci person who may bo ^nominated by the 
bishop with a view to ordination in his own 
diocese 

Tile center of theological education in the 
Church of England is the universities of Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge Each has n university 
faculty of theology, and in addition many 
of the colleges make provision for the theologi¬ 
cal instruction of thoir students, The Oxford 
University faculty consists of seven full pro¬ 
fessors and two university lcctui cis and, in addi¬ 
tion, tlieic wmo in 1912 twenty-two inter¬ 
collegiate lecturers The Cambridge faculty 
consists of seven full professors and twenty- 
one locbuicis Of the two, Oxford icpiesonta 
the High Chmoh tradition while Cambndgo 
has been the Sent of critical Scholarship 
There is also a small theological Inanity in 
connection with the University of Durham 
All tluee universities give the degree of B D. 
ami D D on examination, Formerly these 
degrees wcie confined to mcmbeis of the Chmch 
of England, but Oxford and Cambridge aro 
considering opening them to nonconformists. 

In addition to these university [aculLics 
of theology theio aio twenty-nino theological 
colleges of various sizes affiliated with the 
Cluucli of England. The luimbci of students 
vaiios from a dozen to fifty or sixty men, and 
the tuna of icsidonco fiom one year to thieo 
Several of these colleges, like tho Cleigy 
Training School at Cambridge. King's College 
m London, and the London College of Divinity 
at Highbury, arc affiliated with adjacent univer¬ 
sities. (See London, Univetisity or) Tho 
leading training school a! the Episcopal Chuich 
in Ireland is Tunity College, Dublin (founded 
in 1591), which was disestablished in 1871. 

1 Tim examination covers Greek, Xn tin, nib Jo history, 
Now Teat ament Greek, itintlmmalLca, and English 
history. It ia eonduatecl under tho control of n 
council eonaisllng of representative'? of (a) Lho bishops 
of U\o two province, (61 the pnu«pa|s of theologian 
colleges, and (c) eunminera appointed by tho tivo 
n rcli bisliopa and tlin principals of thcologlcnl colleges 
not In K in DOTiiunclton (sco 0.01 curl Yearbook), 


The curriculum ill the Anglican colleges 
includes LIlo oidmary branches of theological 
study Old and New Testament, church 
histoiy, dogmatics and practical theology. 
Following the tradition of the English church 
chief attention is paid to pntiiBlics, and sys¬ 
tematic theology is commonly taught in the 
form of a commentary upon the creeds and 
the articles. As between exegesis and phi¬ 
losophy, the emphasis falls upon tho former, 
though Hebrew is not required of the ordinary 
student In the universities provision is 
made for higher instruction, Mid Oxford and 
Cambridge have long been seats of productive 
scholarship. The institution of theological 
faculties at London, Munchestei, and Wales 
has also tended to raise the standaicl of scholar¬ 
ship in the affiliated theological colleges 

Most of the theological colleges have resi¬ 
dence halls, in which the students live together 
undei awaidcn There are numeious scholar¬ 
ship funds available foi the assistance of candi¬ 
dates for tho ministry, Most of the important 
dioceses have funds of their own, and in nddi- 
iion there are eight general funds available for 
inter diocesan purposes 

No complete statistics are available na to 
tho muiihoi of students now preparing for the 
ministry. A table given in the Official Year¬ 
book of the Church of England foi the year 1011 
puts the numb Cl of students at present in 
residence m fouitcon of the twenty-nine colleges 
nt 478. In addition theic are doubtless many 
whoso pi figuration IS made privately. 

Passing fiom the Church of England to the 
vaiious nonconformist bodies, wo find an even 
gicater variety of conditions. Each ol the 
leading denominations has its own group of 
colleges, owing their origin in moat cases to 
local conditions, and varying widely m effi¬ 
ciency The Goncvcgationahsts have eight 
colleges in England, of wJuoh Mansfield Col¬ 
lege at Oxford, Chcalumfc at Cambudge, New 
College at South Hampstead, and Hackney 
College at Ilainxistead, aie the best known 
Be&idcq tho four colleges named there aie in¬ 
stitutions at Bristol, Bradford, Manchester, 
and Nottingham, Congregational students 
also study at the Carmarthen Presbyterian 
College nnd at the Memorial College at Brecon, 
and nt the Bala Bangor Independent College in 
'Wales. They have also a theological hall in 
Scotland Tho number of teachers in 1909 
in these different institutions was sixty-four, 
and oF students, 442 (See Cantfrcgdtiondl 
Year Baol ) 1909, pp 72-Sft ) The Wesleyan 
Methodists have foui colleges gioupcd togethei 
undei a single management as a theological 
institution. In addition they have a college of 
high repute at Belfast in Iieland. The primi¬ 
tive Methodists have one college in England; 
the United Methodists two, the Baptists six, 
In addition, the Baptists have two colleges 
in Wales, at Caicbff and Bangor, a theological 
collego in Glasgow, and one in Dublin The 
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total number of students lcportod in 1009 in. recognized by the university, having n tcach- 
theso institutions wasi 218 The Presbyterians ing force of twenty-nine men between them 
arc represented by Westminstoi College The and having during bho year 1911 thirty-nine 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland has colleges students, candidates for degrees The Uni¬ 
at BeLfasfc and Londonderry with 15 pio- vcrsitv of Manohcatci recognizea colleges of 
feasors, and the Reformed Piesbyfcermn, or the Chuicli of England, tho Baptists, the Indc- 
Covenanter Church, 1ms a theological hall pendents, tlic Moravians, the Unitarians, the 
at Belfast. The Unitarians have three colleges piimitivc Methodists, and the Wesleyane 
at Manchester, Carmarthen, and Summerville. Among the colleges affiliated with the Uni- 
In recent years a number of attempts have versify of London mention liaB already been 
been made to raise < the standaid of theological made of King's College and the Highbury 
education m the different denominations. Ag School of Divinity (Anglican) and New College 
early as 1870 Congregational colleges through and Hackney College (Congregational) The 
their piofessors and representatives formed Baptists and AYcsicyitna also have affiliated 
themselves into an association known as the colleges. 

Scnutus Acadcmicus, with this object in view From' the earliest times the Scotch have 
This body sought to establish a ayatoin of study attached groat importance to the univeislty 
and examination sufficiently thorough to com- training of mmisterg, and the standard of theo- 
mand respect It secured the services as ex- logical education has been, on tho whole, high, 
amineiB not only of its ovm aoholava, but of the The established church is the Presbyterian, but 
best men in sister ohurches The examination the various secessions which gave rise to tho 
was divided into two parts, one leading to tho United Presbyterian and Free ohurches made 
degree of associate, and the other of fellow necessary independent provision for ministerial 
And wlulc few availed themselves of the higher education on the part of tho seceding bodies, 
teat, a largo number qualified for the former, The recent reunion of the United Presbyterian 
More important lias been the tendency to nnd Free chuiches has led to a consolidation of 
concontiftfco the colleges at convenient centers their theological schools which hns resulted in 
and to seek university affiliation, Examples much saving of energy and money 
of the former were the removal of Mansfield In the Church or Scotland (the Established 
nnd Manchester colleges to Oxloid, of Chesh- Clmrch) the theological halls, which are four 

unt to Cambridge, and of Now College and in number, are associated with the universities 

Hackney to Hampstead; of the latter, the exten- (Glasgow, Edinburgh,St Andrew's, Aberdeen). 
Hion by the universities of Manchester, Leeds, nnd no one can ordinarily be admitted to hall 
and Bristol of university privileges to local who hag not passed through a prescribed 
denominational colleges By this means it course of study in the university. Until 
has been possible to supplement the some- recently this included Latin, Greek mathc- 
whafc narrow curriculum of tho college by matics, logic, moral nnd natural philosophy, 
studies in the university, and to raise tho and English literature. Bub to-day, as tho 

general standard of scholarship. Such insh- result of the elective system, greater latitudo 

tutiona as Mansfield and Manchester occupy Is allowed. Greek, Latin, and moral philos- 
nn honorable place in the scholarly world, and ophy, however, aie still insisted on, and, unless 
the standard which they require oF their the student liaa taken Ilia M.A. in these sub- 
etudents is such aa to enable then* best men to jeets, he must pnsa nn examination in them 
compete on equal terms foi the highest uni- before the examining board of the Church, 
vcraity honors, An examination in New Testament Greek, tho 

The moat interesting development in con- elements of Hebrew, nnd the English Bible is 
ncction with theological education in England also required, 

lias been tho establishment of undonomina- The theological course covers three years 
tional faculties in connection with the umver- and includes the uaunl subjects of the semi- 
flifcicH of London, Manchester, and Wales In nory cumculum; systematic theology, apolo- 
each case the university prescribes a course of getics, chuicli history, biblical criticism, 
study both for the lower nnd the highci degrea Hebrew, with Oldnnd New Testament intro cluc- 
of divinity, and conducts the examinations tion. Courses of lectures are given in pastoral 
of candidates. It further recognizea as asso- theology by ministers appointed by the Church, 
cicitcd colleges those theological schools in the nnd instruction is proviied in elocution and in 
neighborhood in which instruction la given aono of the universities in chuicli law There 
of a character and a grade deserving of um- arc sixteen professors, four in each hall. In 
vcraity recognition Thus, in the caac of addition to the studies of Lhe course, oppor- 
th.o University of Wales any college is ch^i- tunity is given to the Btudcnts for practical 
bio for such relationship, which ia located in ti tuning in connection with tho churches of 
Walca, which has four tcachera giving ins true- the cities. Recently residences for divinity 
tion in subjects recognized by tho university, students have been established by the Church 
and which for three consecutive years has had at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, where 
students presenting themselves as candidates they have the benefit of a comfortable homo 
for theological' degrees. Six such colleges arc and some social advantages at a moderate 
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charge for board There me many bursaries Episcopalians and Methodists, Tyhilo there arc 
and scholarships, and the Gainegie Fund ic- Episcopal colleges at Armadale and Victoria 

lieves theological tjtudcnLs of the necessity of United Stales — Tlic outstanding fcaturo 
paying univeisity fees in connection with mimstciial education in tho 

The system of instruction in the United United States is the complete separation of 

Free Church is very similari except that the Church and State With this exception, nil 

course covers four yenis instead of thiec, the different tendencies which \ve have noted 

Theie aie thiec colleges at Edinbuigh, Gins- in our earlier survey leuppeni licic Each of 

gow, and Aberdeen, with sixteen professor*. the leading divisions of Christendom has ita 

There is algo a piofeaaov of natural science, representative on this side of the water, per- 

who serves Edinburgh and Glasgow jointly, a petuating tho traditions and sentiments of the 

position created for the late Professor Drum- parent stock. To a much gieater extent than 

mond, and a lectureship of natural science at on the Continent of Europe the denominational 

Aberdeen. With this exception the eh ails arc ideal has determined the lnstoiy, and con- 

the same aa in the Established Chinch. trolled the development of American thea- 

Thc number of students in the two churches logical education. To follow the history in 
le about three hundred, a considerable falling detail would transcend the limits of this 
off from previous years The recent negotia- article Only tho most important points can 

tiona which linvo resulted in the union of the be briefly touched on 

United and Free Churches have led many to From the first, tlio American colonists in- 
question whether a furthci union of the Scotch aisteil upon an educated ministry. Most of 
Presbyterians ia not desirable and practicable the eaiher ministers received their professional 
Among tho influences leading to Lliia conclu- training in the old country, but the need was 

sion, the wastefulness of the picsent system, soon felt of making independent provision at 

providing aa it does two competing gioiips of home The oldest American umveisitics, 
institutions foi only 300 students, is ono of the notably Harvard unci Yale, were founded in 
most convincing largo part to provide suitable mimstcis, and 

Canada and Aushalia — Tho tendency al- the cuiTioulum included, with logic, mathc- 
ready noted in Great Britain toward a moie malica, and classics, such distinctly theological 
economical distribution of the existing facih- subjects as Hebrew and dogmatic theology 
kies for theological education reappema in Aa time went on, and the number of students 
accentuated form in Canada Here wo see increased, the oustom arose of having those 
a number of denominational colleges, many of who were candidates foi the nnnistiy return 
them small m numbers nnd resources. 1 grouped for one or two years or postgraduate study, 
about the leading universities and soaking To care fen these men professorships of divinity 
closer affiliation with them. Thus, in Toronto, were established (e g m Harvard in 1721, in 
the Presbyterians, Anglicans, Catholics, ana Yale in 1755) and many notable men (e.g. 
MethodisLs arc represented; in Montreal, the Jonathan Edwards) received their theological 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congregation- training in this way Tho organization or 
nlists, and Methodista. In the University of distinct theological depaitments did not take 
Toronto, a state institution, courses given place till the next century — at Harvard in 
in the various denominational colleges tue 1810, at Yale in 1822 (See Collide Ghatuj- 

recagnized as univeisily electives in the sphcie ates, Professional Distribution of ) 
of religious knowledge, nnd count foi the uni- Toward the middle of the eighteenth century 
versity degree. In Montreal an inteicsLing the custom arose for ministerial candidates 
experiment of interdenominational cooperation to go into residence in tho families of eminent 
has just been inaugu voted through the union divines, for the purpose of studying undci 

of four independent colleges, tho Presby- their special duection, The first to undertake 

ten an, Congregational, Methodist, and Angh- this woik was Dr. Joseph Bellamy, of Bethle- 
enn, into n single strong college affiliated with hem, Conn, who during his long and success- 

the university. This experiment, the fiist of ful ministry could boast of having had under 

the kind outside of the mission hold, will be his caie more than sixty students, Other well- 

Watchcd with interest by all those who nre known teachers were Dr Ilart, Dr. Smalley, 
responsible for thcologioal instiuction Di Samuel Hopkins, and Dr Nathaniel 

The Allstialinn system, like the Canadian, Emmons. Tha latter is saul to have taught 
consists of a group of denominational colleges moie than one bundled students, 
affiliated with the university. Thus at Sydnej' The fhat religious denomination to maka 
and Melbourne, the Presbyterians, Episca- provision for denominational theological in- 
pahans, CongregntionnhsLs, and Methodists stiuction was tho Dutch Reformed Church, 
have theological colleges, at Adelaide the which in 1784 appointed Dr, John H Living¬ 
ston, the pastor of the Collegiate Church in 
New York City, to bo piolessor of divinity m 
the Church at large, He was assisted in this 
work by other ministeis of the denomination, 
but all students were required to have an ex- 
594 


l Tlvus tlia Frcsbvlemns uv Cnfttula hiwc six colleges 
(Halifax, Mon (.real, Queen's, ICnox, Mnnitobu, and 
Wratininator Hull), with lliirly professors and sixteen 
lecturora, wliilo lha taf/il earolln\eat of etudculB in 1.G11 
Wfta ono hundred nnd iifty-fivo. 
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nmination, and receive a license from him, 
before being allowed to preach, In 1810 Di 
Livingston removed to New Brunswick, and 
became pieiidcnfc of Rat govs College, and 
piofcssor of theology thciem. 

The next to follow wcio the Homan Catholics, 
who in 1701 established St. Maiy's Seminary 
in Baltimore, the United Pieabytermns who 
founded a Seminary at Service, Penn (now 
at Xenia, Ohio), in 1794, and the Lutherans, 
whose (Seminary m Otsego Comity, NY 
(Ilarfcwick), can trace its ancestry uninter¬ 
ruptedly to the founding of u school for the 
education or the Indinn 9 by Rev. John Chns- 
topher Ilartwick in 1707. 

In L607 the orthodox Congregationalism 
founded a semnmiy at Andovei, Mass., to 
counteract the Unitarian tendencies of Har¬ 
vard, Tho Presbytei urns established Prince¬ 
ton in 1312, the Episcopalians the Geneial 
Theological Seminary in 1319, the Baptists 
Hamilton Theological Seminary in 1820, And 
tho Methodists a seminary at Newbuiy.Vl, 
in 1847 Others lapully followed, till in 1902 
there were in the united States no less tlmn 
150 theological schools with n teaching force 
of 1034, 7343 students, and 1656 graduates 

According to the Report of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Education for 1011, there wore in 
that year reporting to him 103 Schools of 
Theology in the United States with 10,934 
students, including 467 women These soliools 
wore distributed as follows North Atlantic 
States, 55; Southern Atlantic States, 24, 
Southern Central States, 27, North Cen¬ 
tral States, 75, Western States, 12 They 
had a teaching force of 11 18 regular pro¬ 
fessors and 3S7 others. Of the 10,831 students, 
32GG had il college degree. 1877 wore graduated, 
including 50 women The endowment of thctc 
institutions nggiegutcd §35,313,101, of which 
321,410,700 was represented by buildings Tho 
income was 53,390,280. The volumes in the 
libraries numbered 2,301,059 The denomina¬ 
tional distribution of these different institutions 
is as follows' Roman Catholic 33, Lutheran 23, 
Methodist 29, Picsbytenan 22, Baptist 21, 
Protestant Episcopal 12 , Congregational 0 , 
Disciples and Chi is turns 9, Reformed 7, Uni- 
vcrsalist 3, Unitanan 2 , Jewish 2, others 10 
11 are classed as undenominational 1 

A study of the different institutions included 
m this list reveals the fact that there is a wide 
variety m the constituency scivcd, the chai- 
actcr of the instruction given, the standaid 

i In ca limn Ling lliesa figures these Incfca must be taken 
Hilo account first, that they include Roman Catholla 
M well ns Protestant institutions ! secondly, that they 
do not dial run mate bolwcon theological seminaries 
proper and aclioola for the training or lay workers and 
Y. M C A. Beared aides. Thirdly, that they include a 
number or institutions which have preparatory depart¬ 
ments This fact doubtless accounts in part for the 
lurgo number of students who hold no collage degree 
Fourthly, that there are doubtless other schools which 
faded to mako report 


requned, and the method of control Some 
institutions were founded for missionaiy pur¬ 
poses, others in Lhc mtcicst of ft rigid ortho¬ 
doxy, m still ofchere the scientific inteie&fc ia 
controlling Some require a college diploma 
for entrance, otlicia take men or high school 
oi even lower giadej some, like the Roman 
Catholic, Lutlician, and Christian seminaries, 
include pieparatoiy departments of college 
grade; others have well-developed graduate 
schools of university eharactci, Some ale in¬ 
dependent institutions undci eclf-perpetuating 
boards, others arc under strict denominational 
control, their tcacheis being appointed either 
directly by the ccdesiasLical authonties or by 
bonrds directly lcsponsiblc to them; still 
others have close university connection, ciLhci 
as being themselves univcisity depaitmcnts (as 
Hnrvaid, Yale, and Chicago), or (qs with Union 
and Andover), while independent m govern¬ 
ment, having Ultimate academic relations with 
a contiguous university. 

It ifl evident that before any intelligent 
account can be given of the present state of 
theological education in this country a dis¬ 
tinction must be made between the diffeicnt 
gioUps thus roughly indicated But accurate 
statistics arc not available for tins purpose. 
The rcpoifc of the Commissionoi of Education 
makes no attempt to discriminate between 
different kinds of institutions. The catalogues 
of the institutions thcmtclvca give lists of 
courses and requirements, blit afford no test 
of the thoroughness with which the alleged 
acquirements ai e met. Much information may 
bo gained fiom tin article on thcologicnl educa¬ 
tion in the Inst edition of Schnff-IIcrzog (XI, 
p 313 57 .), whoie an account is given of 95 
diffeicnt Protestant institutions. Bub here 
again there is no attempt at uniformity of 
treatment, and many of the most important 
questions are left unanswered There is great 
need of a comprehensive study of theological 
education 111 the United States similar to that 
lceontly published by the Carnegie Foundation 
on medical education 

In general, the theological schools in tho 
United States may be divided into three 
groups: (l) graduate schools in the strict 
sense of the term, \ e sohools which are de¬ 
signed primarily for professional training, and 
which thej efoje presuppose a cohere coui.se or its 
equivalent , 1 ( 2 ) mixed schools, il.e schools which 

1 Snob graduato schoale may bn either independent 
institutions or distinct departments of universities or 
eollosoa. Professor Burton In a careful statistical 
study of tho present supply of inon for lha ministry 
(The Malaruih of lidinious Education, 1007, p 00) 
counts 5S such schools classified ns follows.— 

II Presbyterian (Princeton, Auburn, "Western, Lmib, 
Union. N.Y p TIieoI Sem of Ky, McCormick, 
San Francisco Throt Som., Union Throl 9cm. of 
Vn , Cumberland Univ, Pres, Thcol, Sem. 
Omaha) 

3 Reformed Pres and United Pres. (Xenia Theol 
Sem., Ref Pres Theol. Sem Allegheny, Alle¬ 
gheny Theol Sem. UP). 
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oorabine academia and theological Uaimng as 
parts of a single cmnculum, 1 (3) non-piofea- 
jgional schools for the training of religious 
workcis, like the Young Men's Christian Asso¬ 
ciation training schools. 

Confining our attention to graduate schools 
we find that the seminaries in the United 
States mny bo divided into two groups: those 
whose primary object ia to train the ministry 
of a particular denomination, anil those which 
aim to give nn undenominational, or, bettor 
still, tin interdeno mi national training. To tho 
former still belong the great majority of the 
Bominmries of the oountiy. Hut the tendency 
to emphasize the things which Christians have 
in common above those which divide them is 
increasingly manifest, and not a few institu¬ 
tions of n strictly dQnominationnl character 
open their doors to students of other com¬ 
munions, and, in certain casea, even admit 
representatives of other churches to their 
teaching force 2 This js particularly notice- 

B LilLhcmn (Thcol Sem or United Synod, Eva he, 
Lath Sen , auaqtichnnnn Sell af Theol, Lutheran 
Theol Som., Thcal Sem, of Evang. Lulli , Luth 
Thcol Bern, Gettysburg, Pn., Wittonborg Thcol 
Bern ,Evnnc Luth, Thcah Sem WrLwntosOVIs.) 

8 Cong nud United Brethren (Andover, Bangor, 
Chtcngo, Hartford, Oborlln, PnciRa, Union 
Biblical Sam , Dayton, 0,. Ynlo). 

7 Bupliat nnd YTeo Baptist (Colgate Thcol Scm,, 
Crozor Tlieal, Sem , Univ, or Chicago J Ncwtan 
Theol IiiBt, Ilooliafltor Thool Bom, Southern 
Bnplist Thcol Scm,, Cobb Divinity School). 

4 Methodist (Boston Unlv, School cl Theol, Draw 
Theol, Som., Garrett Biblical Inst., Vanderbilt 
Unrv ) 

0 Episcopal (Berkeley, Conn. Dlv Soh., Gen Theol 
Sam. IS Y., Scnbucy Dlv, Sell,, Vi r es,tcm Theol 
Sem,, Thcol, Scm Cambridge, Nnshola Hoiibd), 

3 Umverflnliat (St Lawrence Univ., llyder Div 
Seh , Tufls Coll ego). 

2 Unitarian and- Undenominational (Mead Vi lie TLuhdL 
Scin , Harvard Divinity School) 

6 Rcrornncd (Thcal Se-in. of Rol Cluirchj Lancaster, 
Pn i Thco! Bern, of lief, t Church m America, 
Now Brunswick, N J., Heidelberg; Theol Sem , 
"Western Theol, Sem Holland, Mich,, Ursmua 
3ch of Thcal , Mission House, Franklin, Wu ) 

OC these fiomo classified na deiiomfnatianal institu¬ 
tions, eg Union, Yfllo, nnd Iho University of Chicago, 
arc interdenominational in their constituency Olliers 
aro fur from realizing in fact tho ideal or graduate 
institutions, ftB appears from Professor Burton’s elate- 
ment (p 53) that in certain oT the schools included in 
bis list “the college gmduntea arc not more tlum one 
third of the whole number." 

^uoh ia the coao with many Cntholia institutions 
Among tho Protestants tho system ig especially prev¬ 
alent among the Lutherans and tho Disciples. A 
significant statement ns Lo tho point of view which 
fltlll dominates some of the theological tonahmg of this 
CDUiatiy is the following, " Minister® should ho Christian, 
workcis trained for their calling in religious institutions, 
not in secular colleges. They should bo so educated 
aa not Lo become n aasto estranged from the people 
m Henerid, and eapccinlly not from bchnrviira In tho 
ohuroh Tho essential medium for the spiritual de¬ 
velopment of young men being educated for Lhc minis Lry 
should not bo tho Grcecc-Rcman classical literature, 
imbueil ns it ia 'with pagan Ideas and immoralUy, but 
tlic Word of God" (George Sverdrup, Jr., In an articlo 
on Augflbllrg Theological Seminary, in Saliaff-Horzog, 
XI, p 357), 

a Is?d. Auburn Theolaglc4 Seminary (Presbyterian),. 


able in the ease Q f those institutions which have 
Uiiiveiaity affiliation, 1 or hko Yale, Harvard, 
and tho Univcisity of Chicago, constitute 
universiLy deportments, Worthy of special 
mention as illustrating the tendency to a 
broader conception, of theological education is 
the recent history of four institutions, each 
originally of strictly denominational character 
the Baptist Seminary in Chicago, the Harvard 
Divinity School at Cambridge (Unitarian), the 
Congregational Se-imnary at Andover, and 
Union Theological Seminary in New York (Pres- 
bytciian). In the first case a denominational 
Behool under an independent board of trustees, 
having become the theological department of a 
great university, has thrown open its doora to 
students of ail denominations and maintains 
a large and effective summer school of theology 
attended by many students of both sexes, In 
the second ense wo sec a school whose teaching 
force had long been restricted to n single de¬ 
nomination (the Unitarian) adding to its 
facility teachers of other communions, and go 
realizing tho comprehensive ideal to which its 
position as the theological department of a 
great university predestined it In the third 
cage a denominational school, originally 
founded to combat a particular heresy, after 
a hundred years of independent and isolated 
custcnce, ha3 removed from Andover to Cam¬ 
bridge nnd, while preserving its own autonomy 
and scpaiate institutional life, has entered into 
rolfttiang of friendly cooperation With its ances¬ 
tral rival In the last case n seminary originally 
founded by members of a singlo church (tho 
Presbyterian) and still preserving and valuing 
its spiritual inheritance, has abolished denomi¬ 
national subscription on the part of its teach¬ 
ing force and included within its faculty rep¬ 
resentatives of no leas tlmn five of the leading 
communions of Christendom 2 

Ting action in the case of Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary is paiticularly significant 
because in spite of its close univcisity affilia¬ 
tion it remains an independent institution 
primarily concerned with tho training of 

ministers for the service of the churches. Tho 
enlargement of the faculty, the broadening of 
the curriculum, and, in general, the shifting of 
the point of view from a single denomination 
to the church at large have taken place not 
more in the interests of intellectual efficiency 
than of practical adaptation to the existing situa¬ 
tion, and the presence in this single school of 

where the "Prolessor of SysLemntio Theology is n Congca- 
gatLonahst 

1 E,q> Union Theologian! Sominnry in tho city of 
New York wlnoh under tin arrangement with Columbia 
University find tho University ol Now York opens Its 
courses to students of these institutions without 
eharga in return for tho cm tension or similar privileges 
by them. Similar arrange wonts obtain in a number of 
other matitu lions (Andover with Harvard, the Phila¬ 
delphia Divinity School with tho UiuvcrsfLy of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, eta.). 

1 Prosby toriani Congregational, Episcopal, MetliodnL, 
ft-M Baptist, 
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representatives of many Christian communions 
studying side by side is the best cvidcnca 
tlmfc tho new method is finding an mcicasing 
response on the part of tho chinches. 

The prevailing length of the theologicnl 
course in the United States is tlnce years, 
though a few institutions require only tivo, 
and others four or even longer 1 Measured in 
weeks, the course usually occupies horn ninety 
to one hundred and twenty weeks, the long 
summer vacation being used by many of the 
students for practical work in connection 
With the churches which they serve. Tho theo¬ 
logical depaitmenb of the Univcisity of Chicago 
is in session continuously, its yom being divided 
into four quarters of twelve weeks encli, Some 
seminaries give the degree of B.D. on gradua¬ 
tion, others simply the diploma, while btill others 
regard the degree as an honor to bo awarded 
to advanced students who have completed a 
special course or attained a specified grade. 

Mast of tho theological schools in the United 
States have residence halls in which the stu¬ 
dents live during the seminaiy course- In 
some eases, as at Auburn, the Gcncinl Semi¬ 
nary, etc., tho students cat together in a com¬ 
mon hall. Tuition is ordinarily free, a moder¬ 
ate charge being made for light and heat, tho 
only exceptions Being Hmvard, the Univcisity 
of Chicago, Andover, the Episcopal Theo¬ 
logical School at Cambridge, and the College 
of the Bible, in all of which tuition fees arc 
olwuged 2 A libei td provision is made for 
scholarship aid, which is vnnously adminis¬ 
tered, cither as a gift on the basis of need 
(so the great majority), as compensation for 
work done, as a loan, or for excellence of 
scholarship on a graded merit system 

A characteristic of theological education in 
the United States is the emphasis laid upon 
practical training dining the seminary course, 
especially in those institutions whiah me in or 
near laige cities. At Union in New York a vciy 
large proportion of the student body is engaged 
in the pi actual woik of churches, settlements, 
01 philanthropic institutions under the direc¬ 
tion of the faculty. Tho sumo is true of many 
other institutions The danger of distracting 
the Student's interest horn his studies is recog¬ 
nized, but on the whole the advantages of the 
system seem to overbalance its defects 

Compiling the statistics of attendance at 
oui seminaries during the last thirty years, 1 

• Of the 181 Hchaols reporting to tho Commissioner of 
Education In 1010, 1 offered n one-year course, 12 n two- 
year course, 121 a three-year couno, 20 n four-year coiino, 
3 a five-year course, 10 a six-year course, while 2 offered 
eight, lime, and eleven vein a lcapeclively It is to be 
remembered, how over, IhnL these figures include llomnn 
Cnlholic institutions, in which tho normal theological 
coursa is six years, as well ns other institutions which in¬ 
clude preparutory depnrlments of two or moro years 

» At Ilarvnrd nnd Andover Si AO, at fclio University of 
Chicago $120, at thcEpiscopnl School at Cambridge $50, 
nnd at tho College or the llibla S15 

* Tho most careful stalls ties on this buIuggL havo been 
compiled by Prof Du r ton (27ic Materials of Religious 
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it appears that from 1891) to 1895 there was a 
very large mcron&o of students, amounting to 
nearly one hundred per cenL, wheiens in tho 
years from 1895 to 1907 there was n consulm- 
ablc decrease. At present this decline seems 
to have been checked, and the most leccnt 
figures show a gradual but slight increase 
The reasons for this variation have been much 
discussed, and opinions differ ns to the cause 
By some the falling off in the number of stu¬ 
dents lwi3 been attributed to the icsulls of tlie 
competition of other professions and inter¬ 
preted as marking a permanent change in the 
attitude or thoughtful men toward tho minis¬ 
try Others regard it simply ns the natural 
reaction Fiom tho exaggerated increase of the 
period from 1880 to 1805 While theio is 
doubtless truth on both aides, the weight of 
evidence in view of the most recent figures 
available would seem to point in the lnttci 
dnection rather than in the former 

Besides the theological seminaries, in the 
technical sense, Ihcio are memy institutions in 
the UmLed States which provide training for 
lcligious woikcrs Mont piomincnt among 
these arc the Training Schools of the Y M 
C. A at Springfield and the Y W C A in 
New York, the Bible Teachers' Tinining 
School in New Yoik, and the various Deacon¬ 
esses' Schools nnd othci institutions for the 
tituning of lay workers, Slali&tics its to the 
number of such schools arc not available, but 
recent investigation Ima disclosed the existence 
of more than foity, 1 and the list is doubt¬ 
less incomplete, As the demand upon the 
Christian chinch mcicases and its forma of 
service tire more highly specialized, the need 
of adequate training for all who take part in 
its ministry becomes mere a singly manifest. 
This need is nbeady being lecognizcd by oui 
theological scniinanes, some of which tiro 

E(!ucatioT] { 1007. pp 55 sg ) His tahlc^, which include 
58 giadunto acliools of theology oT ten different de- 
mum no bans, show that in 1880-1881 Lhcro wero in 
attendance 2150 students, m 1BHD-1KOO, 3M2. in 
1801-1805, 4004, ui 1805-1905, 3331. hi 1005-1000, 
3310, and in 1000-1007.3207 The latest student of Iho 
subject,President Pritolielt, in his Sixth Animal Report 
for the CnvnoRiQ Foundntm n, is led to conclude Lhal 
sinco 1005 the supply of theological students lias in¬ 
creased more rapidly Limn the population (pp 00-09). 
Cf. also Perry, The Decline m the Number of Students 
for the Ministry (fief, Edu Ass 1005, pp 135 sq i 
1 Tins figuro is based upon investigations nmdo by 
G. 9 White for tho rieliflious Education Association 
Of tho 32 schools discussed in his paper (unpublished) 
7 nrc in New York, 5 in Illinois, 4 m Pennsylvanln, 4 in 
Tennessee, 3 in Massachusetts, 2 m OIud, 1 ciich in 
Connecticut, Maryland, Oldnlionm Indiana, Ken¬ 
tucky, Missouri, and Minnesota The do norm national 
distribution ja na follows Congregational 4, Disciples 
4, Jlaptiat 3, Methodist 4, Presbyterian and Deformed 
2, Lutheran 2, Protestant Episropal 1, undenomina¬ 
tional 0 Three nra connected with tho Holiness 
Movement Tho Lotnl number of professors, in¬ 
structors, and regular lecturers reported is 335 Tho 
number of students (Bsohaol? noL included) 2411 Thir¬ 
teen admit only women, three only men, Tlioro is 
wide vnnntv in the subjects and methods of inBlrucUan, 
but fully 80 per cent make specinl provision in tho 
curriculum for some form of training m social scrvico, 

5D7 
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making provision to meet it through special 
courses, and in some cQsea through independ¬ 
ent departments. 1 

A problem of peculiar importance to the 
churcll of America is that of the provision of an 
educated ministry foi the ten million American 
ucgiocs, A few of the moic promising can¬ 
didates receive their training m tho leading 
RcmiuariCB af the Noith. but the great ma¬ 
jority aro taught in. sou them schools, such as 
Lincoln, DicldLe, Gammon, Taladego, Virginia 
Union, etc, maintained by tho different 
churcUcafor the purpose- 3 While the stand aid 
in many of these schools is good, and conditions 
on the whole improving, the opportunities are 
less than in corresponding schools for the 
white nvmiBtiy, and at, beat the existing schools 
can furnish but a small portion of the ministers 
needed 3 There me still many negro preachers 
who do not receive any theological education 
at all, in the accepted sense of the word, and 
it is clear that if the needs of tlic negro church 
for intelligent leadership arc to be adequately 
met, the pioblcm of ministerial education for 
the colored race must receive more attention 
than has yet been given to it by the church at 
large, 

More leccnt in its origin, but scarcely less 
important- is the problem of providing a 
ministry lor the foreign-speaking population 
which is pouring into this country in such 
vnafc numbers, There are a few institutions/ 
which are specially designed for the training 
of a forcign-apcaking ministry. . Some semi¬ 
naries have departments in which a foreign 
language is used/ but the supply is far short 

< Eo> tho Hartford SahooJ of RoUgloua Pedagogy 
and of Missions 

'At the preeant Umo there ara 2B UifTcront institu¬ 
tions ojiduHivoly for tho theological training of colored 
men, divided as follows Baptist B, Me tho diet 10. 
Prcabytermn i t Protestant Episcopal I, ConcregalionaE 

Interdenominational 2- Tho Howard University of 
Washington maintains an interdenominational school 

s An experienced observer who Una firaLlmncl knowl¬ 
edge! of tho subject concludes that out of 20,000 ungro 
ministers at Lhc present Umo, probably not more 
than ana third imd possibly not more Uum n loutlU 
have attended any theological school 

* E ff tha Sohnufllcr Training School at Cleveland, 
tho Ibnnisb 'rheological School at Cam bridge, tho 
German rmd Swedish BeminAi-iog of the MeLhodiaia, 
and the Presbyterian seintnariea at BtaainheH and 
Dubuque The two latter, originnlly designed almply 
for Gormans, liavo recently enlarged! their scope so aa 
to include Italian, Hungarian, and Bohemian depart¬ 
ments 

1 E.q, Garrctl Biblical Insiituto, Norwegian-Danish 
Department, Oherhn, Slnvm Dopnrtment,; CJncngo 
Theological Seminary, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
Department, Ite-dReld College (S D,), Ttiiasian-Gornian 
Department, Western Theological Seminary, Jlalie- 
mian, Hungarian ( and Imllciu DenarImeiUa; Rochester 
Thcolofiicaf Scmmnry. Gorman Department, Colgate 
Theological Seminary, Ilnlian Dopnrfcment In nddl- 
tioTi, the Bible Teachers’ Training School in New S orlt 
and tho Christian Workers’ Training School at Spiing- 
ficld make special provision for the training at [orcigu- 
ors. Cf Special Report of tho Board of Education of 
tha Presbyterian Church, USA,, on tho trmnjng of 
miuiBtcnivi and lay workers among people of foreign 
Hpecob in Amotion, 1009. 


of tho demand, and there is urgent need of 
fai-aighted statesmanship and intelligent co¬ 
operation among the lend ora of the home 
church in piovifling adequate facilities for 
meeting tho common need 1 

A word should, finally, bo said aa to the 
theological education of women The great 
majority of the churches still bai their ministry 
to women, and the numbers of women who are 
jegular students or theology is small. It is, 
however, increasing, and many of our aemi- 
nmies now admit women to the regular courses 
and grant them their diploina and degree, 
Tina change is duo to several causes: first, the 
demand foi women tia teachers of theology 
and of the Bible in our colleges and girls' 
schaoLa, second, the need of well-trained 
women ns deaconesses, minister's assistants, 
and parish workers j thud, thG increased in¬ 
terest of the general public in theological and 
religious questions which leads not a few to 
uncTcitnke the study of leligion for its own 
Bake Unless all signs fail, thcae influences 
arc likely to operate moic powerfully in the 
comae of the next few years, anil the number 
of women students of theology should show a 
corredpontlmg increase. 

Apart from the ordinary moans of theologi¬ 
cal training open to men and women alike 
provision is made for the lehgious tiaimng of 
women in a group of institutions specially de¬ 
signed foi thorn, such as the training schools 
for deaconesses conducted by the Episcopal 
church and the training school of the Young 
Women's Christian Association, One of the 
oncouiaging signs of the time is the marked 
improvement m the standards leqmrcd in 
these institutions While limited in amount 
the instruction is often excellent in character, 
and the quality of the student body is con¬ 
stantly improving. 

il lumlcual Education m the Mission Field, 
— Within a comparatively short time modern 
missions have entered upon an cntiiely new 
phase The pioneer period when all the ener¬ 
gies of the missionary woie devoted to win¬ 
ning ft few individual converts is ovoi, and 
in each of the leading countiies of Asia there 
arc numerous well-attended institutions, con¬ 
ducting an extensive educational work, and 
having for their aim noL merely the convex 
sion of individuals, but the modification of the 
entire social fabric of the country in which 
they arc located- It ia inovitahlc that under 
these new conditions the problem of minis¬ 
terial education on the [deign field should 
acquiic a constantly increasing importance 
(See Missions, Educational A bp eqt of Mod- 
eon,) 

1 Rccoully tho Frcabytoriftn church, US A , through 
lla Homo llonnl, hua established a number of Immi¬ 
gration FcllovrBhlpa, oivon lev gT lid tin tea ot theological 
scnunnnei, enabling them lo Bpcml n year or moro in 
Europe in ^Ludy pf the home condiLiona of tho nnmi- 
BrantBj with u vjow to apecinL service m immigrant 
communities aftnr thair return 

m 
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The fullest statistics qs to the number nnd 
character or theological training schools on the 
mission field are to be found m the World Atfns 
of Christian Missions. Fiorn tins it appeals 
tlmt there were m 1910 m the diJTcrent mission 
fields more than 500 different institutions, 
with a total cmollmonb of between 12,000 and 
13,000 students, 1 Unfortunately, the tabic 
given does not distinguish the strictly theo¬ 
logical or divinity schools from the normal 
schools for the training of evangelists, teachers, 
Bible women, and others engaged in religious 
instruction Often both kinds of instruction me 
carried on in the same school, and iho stand- 
aids required of the prospective minister vary 
widely in the diflfcicnt countries and churches 
When every allowance ia made, the figures 
allow that wc aic dealing with an enterprise 
of no slight magnitude and importance 

Theological schools on the mission field are 
of two kinds: first, stiictly denominational in¬ 
stitutions established by tho various Mission¬ 
ary Boards and either under their chicct con¬ 
trol or that of boards of trustees responsible 
to them; second, interdenominational schools 
conducted jointly by representatives of two or 
moie different denominations One of the 
atiiking features of recent missionary history 
has been the growth of tho tendency to prac¬ 
tical cooperation m tho higher branches of 
education, but m the case of theology the 
difficulties have proved so gicnt that less 
progress has been made in this department 
than along ollici lines. In view of the difToi - 
cnees in the history and tinditions of the dif¬ 
ferent churches, it is not easy Lo find a common 
platfoim on which all alike can stand. It is 
n significant fact that the leading undenomi¬ 
national institutions of high giacle, such as 
Robert College in Constantinople, the CnnLon 
Christian College in China, and the Syrian 
ProtesLant College at Behfit, have ns yet made 
no provision for distinctly theological instruc¬ 
tion in then curriculum 

It is all the inoie significant that in spite of 
these difficulties so much should already have 
been accomplished Theie are at the present 
time upon the mission field no less than sixteen 
different theological institutions of an intci- 
denominationnl character As might be ex¬ 
pected their distribution is uneven, those 
coimtnes wliero the intellectual standard ia 
highest, and the demands of the educational 
problem most insistent, taking the lead 
Thus, wc find that Chinn lias nine such in¬ 
stitutions, 1 Japanthieo, 3 India two, 4 Syria one, 5 
the Philippines onc. fl 

1 Of these India had 141 with 3755 students, China 
120 with 2544 Bludenta, Japan 37 wiLh G10 sLudents, 
ICorea 10 with BOO students, Turkey 0 with 5B students, 
Syria and Palestine fi with 116 students, Africa 103 with 
2140 studonts, South Amonca IB with 158 atudpnts, 
Madagascar 13 with 313 students, Ceylon 7 with OB 
students, 

3 1, Tho Theological SoniiniiTy oT tho North Chino. 
Educational Union, Peking (Presbyterian, Congrega¬ 
tional, Am, it Eng , Methodist, TJ.S.A.); 2 Theologianl 


Apnifc from the difficulties which result 
from ecclesiastical division, the chief piaklcms 
which meet those responsible for theological erf, 
ueation in the foreign field aic or two kinds 
(1) those which have to do with the relation 
of tho theological institutions to Lhe home 
base, and (2) those which have to do with the 
adaptation of western method*, and traditions 
to the new environment. How far can the 
conduct of the school be safely left to those 
who arc on the ground, and how far should 
the authorities at home retain the management 
in their own hands 7 How fai may native 
assistance be wisely employed in the teaching 
force or m the direction of the school? IIow 
far should the desires nnd prejudices of the 
constituency which the school is designed to 
serve be considered? IIow fai should the atti¬ 
tude of the institution be hospitable to the 
teaching of the older religions and how far 
should the distinctive chnrnctcr of Christianity 
bo insisted upon? These questions nre dif¬ 
ferently nnsweicd by (lilTcrent poisons, but 
their presence and importance arc recognized 
by all who have to do with missionary educa¬ 
tion in the East 

A new impetus has been given to the discus¬ 
sion of these questions by tho recentMisaionaiy 
Confcicnce in Edinburgh One of the eight 
commissions of tins conference was devoted 
to education, and much valuable information 
wna gathered Even more significant in its 
promise for the future was the careful and 
sympathetic study of the message of the ethnic 
faiths made by tho third commission Most 

department or Lite Shantung Christian University (p ro $- 
bvtomn.USA and Bapliat,Eng), 3 Union Theological 
School or Amoy (Ref Ch USA, Ena Presbyterians 
and Eng Cone'rrgfltioaahslah 4 Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary at Canton (Pres by ten no a USA, Presbyterians 
New Zealand, Presbyterians of Canada, Am Congre 0 n- 
tiomilHls) j 5 Union Theological Seminary nt Nanking 


at NlcKow (Norwegian Miss Sac., Hrmga’s Synod Mis¬ 
sion, Finnish Miss. Sac, American United Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission) , S Union Theological Seminary 
at Kingchowfu (Swedish Mias Soo , Swedish Am 
Miss , Covenant Mission), 0 . TheologLonl College of 

the Union University ntChengLu, West China (Metho¬ 
dists U S,A„ English Friends, Canadian MoLhodisls, 
Bap Lis La U.S A ) 

3 Tho Mcni Gnkuin (FreabyLerum and Dutch Re¬ 
formed, USA,), Tho Aoynmft Gnkuin (MotliodlaL 
USA nnd Cnnnda), Central Theological College in 
Tokyo (Anglican and American Episcopal) In 
ndclilion, mention should lie nindo of lhe Doshislm, mi 
independent theological school founded by Joseph 
Nceaimn 

• 1. 9flharanpur Theological Seminary aL Snlinrnnniir 
(Presbyterian Church in India representing Presby¬ 
terian missions of America, Scotland, England, Ireland, 
and Canada) , 2 Union Theological College of South 
India at Bangalorci (Rol Dutch Mission, U,S A,, Lon¬ 
don Mission, Uluted Free Churnli of Scotland, American 
Hoard, and English Wcaloyans) 

■Theological Seminary of tho Syrian Missions, 
Eclrht, Syria (Presbyterian — to ho lcorganized on nn 
interdenominational basis) 

“Union Bible Seminary nt Manila (Presbyterians 
USA, Motliodiala 11,3 A , United brethren U.S A,) 
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important of all was the hearty welcome given 
to all proposals for cooperation in connection 
with the discussion of comity, which gave a 
powoiful impetus to tho movement icfencd 
to above, toward the establishment of Interde¬ 
nominational theological schools. 

Problems in Ministerial Ed ucahon, —These 
arc of three kinds: thoso which alleat (1) the 
subject matter and tho method of theological 
education, (2) the constituency to be served, and 
(3) the method of control In what follows wo 
shall confine our discussion largely to condi¬ 
tions in tho United States, 

The Problem of Educational Mailer and 
Method, — The method of theological education 
in the Protestant seminaries of fifty years ago 
varied little. In each there was a lc quire cl cur- 
liculuin embracing the four divisions of theo¬ 
logical science as then understood—excgotical 
theology, hiBtorioal theology,&yiUmntiaor dog¬ 
matic theology, and practical theology. In 
connection with exegctical theology selected 
portions of Scriptme wcie read by the class, 
and thonr theological and practical significance 
explained In the be^fc seminaries much Lime 
was also given to the etudy of Hebrew and 
Gicck, as the original languages in which the 
Scriptures were composed. Historical the- 
olog 3 r occupied relatively little time and con¬ 
sisted ordinarily of a brief suivey of the his¬ 
tory of the church, with special reference to 
the particular branch to which the institution 
belonged. Systematic theology occupied the 
center of the cuiriculum and consisted or an 
elaborate statement of the doctrinal position 
of the church or denomination in question, 
together with iLs defense against opposing 
Views within and without the church, The 
method of treatment followed closely the lines 
laid down by Butler m his Analogy; levealed 
theology, which dealt with the doctrines of 
supernatural lehgion, being piccedod by natu¬ 
ral theology, whose office it was to treat of 
what could bo known of God by reason. 
Practical theology finally, as the name implies , 
had to do with the practical training of the 
student for the pastoral office, chief attention 
being given, in the non-liturgioal clunchcs, to 
the preparation of the sermon, and in the 
Episcopal elm relics to the liturgy and prayer 
book. 

More significant than the subjects taught 
was the point of viow that dominated tho 
instruction It was the main object of the 
theological teacher to confirm tho students 
undci his care in a definite set of beliefs, to 
enable them to defend these against opposing 
views, and to give them such practical (mining 
qs would fit them foi tlieir office as preachers 
and teachers Tina being the ease, originality 
on Lhe part of the student was discouraged. 
The method ordinarily followed was that of 
textbook and recitation, and had the merits 
and defeats of this system There woro no 
doubt hnpoitaiil differences both in tho con¬ 


tent of theological teaching and in its ampW 
sis. Apart from the denominational differ¬ 
ences to which reference Ims jusL been made, the 
fundamental contrast between the liberal and 
the conservative could not but have its effect 
upon the character of theological instruction. 
Nevertheless it is tiue that taking theological 
education as a whole, the seminary of a genera¬ 
tion ago presents us wkLh a type compact and 
definite enough to make a convenient basis of 
comparison, 

Judging by this standard, we see marked 
changes, both m the subject matter and in the 
method of theological education. These 
changes two the result of a number of influence a, 
in part intellectual, in part practical Among 
tho moie important may be mentioned the 
influence of modern science which has ao pro¬ 
foundly affected educational method all afong 
the line j the new mqid.1 spndt with its enlarged 
conception of tho function of the church; 
a better acquaintance with the ethnic faiths, 
as a result of the more intimate contact of the 
mission field; and, last but not least, the birth 
of a science of education wluch has subjected 
tho older methods of instiuction to tho test 
of a scientific analysis in the light of the new 
psychology The effect of these influences 
upon the curriculum of tho seminary is already 
marked. It affects bath the matter and the 
method of instruction, — tho former by the 
introduction of an ever increasing body of 
new inn ten nl not piovidcd for in tho older 
curriculum; tho latter by the presence of a 
new point of view in dealing with the material 
treated, whetlici old or new. 

Among the new 7 subjects which arc beginning 
to be met with in the curriculum of the modern 
seminary may be mentioned comparative 
religion, religious education, sociology, and 
missions. Within the ground covered by 
each of the oldci divisions now subdivisions 
are recognized. In the Biblical department 
we have Introduction to tho Study of the Bible, 
the histoiy of Israel, the life of Jesus, the con¬ 
temporary history ol New Testament times. 
Biblical theology m its various divisions and 
subdivisions (c g, tho religion of Israel, the 
teaching of Jesus, the teaching of Paul, etc.) 
In place of a single course in church history 
we find courses in separate periods, the ancient 
church the medieval church, the reforma¬ 
tion, the modern ohui eh, the church history 
of separate countries and sects, the history of 
doctrine, or the teaching of particular theo¬ 
logians. In place of the older natural theology, 
wo find courses on the psychology and the phi¬ 
losophy of religion; and the systematic the¬ 
ologian in tho narrower sense finds himself 
compelled to deal with a host of new questions, 
historical, psychological, and philosophical, 
not touched on m the older textbooks. Sym¬ 
bolics or comparative theology acquires a new 
importance and 19 transformed from a study 
of the orecds of the past into an attempt to 
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interpret the nonius of the existing types of 
Christian faith and life. Most marked of all 
is tho expansion of the practical dcpaitmcnfc 
Here we see a mass of now material growing 
out of the social changes of the last genera¬ 
tion The new philanthropy in ita various 
forms, organized charity, pii&on reform, tho 
settlement movement, the labor movement, 
socialism, the immigration problem, the prob¬ 
lem of the country and the city—these are 
but a fow of the many subjects which make 
cheir demand upon the time and thought of 
tho theological teacher and student. 

Nor is it simply that there arc so many 
more things to bo studied, the method of 
appioach is rapidly altering What we call 
the scientific spirit, or, in othor words, the 
spirit of orderly, impartial, systematic ob¬ 
servation and induction, is more and more 
making its presence felt in theological mstiuc- 
tiork. The methods employed. with success 
in other departments of historical investiga¬ 
tion are being used to-day in the study of the 
Bible and of chin oh history, with a result 
that many opinions formerly accepted with¬ 
out question have been challenged, and the 
question how to lcconciLctlic theological legacy 
of the past with the new knowledge of the 
present becomes ever moie pressing 

This change in the method of approach 
has necessitated ooncsponding changes in tho 
method of instruction Lectures aiming to 
cover the entire field have superseded, or at 
least largely supplemented, the method of 
textbook and recitation, and the use of Bomi- 
nars, or icBcnrcli classes, for the first-hand 
study of the sources is increasing The range 
of election has been largely extended, and the 
compact groupings of the earlierflojiunjury with 
its sharp class distinctions aie being replaced by 
more flexible divisions 

The probLcm which here faces the seminary 
is the samom principle as thnt which challengeg 
all oui education. IIow can we organize the 
enormous mass of new knowledge which wo 
have been acquiring within recent years m 
forms that arc effective and practical? AVhab 
substitute can we provide for the discipline of 
the required cuniculum which in so many 
quarters lias been abandoned or threatened? 
It is indeed contact with the university 1 which 
has forced this pioblcmupon the seminary, and 
the solutions winch are being sought by theo¬ 
logical tcachcra lieie and ncioss tho aca follow 
the lines whioh have already been marked out 
by university tcacheis in other branahes 
Oil the 011 c hand, we have the advocates of 
umesLiiotod election; 2 on the other, those who 

1 To the 150 courses offered in the Union Theological 
Seminary, fclia affiliated universities, Columbia mid 
Now York University, ndd as many moro on subjcala 
germaiiQ to the theological curriculum. Similar 
conditions oxist in the case of universities with theologi¬ 
cal departmental such ns Harvard, Vale, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago 

3 Tina plan, carried to Us logical conclusion in tho 


think they can deal with the situation, 
tlirough the revision of tho required curriculum. 
Between tho two there are various in termed] a to 
plana, such as that of a group system of 
parallel studies, 1 oi that of q core of required 
studies followed by a wide van^c of unrestricted 
election 2 Specially pjcg&mg in the seminary 
as in the university is tho question of lin¬ 
guistic study As university teachers hnyo 
raised the question whether the classics are 
still necessary for an effective general educa¬ 
tion, so theological tonchers ask whether, m 
the pressure of new subjects, it is still wise or 
ovon possible to insist upon all theological 
students studying Hebrew and Greek 3 

There is, however, one difference between tho 
pioblem of tho scminaiy and that of tho uni¬ 
versity. As a strictly professional school, the 
Beminary must always have in mind the con¬ 
stituency which it is designed to serve. What¬ 
ever vaiiationa may be admitted into ita 
curriculum must answer to tho real needs of 
tho chuioli of which its graduates aro ministers, 
Some aubjecLs are prescribed by the eccle¬ 
siastical body itself. Othcis glow naturally 
out of the existing situation m the churches 
It is deal, then, that no discussion of theo¬ 
logical education can be intelligent that does 
not take this /situation, into account. 

The Problem of Practical Adaptation ,—Tho 
conditions under which the modern minister 
enters his work are very different from those 
which fticod his predecessor a half or even a 
quarter of a century ago. Then tho work of 
the minister was comparatively simple and 
relatively uniform. Hia position in the com¬ 
munity was recognized, his duties clearly de¬ 
fined, and the tiaining which ho received in 
the seminary was, on the whole, well adapted 
far its purpose But to-day the situation haa 
changed New condibona confront the church. 

Gorman uiuvcraiUca,haa jih a whole fow advocates in tho 
United Slates lo-tlay Tho sumo inflwjncc? which 
have led to a rcnclion ngmuat tho system of unre¬ 
stricted election In our colleges reappenr with oven 
greater force in tha sphere or profossiunal education. 
Cf. Cnrneaic UiiHclin No 11 Medical Education," p TO. 

1 This is the plan followed ot Yale, where tho courses 
offered aro grouped under the following five lie nils i 
( 1 ) the department of pnatoral service, ( 2 ) tho do- 
partmenb of missions, (3) tlio department of religious 
education, ( 1 ) tho department of practical philan¬ 
thropy ; (5) tile department of tho philosophy and 

history or religion 

3 Tltia plan is followed at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City, wlmro nil graduates fn order to 
receivo a diploma must HaLisry tho faculty (eitliOT by 
taking certain coursps, by passing certain examina¬ 
tions, or by furnishing other satisfactory evidence of 
knowledge and cffioicnoy) of adequate attainments in 
tho following subjoota Old Testament, New Testa¬ 
ment, churoh history, systematic theology, and Homo 
branch of practical theology 

3 On Llua point there is wide difference in prac¬ 
tice of leading scimnaries Some still rcouira Hebrew 
aa well ai Greek for graduation, Others, includ¬ 
ing not n few of high standing, e g, tho Harvard 
Divinity School, do not require eithor Still others, 
c ( 7 . Union, distinguish between tho diploma and tho 
degree, requiring fclio languages for the latter, but not 
for tho former, 
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Socinl and economic questions hold the center ft sharp line of distinction between the different 
of inteiest The growth or great cities, with groups of students There is a body of com- 
tlieir polyglot and rapidly shifting population, man knowledge which nil alike need Beyond 
has broken down the older parish system The this, individual cases vary so widely that no 
stronger chinches have become flicat mstitu- curriculum can make equal piovision for them 
tions, undertaking vailed activities and com- all 

man ding tho service of a number of biainod At three points only has difTeientiation of 
workers, while the countiy districts, on tile seminary training gone so far ns to require 
otlici hand, arc impoverished, Many once special notice, The first, is the development 
flourishing churches are threatened with ex- of advanced courses for those who desire to 
binction. Under the circumstances, the older fit themselves to bo teachers or otlionviso to 
methods of training nre no longer adequate, specialize in tho several branches of theology. 
The demand so frequently made upon our From the beginning, as we have seen, this 
colleges that they shall train men for life is aim has always been present in the minds of 
repeated with greater insistence in the those responsible for theological education, 

or the seminaries. It is nob enough, we are Side by side with tliaso who enter the seminary 

told, to add new subjeots to tho curriculum, with a view to preparing themselves for the 
the whole point of view must he changed woik of the oidhmry ministry there luus been 

Theological instruction must be made more a group of men who have made theology as a 
practical, it must fit men more directly to science their life work With the growth of 
do efficiently the work to which they will bo the elective system the opportunities open to 
called. men or this class m the modern seminary 

In various ways the seminaries me trying have greatly increased. Through the mtro- 
to adapt their methods to the now situation Auction uf seminars and other classes for 
For one Lhing, more emphasis is being laid special research, opportunities have been 
upon practical work during the seminary opened to them not offered to the lost of the 
course. Where the olclci seminaries discour- student body. And in the ease of some ra¬ 
nged their students from doing outside work, stitutions special graduate departments have 
olton forbidding them to pieach during the been organised with a course of study extend- 
cflrlicr years of the ooursc, the tendency to-day ing from one to tJnee years, leading in some 
is m the other direction Students arc cu- cases to the degree of Master, and in others 
oouraged to engage in practical work in to that of Doctor of Divinity, 
churches and Sunday schools , to preach on The second instance of differentiation is the 

Sunday, and even to undertake the care of provision of special courses within the bciiu- 

parishca. So far has this tendency gone that nary itself or in departments affiliated with lb 
in many eases lb makes serious chains upon and under its control, for the training of men 
the time and cneigy which should be given for special forms of service. Beginnings havo 
to the work of the classioom, and the effort been made here along three lines : (1) religious 
to control the situation by faculty supcivi- education; (2) missions; (3) philanthropy 
sum, or by tho appointment of special student And it is likely that wo shall sec Author differ- 
advisers, has been only moderately succcssAiL entmtion in the near future. In this connec- 
Thc ore tic ally, the practical work of tho stu- tion mention should also be made of the provi¬ 
dent is regarded as a part of Ins seminary sion of special courses, and in some cases of 
training, corresponding to the work clone by special departments for the training of a for- 
the medical student in the clinic. In prac- eign-spealong ministry m its own languago. 
tice ( however, it too often proves only ft con- ^ A third point which requires special notice 
vciuent way of adding to the student's in- is the provision of elementaly vomsea of a 
come The choice of n. field of work is, for university extension character foi those who 
many students, neceasQrily determined bv arc not in a position to take the full seminary 
financial considerations, and the church which course, TJub ia done in various ways Either 
cun afford to pay is not always tho church (1) through tho holding of bnof conferences 
which haa most to tench. of a few days' duration for a group of selected 

A further attempt to meet the situation ministers; (2) through cummer schools with 
ia through the differentiation of classes of a legulnrly organized staff of instruction ancl 
students ftccoidmg to their proposed life work, curriculum; or (3) through the oiTeniig of 
It ia clcai that the needs of n man who shorter courses of a nioic elementary character 
expects to bo a tcachor arc different from by the staff of the seminary itself for those 
those of the preacher; and his, in turn, from who are not looking forwaitl to the work oi 
those of the innn who is looking forward to a the lcgular ministry 

YM.CA aecrotaryship or to scLLlement work One effect of this increased demand upon 
It malcca a difference, too, whether a man the seminary has been to make it difficult for 
expects to serve in this country or on the the smaller institutions to meet the competi¬ 
tor eign. field; or, again, whether ho looks lion of the larger eeiniimvlcB. We have already 
forward to a city or a country pan ah In referred to the tendency among tho non- 
practice, however, it proves difficult fco draw confoimiat colleges of England to find then 1 
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way lo the great cities to seek university The Problem of Ecclesiastical Control — 
affiliation The same tendency is noticeable One more problem requires brief mention * 
m this count!y. The lemoval of Andover to that of the rotation of the seminaries to the 
Cnmbiulge is a case in point; and the lccenfc finthonties of the churches they aie designed 
removal of the Union Theological Seminaly to serve The question of Lhe control of tlic- 
to the immediate vicinity of Columbia Uni- ological education has always been tv burning 
varsity is another example, The advantages one, and in every age the advocates of strict 
of such close affiliation with a univeisity. from control and those who believe in the largest 
the point of view of economy of teaching, are liberty have contended foi their respective 
so obvious as to need no comment; while the once. The best known example of the 
the presence of a seminary in the heart of a lattei method is the German universities, 
great city provides unrivaled facilities for Most of the denominational seminaries of 

the practical training of which wc have been this countiy and of England represent the 

speaking, ^ former The method in which the control is 

A second effect 1ms been to make apparent actually exorcised vniics widely. In some 
the necessity for the lengthening of the semi- eases it is exeiciscd by the ccclosinsLical body 
nary comse At piesenb this ordinaiily oc- itself; in other cases, by a bomd of trustees 
cupies three years. But with the increns- appointed by and responsible to it Some- 

ill g demands upon the cumeuLum this is al- times the tic ia moral rather thnn legal, as 

together inadequate, especially when, as is in the ense of the Union Theological Soini- 
now the case in many institutions, the better nary during the first decades of its history 
pari of one year is given to purely linguistic But in general, the belief that the seminary 
fttudy lienee the demand fora four-years’ should serve the chin ah of which it is a repie- 
coursc in those institutions which stand for scnLative and should conform to its standards 
advanced theological training The pinctical lias been the prevailing one. The idea or 

difficulty in the way of this pioposal is that theological education in Pro Lest an Lisin lias 

it will postpone the student's cnlranco upon been, on the whole, denominational, In 

the practice of Ilia profession until too late. recent years, many causes have combined Lo 

Where a college degree ia insisted upon ns a rendci this conception unsatisfactory. Tha 

condition of entrance to the seminary, such an pressure of the common need, lcvcnling new 
extension would mean that most men would problems not contemplated by the older 
not graduate from Lhe Bcnunaiy until they systems, the unifying influence of the acicn- 

weie twenty-five or twenty-six years of age tific principle so potent hitherto in other 

An alternative proposal which 1ms much to branches of education, the example of tha 
i ccommcnd it is that the professional prepara- mission field, where denominational compilation 
Lion should begin in the college couisc itself, m theological instiuction is a piactioal neccs- 
the last year of which should be devoted lm gely flity, better acquaintance with Lhe teachers 
to piofeesional study, as is now tho ease in of different institutions, brought about through 
many institutions with students of law and their association in voluntaiy groups of intcr- 
medicino t denominational character, above all, the giow- 

A question which is debated by theological ing desire for church unity with ita emphasis 
teachers is that of the financial support of Lho upon the things which all Christians hold in 
student during his seminary course In most common; — all combine lo emphasise Lhe waate- 
semmaricB in this country, as in England, tub fulness of the picscnt denominational system, 
Lion is fiec, and ample scholarship funds arc and to raise the question as to the true relation 
available foT candidates for the ministry, Op- of the seminaries to the ohurches which they 
ponents of the present system argue that it serve, 

puts tho minis ter at a disadvantage in com- There is as yet no unanimity of opinion as 
parieon With the mcmbcis of other professions, to the true solution On the olio hand arc the 
and that the lequircment of a tuition foe cone- advocates of the German plan of absolute 
spending lo that asked in other professional freedom They would make theology a uni- 
echools would make for the self-iespcct of tho versity discipline liko law and medicine, sub- 
profession Advocates of the existing system stituting academic for ecclesiastical conbiol On 
reply that conditions are not parallel, as tho the other are the advocates of the piescntflys- 
ministGi cannot hope for the financial re wauls tem, still in the laigc majority, who claim that 
open to those who enter upon other profes- the deshed end can be reached wiLhout any 
sions, that the necessity of work for self- modification in ( the existing machinery, 
support during tho seminary course will through the infusion of a new spirit into the 
accentuate tho tendency to a harmful divi- character and ideals of Lho instruction given 
Bion of interest, already apparent, and that tho And it cannot be denied that much haH already 
true solution ol the problom is not tho removal been done along these hues, A third possi- 
of financial aid, but the extension of the bility is suggested by the example of Union 
eystom of free tuition to other professions, qb is Theological Seminary, where an institution 
already the case in tho state universities of originally denominational in sympathies, if 
the West. not in control, and still retaining its mdepend- 
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eiico ng an aiitonomoua institution, Jms be* 
conic interdenominational in character by the 
abolition of denominational subscription find 
the inclusion in faculty nncl boaid of repre¬ 
sentative^ of diffotciit eommumons 

A question which is sure to receive increasing 
attention in the future is the extent to which 
the university ns such cun rightly he held 
responsible for the ti tuning of religious Icudcia. 
The tendency in this country to ft strict 
divorce of church and state, and the assump¬ 
tion by the denominations of full responsibility 
foi the training of the ministiy haa led in 
many cases, notably in that of the state 
universities, to an almost total neglect of 
religion as a subject of university study, 
There are signs, however, of leaction from this 
untenable position, and the leading univer¬ 
sities are beginning to make provision for 
umlci graduate c-oiirscg in the study of reli¬ 
gion, and ill some cases arc coordinating Lhoir 
offerings in a single department 1 

Whatever the method or methods which 
shall finally bo adopted, thcro can be no doubt 
that there is need of gicater cooperation among 
those responsible foi theological education 
than haa been the case in the past Nothing 
militates more against the icspecL which men 
have for the study of theology than the lack 
or agreement among its official representatives 
ns to the principles which ought to obtain 
in the braining of students for the ministry, 
The time lias surely come when, an the yait of 
at least the leading institutions of the chief 
denominations, some agreement can be reached 
ns to tha fundamental lequiaitcg of an adequate 
and effective theological education, Such an 
agreement, even if only voluntary in nature, 
would cvcraisc a powerful moral influences 
upon the whole held of theological education 
and would tend to elevate the standing or tho 
ministry ns a profession. 

Be the ooinsa of the future development 
what it may, no ono who has at licai t the 
welfare of his kind can fail to locognize tho 
vital importance of tho questions which havo 
been raised, In spilo of complaint a of the 
failing influence of the ministry, no substitute 
has yot been found to take its place, nor is 
there any likelihood that such a substitute 
will be found m the future, Tho only question 
is whether ifca work shall be done efficiently 
or inefficiently. When one contemplates the 
place held by the church in the spiritual life 
of the past, the lofty ideala for which she hna 
stood and still stands, and the resourcca of 
power which alio haa commanded and atill 
commands, ono must earnestly hope thab some 
way will be found so to relate her teachings 
and. aspirations to the highest culture of Lhc 
time as to make it possible for it still to retain 

1 E,q tho Department of UclIgioiiH Education in Llio 
uiuveraiLy of Iowa, tho inclusion of a group of courses 
on ichmon among tho ofloringa af the Columbia Sum¬ 
mer School 


her ancient position of spiritual loadeiship. 
Whether this will be the case or not, will depend 
in no small inensuic upon the future develop¬ 
ment of theological education, W A, B 
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a Reply (a Ike Encyclical of Pins X (Now York, 
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THEOPHRASTUS OF ERESUS IN LES¬ 
BOS (372(7^—287 pc) — a Tncncl of Aiistotlo 
and Ida assistant in tho conduct of the Lyceum. 
After Ilia mastci's death, in 322 d.c, and, it is 
eakl, in accoulance with the expregsed wish 
of the hitter, lie succeeded to the management 
of Hie school and directed it with great success 
for thirty-five yeaia Aa a Lonelier and wntoi 
he contributed much to develop and extend 
the influence of the Pciipntetic School. Ilia 
original mune was Tyrtnnus, the suiname 
Theophrastus having been given to him on 
account of tho brilliancy of his disconrso. In 
common with most of his associates he whs 
inclined more to scientific activity than to 
metaphysical speculation, In the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy and psy¬ 
chology he emphasized the doctrine of imma¬ 
nence somewhat pantheistic ally, yet lie af¬ 
firmed that reason in man is an original 
endowment, implanted in a perfect state, and 
not a development from within In hia 
ethics, which he presented in acvcial treatises 
and ilhaetiftted in detail by tho analysis of 
typical characters, revealing milch insight 
into human nature, he was disposed to lay 
emphasis upon material goods and social ad¬ 
vantages cis uecessavy conditions ten the cul¬ 
tivation of viifcue. On this account later 
critics charged, but unjustly, that he believed 
11 fortune, not wisdom, rules life.” In col- 
laboiation with Eudcinua ho made various 
alterations in the Avis tot chan logm and ex¬ 
tended it in certain directions The ticatment 
of the syllogism, for example, was enriched by 
the theory of hypothetical conclusions which 
included also a discussion of disjunctive 
propositions Under his leadership the school 
made investigations in the scientific-historical 
field, and hia own chief merit aa a scholar con¬ 
sists in the contributions which he made to 


natural science, especially to the Hcience of 
botany, and in the investigations which he 
made in the hi&tory of the sciences 

Of lus many wiitinga all that lcmain arc 
two botanical WOiks, *£/>! ^uruiv ftrropthr and 
7re/d tfiur^v atnCv, ceitnin fragments of his 
metaphysics and of tho history of physics, 
and the tjQikqI xcipaKr^pcs, containing selec¬ 
tions from hia ethionl works, S, W 
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Baldwin, J N Did of Phil and Psych . Vol. IV. 
pt I, pp 512-513. 

THEORIES OF EDUCATION.—See Course 
of Study, Theory of; Education; Pedagogy, 

PlllLOEaClimY OP EDUCATION; PRINCIPLES OF 

Education; also Humanism and Education; 
Realism and Education, and similar topics. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. — The term 
theory ia used to denote any intehccturil prin¬ 
ciple; t-hatis, any concept!on whichis employed 
to explain and organize a body of fads Ita 
sense vanes from the subjective to the objec¬ 
tive; that is, fiom the notion of an unpiovcd 
idea to a law So far ns its usngo is distin¬ 
guished from that of the term hypothesis 
(q y.), theory is reserved to designate the more 
ultimate and mclu&Wc principles of expla¬ 
nation, aa the Newtonian theory of gravita¬ 
tion, the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
The educational importance of the conception! 
so far a a it does not fall within the Junction 
of hypothesis m thinking, centers about tha 
pioblom of the relation of theory nnd practice. 
As noted clscwliejc (see Liberal Educa¬ 
tion) Aristotle distinguished between theo¬ 
retical and prncLicnl knowledge, to the ad¬ 
vantage of the former It alone is universal, 
denionstiativc, and complete or self-inclosed, 
which \s as much as to sa 3 r that It alone is 
knowledge iu tho full sonse of the term. 
Practical knowledge ia n jnd alter in default 
of the possibility of something better, having 
to do with what is contingent and paiticulnr, 
varying with accidental circumstances Ting 
conception affected the whole concept of 
liberal education, and furnished the intellec¬ 
tual basis far the disci editing of vocftlional 
and piofcssionnl training. Its modern coun- 
tcrpait is the identification of the practical 
with utility, meaning by utility something 
which serves personal advantage or at most 
an external and mechanical typo of so end 
need. The separation, of theory and practice 
cloruly nlTcctg the meaning of both Theory 
is not only isolated from application to life, 
but practice is separated fiom the intellectual 
and nil that that term connotes Since it is 
impossible to rate very highly that- which is 
taken to bo antithetical to intelligence, the 
"piaotictd" thus xcduocs itself io what ib 
oonneated with making money or securing the 
material commodities of existence. With such 
a background, the anly ground that could be 
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urged for " practical 11 studies was the bare 
fuck that, being practical, they were indis¬ 
pensable, together with a disparagement of 
thcoiy as futile, idle, and unvcrifiablo 

The change in educational philosophy which 
is oearning at piescnt is duo to causes which 
render doubtful the basic, idea of the chvoxco 
of theory and practice, — causes which give 
theory, pioperly undeistood, a practical valuo 
and practice an intellectual function and 
content. These onuses arc, Arab, the growth 
of n practice, or art of knowing, involv¬ 
ing the use of experimentation; secondly, 
the development of industry on the basis 
of science; and, thirdly, tha evolutionary 
conception of intelligence ns an agency of 
purposive adaptation of the envn omnenfc to the 
expansion of life Under tlic conditions in 
which Aristotle wrote and the older cultural 
tindition obtained, knowledge was n, matter 
of personal excellence, depending upon an 
insight which was native, a divme gift. There 
was, in pure scienco, no art of knowing having 
its specific equipment and technique With 
the incoming of modern methods of nntuial 
scienco, the situation has radically changed 
While, of course, supcrioi natural endowments 
will always count, knowledge has ceased to 
depend exclusively upon intellectual genius 
In fact, the walking of natural gifts severed 
from Lite common possession of appliances and 
technique ia looked upon with suspicion, as an 
attempt to evolve knowledge out of inna con¬ 
sciousness Knowing m its best foim, science, 
has become an organized art pursued by those 
roressionnlly trained to carry it on When 
nowing has itself become a form oT practice, 
it appeals absuid to try to keep shaip lines of 
demarcation between theory and practice, 
since its effect would bo to identify thcoiy with 
those intellectual exercises that by their 
nature fall short of knowledge. The line is 
furLhci obliterated because the practice of the 
art of knowing in the natural sciences involves 
the actual manipulation of physical mnteiials 
and appliances in experimentation in older to 
bung about changes in natural phenomena, 
Progress in knowledge began systematically 
when those occupied with inquiry bon owed 
the tools and methods of those engaged in the 
practical aits. Even Cheek mechanics le- 
manic cl a branch of geometry, not available 
for the investigation and explanation of natu¬ 
ral events, because of the Gicek contempt 
for manual woik and machinery. The new 
science of nature arose when the conceptions 
of energy, spneo, time, motion, and matter of 
necessity employed in Llic lmlustiial arts were 
taken over into the theory of physics and 
chemistry. 

The influence of the industrial revolution ia 
the obverse of the change just mentioned. 
When theoretical scionce borrowed freely from 
the practical arts, its results were naturally 
available for the promotion of the latter 


When practice was a routine matter, a blind 
following of traditions worked out by rule of 
thumb, it was natural to place it in antithesis 
to reason, But when invention of machinery 
for the effective utilization of natural forces 
followed m the footsteps of scientific discovery 
(when, indeed, the need for soma invention 
became a chief motive in setting scientifia 
problems and stimulating scientific inquiry), 
ib was henceforth impossible to maintain tho 
idea of practice as something resting on custom, 
to the exclusion of thought The third cause, 
the influence or evolutionary biology, lias 
hardly been felt outside of philosophic circles, 
while tho first two cruises have more or less 
consciously affected every ouq'b thinking; but 
it implies a profound change in the whale 
conception, of the nature of thought and rea¬ 
son. According to it, the organs of mind— the 
sense structures and Lhc brain—have been 
evolved in the process of the development of 
living organisms as pait of the evolution of 
life itself in complexity and scope. Thought 
cannot, therefore, he put in opposition to 
action but appears as the chief instiumentality 
in tho emancipation and enrichment of aclion. 
The. antithesis, is no longer between theory and 
practice but between idle mid unvenfinble 
thinking and thinking to n purpose, between 
blind and enlightened practice, J. D 

See Activity, Culture; Experience, 
Phagmati&m 

THICKNESSE, GEORGE (1714-1700).— 
English schoolmaster, born at Enrthingoe, 
North amptonshire He waa educated at Win¬ 
chester nnd possibly at Cambridge In 1737 
lie became chaplain and third master at St. 
Pmil's School, London, and from 1718 to I7G9 
was High Master The school at the time of 
his appointment on a. rapid decline and 
only had nn enrollment of thirty-five boya. 
In a very short time he raised the numbers 
of foundationers nnd nonfoundafcioners, and 
the school again eiitcied upon a career of 
success, many of the pupils under Thicknesse 
attaining to positions of eminence in their 
country. On his reiiiament in. 1769 be was 
requested by the governors to. name hia suc¬ 
cessor and was given a pension of £100 a 
year. The remaining years of his life he spent 
with an old schoolfellow Thicknesse lias 
been called, by McDonnell, the " Second 
Pounder" of St Paul's School. 
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McDdnnull, M F, J ii History o/ St, PouL'b 
S chool, (London, 1D00 ) 

THINKING. — See Thought. 

THOMASITJS, CHRISTIAN (1055-1728). 
— A German writer and jurist, born at Leip¬ 
zig, where his father, Jacob Thomaslua, one 
of the best-known German scholars of his 
time, was professor of eloquence at the unl- 
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THOMPSON, CHARLES OLIVER 


vcrsity and lector of the " Thomasschulc ” 
There, where the great philosopher Leibnitz 
was ft pupil, Thomnsius also received his hist 
education and showed such brilliancy as *l 
student that, at the age of seventeen, the 
university conferred upon him the master's 
degree. He was greatly nnmessed by the 
natural system of law which lie found in the 
woiks of Grolius and Pufcndorf, and to con- 
tiiuio his law studies lie went to the university 
of Frankfort-on-Odcr, In 1084: he commenced 
to lectme at the university of Leipzig and at 
once attracted attention not only Ly prefer¬ 
ring, natural law to the traditional Roman law, 
but by boldly attacking the dry scholasticism 
and pedantry of the university methods of his 
time, In 1687 he announced a couise of 
lectures to be given in German, instead of in 
LntLn, a during innovation, since up to that 
time the native tongue had novel been used 
aa the medium of instruction m any German 
university In fact, when Tliomasius used 
bis mother tongue in n philosophical work, for 
the publication of which it was ncce&sary to 
obtain the permission of the university authori¬ 
ties, it was iejected by the censor on the ground 
that it was impossible to pass a book in which 
philosophical matters wcib treated in German 
In the following year Thoniasiua published a 
literary magazine, m which he poured out Ins 
satire against religious intolerance, academic 
stupidity, and antiquated prejudices of all 
sorts. Tina was the first German publication 
of its kind, and Tliomaflhts thus became the 
founder of German ysemodvsm, The hostility 
created by his lectin eg and writings was so 
great that, ill 1690, he was forced to leave 
Leipzig. The progressive elector Frederick III 
of Brandenburg appointed him to teach fit the 
" Ritterakademio " m Halle, where his lec¬ 
tures soon attracted a large number of students 
This led ta the foundation of the University oE 
Halle (1094), in which Thornnsius imd A. II 
Ihanokc (gi'.) became the most influential 
professors Through them the new university 
soon became a Jar-icaching center of the 
modern scientific spirit of freedom of thought 
and of icligioua toleration Thoniasiua taught 
at the university until hia death, Among 
lus works mo Einkitwig zur Vernitnftlehre 
(16911, the book refuted to above, Historic 
dcr WeUheit und Tkorheit (3 vols., 1693), and 
Kune Lehrsdizc von dm Lasier dcr Zaubcrci 
mil deni Hexcnprozcss (1704), in which he 
attacked the trial of witclic9 and the use of 
torture in criminal piocecdingg, I\ M, 
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THOMPSON, SIR BENJAMIN, COUNT 
RUMFORD (1753-18L1).— Scientist and ad¬ 
ministrator, born at North Woburn, jVIasg. 


He was educated in his native town, at By field 
and Medford. At an early ng 0 he was appren¬ 
ticed in a goods store at Salem, but showed more 
interest in mechanical contrivances and tho 
study of algebraj geometry, astionomy, and 
chawing, In 1769 he took employment in 
Boston and attended lectures at Harvard in 
surgery and mediaine On the outbreak of tho 
War of Independence he took n commission 
m the English army and on the evacuation of 
Boston lie was sent to England with dispatches, 
Here he received au appointment in the 
Colonial Office, but found time to continue his 
studies on gunpowder and the velocity of 
piojectiJcs. After a second pcuod of service 
in Amcnca, he returned to England but in 
1783 took service with the Elector of Bavaiia 
and afc the same time was knighted by King 
George III He lemnmed lieie for eleven 
years Qiul intioduced many loforms in the army 
and in the treatment of the poor and of beggars 
in Munich He wus area ted Count Rumford 
for his services On his return to England, 
he turned lus attention to inventions foi pro¬ 
moting comfort at the fireside and made sugges¬ 
tions on cookciy, clothing, nnd fuel economy, 
and the icincdy for smoking chimneys. His 
chief scientific contribution was contained in 
a paper rend befene the Royal Sociot}' in 1798, 
Lbigmry Concerning Source oj Heat which is 
Excited by Friction, pioving that heat is a form 
of motion. Rumford presented money to tho 
Royal Society and the American Academy of 
Arts and {Sciences, for gold and silver medals 
bo he. gwen. hicmwcdly for the, wvost useful con¬ 
tributions on light and heat, In 1709 he as¬ 
sisted in founding the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain (q.v.) and was its first secretary. 
The last five years of his life he spent at 
Auteuil, near Paris. By his will he established 
a professoiship of physics at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, aiul left £1000 and hia philosophical 
apparatus to the Royal Institution Rum- 
foid's collected works were published as 
Essays political, economical , (ind philosophical 
(London, 1790-1902; Boston, 17D8-1S04), 
and in 1870 the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences began the issue of an edition of 
his writings, completed in four volumes, with 
a fifth volume containing a memoir, 
Raferencefl 1 — 

Dictionary of National Biography 
Ellt 0, G E, jVcmoir, Vol V of Collective Work* 
issued by tho American Academy of Aria and 
Sciences, (Philadelphia, 1B75.) 

Tyndall-, J. ATeiu Fragments, pp. 04-173 (Now 
York, 1G00A 

THOMPSON, CHARLES OLIVER (1836- 
1885), — First president of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute; was educated at Dart¬ 
mouth College lie was teacher in the dis¬ 
trict schools of Connecticut; principal of 
secondary schools in Vermont and Massachu¬ 
setts; president of the Worcester Polytechnio 
Institute (18Q8-18S3) and of tho Rose Paly- 
G0S 
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technic Institute. (1883-1895). His publica¬ 
tions include Hints towards a Profession of 
Teaching (18G7), Industrial Drawing (1S71), 
Manual Training in the Public Schools (1894), 
Modern Polytechnic Schools (1884), Technical 
Instruction (1885), and, jointly with Andrew 
D. White, Manual Labor and School IFojfc 
(1870) Mr. Thompson was one of the leaders 
of the movement lor the intioduetion of 
manual training m the schools of the United 
States W, S. M. 

See Manual Training, 

THOUGHT. — Thought ib loosely employed 
in common parlance as a gcneiic term, to 
mcLude such diverse states as perception, 
memory, imagination, feeling emotion, and 
acta of reasoning or acts of will. By psychol¬ 
ogists and logicians, the tennis generally given 
a narrower implication, which confines its 
application to ca&es of rational inference, to 
reasoning in one or other of its forms, This 
distinction in usage is not so ladical a a might 
appear, owing to the fact that psychological 
analysis exhibits the unappreciated extent to 
which rational thinking depends upon and 
involves the other properties of mind. 

Biologically considered, thoughL is tho most 
highly evolved device for aiding organisms in 
their adjustment to environment. It therefore 
gets its final explanation in the modifications 
of behavior which it occasions, Oigamsma 
possessing it are enabled to adapt them¬ 
selves to the vicissitudes of life with a 
promptness and efficiency otherwise impossible. 
Despite this fact, tho mental operations of tho 
animals have been shown by modern scientific, 
study to differ in some important respects from 
the reflective processes in man 

It is very doubtful to what extent, if at all, 
the higher animals make use of ideas such as 
human beings employ to guide thcii conduot. 
Moreover, it is essentially certain that the 
lower animals have no sucfi ideas. Neverthe¬ 
less, they learn slowly to improve their reac¬ 
tions in any given situation, employing wliafc 
has come bo be known as the “ trial and ciror 
method " — a method which implies the pres¬ 
ervation, moie or less completely, of ft tend¬ 
ency to repeat accidentally successful actions, 
but which does not imply any power to plan 
in advance a method of meeting a difficulty to 
be overcome. This capacity, however, far 
ns it falls short of the human achievement, 
marks an enormous advance over merely reflex 
and invariable reactions. It should bo added, 
too, that this method of learning is closely 
akin to the common human methods of ac¬ 
quiring acts of skill, e g, golf, tennis, type¬ 
writing In these casca, there is often little 
or no reasoning in the ordinary sense, but 
simply a " try, try again }> process in which 
patience and luck, together with a low oi dcr 
of selective intelligence, determine the out¬ 
come 


All thinking in the propci sense of tho term 
grows out of situations felt by the individual 
to be problematic, situations with which ho 
feels hi ms cl [ incompetent to cope in any 
merely habitual manner. The first necessity 
lie is under is that of identifying tho exact 
nature of the difficulty which he has to meet. 
The next step involves the attempt to hit 
upon means of solving it The one Btcp in¬ 
volves what James calls u conceiving ** tho 
problem in one way after another. This re¬ 
quires natural " sagacity " The second in¬ 
volves bringing to bear upon the problem such 
information aa one moy have at disposal and 
puts, a premium upon an accurate, sensitive, 
and inclusive memory 

Suppose it becomes necesgnry to determine 
the area oT an irregularly shaped plot of ground. 
No progress can be made until one has con¬ 
ceived ilia piece as made up of certain triangles, 
parallelograms, etc. Then iL becomes neces¬ 
sary to chaw upon one's knowledge of the 
method for determining tho area of .such figures 
A defect in either part of the process will 
defeat the success of the reasoning. And the 
most effective reasoner ia he who can most 
speedily hit upon the useful conception and 
then bring to beai most promptly the necessary 
information 

In the process, recourse must be had to 
imagination, for conceiving the problem in a 
£iycu way is aubstinitially equivalent to imag¬ 
ining it in the proposed form Then memoiy 
is laid under contribution In both these ac¬ 
tivities imagery — or some substitute for it — 
is employed. Moreover, in mnny types of 
problems our feelings and emotions entoi in 
to affect tho result. In pioblcms of a social 
oi personal chnmctci, tins is peculiarly true, 
Under such conditions the reasoning may be 
good or it may be bad, the significant fact is 
Bimply that the way in which matteis present 
themselves to us depends very largely on our 
emotional attitudes Reasoning is probably 
but rarely M jnire 11 in Llic sense Hint feeling 
plays no part in the conclusions reached, 

Logicians have laid great stress upon the dis¬ 
tinction between inductive and deductive 
thinking, and they have generally held tlmt 
deductive thinking involved the up plication 
to a problem of a general principle already 
formulated and acccpLcd, while inductive 
thought wns concorncd with the process of 
forming such generalizations. The actual 
stops of the thinking piocess in both instances 
comply, however, with the dim ac tens tics 
already pointed out. The differences relate to 
the purpose of the thought rather than to.the 
steps by which it moves toward its completion. 
(For further comment see Induction and De¬ 
duction ) It may be remarked in this con¬ 
nection that thought processes vary enor¬ 
mously as regards the abstractness of tho ideas 
with which they deal Most, thinking, is 
concerned with rather concrete ideas relating 
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to concietc practical problems. The mathe¬ 
matician ancl the philosopher, on the other 
hand, nrny be concerned with thoughts almost 
wholly abstract 

TrHilling to think is often lauded ns the main 
encl of education Certainly the power to 
reason ought to be a result of a well-considered 
education, but na our scientific knowledge of 
the mind grows, it became increasingly evident 
that skill in one line of ren, 1 soiling is by no means 
to he identified with univeisaT proficiency in 
thinking. In tho fust place, persons vniy 
widely jn Lhe "sagacity" which they aia 
natively able to bring to bear on n. given subject 
matter. Tho man with a natural bent for 
linguistic rose such may have little or no innate 
capacity for mathematical or chemical investi¬ 
gation hlorcov er, tho call on memory which is 
one of the conditions of offccLivc lcasomng, 
reveals wide variations among individuals as 
regards their affcclivencss as thinkers Not 
only is prolonged training in special directions 
necessary foi high efficiency, but men vaiy re¬ 
markably in tho kinds of facts which they can 
remember well A good memory foi one class 
of materials, c g chemical Jormulrc, need not 
carry with it any special aptitude foi remem¬ 
bering music 

TUc principal cunsulci stUona tu be home in 
mind when the relation of education Lo lenson- 
ing La at Stake are the following, the Seeming 
of habits or concentrated and prolonged atten¬ 
tion, the fiiinilmriKing or the mind by actual 
practical contact with Lhe important forms 
or proocduie in leaohing conclusions in each 
of the gieat Lypical subdivisions of human 
thought, eg the languages, the sciences, 
mathematics, history, economics, philosophy; 
the storing of the nund with a* much well- 
orgaiuzod material in these several duceliona 
as the exigencies of each case may permit, 
the cultivation of an altitude of intellectual 
independence by affording abundant oppor¬ 
tunity for the use of the individual's own 
powers of thought* J R A 
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THRIFT, — See School Savings Banks 

_ THRING, EDWARD (1321-1887), — Eng¬ 
lish schoolmaster boin at Afford, Somerset, 
lie was educated at the local gmmnmi school 
at Ilminster nm\ at Eton, where he wo.*} captain 
of Montetn ir 1S41, one or the last occasions 
on which it was observed. lie proceeded lo 
King’s College, Cam budge, and received his 
dcgiec and a fellowship in 1844 Through his 
clTor^s an old custom by which scholars of 
King's were exempted from tho degree exami¬ 


nations was abolished. In 1846 he became 
curate of St James’ pariah at Gloucester and 
taught daily in the National schools there, an 
experience which he always regarded as ex¬ 
tremely valuable and out of which grew his 
Child*a Grammar (1852) After a period of 
private tutoring ancl travel Ud was appointed 
headmaster of Uppingham, an old country 
school founded in 1584 by Archdeacon Johnson 
of Leiceatei Here he foil ml two inns tors and 
Lwenty-Iivc boys lie entcicd upon his new 
woik with wclUlhought-cmt plana for raising 
Uppingham to ono of the leading public 
schools of the country, free from wlmt he 
called the existing “ shams " of many of the 
schools Finding lifcllo sympathy among the 
govcrnois, lie was foitunalc in tho selection of 
his assistants who stood by him loyally 
Boarding houses were built, each to accommo¬ 
date thirty boys, for Tlmng eauaidored it one 
of the essentials of a school that tho head¬ 
master should be able to know each boy in¬ 
dividually lie insisted on individual atten¬ 
tion to blight and dull alike, for “every boy 
can do something well 11 The numbers in the 
whole school were rcsliicted Lo 320. In the 
boarding houses each boy was provided with 
a cubicle in the doi mitorins and with ft small 
private study, A gymnasium, the first m any 
public school in England, was elected in 1S50 
and a gymnailic master appointed. The 
cuiriculum was divided into compulsory and 
optional subjects, the foi mar included the 
classics, English composition and ma them a lies, 
taught in the morning; in the afternoon Lhe 
pnpda could select from Ficncli, German, 
physical science, empontry and metal work, 
music, and fine arts. To music Timing at¬ 
tached great value, and Uppingham was one of 
the firsd, schools where it \yiu> cultivated on a 
large scale, Besides the system of jnaipo^lan 
(q.o) Tilling lelied fin general discipline on 
the social responsibility of each class, or tet, 
and the whole school Intensely lcligious 
and devout himself, he did much to instill such 
a fjpmt in his boys. In 1029 a mission to the 
poor in London and a settlement in North 
Woolwich were established Tilling was 
strongly opposed to the Schools CoimrusAon 
of 1SQ5 and the Endowed Schools Act, fearing 
Hunt outside interference would be mimical 
to the success of the school It was partly on 
tba giound that lie suggested the foi motion 
of Llic Headmasters' Conference which met 
at Uppingham in ISCt), the first body organ¬ 
ized to rcpicsont English secondary schools 
Thrillg wqs strongly sympathetic with tho 
movement for lhe higher education of women 
and invited the Headmistresses’ Conference 
to meet at Uppingham in. 1BB7. 

Unlike Arnold, with whom ho has often been 
classed, Thriug was identified heart mul soul 
with his school, how much of his thoughts 
it occupied ia sufficiently evidenced in lus 
Hi nr y. Next to the welfare of the school, tho 
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improvement of the teaching profession was 
dearest to him, nncl it is with some regret that 
he confessed to Fitch (gv.) that his educational 
writings bore more fruit abroad than, in his 
own country Ilia writings on education 
include Education and School (1864), Theory 
and Practice of Teaching (1883), and a posthu¬ 
mous volume of Addresses delivered before 
teachers' associations, His Thoughts on Life 
Science (1869), written under the pseudonym 
of Benjamin Place, deni with tho relation 
of Christian faith to knowledge and human 
pro gi css Tilling also wiote a senes of Eng¬ 
lish grammAid, a subject on which he laid much 
emphasis tho Child 1 & Grammar , all early men¬ 
tioned, the Principles of Grammar (1868), and 
Eternise* in Grammatical Analysis (1868), all 
employing the analytical method 
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THROAT DISEASES OR HYGIENE OF 
THE THROAT,—See Diphtheria; Nose, 
Hygiene of the; Tonsils, 

THROOP COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
PASADENA, CAL —Founded in 1601 by 
Amos G. Tin Gap ns the first school of manual 
arts west of Chicago It continued as an 
excellent polytechnic school of predominantly 
secondary grade until 1010, when financial 
growth enabled the trustees to abandon 
secondary work and devote all their rcsoiuocs 
to higher education of a practical character 
The old buildings and equipment having been 
tiansfericd to the city of Pasadena foi use as 
a polytechnic academy, Throop now employs 
its new plant and entire endowment to main¬ 
tain the institute of technology. Admitting 
only high school graduates of approved stand¬ 
ing, it gives the dcgiec D S (electrical, me¬ 
chanic al, and civil engineering) nftcr a course 
of four years, Its ciiiricuUun includes unu¬ 
sually ample piovision for cultuiai studies, 
so that the school may be bioiully defined ns a 
college of applied sciences plus the essential 
humanities. The elevation of its sUndaida 
i educed the student enrollment from 400 to 40, 
with a teaching staff of 14, J A, B, S. 

See Technical Education 

THYROID GLAND —See Cretinism. 

TIC —A hyperkinetic phenomenon, con¬ 
sisting of n convulsive movement of small 
groups of muscles and oecuiring more oi less 
regularly only during waking periods The 
condition usually has its origin in n pciiplicral 


irritation, which is responded to by a move¬ 
ment, of the nature of n defense reaction The 
tic is the persistence of the movement without 
the stimulation which gave lise to it, It may 
be cured by suggestion or by education, 

S. I 4 r. 

See Convulsion 

TICKNOR, ELISHA (1757-1821). — Or- 
ganizei of the primary schools of Boston; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1783, lie 
taught, in charity schools (q v ) and was master 
of grammar schools in Boston, In 1805 lie 
began to agitate for puninry schools in Boston. 
The grammai schools were closed to child]on 
under seven ycais of age and to nil childicn who 
could not read lie proposed a new glade of 
schools for " the children of poor and ignorant 
parents who cannot or will not avail themselves 
of the pnvatc dame schools " (q v ) Priinaiy 
schools became a feature of tho educational sys¬ 
tem of Boston in 1818 W S, M- 

TILLEMONT, — See J?ojit Royalists, 

TILLICH, JOHANNES ERNST GOTT- 
HILF ALBRECHT (1760-1S07) — Geiman 
educated, born at Gloss Biccscn, then in 
Saxony Aftei studying theology and peda¬ 
gogy at the UmveisiLy of Leipzig he taught 
privately for a time with such success that ho 
wns ioon able to open n school, which wns 
highly commended, In 1805, nflci visiting 
Pcstalozzi and Snlzinann, lie opened a school nL 
Dessau with Fci din and Olivier, the author of a 
new method of teaching teaching and former 
teacher at the Philanthiopimim, The school 
met with so much success that it became a cen¬ 
ter for the study of PcsUlozzmn method find 
was visited by many teachers and students. 
Tillich wrote many books on the elementary 
school cmriculuin which exorcised a gicat 
influence on Gci man schools His best known 
work is the Lchrbuch da Anthmehk (ISOG), 
in which he advocates the use of objective 
methods in the teaching of niithmctic. To this 
end he invented what me known ns tf Tillich's 
Bricks," a series of cubes and pnsms graduated 
in size, simple, easily handled, and easily 
combined so that tlic numerical and size rela¬ 
tionships can be seen at a glance. 
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TILLINGHAST, NICHOLAS (1S04-1B5G) 
— Fust principal of tho Bridgewater (Muss.) 
State Nonnal School, was educated at Bristol 
Academy and the United States Military 
Academy, graduating at the latter institution 
in 1824 He was instructor at the United 
States Military Academy (1827-1834), pnn- 
cipnl of schools in Boston (1836-1836), 
instructor in the Westfield Normal School 
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(1839-1840) and principal of the Bridge- are dependent upon external stimulations 
water Normal School (1640-1653) Kis pub- Time is a universal clmiactci’latLc of mental 
lications include Prayers for Schools (1852) processes Some experiments have, howcvci, 
and Elements of Plane Geometry (1844) boon milde whloh flhow tllc ^lation between 

W S. M, the perception of duration find the preparation 
Reference — of the observer for the reception of stiinula- 

Bovden, A. O llutoni unit AUmm Recori of ihv Wons, Thus, if l monotonous saiics of sounds 
Bndoemicr Normal School (Dos ton, 1870) is suddenly interrupted by a lolntivoly very 

faint sound, the expectation which has been 
TIMBRE, — Timbre is popularly spoken of established by tho early part of the aeries will 

as the quality of tones, but the term quality, not bo satisfied by thia faint sound, The 

from the psychological point ot view, has icier- result wAV bo that theie will be a lingering oi 

once to pitch and can be applied to timbre only expectation and the interval wlueh was tcimi- 

in ao far aa tunbic may be considered a com- nated by the weak sound will aeein long, 

pound of tones of diffeicnt pitch Differences Coirmscly, the interval which follows the 
in timbic arc due to the presence and relative faint sound will be shortened. A common 
pioimnencc of overtones "When a violin experience which is somewhat similar in type 
string vibrates as a whole, it also vibrates m is that in whioh one becomes aware of duration 
segments, — luilvci, thirds, and these in halves when lie is waiting for something to happen, 
ftiul thirds, and ao on Each of these partial Under such chcuiTLstnncca time seems to move 
vibrations really produces a tone, but these very slowly, whereas when the succession of 
tones, called overtones, stand in simple mat he- events is very inpid and mtei eating tho dra¬ 
matical latios, and theicforc blend and fuse tion is not recognized ns an important phase 
with the fundamental tone. What we hoar of experience. There is an intimate caimec- 
ils a simple tone is iG aily a clang, hence wo lion between duration and cmphaBis, ns ox- 
speak of clang Jrili or tone color , both terms hibltcd in versification The accentuation 
having reference to timbre or the distribution of a syllabic has a marked effect upon tho tem- 
of ovcitones, The difference in tones from poral value of this syllable in making up a foot 
different uiBtiumontB is one of timbre The of the veiae, One of the mast notable dis- 
violin string and the human voice produce tinctions between Greek and Latin verse on the 
rich " round" tones because many overtones one hand and English verse on the other is to 
present must bo well balanced, The French be found in the fact that the former depended 
horn brings out the low overtones, whilo very much more on the quantity or temporal 
-the flute brings out the high A timing fovk characteristics of tho syllable, while English 
produces a relatively pure tone; a tracing of its verge depends very much more oil stress or 
vibrations approaches closely to a uniform accentuation which in turn influences the np- 
Berics of sine curves. The only difference in parent duration In both anaca tho rhythm 
vowels is a difference in timbre. All the vowels ia determined in a very large measure by tho 
may bo spoken in the same pitch, but whether perception of duration 

it shall be A, E, or X, etc depends upon what The ability to peiceivc temporal charactoTia- 
Bet of overtones dominates. G. E, S. tics of experience matures with tlio individual. 

Young children have very little notion of time. 
TIME — See Musical Notation. Their experiences are not sufficiently coherent 

for them to lccognize sequence with nnyprcci- 
TIME ALLOTMENT. — See School Man- biou, Even the use of past and future tenses of 
aqement, verba la a relatively late phase of language dc- 

velopmont, In rnusifi and in the leading of Verso 
TIME PERCEPTION —The stream of them is nn opportunity for training in the lec- 
coiiBCiouspiess (fl.u,) consists of a series or ognition of intervals The natural pleasui- 
succcssion of expeiionccs Tins senes of able experience which arises from any form 
experiences gives use under certain conditions of rhythmical movement may also be utilized 
to tile idea of sequence and duration Certain to contribute to a moio piecisc recognition of 
psychologists have rcgnuled the consciousness ehoit intervals of time. The longer intervals 
of (filiation aa one of the fundamental piapEi- of time can be recognized accurately only 
tics of the simplest elements of experience, through an exercise of the imagination, In 
They find even m sensations ((/,u ) the chavac- this respect time diffeis fiom apace sense, It 
tciistic of duiation (Sec James, Principles is possible in a singlo net of peiception to ln- 
of Psychology ) Other psychologists legal cl elude a great distance or a large surface, 
duration as the outcome of a grouping of ox- whereas in the perception of duration it is 
pericncea For this latter type of tmnkeis the inhciently impossible for an individual to 
discussion of Urac peiception follows much include m a single act of immediate perceptual 
the same lines as the discussion of space consciousness more than a short interval of 

The problems of time perception arc some- time, Tliero can, therefore, be no tiaining 
wlmt inoic obscure than thoac of space, in view of time perception that is analogous to the 
of tho difficulty or making any experiments that training which can be given to spaco pcrcep- 
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fcion in drawing or in pacing off distances. 
On the other hand, the development of an idea 
of time and of intcivals can be cultivated 
through a study of history. The formal learn¬ 
ing of dates and tho placing or luatoiical events 
in proper sequence leads to nn accumte tem¬ 
poral idea in much the same way as training 
m the interpretation of maps leads to ft mental 
interpretation of a visual symbol, C, II J, 
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TIME-TABLE OR SCHEDULE, DAILY, 
OF THE SCHOOLROOM. — Sec School 
Management. 

TIMIDITY. — Sec Adolescence; Emo¬ 
tion; Modesty 

TOBACCO. — See Temperance Instruc¬ 
tion; Narcotics 

TOBLER, JOHN GEORGE (1769-1813), 

— Swiss educator and disciple of Pestnlozzi, 
barn at Trogen. After an inadequate prepa¬ 
ration lie entered the Univeiflity of Basel, 
Intending to study fen the ministry Dis¬ 
covering that he was unfitted Tor this profes¬ 
sion, he decided to teach, and opened a gills 1 
school at Basel in 1799 In 1S0Q he was 
invited by Pestnlczzi to Burgdoif, and worked 
by hia side, in spite of much disagreement, 
there and at Mluichenbuchscc and Yvordon. 
On leaving Fcstalozzi (about 1807), he opened 
n labor school at Mtlhlhausen which was soon 
attended by about five hundred pupils. After 
1811 Toblcr taught at Glut us, was private tutor 
for a time, and for ten years had charge of a 
school at St. Gall He retned to Basel and 
died there in 1843 Toblci was an ardent dis¬ 
ciple of Pcatalozzi and applied ins method to 
the teaching of geography, language, and natuio 
study He wns also a stiong advocate of tho 
training of teachers and the training of mothers 
ns teachers. 
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Bahnahd, H American Journal of Education, Vol 
V, pp 206-212 

TOKYO, IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF 

— See Japan, Education in. 

TOLSTOY AND EDUCATION —The sub¬ 
ject of education is one about winch Tolstoy 
was always much concerned, When lie left 
the university m 1817, before lie was nine¬ 
teen, lie made a spasmodic effort to found 
a school for his serfs, but cards and women 
diverted him from the attempt. He subse¬ 
quently spent five years (from 1851 to 1850) 
in the army, and after that traveled abroad 
before his interest in education again mani¬ 
fested itself. 


In the winter of 1850-1860 lie returned homo 
to Yflsnaya PolyAna, mid devoted much tune 
to organizing village schools on his own estate 
and in the neighborhood From July, 1860 to 
May, 1861 lie again traveled abroad, visiting 
Gcimany, France, Switzeilnncl, Italy, and Eng¬ 
land, and during that journey he devoted him¬ 
self chiefly to the study of the educational 
systems of those countries; which he found to 
be artificial and unsatisfactory 

Returning again to his eslates, he threw 
himself ardently into school work and edited 
an educational magazine, called Ydsnaya 
Polydna, in winch lie clescubed the methods 
he had adopted and advocated his ideal of 
free education Only twelve numbers of the 
magazine appeared, and it has long been a 
bibliographical rarity, but the chief articles 
he contributed to it were republished in the 
collected Russian edition of his !ForA& 

His plan wns to force nothing on the chil- 
dien, Every boy oi girl was free to come to 
school or to stny away, and in school they 
might sit where they liked nrnl need only 
lcain what they liked. They wcic free to 
criticize the toaohors nnd to make any sug¬ 
gestions they pleased Tolstoy contrasted the 
eager vivacity of children playing in the gutter 
with the apathy of the same children when 
compelled to lcain lessons that do nob interest 
them, and he maintained that only when minds 
arc eager, Animated, and excited can real and 
rapid progress in education be achieved. 

His experiments were earned out under 
favorable conditions in that ho, as squire 
and propuotor of the estate, was respected by 
the villagers and their children, lie person¬ 
ally also undoubtedly possessed great peclagogio 
tact, and a capacity to interest and ani¬ 
mate hi,s pupils, and, moreover, he was helped 
by enthusiastic young assistanl.s The result 
was that none of the children in his schools 
ever failed to learn to read, wiite, and ciphei, 
though many of them weie only in school for 
a couple of winters. The teachers had Ihe 
right to exclude from school pupils who in¬ 
terrupted tho lesaons, but Lhis pi actually never 
occurred. On the contrary, the children were 
so keen on their work, that they often kept their 
teacheis in school till late at night. 

One of Tolstoy J s greatest difficulties Jny in 
the non-existence of suitable reading books 
The Old Testament was almost the only 
thoroughly satisfactory leading matter ho could 
find He consideicd its stones to be the best 
introduction for children, not mcicly to litera¬ 
ture, but to n broad conception of human 
society and all its problems 

In teaching composition he held that the 
gicat thing is, at first, till they have realized 
their creative powers, to freo the cliildicn 
from worry about the mechanical pniL of the 
work The mlcs for encouraging composition 
which he deduced from his own experience were 
these: — 
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ff (t) To offci n9 large and varied a choice 
of thomes ns possible, not inventing them 
specially for ahudroiij but offering such ns most 
intciest the teacher himself and seem to him 
most important, 

11 (2) To give children atones to icad written 
by children and to offer them only children's, 
compositions ns models, because these aie 

t uster, finer, and more inoinl than those written 
>y adults, 

<f (3) (Specially important.) Never, when, 
looking through the compositions, to make any 
remarks fco the childien about the neatness of 
the exercise hooks, the handwriting, at the 

spelling; noi, above all, about the cons Unc¬ 
tion of the sentences, or about logic 

11 (4) Since the difficulty of composition lies 
not in size nor in subject, nor in correctness of 
language, but in the mechanism of the work, 
which consists: (a) in choosing one out of the 
large number of thoughts and imarea that offer 
themselves; (b) in choosing words wherewith 
to clothe it, (c) in remembering it and finding 
a fitting place loi it; (d) in lcmeinbcring what 
has alicady been written, £o as not to lepcat 
anything oi omit anything, and in finding a 
way of joining up what has preceded to what 
siiccccdn; (c) and finally in so managing that 
while thinking ntid writing at one and the 
same lime, the one opciation shnll not hamper 
the other ,J He adda: "I, having these things 
ill view, proceeded ns follows — 

" At first I took upon myself some of these 
sides of the work, transferring them gradually 
to the pupils At first, out of the thoughts and 
images suggested, I chose foi them those which 
seemed to me best, and I kept theae in imml 
and indicated suitable places fco insert them, 
and I looked over what had been written to 
avoid repetitions, and I did the writing myself, 
letting the ohiUlren merely clothe th& thoughts 
and images m words Afterwards I let them 
select, and then let them look over what had 
been written, and finally they took on them¬ 
selves the actual writing. . 

From his intercourse with them Tolstoy be¬ 
came profoundly convinced of the susceptibility 
of Russian peasant children to good works of 
simple art, and lb was largely ns n resulL of 
this experience that he arrived at some of the 
views which he expressed in later years m 
What is Art? 

His exertions ns a school master weie so 
strenuous ns actually to injure his health, 
and he had to go to the wilds or SaiMrn 
for a nature eure, During his absence, on 
fal&c information supplied by a police spy, 
who assorted that Tolstoy kept a secret litho¬ 
graphic press, gendarmes visited ]iis estate, 
broke open. aU his drawers, turned everything 
upside down in the schools, frightened hid 
sister and his aunt, and cicatcd among the 
peasants the impression that the government 
was opposed to his educational efforts. 

That rebuff alone might not have sufficed 


to stop the work, but soon after this, on 
Sept. 23, 1862, lie married, and his life and 
activities took a new turn. It was not till 
sevcial years later, after the publication of 
War and Peace, that lie ngmn occupied him¬ 
self seriously with educational matters. He 
then devoted himself to supplying the want lie 
had so keenly experienced of a good school 
leading book, by compiling one himself 

lie accomplished this tnsk most admirably, 
and the book met with great success Moio 
than a million copica of various editions have 
been sold The longest stones it contained 
worn A Prisoner in the Caucasus and God Sees 
Ike Truth, theliisl of asoiiosof admit ably simple 
stories for children and peat nuts winch de¬ 
serve to rank among Tolstoy's greatest achieve¬ 
ments. They are published m Tvsenly-lhnfi 
Tales In 1874 he lectured in Moscow on 
methods of teaching children to read, and pub¬ 
lished an article On Popular Education 
AUm his change of religious outlook in 
1S7S-18B0, and his adoption of a new view of 
life, Tolstoy wna too completely absorbed by 
other work to devote much time to education, 
in the oidinary acceptation of that term, 
lie did, however, wntc many letters on the 
subject, of which a- characteristic specimen is 
included in his Essays and Letters 

lie approved of education which teaches in an 
his duty to God and his fcllow-mim, and which 
enables him to provide the necessnuca of life 
for himself and for others, disapproved of all 
education which aims nt giving to some 
particular mcmbeis of society exceptional 
social or economic advantages, as well ns of 
education gained at the expense of the labor¬ 
ing classes, who have to build the schools 
and support the teachers nnd Bcholars, with 
the result of enabling a favored few to live on 
the backs of the many. 

In Ins latci yems Tolstoy resumed the prac¬ 
tice of gathering the village children around 
him, and in 10OS lie wiote a small book en¬ 
titled The Teaching of Jesus , which wns an 
outcome of his efforts to impart Christ's 
teaching to a class of village children of from 
ten to thirteen years of age 

The keynote of all his educational efforts 
was " freedom. 1 ' The subject matter with 
which the pedagogue has to deal, if he would 
attain good results, is, he aays, the 11 free 
child il A. M 
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TOMPKINS, ARNOLD (1049-1005). — 
Professor of oducfttiou; was educator! at tha 
Indiana Normal School, the Indium University 
mid the University of Chicago, lie was 
teacher in the public schools (1S7Q-1S75); 
superintendent of public schools (1875-1885); 
instructor in state normal schools (1885-1893); 
pYofc 3 Bov of education in the University of 
Illinois (1S06-1899); principal of the Illinois 
State Normal School (1809-1900), and prin¬ 
cipal of the Cook County Normal School 
(1900-1005) succeeding Colonel Fuincis W, 
Parker (7 y.). Hia publications include Science 
of Discowsc, Philosophy of Teaching, Phi¬ 
losophy of School Management, Literary /n- 
terpretationa, and contributions to educnLional 
journals. S. M. 

TOMSK, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Russia, 
Education in. 

TONALITY. — See Musical Notation. 

TONE DEAFNESS. — See Deafness 

TONES. — Tonoa correspond to periodic vi¬ 
brations, e,g, the vibiations of a tuning fork 
or a string. In simple tone sensations we are 
concerned with pitch, Lmbre, mtcnaiiy f dura¬ 
tion and s^Jrtoe. Combinations of tones give, 
rise to consonance or dissonance, beats, com¬ 
bination tones, melody, rhythm, eta C. E, S. 

TONIC SOL FA,—See Music in Edu¬ 
cation. 

TONKING,—See Fuencit Colonies, Edu¬ 
cation IN. 

TONSILS AND TONSILLITIS —The ton¬ 
sils htd small masses of lymphoid tissues de¬ 
veloped in the ring that surroumla the 1 expir¬ 
atory and digestive passages Four of tlicso 
ao-callccl tonsils arc espcciftlly important, tho 
single tonsil at tlie apex of tho ring in the 
pharyngeal vault, the two faucial and tho 
single lingual tonsil at, tho baao of the tongue. 
The development of the tonsillar ring begins 
in Icntal life and reaches its stage of gieatest 
development in childhood, and the upper part 
of the ring tends to disappear in the second 
decade of life 

Wo know little about the tonsils and there 
ia much, difference oT opinion in regard to their 
function According to one view the tonsil 
has the function of protecting the organism 
from infection It is a bulwark where enor¬ 
mous numbers of leucocytes aro on guard 
against pathogenic invader a, According to 
tho other view the tonsils arc a survival of 
the early stages of evolution, valuable in the 
aquatic stage, but now like the vermiform 
appendix, useless and often dislinolly harmful. 
In support of the latter view is cited tho fact 
that the tonsils often become infected and are 


TONSILS AND TONSILLITIS 

tho means of carrying infection to other pnrts 
of the organism, and that such a disease as 
rheumatism, for example, is orten cured by 
cxcising thc tonsils In support of the former 
view it is argued that if the tonsil lins merely 
the function of absorbing poisonous substance, 
why should nature surround it by lymphatic 
glands which lesist infection into the general 
system; and how is it that millions of bacteria, 
staphylococci, can be eared for by this organ 
when very few of them in a wound may result 
fat ally 7 And again it is argued, although the 
tonsils may he sometimes the source of infec¬ 
tion, why should we abolish the Eentinels be¬ 
cause sometimes overworked ? 

The significant facts aic that the tonsilB 
often become enlarged during childhood for 
sonic reason connected with the greater ac¬ 
tivity of the lymphoid tissue in the early 
yams. Whether or not these should be re¬ 
moved by operation ia a question that should 
be decided in each individual ease on the ad¬ 
vice of a competent specialist, but it should 
always be remembered that disease of the 
tonsils ia likely Lo bo closely feinted with 
rheumatism Duel cndoeaiditis, and on the other 
hand that tho enlargement if slight may bo 
merely coincident to eruption of the molars, 
and likely to subside without operation after 
the coming or tha teeth, 

The term tonsillitis is usually employed to 
indicntc ail infection of the faucial tonBiis, 
If an abscess is formed, it is called quinsy, if 
the follicles of the tonsils are especially in¬ 
flamed it is called follicular tonsillitis. Tho 
symptoms of tonsillitis are enlargement and 
inflammation of the tonsils accompanied by 
fever and gcncml prostration TIub 13 a very 
common disease among school children. 
When a caao occurs, the school nurse or medical 
inspector should always be consulted, and, if 
theio arc no such ofhceis, the child should be 
sent home WLth the ndvico to consult a phyeb 
cinn I 11 many cases it is possible only by a 
culture to determino whether tho disease is 
tonsillitis or diphtheria, and even if the ease 
proves to be tonsillitis, it demands serious 
treatment, because it seems to bo a general 
infection, and serious complications, especially 
endocarditis, — inflammation of the membrane 
lining the heart chambers and valves, — are 
liable to result. Children suffering from tho 
disease should be excluded from school and 
coses followed up by the sohool nurse: and 
it would bo wise to require a physician's ccr- 
tilicato before permitting a convalescent pupil 
to return to school, W. H, B. 

See Teeth, Hygiene or the; Nose, Hy¬ 
giene of the; Medical Inspection, 
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TOPICAL METHOD, ^Th&UBO of topical and well organized review, 'Wherever a sub- 
outlines m teaching is» method of wide appli- ject has a content worthy of the name the 
cnbihly and high value, It is important that topical method is a useful and essential mode 
the genci alto pic be within the interest and com- of teaching* But its value depends entirely 
prehension of the pupil m order that it suggest upon a discriminating and nppioprmte uae. 
a problem vital enough to lum to be an mean- H 8* 

tivc for study* The assignment of lessons See Teaching, Types of, Teaching, Fiun- 
for preparation by the topicfll method is far eiPLEs of 
superior to any meic mechanical assignment 

by pages or chapteis, An important topic TOUCH,—See Senses] Tactual Sensa^ 
stated in the form of a problem, guiding the tions, 
child’s observations and readings, gives him an 

aim which becomes his standard for selecting TOULOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE 
and rejecting facts upon the basis of their —The first university of the Middle Ages to 

pertinency, — a far more logical method of be founded dircotly by a Pope, This found a- 

mastering a subject than that of appropriut- tion established the precedent for Lhc principle 

ing any total senes of facts observed or dis- that a stwdiurn gcnkrale could not bo founded ex- 
cussed. In hig study or preparation the child cept by the Pope. The institution wag es- 

should be encouraged to construct an outline tarnished primarily ns a defenso against tho 

ropresentatWo of lua own tinning, so that the Albigenaian heicsy, and theology wna almost 

pertinent facts upon which he has focused lua entiiely in the hands of the Dominicans 
attention may be connected in larger and Theological lectures weie given in. the time of 
larger wholes, which give ti related and unified Pope Iionanus III (<n 1218). But tha uni- 
view of his problem rather than isolated and versify became a reality only when, as one 
fragmentary glimpses Then when the child's of the conditions of the treaty of Paris, Count 
study is tested in recitation, review, or cxainina- Raymond of Toulouse was compelled, in 1220— 
tion, he is moie likely to picicnt his knowledga 1230, to pay the salaries of fourteen pro- 
m a vital and rational organization that is far fessora, m theology, law, medicine, and Qita. 
different from that recall which ia the pioduct The tuna was opportune for a new university, 
of omnivenous cramming The logical out- for, owing to the dispersion, professors and 
lines given by textbook or made by the teacher students could be attraoted from Pans Tho 
may be utilized as an ultimate test upon n-ny attractive features of Toulouse University 
given subject to determine wither or not tho were advertised and included tho teaching of 
final organization of the oluld's knowledge Aristotelian science This first foundation, 
and thought is sufficient to appreciate that however, failed, owing to local opposition, 
logical systematising of facts, connections, and failure to pay salaries, and the return of the 
relations towards winch the teacher's guid- professors to Fans In 1233 a papal bull 
ance has been aiming, The too early imposi- granted the jus ubiqw docendi, but without 
tion of an outline repiesentativo of an adult's avail. No progress wua made until a new 
reflective thinking may inhibit real thought and charter was granted in 1245. The constilu- 
sturiy upon the child's part Care must bo tion of tho University of Toulouse Established 
taken to make any preliminary or mtcimediufc- a new precedent. It was modeled on neither 
iiig outlines given by the teacher fit the move- Bologna nor Pans Tho student rights were 
ment of the child's interest mid thought, In limited to a minimum and tho power of control 
this way, both the spontaneous thought of the was placed in the hands of the bishops or the 
pupil and its organization in more logical ways papal legate The rector was elected from each 
arc assured, faouity m rotation and took an oath of fidelity 

Traditionally, the tonical method has been to the Chancellor. Since ginduationin theology 
most overused (nnd abused) m the teaching wns not permitted until 1360, and since the sub- 
of history Ita use in geography, nature sLudy, ject was taught by the regulars, the predominat- 
oral and written composition, and civics, ia ex- mg element was the legal faculty In the four- 
tensive. Probably no single method is ol a ( teenth century there were in the university 
larger services, but its uses icqiiirc a discrimma- from LS00 to 2000 students This wns prob- 
tion seldom given in ordinary schoolroom prac- ably the period of ita grentest success and until 
tico The tcaohera make too many outlines] the eighteenth century it wns decadent. By 
the children too few. Too many outlines are the time of the Revolution the university was 
written to be recited from, too few kept in practically nonexistent From 1704 to 1803 
mind as a guide to observation and Tending, lectures were givcp in the Coll&jyo wiinmal, 
and ns a basis for intelligent appreciation of Infcei called the Ecole cenirah , In 1802 a 
and participation m discussion One final school of medicine was opened] in 1B04 a 
outline used throughout the study of a subject school of law. In 1B04 the Academy of Tou- 
or problem, from beginning to end, too often louse was established, with fnculties of law. 
supplants many outlines representing the science, letters, and theology (Catholic and 
real successive views of tho class from its first Protestant), and a school of medicine As 
crude comprehensions up to its Inst schematic Toulouse was for long the only university 
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TOWN SYSTEM 


in the South of Franco, it was able to make 
rapid progress When neighboring institu¬ 
tions were established as at Bordeaux mul Aix- 
MaraoiUcs, it was somewhat weakened, In 
1878 it received a facility of medicine, and in 
the next year a library. The faculties at 
picsent maintained are in law, science, letters, 
and medicine and pharmacy Toulouse is the 
center of ft largo number of institutions, some of 
which stand in closo relation to the university. 
Among these are the Beale pratique de dr oil. 
which picpJires for legal, commeicijilj and 
administrative careers, and the Ecole da 
notariat Connected with the science faculty 
arc two observatories (nstionomiaal and mete¬ 
orological) and a number of institutes. Tou¬ 
louse ia one of the few French universities 
which possess an Olympic stadium for the 
encouragement of athletics, especially Rugby 
and Association football The enrollment of 
students in 1010 was 2828, of whom 1325 were 
in the faculty of law. 

See France, Education in. 
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TOURGEE, EBEN (1834-1801). — A sclf- 
oducatcd musician. Ho was director of music 
at East Greenwich, It I , and in 1867 ho 
founded the New England Conservatory of 
Music, which he conducted until 1801 IIo 
waa author of Music in the Public Schools, The 
Church Chow i and papers on music education, 
He was also editor of the Massachusetts Musi¬ 
cal Journal W. 8. M, 

See Music, 

TOWN, SALEM (1779-1804). — Author 
of schoolbooks, was far forty yonis a teacher 
in the schools of New York and several years 
a member of tlio New York legislature. Ho 
was the author of a series of spelling books, 
many million copies of which were sold, and 
joint author with Nelson N. Holbrook of a 
series of school rendars, W. S. M, 

Sec Institutes. 

TOWN SYSTEM. — The town system of 
school administration is peculiar to the New 
England States Each New England state is 
divided into a laige number of relatively small 
towns, which in size aro not Very different 
from the townships of the west. The county 
exists in New England, but is of no impor¬ 
tance in educational, adminiablation. The 
term town, as used in New England, does 
not mean a village, as is the common use of 
the term in the Western states, but nn irregu¬ 
lar-shaped area of territory, included under 
one civil administration. It may and usually 


docs inahido a town ns such, or a city, but it 
also includes outlying villages and mini dis¬ 
tricts na well. Different villages within the 
towns have no aepiaride government. The 
town controls, and nmong its most important 
functions are roads, drains, sewers, schools, 
loor-iclicf, public utilities, parks/ libraries, 
loapitnls, and taxation Functions elsewhere 
exercised by the county belong in New England 
to the town 

Under the town system of school administra¬ 
tion educational affairs are managed by a 
central body, elected by the people, mid gen¬ 
erally known qs the town school committee. 
In a few cases in each state certain large towns 
have been lcorgamzed recently under boards 
of education In many matters the power of 
the school committee is regulated by general 
state law, and the minimum requirements 
which each town must meet aro rather fully 
stated Over the towns astute school officer or 
stnto board oT education exercises some powers 
of supci vision, though the chief function of 
such individual or body is Lo see that the towna 
obey the school laws of the state. 

The schools of the central village or city, 
and hhoso of the other villages and outlying 
territory arc alika managed by the town school 
committee, and the whole arc opeiated qb a 
single gioup of schools. Each town thus forms 
a single school district, and the one town school 
committee exercises the functions once cxei- 
ciscd by a numbei of district school committees. 
(Sco District System ) The schools of the 
whole town aie managed just as roads, bridges, 
and the pooi are cared for. The achool com¬ 
mittee of each town must piovide a sufficient 
number of schools, but in doing so may c1o.bc 
unnccessar}' schools and transport the pupils 
to central schools The committee must also 
care for all school property, make all contiacta, 
employ and pay all teachers and other em- 
loyecs, and do such other things, permitted 
y law, qs are necessary for the proper adminis¬ 
tration of the schools of the town. 

The result under this system is ft pooling 
of effort by the entire town for the good of nil 
but especially for tho good of the outlying 
schools, It results, first of all, ill an equaliza¬ 
tion of tax rates for schools throughout tho 
entire town All pay the same rate for schools, 
and nil share in the same advantages Other 
results nrc an equally long term throughout 
the cntne town; better tenchera employed for 
the smaller schools, nnd at better wages; n 
uniform course of instruction for all schools; 
free tuition for all m the central high school; 
special instruction for all in such subjeots as 
music, drawing, and nmmial training, good 
supervision for all schools, and n systematic 
organization of the town's educational .re¬ 
sources under a single small hom'd, responsible 
to the people for results. The township sys¬ 
tem ( q,v ) in the West is a somewhat similar 
but less well developed form of school organi- 
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zntion, aiul tho county system (q v.) is an ex- In a. well-developed township plan of school 
tension of the sumo principle to a still larger organization mid control, the old districts arc 
ai ea. EEC. abolished or reduced to subclistncts and n 

See District School. cent ini township school board elected by the 

people from tho whole township, manages the 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. — Sco schools as ci unit, ns is the case under the New 
High SciiboLs, England town system. Ohio lcpresciUs a 

well-developed typo, though with many town- 
TOWNSHIP SCHOOL FUNDS.—See ships forming exceptions. In Indiana one 
School Funds. township trustee manages the schools or ench 

township, though heic central villages nnd 
TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. —The township cities are organized under sepnrnto school 
system of school administration is to be found boauls, so that a pme township form of con- 
cluefly in the states of fcho upper Mississippi trol exists only in a few rural townships The 
Valley, nnd may be lcgarclcd as an adaptation presence or so many independent town and 
of the New England town system ( qv ) to city school distiiots in all of the township sys- 
tho new states to the west, which were peopled tem states is one of the marked defects of the 
largely by westward migrations of New Eng- township system as it at present exists, and 
land people. The township system of ad- constitutes one of the chief differences be- 
mimatration, like the town system, attempts tween it nnd tho New England town system 
to mako the township the unit of adnnnisLra- (q v ). Where well organized, it has the same 
tion in school affairs In plfico of the mnny educational advantages aa the town system, 
district boaids of school trustees or school but the smaller population of the western 
directors, a single board of trustees manages townships, and the presence of a developing 
the school or schools of the township as a unit, county organization aucl a stronger state con- 
Almost nowhere, however, do we find tho trol, makes it piobablc that a Letter futuro 
township system in simple and woll-defined development for the states to tho west would 
form. The exemption of the centiid mcoi- be toward a county system of school ndniinia- 
pomted city or town from township coutiol, tration (tf.w.) lather than toward tho establish- 
which is not the ease generally in Now England, ment of n stiong township system, E. P. C. 
greatly weakens the effectiveness of operation 

of fcho township system in the west In some TOXIC AGENTS. — See Intoxication, 
states where the township system is supposed 

to exist its operation has been go seriously TOXINS. — Sco Intoxication 
interfered with by tho establishment or inde¬ 
pendent districts that a township system or TOYNBEE, ARNOLD (1353-1882) r — 
school administration exists only in name English economist and social reformer, born 
The county oversight in fcho west also makes in London, Intending to enter tho army, he 
the township ays tern different from the town ay&- read with that purpose in view, but lus taste 
tern of New England, where county supcrinten- for lustoiy, pootry, and philosophy being 
dents and county boards of education do not stronger, he -gave up tho idea nnd began to 
exist Ohio, with its township 01 gamzation and attend lectures at Iting J s College, London, nnd 
abseneaof county superintendents, comes nearer studied privately In 1873 ho enteicd Pem- 
to the town system than any othei state, but broke College, Oxford, and two years later 
even hero no voTy large percentage of the town- transferred to Ealhol College. While ill- 
ships arc completely centralized for school health prevented him from pm ailing an honors 
control. f course, his striking personality won foi him the 

The township system of school adminis- respect and affection of many of his contcm- 
fcration, like the town system, attempts to porarics at the university He devoted him- 
provide a systematic organization of the cduca- self especially to the study of economies nnd 
tioiml affairs of the township under one town- economic history, and on graduating in 1978 
ship bonid, oi officer, subject in turn to tho was appointed tutor and lecturer in these 
oversight of the county and state educational subjects His lectures were well attended 
authorities. In some states the term town is and attracted much notice He dealt with 
used to designate what is virtually tho town- recent economia history and social and in- 
ship. showing tho derivation from early New dusfciial questions To aecuro any social 
England aeUlcTa, In some states, also, the improvement he felt the importance of getting 
townships are irregular in size and boundary, into immediate touch with the masses, ana 
but generally tho township follows the con- at Oxford he won mnny friends among the 
grcssional survey, and is n rectangular area, laboring classes, and was a niemboi of the 
six miles square, nnd further subdivided into Board of Guaidinns and the local branch of 
thiifcy-slK sections, each one mile square. In the Chanty Organization Society. With the 
parts of Ohio a township five mi lea square is same cncl in view he delivered populai 1 co¬ 
lon nd, and in others an lrregulai-shaped tines throughout the country on economia 
township exists and social questions. His chief work was 
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the Industrial Revolution (published in 1S84) 
Toynbee's brief career was marked by his 
intense zeal foi social lmpiovcmcnt anti some 
amcho] ation of the extreme individualism of his 
clay, and by Ins deep sympathy with the needs 
find aims of the working classes, As a me- 
nional to lus name Toynbee Hall, the fust 
umvcisity settlement, was founded " to link 
the universities with East London and to 
direct the human sympathies, the onergics, 
and the public spiriL of Oxford and Cambmlgo 
to the ncfcunl conditions of town life,” 

See Social Settlements, Educational 
Activities op. 
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TRACHOMA — A contagious disease, pri¬ 
marily of the eyelids,, characterized by inflam¬ 
matory thickening of the lid and granular 
condition of the innci membrane and dis¬ 
charge of variable amount. It is a sorioug 
disease leading often to injury to the eyeball 
find serious imp ailment of vision, is very 
prevalent in southeastern Europe, especially 
among the poor, and not infrequent in tiro 
United States among immigrants fiom these 
countries 

Recent studies suggest that trachoma is 
caused by infection with one or more of the 
group of hiBmoglobinophilie bacilli producing 
prnnaiily an acute inflammation, and second¬ 
arily in some cases a chronic productive in¬ 
flammation. Tina hypothesis has been acted 
upon for the last year or two in Now York 
City, and the cases of aoutc conjunctivitis, as 
well as those of trachoma, have been closely 
watched and treated in the schools mid the 
homes It is icported that now there arc 
practically no cnaes of typical Lrachoma, but 
Lhat clinically eases beginning ns acute con¬ 
tagious conjunctivitis may develop into 
trachoma 

While cnscs of tmehoma are not common 
tluoughout this country, medical inspection 
should always be on Lite watch for the disease 
among school children When eases arc dis¬ 
covered, the other children should bo pio- 
tcotod. Medical care ia necessary and hospital 
treatment desirable W. H, B 
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TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. -- 
Under thia term arc included all the track or 


running events (aee Running), the jumps, and 
the weight-throwing con testa. These exer¬ 
cises represent the oldest forms of spoifc known 
in history, for they arom fact physical activities 
that played an important part in the every¬ 
day life of primitive man The ability to run 
fast, jump over obstacles, and throw far and 
accurately was essential for survival undci 
primitive conditions, There arc inferences to 
competitions m running, jumping, and throw¬ 
ing m the his Lories of all nations and tribes 
The human instinct to excel m feats of speed, 
agility, mid stiength always found expression 
among boys and young men in those exorcises 
The pioneers of modern physical education in 
Germany, Sweden, France, and England made 
free use of these natunil activities in their 
piogrania of physical exercises 
The field events now in general use in 
college and school athletics nro the following 
Jumping miming high jump, running brand 
jump, pole vaulting The standing high 
jump, standing broad jump, hop, step and 
jump, three standing broad jumps, and pole 
vaulting for distance am also practiced in 
school and colleges, but rarely Tound on inter- 
collegiate or interscholastic programs 

Tin owing, putting the shot, twelve and 
sixteen pounds, throwing the hammer, twelve 
and sixteen pounds, thiowing the discus. 
Throwing the javchn has been introduced in. 
a few colleges sinco the revival of the Olympic 
games 

Tho field sports, when combined with run¬ 
ning, constitute an exceedingly valuable form 
of physical education. In many schools and 
colleges the track and field sports are made a 
part of the iGgulnr prescribed courses in 
physical education, Running develops quick¬ 
ness and enduranoe, jumping produces agihty, 
and tin owing increases stiength. The practice 
of all these sports in goad form enhances 
noimal development and bodily control 
These exercises appeal to boys and young men 
faT more than calisthenics and other forma of 
gymnastics, because they possess the element 
of competition G. L, M, 

See Athletics, Educational. 
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Cen- 


TRACTS, — During the period or the revival 
of the common schools in the United States 
(1830-1850), brief appeals were printed anti 
widely distributed in Massachusetts, Connect¬ 
icut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. Such tracts usually contained one 
or two octavo pages of reading matter and 
were distributed at the close of public meetings. 
Theso tracts bore upon n variety of subjects 
— the need of common schools, tho prepara¬ 
tion of teachers, the value of subjects other 
than tlio threo R j b, etc. Henry Barnard said 
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thnt he never called together the patrons of to show some opposition to the so-called trade 
cl school district to dlsausa with them oduca- school or industrial education (q v ) under 
tion that he did not distribute among them at certain conditions, Succinctly staled the ob- 
thc close of the meeting n brief summary of jettions we\e ns follows; the mcicaac of trade 
the points presented in his address Similar schools would tend to flood the market with 
use was made of almanacs. As the almanac woikmen whose tiaining was incomplete, if 
\ma sure to be purchased by every family, not inefficient, with the result that wages 
tracts weic bound in with the almanac; would be lowered, Schools cannot at present 
and in some oases almanacs with some cduca- teach a trade any more than the educational 
tionol matter were especially prepared by those theorist can direct trade schools Such schools 
interested in the advancement of public cduca- would tend to supply the employers* demand 
tion, W. S M. for specialized workmen, more or less auto¬ 

matic machines, in place of all-round, \vclb 
TRACTS —Sco KunvooB System, equipped artisans. Finally, if trade education 

were given before the end or the elementary 
TRADE SCHOOLS —A type of school school period, ahildrcn would practically be 
which has arisen in response to the demand condemned to n career for life before their 
for special training for productive occupations real development had begun. It is easy to sec 
and industries to take the place of the old that the unions do not object to technical, 
system of apprenticeship The trade school manual, or industrial education which does not 
may receive pupils in the Inst two years of give special training but aims at a general 
their elementary school oareor ns nb Rochester, scientific and theoretical attitude and indus- 
N.Y., or after they have left the elementary trial intelligence At the same time the unions 
school, that is, ab the age ol I our teen, Tho recognize tliafc there is a place for special trades 
course may bo of short duration and specialized, education for young workmen and in America 
or it may e\tond over two or three years and many unions provide this education to their 
combine cultural subjects with general nidus- members. It is easy now to define the type 
trial training, ag f for cxamplo, the Conti nl of trndc school or industrial training which 
Schools of London and many of the preparatory the unions will accept, Such a school must 
trade and technical day schools. In Germany be wholly undar public control and publicly 
the trade schools tire known as Geimhesohuhn maintnined, private tiadc schools are not 
See Continuation Schools, Industrial only inefficient but they play into tho hands of 
Education, the employee The normal boy 01 girl has 

as much n claim to professional binimng na the 
TRADE UNIONS AND EDUCATION.— defective and abnoimal child or tho more foi- 
Worbing men as a olass have always boon tunatc 10 per cent who arc able to proceed 
strong supporters of education, and the trade to the higher professional callings thunigh 
or labor unions have always insisted on the sdate-nicled universities and scholars hips. In 
right of the working classes to a good cduca- America the Dollivei bill was n measure pro- 

tion provided by a national system. It ia paged in 1910 ta give federal aid for industrial 

largely on the question of trade education education, but it failed to pass The trade 
that the attitude of the trade muons has at schools must aim to restore staudaids of effi- 

times been doubtful, It is true that a^ caily cicncy, formerly maintained by gilds, and 

ns 1620 at a meeting of working men and must develop labor power, not specialized 
women, held in New York, a national system skill. There should be an intimate connection 
of education was demanded, giving "an between the home, the school, and the work- 
enlightened, practical, and aysteimitio course shop, and teachers should be selected from 
of instruction, including the knowledge of at piactical woikmcn in touch with actual con- 
least one trndc or useful occupation, etc,” cliliona, With lCgnrd to the curriculum, much 
And in the following year a demand was made emphasis should be given to the human side, to 
at Boston foi ,f a liberal system of education, the position of the woikman jn the community 
especially in science which pertains to tho as a citizen and ns an economic factor 
mechanical employments," But, on the whole Granted these conditions, thoio aic some labor 
equality of oppoitumty in a general liberal lendeia who would insist on graduation fiom 
education rather than special industrial educa- n trade school ns a lcquircment for cntian.ee 
tion was demanded. So the Trade Union into the respective occupations, and it ia hoped 
Congvesa of England at a congress hold in m this way to eliminate tho unskilled, inofii- 
1907 affirmed as its educational policy " a cicnt, and floating element Trom the working 
national system of education under full classes, 

papular control, free and secular from the The American Federation of Labor pay a 
primary school to the uinveisity " and " that considerable attention to questions of cduoa- 
secondnvy and technical education lie an essen- tion In 1903 a committee on education was 
tml part of every child’s education 11 But organized and has undertaken the considera- 
while technical and manual training have tion of the child labor, the apprenticcaliip 
always been welcomed, thcio was n tendency question, the effect on the wage earner of tho 
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graduates of tiade aohools, manual training 
schools. and schools of technology and industrial 
education. It has further lecommendcd the 
introduction into sahools of textbooks giving 
the modern, views oil social and econoinio 
questions such ns the importance of the laborer 
in society, and has recommended lectures by 
union representatives The committee lias 
also attempted to organize unions of tcachcis, 
but with little success (sec Teachers' Vol¬ 
untary Associations), and has opposed the 
low late of salaries and the use of political in¬ 
fluence to secure teaching positions In Eng¬ 
land the attitude of the trade unions is not so 
well defined While they were able in 1007 to 
pass the excellent resolution already refened 
to, qs recently as 1011, in a vote taken on the 
question of the abolition, of the half-time sys¬ 
tem, 116,573 votes were given against aboli¬ 
tion and only 20,033 in favor, an instance whore 
personal greed and selfishness triumphed over 
the broader and more liberal views of the 
majority of the union Jeadeis 

See further Industrial Education. 
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TRADES, EDUCATION FOR THE, IN 
AMERICA. — See Industrial Education, 

TRADITION —Tradition denotes both a 
process and thing As a noiill, it designates a 
doctrine which is ouricntly accepted in a 
community and which is handed on fiom 
generation to generation, being accepted on 
the authouty of its past cnriency rather than 
because of any independent examination and 
verification This use la often extended to 
covei any legend or story which is contin¬ 
uously handed down in a community, nre¬ 
spective of the amount of belief attaching to it. 
As a process, tradition has a wider meaning, 
being used to cover the entire operation of 
transmission by which a society maintains 
the continuity of its intellectual and moral 
life, As a faafc, tradition hay of course always 
been operative. As a conception, its influ¬ 
ence dates fiom the reaction against the ration¬ 
alism of the eighteenth century. Rationalism, 
especially in France, had maintained, either 
overtly or Implicitly, the desirability ol mak¬ 
ing a tabula rasa of all bcLicfs dcnved simply 
from the past and accepted from custom and 
social authority It upheld the ideal or a new 
construction of doctunes and institutions 
based upon conscious rational processes As 
against this conception, the “ traditionalists ” 


assorted the necessity of utilizing the corporate) 
and logically unproved beliefs of the past, and 
emphasized the educative value of institutions 
in continuously shaping all men's ideas and 
aspirations. The principle af social tradition 
was advanced from different points of view and 
in different interests by thinkers otherwise ns 
unlike ns Edmund Burke, De Mnistre, and 
Hegel, and was accepted, in a modified form, 
by radicals of the school of John Stuart Mill 
In contemporary dismission, it hna been 
absorbed in the larger topic of social influences. 

J D 

See Heredity, Social; Imitation. 

TRAINING, ATHLETIC, — One of the 

most important characteristics of the develop¬ 
ment of intercollegiate and inLcrscholastic 
athletics is the rapidly increasing importance 
attached to the systematic training of candi¬ 
dates for varsity teams A complete system 
of training comprises three parts 1 (1) coach¬ 
ing; (2) medical supervision, and (3) training 
tabic, 

The aonclnng is usually done by a professional 
who lias achieved a reputation as an expert 
performer He selects promising candidates, 
teaches tho technique of the sport, regulates 
the amount of work done by each athlete, and 
picks out the competitors for each contest 
A competent couch is a man of sterling char¬ 
acter who knows how to teach, he must have 
a clear conception of the cardinal principle 
that tho main object in athletics is the educa¬ 
tion and development of the individual, he 
must be willing to cooperate with the college 
officers in impressing upon students the impor¬ 
tance of making good their obligations to the 
educational stundaids of the institution. Un¬ 
fortunately, conches are usually engaged and 
paid by nthletio associations moie or less 
independent of collcgo authorities, and in 
many instances educational principles are 
sacrificed for athletic victory. The inordinate 
desire to win leads some coaches to demand so 
much work of athletes that they have not 
sufficient time and cncigy left to discharges 
their academic duties properly The solu¬ 
tion of this very impoitant problem lies in tho 
general adoption of the plan already in opera¬ 
tion in n few institutions where conches are 
appointed and paid by the institution on the 
same basis as instructors in other depni tments 
The social standing and pormancnco of tenure 
thus assured would attract strong college men 
to the coaching profession. 

The medical supcivision of students partici¬ 
pating in athletic contests is of gicnb impor¬ 
tance Tho practice oi employing a physician 
to examine all candidates for athletic teams, 
to cooperate with coaclics in regulating the 
amount of training required of candidates, 
and to give emergency treatment in accidents 
is now the general rule m colleges cind some 
secondary schools. The danger of serious 
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injury ia so great when weak or organically 
unsound young men indulge in violent exercise 
that oducational institutions should piovide 
adequate medical supervision in athletic 
training, 

The training tablo for athletes is an American 
institution, The object in furnishing A special 
diet for athletes in training is to bring the 
individual athlete to the highest point of 
physical efficiency This phase of athletic 
training had its origin in crude notions of the 
physiology of exercise enter turned by English 
professional runners who Game to the United 
States during the thud quarter of the last 
century. They believed that superfluous flesh 
constitutes the greatest obstacle to athletic 
efficiency because it induces fatigue and inter¬ 
feres with respiration Therefore, the early 
trainers sought to reduce weight by eliminating 
ns faT ns possible from the diet of athletes 
Introducing foods nnd liquids. Various 
modifications of a normal mixed diet have been 
advocated at different times by trainers and 
coaches, such as eating large quantities of raw 
menb or eggs because these foods are used by 
the organism m repairing and incicnsmg niusclo 
tissue, Experience and the influence oX prog¬ 
ress in the science of nutrition have resulted 
in the general adoption of rational dictnncs 
for athletes The diet furnished at the col¬ 
lege training tables to-day consists of a variety 
of simple food of the best quality, properly 
cooked and well served Pnstryj sweet desserts, 
salads, fancy dishes, tea, codec, and condiments 
arc excluded The cost of running a training 
table ia from ten to fifteen dollars a week for 
each individual The wisdom of running a 
tiaming table for the athletes on the various 
college teams has been questioned very seri¬ 
ously A number of the large univeisitics 
abolished this feature of training during the 
last few years wiLh entirely satisfactory results. 
This reform is a pent of a general movement to 
eliminate extravagance, undue specialization, 
nnd other abuses from college athletics, The 
reform movement is gaining impetus and will 
undoubtedly result in simpler and saner 
methods of tiaming» G. L SvI 
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TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
— See Teachers, Training op, section on 
England ; England, Education in. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS — Sec 
Teachers, Thaining of 

TRAINING SCHOOL,—Sec Teachers, 
Training op, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM 

TRANCE — A lethargic sleephko atato, 
occurring in hypnosis (see Hypnotism), in 
hysteria ( q.v ), and in other mental affectations, 
The condition may hat a few mi iluIqb, or hours, 
or several weeks. Although the individual 
does not lespond to oidinary stimuli, these arc 
pciceived, for they arc often remembered in the 
conscious waking state, It differs from som- 
nimbuhem, m which the acta a\c not con¬ 
sciously remembered except m a suspended 
somnambulistic state It also differs from 
stupor (gu) The hysterical and rnediumiatia 
trances are moic like the hypnotic conditions, 
although the individuals may remember the 
stimuli which were received during fcho tiaiicc, 
Often tho phenomenon of catalepsy (q u.) 
ia present. The condition may he brought 
about bv sudden emotional shocks In nervous 
individuals, and a mild dogico ia not infre¬ 
quently found in young girls nfc or about the 
age of puberty 8. I F, 

transcendental numbers , — 

There are several possible classifications of 
numbers, such ns prime and nonpnmo 
integers, integers and nonintegers, rational 
and hrational, and positive and negative. 
There ig also n classification into numbers 
that arc roots of algebraic equations with a 
finite nuinbei of terms with rational coefficients 
which numbers me designated as algebraic, and 
those that me noiuilgebiiue These latter 
arc known ni transcendental numbers . For 
example, the equation a tt 1 + h ?r -{- c *= 0 is im¬ 
possible if n, b, nnd c are rational, and so 
is any other similar algebtnic equation in 
which 7T is tho unknown quantity Ilenoe 
we say that tms a transcendental number It 
is because of this transcendence that it ig 
impossible to squaie the circle by tho use of the 
unmarked straightedge and the compasses. 
The subject docs not properly outer into 
secondary education as at present arranged 
in American schools, p. E. 8. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. —Taken genor- 
lcally, transcendentalism is a name for the 
philosophies that antithetical to empiricism 
{qu,) t that is, for theories that appeal to a 
principle or a reality that transcends or gooa 
beyond experience The fcoim received ita 
current technical use from ICant He made 
a distinction between the transcendental and 
the tiansccndent. The former signifies those 
a pnon principles which are necessary to the 
existence of a cognitive experience, that is to 
an experience that ean go beyond the assumed 
subjectivity of sensations and give them a 
lefercnce to objects To prove the necessity 
and the legitimacy of the transcendental in 
this sense is, one of the chief purposes of Kant's 
critical philosophy. ( The transcendent, on the 
other hand, is illegitimate, signifying a priori 
principles that do not enter into the constitu¬ 
tion of any possible experience. The Ideas 
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q! God, the Universe (as a real completed 
objective whole) and a spiritual goal substance 
constituting the Self are tlie leading tran¬ 
scendent conceptions. Aa Kant's successors 
attempted to break down this opposition, the 
philosophies of Fichte, Schclhng, and Ilegel 
arc often called transcendentalism. In 
Amen Can thought, Emerson, Alcott, and the 
group of writers loosely associated with them 
are known as the New England Tran seen den¬ 
tal ists In spint ( they. were not so much 
opposed to empiricism in ila technical senso 
as to intellectual Philistinism and to convert 
tionnlism expressed in social, moral, and reli¬ 
gious beliefs. J. D, 

TRANSFER OF PRACTICE.—See Habit; 
also Formal Discipline, etc. 

TRANSFERS — Sec REcemns and Rf>- 
pouts. 

TRANSLATING. — Sec Latin in toe 
School, Giieek in the School 

TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS —See 
Consolidation op Schools, Ruhal School 
Pug nLEM 

TRANSVAAL, — See South Africa, Edu¬ 
cation in 

TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY, LEX¬ 
INGTON, KY, — The oldest institution of 
higher learning west of the Allcghaiuoa, waa 
founded in 1709, and was the result of a union 
of Transylvania Seminary and Kentucky 
Academy, the formei clmitered in 1783, and 
the latter chartered in 1794. In 1S65 Tran¬ 
sylvania University and Bacon Collage were 
consolidated as Kentucky University The 
institution bore the name of Kentucky Uni¬ 
versity until 190S, when the name Transyl¬ 
vania University was resumed. 

Henry Clay was a professor in tho Law 
College from 1804 to 1807, and a CuraLor 
of the University until his death Jefferson 
Davis, Albert Sidney Johnston, Justice John 
M. Harlan, and many oLhcr men of national 
fame, ale among the alumni of the institution. 
The administration of Horace Holley, from 
IBIS to 1827, and that of Henrv B, Bascom. 
from 1842 to 1840, were periods of unusual 
piospcnty During the regency of John B 
Bowman, 1866 to 1878, a large increase was 
made in fchc endowment funds. Recently a 
quarter of a million dollars was raised for tho 
endowment by President R H. Crossfiekl 
(1008), and a campaign for S300,00Q m addi¬ 
tional funds is now under wny. During tho 
last session the enrollment of students was 
about six hundred. R. II. C 

TRAPEZUNTIUS, GEORGIUS (1305- 
1484). — A Greek immigrant to Italy at fcho 


time of the Renaissance He waa introduced 
by FilcUo (q v ) to Yittonno da Feltro (q v ) 
who taught him Latin in return for Greek So 
skillful waa the teacher and so apt the pupil 
that Trapezuntius became one of. the finest 
Ciceronian stylists of his day. He taught Greek 
in Vittonno’a school at Mantua. He later 
became n papal secretary Tie translated a 
number of Greek works into Latin, including 
Aristotle's Rhelorii, Problems, and Be Ani- 
malibus, and Plato's Lam . In the controversy 
winch raged round the merits of Plato and 
Aristotle, Trapezuntius was an Aristotelian 
Qnd made an attack on Bessarion (Contra 
Calumnialorem Platoms ). 
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YoiaT, G Die Wiederbelcbuno dej AJnMWcfien Alter- 
//lions, oder das mie JahrhMudert dm Humanwnw, 
Vol II, pp. 137-143 (Berlin, lS03 ) 

V/oodWaud, w II VtlJoriTiD do Fellre (CumbniigD, 
1005 ) 

TRAPP, ERNST CHRISTIAN (1745-1818). 
— German pedagogue of the Philanthropimst 
(g y.) school, born at Dragc, near Itzcboo 
(Holstein), studied at Gottingen. In 1777 
ho became n. teacher in Bnsedow'a Philnnfchro- 
pmum in Dessau, In 1779 he was called as 
professor of pedagogy to the University of 
Ilallc, but his woik there was unsuccessful, 
and he resigned in 1783 Some years later, 
when Campe (q u) was called to Brunswick 
to reorganize the schools bhcic, Trapp followed 
him nnd was appointed professor and member 
of the school board (1786). The work of tho 
board, however, met with great opposition, 
chiefly owing ta the radical ichgious views of 
Trapp and Campo. In 1700 the board was 
abolished, and Trapp retired with a pension to 
Wolf cub lit tel, where he died. His chief work 
ia Versuch einer PddagogiK, Berlin, 1780 

F M. 
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Fuitzscu, Th, E Chr > Trapp, amn Leien urvd aeina 
Lehre (Dresden, 1DO0 ) 

Gundbl Lcben und TVirlen 23. Chr, Trapp, (Leip¬ 
zig, 1802) 

TRAP PIS T ORDER, EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF. — See CiSTEnciANa, Educational 
Activity of. 

TRAVEL —See Excursions, School; 
Gentry and Nojiles, Education of, Thayel- 
ino as Education 

TRAVELING AS EDUCATION —Prob¬ 
ably tha origins of traveling as education are 
ta be found in pilgrimages and in the household 
education of nobles in the Mitldlo Ages, then in 
the wanderings of students aHer the foundation 
of the early universities (see Bacchants), also in 
the customs or the apprentices — tho Wander- 
jahre —• and, finally, in the revival of antiquity 
and the desire to see the famous places where the 
ancients had lived in Romo mid elsewhere, and 
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to collect nitinuscripts arid other memorials of The educational influence of travel was not 
ancient times. A contributory ground of travel confined bo tho olussical student and scholar 
was. tko wish. q{ the no hies and gentry to mo vo in The nobles and gentlemen (q.v. ), beginning 
the midst of the polish and culture of courb hfe, Under the influences of Duke Humphrey of 
different from their own, especially in Italy Gloucester (1391-1447) and afterwards under 

Pilgrimages, of course, are of very ancient date, Ilcnty VII, and then continuously, made the 
anlarc onaraGteri&tio of oriental religions The Grand Tour, including, at any rate, Franco 
education in nobles' houses led to traveling, Hud Italy. Tho influences from these travels 
directly, when the mansion or court was m a showed themselves m two educational direc- 
foreign country, and mdiiectly when it became tionS, (1) ill the development of courtly 
nccessmy ior the young noble to acquire* for- manners, and the literature of mannerB (see 
cign languages Tins household education Manners and Mouals, Education in), — 
was a feature of the education of both sons especially through the Italian texts and English 
and daughters of nobles. The 11 English translations of the Corlegiano of the Count 
Nation” in the University of Paris, and of Buldassnrc Caatighoiic (translated by Sir 
Bohemia and tho considerable number of Thomas Iloby, 15GI), and of the Gfafafco of 
English graduates at Padua illustrate this Giovanni della Casa (tinnslntcd by Robert 
phase of traveling as education. The Col- Peterson, 1570); (2) the travels abroad led tg 
foguia of Peter Ivlosellanus and of others the educational study of foreign languages (see 
show the importance of the fairs at Leipzig. Modern Language^ Histohv op the Teach- 
otc.,inthc bringing of lesouicesto thetiavolocl ino op). Thus we aie told that John Leland 
student fur from home, by moiclmnts visiting u not only perfected his former studies in the 
the fair from foreign countnes. Greek and Latin tongues but also acquired 

But the beginning of traveling na education, great knowledge in the French, Itnhim, and 

in the recognized sense of the term, took place Spanish languages. So also, with regard to 

in Italy, and naturally with tho Revival of linguistic acquisition of the Elizabethans, Sir 

Learning centering round Lntm and Greek, Philip Sidney is n typical ease, Further 

nil who wished to receive the inspiration of the must be mentioned the accounts of the history, 

[jdiius lo cl in studies of antiquity, and also customs, and nntiqmtieB of foreign countries, 

tho advantage of the environment of the brought into existence to lecorcl the experi- 
culture of the Italian ducnl comts, tunrcd ta onccs of traveler, mid to meet the wants of 
visit Italy, although othei countries were piospectivc travelers Thus in 1549, William 
added in the " Grand Tour" of the young Thomas aftei five yeais' residence in Italy 
nobles, and geutry. One Englishman, in. the published his History of Italy, tr book full of 
middle of the fifteenth century, Reynold interest for the young English gentleman. 
Chichele, went to Italy, and stayed there as Thomas Qiao wrote nn Italian Grnnunni. 
rector of the University of Ferrara. Then Sir Thomas Hoby wrote a diary of lug travels, 
followed the group of gcholavg, Grey, Free, which is extant in mnnuscnpt, from which 
Flemmmg, Guuthorpc, and Tiptoft, all of Professor Sir W. Raleigh ^ivcs extracts in hia 
whom, ns Einstein remarks, came under the edition of Hoby'a translation of Cnstighone'a 
influence of Guarino of Verona, thon soltlcd Corlegiano, Another distinct species of hter- 
at Feirara, under the protection oi the ducal nture brought into existence wus the series of 
house oTEste Selling and Hadley went to Italy writings on the art of travel. Beckmann has 
in 1464. Then enme 111? Italian journeys of enumerated nineteen Latin treatises published 
Thomas Lmaore, William Grocyn, and Thomas in Germany in the last half of the sixteenth and 
Latimer in the last quarter of the fifteenth beginning of the seventeenth centuries, of 
century. With the ugt of Erasmus and Colafc, which one was tvanElated into English as 
educational tuivcling had bccomo an institution. 77ie Traveler of Jerome Turler, 1675 
Thomas Fuller stjitca that it was the fashion But England had its own protagonists of 
in King Hemy VIII’s reign to select M promis- travel as part of general education Not to 

ing pregnancies " yearly from the universities mention the vast litemtuie of records of ndven- 
" to send them abroad nfc the King’s expense.” turous seamanship (see Geography, History 
It is said that John Leland was thus sent to of the Teaching of, Hakluyt, R.), thegenu- 
Paris, where he emne under tile influence of me adventurous traveler was well represented 
Budreus, Sylvius Faber, Paulus AJniriiUs, and in English by Fynes Moiyson, who traveled 
Ruellus, and then having learned methods oT between 1501 and 1595, and published a folio 
inquiry with regard to Homan and Grecian of 000 pages, An Itinerary, written by Fynes 
antiquities, became library keeper to King Moryson, gent,, first in the Latin Tongue, and 
Henry VIII, and was appointed the King's then translated by him into English, containing 
antiquary He was given a roving commission his fen yea res Iravcli through Ike fwetoe rloroimons 
to search after England's antiquities and of Germany, Bohmerland, Sweitserland, Nether - 
M to peruse the libraries of nil cathedrals, abbeys, land, Denmarke , Poland, Italy , Turkey , France, 
priories, colleges, etc., as also all places wheicin England, Scotland , and Ireland Moryson 
records, writing^ and secrets of antiquity was an M A. of Cambridge, Tom Caryat. the 
wore leposited/’ equ. af q. clergyman, wu>te tin account oi hiB 
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travels, which lie took in 1638, which is most 
noteworthy for itg contents ns well ns its 
title, Coryat's Crudities hastily gobled up in 
Jive month's Travells in France, Savoy, Italy, 
Rhetia commonly called the Orisons country, 
Helvetia alias Switzerland, some ’parts of High 
Germany and the Netherlands ; newly digested 
in the hungry aire of Odcomhe in the county of 
Somerset and nou> dispersed to the nourishment 
of the travelling members of this kingdom 
(quarto of 655 pages) AmongsL the earlier 
great literary men whose pioht from Italian 
travel is icflccted m their writings were 
Chaucer, Martin Luther, Rabelais, Cervantes, 
Montaigne, du Bellny, Milton, Sn Henry 
Wptton, Evelyn, and as artists, Rubens, 
Inigo Jones, and Velasquez (sec H. N. 
Mniigliam, The Booh of Italian Tiavel) 

Amongst the early English books on tha 
art of tiavel were the following 1 (1) Sir 
Robert Dallmgton, Master of the Charter¬ 
house. A Method for Travel showed by taking 
the view of France as it stood in the year of 
out Loid 1593, London (7 1G0G) (2) Thomna 

Palmer, An Essay of the Means how to make 
our Travels i!7iJo Foreign Countries the more 
profitable and honourable, London, 1G0G. (3) 

James Howell, Instructions for Forreine Travell 
shewing by what cours and zn what compasse of 
time, one may take an exact survey of the King- 
dotn s and sfates of Christendoms and amue at 
the practicall knmoledne of the Languages to 
good Purpose, 1642 and 1660 (4) J, Gnilhard, 

The Compleal Gentleman , 1678, who had him¬ 
self been much abroad ns traveling tutor 
The tutor, he says, must be a scholar, a trav¬ 
eler of gentle bleeding, "must have seen the 
world and frequented Courts, and must bo 
communicative, not dull or silent" 

The subject of the educational value of 
travel attracted the attention of English writers 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
opinions as to the balnnea of merits and de¬ 
merits being divided. Thus Ascham in 1570, 
in the Scholemaster , is strongly of opinion that 
it is better to read Castiglionc's Cortegiano in 
England than to visit Italy and nrn the risk of 
becoming Romanized and " Italianated ". For 
the proverb says: Inglcso ilalianalo c un diabolo 
incarriato If undertaken at all, tlie pupil 
aliould bo accompanied by a responsible tutor, 
Mule ns ter {Positions, 1581) thinks the gentle¬ 
man better at home with a library and " stand¬ 
ing studies " than with ,r stirrmg residence J 1 
abroad Bishop Joseph Hall m Quo Vadis 
id adverse to the youth tiavcling. thinking 
the risks too great, On the other hand, 
Purchaa in his Pilgrims , 1026, is strongly 
favorable, and Robert Burton in the Anatomy 
of Melancholy (1621) says there is ,f no bettci 
physia for a melancholy man than a change of 
ayre and variety of places to travell abroad 
and see fashions,UndcT proper safeguards 
Penchnm ( Compleal Gentleman, 1622) com¬ 
mends traveling as a part of the gentleman's 


education. On the whole, from the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuiy onwards Shake¬ 
speare's view has obtained ns to the danger 
that ,f Home-keeping youths" may lmvc 
" cvci homely wits " All the books on gentle¬ 
men's educnLion from Penchnm on to Viccsi- 
mus Knox (Libcml Education, 1781) contain 
at least a chapter On Travel Many reproduce 
the substance of Lord Bacon's esBay, Of 
Travel, which lays stress on methods of obtain¬ 
ing educational profit fiom traveling, for it is a 
M going to School n Thcic must do a tutor; 
the languages of the countries must be learned; 
diaries bclcept; maps and histories studied, 
and association with intelligent and respoi^ible 
foreigners should be cultivated at Lhe time, and 
kept up on returning home By such methods 
travel is tendered educational, In addition, it is 
to be remembered that Bince the, gentleman's 
travel often spreads over a yem or two, or even 
longci, the Grand Tour wns expected to be the 
occasion, at various suitable towns, to get train¬ 
ing! ndancing, wrestling,fencing,and "riding the 
Great Horse, The noble traveler, too, frequent 
ly stayed at Padua or Montpellier to study medi¬ 
cine, and at Orleans or Angers to study civil law, 

In recent years the idea of educational travel 
has been brought fioin the sphere of Lhe young 
gentleman'E education to become a method of 
the people's schools. The application of the 
idea to fcchuolB is not new. Thus, ViUorino 
da Peltrc (who was at Mantua from 1423 till 
1446) took his pupila on a school journey to 
the Castle of Goito, m the summer heat, In 
a j harming colloquy, entitled Iter et Eqwus , 
J L Vives in. 1530 gives a dialogue between 
scholars set free on a holiday from school, 
making n journey on horseback together to 
Boulogne from Paris, and gives expression to a 
love of nature in the liver, the nightingale, 
the goldfish, the scent of flowers, and the whole 
flense of refreshment. Milton in his Tractate 
(1644) throws into literary form one of the 
most striking educational parts of the Tractate 
In speaking of travel, far the English youth 
" in those vernal seasons of the year " to ride 
out in companies to all quarters of the land, 
"learning and observing all places of strength, 
all commodities of building and of sod, for 
towns and tillage, harbours, and ports of 
trade," not only on land but to proceed to 
sea, u to the navy to learn there also, wliat 
they can in the practical knowledge of sailing 
and of sea-fight," F, W. 

For the modern aspect bbb Excubbiuns, 
School, 
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TRAVELING MUSEUMS. — Sec Museums chief work is his German History in the Nine¬ 

teenth Centnry l of which ho completed five 
TRAVELING SCHOOLS —See CiuUULAT- volumes, leaching to the year 184S (Leipzig, 

inq Schools; Moving Schools, Wales, 1879-1694), It is characterized by a vigoious 

EnuoAfiON in f»tyle and an intensely patriotic spint, but also 

by cxlicme partisan ship, 

TRAVELING TEACHERS. — The travel- Other walks of lus arc: Ihsloncal and 
ing or itinerant teacher who moved from place Political Essays (Leipzig, 1865), Zchn Jahic 

to place and gave instruction so long as pupils deutscher JC&mpfe (Ten Years of German 

ana pay wcie forthcoming was a product of Conjlicis, 1865-1874), Dcr Soziahsmns und 

the Middle Ages. Sometimes such a teacher seine Gonner (Socialism and its Friends, Ber- 

was compelled to travel through inability to lin, 1875), etc. EM 

obtain a license and recognition from eccle¬ 
siastical or municipal authorities; sometimes, TREMOR.—An increased motility phe- 
and this case was the most frequent, the Unveb nomcnon, not usually under the control of the 
ing teacher was a wandering scholai who would will Tha trcmois tiro indicative of disease 
halt for a while to repnii his tosoiiyccs and of the central nervous system and me relied, 
would leave as unceremoniously as he arrived, upon for the; diagnosis of the lesions Tremors 
(Sec Bacchants) Another type, however, arc coarse (of large groups of muscles), lino 
arose later, when the desire to piovide eduen- (of small gioups, or of individual muscles), 
fcional facilities became more established fibiiUniy (of single fibers), slow (two to 

While it was simple enough to appoint a a second), and quick (over six a second), 

teacher and establish a school in a town, S. I F. 

village, or district when tha population wns 

not scattered, where it was widely dispersed, TRENDELENBURG, FRIEDRICH ADOLF 
and traveling, for childien at any rale, wns (1802-1872) — German philologist and phi- 

E rcclucled hv distance, climate, and mituinl losophci', born at Eutii^ studied philology and 
ameis, arrangements were frequently made to philosophy at the University of Kiel, then 
secure the services of n traveling teacher, at Leipzig under Gottfried Hermann, and 
Such foi example was, nnd m some cases still finnlly at 13ei 1m, where the philologists 
is, the practice in Finland, Norway, Sweden, Doeckh and Bufctmann ancl the philosopher 
Wales, and the north of Scotland, paibe of Schlckci in a chcr (q v) were his teachers, Fioin 
Australia, and in colonial America, (See 1826 to 1833 he wns employed as tutor to a 
Charity School; Divided School, Moving nephew of the Prussian Minister of Education 
School, and the articles on the countries Altenefccm, aftei which lie wub appointed 
lefcrred to ) At piesent the traveling teacher piofessov extiaordinary at the University of 
survives in rural districts as the district Berlin In 1837 he lccoivcd n call to the 
supervisor, the tiaveling supervisor, and University of ICiel, but in older to keep him 
teachers of special subject, who either visit in Berlin he ivna advanced to an ordinary 
school continuously, oi only pay occasional piofcssorship of practical plnLosophy and 
visits to intioduco new subjects. pedagogy, which position lie occupied until 

his death lie lectured on the histoiy of 
TKE1TSCHKE, HEINRICH VON (1834- philosophy, particularly the works of Plato 
1896) —German hiatoimn, was born in Dreg- nnd Aristotle, on logic, ethics, pedagogy, and 
den and studied from 1951 to 1855 at the psychology. From 1835 to 1866 lie wnH algo 
universities of Bonn, Leipzig, Tubingen, and a vnembei of tlio Wmenschajthche Pnlfmgs- 
Hcidelbcig. He began to lecture on history commission, or Bom cl of Examine is for the 
In Leipzig in 185S and wns appointed pi ofessor highci schools of Pmggift, and a6 such ho 
in Freiburg in 1803 In 1806, owing to his exerted gieat influence on the pedagogical and 
sympathies with Prussia m her war with Aus- philosophical pyopaiaticm of secondary Bchool 
triii, he leTfc Baden and went to Beilin, where teachers In 1846 he was made a member of the 
he undertook the publication of the Preussische Beilin Academy of Sciences, from 1849-1851 ho 
Jahrbiiciier, which he diicctcd until 18S9 was a rcpiescntativc in the Prussian legislntuic 

The aanic year he became professor at the Trcudelcnbui g’s philosophy was based on 
UmversiLy of ICini, the following year he was that of Aristotle IBs first publication 
called to Heidelberg, and finally, in 1874, to (Leipzig, 1826) wns on Plato's Theoiy of Ideas 
Borlm, where lie taught until his death and Numbers explained from Aristotle lie Lhei\ 
From 1870 to 1S8S he was a member of the published a ticatise on the Categories of 
Reielistag, belonging Hist to the liberal and Aristotle (Beilin, 1833), and an excellent cdi- 
lator to the moderate conservative party, tion of the same philosopher's book De Ammo, 
lie vj aa an ardent admirer of Bismarck and (Jena, 1633) This was followed by his 
supported Jiimmhis fights against the socialists Elcmenta logices Armtotelece (Berlin, 1836, 
as well aa in his colonial policy, He was very 0th ed , 1002, Eng transl, 1881), nnd Erlail- 
brillinnt ns a lecturer and writer and enjoyed terungen zu den Elemenlm dcr Anstotehschen 
great popularity among the students. Ilia LogiJc (1842, 3d, ed., 1876). Hia Logische 
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Untersuchunocn (1840) find Die logische Fuige 
in Hegels System (1843) arc directed against 
Hegel, In his Histonsehe Beilrdge zur Phi¬ 
losophic (Historical conlnbuhons to Philosophy, 

3 vols , 1840-1867) f he defines his position 
toward Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Ilcibart. In I860 lie published his Nalurrechl 
auf deni Giunde der Elhik In 1805 he became 
involved in a controversy with ICuno Fischer, 
which caused the publication of ICuno Fischer 
und sem ICant (I860). Ilis addresses in the 
Academy of Sciences and rt number of smaller 

r japeis. mostly on educational topics, are coL 
cctcd in his ICleine Schriften (1B71). F. M, 
Raferencea — 

Donitz, Herm^NN. Zur Erinnenmo an F A. Tren¬ 
delenburg (Berlin, 1672 ) 

BnvruaciiEXj E, C L Adolf Trendelenburg. (Berlm, 
1873 ) 

TRENT COLLEGE, ENGLAND, — See 
College, English ; Giiamma.ii Schools, 
Public Schools 

TREVISA, JOHN — Sec Anglo-Nohman 
Schools, Black Death 

TRIAL AND ERROR METHOD — See 
Ability, General and Special, Tests, 
also Phactice Cuuve 

TRIER, UNIVERSITY OF — A univcisity 
established in the oldest city of Geimany in 
the year 1473, a bull of Pope Nicholas IV 
having been gv noted as caily aa Feb, 2, 1454 
Trier thus belongs to the second group of 
German universities, with Gieifswftlcl (145G), 
Basle, Freiburg i, Di,, Ingolstacit, Mainz, 
Tubingen, Wittenberg, and Fiankfurt-an-dei 
Odoi (150G) P half of which mo no longer m 
existence, The papal privileges secured by 
the Aichbishop of Trior, who solved ns chan- 
ceUoi of the univevBity, weic sold by him to the 
city for 2000 gulden, The city having assumed 
the patronage of tho institution, it issued mi 
announce men t in 1472 that r numbei of 
teachers had been engaged, and instmction 
seems to have been begun m the following year 
Tho institution was so weak, however, that 
it became extinct three or four years later. 
It was vesurreeled n\ the year 1489, but never 
attained any special prominence, and came to 
an end in 1707 R T,, Jit, 
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TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING — 

The first definite trace that we have of tng- 
onometry is in the papyrus of Ahrneg ( q,u ) 
In this there is mentioned the scgl, which seems 
to have been equivalent to tho cosine of the 
angle of slope of an edge of a pyinmid, with 
respect to a diagonal of the base, Thcic is, 
however, plenty of evidence of angle measure 


before this time, as witnpss the two fragments 
of astiolabes in the Babylonian collection of 
the Butish Museum, and the constancy of 
angle of slope (about 52°) in the pyramids of 
the fourth millennium b c 

In Greece the matlwmiitics was largely 
Egyptian and Babylonian before the fifth 
century, even in the schools of Thalea and 
Pythagoras With Anaximander (g u) the 
rapluonl tieatment of the spherical triangle! 
cgius, and ho also erected tho Hist gnomon, 
the shadow of which must have suggested tho 
idea of tho cotangent relation, although tho 
idea was never carried out in Greek mathe¬ 
matics. The Greeks used a primitive trigo- 
nometiy only foi astronomical purposes, and 
Hippaiclms (gv) calculated a table of chords 
for use in astronomy Heron (g v) gave 
several formulas in surveying that seem to have 
been of Egyptian origin, but they can lmidly 
be called trigonometric, Ptolemy, who died 
c 169 a D lf gives ub out earliest knowledge or 
the method of computing choids We have, 
therefore, among the Giceka a rudimontaiy 
trigonometry in which the uhoicl is the only 
function used, and which wns employed solely 
for astronomical purposes, The Hindus also 
used their piinutivo Uigonometry only m 
astronomy, but instead of using chorda of 
angles they omploycd hair chords, which gave 
rise to the sine. They also used what is 
equivalent to the modem cosine and the obso¬ 
lete veised sine, The Arnba joined the mathe¬ 
matics of tho Greeks and Hindus, using both 
the chords of the former and the half chords of 
the latter They piefeircd the half chord, 
however, and developed a good woiking tiig- 
onoinctry with tliiB as tlie fund ament al func¬ 
tion Al Dattn.ni (877-927), the Ptolemy of 
the Arabs, distinguished nlso two kinds of 
shadows, tnc mnbra recta, which finally became 
the cotangent, and the umbra versa, which 
became the tangent Abul \Vcfa (960-998) 
computed tables with groat care, and began 
a systematic an aiigcnicnt of the theorems and 
pi oofs of trigonometry, thus laying the foun¬ 
dations for an independent science lie was 
Lhe first to make use of the unit radius, the 
Greeks Having combined the decimal and 
duodecimal hnaes in a radius of 120 Nasir 
Ecldin (bom 1201) wrote the first work in 
winch plane and spherical trigonometry ap- 

E narfl as a science by itself lie wag a Peisian 
ut he wiotc at Bagdad, He begins with the 
right triangle as we do at piesent, and haa tho 
sine theorem at the beginning of hia treatment 
of the oblique tiiangle, as is still the case, 
Regiomontanus (1436-1476) is generally 
credited with, having rounded the science of 
trigonometry in Europe. As a matter of fact, 
he took most of hia trigonomctiy from the 
Arabs, but he should have the credit of pre¬ 
senting tins in a form available for European 
scholars, Hia Dc Tnangulis omminodu 
Libn Quinque, written in 1464 and printed at 
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Nuiemberg in 1533, h(id a great influence 
Among other Europeans who did much to 
establish the scionce may be mentioned Coper- 
mo us (1473-1543), who seeing first to have 
used the secant; Rheticus (1514-1570), his 
pupil, who made the secant generally known, 
who was tho first to make a single table of till 
six [unctions. Mid who first adopted the flemi- 
quadrantal arrangement of tho tables; Vifeto 
(q.V t 1540-1003), who knew the relation of 
ain nx to ain x and oos Albert Girard 
(1595-1032), who recognized the value of 
abbreviations for aino, tangent, and secant; 
Finck (1561-1646), who discovered the impor¬ 
tant formula 

a b _ tan $ (A + R) . 

a — b lan £ (A — B) 1 

Fitiscua (1561-1013), whose trigonometry 
(1569) contains the addition formulas; Napier 
(1550-1617), Bngga (1561-1631), and Spcidel 
(died m 1646), with their groat work in log¬ 
arithms 

In brief we may say that theic me traces 
of trigonometry m Babylon and Egypt, that 
tho Greeks and Hindus had a veiy crudo 
trigonometry that they U3cil in astronomy; 
fclmt the Arabs developed tho subject na a 
separate science; that it became established 
in Europe by tho seventeenth century, the 
computations involved being simplified by the 
invention of logarithms, and the necessity for 
these computations contributing indeed to this 
invention Sinoo 100Q tho science has become 
more analytic, particularly since tho develop¬ 
ment of a good symboliam 

Educationally, trigonometry rcpiescnta on 
the one hand a valuable line of applications, 
na in tho mensuration of heights and distances, 
in surveying, and in engineering of all kinds 
On the other hand, it is a distinct line of 
nnalysiB, resulting in nn interesting mngc of 
abstract theory, as when it is used to solve the 
oubic equation, The tendency on the part of 
the mathematician is toward tho analytic side, 
while the practical teacher finds the applica¬ 
tions the more vnluablo in the schoolroom. 
The science requires very littlo preliminary 
work in geometry if only the ordinary appli¬ 
cations arc taken,, and hcnco it is sometimes 
asserted that it should replace most of geom¬ 
etry in the high schools. In the United States 
it ia usually nn elective subject in. the third or 
fourth school year of the four-year high school, 
being taken by students preparing to enter 
technological schools of college grndo, 

The following points arc at present discussed 
in relation to the teaching of the subject.— 
hlny trigonometry not properly break into 
tho course in plane geometry just after the 
study of si mi lar figures 7 The obj ecli on is that 
the Line of reasoning of the two sciences is 
radically different. The argument in favor 
of the plan is that interest is added and that 


the practical needs of geometry me more 
evident. 

May the immediately practical part of 
trigonometry bo joined with similar parts of 
algebra to form a workshop course for technical 
high schools that shnii take the placo of oui 
present algebra and geometry? Tho objec¬ 
tion is that the student will have no 
mathematical background, no store of the 
potentially practical The argument in its 
favor is that it will capture the interest of an 
intellectually lower typo of mmd that needs to 
bo held longer in school than it is at present 
Is it not possible to rearrange the work in 
Lri go no me try sa ns to put the immediately 

f jracticnl first, and all of the nbstract < theory 
asb, to tho and of securing such an interest 
m the former ag to insuro bettor work in the 
latter ? Tina has not sufficiently occupied the 
attention of those who plan the couisog, os 
will be scon by an examination of some of the 
current textbooks. 

Is it not possible to concentrate the atten¬ 
tion on the sine, cosine, tangent, and cotangent, 
letting the secant and cosecant be forgotten, 
ns has been the case with the versed bitig and 
Governed sine 7 If we consider tho status of 
these functions when we have logarithms to 
assist in computation, it will be seen that they 
have lost most of their practical value. 

Is it not possible to introduce n very ele¬ 
mentary form of trigonometry, based on pro¬ 
portion, in the eighth grade, tnat shall cicate 
an. interest in mathematics before the pupil 
begins the more serious woik of the ninth 
sohool year 7 This 1ms been done, although 
not generally under this name, and it is possible 
that a mixture of the utilitarian parts of mathe¬ 
matics at that time may prove to bo of value 
later. 

The question of the definitions of the func¬ 
tions aa ratios inatend of lines seems settled, 
The old line-values are useful for some pur¬ 
poses to-day, but the latio concept is the moio 
workable one, 

There is no reason why tho high school 
should not gwe a good course in trigonometry 
and surveying, as elective work The subjeot 
is not difficult, and tho applications aro nu¬ 
merous, valuable, and interesting 

D. E a 

TRIMMER, MRS SARAH (1741-1810),— 
Writer on education, author of books for tho 
young, and promoter of Sunday schools She 
was the daughter of John Joshua ICirby, a 
painter of Ipswich He wiote on perspective 
and wns appointed teacher of tlio subjeot to 
the PrmcQ of Wales (aftenvards. George III), 
who repaid his services by making liim olerk 
of the works at ICdw Palace. ICirby leTt 
Ipswich when his daughter (born on Jan, G, 
1741) was fourteen At the house of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds she attracted the attention 
of Dr Johnson by lior knowledge of Milton. 
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In 1762 sho married James Trimmer of Old 
Brentford, to whom. Bhe bore twelve children 
u In the education of her dnughfceis ghc had 
but little assistance, teaching them many 
things herself and putting them in the way 
to improve themselves by directing them to 
books for any information for which they might 
be desirous, The education of her sons also 
was in a groat measure directed by her, their 
classical studies excepted n For the use of 
hoi littlo pupils she wrote an Easy Introduction 
lo the Knowledge of Nature, which her friends 
persuaded her to publish. (Tho dedication is 
dated Dec, 12, 1790.) 

From the time when Mrs Trimmer ,r turned 
author M tho history of hci life is little more 
than the history of her wutings A complete 
catalogue of her works would have at least 
thirty items These include (1) Instructive 
Htories, (2) Picture books for nurseries; 
(3) Textbooks for Charity Schools; (4) The 
Teacher's Assistant, (5) Directions for the estnb* 
liahment and management of Sunday schools; 
(6) Pamphlets and pcuodicala advocating 
cduantion on Church principles 

(1) Though the moral tales did not exhibit 
any skill in character drawing, they were very 
successful The most successful was tho 
Fabulous Histories designed for the Instruction 
of Children respecting their Treatment of 
Animals (1786), of which, under the title 
History of the Robins , there were many editions, 
There is an abridgment on the market even 
now, both in England and in America (2) The 
picture books, about a dozen in number, 
consisted of engravings (rather well done) of 
scones m histoiy, ancient and modern, snored 
and profane, with desoiiptive letterpress 
(3) For charity schools there was n whole 
series, from a spoiling book to sciipture lessons, 
moral instruction from the Bible, and exem¬ 
plary talcs, (4) In the three volumes of the 
Teacher's Assistant the lessons of tins scries 
were divided into sections, each followed by 
a cateahism on the matter. The circulation 
of the Assistant and of the books on which it 
was based received a great impetus from their 
adoption by the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge (5) Mis. Triminer was ono 
of the earliest emulators of ILaikos (qo). 
In June, 1786, Sunday schools, of which she 
must have been the chief founder, wcie opened 
at Old Bientford; in November she " had the 
unexpected honor of attending" the Queen, 
who had conceived the ff pious desire of estab¬ 
lishing ,f similar schools at Windsor; in March 
(1787) ehc published the (Economy of Chanty , 
offering guidance to Indies who wished to 
follow the royal example; and in the succeed¬ 
ing years she was often invited to give practical 
help, (G) Monthly from May, 1802, to August, 
1805, then quarterly to September, 1806, 
Mrs. Trimmer published The Guardian t of 
Education for the purpose or advancing 
ff Christian education founded immediately 


on the Scriptures and the SQcrcd offices of tho 
Church of England,” Sho discontinued the 
periodical in order to find time for another 
effort having the same purpose. — A Compara¬ 
tive View of Ihe New Plan of Education promul¬ 
gated by Mr, Joseph Lancaster . . and of 

the System of Christian Education founded by 
our Pious Forefathers (November, 1805) 
This appears to have been the last of her 
books, She died suddenly on Dec, 15, 1810 

Mrs Trimmer was not such a great woman 
as she thought sho was, but if she was not very 
clever, she was prodigiously industrious; if 
she was rather bigoted, she was sincerely 
religious, she was a devoted mother, a kind 
mistress, a almritable neighbor, and an honest 
patriot D Sa. 
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Evlmon, JJAvru Mrs Trimmer, Educational Hecord 
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Sonic Account of tf\c Life and Writings of Mrs Tmimer 
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TRINIDAD — Sen West Indies, Educa¬ 
tion' in the Smalleh Islands op 

TRINITY C OLLEGE, DUBLIN. — Sec 

Dublin University, Ireland, Education in 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DURHAM, NC, — 
An institution which grew out of Umon Insti¬ 
tute, an academy founded by Methodists and 
Quakers in 1838-1S40, The Institute, which 
in 1861 became the Normal College, served 
as a training school for teachers foi tho common 
school system of the state, established in 1940, 
and as a college for the Methodist denomina¬ 
tion, As a training college it was brought into 
connection with tho state and the governor 
and superintendent of common schools becamo 
president and secretar 3 r ox officio of tho trustees 
oT Normal College The right to giant degrees 
was obtained in 1853 In 1851 the Noith 
Carolina, Conference indorsed the Normal 
College, In 1359 a new charter was obtained, 
by which Normal College became Trinity 
College, and the conference was empowered 
to elect trustees, a right extended in 1801 to 
the Western North Carolina Conference and 
the alumni. Great advance v r as made by tho 
college under tho presidency of John Franklin 
Crowell, elected in 1887 The curriculum 
was modernized by the intio due lion of tho 
elective system, new departments wcic created, 
and the faculty was increased. He aimed to 
bring the college into closer touch with the 
new economic and social forces then rising in 
the South. Most significant were the removal 
of the college m 1892 from Randolph County 
to Durham, a manufacturing center that waa 
in 18G5 a small rural community, and the 
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beginning of niv endowment, President Crow¬ 
ell's work, however, was hampered by lack 
of resources In 1094 he resigned and was 
succeeded by Rev. John C, Kilgo, in whose 
admltus trail on the standards q[ scholarship 
were raised, and Trinity Park School (Durham) 
was founded in 1898 ns a preparatory school 
The Carnegie Institution in its first report 
on ATnencan colleges ranked Trinity second 
among southern institutions in requirements 
for admission The teaching forco was Qiao 
increased from ten professors in 1894 to twenty- 
four in 1010, The, physical equipment was 
also enlarged, the number of academic build¬ 
ings in 1804 being three, in 1910 eight. The 
productive fundB were increased from 326,000 
to $5170,751.67 and annuities to the amount 
of #27,500 wcie also secured In 1910 Presi¬ 
dent Kilgo was succeeded by Willilun. Preston 
Few. By 1913. two additional buildings had 
been DDUBtTuclccl siiul a movement ma ncuily 
complete to increase the productive endowment 
to # 1,370,751. 

The entrance requirements arc fourteen 
units of high school work The devices of 
A B. and A.M, arc confencd on complet¬ 
ing fcha appropriate requirements In 1094 
n School of Law was organized which gives 
n thine years' course beyond the sophomore 
year, leading to the LL B In 1010 a School 
of Education, intended for secondary school 
teachers, was established. The enrollment in 
1912-1013 was 451 students m tl\e college 
The teaching staff numbers twenty-eight mem¬ 
bers 

TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, 
CONK —Founded as Washington College, 
in 1823. At first the institution extended the 
scope of college work, ottering technical courses 
m agriculture, engineering, and applied sciences 
genenilly This sort of education, howcvei, 
did not appeal to the public m then consti¬ 
tuted, and in a few years the curriculum 
became the tmdiUonnl list of classical, mathe¬ 
matical, and philosophical studies 

While the charter contained a specific 
provision prohibiting denominational require¬ 
ments for any officer or member of the 
College, and while the institution was from 
the first, and is sLill, entiiely free from any 
ecclesiastical control whatever, nevertheless 
the promoter^ were largely members of the 
Episcopal Chuich Its fust picsidcnt, the 
Rt Rev, Thomas Church Brownell, was during 
his incumbency the Bishop of the Diocese 
of Connecticut, and the religious atmosphere 
has always been that of the Episcopal Church. 
In 1845 the name was changed to Trinity 
College la 1886 a scientific course was 
reestablished and the institution now gives 
the degree of Enalielor of Arts and of Bachelor 
of Science. Within the last ten years technical 
courses in oivil engineering and electrical 
engineering havo been added 


The equipment includes a library, physical, 
chemical, biological, and psychological labora¬ 
tories , dormitories and n gymnasium. The 
number of students m 1912 was 257, the number 
of instructors 22, The productive endowment was 
$1,160,000. F. a L. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 

D.C — A Catholic institution for the higher 
education of women conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dfimo of Namur, founded in 1807. 
The entrance requirements are sixteen units 
of high school work. The college coalers tl\& 
dogiccs of A.B., D.L.jE.S,, A M , and M.S, The 
enrollment of students m 1911-1012 was 1G5. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, 
CANADA —Founded in 1852, Since 1904 
iL has been n federated and constituent part 
of the University of Toionto, Faculties of 
aits and theology arc maintained, but degrees 
are conferred only m the latter Students in 
arts, men and women, take the examinations 
and degrees of the University of Toronto 
St Hilda's College lor Women, and two second¬ 
ary schools for boys and girls, respectively, are 
maintained in connection with Trinity Uni¬ 
versity The dcgices in divinity (B D, and 
ILD.) byo conferred on candidates who are 
graduates in arts of three and eight years* 
standing, respectively, on completion of the ex¬ 
aminations in theology. The enrollment of 
students for 1912-1913 was 197. 

TRIPOS —The term applied to the honor 
schools at Cambiidgc University In his¬ 
tory it goo3 back to the Reformation poimd, 
when a Lravesty was performed on Ash 
Wednesday of the practice ol dcleimining 
(fly) in Lent (.stare m quadragesuna), The 
mock disputation took pla c e m th c schools An 
" old bachelor " sitting on a three-legged stool 
(whence Lnpos) disputed with the qiieaLioniata 
or candidates for the bachelor's dcgice, called 
“brothers” A delegate, c&llcd "father,” 
of the college, presented the candidates, and 
the practois were present The " old bach¬ 
elor ” Game to be called " Mr. Tripos '' The 
occasion afforded an opportunity for much 
humoi which nftci the Restoration developed 
into scurrility and license ff Tripos verses ” 
were written on the questions to be disputed, 
" Mr Tripos M seems to have disappeared in 
the eighteenth century, but '* tripos verses" 
continued to bo circulated, In 1740 the cere¬ 
mony was transferred to the Senate House, and 
a check was put on the excesses, In 1747- 
1748 the honor lists, giving tho ” Wranglers/' 
" senior optnncs/' and “junior optimos," 
were printed on tke back of the sheets benung 
the “ tnpoa verses, 11 whence the lists them¬ 
selves were oalLcd ,f Tupoacs,” At fiiat the 
examination was confined to mathematics 
only and this was given the name of " Trip os.” 
When honor examinations were introduced, the 
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term was transferred to them, eg ” Classical 
Tripos," " Mathematical Tripos," etc, 

There arc now fourteen Ti (poses. as follows: 
classical, economics, historical, Indian lan¬ 
guages, law and history, law, mathematical, 
mechanical, medieval and modem languages, 
moral sciences, natural sciences, Oriental 
languages, Semitic languages, and theologicnl. 

See Cambridge, University ok 
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TRISECTION OF AN ANGLE, — See 
Geometry, 

TRISTATE COLLEGE, ANGOLA, IND. 
— Founded in 1SS4 as the TristnLe Normal 
College and mcoipoiated under its present 
title in 190G. It includes besides Lhc College, 
colleges of pharmacy and of engineering, anti 
schools of law and music. The College is an 
accredited normal school for the purposes of 
the state teachers' certificates (See Indiana, 
State op.) . High school and preparatory 
courses arc also given There arc no definite 
entiance requnements, and students may enlcr 
any of the couiscs at any place at the discre¬ 
tion of the faculty, Lho nun of the College 
being to " put a college couise and its degree 
in reach of any young man or woman who has 
health and ambition " The degrees of A B., 
Fli B , and B.S are conferred by the College, 
About GOO students are enrolled annually in 
all departments 

TRITHEMIUS (TRITTENHEIM). JO¬ 
HANNES (1462-1516) —Early German 
humanist born at Tntlcnheim, near Treves, 
He was abbot of tho Benedictine monastery 
at Sponheim. (1463-1503) and latei at St, 
Jacob, near Wuiaburg lie studied Greek 
and Hebrew with Coltcs and Hcuohlin (q u.) 
and devoted himself to the collection of 
Mas Through him the libnuy at Sponheim 
was enriched with 2000 Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew Mss Trithemius stands at the 
parting of the ways between medieia? scholas¬ 
ticism and Renaissance humanism, but while 
he possessed the encyclopedic knowledge of 
the one, he had not yet mastered the thorough 
scholarship and ciitiaal attitude of the other 
He regarded the study of tlie classics noL as an 
end but as a " means for higher aims/' to 
which a student may apply himself M for tlu* 
serious development of spiritual powcis and 
to draw from them after the example or the 
Church Fathers ripe fruits for the welfare of 
Christian sciences ” He was one of the 
prominent members of the Rhenish SocioLy 
which styled, liim the " Frincc of national 
culture ” Ho was the author of several his- 


toncal find theological worlds, including De 
senjitimbits ecclesiaslicis (a list of writers 011 any 
subjects whatever, who belonged to the clerical 
older), and Calalogva illvsirutm uirnnun Gcr- 
viamam sms ingemis cl lucitbralionibus omm- 
fanam cxornantium 

See Benedictines, Educational Activity 
of. 
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Buesian, C Geschichlc dcr Klossichcn Philalogic m 
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TRIVIAL SCHOOL, — A name first applied 
in the later Middle Ages to a school tlmt taught 
the trivium (q.» ), that is, grammar rhetoric, 
and dialectic. It was thus a school pre¬ 
paratory to the university Later, in Renais¬ 
sance times, the name was frequently applied 
to the first Latin school irrespective of whether 
nil the tnviuin was included, the name indi¬ 
cating pci haps on tho whole a less formal or 
dignified institution than the gymnasium; 
although nt times both terms arc applied to lho 
flame school 111 the anmo document At 
Thbingcn in 1557, the trivial school was the 
lower of two schools prrpamfcoiy to the uni¬ 
versity, the upper in this case being called a 
pnsdagogium, The master of the trivial school 
was frequently given the title of rector, The 
curriculum varied with the varying conception 
of cduoation during the centuries in which the 
term was used As late, however, as 1619 it 
fleems to have comprised in the Netherlands, 
at least, exactly the three original trivial 
subjects, aa we gathcT from an official paper 
drafted by the Synod of Dort then sitting. 
The tcim trivial school passed out of use in 
the eighteenth century, at least so far as indi¬ 
cating a Latin achool, At various times and 
places, however, tho meaning of the term has 
changed, and an ordinary elementary vernacu¬ 
lar school is indicated An instance of this is 
known in New York 111 the late eighteenth 
century, while the practice is frequent at tho 
piesent time in Austija W. H H. 

TRIVHJIVI.—A term applied to the threo 
infcnoi studies of the Seven Liberal Arts, i c 
grammar, dialectic, and rhotoriCj as opposed to 
fclic quadrmutn t i,e> arithmetic, geometry, 
inutile, and nstTonumy 

See Liberal Arts, Seven; Middle Ages 
and Education, etc, 

TROPISM, — Thia term is generally used 
to designate an organic reactive tendenay 
whose striking characteristics arc orientation 
with respect to a source of stimulus and move¬ 
ment cither toward or away from that source 
Examples of this phenomenon are phototropism 
(the tendency to react to light by " seeking " 
or by M avoiding ,J it), thermotropism (simi¬ 
larly, the tendency Lo Tcact to heat), tliigmo- 
tropiBm (reaction to contact with objeats), 
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chcmotropism (reaction to chemicals) Tropic 
(or, ns they arc also called, tactic) reactions 
are exhibited by both plants and animals 
"When an organism so onenta itself with refer¬ 
ence to a stimulus that the natural direction 
of movement is toward the* source of the 
stimulus, tlie reaction is said to be positive, 
Reaction to light by orientation and movement 
toward it is positively phototiopic. When tho 
orientation ig such that it directs the organism 
away from the source of the stimulus, the 
renotion is said to he negative. The moth, 
■Which is forced by a light to fly toward it, 
exhibits positive phototropism; and tho 
earthwoim, which by the same stimulus is 
forced to move away from it, exhibits negative 
phototropism. 

At present the terms taxis and kinesis, 
as suffixes, ate preferred to tropism by many 
authors, Tho principal difference in the 
phenomena to which they are applied is one 
of precision of orientation to stimuli, A 
tactic reaction is one which involves precise 
orientation; and n, kinctia reaction is one 
which exhibits little evidence of otientatioiu 

R M Y. 
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TROTZENPORF, VALENTIN (1490- 
1556),— One of the gicab Protestant school¬ 
men of the Reformation period took his name 
from his native place, Troitsehendorf, near 
GorlHz in "Upper Lusntm His real family 
name was Pucdland He received his early 
education in tho Latin school in Gorlitz and, 
in 1615, entered tho University of Leipzig, 
In 1510 ho went to Wittenberg, where he 
studied theology under Luther and Mclauch- 
thon. In 1531 he became vector of the Latin 
school of Goldberg in Silesia, Under his 
direction the school became very famous and 
attracted hunch eds of students, not only from 
Silesia, but from fclic countries to the south 
and east, Like the other great schools of the 
time, Tratzcmdai fa institution was on a purely 
humanistic basis: Latin, Greek, and religion 
were the only subjects of instruction, the use 
of any language but Latin in conversation was 
pioliibitcd, The school was organized after 
the model of the ancient Roman republic, 
Breaches of discipline were tried before a court 
of justice, composed of the oldei students, 
Trotzendorf himself, as Dictator Perpetuus, 
inflicted the necessary punishments, A senes 
of calamities, famine, pestilence, and finally 
a conflagration, broke up the school m 1554, 
With a remnant of his students Trotzendorf 


moved to LiegnUz. where two ypais later ho 
was stiuek down by paralysis during one of 
his lectures and died, F, M, 

LoeciifcE, IC J, Valentin Troteendorf, 7\ach aemeni 

Lebcti un<l Wirken. (Breslau, 1650) 

Sciiiiti), 1C, A , ctl GffchicMa der EmehuniJ, II, 2-. pi) 

277-302. (StutlHWt. 1884 j<j,) 

StuuMi Li Valentin TroUemiorJ und die Lateinwche 

Schulozu QohlberO' (Goldberg, 1HHB ) 

TRUANCY AND DELINQUENCY, — Sco 
Juvenile Delinquency; Reform Schools; 
School Management, 

TRUANT SCHOOLS —See Reform 
Schools; also Juvenile Delinquency; Pe¬ 
nology, Educational Aspects op Modern. 

TRUTH. — Truth ig originally a social and 
moral concept, having to do with honesty and 
amceiity in communication It is transferred to 
the corresponding intellectual viibuo, veracity 
of thinking, 13lit certain difficulties connected 
with the question of lightness of thinking 
carried tho matter over into tho metaphysical 
mid epistemological region, In order to achieve 
valid belief or knowledge, thought must cor¬ 
respond to objects, to " Rcaljfcy ,f Truth 
from this standpoint covers the entire piob- 
le:n of the relation of Mind and Existence, 
TJiought and Reality. There arc three typical 
theories le gar ding the naturo of this relation 
tlm Ilealiatia, the Idealistic, and the Prag¬ 
matic. The first, the common senso view, takes 
correspondence to be nn ultimate and unana- 
lyzablc quality, given in the vciy nature of tho 
knowing relation Our beliefs, judgments, 
propositions, etc , are true if they agree with 
the objects to which they refer More specifi¬ 
cally, judgments are true if the relation of terms 
or menningg whioli they express corresponds 
with the relation between objective elements 
or things. This conception was first def¬ 
initely formulated by Aiistotle The conception 
appeal's adequate Qncl final. But analysis 
shows that it merely restates tho fundamental 
demand of knowledge that the results of thought 
agree or correspond with tho things thought 
about: it states the problem ns if it were a 
solution Technically, the difficulty ia mani¬ 
fested in tho assertion that correspondence is 
ultimate and unanalysable How then is error 
possible, aside from wilful lying ? Or, how do 
we know, in n given case, that the relation 
among oui conceptions agrees with the relation 
among things? IE wt* can compare a concep¬ 
tion directly with a thing, erroi ia wholly un¬ 
necessary, if wc cannot, wo arc confined to 
the relation among our idcaa and there ia no 
way of ascertaining its agreement wjth that 
of things. The du aha tic assumption under¬ 
lying tlio common sense notion ia its undoiug. 
Ilcnce the idealistic theory that truth is com¬ 
plete coherence or consistency among our 
idcaa. Reality is conceived as n syatom of 
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thought or meanings which is total and 
absolute Our thinking is a lcproduction of 
this absolute thought, or a partial participa¬ 
tion in it Incompleteness of thought always, 
when carried to its explicit realization, reveals 
itself as logical in consistency, that 13 , contradic¬ 
tion, while the degree of consistency attained 
evidences the dcgiee or embodiment m om 
finite thinking of objective truth or rcnhfcy 
This theory is derived from Plato, according 
to whom ultimate Being, Truth, and Reason 
aie identical While the Scholastic logic was 
based upon Aristotle, it also retained the gist 
of the Platonic conception in its identification 
of final Being and Truth wiLh God 

The pragmatic conception reverts to tho 
notion of correspondence, and attempts to 
analyze it, It interprets it as adaptation of 
thought to controlling things in tho direction 
of a unified, satisfactory experience, not ns 
bare conformity Our beliefs and judgments 
arc true in the degree in. which they "woik," 
Working means capacity to adapt themselves, 
thiough then expression in action, to things, 
this adaptation not being a passive accommo¬ 
dation but a use of things to get the end for 
the sake of which thinking exists. The 
essential points or this theory are the teleologi¬ 
cal cliaractci of all thinking (or that thinking 
exists for a specific purpose, not simply to 
reproduce or confoim to what is aheady in 
complete existence), and tho identification 
of truth with a tested verification of thought, 
this testing being experimental Since, upon 
nny theory, oui only way of telling whether 
a given conception 13 tiue or not \s to find out 
whether it is capable of experimental verifica¬ 
tion, pragmatism claims it is simpler to iden¬ 
tify truth with the verified conception The 
theory results from a union of the biological 
conception of thinking as purposive adapta¬ 
tion, and the experimental use of hypotheses 
in natural science J. D 

See Hypothesis, Method; Pragmatism. 
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TSCHARNER NIKLATJS EMANUEL v 
(1727-1794) — A Swiss statesman and phi¬ 
lanthropist, horn of a patrician family in Born, 
was the prototype of Pestalozzi's ideal ad- 
ministiator Arner in Lienhard und Gertrud. 
In 1764 he became a member of the Council 
of his native canton, and in 1707 lie was 
appointed governor of the district of Schcn- 
kenbeig on tho river Aar. It wns there that 
he became a near neighbor of Pestalozzi, when 
the latter, in 1700, settled on tho Neuhof. 


Tscharner showed great sympathy for his 
subjects, many of whom were extremely poor, 
and helped to support them by his private 
means He intiocluccd better methods of 
administration and tried (.0 improve the rural 
schools. After the completion of his term 
of office, m 1773, he retired to his estato in 
ICchrsatz, near Bern, and devoted the rest of 
his Ido to agncultuie and to literary and sooial 
work. IP M, 

TUBERCULOSIS — A chronic, infectious, 
mildly contagious, complex disease affecting 
man, cattle, and many other animals I Lb 
cause was first definitely known when Koch, in 
IS82. discovered and isolated tlic tuberclo 
bacillus, a rod-shaped bacterium about one 
six-thousandth of an inch long and one hun¬ 
dred-thousandth of an inch tliiok, The pri¬ 
mary effect of the successful invasion of tho 
body by this bacillus is the formation in the 
lungs and otliei tissues of ccitain cliarnctciis- 
tic cheesy nodules or tubercles (little tubers), 
whence the name tuberculosis, Many authori¬ 
ties bclicvo that no furtlici effect would be 
pioduced by this implantation of tubercle 
bacilli (which are fiequcntly successfully met 
and destioycd or surrounded by cells of the 
tissues) were there not a secondary or acces- 
soiy infection, particularly of streptococcus 
and 'stnphyococcus bacilli, which associate 
themselves wUh the tubciculoua activity, 
develop ulcerative processes and set ficc the 
tubercle bacillus foi fuitlicr invasion of the 
body* Consumption, then, ill the sense of the 
characteristic wasting away of tissue, is not 
identical with tubciuulosis, but rather a final 
symptom of the pathological changes Bat up by 
the tubeiclc bacillus 

The/o) 7H5 m which the tubei culoua activity 
ia manifested are by no means limited to vari¬ 
ous types of lung consumption. On the con- 
tiary, the bacillus, which enters the body 
usually through the noso or mouth, may take 
up its abode 111 various structures, especially 
in glands, bones, and joints Thus, tubercu¬ 
losis of the lymph glands of the mesentery 
thiough intestinal infection is the basis of tho 
disease known ns marasmus, while infection, by 
way of infected tonsils or teeth, of the cervical 
lymph glands, not infrequent in children, pro¬ 
duces scrofula However, not all scrofula, aB 
that term ia commonly applied, ia tuberculosis, 
though the lymphatics diathesis which charac¬ 
terizes scrofula evidently favors the devel¬ 
opment of a true scrofula (in the narrower 
sense) when tuberculosis infection occurs 
Tuberculosis of the hones, which is a more 
common manifestation than tuberculosis of 
tho lungs in young children, especially 
between three and five ycaia. commonly 
affects the spine or the ends of thigh and 
shin bones The infection progresses slowly, 
causes pain, some fever, and inability to uso 
the affected part. Gradually the bone softens 
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and tissue destruction seta in; chronic ab¬ 
scesses with pus disoliaigc often appear. 
Advanced spinal tuberculosis results in hunch¬ 
back. These bone affections demand cmly 
and prolonged treatment under optimal hy¬ 
gienic conditions and such surgical assistance 
aa ia afforded by plaster casta, braces etc. 
Tuberculosis of the joints, commonly of the 
hip and knee joints, usuall}' develops between 
the fifth and sixteenth year, is frequently 
mistaken at first tor rheumatism, and runs^ a 
course analogous to that of bone tuberculosis 
Besides these relatively ficquonfc forms, the 
infection may be the pnmavy cause oE other 
inflammations, e ff., of the eye, ear, skin (lupus), 
or of the brain itself (tubercular momngills, 
q V ), or the leal cmml agency mulerlying 
otliei infantile and juvenile diseases, like 
convulsions, diarrhea., inanition, etc. 

Symptoms — The symptoms of tubercu¬ 
losis, speaking more especially of lung infec¬ 
tion, arc not at first definite and characteristic, 
ni\d in this mild and slow develop meat lies 
the insidious dangei and the fundamental 
obstacle in meeting and conqueimg the dis¬ 
ease. Tlic victim a[ a successful implanta¬ 
tion of the bacillus may at fiist feel slight 
mental depression, instability, loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, sensitiveness to cold, and quick 
fa tigu ability— nil disturbances that might 
well be ascribed to other causes, There 
follow loss of weight, a sligliL fever mid ft slight 
inciensc of pulse rate — tlnec symptoms 
which should always excite suspicion and impel 
immediate lecouise to a competent physician. 
Next ensue a pcisistcnt cough, expectoration 
of muous and pus, increasing weakness, and 
copious mglifc sweats, The average ease ter¬ 
minates in death in about three years unless 
vigoiousiy combated. 

Conditions favoring Tuberculosis, — Popular 
opinion eiitei tains various fallacious ideas 
concerning the causation of this dread disease 
It is attnbutod to inheritance — tuberculosis 
11 runs in families " — to damp air. to catching 
cold. Pneumonm is alleged to " turn into J ' 
consumption, etc As is so often the case, 
these notions conceal a gram of truth, There 
arc numerous conditions which favor the de¬ 
velopment of the disease. It- is possible, for 
instance, to inherit a predisposition, a tuber¬ 
cular ^ diathesis, ns a family tinit, but not to 
inherit the disease itself Again, coughs, 
colds, ami pneumonm, and many other ill¬ 
nesses doubtless lower bodily lesistnncc and 
bung to light a preexisting tubercular infection 
These diseases me, ns it were, the " cabinet" 
in which the “tiansfoimation aot' 1 is done, the 
vchiales that turn tuberculosis into consump¬ 
tion. A racial predisposition is exhibited by 
the negro and by the Indian Other well- 
recognized conditions which favor the devel¬ 
opment of an infection are enlarged tonsils, 
adenoids, overwork, bad air, and poor food 
All these, once more, spell u lowoied resist¬ 


ance ” Tuberculosis, like olhci infectious 
diseases, conforms to the equation. D = 

i a. the intensity of the disenqe is the quotient 
of the intensity of the infection divided by the 
intensity of the bodily resistance 

How Tuberculosis is spreud .—The tubercle 
bncdlus may he earned From one individual 
to anothei in one or moic of five ways. (1) by 
contagion (chiccb contact), (2) by objects 
handled oi mouthed (food, eating utensils, 
pencils, towels, etc), (3) by dust containing 
dried sputum, (4) by infected milk or meat, 
and (5) by moisture in the breath (spray or 
tiny drops expelled in coughing or even in 
talking) Disagreement exists as to the rela¬ 
tive predominance of the five ways The 
fourLh, for example, raises the vexed question 
whether bovine tuberculosis is the cause of 
human tvibeiculosis. The fact that certain 
f oi ins of tuboiculosis arc so frequent in childien 
suggests conveyance in milk uom tubcicular 
cows, and we know bhob the bovine bacillus 
and the human bacillus mo the same organism, 
modified by di/Tcicnees in envii onmcnl How¬ 
ever, one cannot argue lntGitvantumsibiWty 
fiorn tins relationship. " No indisputable 
ease has been put on iccorcl/ J says one au¬ 
thority, "in wluah human tuberculosis has 
been contracted by the use of meat and milk ” 
Again, the third avenue, once deemed most 
acnoua, is at least of doubtful pionimcncc, 
fcinee sunlight, fiegh aii, and clrjdng rapidly kill 
these bacteria. Speaking generally, tubercu¬ 
losis ia ft " house diaeftsc.” Rooms, furniture, 
clothing, and other aitides which have been 
long exposed to a consumptive and removed 
from the bact.oria-do&tioying agencies, fresh 
air, sunshine, or nrtilicial disinfectants, are the 
most common factors in the spread of the 
disease It must be lcmombercd that tuber¬ 
culosis is but mildly contagious Present 
opinion holds that a contact of short duration 
— a half hour or even two or three hours — 
would not give an implantation to a susceptible 
person, nor contact of two or three days or more 
to a pcison endowed with good powtut of resist¬ 
ance. Moreover, contagion is not given off 
continuously until entities have formed. 

Treatment —Against the bacillus itself 
science possesses at piesent no universally 
applicable positive specific, though inoculation 
with tuberculin is of undoubted benefit in cer¬ 
tain forms of infection, particularly in infec¬ 
tion of glands, joints, and of the urinary system. 
Tieatment consists, therefore, pnmanly in 
aiding the body in its fight, m building up ita 
resistance The fundamental l equipments 
arc fresh ail (preferably m a cold, dry climate), 
sunshine, abundant nourishing and easily 
digested food (piacticnlly a forced diet), and 
rest These i equipments may bo sccuied 
almost ftnywheie, save m the homes of the 
very poor. Practically all oases can bo cured 
when treated m the incipient stages, the 
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majority when ticotcd in advanced stages simply and promptly. Its discoverer urges 
Rccoveiy takes fiom thiee months to three the establishment of an international aLatisti- 
years 01 more, according to the extent of cal mquiiy by its use. To accomplish this 
tissue involved jmrposc, every child should receive a cutaneous 

Fi eQuency and Mo) lalily, —Tuberculosis inoculation of tubcioulin on entering school, 
causes 11,5 per cent of all the deaths in the All negative lenctors should he letested annu- 
United States and is the most frequent single ally, This plan would furnish valuable sLntis- 
causc of death in the fouilli decade of life. tical information ns to the prevalence of m- 

Annual deaths fiom it per 100,000 population fcction, and ages of greatest susceptibility, and 
amount to 107 in the United States, 121 in would enable physicians, teachers, and parents 
England, 165 in Germany, 350 in Austria to take piompt remedial measures for pupils 
There mo estimated to be moic than 500,000 who reacted positively at any time Of course, 
eases in the United States at the picsent time, positive reactors are not necessarily consump- 
not counting latent infections No wonder tivc, they may have met or may be meeting 
that the disease has gamed the designation an infection successfully Nevertheless, such 
"the Great WhiLc Plague" I That mlectioii pupils should he kepi continuously under the 
is widespread is demonstrated not only by best hygienic conditions, should be guarded 
these mortality rates, but also by the discov- with special caicif afflicted with scarlet fever, 
cry of healed tuberculous lesions in a suvpns- pneumonia, diphtheria, measles, or other 
ingly large number of autopsies of persona resist unco-lowei in g diseases, If positive reac- 
who have died from olhci causes Thus the tors exhibit clinical symptoms indicating 
findings of Nngcli, in 1900, have led many to predisposition to tuberculosis and low lc&ist- 
conclurlc that " every adult ia tubciculousV ance, they may to advantage be removed to 
Hut the most striking revelation of the past fresli-nir rooms or placed in open-air schools 
five yeais is the demonstwition tlmt Jwbercufosis (g v ) If, now, pupils wilh manifest tnbei cil¬ 
ia a children's disease DcaLhb from lung con- losis are present m the schoolroom, they may 
Bumption are lclntivcly rare during school life, bo asouicc of danger to their mates As a rule, 
and cases of manifest tuberculosis do not usu- however, whatever contagion exists in the class- 
ally exceed one per cent of the school papula- room is more likely to emanate from the 
fcion. But tuberculous infection is the rule teacher, since teachers, as a class, arc distinctly 
rather than the exception This fact has been prone to the disease (probably from overwork, 
brought out by the use of tuberculin inocula- poor ventilation, mid constant breathing or 
tion in diagnosis. The earlier subcutaneous clust-l[ulei\ nil), The consumptive teacher 
injection of tuberculin unci the later Wolff- endaugeis his pupils primailly not through 
Eisner method of conjunctival reaction arc lcspiintion, but through objects, such as papers, 
objectionable for mass tests of school children, pencils, and books, which he handies and which 
but the cutaneous inoculation method an- aie subsequently handled by the pupils, 
nounced by Yon Pnquet, in 1907, is simple. These Lcnchera should be excluded from sotv- 
safe, and quite reliable for detecting latent ice. If consumptive pupils have icnched the 
tuberculosis A drop of tuberculin is placed stage of coughing and spitting, they must, 
upon n small scarification of the skin of the of couise, be segregated ancl taught in special 
arm and the appeal ance of the spot is com- classes under the best possible conditions, 
pared the next day with that of a similar con- New York City, for example, hns utilized 
tiol sQunfictition made at the same time but fur this purpose thiee discarded fciryboats 
without tuberculin. The icaction is positive mooiecl permanently to wharves, and also 
if the tuberculin inoculation produces more mnintains a loof-school at the Vanderbilt Clinic 
evident local redness or swelling. The use In the second place, tuberculosis presents 
of this method in Germany has shown that a pedagogical problem. The modern 11 cru- 
fiom 5 to 50 per cent of children just entering satle agninst tuberculosis," which aims to 
school (5 to 6 years old) have been, or are then, minimize and ultimately to stamp out the 
infected, that in tho second school year at diseose, is essentially an educational movement 
least one child in three, ancl in later years at The next generation may be taught to combat 
least one child in every two reacts positively the disease successfully, if the necessary in- 
Indced, in some advanced classes, 05 per cent struchion can be given to its members while 

of positive reactions were obtained passing through the public schools. To this 

Tuberculosis and the School —Tuberculosis end all teachers should be familiar with the 

offcTS two main piablcms to school admmistra- salient facts concerning the nature, cause. 

Lion, the fiist hygienic, the second pedagogic. treatment, end prevention of the disease nnfl 

In the first place, there rises the pioblcm of should instruct pupils painstakingly and im- 

dealing with tuberculous children in the School, pressivoly in these details. In soveinl states 

And this problem presents two phases, the efforts to this end are in progress physicians 

handling of latent and of manifest tuberculosis and health officers have addressed meetings 

Tuberculosis must be diagnosed, treated, and of pupils, and pamphlets or information and 

aured in childhood. The Von Pirqucl method descriptive cliaits have been prepared and 

now enables us to diagnose latent mfeotion circulated among teachers, G M. W. 
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TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN, EDUCA¬ 
TION OF. —See Open-atu Schools; Tuber¬ 
culosis 

TUBINGEN, ROYAL WURTTEMBERG 
EBERHARD - CHARLES - UNIVERSITY. — 
The only Gorman university with ha mrnny na 
seven faculties, established in the year 1477 by 
Count (later Duke) Eboihard of Win tLemberg, 
Humamslio tendencies weie In the beginning 
very strong m the institution, at winch the tradi¬ 
tional four faculties were icpiesontcd Reuch- 
lin and Melnnchthon ( qq.o .) were connected with 
the University in the early days In spite of 
opposition on the part of several individuals, 
tho Reformation was introduced, primarily 
through the influence of Duke Ulrich (1534), 
and the theological faculty aoon became by fnr 
the most important of the institution— as it is 
one of the largest to this dziy Tubingen owed 
its prominence in the field of theology to a 
marked degree to the establishment^ m 1536, of 
tho so-called SUJt (dormitory), which was in¬ 
tended for the education of Piotcstant clcigy, 
Iu 1559 a sinului foundation, later called the 
Collegium 2 lhisire l was planned for the educa¬ 
tion oT state officials, but tins institution soon 
became nothing more than a homo for noble¬ 
men from other parts of the country lb 
attained the peiiod of its greatest icnown dur¬ 
ing the close of the sixteenth and the beginning 
or the seventeenth century, only to die out 
dining the Thirty Yearn’ Wai It wns ics- 
urcccted aftei the war nnd continued in opera¬ 
tion until 1SI0, but never rccovnrcd its foimer 
distinction. Tho University itself suffered 
giently during the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
number of students and teachers gradually 


dwindled down to a mere handful. In 1636 
the library was lcniovcd to Munich, and at 
the close of the war it seemed foi a time as 
though the University would have to suspend 
operations But owing to the interest mani¬ 
fested by Duke Eberhnrd III, the institution 
soon iccovcrcd ita lost prestige, In the second 
half of the eighteenth century Duke Charles 
Eugene, whoso name is perpetuated in the title 
of tho University, began to take a deep in¬ 
terest m it, — an observatory was erected, a 
medical laboratory established, and funds for 
a library were raised, — but he soon trans¬ 
ferred his intcicst to the so-called Karls- 
schulc (attended by the poet Schiller), which 
ho had founded in 1770, and which was moved 
to Stuttgart five years later The competi¬ 
tion was so keen that the Tubingen faculties 
of law nnd medicine nil but succumbed to it, 
and biie theological faculty was saved only by 
tho fact that the Karlssckitle possessed no 
divinity school. Fortunately for the Uni¬ 
versity, the duke died iu 1703, and the ICarls- 
schule was disbanded by hia successor in the 
following year. Tho Napoleonic wars left 
Wurttcmborg double its formei size, and no 
longer a duchy, but a kingdom Under the 
first king, Frederick, the University wn b de¬ 
prived of its autonomy and placed directly 
under tho control of the state (1811) In 
1817 a Catholic theological faculty was added 
by. the merger of the Catholic university 
which had been founded at Ellwnngen five 
years before, and a dormitoiy, the so-called 
1 Vilhelm-Slifl, was provided for the students 
of this faculty. In 1817 a faculty of polit¬ 
ical science was established, and two years 
later a new constitution restored certain 
rights and privileges to the University In 
1831 the University constitution wns re¬ 
modeled along tlio lines that prevailed at the 
other German institutions of higher learning. 
A new mam bub dm g was erected in 1S45, m 
the following year a new hospital was built, 
and in 1863 n pure science faculty was or¬ 
ganized. During the fifties the suggestion of 
moving the institution to SLuttgait received 
serious consideration, but the plan was soon 
abandoned. Since that time a whole senes 
of new buildings — institutes, clinics, etc.— 
have been erected, and the institution, with 
the aid of a group of prominent teacher a, has 
made satisfactory advances m runny directions 
Among the famous teachers connected with 
the University may be mentioned, Crusius and 
Nicodemus Frischhn in philology, Robert 
Mohl and Friedrich List in political science; 
Ludwig Uhl and (tho poet) and ICeller in Ger¬ 
manic philology, Rudolf Both m Oriental 
philology; Fried rich Vi sober in Esthetics; 
Baur and Stiauss in theology, Rumclm in 
statistics; Hugo Molil in botany, Authemiclli, 
Wunderlich, Vierovdt, and Bums in medicine, 
The University nLtiacts moic students to its 
summei than to its winter semesterj tho town 
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being beautifully situated. In the summer of 
1011 thoic were in attendance 2203 students, 
including 72 male and 73 female Auditors. 
Of the matriculated students G34 were en¬ 
rolled in the faculties of philosophy and puio 
science, 37G m medicine (including dcntistiy), 
372 in law, 168 in political science, 17G in 
Catholic, and 302 in Piotcstant theology, the 
lnttei being one of the largest theological 
faculties in Gei many In the summer SGincstei 
of 1780 there weie 229 matriculated students 
enrolled, in 1840 thcic wcio 724, and ill 1DOO 
theic were 1544. During the winter semester 
of 1010-1911 there weie 142 instructors, includ¬ 
ing 32 docents Tho library contains about 
530,000 volumes iincl 4175 manuscripts The 
annual budget amounts to approximately 
$350,000. R T , Jn. 
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TUDOR PERIOD, EDUCATION DURING 

THE —Sco Edwaud VI, Kino op England, 
Elizabethan Pehiod in England, Educa¬ 
tion in. Free Schools; Ghammui School, 
IIenhy VIII and Education, Reformation 
and Education. 

TUFTS COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS — 
An institution established in 1852 as a college 
of the old type, giving training in the clasaicd 
and humanities. In 1SGD two new professor¬ 
ships woro created, in theology nnd in civil 
engineering. These hnvo grown into schools 
of theology and cngmeeiing. In 1S03 n 
medical school wna opened in Boston. In. 1800 
the Boston Dental College, a school or well- 
established reputation, was taken over as a 
demutment of Tufts College The College 
only awaits tho settlement of tho estate of tho 
late Henry J. Brakor of New York to open n 
School or Business Administration. A limited 
amount of graduate work is done, leading only 
to the degree of Master of Aits 

In 1892 the College was opened to women 
on the same torma as to men. After seventeen 
years of trial, it appeared to both trustees and 
faculty that the interests of both sexes could 
be bottor served by separate instruction 
Tho necessary legislation having been secured, 
Jackson College wag opened in the fall of 1910 
as an affiliated institution, under the direction 
of the trustees and president of Tufts College, 
It has a dean who is a woman Otherwise 
its faculty is identical with that of Tufts. 


The present organization nnd registintions 
arc as follows: School of Liberal Arts, 159, 
Engineering School, 10*1, Theological School, 
7; Jackiou College, 93, Medical School, 317, 
Denial School, 285, Graduate School 7; 
total, 1057, There arc 223 jicr&ong of differ¬ 
ent giadcs engaged in instruction in the scveial 
schools. The equipment consists of the Medi¬ 
cal and Dental School building m Boston and 
20 buildings at the onginnl scat of the college. 
This is partly m Somcivillc find partly in 
Mcdfoid Tufts College is not a univoisity 
and does not icqiiirc a college degree foi ad¬ 
mission to any department The require¬ 
ments foi admission presuppose a fom yeais 1 
high school couisc nnd me those common to 
the other colleges on tho Carnegie Foundation, 
and affiliated with the College Enhance 
Examination Board F W. II. 

TUITION FEES AND CHARGES.— 

Sec Fees, Free Schools 

TULANE UNIVERSITY. NEW OR¬ 
LEANS, LA — Resulted from a contrncfc 
entered into between the State or Louisiana 
and the Board of Administration of the 
TuJ[me Educational Fund, in 1SSL By the 
terms oT this contract, an existing institution, 
the Univcisity of Louisiana, was placed under 
the cine of tho Tulanc administrators with 
such powers ns would enable them to 11 foster, 
maintain, and develop a university in the city 
of New Orleans, 11 It was at this time that the 
present name of the Institution was adopted, 
The University of Louisiana hart grown out 
of the Medical College of Louisiana, which 
was established in September, 1834 It re¬ 
ceived ft charter from the legislature in 1835, and 
in 1S3G issued the first degree in medicine evci 
confcired m the Soufchweat A law department 
was added May 4, 1S-17. In 1850, an account of 
the Civil War, all academic instruction ceased, 
mid no effoit was made to revive it foi sixteen 
years After the restoration of civil government 
in Louisiana, a new bonict of administrator re¬ 
opened tho academic department. Beginning 
in 1870, the University received state aid until 
it came under the control of the administrators 
of the Tulnne Fund 

The Tulanc Uhivcrsity of Louisiana Tvns 
made possible by the bequests of Paul Tulanc, 
a resident of Princeton, N J , but for many 
years a merchant of New OrlennB, who in the 
year 1882 donated lus New Orleans piopert}' 
for the education of " the white young persons 
m the city of New Orleans n Subsequently, 
Mr Tulanc made oilier gifts, the total amount¬ 
ing to $ 1,050,000 Other endowments have 

enabled the administrators of the institution 
to realize their plans of building a great uni¬ 
versity in the city of New Orleans, ohicT of 
which was that of Mrs Josephine Louise 
Newcomb, or 8100,000, used in establishing 
the H Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for 
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the higher education of young white women 
By her will the college loceivcd an additional 
bequest of about 52,700,000 Large , addi¬ 
tional sums have been given to the medical 
and other dcpai tincnts. 

Through its different colleges the University 
is able to offer instruction lending to degrees 
in the aits and sciences, education, technology, 
medicine, law, dentistry, and pharmacy; and 
through its graduate department, courses 
leading to advanced degrees Entrance to 
tho institution is based upon the Carnegie 
requirements. The total cmollmcnt of stu¬ 
dents foi the college year 1011-1912 was 2536, 
Tho faculty numbered 276 during tha yeai 
1911-1912. M J W. 

TUNISIA, EDUCATION IN — Seo 
France, Education in Colonies of, 

TUNSTALL, CUTHBERT (1474-1559) — 
An English Rcnni&sance scholni and writer 
of an ftiithmctic, born m Yorkshire and edu¬ 
cated at Balliol College, Oxford lie also 
studied at Cambridge und nfc Padua, where he 
gi actuated LL D, He became MnsLer of the 
Rolls in 15l(b was English Ambassador to 
Charles V in 1510, was Bishop of London from 
1522 to 1530, when he became Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, President of the Council of tho North, 
1537. Duiing the Reformation he remained, 
a Roman Catholic in doctrine lie took pnrb 
in 1541 in I he publication of the Institution of 
a Christian Man and the issue of the Great 
Bible. As a scholar Erasmus says he was n 
man " who not only outdid all his contempo¬ 
raries in the knowledge of the learned lan¬ 
guages but was also of evi\ ex chum te judgment 
and clear undoralanding, and likewise of ail 
unheard of modesty" Sir Thomas More 
said in the Utopia that Tunsfcall's learning and 
writing were of M more excellency M than he 
was able bo praise adequately. As an educa¬ 
tionalist, apart from being one of the greatest 
of the English Renaissance scholars, Tunstall 
is famous for the first book on. AiHhmctio 
printed in England: De Aito Suppulandi 
libri quatuor , London, Pynson, 1522 (Pans, 
1530, Strassburg, 1554) E W. 
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TURIN, UNIVERSITY OP, ITAiY.—Seo 

Italy, Education in 

TURK, WILHELM VON (1774-1846).— 
German schoolman and philanthropist, bom 
in Meinmgenj studied jurisprudence at the 
university of Jena and, in 1794, received an 
administrative appointment in the duchy of 
Meoklcnbuvg He bcciuric interested \n the 
condition of the schools and visited a num¬ 
ber of famous educational institutions, such 
ns that of Salzmann (q v.) in Schnepfcnlhnl 
and of Pestalozai (g d ) in Yverdun. He 


became closely acquainted with Pcstalozzi, 
and for some time even taught at Yverdun, 
He also published a book Ubei Schul- unk 
UnlQrricftl&-ftnsioIlc7i mil vormghchei fiudb 
sicht auf Mecklenburg {On Schools and Educa¬ 
tional Institutions with special Reference to 
Mecklenburg) In 1805 he opened n small 
school at Oldenburg, which he taught with Lhe 
assistance of a teachci tmmeil at Yvcidun, 
In 1007, he lcmovcd his school to Yverdun, 
the pupils boarded with him, but attended 
Pcsfcnlo/szds institution where Tdrfc gave 
instruction in languages and nntuinl science 
Ho wrote a book on Sense Perception {Die 
smniichen irn/iiiic/iinuTig^ji), and another on 
the Phenomena of Nature (Die Erschemungen 
m d$r Nature) t the latter continuing observa¬ 
tions which lie had made on exclusions with 
hia pupils thiough Svntzcilancl. Owing to 
dissensions which broke out in the Yverdun 
institution, he removed, m 1811, to Vevey 
and established a school of Jus own, which soon 
became vciy prospeious IIis work attracted 
tho attention of the Prussian government, 
and in I SI 5 lie wna culled na school superin¬ 
tendent (jSfcrdLc/uihaQ to Frnnkfort-on-Odei. 
There he at once opened a normal corn sc foi 
tcncheib and wiotc for them a Guide for the 
Insbuction m Arithmetic and. Geomelig; tha 
piocecds of this book he devoted to a founda¬ 
tion for the widows and orphans of teachers 
Two years Intel lie win transfcircd to a much 
larger inspection dislilct, that of Potsdam, 
where lie labored until hia retirement from the 
public school seivicc in 1833. For tho rest 
of hie life he lived at IClcin-Ghenieke near 
Potsdam and was active in philanthropic 
work, especially in connection vnU\ tin orphan 
asylum, winch he had founded ill 1920 and 
which is still in existence, E. M 

Reference — 

AUgcmeina dautsche Biographet Vol XXXIX, p, 17 

TURKEY, EDUCATION IN — General 
Conditions. — The existence of tho Turkish 
power m Europe has been an anomaly of such 
deep import that the extent of the Asiatic divi¬ 
sion oT tlic Empire and the numerical excess of 
its population are apt to be overlooked in tho 
survey of its institutions Of the area in¬ 
cluded in the possessions of the Sultan at the 
breaking out of Lhe Balkan Weir, only 65,350 
flctumc miles, less than 6 per cent of the total, 
were in Europe : and of the total population 
(24,013,600), only G,130,2QO, or 24 per cent. 
This was the most compact portion of the 
population, having a density of 93 per square 
mile as against an nvemge density of 21, 
Crete, Samos, and Egypt, which arc nomiiifilly 
under the Sultan's suzcininty, are nob included 
m these catmmtcs, 

The commanding influence of the Euiopoan 
division wos due in pait to the situation of the 
capital within its borders, nn important 
consideration under any form of government, 
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and doubly bo where the autneratio anti tlico- now emphasized both in the administration 
cratio principles are inextricably united as in and in the official ciuricuhnn of the schools 

Turkey. But while the imperial power lias been The law lecognizkd public and private schools: 

centralized ab Constantinople, tne mainstay of the formei under official supei vision nnu 
that power has been the Asiatic division, for regulations, the latter also subject to govern- 

here the Mohammedan religion is maintained merit supei vision, but under private mnnngc- 

m its moat fanatical spirit and the vigorous inent, chiefly ecclesiastical The main dislinc- 
Turkish race outnumbers any other one of the tiona between the two classes of schools have 
ethnical elements, and, accoiding to some arisen from their religious teachings and the 
authorities, all the other ethnical elements in close assimilation of the private schools to 

the Empire, those of western Euiope The public or 

The absolute power of the Sultan has been government schools aro Mohammedan though 

tempered in the pnst by the principles of the open to adherents of other faiths 
Koran, by custom and guaranteed pilvileges, Primary schools are of two orders, lower 
by formal constitutions, and by the piessuic piimaiy {sibyan) ; higher primary (rnchdiy&h) 
of European powers The success of the The law requires that a lowei primary school 
fl Young Turk 11 party and the deposition of shall be established m every pillage, except 
the SulLan, Abd-ul Hamid II, added to these in cases where two or more villages combine 
restrictions that of a new constitution, granted for the purpose, wherever possible a separate 
Aug 5, 1909 The Sultan was no longei an feahool must bo maintained foi girls. Schools 
autoemtia ruler, and under the new conditions of this grade arc provided and supported by 
European Turkey was moie fully nssnnilated to the community, attendance upon them is 
the western world and its distinction fiom the compulsoiy for all children not othenvisc 
Asiatic division emphasized. The successive instructed, the compulsoiy ngc for boys being 
organization of Scrvin, Rumania, Montenegro. from six to eleven , for girls from six to ten 
and Bulgarin as independent kingdoms, ana Parents ave subject to fine for neglect of this 
the tiansrer of Bosnia and Herzegovina to rcquiieincnt. The lower pumary school is, in 
Austnn-Hungaiy, reduced Turkey m Europe fact, the traditional school of all Mohammedan 
to a comparatively narrow zone stretohing counLiics, in which the Koran and the elements 
aciosa the Balkan peninsula from the Bospoma of ciphering elic taught; but the Tuikish law 
to the Adriatic In this legion just wrcsLed elevated the institution somewhat by rcquir- 
from Turkish dominion Euiopcan influences ing that the teachers shall possess a government 
have been paramount, and of the entire papula- certificate and by an extension of the piogrnm 
tion^ two thirds are adherents of somo one of the to include besides ciphering and the Koian 
Christian cieods, and only one thud Moslem, (read or recited in Arabic) the elements of 
in Asiatio Turkey these ratios arc reveiscd Ottoman history and of gcogiapby, and object 

Among the influences that have given lessons on famihm matters, 
special character to education in the past arc The higher primary schools were committed 
the peculiar type of domestic life, the military by the law to the charge and dncction of the 

service required of every malo citizen, the government, which is authorized to cstabiish 

absolutism of petty officials, and ichgion, one school of Lhis grade in every town having 

The Sultan is the virtual head of Islamism, more Lhan five hundred dwellings The di- 
wluch is the Btnle religion, at Lhc same time rectors and professors, the latter numbering 
all creeds arc tolerated, not less than liino at lenst four for each school, are appointed 
non-Moll ammo dan religions being recognized. by the ivuhiktci of public instruction, and their 
Prominent among these are the Gic ek, Roman salaries aic paid by the StnLe The pre- 

Cathohc, and Jewish, Every leligious com- scribed course of sLudy covers three years and 

muniLy controls its own monasteries, hospitals, includes religious instruction, the grammar of 
and schools, and therefore, although theio arc the Turkish, Arabian, and Persian languages, 
government schools regulated by imperial bookkeeping, geometry, drawing, history, gcog- 
ordmancGs, there is pincticnlly no national raphy, gymnastics, and the imUvc langupBe 
system of education of the respective communities. Separate 

Present System—The present govern- schools of tins order arc lequircd for girls, and 
ment has given much attention to the subjecL. a few have been established at Constantinople 
but, bo fm, no radical change has been cJlECtccl and other cities Pupils completing the course 
in the conditions established by the education of study and passing the official examination 
law of 1809 This law was one of Lha series receive a certificate winch admits them to 
of reform measures adopted by Sultan Abd-ul- secondary institutions. 

Mccljid, who ruled the empiro from 1839 to Secondary cducalion t as organized under tho 
1861, In 1846 this suLtan created a superior law of 1860, comprises preparatory schools 
council of education: in 1857 he appointed [idadiykh) ancl colleges The pro- 

n minister of public instruction, and in 1869 gram of the preparatory schools covers seven 
the law regulating the service was passed, yearn (in the chief towns only five years) and 
IleiebofoTe rohgion had been the dominating is characterized by the ubuaI studies of the 
factor in education, the secular element was former mosque school, with the introduction. 
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or tho Frenoh language anti literature, mathe¬ 
matics, nntl the sciences In the larger cities 
the preparatory school of five years was evi¬ 
dently intended to bo a preliminary at ago to 
the higher secondary school or college, for 
which the official regulations pi escribe a 
course of six years, loading to fclio University 
and higher special schools The French lan¬ 
guage is the usual medium of instruction for 
the modem siubiecls* In fact, the only school 
of the higher grade existing in 1908 was at 
Constantinople; of pieparatory schools there 
were eighty-one, These schools are sup¬ 
ported by the state treasury, and the instruc¬ 
tion is gratuitous fur day students. If ft 
boarding department is included, the living 
expenses of pupils are at the ohm go of their 
parents. 

The regulations lor the public schools of nil 
grades emanate from Lhe general government, 
but their curoicement is committed to the 
governors of tho provinces (vilayets) and tho 
cxccuUvo heads of minor civil divisions 
Chvtck Schools — Tho unlive churches of 
the Tmkisli empire support their own schools, 
which follow pretty closely the pioginm ot 
other European countries, but maintain their 
distinctive types of religious insfcinotion, thus 
also fostering their special national spnifc, 
Statistics -From this brief outline it 
will bo seen that the law of 1869 provided a 
broad basis foi nn educational systom, but 
horn the want ol organic union between the 
diverse peoples of the empire it was impossible 
to impart a national character to the system. 
On account of the conditions that have 
prevailed in the empire and the present un¬ 
settled sLaLe of public affairs, it is impossible 
to ascertain the status of the many provinces 
with respect to the existing provision for 
education, all summarized state meat a muat 
bo regarded ns merely approximate. Esti¬ 
mates for 1911 give a total of 30,230 schools 
in the empire, with an attendance of 1,331,000 
pupils. The number of schools is three times 
A3 great as the number given in official state¬ 
ments for 1908; allowing for all inaccuracies, 
it is undoubtedly true that there has been 
decided advance in this respect in the Inst 
four years A much clcaier iden^ however, 
of the means of education ill this complex 
empire maybe obtained by considermgpartic¬ 
ular cities oi provinces, than by estimates 
pertaining to its entire extent 

CoRdanUnojilc —The process of truna- 
fonnation which is going on throughout tho 
Turkish empire was anticipated in Constan¬ 
tinople by tl\e direct action o[ tho deposed 
Sultan, Abd-ul-Hainid, wlio was eager to make 
ilia capital a model city In addition to ninny 
other improve incuts, ho ordered tho establish¬ 
ment of schools and higher institutions, includ¬ 
ing military schools and medical schools 
The capital city was therefore well supplied with 
educational facilities when the revolution 


broke out. According fco official reports there 
were, nt that time, 5fll piimary schools of the 
lower order, of which 274 were Government 
schools and 287 private; of higher primary 
schools, there were 34 public and 31 private, 
and of secondaiy institutions, 11 preparatory 
and 1 l^ccum or colic go, As the population 
was estimated at 870,000, ib appears that there 
was one school for every 130G inhabitants or 
one for every 200 of the normal school age. 
Judged by oriental standards, which take 
little account of facilities foi girls, the provi¬ 
sion was even greater. These cstinuUca do 
not include the institutions for higher educa¬ 
tion, which will be referred to latci 

Smyrna —The manner in which foreign 
and modern influences are penetrating the 
Turkish empire through commerce and mis¬ 
sionary activities is indicated by the combi¬ 
nation of agencies in a commercial center 
like Smyrna, the second city of the empire 
in population (350,000) The majority of 
the schools in tins city are suppoifced by the 
Greek community which numbers 155,000, Q f 
whom 110,000 are Greeks of Ottoman na¬ 
tionality and 45,000 aic colonists The schools 
of the Jewish community arc maintained 
chiefly by the Alliance Israelite whose Boat 
is at Paris In the city piopcr, this society 
has four schools with an enrollment of about 
1000 pupils, and in the envhons six schools en¬ 
rolling 850 pupils. There me also three Jewish 
pan&h schools and several private schools for 
the same scot The course of study is modern, 
Uduxtiug the sciences and commercial blanches. 

The agricultural sahool at Or Iehouda is 
maintained by tho Jewish. Colonization Asso¬ 
ciation whose seat, also, ia at Paris, On a 
model farm extending over some 30,000 
don bums, or about 7500 acres, young men 
coming out ot the primary schools of Turkey. 
Bulgaria, and Rumania, learn agricultural 
work both practical and theoretical. The instruc¬ 
tion is given by special professors who have first 
studied at the Practical Agricultural School 
of Mikveh Israel, near Jaffa, and then in the 
superior agricultural schools of France. The 
young men prepared at Oi Iehouda establish 
themselves as colonists, or at the farm itself, or 
in foreign lands 

French priests and members of the sister¬ 
hoods maintain ill Smyrna some excellent 
schools, which have been tho means of making 
the French language second only to Greek 
in general usage The English and German 
colonists have their own schools, and American 
missionary colleges nro educating about GOO 
native students. The Turkish government 
maintains in the city an imperial lyccum for 
advanced studies and a oollcgo of inferior 
degree, Tlio former haa 365 students; the 
latter about 450. 

During the past year (1911), a Government 
agricultural school for teaching horticulture 
and viticulture was established at Sevdikeui, 
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half an hour's distance from Smyrna by rail 
Practical instruction is given on the farm, con¬ 
sisting of about 286 aoiea, besides lectures in 
the building, which haa accommodation tit 
present for forty students, 

Turkey in Asia — The following particulars 
show the educational status of n typical vilayet, 
Mnmouret-ul-Aziz, at the beginning of 1012 
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Roughly speaking, the population of this 
Vilayet is about half a million people and ah 
though this is a part of ancient Aiincnin, the 
Armenian inhabitants; na the tabic shows, do 
not constitute oncfouitli of the people; 
this Bftmc proportion is maintained throughout 
the region of Tuikish Armenia 

The Moslem inhabitants, and especially the 
Kurds who are pinctically all of that faith, 
show little interest in education, although 
State aid is always given to their schools, 
In the larger towns of the distuct there ia 
a fair supply of schools under Moslem and 
State control, bub in the villages there arc 
none* The Armenian communities, on the 
contrary, even in isolated villages aie awake 
to the importance of educating their children 
of both sexes and tax themselves quite heavily 
to keep tlicir schools running In addition 
to their own language and Turkish, the Ar~ 
meniana tiy Lo have English or Frcnoh taught. 
As a rule, all the Aimeninn males can speak 
Turkish and fully one third can lead and 
Wiite the language 

Under the formei l^gime it w&ti seldom that 
Turkish girls were given an. opportunity to 
learn to rend nnd write, bub within the past 
few yems several schools for girls have been 
opencd in the lniger towns of the district; 
crocheting and ombioidery work and the 
simplest exercises in loading are about all 
that is taught at present It will evidently 
be some time before sahools for Moslem girls 
will be extensively pationizcd, 

American Missions —There me at present 
nine American societies working in the Turkish 
Empire, including Syria, carrying on Bible 
study, educational, philanthropic, and gonend 
missionary activities This work employs 
about 760 American supervisors and teachers, 


and 2260 trained native assistants, The 
system of kinder gar tens, primary village 
schools, industrial training and high schools, 
and colleges, comprises some 070 institutions, 
with over 40,000 pupils The medical depart¬ 
ment of the work embraces 36 hospitals and 
45 dispensariesi, and the records show that 
over 6500 patients are annually treated in 
the hospitals, and over 430,000 treatments 
arc giycm by the physicians during the yeaT, 
There is ono full medical college with a phar¬ 
maceutical department and one school for 
the training of nurses There arc also 22 
orphanages conducted by Americans, in con¬ 
nection with wluoh an industrial work 1ms 
sprung up employing over 10,000 peoplo iu 
addition to the 3000 orphans undei tiaiinng, 
The Sunday schools of theao aDoictios enroll 
over 40,000 pupils, and the distribution of 
Bibles, complete or in part, i caches 146,000 
qopica^ft year The annual output of the two 
extensive printing plants averages about 
pages 

Education —In Constantinople arc 
concentrated the principal higher institutions 
of the Empue, These arc the university 
founded in 1900 by Abd-ul-IInmid to leach 
Moslem theology, mathematics, philosophy, 
law, and medicine — as yet it has only nominal 
existence, the Impend School of Medicine, 
Imperial Art School, the Great National 
Greek School; the Greek Theological Semi¬ 
nary 

To the list must be added two unique insti¬ 
tutions which are due to Aincncan initiative 
and philanthropic enterprise, Roberta College 
and the American College for girls in Constan¬ 
tinople. These are considered in the eii Licle on 
Missions, Educational Aspect of Modeiin 

Prospects, —The survey of the educational 
woTk of selected cities and districts illustrates 
the state of the entire empire in this legard 
and also the new purposes which arc engaging 
the attention of government Clue! among 
these purposes aic the provision of agricultural 
schools, engineering schools and tinkling 
colleges for teachers It need hardly be said 
that the achievement of these purposes, upon 
ft scalo oommensuraLc with tile needs or the 
empire, depends upon the funds which they 
nmy command. Turkey has long been re¬ 
garded ad a bankrupt nation, but it has enor¬ 
mous resouices, and the government is making 
a serious effort to reform the financial adminis¬ 
tration under the diiection of an English official 
appointed in Dcccmbei, 1911, as Financial and 
Economic Adviser to the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment In that year public instruction received 
from the state treasury an appropi mtion of 
744,086 pounds (Turkish), equivalent to 
$3,274,000, or about tluilecn cents per capita 
of the population. It should be considered, 
however, that the non-Mohammedan setts 
support their own sohools, and while this dis¬ 
tinction by creeds ig fatal to tho development 
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o i a national system, it insures financial 
lcsourccs far beyond those which the govern¬ 
ment can at present devote to that object 
The adherents of the Greek Church (Ortho¬ 
dox) form, it is estimated, 41 per cent of the 
population against the 50 poi cent Moslems 
The former nob only give liberally to the enu^e 
of education, hut receive generous contribu¬ 
tions fioin their compatriots abroad The 
Armenians, as already stated, tax themselves 
to tho utmost for the suppoit of education 
Until the funds available from all pnvate 
sources as well as from the public treasury aio 
known, it will be impossible to esLimnte tha 
expenditure for education in this trninform¬ 
ing empire A, T S 
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Jahn. 

TUSCULUM COLLEGE, GREENEVILLE, 
TENN,—The oldest college weht of the Alle¬ 
ghany Mountains, having been founded m 1794. 
tirccnevillc College was established in 1794; 
’Washington College, 1795; Tusculum College, 
1844, Giccncvillc and Tusoulum Colleges were 
united in 18G8, under the name Greeneville and 
Tusoulum College; Washington and Giecneville 
and Tusciiluiri Colleges were united in 18EJS urnlei 
the name of Washington nnd Tuseuium College, 
and in 19111 the name wns changed to Tusculum 
College The student body numbeis about 300, 
the faculty 10. The institution is coeducational 
and includes a picpaiatoiy rtcpiutmcnl with a 
full foui yoais' emusc, upon the completion of 
which the the adidcnt enters llie lieslunnn class 
The dcgieo of A.H is confencd on completion of 
the requited couiscs. C O, Ct. 

TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUS¬ 
TRIAL INSTITUTE, TUSKEGEE, ALA, — 
An institution for the education of negroes 


established in 1880 by an act of the Alabama 
Icgiglatuio Two thousand dollars, was appro¬ 
priated to pay the salaries of the teachers, 
but no provision was made for a building* 
The school was opened July 4, 1881, in a 
rented slmnty clunch There weic tlmty 
pupils ftnd one tcachci, I3ookci T Washington, 
who has GQTitmunnsly noted as principal In 
1803 the inatitution wns incorporated under tho 
name of the Tuskcgec Normal and Industrial 
Institute During the first session the present 
location, consisting at that time of 100 acres 
with three small buildings, wns purchased by 
Noithem friends. The control of the school 
is vested in a boiud of trustees composed of 
nineteen persons 

The educational plant consists of 2400 acres 
of land; one hundred seven buildings, large 
and small, used foi dwellings, dor mi tones, 
classrooms, shops, and Lmins These, together 
with equipments, stock in tiadc, live stock, 
and peisonal property, lua valued at 
51,295,213 Tho endowment fund amounts at 
the picscnt time to 51,871 ,G 17. One of the 
gifts that has contributed to ling sum is a 
bequest of S3 8,000 from the estate oF Mrs 
Mary 1£ .Shaw, a coloied woman of N ew York. 
The movement to endow the school was begun 
by Lhc actuates of Tusk ogee on Dae. 1, 1890. 
It was not, however, uiiLil 1900 that the small 
sums that students and graduates were able to 
contribute reached S10GO Meanwhile the 
endowment had been mcicased from various 
soil] ccs The first large donation, $50,000, 
came fiom Collis I*. Huntington. The largest 
gift for endowment, $000,000, was nuidc in 
1903 by Andicw Carnegie. The cun cut 
annual expense of running the school is 
3270,000, of which 8150,000 bus to be sccuicd 
eftcii yenr by contnbulions from the public nt 
large. The accounts of the school aio centered 
in the auditor's office Sepai ate accounts aio 
kept for firty-onc diflfcient dcpaitinenta of the 
school, including the separate accounting of 
the different industries. The trade hack and 
foith, inside the school, of which the auditors 
office is a doit of clearing house, amounts each 
year to more than SGOD,006 This office 
has more than 4000 lodger accounts, of which 
1500 arc with the students, and m addition 
keeps the accounts of thirty-six funds, seven¬ 
teen of which nic endowment funds The lesi- 
dcul auditor is teacher of bookkeeping in the 
school The auditor’s office olTeis a post¬ 
graduate course to students desiring to become 
expert bookkeepers and accountants. 

Since the foundation of tlic school, over 
nine thousand men and women have finished 
a Tull oi pailial course They have gone out 
and arc doing good work mainly as teachers 
and mdwatnal workers The total cm oil- 
meat in tho regulai normal ami industrial de¬ 
partments in 1912 wns 1G15. This included 
Representatives from tlnrty-six states and 
terntories and twenty-one foreign countries. 
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This did not, however, include 230 pupils in 
the training school or Children's House; 
150 m the night schools of the village of 
Greenwood and the town of Tuskegee; 15 in 
the night Bible school classes, 40 in the town 
afternoon cooking classes, It did not include 
the 49 ministers in the summer school for minis¬ 
ters, the 305 teachers in the summer school for 
teachers, ai the 1472 students m the short course 
in agriculture The total nuinbei, theicfore. of 
those who had the benefits of the school during 
the year was 3750. Of the 1045 regularly en¬ 
rolled, all but about 100 board niul sleep on the 
institute grounds, 

Instruction is given in foity trades or pro¬ 
fessions The industlies are grouped under 
tinco departments, the school of ngiiaulture. 
the department of mechanical industries, and 
the mdustiies foi gills Thcic is also a 
hospital and nurse training school Each of 
these departments lias a separate buihhng or 
group of buildings m which its work is earned 
on The agueulturaL school, m addition to its 
laboratories, has the farm and experiment 
station, where practical and expciimental woilc 
is done The farm includes 2300 acres; of these 
about 110 arc used as an experiment station 
and a truck garden to supply the school^ 
(lining hall and the town market with vegeta¬ 
bles; 90 devoted to orchaida and email fruits; 
840 devoted to general farming, and the 
remainder to pastilles, woodland, and other 
puiposes. The live stock consists of a dairy 
nerd of 264 head, 106 of which are milch cows 
" at the pail/ 1 a beef herd of 100 head and 
600 head of hogs The horse barn takes care 
of all the work ammnls of the school, consist¬ 
ing of 170 head of horses, mules, and colts, 
which have an annual earning capacity of 
S»3G,100 The work of the farm ia cariicd on 
by 250 students and eighteen instructors 
The leading ciops me corn, sweet potatoes, 
oats, lyc, vetch, alfalfa, cLc IIoi ticulturc 
and flonculturc arc also taught. The mechani¬ 
cal industries include carpentry, biick masonry, 
woodworking, printing, tailoring, bl&oksmith¬ 
ing, shocmnking, founding, wheehvrighting, 
harness making, enniage trimming, plumbing, 
steam fitting, electrical engineering, aichitec- 
tinal and mechanical drawing, tinsnnthing, 
painting, saw nulling, and brick-making 
The girls' industries include laundering, 
domestic science, plum sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, mattress and bioom making, and 
basketry 

Thom is a sysfccmntio effort to correlate the 
academic studies with tho industrial training 
mid piaclical mteiests of the pupils By this 
means the industrial work of the students 
is lifted above the level of mere drudgery, and 
assumes the character of a demonstration 
On the other hand, the principles acquiicd in 
the academic studies gam in definiteness, 
precision, and interest by application to actual 
situations and real objects, The academic 
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department is divided into a night and a day 
school, The night school is designed for those 
who are too poor to pay tho small charges 
made by the day school The night school 
pupils spend live evenings each week in 
academic woik: the day school pupils, threw 
days each week Tea oiling in Lho academic 
dcpaitment is cariicd on by a faculty of fifty- 
two teachers They are expected to visit 
every week some one division of the shops or 
farm and report upon it in ordcT to find their 
illuati nUvc material for their ciasaioom work 
Pupils, in then rhctoucjils, lead papers on and 
give demonstrations of the work they have 
done in the shops 

The Phelps Hall Bible Training School wns 
established in 1B92 to assist m improving the 
ncgio minis try, It aims to give its sLudcnta 
a comprehensive knowledge of the English 
Bible and such training as will fit them to 
woik fig prenchcifl or iniasionmica under the 
conditions existing among their people Tho 
night Bible class gives an opportunity to 
ministers in the vicinity, who arc not ablo to 
attend the day school, to improve themselves 
TUe Ministers' Association of Macon and 
Adjacent Counties, which meets four times a 
year at the school, does much towftid accruing 
cooperation among the ministers for com¬ 
munity betterment along undenominational 
lines, 

The hospital and nurse training school was 
started in 1S92 Seventy-four nurses have 
graduated and arc doing good work in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country The course in the 
tilulling school coveis a pciiod or three years. 
The Andrews Memorial Hospital, which was 
erected at a cost of $50,000, nlfordb facilities for 
the increasingly large number of operative cases 
that arc brought to the hospital often fiom adja¬ 
cent states. The Hospital Aid Society helps to 
make the people of the surrounding community 
acquainted with the benefits of the hospital 
and assists in caving for charity patients 

The institution does a lnigc amount of 
extension woi k The Dim of the extension work 

is, (1) To change public opinion and turn 
the attention of the people in tho direction 
whore there is hope for them. (2) To educate 
the people on the sail, encourage better 
methods of fanning, and so incluoc the people 
to atny on the aod, (3) To extend the woik 
and influence of the school by encouraging 
the establishment of othci echaolB similar to 

it, and by keeping in touch with its graduates 
and foimcr Bfcudenta in order to direct to some 
extent their efforts to improve the communi¬ 
ties into which they go The extension ac¬ 
tivities now numbci thirty-six Through them, 
it is estimated, ovei 100,000 people are reached, 
in One way or another, eaoh year The annual 
negro confluence, begun in 1891, ia attended 
by farmers from all parts of the South The 
need of first-hand knowledge of conditions 
among negroes biought so limny teachers and 
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students to these annual meetings that ifc be¬ 
came necessary to hold the conference on two 
days, giving the first day to the faimcis and the 
second to the teachers and students This 
hag resulted in the division pF the Work of 
the annual conference into the farmers’ and 
Workers' confcicnces A confeieneo agent is 
employed by the school to go into the rural 
districts and ovgftmse local cquCcicugcb The 
Farmers’ Institute holds monthly meetings 
in the school’s agricultural building. Here 
simple lectures and demonstrations covei- 
mg tha principles of agriculture arc given. 
Institutes are also held iti different parts of 
the South by teachers fiom the agricultural 
department, The short course in agricul¬ 
ture gives the fanners of the surrounding 
country an opportunity to spend two weeks 
at the school m study and observation, In 
1013,1472 persons took advantage of this woi k. 
Ova 600 of these wove young men and women 
The Josup Agricultuial Wagon, by practical 
dcmonstiations m the field, carries the liistiuc- 
tion of the school directly to the fnrmci 
The farm demonstration woik is earned on in 
coopemtion with the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agiicultuic and the G-cnoini Educa¬ 
tion hoard The plan provides that a number 
of burners in a selected county shall farm a 
small portion of their land under the direction 
of and with seed furnished by the Agricultural 
Department A county fair is held caoh 
year, The woik of improving the common 
schools is carried on through the rural school 
extension work The people J^ve asflibted in 
building schoolhouacs, lengthening their school 
terms, and see urine competent teachers, 

Through mothers’ clubs and sewing and cook¬ 
ing classes, the homes are improved The 
principal effort of this Best is the Russell 
Plantation work, which is earned on by resi¬ 
dent workers seven miles from the school 
The National Negro Business League has 
its headquarters at Tuakegeo and is an impor¬ 
tant part or the work which the Institute; ib 
doing foi the negio race. It aims to unite 
the successful negroes of the country m an 
effort to stimulate habits of thrift, to piomofcc 
the establishment of banks and other business 
enterprises, and to cncouingo and direct the 
efforts of the people in their stiugglcs to 
obtain neonotme independence Since the 
Business League wqs founded in 1900, more 
than sixty banks have been started, and over 
400 iocnl Business Leagues have been, 

organized B, T W, 

See Nequo, Education or this, 
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TUTOR —Literally, in the legal sense 
a guardian or protector The term ia now used 
in the main in its educational significance of 
instructor or tenchci At Oxfoid and Cam¬ 
bridge the tutor is an official of a college who 
is charged with the educational and general 
moral supervision of a number of students, 
The tutorial system was intioduccd aa early 
as the fourteenth ccnLury> Provision was 
made by Wykeham in the Statutes of New 
College (1400) to divide the educational super¬ 
vision of the undergraduate students among 
a number of the fellows, who were to receive 
an additional allowance for the work of sup¬ 
plementing the lcctuica of tho ,f schools.” 
This practice was unlike that of Paris, where 
tho head of a college gave the special instruc¬ 
tion and in time was assisted by other 
" regcjita” The system introduced at Ox¬ 
ford, and adopted at Cambridge, m time led 
to a comparative n&glect of the university 
lcctuies or the public lectures in scilioole, JP 
at wluoh attendance was for some tlino re¬ 
quired formally At the present time each 
student on entering a college at Oxford or 
Cambridge is assigned to a tutor who acts 
ns his gcnciftl adviser in selecting a course or 
study and m preparing for the examination 
Whifo it was passible formerly for two or 
thiee tutors to give instillation in all aubjoata, 
the inoicase in numbers of undergraduates 
and the multiplication of subjects have made 
this impossible, and instruction is now given by 
collego lectin era in addition to the tutors 
(Sec Cambridge, University of, Oxford 
Univehsity op, Universities ) At Oxford 
the tut oi a of a college arc selected from among 
the fellows, at Cambridge the tutors arc not 
necessarily fellowa. The tutoi’s duties extend 
beyond mere inatiaction, At Cambridge ho 
acts as tho liitGrmcdiary between the college 
mid the undcrgiaduates in all official business, 
mid is in most eases lelievcd from teaching, and 
nt both universities he is expected to take a 
general interest m tho general wcHnio of the 
students assigned to him The preceptorial 
system of Princeton University is patterned on 
blic tutorial system of the English universities. 

In American colleges and universities the 
position of 11 tutor ” is ns n rule the lowest in 
rank of the instructing staff, with the excep¬ 
tion of assistants who, as a Yule, give no in¬ 
struction. Tut oi a hold their appointment 
from year to year. 

See Prefect and the Prefectural System, 
Usher, Universities. 

TUTORIAL EDUCATION. — See Gram¬ 
mar School; Monitorial Schools; Pan- 
FECT AND TIIE PllEFECTUlUL SYSTEMJ PlUYATE 
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Schools; also Colleges, American; Public 
Schools, English; Oxford Univeksiit; 
Tutoh 

TYLER, WILLIAM SEYMOUR (1810- 
1897). — College professor, studied at Hamil¬ 
ton College and was graduated from Amherst 
College in 1830 IIg was tutoi at Ainlierat 
from 1832 to 1834 and piofessor from 1834 lo 
1893. Ifis publications include Prayer fov Col¬ 
leges (1854), History of Amherst College 
(1873), and ecvoml Latin textbooks 

W. S. M 

TYMPAN MEMBRANE — Sea Nervous 
System. 

TYNDALL, _ JOHN (1820-1803). — The 
English physicist, of importnnco in the history 
of English education foi hia advocacy of tho 
teaching of science in schools His views wens 
nob the theoretical opinions of the scientist, 
bub were based on practical experience ns a 
teacher of Queenwood College, Hampshire 
(1847-1848 and 1S51—1853) (See TELLErr- 
nEna.) In an address at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion On the Importance of the Study of Physics, 
he insisted on the value of pl^sica as a means 
of cultuio. Not only is physical science a 
means to “ development of the mental facul¬ 
ties as tho end of mental education,” but it is 
the study which above all satisfies the innate 
curiosity with reference to natural phenomena. 
As against the rigid classicists Tyndall insists 
on the need of reorganizing systems of educa¬ 
tion to meet new needs, ”1 do not think/’ 
he says, " that it is the mission of this age, 
or of any other particular age p to lay down a 
system of education which shall hold good foi 
all ages u , . *' While thankfully accepting 

what antiquity has to ofTei, let us ncvci foi get 
that the present century hns just as good a 
right to its forms of thought and methods of 
culture qs nnyformci centimes lmd to then a ” 
It was neatly half n centliiy before these views 
found even half-hearted acceptance among 
English schoolman 

TYPE-STUDY, METHOD OF — See 

Teaching, Types of; Teaching, Principles 
of; also Geography, Teaching of; Induc¬ 
tive Method 

TYPES,— While individual differences in 
mental functioning are widespread, certain cfmi- 
acteristics recur so frequently as to give rise 
to the doctrine of types Persons. who pos¬ 
sess the same mental characteristics belong 
to the same type. A number of nttempts have 
been made to classify mental types, but most 
of them fail because they are not grounded 
upon fundamental distinctions. Among the 
most thoroughgoing attempts to formulate a 
principle of olnssifying types is that of ICrac- 

elin, who bases his classification upon what 

e regards as fundamental characteristics of 


the work done m psychological experiments 
These chaiactcristics arc as follows (I) time 
lelnLionshipq of mental performance, some 
persons aie typically quick, others slow; 

(2) capacity for impiovmg though pmcLicc; 

(3) capacity for ictcntioii of linpiovcmcnt 
through practice (general memory), (4) ca¬ 
pacity for retention of sense impressions, 
ideas, movements, etc. (special memory); 
(5) scnsitiviLy to new impressions and ac¬ 
tivities, (G) fatigability; (7) capacity for lecu- 
poialion; (8) depth of sleep, (0) tendency to 
dntiactian of attention, (10) capacity for 
adaptation Other schemes of classification 
liavo been offered by vaiious writers with 
regal'd to various menial activities. Thus, 
it has been said that people may be classified 
us to Llicir different types of attention, namely, 
sensoiy, motor, and indiffciont This dis¬ 
tinction is based upon a study of vaiious 
results of reaction-time experiments ( q v ) 
Billet regards poisons na belonging to four 
different types oT appeieeption: (1) descrip¬ 
tive}, (2) connecting, (3) scholarly, (4) emo¬ 
tional Among the most clearly defined 
types are the well-known ideational typos, 
— auditory, visual, motor, and mixed 

E n C 

See Mental Measurements, 
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TYPEWRITING. —- See Commercial Edu¬ 
cation, Industrial Education, Secre- 
taiiiaij Profession, Education for 

TYPHUS, — See Infectious Diseaheb. 

UDAL,NICHOLAS (1501-155G). — Scholm, 
headmaster, school authoi, and writer of the 
hist English comedies His name was spelled 
in every conceivable variant of Woodnle or 
LIvcdale, lie being of the Hampshire family 
of Uvcdalc, lords of Wickham Bom nt 
Southhampton, XJdnl was admitted scholar 
of Winchester College in 1517. In Juno, 1520 
nL sixteen and n half yenrs old,lie was admitted 
scholar of tho new college of Corpus Chris Li, 
Oxford, and was lecturer tlieie from 152G to 
1520 On Feb. 2S, 1533-1534, lie published 
Termtii Flores or ” FJourcb for Latin Spekmgc 
selected and gathered out of Terence and the 
same translated into Englysche, 1 ' dated at 
the Angus tinmn monastery, i.c Austin Friais. 
lie being then apparently usher oT the School 
of St. Anthony's Hospital, London. (Sec London 
Schools ) At midsummer, 1534, Udal became 
headmaster [infomulor ludi grammaticalis) 
of Eton, with salary or £10, £1 for livery, 
Bs 4 d, petty receipts, and allowance of 23s Grf. 
,f for ink, and other things given to the grammar 
school by Dr. LuptoRj provost,” Here he 
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produced, according to custom, a play every 
year at Christmas, paying on one oGcasicm 
U. 4 d to the clean of Winds or 1 a servant [or 
the loan of some of his mnstei's clothes fui 
the boy players In 153S he was given the 
vicarage of Brain tice, Essex, with license of 
non-residen.ee and the sumo year was paid 
£5 for playing before Thomas Cromwell, 
tho Lend Ihivy Seed Thom aft Tua&oi, m Piue 
Hundred Points of Good Ilusbandne, who had 
been a chonsLer of St Paul's, rccoids how 

From Pawlca I went to \oton sent 

To lefirn atraiflliwaioa the Lnlin phraicH p 

Wharo fifty threo sLripca given Lo mo at onao I had, 

For fault but email or none at nil 

It onina to pftafl thus benL 1 was, 

flee, Udnll, flee, tho morale of thee to men, poor lad 

Udal's rule of the rod at Eton was brought 
lo an end by his being charged before the 
Privy Council, March 14, 1541, with being oon- 
cerncd with two soholms in stealing silver 
images apparently for Protestant icono¬ 
clastic purposes from Eton Chfipcl, and lie was 
convicted of sodomy with ono of the boys and 
sent to prison. Fi&m 151*2 to 1551 lie sup¬ 
posed himself by hteiary work, translating 
into English Erasmus' Apophtheymes, a favor¬ 
ite schooLbook In 1549 he composed the 
Privy Counoii's Answer to ihc Articles of 
Ike Commoners of Demn and Cornwall, which 
had attacked the English Piaycr Book 
On Dec 14j 1551, he was made, in spite of 
Jus record, canon of Windsor lie was joint 
author with Piincess Mary in translating 
Erasmus' Paraphrases of Die Gospels In 
1553 ho was appointed ** scolcmaatci " to 
Mr Edward Courtney, tho Earl of Devon, 
wlio os a possible claimant of the crown was a 
pnsonei in the tower. On Queen Mary's 
entry to London ho composed Diiles and Inter¬ 
ludes ns he hail twenty years before on Queen 
Anne Boleyn’a coronation. Roister Bolster. 
the first Englisli comedy, was perhaps one of 
these intarlvidcs, At all events it is first men¬ 
tioned in the third edition of the Ruh of 
Right Reason, the fust Logic in English, pub¬ 
lished in January, 1553-1554, by Thomas 
Wilson In it Ralph Roiatcr’s iottor to Chris¬ 
tum Cuatancc, the heroine, is given ag an 
example of M ambiguitie," the misplacing of 
stops making it an insult instead of n com¬ 
pliment, It was not written, ns Iiqs been 
often said, either for Eton buys or for West¬ 
minster boys to perform, for it appeared twelve 
yeaTS after he left Eton and two years Jiefore 
ho became headmaster of Westminster. On 
Maich 5, 1554, Udtd was made rector of Cal- 
bournc, laic of Wight, and on Nov 9, 1656, 
was givon the considerable legacy of 40 marks 
(£26 138, 4d = about 54000 now) by the will of 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, who describes 
him ns 14 my flcolcmnlstc^,' , i.e, perhaps master 
of the old High School (</,u) aE Win theater 
Amazing to relate, on Dec 10, 1565, he was 
mado master of Westminster school, tho 


cathedral grammar school erected by Henry 
Till on the suppression of the abbey. It has 
been often ala ted tlmt he ceased to be master 
on the restoration of tho monkt Nov 21, 1556, 
it being assumed tliat tlie school ceased. But 
Udsil died in office and was buried at St 
Margaret's, Westminster, Dec 23,1556 The 
abbey accounts show that the usher carried 
on the school till Michaelmas, 1557, when a 
new master was appointed and tho school in 
fnct never ceased. The lustoiy of school- 
mastering can show no more astonishing record 
than that of Uclal A. F L 

UNASSIGNED PERIOD. —See Inciden¬ 
tal PEIIIOD, 

UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION. — The 
teim was introduced by William B Carpenter 
(1852 and later) as a more scientific designa¬ 
tion of the pnnoiple underlying automatic 
and suppressed mental activity. A similar 
view appeals in Laycock (1844 and later). 
It repicsenta the psychological consideration 
of the mental procedures which Leibnitz 
treated as u obscui e ideas ” and Sir William 
Hamilton ns "unconscious mental modifica¬ 
tions ” The gvaup oE phenomena thus t\iT- 
vcyod and Lhe systematic view thereof me 
now considered under the conception of the 
iSuAconscioas 0],ud> The substitution of the 
more inclusive term " subconscious " for un¬ 
conscious luis been amply justified, u cerc- 
biation " was substituted by Cmpcnter ns 
noncommittal foi the contested tcim ,f rea¬ 
soning " The range of plienomena thus in¬ 
cluded composes the general " operations below 
tho plane of consciousness ", the latent mental 
ruminations, the ripening of judgment over¬ 
night; the processes of searching for a lost 
phrago, name, or mislaid article, the impres¬ 
sions registered by the way, without intent 
observation; the submergence or suppression 
of associative steps, with only the initial 
starting-point and terminal issues explicit in 
the mind, and again, tho resurrections from 
the indirect field and avenues of knowledge 
revealed spontaneously or by such devices 
as the planchettc or " automatic writing" 
While the term represents the position of an 
earlier stage of knowledge, the considerations 
associated with it were eminently suggestive 
and profitable They enlarged the conception 
of consciousness by including and lecognizing 
the ^pacific status of the facilitating and inter¬ 
stitial procedures inherent in tho operations of 
tho mind. J. J, 
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Caupentbti, W B JVincijjfej of Mental Physiology, 
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UNDERGRADUATES, — A term used in 
England and America to indicate the college 
or university student wlio has not attained to 
the first or baccalaureate degree See Col- 
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legei, American, Universities, also Cam¬ 
bridge; Oxford; and the various American 
colleges; also STUDENT Life 

UNDERSTANDING — See Judgment 

UNGRADED ROOM — In tlio city school 
system whore schools consist of large groups of 
classes more oi less rigidly graded, theie is 
need for individual inatiuefcion, hence the or¬ 
ganization of ungraded rooms, There may bo 
a number of ungraded classes if the school ia 
laige, each of which takes care of n. specific 
line of individual vaiiation Thus, the un¬ 
graded class may be (1) for those who are 
tcmpciarily behind the woik of their regular 
grade owing to illness, transfer from another 
school system, or any other adventitious 
factor in the pupil's variation from grade. 
(2) for those who are backward or retarded 
because of more or less chronic physical or 
mentnl defect, (3) foi those who aro truant or 
delinquent and need special segregation with 
particular activities ana controls, (4)‘foi those 
children of a foi eign-born population, who mo 
too incompetent m the English language to 
enter the grade wruranted by their experience 
and intelligence, and (5) for those who have 
tuberculin, anmmic, or other tendencies toward 
disease that may be combated by ungraded 
opon-air classes H S 

See District Scnoon; Grading and 
Promotion; Special Classes, 

UNGRADED SCHOOL — See ItunAL 

Sanoot. 

UNIFORM SCHOOLS, — Seo Simulta¬ 
neous Schools 

UNIFORMITY. — With the development of 
aiby eohool systems thcro lias been a marked 
tendenoy toward centralized control and there¬ 
fore toward uniform methods throughout the 
schools and grades of a single school system 
The same tendency has prevailed ovei wider 
units, counties, and states, whcrevei a con¬ 
siderable degree of ccntiahzcd power has been 
given to the educational authorities in chargo 
of such units The uniformities cover methods 
of Oi gamzation, administration, teaching, and 
the course of study. The fact that the schools 
have a common purpose led to the false impli¬ 
cation that uniform methods are required, 
whereas the opposite may bo the truth, The 
achievement of a common end under diverse 
condibions requires diverse methods that take 
into account local valiants, Thus, the chil¬ 
dren of a foroign-born population may require 
more time to cover the primary grades, n 
subprimary grade, giving a basis in oral 
English, being advisable for them, as it is not for 
English-speaking children possessing larger 
cultural opportunities TI 10 assignment of 
compulsory attendance officers upon fcho basis 


of one to cveiy three school districts may bo 
an uneconomical arrangement, such officers 
being required less among the piospnrous than 
among the ivorlnng-clnss neighborhoods whe/c 
economic piessiue and factory opp 01 Lumties 
lead to n more leady violation of the lnw In 
a less aggravated way, nn ovcrmnfoimifcy of 
method tends to cliaracteiize the administra¬ 
tion of linger units (counties, states) and 
smaller units (schools and classrooms), 
Doubtless large masses of children and teachers 
under a single management inevitably create 
a tendency toward centralization nnd the impo¬ 
sition or uniform methods. The local situa¬ 
tions arc too numerous for the chief officer 
or officers to know them in detail, and the 
control of dotmled duties through many IcvoIb 
of subordinate officials tends to mechanize re¬ 
quirements, Contrastive tendencies are Been 
in comparing the informality of an isolated 
rural school with the highly formal organiza¬ 
tion of the largest city school systems, Tho 
criticisms that schools are "lock-step" 
machines foi children and that teachers aro 
losing their individuality are chiefly reac¬ 
tions against city school syaterns Of Into 
there has been ample evidence that super¬ 
visory officers are beginning to apply the 
principle of uniformity with more rationality 
The appearance of specialized schools, un¬ 
graded rooms, individual teaching, flexible 
courses of study with minimum and optional 
stand aids, etc,, mark the beginning of a more 
sane management The principle of uni¬ 
formity is n relative one. In so far ns common 
purposes and common conditions exist, a uni¬ 
form requirement is relatively saTe. Thus, 
uniform requirements in the certification of 
teachers over an entile sLate represent a fairly 
safe method, In bo far aa there 1b varia¬ 
tion in the purposes of schools nnd in the 
conditions under which they operate, wide 
uniformity is undesirable, Tho vocational 
schools and general cultural schools cannot bo 
operated under the same traditions A school 
for the poorest economic classes requires 
more adjuncts such as playgrounds, medical 
inspection, flchool nureingj fico brcakiasts, etc , 
than one in a community of the econom¬ 
ically favored classes, The general principle 
is that uniformity should be as extensive as 
common purposes and conditions, and no 
more so H 0 

Sec Individuality; Personality; School 
Management; Teaching, Metiiods of 

UNILATERAL LIGHTING. — See Light¬ 
ing OF ScnOOLHOUSE, 

UNION COLLEGE, COLLEGE VIEW, 
NEB — A coeducational institution estab¬ 
lished in IS89 by the Seventh Day Adventists. 
Academic, collegiate, muaici, and business 
courses are conducted The entrance require¬ 
ments are fifteen units. Tile A.B. degree is 
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conferred by the college The enrollment in 
1911-1912 was 2B4. Th& faculty consists of 
twenty-six members 

UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, 
NY — An institution, founded in 1705 under 
a charter which provides that no one religious 
denomination shall at any time have a 
majority in the board of trustees, hence the 
name u Union.” In 1812 the present site 
of the college, on a hill overlooking Schenec¬ 
tady, was secured, and in IS 13 a comprehensive 
plan for grounds and buildings was adopted 
This plan was the woik of Jacques Bamdc, a 
Trench landscape architect who had been 
employed by the government in the develop¬ 
ment of the city of Washington 

Union was the first to break away from the 
Old World ti aditians and introduce new courses 
of study. As eaily as 1809 a couise in modern 
languages wna instituted In I82S a scientific 
couisc wns established, and in 1845 a course 
in civil engineering wns added, anticipating the 
demand for technical training which almost 
every other institution of higher education 
in America has since recognized. From this 
has developed the present general engineering 
department, offering courses in civil and sani¬ 
tary engineering, with its now long established 
reputation. 

A spirit of tolerance m the government of 
students mode possible the establishment of 
the college fraternity system The oldest 
of the Greek letter societies, Kappa Alpha, 
Sigma Phi, and Delta Phi, were founded at 
Union in 1825, 1827, and 1828 lespectively. 
These were followed by Pm Upsilon in 1833, 
Chi Psi in 1841, and Theta Delta Chi in 1847, 
In the college world Union is designated as 
,r tile mother of the Greek letter societies. 11 
(See FnATERNiTrEs,) 

In 1805 an electrical course was added 
to the other courses in Lhe engineering depart¬ 
ment, and in 1902 tins course was greatly 
extended and thoroughly organized as a special 
department By arrangement with the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Compnny, whose plant in Scho- 
ncctady is the hugest and moat comprehensive 
electrical manufacturing plant in the world, 
the college has Mioh special advantages for 
students in electrical saicnce as cannot be 
offered elsewhere. 

Tour courses are offered: the classical course, 
requiring Greek, leading to the degree of 
A B , the Latin-Scientific course, offonng 
additional work in history and modem lan¬ 
guages in place of Greek, lending to the degreo 
of PhD., the scientific course, emphasizing 
the work in mathematios Qnd science, leading 
to the degTce of BS, and the engineering 
courses, leading to the degree of BE, The 
postgraduate degrees of MA, and MS. nro 
conferred upon graduates of the colic go on the 
completion of approved work ivml thc&es in 
course. The postgraduate degrees of M C E., 


M.E E,, and Ph D aie conferred on gradu¬ 
ates of tins and other colleges who meet the 
specified requirements and complete the full 
work in residence. 

The entrance lequircmcnts are fifteen units 
in the A B. course and fourteen in the other 
courses In Lhe B.S and B E courses three of 
these units arc elective. The student enroll¬ 
ment in 1012—1013 was 36G. There is a faculty 
of thirty-two members. Charles Alexander 
Richmond, D D , LL.D ( is president 

Union University, which was incorporated 
in 1973, includes Union College m Schenectady 
and the Albany Medical College, the Albany 
Law School, and Dudley Observatory in Al¬ 
bany, the College Pharmacy was created in 
1B81 and incorporated as a department of the 
University, The president of Union College 
is Chancellor of the University, P. C. B. 

Reference j — 

Houoh. F. B. Historic Sketch of Union CoUege 
(Washington, 1B70) 

UNION DISTRICT SCHOOLS. — Sco 
School Unions 

UNION DISTRICTS. —See Dibtbictb. 

UNION SCHOOL — See School Unions. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY — 
In the city of New York, an interdenomina¬ 
tional institution for the training of ministers, 
was founded by New School Presbyterians In 
1B3G, It is governed by a sclf-pcrpctuating 
board of trustees, half clergymen and half 
laymen, It had a teaching force in 1911-1012 
of twenty-one, and a student body of 258 
It is affiliated with Columbia and New York 
Universities. Its buildings, of English Gothic, 
occupy the plot between Broadway and Clare¬ 
mont Avcnuo and 120 til mid 122d Streets, 
and consist of a recitation building, a chapel, 
a library, a gymnasium, a dormitory for stu¬ 
dents, and residences for the piesident and 
professors The library contained in 1012 
about 100,000 volumes, and over 50,000 pam¬ 
phlets. Three different denominations arc 
now represented in ita Board of Directors, 
five in its faculty, and eighteen in its student 
body. W, A. B. 
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Budwn, W Adams, b v. Union Thcolojricnl Seminary, 
Soliaff-Horzog, Encyclopedia of ReUoious Knowl¬ 
edge Vol XI. p 370. (Now Yorlq 1912 ) 
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Another Decode m the History of the t/rtwri Theological 
Seminary (Asbury Park, 1B00 ) 

UNION UNIVERSITY, JACKSON, 
TENN —Founded in 1845 by the Baptist 
General Assembly of Tennessee at Murfrees¬ 
boro The institution was suspended during 
the Civil War and was reopened in. 1666, 
In 1874 the University was removed to Jaok- 
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Aon and chartered as the Southwestern Baptist 
University, the present title being adopted in 
1007 An academy, n college, and a conserva¬ 
tory of fine arts me maintained The entrance 
requirements arc fourteen units, The Uni¬ 
versity grants the degrees of A B and B S, 
Of the total number of students in 1012-1913, 
90 were op collegiate grade, and the total enroll¬ 
ment was 200 The faculty consists of seven¬ 
teen members 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCA¬ 
TION — Created as a Department by Con¬ 
gress, March 2, 1867, but m 1869 i educed Lo a 
Bureau under the Department of the Interior, 
wheic it liQa since remained. At the meeting 
of the National Association of State and City 
School Superintendents, in 186G, Dr, E E. 
White, of Columbus, Ohio, picsented a plan 
for the organization of such a buieau, a 
proposition winch had been discussed since 
I8G4 in the National Teachers' Association, 
and a special committee was appointed to 
memorialize Congress for action The bill 
was passed largely as a result or the personal 
oftorts of General Garfield, and not because of 
any deep interest in tho proposal itself on the 
part of Congress 

Both Congress and the states luive always 
been very emphatically opposed to any efTort 
to confer upon the general government any 
right to interfere with the state educational 
systems (ace National Education, and 
United States, Education_ in), nnd this 
feeling has resulted in a limitation of the proper 
work of the Bureau and a dwarfing of its possi¬ 
bilities for usefulness, Veiy meager annual 
appropriations have ever been made for it, and 
the possibilities of educational leadership liavo 
been neglected Only in the past five ycais 
has the Bureau begun to receive appropriations 
for new and desirable additions, though as yet 
but a fiaction of what is needed and lias been 
asked for hna been granted by Congress 

The work of the Bureau has been from the 
first essentially that of collecting and dissemi¬ 
nating educational information The Annual 
Report j have for along time been of great value 
and usefulness, In 1870 the Buieau began the 
issue of a Berica of Circulars of Information. Up 
to about 1882 these related chiefly to education 
in other countries and nations, since which 
time such information has been printed in the 
Annual Reports. From 1888 to 1894, and from 
1898 to 1903, the Circulars of Information 
wore devoted to n series of historical sketches 
of education in the different states, thirty-six 
such volumca in all being issued. In 1000 
a new series of publicatioiiSj known Bulletins, 
was begun, and these contain excellent material 
and have been of particular value Since 
1010 the Bureau has also mailed frequent short 
Circulars of Information giving digests of 
current legislation and now features of city 
and state sohool systems 


At the head of the Bureau is a Commissioner 
of Education, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the ScnaLc, and paid a salary of 
55000 a year Since the establishment of 
the bureau the Commissioners have been as 
follows; Henry Barnard, Marah 14, 1867, to 
Maich 15, 1870; John Eaton, March 16, 1870, 
to Aug, 5, 1 BSCj Nathaniel H. Jl. Dawson, 
Aug. fl, 1886, to Sept. 3, 1860; William T. 
Harris, Sept 12, 1G99, to June 30, 1906; 
Elmer E Brown, July 1, 1906, to June 30, 
1911, Philander P. Claxton, July 8, 1911, to 
date. 

The Buieau is organized into n number of 
divisions, at the head □/ each of which is a 
specialist The divisions at preaent organized 
are; (1) school sanitation ‘and hygiene, (2) 
higher education, (3) school aclminifltration. 
f4) rural education, (5) editorial division, and 
(0) library. The annual appropriation for 
maintenance foi 1910-1911 was S72.200, with 
350,000 additional for printing and binding 

E. P. C 

UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION —See Ministries op Educa¬ 
tion; United States Bureau op Education. 

UNITED STATES, EDUCATION IN — 

Tho United States, like Germany and other 
federated states, has iiq national 5 j r stem of 
education However, the systems of the various 
states and commonwealths are nil constructed 
on the snmo general lines nnd yu'eaent diversities 
of only a minor character. These are discussed in 
the section on educational conditions of the respec¬ 
tive articles on the stale school systems; also in the 
[article on Educational Conditions, Diversity 
op. The activities of the national government 
regarding education arc treated under the caption 
National Government and Education; the 
work of the educational buieau, corresponding to 
the ministiy of European countries, is treated 
under United States Bureau of Education 
(sec also Ministries op Education) The 
general history of education in the United States 
is treated in the article on Colonial Education 
and in the historical flections of each of the btato 
articles. The consideration given to education 
in the fundamental law is given in the article on 
Constitutional Provisions. In the articles on 
the educational systems or the various states is 
given the detailed account of education in the 
United States The history, function, and pres¬ 
ent organization of the various parts of the 
system are treated in special articles on the 
ICiNDEiiaAiiTENj Elementary School; Hiaii 
School; College, Universities, American 
Endowed; and Universities, American State. 
The comparative study of the elementary school 
system or of the public school system in general 
is given in the articles on City School Ad mini b- 
mvnoN and State School Administration, 
Most of the articles relating to the public school 
system, as Medical Inspection, Playgrounds, 
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Educational Athletics, Retardation and 
Elimination of Pupils, are in reality compma- 
tivc studies of special aspects! of education in 
the United States, These topics arc aiiangod in 
a logical manner in the index and may be taken 
as a detailed study of education in the United 
States. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WEST POINT, N,Y. — See Military Edu¬ 
cation 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Established by Con¬ 
gress in connection with the Smithsonian 
Institution (q.o ) in 1846 to take charge of 
national collections, a nucleus for which was 
formed by ll\e National Cabinet of Curiosities 
The collections have been materially increased 
by gift, by exploration expeditions, by sur¬ 
veys of diffeicnt kinds, and by pure hose 
At first supported out af the funds of the 
Institution, the museum is now maintained 
wholly by congressional appropriations, The 
museum is intended for " nil objects of art 
and of foreign and curious research and all 
objects of natural history, plants, and geologi¬ 
cal and min ct illogical specimens belonging to 
the United States. 11 The development, how¬ 
ever, has been mainly along the lines of natural 
history, geology, ethnology, find archeology 
of the United States In recent years partic¬ 
ular attention is being paid to the fine arts, 
national history, and the development of aria 
and crafts exhibits begun by the Exhibition 
of 1G70. The museum is intended to aid 
research; specimens are put at the disposal 
of investigators, and duplicates arc sent 
to colleges and secondary schools, while in the 
arrangement and labeling of specimens the 
interests of school children as well as adults 
qtc considered Tlicro arc published in connec¬ 
tion with the Museum Annual Reports of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Bulletins and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the United Stales National Museum , 
etc 

See Museums; National Government 
and Education 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD — See Naval Education 

UNITS OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 
— Sec College Requirements for Ad¬ 
mission, 

UNITY — Any standard by which \yq 
measure is a unit, from the Latin unus, one. 


The objects of counting are also called unitq, 
because we measure a numbei by the unit a 
it contains Thus 1 foot, 1 yard, 1 inch, 

1 mile, and ao on, are units of length; $1 and 
1 cent are units of value; a cube may become 
ft unit of counting, and bo on The word 
unity m applied to a quantity which, when 
multiplied by any quantity of the system 
considered, gives that same quantity as the 
pioduct Tlnn 3X1 = 3, and we apeak of 
1 as unity The word has, ihcrofoic, come 
to be considered m elementaly arithmetic aa 
synonymous with one, 

Unity was nut looked upon by the ancients 
aa a number Thus in Plato's Republic we 
have the question, " To what class do unity 
and number belong 7" thus distinguishing be¬ 
tween the two. It is quite possible that 
Nicomnchua (g.y)i writing in the fust century 
of our ora, did not intend to exclude unity 
from the number field, for in speaking of polyg¬ 
onal numbcis he says tlmt unity can be no 
such number It has been thought that 
Boethius (tf.i/.) misinterpreted this, and thus 
came to write Unitas mmertts non wl, 
sed fans et origo numerontm, In the Middle 
Ages unity continued to be excluded fiom the 
number system Thus A del haul of Bath 
{q v )j in his translation of Al-Khowaiizmi 
(g.u.), or in the one attributed to him, says: 
Quia unum esl radix iimverdi luimcfi, el esi 
extra numcrum. . . In the sixteenth century 

this ancient doctrine came to be questioned, 
and Hyllca (wilting in 1000) lma this to say 
,f If I shall apeake properly and exactly, I 
must say that one is no number, but rathei, 
the beginning or number ancl so conse¬ 
quently two is the least number , and 
thus I have shewed you the definition of 
number according to Euclide, and other 
auncient writois, but the latter writers, aa 
namely Ramua, and such ns have written since 
his time, affirmc wot only that an vmte or 
one, is a number, but also that euery finotion 
or parte of an vmle, is a number. . . f I do 
accompt it aftci a sorte for the first or least 
number cupn aa an egg, wiLh (sia) m 
power possibility containoth a bird though 
really and actually it ia none, otherwise I 
take two, for the least number in the arte 
really 11 He also speaks of "ftn vnit or nn 
integer (which sometimes I also cal an Ace), 1 ' 
and often uses the three terms as synonyms. 
Stevin (1685) a aid that the part must be of the 
same nature as the whole, mid hence unity 
must bo a number, To this " le grand 
Arnauld ,J replied that the argument was 
worthless, for a Bcmioiicle is part of a ende, 
but this does not make it a circle. After 1600, 
however, the bettor writers recognized unity 
as a number. The whole debate, of which 
only an outline has here been attempted, shows 
how trivial arc many of tho questions raised 
by educators as to the terms to be employed 
in the schools. D. E S. 
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UNIVERSAL — The logical opposite of 
the particular: variously conceived at different 
times and by different schools aa an objective 
ontological archetypal Being in imitation of 
which and by partial participation in which 
particular things exist, as a class oi genus 
of individuals, having objective existence 
and supplying the norm which limits the varia¬ 
tions of particulars and gives them kmnvnblo 
character, as a law which while found only 
in particulars governs them; na a mental 
concept abstracted from individuals which 
alone exist; as a mere woid a common noun 
which is applied to a multitude of things m 
spite of their particular differences. Much of 
the logical discussion of Scholasticism turned 
about the nature and meaning of univcisals, 
and diffcieuccs upon tins point were the 
cause of the formation of the rival schools 
of Realism, Nominalism, and Conceptualism 
(qqv.) J D 

See Law; Pnwer plg, 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES — See Lan¬ 
guages, Artificial 

UNIVERSITIES —Definition, — The word 
Umversitas, borrowed from Homan Law, wa3 
commonly used to signify any corporation 
Dr, RnshdnH has pointed out how the Pisan 
prisoners nb Genoa, ill 1254, formed them¬ 
selves for mutual protection into a umversitas 
with a common seal The earliest specialised 
apjicllntian for what we now call a univcisity 
was SbidiuHi, or iSimbuni Generate, which 
Delude has traced back as far as 1233 At¬ 
tempts to explain these words tmfyersifias or 
peneralc ns indicating a conscious breadth of 
intellectual scope arc quito unlda tori cal, thgugh 
we find such an explanation of 'umuemla.? 
even in Einsmus The natural and main 
meaning of Studium Generate was il a gonerally 
recognized place of study ,’’ — a national or 
even European, as opposed to a mere local, 
school Implicit in this definition lies the 
further charncfcoTistic of a real university — 
the recognition of ita degrees at other uni¬ 
versities, 01 . w it was conceived in tl\a Middle 
Ages, the JacuUas ulnque doccndi conlericd 
upon its MasLers, Other medieval terms for 
u jii versi fcy wove £ colts, Academia, Gymnasium) 
Aim a Mater, tuul (when the aLiess lay on the 
sense of rr corporation") Collegium, Sociclas, 
Com)nwiio l Consortium, We may aay that 
t]ic ruling idea of meclievnl university organiza¬ 
tion was that of n trade or ernTt gild, with its 
system of apprentices hip developing through 
jouincymanship into mastery, its corporate 
rights and ita corporate responsibilities, With 
this, as with nearly all oLher gilds, the earliest 
origins am lost in obscurity, but it ia evident 
that the growth was gradual, tentative, de¬ 
pendent upon place, time, and ciraumgtancc, 
and ofLen half unconscious of the final goal 
No two universities followed quite fclio same 


course; it is perhaps Demfle's weakness that 
he tries to define too precisely, especially in 
treating of the ueccshftry relations of Uio 
University to Church and to State 

Rise and Development, — If we except 
Salerno, which was never more than a school of 
medicine, the two eniliest umveisitiea arc by 
far the most important for the study of origins. 1 
Bologna and Paris, groivnig up a bout the same 
time, typify the two main classes into which all 
medieval universities fall Constitutionally 
speaking, Bologna was a corporation (or 
rather a plumlity of corporations ) of scholars, 
Pans was a corporation of masters. 

Bologna and the Southern Type — Bologna 
had gradually become the most important of 
a nuinbci of Italian schools which derived more 
or leas dncctly from classical tunes The 
Lombard nobility, especially, had preserved 
educational idenia wluch in Northern Europe 
were maintained only by the clergy; Lnn- 
frnnc J s biographer tells us how he, " being of 
noble birth, was taught fiom hia boyhood 
upwaid m the schools of liberal arts and 
secular laws, according to the custom of his 
eomitiy Jf (Chap V). Tins demand for legal 
learning was greatly stimulated by the growth 
of the Italian communes m the latter part of 
the twelfth century; " the intellectual Renais¬ 
sance of fcJie tireffth century [m Hal}'] t , 
wag indeed only the ollici side of a political 
renaissance ” (Rashdall, X OS) The schools 
of Bologna, already famous for the study of 
practical rhetoric end composition (diclamrn, 
q v.) t developed into specialized law Bchoola 
undci Imcnus somowhere about the years 
1100-1130. Thenceforward no longer Ra¬ 
venna. but Bologna, is the great Civil Law 
School of Italy and Europe. From about the 
time of Irnerius’s death, the study received 
a still further stimulus through the lectures and 
writings of Gratinn (rpu ), whose Dccrclum 
became at once the authorized textbook of 
Canon Law (<J u ). The Emperor Frederick 
I in 1158, issued a charter or protection to 
all students throughout Lombardy, which 
seems to have been specially called forth by 
the rapid growth of the Bolognese schools, 
Though this charter recognizes no definite and 
legal corporation of masters, yet ita provisions 
make it piobable that the numerous teachers 
had in fact already organized themselves inLo 
some sort of gild A Papal bull of USO, 
regulating the students' rents, brings us one 
step nearer to an organized university; and 
a few years after this (if nob already before) 
we have evidence of definite imiiicrsilulcs 


1 Salerno hue! nafadivm gen Male flscarlj fifl tho eJeveriih 
century, but it nosa cased no irri iwetMi/aleju beyond a 
body of Masters, of whoso oTHnnizotum very l«Uo Is 
known, and whose decree-giving powers were lor tlio 
most part iiaurped by l no atnlc Authorities LJr. 
Snshdfll does not seem lo speak loo BLrongly Mum ho 
Tenmrka. "Notlilric approaching a regular university 
evpr existed there 1 (i« &2) 
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schoEanim at Bologna The schools "were fre¬ 
quented by students from all European coun¬ 
tries, of whom the majority were probably 
grown men It was natural that each impor¬ 
tant nationality should form itself into a 
gild for mutual protection, just as there were 
uniursitales Judwomm, and gilds of German 
merahemtSj ill different Italian aities. This 
consideration is emphasized by the lacb 
that Bolognese citizens were excluded from the 
scholastic gilds; the fact is that they enjoyed 
their own city laws, and thoicforo needed no 
further protection, lfc js almost ceitnin that 
there were at one time four such universitates 
at Bologna, as there certainly were in its 
daughter city Vicenza and its granddaughtci 
Vcicclli, and probably one of these, the 
Ultramontane, had itself been welded together 
fiom a larger number of separate national 
gilds — Germ an j Trench, English, etc, At 
least as early as 1244, howevci, a process of 
simplification hnd taken place We now find 
only two uHiversilatcs, the U. Cilramonlanonun 
and the IL UUt amontanorum, " closely allied, 
but distinct, , each under a rector of its 
own" It would seem belter to speak of 
theso two uniDcrailates as one univorsity in 
the modern sense, than as two There was 
at Bologna only one Hochsckule of Law, 
insists Denifle (p. 155), the two rectors were 
Hectares Scholarium t nat Rcclores Scholar um; 
(t.e, boic rule over the gildsmen and not over 
their studies), the term Redo) itself was orig¬ 
inally rather a gild term than a school term; 
and the statutes of the German Nation at 
Bologna (which have luckily survived) arc 
ordinary gild statutes. The teachers, being 
always in early days citizens of Bologna, were 
thug formally excluded from the student gilds. 
We are hero presented with a phenomenon 
most strange to modern idens, though most 
natural at its own time and undei its own cir 
aims tail cea — a university governed by the 
students, who granted to the professors little 
more than the status of covenanted servants 
The legality of this position was certainly 
questionable When these universitales of 
students claimed Lhc lights granted to nil 
other trade or crart gilds, it might bo leplied 
that in no other cose wcic the apprentices 
suffeied to form a gild apart from their masters. 
Neither Roman law nor Italian civic customs 
afforded any pieccdent here. The students 1 
best appeal would be to German customaiy 
law, which granted to freemen the right of 
forming gilds for mutual protect!on; and 
Demffe quotes this, with several other indi¬ 
cations in the same diiection, as affording a 
presumption that the earliest of these BoLo- 
gUGse 7iiiiu<2rsda<cs wag that o[ the German 
students When, liowovcr, these gilds, oil fi¬ 
nally founded upon a purely defensive basis, 
began to grow strong enough for offensive 
action, it was natural that their claims should 
arouse vehement opposition. (1) The Doc¬ 


tors 1 naturally led the resistance, but Pope 
Honoring III virtually recognized their sub¬ 
jection to the rectors of the scholars as cnrly 
as 1224; and bcfoie the end of the Umteenth 
century this subjection was JuUy established 
in practice, if not in Iheoiy (2) The citizens 
mid magistrates of Bologna, again, though 
quite m sympathy with the original establish- 
menfc of the student gilds, naturally resenLed 
their claim to settle disputes between them¬ 
selves and the city authorities by the terrible 
weapon of the boycott. While no other 
trade gild could abandon the city without 
leaving their houses and goods to the mercy 
of their opponents^ the students could at any 
time pack up their few books and migrate 
in n body to some other town Even the 
greatest of medieval sovereigns found them¬ 
selves powerless against these tnctiosj nnd. 
though the mngisti ales of Bologna attempted 
early and repeatedly to find some lemEdy, 
the popes always favored the stud oil Lg, who 
kept this weapon in their hands. The last 
important collision between Town and Gown 
took place in 1321 A scholar was executed 
for the abduction of a rich citizen's daughter, 
and the majoiity of the students, together with 
many profcssois, acceded by way of protest 
to Siena Next year a reconciliation was 
effected, greatly in favoi of the students 
The chief magistrate of the city submitted to 
a public flogging, after medieval custom, in 
the Dominican church: and the townsfolk, 
at their own expense, built a chapel for the 
university, The statutes of 1317 gave to the 
umvcisifcy of Bologna what was practically 
iLg final form down to the end of the Middle 
Ages By this time the two Univemlates 
were virtually fused into one, they had 
common meetings and statutes, and even (it 
appears) one common sonl The umvcisity 
had now complete civil jurisdiction ovci its 
own members, but 1411 is the earliest definite 
date at which \ya know it to have had criminal 
juiisdiction nl.so. A student lebcllious to the 
rector was to be coerced by the city magis¬ 
trates The fourteen (or sixteen) Ultiamon- 
tane nations elected each a Connharm'i (or, 
in a few cases, two) For this same purpose 
the three citramontane nations were divided 
into seventeen Con&iluiria: Many matters 
were therefore dealt with, not by the whole 
body of students, but by these counsellors 
in conjunction with the rocfcoi. However, 
“ the supreme governing body wrb the Con¬ 
gregation of the two Uniuev-utates, 'i.e the 
whole body of the students except " thoso 
who live at other men'll costa ... as for 
instance, the piofessors' assistants, the stu¬ 
dents' vepetiloics, 2 and bo faith," As■ there 

1 It must he borne in mind that the wordB Doctor, 
Professor, and Mastoi (f?(? v) are synonymous in medi¬ 
eval university liMigimEC 

1 A repehlor was n. tutor who, in tha evening, took the 
elndenta ngnm thiough the points which they hurt 
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ivore probably no common uiuver&ity buildings 

— ceitnmly none of any size—the Congre¬ 
gations met m the convent of Sb Dominic, 
and gieab functions such as Degree-Days were 
held m the cathedral. All were bound to 
attoud tlio Congregation, and any might 
speak, but the lector had the light u of 
imposing silence on fauoh aa were too piolix 
of speech 11 Such Congregations, howcvci, 
seem not to have met vciy frequently The 
disciplinary statutes were not very stiict, 
but rafchei such ns wo should expect from 
grown men, many of whom were dignitaries 
of the Church, while many more must have 
been scions of those families of bankas and 
wholesale merchants for which Lombardy was 
famous. Extraordinarily businesslike weic 
the legulations for keeping the professois in 
bondago. This word will not seem too strong 
when we refleet, with Di llnshdall, that 
11 while the [students] were in no way bound 
to obedience to tlio pnoi or college of doctors, 
the doctors weic compelled, under pain of a 
ban which would hava deprived them oT pupils 
and income, to swear obedience to the student's 
rector . . While not entitled to a vote 
in the University Congregation, the professor 
was liable to * privatio,' or expulsion from a 
■society to whose privileges lie hud never been 
admitted " Such formal expulsion might even 
entail a ban upon his descendants The 
piofesaor may not leave the city without de¬ 
positing n sum of money as security for hia 
rofcurn He is fined for unpunctunlity at 
lecture; on the other hand, when the bell 
rings for tierce (9 A.M ) not only is he bound to 
cease, but his pupils are bound under pnm of 
fine to nso and leave him The doctor is 
fined if he skips a chapter; the textbooks are 
now formally marked off into roughly equal 
divisions, each of which the lecturer is bound 
to have finished by n specified date Ho 
deposits heavy caution-money with a bankci, 
who may return it at thc year J s cud only to 
tho rcotor, who in turn will deduct a certain 
-sum for every day that tho professor is behind 
his time. Moreover, if he fails to secure 
a minimum attendance nt Ins lectures, the 
city fines him as an unprofitable servant 
Equally businesslike was the regulation of the 
book trade in fcho 'interests of tho scliolnis, 

— a code which probably inspired tho similar 
rules at Pans and (so far ns they existed) 
at other universities, Six university officials 
supervised tho alationarii, or keepers of book¬ 
stalls. and the corredores ’peciannn , or profes¬ 
sional correctors of Mss. No doctor or 
student might refuse to lend his own copy for 
the assistance of these correctois, nnd the 
stationers were fined for faults discovered 

hoard during tha day’s lectures It is evident tlinfc 
these, like tho professors 1 nEsistants, had only tho status 
of hired servants t Afc Dolognn, however, lliero were 
also different repetition ns conducted by the professors 
thorn selves in n Hurt of seminar lum 


either by the supervisor or by the purchasing 
scholar Minute regulations fixed the prices 
for the hire of books, oi the stationer's profit 
on the Bale of a secondhand copy. Thoic 
welc four licensed University money lenders nr 
pawnbrokers, with whom some professors (it 
must be confessed) were not ashamed illegally 
to compete Colleges at Bologna woic always 
few, and never became teaching establish¬ 
ments, they were simply endowed hostels 
for students One of these, the College of 
Spain, is the only medieval specimen or any 
importance sLill exisling at any Continental 
university, and has kept its ancient organiza¬ 
tion more faithfully them any nt Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

The gild of doctors at Bologna was, ns 
Dr Roslulnll points out, probably older than 
tho Btudanb gilds Here, also, a distinction 
soon arose in practice, ir not in theory. between 
the teaching doctors (legentea) and those who 
simply took the doclorntc an a degree (non- 
legciites). The lectures were divided into 
ordinary (foienoon) nnd extraordinary (after¬ 
noon); a distinction which had at fiiat corre¬ 
sponded Lo n di [Terence Lhcn drawn between 
essential and non-essential texts The former 
were reserved for doctors, but " extla□ldlna^y ,, 
lectures might be delivered by a scholar of a 
certain standing, who, after ,f admission ” 
and the actual delivery oT a course, became a 
" bachelor " During moat of the thirteenth 
century, at least, it ia evident ilmt the doctor 
depended upon his fees, which were fixed by 
private contract. But the competition of 
other rising. universities, nnd especially tlio 
hnbit of migration, naturally introduced a 
system of definite contracts, on the basis of 
guaranteed salaries and privileges The first 
recorded instance of this ib in 1260, a century 
later wc find twenty-three salaried doctors of 
law at Bologna (inly one of theso waa ap¬ 
pointed by the University itself, tho real ccm- 
Lrol of the teaching, in this and other Italian 
universities, passed more and more into the 
hnnds of an external body of governors ap¬ 
pointed by the state, " which by the sixteenth 
or seventeenth ccntuiy succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing tho student autonomy or reducing it to a 
shadow.” Aa early as the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century, we find a strong tendency 
to restrict the body of teaching piofessora to 
citizens of Bologna; and this movement, as¬ 
sisted by tho civic authorities, eventually 
triumphed, so fni as all tho better-paid posts 
were concerned. * A similar attempt on tho 
part of the professors to make their offices 
ncreditaiy was naturally opposed by the citi¬ 
zens ns well as by the students, but it waa 
nevertheless largely successful Side by Bide 
with these constitutional developments pro¬ 
ceeded another of even greater significanoe. 
The original masters' gild had examined and 
promoted candidates to tho doctorate ns in¬ 
dependently as any othor gild of the Middle 
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Ages, But canon law lmd long asserted the 
principle of Chinch control over all education: 
and the northern universities, in their gi adual 
evolution from cathedral schools, naturally 
conceded the right of conferring dogiccs to 
tlmt member of the chapter who had bq long 
been officio director of education-—the 
chancellor.’ Especially strong in this dncc- 
lion was tho influence of Alio university of 
Pans, which lmd been giowing all this time still 
more rapidly fclmn Bologna Accordingly, 
in 1210, Pope Honorius III made all promo¬ 
tions to degices at Bologna conditional upon 
the consent of the archdeacon, who in tlmt 
chapter ranked next to the bishop Except 
for an abortive revolt in 1270, the doctors 
seem to have accepted this rcstiiction without 
much difficulty. Bologna students were far 
wealthier than tile average of other universi¬ 
ties, and could -well afford to pay the extra 
foes, while the archdeacon, content with the 
honor and the ^icat addition to his income, 
seems to have interfered but liLtic in the 
actual arrangement a. But for Euiope at 
large this bull of 121D may almost be called 
epoch-making. Bologna was now brought into 
line with Paiis the two univeisitics upon 
which almost all others were raoie or less 
dneatly modeled were now united in recog¬ 
nising ecclesiastical control ovci all promo¬ 
tions to degrees. When, in 1292, a bull of 
Nicholas IV conferred on Bologna doctors the 
right to teach throughout the world, the uni¬ 
versity system was exalted from a locnl into 
nil ecumenical institution; 11 the doctoraLe 
became an order of intellectual nobility, with 
os distinct and definite a place m the hier¬ 
archical system of medieval Christendom ns 
the priesthood or the knighthood " 

Other Faculties at Boloffna — So much for 
tho two umuemlates of law students, and the 
imiyemtaa of law doctors, which three col¬ 
lectively foimcd what we should call by one 
single name, the Law University of Bologna. 
There were also faculties of medicine and 
arts; but these had no constitutional con¬ 
nection with tha lawyers, except so far ns all 
alike accepted their dcgiecs from the same 
archdeacon. Arts and medicine foimcd a 
single < university, developing later than and 
imiLnting the organization of, the jurist schools 
It is interesting to note that a statute of this 
artist-medical university limited the vote 
to those il who had attained their fourteenth 
year of age," thus indicating that some at 
least of the arts students must have been mere 
grnmmai school boys. Here also, as among 
the jurists, the scholars begmi by successfully 
asserting, but eventually lost, tliQ light of 
electing their own professors. There was also, 
from 1352 onwards, a theological faculty at 
Bologna, but without full university privileges. 
(See below under the section on Studies,) 

The Bolognese type was followed by prac¬ 
tically all the Italian universities, by all those 


ol Spam (though some of these latter were 
developed from Chapter Sohools), by Cracow, 
Press burg, and (according to the terms of ita 
foundation deed, though not in actual fact), 
by Upsaln Let us now sketch the develop¬ 
ment of the Univcisity of Paris, a no loss fruit- 
lul type. Fiom this were derived Caen and 
Poitiers directly, all German universities moie 
or lets diiootly (Piaguo and Vicuna being 
exceptions more apparent than real); and 
Copenhagen thiough Cologne oi Rostock. 
Nearly all other medieval universities, beyond 
these already enumerated, show a more or 
less congoioufj fusion of the Bolognese and 
Paris types. In this category come nearly 
all those in the provinces of Franco, 1 The 
Scotch universities show the same eclectic 
clmracteristics at second lmnd; Dr Rashdall 
shows how the piacticai influence m their 
constitution has been that of smaller Ficnch 
universities such as Orleans and Angela, 
though bile founder of Glasgow plainly in¬ 
tended to imitate Dulognn directly 

Paris and tho Northern Type—"The 
TJniveisity [of Pans], 1 ' (writes Denific, p 675,) 
"arose oil the Island, and was founded by those 
professors who had receive cl from the Chancellor 
of Notre-Dame a testimonial of fitness to 
Leach." It was nat until the eleventh centiuy 
that the schools of Pans began to attract 
scholars from n distance. Some of these 
schools were oiigmally monnsLic, but probably 
vciy few could claim that title in its strictest 
sense. When wo look closely into the evidence, 
it is remarkable how few outside pupils can 
bo proved to have been taught by medieval 
monks, at least from the eleventh century 
omvnrds. Even Doniflc could onlj' point 
to two cm tain cases of abbeys which had 
scholas cxlernas, like those of St Gallen ; 2 
and bis main point is unaffected by tho slight 
ovcr&tntcincnt which Di Rashdall finds in 
his general l cmarks on this subject (D 656 ff. 
R.I. 279) Teaching vciy toon became n mo¬ 
nopoly m tho Middle Ages, and (like all oLher 
monopolies, even including that of justice) 
a probable source of profit. The chapter 
within its own cathedral city^ the head of a 
monastery within his domains^ the baron 
within his cnstlc, the lector within his parish, 
all asserted this monopoly, appointed to tcach- 
crslnps, and naturally took fees for confer]mg 
wlmfc might prove n lucmtivc privilege In 
spite of the emphatic prohibitions of Alcxnn- 

■I hero fallow Jlnghdall: Deinflo (p 737, note 22G) 

seems to neglect finer diaLmefcions In nsserling that 
’‘the Bolognese constitution appears na model of only 
two French univoraitiea, Montpellier nnd Perpignan ’ 
in qII tile rest it wna tho Pnrismn typo whioh was 
dominant," 

a Oi doutbo wo licre exclude tho exceptional cases 
in which (ns at Bee and St. Viator), a ainpla monk of 
great roputotion might attract outsiders to hifl theologi¬ 
cal or philosophical leafcuros, This might bring con- 
Bidcmblc Hums to tho moimatory (ns wo know to hay a 
boon the ease at Bee), but it wa3 nevertheless an. in¬ 
fraction oi lUo eLriot ideal of monastic diafliplino, 
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dci III and church synods in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, there are imbenbona that the light of 
conferring the license to tench wna still valued 
and vindicated for pecuniary reasons, even 
apart fiom the monopolist's natural instinct 
to defend n privilege for its own sake It was 
almost inevitable, therefore, in the ease of 
a town so populous and so intellectually busy 
as Paris, that the adjoining monasteries should 
sometimes harbor private-venture schools with¬ 
in their jurisdiction, if not within their pre¬ 
cincts, This la ill us tinted by the history of 
Ab61ard, whoso teaching first made Paris the 
real intellectual center of France. After his 
ejection from the mastciship of the cathedral 
school, lie crossed to the southern bank of the 
Seine and set up a school or his own under 
license of the canons of Stc-Genevieve, then 
a collegiate chuich, but destined soon to be¬ 
come a monastery And Dcmlle rightly 
insists that the cathodinl school pure tmd 
simple cannot claim to be the motlici of the 
university of Pans. That institution arose 
from a trade-union of the various masters 
teaching in the lie de la Cit6 under license 
from the chancellor of the cathedral, just 
ns Bologna arose fiom n tiadc-union of foreign 
scholais And it will presently appear Lhat 
the development of the university, nt a very 
critical pomt, was determined by the fact 
that the Chancellor of Notie-Dame could not 
absolutely monopolize the powei of conferring 
licenses to teach That which he had refused 
might, by mussing the Seme, be obtained fiom 
the Abbot or S Le-Genevifive, who appointed a 
chancellor of his own for this puiposo 

But at fiist we me mainly concerned with 
Notie-Dmno As the chancellor had Jus re¬ 
quirements for giadunlion, so had the masters 
their own In this, as m other gilds, Lho 
pupil must liist have gone Lhiough a sufficient 
apprenticeship, then obtained a verdict of 
eflicicncy from the body of masters, and finally 
gone through a ceiemony which had piobably 
been handed down fiom Rumnii, if not from 
Gicck, civilization This was the Inccftio , a 
public inaugural lee Lure by which the aspirant 
took possession of his new duties and privi¬ 
leges, and was at the same time formally 
i ccogpnzcd ns a colleague by Jus seniors. This 
Inception became as necessary Lo a teacher 
as the chancellor's license. Defoic 1150, we 
find more anti more frequent notices of stu¬ 
dents and masters at Pans, both on the Island 
(Notro-Damc) nnd oil the Hill (Ste-Genevifeve), 
Iu the carliei half of this century, masterships 
m grammar niul rhetoric, as m theology, weic con¬ 
fined to the few men who could face the ideal of 
study and teaching as a whole life's work. Ill 
the second half, we find bitter complaints of the 
multiplication of masters, their youth, and their 
inexperience Here, as usual, the direct docu¬ 
mentary evidence lags behind other inducet in¬ 
dications of gieab cumulative force; and the 
earliest definite graduation to which we can 


point is that of John de Celia, afterwards Abbot 
of St. Albans, who iwis admitted into " tho 
fellowship of the elect masters" about the 
year 1175. Dut the young university still 
lacked much of the fullness of stature of an 
unquestioned legal corporation About 1210 
it received its first written statutes, and 
nearly at the same time Innocent III, by em¬ 
powering it to elepfc a proctor at the Papal 
Court, granted it the right to sue and be sued 
at law. 1 It received fresh statutes from the 
Legate de Coin-nan in 1215; hetween 1210 and 
1222 it obtained the right of electing officers: 
and in 1246, after n struggle with the papal 
legate, it establiahcd iLs right to a common 
seal Before the end of the century, the 
rector of the faculty of arts had obtained 
the presidency of the whole university, and, 
by the middle of the fourteenth, he had be¬ 
come its recognized head All those steps 
may be traced more or less directly to that 
most .stimulating of causes, — the struggle 
against a common enemy Though the term 
" Chancellor of Oxfoid" (or Cambridge) is 
boLh natuial and correct, it would be more 
accurate Id speak of the “Chancellor ai Pans " 
Degrees wcic conferred in England by a 
chancellor whom Lhe distant bishops of Lin¬ 
coln and Ely allowed the masters to elect 
from among their own body, and who was 
therefore in the most rcnl sense an official of 
the university At Puna the schools had 
gi own up under the wing of an episcopal 
chancellor who had existed long before the 
Univcisity, and who was never an ex officio 
mcmbei of the mastcis' coiporation. Ins posi¬ 
tion was sinulai to Lhat of governor in an 
English crown colony He alone could 
confer the license to teach; on the other hand, 
the university could, and did sometimes, 
4f boycott " any master whom tiro chancellor 
licensed against the wish of his fellow-masters 
Therefoic, while the university fought with 
the oidinaiy weapons of a tiadc-Uiiiou, the 
bishop unci the chancellor fought equally 
hard to suppiess such u conspiracies/' 
which threatened finally to emancipate the 
Parisian masters from episcopal control The 
parties were faiily well matched, so that 
the fight resulted in con5taut appeals to Rome, 
and the popes steadily favored the cause of 
the future— the growing corporation of masters 
Moreover, the students had the option of 
procuring their degrees from the Abbot of 
StG-Gonovifcvc on the south bank _ of the 
Seine; they finally vindicated their legal 

1 Proclor (Lat. JVocurafor) 10 the ordinary term for 
an authorized agent or representative, especially a 
proxy at law or n, financial agent, such as n church¬ 
warden Tlio chief official b of this Bolognese and Pari¬ 
sian "nations 11 were originally called proctors, so 
also wore tlio heads of Llio Northern and Southern 
"nations" nt Oxford niul Cambridge In proc cm of 
Umo, they rose into the first rank of university olfiunlg , 
in Enel ami they uL(iuncd to a sort or Lribumclal power, 
though tills was curtailed after the Re formation. 
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title to this option by nn appeal to the pope 
in 1227, and soon we find a Chancellor of Ste- 
Goncvifcve as well ns a Chancellor of Notre- 
Burnc, By the end of the thirteenth century 
the victoiy was complete, the Chancellor 
of Notre-Damo was compelled to license any 
mastci sent up to him, aftoi due examination, 
by the trade gild; and, though he kept much 
of 1ns ancient dignity, his power was over¬ 
shadowed by that of the rcctoi, How this 
rcotoi of the faculty of arts — lowest in 
dignity, though strongest n\ numbeis, among 
the fom faculties —- became the virtual head 
of the university; and again how the faculty 
of arts itscU was divided, in imitation of 
Bologna, into four nations, is too long a talc 
for tins place; it should be sought m Rash- 
drill, I, aiO'333, and in UcnilWs brier but 
admirable summary on pp 131-132, 

The Medieval University System — Al¬ 
though the constitutional giowtli of Paris is 
perhaps even mote interesting than that of 
Bologna, enough has been said already to 
emphasize the mam point, that the medieval 
university system was nob ciented, but 
evolved It glow out of the lomaihablc ic- 
naissancc in learning and art which ohnractci- 
lzed the eleventh and twelfth centuries; it 
Wafl synchronous with the general decay among 
monastic institutions, and the remarkable 
efforts of Bciiuudj Francis, and Domini to 
institute a durable reform, It may be called 
a lay movement in the same modified sense in 
which that adjective lias been applied to the 
artistic renaissance to which we owe* the ejieat- 
eaL cathcdials, The germs of both had been 
shekel ed in the claistci, to the last, the Cluiroh 
claimed and exercised gicat influence ovei both 
art and learning; yet both movements were in 
themselves ns spontaneous and inesistiblc as 
is that, passion for physical science which hna 
transfonned modem Em ope, It is aston¬ 
ishing how httlc was done directly, either by 
Church gi by State, to foster these learned 
coiporations. By far tbe stronger impulse 
seems to have coma from below, the highest 
authorities contiibuted little beyond a regu¬ 
lating and guiding force, No countiy had 
so many medieval universities as Italy, aiul in 
none was civic life so strong; the I Lai inn uni- 
YOTBitiLs, almost without exception, grew out 
of town schools and owed most oi their en¬ 
couragement tu the civic authorities Of the 
fourteen universities existing before the end 
of the thirteenth century, only three owed their 
foundation to empeiors or Icings (Palcncia 
1212, Naples 1224. Salamanca 1243); mid 
two to popes (Toulouse 1220 ( Papal Court 
1244) 1 The movement was still so new, and 


popes or sovereigns were still so far from a 
definitely formulated policy with regard to it, 
that universities were allowed to glow up m 
their own independent fashion, and at last 
were recognized ns existing de faclo or ex con - 
suetudiiie, when the lawyers began to formu¬ 
late scientific definitions on behalf of pope 
or emperor Erom about the year 13GQ on¬ 
wards, these legal theories were cut and dried; 
thenceforth it was recognized us a general 
rule that popes oi empeiors alone had the 
right of cieating universities in the fullest 
sense, and that no new foundation could be 
valid without their charter And the decid¬ 
ing factor — the cons! delation which gradually 
rendered the policy of drift more and more 
impossible, and imperatively demanded some 
clear definition.— was the question of the 
validity of degrees. In 1210 Honoriiis III 
had issued a decretal which doubly affected this 
question, The metropolitans were bidden 
to send capablo subjects away from home for 
the Study of < theology, in ordci that these 
themselves might become teachers on thcii 
return; and this absence foi study's sake wns 
to be counted meanwhile (up to a limit of 
five years) as a legitimate and unimpeachable 
excuse for non-Tcsu^ncc This made it more 
and moie necessary to define what schools 
were of sufficient note to come under the terms 
of the decree; especially since, in process ot 
time, diocesans algo granted licenses of non- 
residence for study to their parish clergy. 
Nobody doubLed that the Paria jnastciship, or 
study at Paris t were sufficient vouchers for 
ft student who wished to piavc his qualifica¬ 
tions ns a teacher, or to give a sufficient excuse 
for n on-re si donee. Bub there wcio many other 
schools, with regal'd to which the gmvesfc 
doubts might arise; hence the sinallci uni¬ 
versities eg cured themselves by procuring 
formal charters, which should giant the jus 
ubiqite docendi — i.o the universal recogni¬ 
tion of the degrees they confcncd. Tliia led 
to the feeling that such a charter (which oT 
course could be conferred only by pope or 
emperor, spiritual or temporal world-sov¬ 
ereign) was of Lhc essence of a true university 
In 1292, thcieforc, oven Bologna and Paris 
fortified themselves by obtaining formal giants 
of this right hom the pope It would be quite 
winng, however, to suppose that )n.wycig J 
theories or papal bulls finally settled the matter, 
There was much characteristic looseness of 
definition on the subject all through the 
Middle Agea, nor could the pope himself sc¬ 
orn c anything like absolute rcapcct for the 
jits ubiqite docendi, Noithei Palis nor Oxford 
would admit each other's doctors without 


>■ I hpre count Areszo, winch became oximet and wns 
re-founded in the louricrntli century, also MoiiLpollicr 
mid Cambridge, winch Deni He nlai) cotinla with reaerva- 
Ihit Deadlc’s altitude towards Cambridge, 
which he would drito nn an iiiiriiicstioned university 
only from Lhe pnjjnl bull of 1318, is di/Bruit to under¬ 
stood Ao Hnslulrdl points out, ifc \y[\s nt le-agt a uni¬ 


versity fcapuctu regm from tho middle of the lliirlcoath 
century onwards. Tho first German university (Cologne, 
1347) ha(l thirty predecessors in other countries, but 
it must he remembered that the German nation had 
always been very strongly represented at PariB, Bo¬ 
logna, find daowhero 
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fresh examination; and even much less im¬ 
portant univ oral ties excluded outsiders by 
what wag practically, if not technically, an 
infringement of papal decrees. Yet it was 
pretty universally recognized in theory, from 
the end of the thirteenth century onwards, 
that only pope or emperor could henceforth 
confer world-wide university pnvilcgcs in their 
complotcst sense There weic many schools, 
however, especially in Spain, which wcic 
founded by the sovereign witliout papal or 
imperial clmrtei, and these were allowed to bc 
generaha respeclu regm Tho king 
or prince, that is, had a recognized^ right 
to confer tho jus ubique doccndi within tho 
limiLs of his own dominions. But, to acquire 
a world-wide foicc, the privilege must be con¬ 
firmed by a higher power, and bo m fact we 
find that it wns, in the large majoiity of cases 
in which the sludium generate reapectu regni 
grew to maturity Demfle, who goes only 
down to the year 1400, leckona eleven uni¬ 
versities witliout chaitcra of foundation, 1 six¬ 
teen with charters from the pope, 2 ten founded 
by emperors or other temporal ruleis (includ¬ 
ing republics), 3 and nine of a mixed character, 
with charters both from popes and bom tem¬ 
poral lulcrs. 4 In addition to these, thcie 
were mno which were solemnly founded, but 
stlllboin h From this date until the end of 
tho Middle Ages two moic wcic founded in 
Italy; six in Spain, eight in France; ten m 
Germany; three m Scotland, one each in Hun¬ 
gary, the Low Countries, Dennunk, and 
Sweden Tins gives us a total of seventy-nine 
living universities founded before 1501, but 
Raahdall, with aome hesitation, would rule out 
two from the list — Modena and Seville 
It luia been hotly mgued on one side that we 
aie to look upon the universities as thoroughly 
ecclesiastical institutions, and, on the other, 
that they mark in fact a victory or the lay 
spirit over ecclcsmsLicism. The truth (as 
we have already indicated) may be found 
within these two extremes. The university 
movement grow up within the church, and 
was outwardly controlled by the church, 
but, by its veiy presence as a new and living 
organism, it did much to bleak up that narrow 
conception of the church which was so orton 
taken for granted in the later Middle Ages — 
a conception which would almost have iden¬ 
tified the words cedesiaatical and clerical, 

1 Pnria, Bologna. Snlorno, Oxford, Orleans, Angora, 
Padun, Ycroclli, Reggio, MadenB, and Viaciizn, To 
thoao Yfo Bhould odd Cambridge, nnd perhaps Monl- 
pcllior, which Dcniflo put-9 into tho next category 
1 Tho Homnn Court. Romo (two distinct univcralLica), 
Pisa, Ferrara, Toulouse [MontpaUlar], Avignon, 
Cnhors, Gronohlo (Cambridge], Vnllntlolld, Ileidel- 
botg, Cologne, Erfurt, FUnfkircfien, and Ofon. 

1 Arezzo, Siena, NnplcH, Treviso, Orange, Pftloncin, 
Salrvmnncn, SeyUlo, "Leridn, and Hucsoa 

•Perpignan, Liabon (or Coimbra), Perugia, Florence, 
Piuconzn, Pavla, Prague, Vienne, and Cracow 
fl Fermo, Verona, Orvloto, Palmers, Dublin, Valencia, 
Ale aid, Genova, and Lucen 
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Paulsen sums up admirably, from both points 
of view, in the first chnptor of his German Uni¬ 
versities (tr. Thilly and Elwang, pp, 20-29) 
The iinivcisilies were self-governing institu¬ 
tions, and often (in Germany always) founded 
by the state. But the church ncvci censed 
to assert her legal monopoly of teaching, never 
censed to patronize the schools, thiew the 
regis of her immunities over the students, 
paid the teachers with benefices, and prescribed 
the clerical diess and form of life for both 
masters and pupila, tho enormous majority 
of whom looked forward to becoming clerics 
in a more special sense. On the other hand, 
all this was less definitely clerical than tho old 
monastio or cathedral school education.; the 
mere fact that princes and mumcipnlltica 
undertook the burden of foundntion shows 
the reality of lay influence; and, though tho 
church gladly accepted the new schools, these 
wero necessarily destined to spicad a new 
spirit "Thcie can be no doubt that tho 
medieval universities prepared the way Tor 
that great emancipation of subjective reason 
which occurred during the Renaissance and 
Reformation, oven though tlicii attitude was 
hosLdo in many respects to both these move¬ 
ment a " 

Studies. — These points will come out 
still more clearly if we consider the origins 
and growth of umversiLy teaching, and per¬ 
haps the briefest method of bunging out theso 
characteristics will bo to compare the great 
minds of the fiist university generations with 
thou unmediato predecessors—-Aquinas and 
Bonavcntuia with Bernard, Ab6laidj and 
John of Salisbury, There is much in John 
of Snhsbuiy which makes us legret that the 
humanism of the twelfth century was so soon 
overwhelmed by the rising tide of academic 
organization, but it nukes us feel at the same 
time how much stronger 'ivas the new move¬ 
ment than that which it overflowed and swept 
away The school of Chartres (q,v,) was 
humanistic in a very real sense; John's descrip¬ 
tion of hi a touchers’ methods lcvouls a sternly 
determination to muster both the style nnd 
the contents of such classics as had come down 
to the twelfth century But the time wrb 
not ripe for an Academy or a Porch after tho 
classical pattern Here and there, a group 
of real scholars might pace the terraces of 
the bishop's palace in some great cathedral 
city, and mold a small baud of pupila to tho 
daily discussion of the deepest problems of 
this life and hereafter; yet even these could 
not move quite freely among tho heavy 
trammels of thought and circumstance which 
clogged that iron age. Such classical schools 
aa those of Chartres and Orleans must neces¬ 
sarily have remained few in number, unfre¬ 
quented, and restneted in their action 
Europe needed some intermediate phase be¬ 
tween the intellectual anarchy of tho Dark 
Ages and the coming freedom of the Rcnais- 
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sancc, and the early universities did for the 
realm, of intellect something Q[ the work 
which was done in politics tnr the feudal 
Bystem St Bernard exemplifies admii ably 
both sides of that earlier classical revival 
which shaped his boyhood and his youth. It 
was powerless to satisfy him m the end, the 
world’s life needed simpler thoughts and more 
dhcct methods than those winch appealed 
to the school of Chartres His style owes 
enormously to the classics, but in thought 
he repudiates thorn, seeking to beaoinc again 
a man of one book — the Bible. The crying 
need of the century wna rather foi a popular^ 
nation than for ^intensification of knowledge: 
no higher thought could be pci mancntly vital 
until the simpler cloments of culture had been 
spread abroad, there must be some approach 
to the democratic literary basis of Athens 
before the aristocracy of intellect could again 
stake out in its own line. This work of popu- 
lamation was done by the universities, es¬ 
pecially when the friars came upon the scone, 
and with populauty there came (perhaps by 
a necessary implication) some tinge of vuh 
garity also The effects of the rcdiscoveiy 
of Aristotle’s complete works, in the early 
thirteenth ccnfctny, may in gome ways be 
compnicd with the impulse given to science 
by the startling discoveries of the nineteenth 
With the new Aristotle in then 1 hands, men 
could complete the revolution begun by 
Abdlaid, who has better claims than any other 
to have founded scholasticism (g i>.) m the 
usual sense of the word, i.e, scholastic theology, 
aa distinguished from the scholastic philosophy 
which had been an earlier product of the 
Middle Ages. 1 This ievolution was not alto- 
gothei silent or peaceful. At first, Anstoteh- 
aniam was almost aa abhorrent to the oldei hu¬ 
manistic school ns Darwinism to the nineteenth 
centuryj but the now scholasticism had all the 
elements of popular, as well as of a deeper. 
Bucccsa While the higher lmnds found their full 
satisfaction in Anstotlo and the Bible, ordinary 
men found it far cnsici to practice dialectics for 
a few yenra upon these texts, conventionally 
regarded aa unimpeachable, than to pursue 
truth at leisure, without haste or rest, fcluough 
nil her elusive tints and shadows. Scholasti¬ 
cism. promised far move ini mediate and more 
tangible intellectual conquests than the older 

f Scholasticism may bo defined nd a Byntlicsis of 
philosophical. Biblical, mid pnlristio toxta, by blm 
scholastic method, le tho method nnlurnlly dovelapcd 
in sefiodj, where books were rare and dialectical dis¬ 
cussion was facilitated by tho compurnbiva smallness 
of the audience John tho Scot lind already attempted 
a similar synthesis, but by nou-scholfistio methods; 
others hrid applied tho dialectical methods to philos¬ 
ophy, but not yot to llicalogy All attempts to define 
fidiolnsticism by its subject matter or its final aim, 
rather limn by Its mothodB, must not only ignore the 
etymological evidence but am apt to beg riucstions 
which hud bettor he left oddii Maurice fie \Yull, in 
lus valuable History oj Medieval Phthsajihu, ib thus 
driven to make "flc/iolasnc" praaLioally synonym dub 
Willi “cee/Mitis hearty orthodox'' 


humanistic culture Moicover, the practice 
of the sahoolg held out an equal overbalance 
of advantages for professional life. Besides 
its utility foi the higher clergy, it formed an 
admirable introduction to tho lucintivc pur¬ 
suits of civil and canon law, and even of 
medicine, its then practiced and understood 
Ib fostered veibal mcmoiy and leadmesa of 
speech Lo an extent which boa never been 
rivaled by any later system of cdueaLion. 
Through these natural channels the boister¬ 
ous Hood of the twelfth century Renaissance 
was. easily diveited over all Europe, but ib 
lost in force as it gained in diffusion Abe¬ 
lard's passion, brilliancy, and originality drew 
crowds of auditors even into tho desert with 
him; men gave up their homes, their civiliza¬ 
tion, to follow him m the way of intellectual 
salvation, even though this lea to conflict with 
established authority Aqmnns, on the other 
hand, ran all through life in harness. lie 
came as a boy into a learned society whose 
traditions were already strongly established, 
in accordance with those traditions , he set 
himself from the first to build up from the 
Bible and Aristotle a complete and harmonious 
theory of life, yot his contempornrj r , Roger 
Bacon, could see as clearly as we see that oven 
the popular success of such a work must in- 
volva its scientific failure, and Aquinas him¬ 
self, in liis last years, was keenly conscious 
of more than superficial lmpcifccLions in his 
writings Aboard, m 1100, was crippled by 
the sparsenesa of philosophical culture mound 
him; in 12.50, Aquinas wna unable wholly 
to extricate himself from the popular tendencies 
of tho Parisian republic of letters Men like 
Bacon, who pcisistcd in their comparatively 
independent attitude, were doomed to neglect 
and abhvion, ancl (n&j Dr. Rashdall has re¬ 
cently pointed out) much of the most original 
thought of tho Middle Ages was probably 
strangled by the very universities which had 
given it birth 1 

At the same time, it must be obvious that 
the general civilizing influence of such a ic- 
public of letters was immense. The learned 
J-V Lg Clero expresses this in terms winch 
may be somewhat highly colored by patriot¬ 
ism, bub me at bottom ns true as they mo 
impressive, 2 He exaggerates the equality be¬ 
tween rich and poor, yet it is tuic that within 
the university precincts, as within the chinch 
walls, theie was far less inequality than in any 
other phase of medieval life The Coll&gc 
dc Bois&y, founded in 1355 at Pans by a 
canon of Laon, provided primarily, as usual, 
for scholars of the founder's family 11 but, U 

1 Proc Aristotelian Sac 1007, Niclioliia d’Autrl- 
oourt in 1340 anticipated much of the most oharncter- 
ibLIc tennlung of Berkeley nncl HuniQ. hut wo know this 
only hy ehntico, through a list of his fl ondomncil prop¬ 
ositions 

1 Hist Lift de la France, Etat defl Lottres au XIV 
Slide. I 410 Pnrlie II, 6, 
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there be none such, thou let them be chosen 
fiom the village of Boisay or hard by, provided 
only LliaL they be not of noble birth, but low¬ 
born and pooi, ns we and oui forefathers were ” 
The college was, it is true, soon absoibcd by a 
11 cher foundation, and Dr llaslulall publishes 
a sliango story of its inner life (I, 501), but. 
though not vciy many of the lenllj' poor found 
their way to the medieval colleges, many such 
went to the universities; mid poverty often 
constituted a recognized claim upon public 
chanty, In the lolls of dcscivmg names senL 
annually Lq the pope for benefices. it became 
finally a recognized tradition that, cctens 
jianbusj poverty should give precedence A 
society of this sort would naturally begot and 
discuss many social and politico! theories 
which were never seriously tinnsfcucd to 
pi notice until the French Revolution, yet 
which did not icmain entirely barren even in 
their own time. Dr. Rnshclnll (Vol. I. pp 
518 IT ) hits admit ably described the part played 
by the immunity in European history lie. 
shows it not only as one or Lhc preponderating 
forces in Flench politics, but also as one of 
the Cxi eat Powois of Em ope. It wns mainly 
responsible for the comparalive mildness of 
the Inquisition m Northern France; it took 
upon its shoulders ” the theological police 
of the church 11 at laigc, and even forced tha 
hand of John XXII on an important matter 
of doctrine The great councils winch foim 
one of tho most important factors in fifteenth 
ccntuiy lustoiy were mainly due Lo the action 
of the university, and suo'h leforms as were 
actually earned out at Constance were se¬ 
cured by the Parisian system of voting by 
" nations ” instead of by heads Lastly, it 
is to the influence of tho university that we 
may trace much of that n ineradicable Catholi¬ 
cism of Pans ” which turned tho scale ngainst 
the Rcfoimation in Fiance 

But we must describe the medieval studies 
m closer detail The houia of work began 
earlier, hub then aggregate was much tho 
same as in the ease of the steady student of 
to-day Lectures, with a few negligible ex¬ 
ceptions, were in Latin, and it was assumed 
that the student camo up with enough giam- 
malical training to understand them, but 
there aic indications that a good many fell 
below this rcqunement There weie there¬ 
fore grammai schools even at the universities. 
Lhc founder of Melton College at Oxford added 
a Master of Gnunmru to his college staff; for 
magnificent latoi foundations such ns New 
College at Qxfoul or King's at Cninbiidgc, the 
founders established separate grammar schools 
at Winchester and Eton (See under Col¬ 
lege ) We may take the studies of Paris as 
a type of the rest, and especially the arts 
course, which was followed by the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the students Tins course 
included the so-called Tnvium (ginmmar, 
lheloric, and dialectic [i.e. logic]), ancl 


Quadnvimn (music, arithmetic, geometry, 
astionomy), though the four latter items were 
never taken very seriously, ancl by fai the most 
important subject was the Azistofcehan phi¬ 
losophy— hence the ordinary German tcim 
of Philosophic Doctor for Master of Aits. 
(See Liuehal Arts.) LccLurcs were given 
ordinane nnd emsone (nt Bologna, orrfinane 
and ext) ao> dinar ic) These terms originally 
rested upon a distinction of subject matter 
according to its primary or sccondaiy impar¬ 
lance, but this naturally grew into a distinc¬ 
tion of method also, The description of 
Odofredua (c, 1250), though refening im¬ 
mediately to a law text, gives n good idea of 
the minuteness with winch an " ordinary ” 
lcctuici was expected to expound Atisfcollo 
also ff First, I shall give you summanea of 
each title before I pLoccotl to the textj sec¬ 
ondly, I shall give you as clear ami explicit a 
statement as I can of the purport of each law 
[included in the title], thirdly, I shall read tho 
text with a view to conecLing it, fourthly, 
I shall briefly repeat the contents of the law; 
fifthly, I shall salve apparent contradictions, 
adding any general principles of law . ancl 
any distinctions or sub Lie and useful problems 
arising out of the law, with then solutions, ns 
far as the Divine Providence shall enable me 
And if any law shall seem deserving, by i cason 
of its celebrity or difficulty, of a lcpetilion, 
I shall lcscrvc it for an evening repetition ” 

It is probable that in Lhc universities, as 
in other gilds, seven yeaia of prepiuation wcio 
originally required for tho lnastciship Dut 
at the end of the thirteenth century Paris 
Acquired only " five oi six yenrs of study ”, 
tins had boon reduced before 1400 to four ana 
one half years, ancl tho Chancellor oT Stc- 
GcneviGve was even content with thiee, which 
he intcrpicLcd as "two complete years and 
pai L of a third,” though perhaps Lins assumed 
previous study at some other university. 
About midway in this course, the student be¬ 
came a baccalaitreus {a u), passing thus (in the 
language of other gilds) fiom the state of ap¬ 
prentice to that of journeyman This ceremony 
was called determination , because the oanchdnlo 
showed his capacity by lending off, and finally 
pionouncing judgment upon, the formal dis¬ 
cussion af some thesis, From this time for- 
wnid the student might give cursory lectuies 
himself, while continuing to study under liis 
masters, Oxford always adhered, nominally 
nt least, to the minimum of four years before 
determination, with three years moic before 
inception, a. term which indicated how, having 
proved his capacity mul expenencc, the student 
might at last begin to tench ns a muster. 1 

1 At Cdfnbndga, the bachelor was said to tncepl 
nnd the master to commence The above-slated facta 
exp Inin the modern Oxford anti Cambridge degree 
course of three lo four years Tim bachelorhood lms 
become the rani degree, the mnstorBlup bavins sunk 
into n mere quesLion of seniority nnd payment of fees 
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For fcliQ musters hip m theology, law, or 
medicine some eight or ton years of further 
study were needed. If this sounds nn ex¬ 
tremely high standard, we must remember 
the laxity of pi notice which, throughout 
medieval life, contrasts so sharply With theoiy. 
The lecords ns Dr. Raslulall points out, make 
it abundantly evident that ab least 50 per cent 
of arts students nevei proceeded even to the 
B A. degicc, For those who did, the ordeal 
was less sovore than it seems at fust sight 
Favor, bribery, and intimidation, which 
plnyea so great a part elaowhere in medieval 
life, soon found their way into the universities: 
but Dr Rash da 11 warns us against exaggerate 
ing the evidence on this head (I, 4G0). "On 
the whole it may bo infencd that a student 
who was notoriously ignorant of the merest 
elements of Latin or logia would scarcely 
have found a master to present him for a 
dagree, and the examinations, ag may bo 
piesumod from the length of time which thej' 
occupied, weie considerably less of a fmee 
than the pass examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge have been almost within the 
memory of persons now living It is clear, 
however, that tho 1 ft were degrees of laxity 
in the different univeisitics and ab different 
times, though complaints of extreme laxity 
me nmvBianl, especially in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury," 

A further question is that of the intrinsic 
value of mcuiovnl university studies It is 
evident at first sight how much justification 
there was for Roger Bacon's criticism of 
Aquinas and his fellow schoolmen. — that 
their system, with all its elaboration and show 
of completeness, rested upon Bibliaal and 
Aristotelian texts not seldom coriupt or mis¬ 
understood; and that it neglected the mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences almost alto¬ 
gether. But hciD again wo must beware of 
exaggeration, It is easy to underestimate 
even tho present-day value of Bcholustio the¬ 
ology; in some respects, Aquinas still romains 
tho moat valuable of existing commentaries 
upon Aristotle. Moreover, the present-day 
value of a philosophical system is an untrust¬ 
worthy measure of lbs original value, if 
scholasticism is superannuated, so also are 
other past philosophies which had real ele¬ 
ments of greatness. The gieater part of our 
modern philosophical phraseology was elabo¬ 
rated in the Middle Ages, And, although it 
has been truly said that the usual medieval 
idea of knowledge was to know wlmt some 
predecessor had said or written, yet this limi¬ 
tation followed naturally from other more 
general limitations of medieval civilization, 
nor can it justly be charged to the uni vcts! tics 
in particular The few cannot immediately 
share their mental conquests with the many, 
especially when tho many lmvc^ such nn in¬ 
stitution as the Inquisition on their side The 
higher philosophical minds showed great 


originality within their necessary limitations, 
and (as we huye seen in the case of Nicholas de 
Altrieurin) sometimes even outside. There 
was far moie conscious or unconscious skepti¬ 
cism in the medieval schools tlmn is usually 
suspected; and, in individual cases, a deeper 
pursuit of the exact sciences. Although medi¬ 
cine wa^ thcoictically in bandage to Aristotle 
and the Cheek medical writeis, yet actual dis¬ 
section was practiced in Italy and Southern 
France, where the clergy were more tolerant 
ov le&a powciful. There were surgical writers 
in thirtccnth-century Bologna whose works 
were printed and lcpvinted until the middle 
of tho sixteenth ceniuiy. The Italians find 
really distinguished mathematicians and ns- 
tionomers at ail equally early date; but 
even their contemp ovaries seem to have 
known little of them. No university can rise 
muoh higher than the population by which it 
is fed. 

The Renaissance. — While tho medieval 
universities steadily lost in scientific originality, 
they gradvially Unvcncd the people Scholas¬ 
tic philosophy had run its course hcfoie Henry 
VTII's Visitors pillaged the Oxford libraries 
and " utterly banished [Duns Scotus] from 
Oxford for over ” But there is strong evi¬ 
dence that university discipline was better 
and that the schools affaided a better education 
for the oidinavy man, though far less stimulus 
for the student of jeal originality, than in 
eaihcr centuries Fifteenth-century Latin is, 
as Paulsen justly points out, a more real lan¬ 
guage, and in many icspcoLs more tiuly liter¬ 
ary, than the would-be classical Latin iA the 
Renaissance. Meanwhile, however, new ideas 
filtered in, mainly from Italy. Cnrdinal 
Nicholas of Gusa (d 14.G4), who may bo taken 
as one of the last of the schoolmen, was also 
a scientist and political reformer of very great 
originnhiy, an anticipator of much that is 
most characteristic in modem culture. The 
beginnings of tho Renaissance were mninly 
independent of tho universities, the earliest 
humanists were naturally often promoted 
to professorships, but chiefly by tne favor 
of great men. Humanism was tho intellectual 
side of the glowing weQlth and luxury of society 
It grew up fhsfc in Italy, wheie scholasticism 
had never really flourished, it invaded Ger¬ 
many and England only with the lapid in¬ 
crease of trade which marked tho latter pait 
of the fourteenth century. In kins, again, 
it may be comp at ed to the scientific revolution 
in modem studies TI10 new popularization 
of the classical historians, rhetoricians, and 
poets appealed to princes and magistrates who 
had never cared foi the school philosophy. 
In the corlicr decades of tile sixteenth century, 
the humanists had not only conquered in 
public opinion, but had compelled tho uni¬ 
versity authorities to make formal and sweep¬ 
ing changes in their curricula. Paulsen 
quotes, aa a visible sign of this change, the 
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sudden and total disappearance of Alexander 
de Villa Dei's Doclrmale, which had been the 
consecrated Lntm grammar of the last three 
medieval centuries Up to 1620 it was still 
in constant use and print; then, within n few 
years, we lose gight of it altogether Quito 
apart from the Reformation, scholasticism 
would natumlly have fallen into the back¬ 
ground, though to some eAtcut, it would still 
nave survived the intellectual revolution, as 
indeed it has survived even now, in response 
to a real, though limited, need of the human 
mind ( The bitter conflict between old and 
new in sLudy and religion, the Rennissanco 
and Reformation, cancel ns us here only as they 
affected the ancient scats of learning. Their 
influence was at first disadvantageous, every 
quarrel marks, m itself, a loss of giound. 
The Reformation, especially, affected most 
injuriously both the attendance and the 
studies at many umvci silica, Not only did 
these disputes render Lhc student's outer lifo 
moic uncomfortable and precarious, but the 
din of theological strife too often drowned the 
voice of sober reason; men had ncithor time 
nor paticncG Lo b&Len to any truth winch did 
not directly affect the burning questions of 
the moment In England, for instance, Ox¬ 
ford graduations show a maikcd decrease in the 
latter years or Ilcnry VIII, and fell lower still 
under Edward V[ Under Mary, they rose 
again. but at marc Frotc&tnnfc Cambridge 
they here reached their lowest level. The 
Elizabethan settlement, however, produced 
the expected inipiovemcnt; even at Oxford 
the number of students doubled dining her 
reign. At Cambridge only 2B B A. degrees 
had been confcncd in 1568; by 1570 the num¬ 
ber had risen to lid, and by 1583 to 277. 
During the seventeenth century the univer¬ 
sities probably exercised a stronger and more 
beneficial influence upon English lire than at 
any time since the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centimes, 1 Moreover, the need of extension 
wqs already felt In 1040, influential petitions 
came to Parliament foi the foundation or a 
new university at Manchester or York: but 
in a few months the Civil War had broken out. 
In 10*17 it was proposed to found one in 
London: and ton years later, Cromwell at¬ 
tempted to found one at Durham, but was 
thwarted by the jealous opposition of Oxford 
and ^ Cambridge. But abroad, and especially 
m Germany, the wars of religion produced 
more permanent effects Ten new Protestant 
universities were founded in German-speaking 
lands between 1527 and 1665, of which five 
still remain, The Roman CaLholics founded 
eleven, from 1549 to 1702, though some of these 
were never full-fledged universities, but ratliei 

!Dr Venn wntea of Citmlirldfta, M Absolutely—not 
relatively merely — lhc number of flmduntca in Lho 
years about 1026-1030 was greater Lhan wns over 
iUlnined again, till within living memory 11 iSee Mullin- 
ger, III, n. 


theological schools under Jesuit control, four 
of them still survive. The reasons foi this 
comparatively low vitality are sufficiently 
obvious The new umvcisities were all 
founded by secular punccs or pi me c-b is hops, 
from three mum motives of home policy — 
to insure instruction in the religion of the 
particular state, to train future state officials 
in its political traditions, nnd to keep money 
from being spent abroad Thlf,, os Paulsen 
points out, was a real limitation of the cos¬ 
mopolitan spirit which had animated tho 
medieval universities, especially since Lho 
Protestant theological tcachcTs were, if any¬ 
thing, more definitely limited by outside 
authority than the Roman Catholic; for their 
dogmatic position was less sccuig, nnd they 
had enemies on both sides— the extreme right 
and the extreme left, But the Conliasl is not 
quite so great as Paulsen supposes, not only 
wn's Naples, with many Spanish and German 
universities in the Middle Ages, founded foi 
preponderantly Leriitonal reasons, but also 
the medieval popes, in limiting the study of 
theology to a minority of universities, had 
been much influenced by narrow considera¬ 
tions of church politics (Denifle, 701 ff; 
Rnshdnll, I 251 ft) Still, Paulson is doubt¬ 
less correct on the whole when he writes of 
German universities " we aTo less m touch with 
the period between. the middle of Lhc sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth centmies 
than with any other in Lho ontiio history of 
our nation." 

The Roman Catholic universities, however, 
faiecl stili woric While those of Spain wero 
too little touched by the new spirit to keep 
pace with the requirements of the times, thoso 
of France and Italy wcic lapiclly superseded 
even m the stock subjects of the medieval 
period—theology and philosophy In Prot¬ 
estant countries, Hie deter ini nation to put 
all the clergy through a iiiuvcitsiLy couisc did 
indirectly encourage philosophy as well as 
theology, and kept the universities faomcwhcio 
near the highest speculative level of the time 
But the Counter-Re formation, while laying 
equal stress on the education of the Catholic 
clergy, aimed at thin result by different 
methods, episcopal seminalics wcic creeled 
for the piofexsiohal education of the clergy, 
and even the great school of Pans rapidly 
shrank to a shadow of its former self " it 
may be said that the French universities no 
longei existed, when they were abolished at 
the Revolution M (see Fuakce, Education in, 
admit) On the other hand, the philosophy 
even of PiotesLant countries was still deeply 
tinged with scholasticism down to tho middle 
of the seventeenth century (cf Mulhngcr, 
lhsl Univ, Camb III, 135, 373, 410, 435, 
449-451) But, by this time, newer studies 
were already bo ginning to flourish. A chair 
of history was founded at Cambridge in 1G28, 
mainly at Francis Bacon's suggestion; and, 
6G1 
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though the lecturer's discourses on Tucitqg 
were thought u so applicable to tile exaspera¬ 
tions of these villainous tunes 11 that they 
came to a premature conclusion—though 
John Hall in 1649 complains bitterly of the 
absence of serious historical ohemical, or 
anatomical teaching — yet the very complaint 
indicates what public opinion was beginning to 
expect of the universities Leibnitz's efforts to 
found rival academics in Germany, and the ex¬ 
ample set by the Royal Society m England, gave 
a powerful stimulus to the older institutions. 
(See Scientific Societies.) Ilnllc was founded 
in 1694 on fcho principle of hberfttf p/ii/oso- 
phand*. Aristotle and the Bible wei e no longer 
treated as too sacred foi critical discussion, and 
the same spirit wns spiending in many otlici 
places Whiclicoto, Provoatof Kmg'sfrom 1644 
to 1600, could write from Cambridge, “ there 
is nothing more unnatmal to religion than 
contentions about it", and again. "Truth 
15 truth, whosoever hath spoken R . If 
this liberty be not allowed to the University, 
wherefore do we study? IVc have nothing 
to do blit to get good memories, and to learn 
by heart " Already the best Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge students were accepting the Copernkan 
astronomy, and m 1669 NewLon began his 
thirty-three ycaia' tenure of the newly founded 
chair of mathematics at Cambridge In the 
first years of the next century, Christian 
Wolff was teaching at Hftllc that all sound 
hiLosophv must be based, not on theology, 
ut on the exact sciences, His banishment 
by Frederick Willinni I and Jus restoration 
by Frederick the Great marks the victory of 
rationalism in tho Protestant universities of 
north Germany; and, before the close of the 
century, the Catholic south was following 
in the same direction 

The Modem Period —It is needless to 
trace here the further growth of tho modern 
spirit, or to follow tho university development 
throughout Europe; tins can be sought under 
the headings of the different countries. But 
one word must be saul concerning the re¬ 
markable movement of the last century in 
Germany. 

One natural characteristic! of univeraitics 
in general has been a reasonable — sometimes 
even an unreasonable — conservatism Denifle 
(754 JT.) ha^ some illuminating pages about 
the anomalies created in medieval instruction 
by the simple fact Llmt all succeeding founda¬ 
tions modeled themselves upon the traditions, 
sometimes purely local and temporal, of Pang 
or Bologna, Even in countries like England, 
which had their own body of wnttcu national 
juri&piudcnco, the universities knew no legal 
studies but m Roman civil and canon law. 
The neglect of classics at Pans did muoh to 
kill the humanistic studies which had been so 
flourishing at Ghaitrcs and Orleans m the first 
half of the twelfth century; and the scholastic 
theology of Paris, with endless dialectical 


disputations upon the Seances, 1 killed all 
systematic study of the Fathers (and to a great 
extent, it may be added, of the Bible). Only 
medicine, ut Sulci no, Montpellier (and again 
we may add Bologna), lan a really independ¬ 
ent course Dcniflc seems here hardly to 
allow enough foi the spirit of tho Limes, which 
(as we have pointed out above) was decidedly 
unfavorable to the careful study of classical 
literature, and correspondingly favorable to 
the growth of scholasticism. But it seems 
clear that, with the small exception which he 
makes foi medicine, no study flouushed in the 
Middle Ages which we cannot find in full awing 
at Pans or Bologna in the early years of tho 
thirteenth century. The Council of Vienne 
(1312) ordered that chairs of Greek, Arabic, 
Chaldee, and Hebrew should be established 
at five European universities, yet there are 
only the slenderest traces of actual teaching 
in these subjects, and these only at Pans and 
Oxford Alfonso tho Wise established ft uni¬ 
versity at Seville for the study of Latin and 
Arabic, his express objeots being both com¬ 
mercial and missionary The foundation was 
ratified by Papal bull in 1260; but them is no 
evidence that the school ever existed except 
on paper. Only here and there again, lias a 
great movement originated aL a university, 
as Wycliffisin at Oxford, the Conciliar move¬ 
ment at Pans, and again the Anglican Revival 
at Oxford The permanent Leaching staff of a 
university tends to form a sort of intellectual 
second chamber, whose main business it is to 
hand down the toiob from its forefather^, and 
to admit no innovations which have not already 
boon approved by experience. In England, the 
new spirit 1ms been championed mainly by new 
uniYcisitics. London [1826), Duihnm [1832], 
with its scientific college at Newcastle; Man¬ 
chester, [1877)^ Liverpool [lBSl); Birmingham 
11900]; Leeds [1904], Sheffield [1905] (qq,9 t ) 
But the modern spirit found its way far earlier 
to Llio universities of Germany and thence in 
many ways infiuonccd foreign countries It is 
one of the ironies of lnsLory that the French 
Revolution, while i econstiluting university 
organization, left the teaching essentially un¬ 
altered; and that monarchical and vanquished 
Prussia undertook the boldest and most fertile 
educational experiment which had been seen 
since the Reformation, or pci haps since the 
close of the twelfth century. After the disas¬ 
ter of Jerui, she set herself deliberately to a 
national reorganization, by uuivoisal military 
service on the one hand and a new educa¬ 
tional sygLem cm the otlici The University 
of Berlin was at once founded to make up for 
the loss or Halle by the Treaty of Tilsit, and 
it wnb endowed with a liboiahty which coxv- 

1 1 e Texts extracted from Biblical and natriBllo writ¬ 
ings, nml arranged under dltTorent heads for purposes 
of comparison and antithesis, a method inaugurated 
by AbClard in hiB *b'i‘c el Non, Tho classical collection of 
“Sentences 11 was tliatof Abfelard’s pupil,Peter Lombard, 
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trnsted with the impoverishment or the coun¬ 
try M The slate,” said the King on this 
occasion, " must lcpluco by intellectual forces 
the physical forces which it has lost " The 
same movement involved the reform of the 
older universities and the creation of n whole 
new system of secondary education, Under 
the special direction of W, v HunibohU^ some¬ 
thing more than the ” freedom or teaching and 
learning ” of Halle was now aimed at The 
Gorman universities of the eighteenth century, 
much as they did for nationnl life, were still 
too content with the rfilc of providing clciictil 
and secular officials for the sfcaLe; their primaly 
business was not to discover, but to impart 
the Lraditional knowledge, Napoleon’s reor¬ 
ganization of the French universities had kept 
the same object m view; they beenme " pro- 
feasional slate schools with hard and fast 
ms traction and without tiio scientific spirit 
the real mlcllcctual work of France was done 
by the Academy Germany, on the other 
hand, him aimed at introducing into the Re¬ 
public of Intellect the root piinciplo of Plato’s 
Republic, LlmL the Philosopher shall be the 
Ruler, Professors arc not only teachers, but 
independent scientific investigators; the ac¬ 
quisition of fresh knowledge H as essential a 
part of their duty as the imparting of wluifc 
they aheady know Equally impoilnnl is a 
tluid factor, the stimulus to original research 
on the part of their students; so that professor 
and pupd arc conceived as copartners in the 
great business of truth-seeking. At no time 
or place, since the fourteenth century at any 
rate, has so oveiwhelming a proportion of 
national talent been absoibcd by the univei- 
sitics as in modern Germany — foi the other 
states have followed Prussia’s example. At 
no time or place have the universities done 
more to mtcrpcneLmtc the whole national life, 
Of course, the vciy perfection of such a system 
hns its clangers, where 1 1 is expected that every 
man woilh hearing should be a professor, men 
of unusual originality may fail here and there 
to command the attention which they deserve, 
13lit the movement is none Lhe less one of the 
most remarkable in the history of civilization, 
and is probably destined to influence foreign 
countries even more in the future than in the 
past, 0 G, C 

See also College, Cambridge University: 
Degrees; License, Master; Middle Ages, 
Education in, Oxford University, Renais¬ 
sance, Education in. Scholasticism, Stu- 
dentLife; Universities, American Endowed ; 
Universities, American State; the sections 
on universities in the ai tides an the various 
National Systerna, and the sepaiate articles on 
various universities; e,g, Berlin, Leipzig, etc 
Further reforcnccswill be found undereachof these. 
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UNIVERSITIES, AMERICAN EN¬ 
DOWED —-General Characteristics.—The 
classification of the American universities 
into the two categories of state and endowed 
is nut altogether satisfnctoiy since it is baaed 
upon a mci c difference in financial support and 
docs not mark a clear line of separation. The 
terms used instead by the United States Com¬ 
missioner of Education fl public ” and u pri¬ 
vate " arc no bolter, for lL sounds absurd to call 
a famous institution with thousands of students 
fioin all over the world a " private university " 
and a small and obscure institution with prac¬ 
tically all its students diawn from a single 
slate a ff public university 15 The classifica¬ 
tion is, however, a convenient way of dis¬ 
tinguishing two types of umvcisilies, of some¬ 
what different characteristics resulting in part 
from the fact Lhat one type derives its in¬ 
come mostly fiom invested funds, gifts, and the 
flLudent fees, and is not under the control 
of state or municipal nuthontics, while the 
other type is mostly supported by state appro¬ 
priations and is under the management of 
trustees appointed by the governor or elected 
by the votois It is a cunous fact IhaL many 
of the older endowed universities now almost 
completely independent were state institu¬ 
tions in their early days and that many of the 
older state universities aie the outgiowth of 
private denominational colleges, Such lead¬ 
ing and typical endowed universities as Har¬ 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Princeton were in the eighteenth century under 
the control of and partly supported by the 
state, Until 1365 the Overseers of Harvard 
to whom the Corporation was responsible were 
elected by the stale legislature Many of the 
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endowed universities have the governor of the 
state or othci officcis as ez ojficio members of 
their governing hoards In Pennsylvania the 
governor is picsidcnt of the board of trustees 
of the univcisity 

Appropriations from tho skate to nn en¬ 
dowed university for special purposes are 
not uncommon, and Bometimea departments 
aic established or maintained by the state, 
For example, tho University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania received from the stato $290,000 
tow aid Lhe croction of a building for the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. In Cor¬ 
nell the Agricultural College and Veterinary 
College arc supported by the state of New 
York mid the agricultural cxpenmcnt staLion 
of that university receives fedeial aid On the 
other hand the state universities usually charge 
some fees, say fiom $10 to $50 a year, possess 
same invested funds and often receive bene¬ 
factions of books, collections, or money for 
expeditions, prizes, or gcholnisnips Tim Uni¬ 
versity of California has been moie favored 
in this respect than any other state university, 
ns it lias received in gifts and bcnefacLions 
88,500,000, about half of which has been spent 
for buildings. 

Income —Taking the colleges, universities, 
nnd higher technological schools or the United 
SLutes as a whole, tho income from endowment 
is appioximately the same ns that received 
from states and municipalities, though the 
latter in recent yenis is increasing moie rapidly 
than the former Other souiccs of income 
such as tuition fees amount to somewhat more, 
and this of course goes mostly to the endowed 
institutions, According to the rcpoifc of the 
United States Commissioner of Education the 
income of the higher educational institutions 
of the country for the year ending June, 1911, 
amounted to 840,493,809 and was derived from 
tho following souuGea; state and municipal 
appropriations S14,707,243, income fiom in¬ 
vested funds $13,293,440; income from fees 
for tuition and othoi educational services 
$18,493,120. The universities, colleges, and 
technological schools of the United States re¬ 
ceived dunng tho ycai 1010-1011 gifts and 
bequests amounting to 822,063,145, which was 
an incicnse of S4,22G,00G ovci the benefactions 
of the year before (Sec Philanthropy, Edu¬ 
cational ) State, federal, and municipal grants 
arc not included. Of tins amount S5,723,536 
went for increase of plant, 83,469,739 
for current expenses, and 813,760,870 for 
endowment, Twenty-five endowed univer¬ 
sities report the receipt of giTta and bequests 
during the year amounting to over $100,000 
apiece; the total aggregate of these is $11,941,- 
803. The only state universities receiving 
over $100,000 in gifts and bequests during 
the year wero Michigan ($231,612) and Cali¬ 
fornia ($104,889) The benefactions received 
by schools of theology for the same year 
amounted to $1,552,064; schools of Law 


$76,777, schools of mcdioine $955,718. Amer¬ 
ican. institutions for higher education have 
been treated with unpiecedcnted libcitility 
in recent years, as is shown by the fact that 
the gifts and bequests to universities, colleges, 
professional and noimal schools, and private 
academies fiom 1871 to 1011 amounted to 
8493,347,496 Eor the last ten. years the sum 
of sueh benefactions bus averaged over 
$25,000,000 a ycai. The confidence of the 
American people us n whole in higher educa¬ 
tion ia evinced by their still moie generous 
support of state nnd municipal institutions 
by voluntary taxation. (Sea Municipal 
Colleges and Universities ) Indii&otly the 
endowed universities arc aided by the state, 
in that they aie like udigious and charitable 
institutions, freed, in part at leash, from taxa¬ 
tion, In some states this exemption applies 
only ho Lhe land and buildings actually used 
for educational purposes and not to real estate 
held for an investment or to other rcvemic- 
producing propeity. There has been milch 
discussion of the propriety of this exemption 
in such doubtful eases as doimitorios or pro¬ 
fessors' houses belonging to tlio university, 

Attendance —It is impossible to state how 
many endowed universities there are m the 
United States, because no absohito lino can 
be drawn between university and college 
in American usage of theso tci ms. The Asso¬ 
ciation or American Universities, "composed 
or institutions^ on the North American conti¬ 
nent engaged in giving advanced or graduate 
instruction, 11 was organized m 1900 by fourteen 
institutions and has been quite conservative 
in Admitting others, so that it-a membership 
may be assumed to comprise the leading uiu- 
Veisities of the country* The list of mem¬ 
bers in 1D10 included the following endowed 
universities. Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Lclaud Stanford Junioi, Johns IIopkina, Hal¬ 
yard, Cornell, Columbia, Clark, Chicago, and 
the Catholic University of America, together 
with the state universities of Wisconsin, Vir¬ 
ginia, Nebraska, Missouri. Minnesota^ Mich¬ 
igan. Kansas, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, and 
California Degrees from these universities 
are accepted in Germany without question 
and credit is accorded for graduate work done 
in them. 

In its oi din ary signification, however, the 
tenn " endowed university " would include 
n much linger mimbci of institutions. If wo 
adopt for convenience an arbitiary lower limit 
and coll nil those institutions “ universities ,J 
which report moie than twenty graduate 
students in residence, we find in the Report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1011 that there were thirty-eight endowed 
universities, of which eight were for men, two 
foi women, and twenty-eight provided instruc¬ 
tion in some Form for both sexes. The total 
number of students in these institutions was 
67,879 (50,200 men, 17,670 women), whioh 
664 
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includes 5313 male graduate students and 2087 1870 on German Imea, was the fiist Ameriaan 

female graduate students, and 14,385 male pro- institution to nuike graduate instruction and 
fessional students and 555 female professional research more important than collegiate work, 
students The lnstructois numbered 0826 As tins came to be recognized as the distinctive 
men and 578 women According to this deli- feature of a true university, the lending colleges 
nition the endowed universities of the United doing advanced work changed their names 
States comprise 73 pci cent of the graduate accordingly Yale assumed the title of Uni- 
students, 40 per cent of the professional stu- verBity in 1887, Columbia and Piinccton in 
(lcntg f and 22^per cent of the total number of 1806, But if ia moio difficult to perauade a 
students receiving higher education. In the univcisity,” however low its standards and 
fust decade of the twentieth century the cn- inadequate its facilities! to change its name 
dowed universities and colleges gained about to college, for to do so would be not only to 
30 per cent in attendance and the state uni- confess its previous pretentiousness but to 

vci si ties and colleges about 98 per cent. relinquish its future ambitions So it happens 

Organization, — The Amcncnn university that thcro are many so-called universities 
may be defined, in the terms of its nearest doing mostly high school woik, and on the 

foreign analogue, as a Geiman university super- other hand some colleges, like Bryn Mnwr for 

imposed upon an English college Tins ao- women, giving graduate instruction of a high 

counts for the common confusion in the use order, 

of the tel ms " college ,J and 11 univeisity.” Standardization,—Several agencies have 
In flomo endowed universities the arts college assisted m recent years in promoting the fltand- 
is the piincipal thing, m otheig it is over- ardizalion and classification of American institu- 
shadowed by the graduate and professional tions and in determining how completely they 
schools Extreme examples of this contrast aie living up to then professions The Cnr- 
are Princeton and Columbia, less than fifty ncgio Foundation for the Advancement of 
miles apart, the former situated in a small Teaching (q,u), having the income on nn cn- 
town, the latter in the largest of American dowment of $15,000,000 from Andicw Cainegio 
cities In Princeton (1911) there were 1295 to spend on reining allowances foi iirofcBaora 
undergraduates in the college of arts and of nonsectarian colleges and universities, has 
sciences, and 147 in all other departments or made thorough investigations of tha iccuiire- 
thc university In Columbia Llie sninc year menis, efficiency, and admin 1 st lad on of the 
there tveic 1308 in the colleges of aits nnd institutions applying for its benefits. The 
sciences and 6613 in the rest of the univoisity General Education Board (q, ia), with an en- 
Of the twenty-five institutions chnrfccicd prior dowmont of 832,000,000 fiom John D. Roakc- 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century only feller, has studied especially the geographical 
four were- distinctively designated in tlicir distribution of colleges in order to aid those 
charters as " universities.' 1 Eight of the most worthy of suppoil in each locality The 
ofclipifl have adopted fcho name univcisity at Association of Ainciicnn Universities (gu), 
various times Haivnrd luis borno tlio name the National Association of State Universities 
university on its catalogue ever since 1804, but (go), the Association of Collegiate AUimnrc, and 
the official title of the Corporation is atill that the various professional societies have been 
given it by the charter of 1050 1 n President influential m raising standards and defining 
and Follows of Haivaid College,” Tho Uni- tcima According to Lhc definition of the 
vereity of Pennsylvania has been the designa- National Association oT State Ullivergiticg 
tion of that institution since 1701, tho "standard American university " must 

But the teim ff university ,J came to bo rcquiio for entrance to its college department 
regarded aa cl leap and pictentious because of a high school course of four years or its equiva- 
ita assumption by the twenty-three state insti- lent; it must give in its college of arts and 
tutions founded between ISOOnnd 1870 and by sciences two years of general or liberal work, 
innumerable denominational institutions, nono followed by two years of more specialized 
doing such advanced work (is the leading work of university character; it must lmvo 
Eastern lf colleges." Gradually, in the course adequate facilities in nt least five departments 
of the last quarter of tho nineteenth century, for threo years of graduate work leading to 

however, the conception of a univcisity ac- tho Ph.D degree; it must have at least one 

iquired definiteness in the Ameiionn mind as an professional school, such as law, medicine, or 

institution composed of several colleges or engineering, requiring for entrance two years of 

schools and giving graduate and professional college worn. (For the full details of the re¬ 
training In this the Gciman influence was quirements see Report of the Association or of 
dominant, chiefly exerted through American the United States Commissioner of Education, 
acholnia who had gono abroad for advanced 1909.) 

work. Tho University of Michigan (tf.u.), re- In formal organization tho endowed uni- 
modcled in 1852 by Picsidcnfc Tappan in ac- versitics tend to a common type, though with 
cor dance with German ideals^ became the considerable variation in details and nomen- 
pioncer and typical state umveisity Tho clature. A generalized description may be 
Johns Hopkins Univcisity (g, y,), founded in useful, although there are exceptions to almost 
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every statement The supreme governing- 
body is fm unsalaried board of trustees vaxying 
in numbers from seven to twenty-eight and 
meeting as a whole several times a year, some¬ 
times monthly. The board ia usually self- 
perpetuating, though often a small proportion 
of the trustees is eLected by the alumm Some¬ 
times the governor of the slate or oLher public 
official is an ex ojtcio mcmhci of the board 
The tiustcca me in many cases graduates of 
the same university and usually men of im¬ 
portance in the commercial, political, or finan¬ 
cial world, not fio often men distinguished in 
letters, arts, or science William II. Taft, an 
alumnus of Yale, served as tins tec of Yale 
even during his tcim of office ag President of 
the United States. Some of the 
especially those living at a distance, 
only the annual meeting of the boaid, usually 
held at commencement. A few of the trustees, 
often men of scholarly tastes and leisure, lesi- 
dent ni tlic place, keep in close touch with the 
university and devote a gicat deal of time and 
attention to ita affairs, serving on the execu¬ 
tive and other commiLtccs The trustees 
generally exercise control of Lhc nuances of tho 
institution, directing the investment of the 
endowments, and assisting in the raising of 
additional funds, often indeed coming to the 
aid of the university in some special ease of 
need by generous cantnbutious from their 
own puiseg Tim trustees decide upon the 
apportionment of the revenue among the sev¬ 
eral departments, usually in accordance with 
the budget ns prepared by tho president of 
the university They also pass upon the ap¬ 
pointments and salaries of the instructional 
gtafl, changes m the curriculum and the re¬ 
quirements for admission and dcgiees. 

Position of President — On such academic 
questions tho trustees usually accept the icc- 
ommendations of the president, whose posi¬ 
tion m regal d to lhc board n somewhat like 
that of a responsible minister before a Euro¬ 
pean parliament, but tho president is respon¬ 
sible not to tho faculty but to the board of 
tins tees. If he should fail to gain the ap¬ 
proval of the hoard of trustees for the essential 
features of his policy, lie would naturally resign 
or might he removed, but a picsiclent who has 
the support of the trustees may remain in 
powei even though there \a stiong and penna- 
nent opposition to him on the part of a largo 
faction of tho faculty The president of an 
Amencan university occupies a position of 
unique responsibility and power In some 
eases lie retains the English title of Chancclloi, 
as for example in New York University among 
tho endowed and the University of Kansas 
among the state institutions, and in the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania he is called Provost, 
but in such cases the offico is the same as that 
commonly called President, The honorary 
chancellorship of the British universities is 
entirely unknown m the United States, and tho 


trustees. 
. attend 


American president has much more power 
than the British Yme Chancellor or the Ger¬ 
man Hector or Prorcctor The American 
uuivcisity jnesidciit is not primus iu(ei pares, 
a mere alum man of the faculty, but possesses 
gieat authority and still gienter influence over 
tho whole institution He ia oulimmly the 
sole channel of communication between the 
hoard of trustees and the instructional stall, 
excopb of cquisc foi such personal intercourse 
as exists between coitam professors and trus¬ 
tees He presides over faculty meetings ns 
the representative of the trustees and sits 
on the board of tiustees na the ropresentntivo 
ol the faculty. The heads of all departments 
report Lq him, and he embodies such of their 
recommendations at. meet with his approval 
in his annual rcpoit to tho governing board, 
These mmunl pi esidcntinl icports of the lead¬ 
ing universities, with the accompanying re¬ 
ports or dcpaitmenta and committees and 
statistical tables, constitute the best source 
of information on the lustoiy of American 
universities and often contmn valuable discus¬ 
sions of the pioblema of lughoi education In 
the New England college out of which om uni¬ 
versities have grown, the president Wfla usually 
a mimsLci of the denomination founding the 
institution, and ho was expected to teach some 
of the senior classes, such as mental and moral 
philosophy The head of ft. modern university 
with its lumclicds of maliuctors and thousands 
of students and millions of money is absorbed 
in administrative duties, and such a close per¬ 
sonal 1 elation is impossible. The students 
foi the most part sec him only as lie appears 
on the platform foi a lecture or chapel talk, 
and rcgulai Leaching has been mostly aban¬ 
doned The duties imposed upon tlic modern 
university president me so multifarious that 
lb is becoming exceedingly difficult to find a man 
capable of filling the position in tho laiger insti¬ 
tutions, He must of course be possessed of 
executive ability to manage the complex nlTnirs 
of tlia university, involving on its financial 
side the expenditure and sometimes the raising 
of more than a million dollma a yefiT But, 
however necessary it has become to have a 
piesidcnfc who is a good business man and 
money getter, it is still expected that he should 
be distinguished for scholarship In lcccnt 
years presidents have been more often men 
who have been trained in the physical, biologi¬ 
cal, and social sciences than m mo tap hy sics, 
theology, or the classics. The univeisity 
president needs to be endowed with tnct in 
order to secure the loyal support and coopoia- 
tion of the diverse elements composing his 
faculty, and ho should have ft sympathetic 
msight into student character in nrdci lo keep 
discipline lit a minimum. It is also desirable 
that a university pcsidcnt should be a good 
speaker, for he is in constant demand for ad¬ 
dresses at the commencement exercises of 
colleges in q!1 parts of tho country and at public 
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meetings, lie is often, called upon to take prut 
in public movements usually or a nonpolitical 
character, and to serve on governmental com¬ 
missions, philanthiopic boaids, mul the like. 
The piogicss of a university has come to de¬ 
pend largely upon the initiative and pergonal 
force of the president, and in case the head of a 
university proves to be lacking in leadership 
or becomes enfeebled by nge, it is apt to be 
outdistanced by its rivals. As conspicuous ex¬ 
amples of the influence of a ationg pcisonahty 
in molding the destinies of ci university may 
be mentioned Charles \V. Eliot (g.t>.), who in 
the com sc of his forty years' administration 
transformed the old Harvard College into the 
foremost univeisity of the United SLatcs by 
such innovations as widening the curriculum 
and making all studies elective; and William 
R Harper (gw), who planned the University 
of Chicago with many novel features and 
within ten years made it one of the leading 
umvcisitics of the country 

It is often argued that placing so much power 
in the hands of one man is anomalous in a 
democratic country, and complaints arc fre¬ 
quently heard of the arbitrary action of uni¬ 
versity picsidcnta. usually in regard to the 
dismissal of professors But the proposal 
to place the management of the univeisity 
in the hands of the piofcssois instead of the 
piesident has, however, lemaincd so far an 
** academic " question in more than one sense 
of the word, paitly poihapa because men ab¬ 
sorbed in icaearch or ins true Lion dislike to 
assume executive functions foi which indeed 
some arc quite unfitted, and partly because of 
the fact that those universities where authority 
has been centered in a strong executive lmvo 
innde moie pro gi css than those on a moio 
dcmoointic basis, at least in so far as progress 
may be measured by its outward evidences, 
such ns wealth, buildings, number of students, 
etc The University of Virginia (q d ) under 
the influence of its foundei Jefferson retained 
longest the democratic form, the faculty ad¬ 
ministering its affairs and electing one of their 
number ns chairman, but at tho end of the 
nineteenth century it too fell into line mid 
appointed a permanent piesident with the 
usual powers 

On account, however, of the size and com¬ 
plexity of the modern university and the im¬ 
possibility of finding a piesident who can 
perform satisfactorily all that is expected of him, 
a tendency toward decentralization is observ¬ 
able It is now customary to divide adminis¬ 
trative responsibility by placing deans at the 
head of the various depai tments and pro¬ 
fessional schools. There is also a deem for the 
college with oversight oT the life and studies 
of the undergraduates in arts and sciences, 
and in the case of coeducational institutions 
also a dean of women, who is usually a woman 
of professorial rank, The machinery of man¬ 
agement hns become moie specialized and ex¬ 


tensive. A competent office sLnff, disLmct 
from the instructional, nowadays takes charge 
of all financial details, and a permanent rcgis- 
tinr with assistants keeps the class lolls and 
compiles the numerous statistical lcpoita re¬ 
quired for vmious pm poses To keep in touch 
with alumni and lo edit the alumni periodical 
requires 011 c or more secretaries, sometimes 
salaried by tho alumni association. A de¬ 
partment of publicity is beginning to be 
recognized as nccossaiy not so much to mnnage 
the foimal advertising as to furnish informa¬ 
tion and photographs foi new a and descriptive 
nibcles foi the daily, weekly, and monthly 
press. It is also necessary to have some one 
to look artci the oppoitumtiea for employment 
of students who aic obliged to work their 
way through, and some one to sec to it that the 
giaduntcH 01 prospective graduates of the 
institutions arc notified of educational or pro¬ 
fessional openings, 'Die position of superin¬ 
tendent of grounds mid buildings 1ms become 
one of importance. One or more new build¬ 
ings are usually in process of election, and the 
oare of the lecture linlls, laboinlories, museums, 
dormitories, heating and lighting plant, load- 
ways and lawns requires the services of a laigc 
corps of skilled lnboiers A physical dncctoi 
or medical inspectoi is necessary to watch 
over the sanitary conditions and the hoalLli 
of individual students, nnd a hospital or m- 
fnmnry is provided foi those who me ill, es¬ 
pecially of contagious diseases The modern 
ibianan must be n mnn combining scholarship 
with business efficiency and liuist he provided 
With numerous trained assistants 
University Extension and Press, — The 
endowed universities me making themselves 
useful in many ways to those who cannot tnko 
the legular courses, by late afternoon nnd 
evening classes, notably Pennsylvania, New 
Yoik, and Columbia Universities; by univer¬ 
sity extension lectures and correspondence 
courses, notably the University of Chicago; 
and by the publication of books nnd periodicals. 
The pioneer among scholarly ponodicals, the 
American Journal oj Science, founded in ISIS 
by Professor Benjamin Silliman of Yale, wna 
only induectly connected with that university, 
hut the Jolma Ilopkins University m 1870 
started three other n American Journals n and 
now publishes eleven periodicnla The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicngo Pi ess, which was from tho 
start m 1802 established as a distinct and co¬ 
ordinate department of the University, now 
issues 10 periodicals besides a large number of 
books The 1912 list or the publications of 
the Columbia UmvcrsiLy Pi ess includes 145 
titles of books in twenty-three different de¬ 
partments. Tho University of Chicago was 
the fiist to develop the possibility of the sum¬ 
mer session by putting the work done in the sum¬ 
mer term of twelve weeks on an equality with 
that of the other three quarters of the year, 
bath in the kind of instruction offered and 
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credits given. This proved a very popular the United States in the yem 1910-1011 con- 
and valuable feature of university work, font ferred degrees on examination on 27,310 pci' 
brought together fiom all parts of the country soiib, IB,624 men and 9.795 women, excluding 
mature Btudents who could not nffoid to give degrees out of course, honor ary degrees, and 
up their positions to puisuc a continuous pioressional degrees in law, theology, medicine, 
course of advanced study In 1911 there wcib veterinary medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy, 
fifty-three universities, endowed and state, Of this number the more important are 

having summer schools, usually of six weeks Bachelor oC Arts, 11,101; Bachelor of Science, 

Columbia University, in the summer of 1912, 6542, Bachelor of Philosophy, 1143, Bachelor 

had 3602 students (1511 men, 2091 women), of Leticia, 681; Civil, Mechanical, Mining, 

of whom 1352 woie college graduates, Chemical, and Electrical Engineer, 1815, Mns- 

Ecclesiasiicai Relations —Although most ter of Arts, 2025; Master of Science, 359, 
of the endowed universities were founded by Doctor of Philosophy, 460, Thoro were 86Q 
various religious denominations, there is now honorary degrees given of sixteen different 
with few exceptions little diffeicncc to bo oh- kinds, inoluding 337 D,D., 237 LL D , 30 

served between them in the ldigious nffilia- Litt D , 40 S.T D., 4 Ph,D , and 139 A.M. 
tions of students or profcssois, character of The number of doctorates of philosophy 
instruction, or general regulations. None of may fairly be taken ns an indication of the 
tlie American univei sities and colleges re- relative amount of research work done at 
quires of its students or of its graduates mem- different tunes and in diffeiont universities, 
berslup in any ahuich or subscription Lo any There wcie 402 doctorates of philosophy (or 
ciced, Yale was in origin Congregational, science) conferred in the United States in the 
PnucetoiL Prasbyteuiui, and Columbia Epis- year 1911-1012, wluah is marc than double tho 
copalian, but they are now ontucly free from average mraibei of doctorates of ten to fifteen 
sectarian control oi dominance Chapel ex- years befoie, Dining the fifteen years 1808- 
croiscs arc held once a week oi oftener in both 1012 for which the statistics have been 
state and endowed institutions, Wt attendance annually published in Science the total number 
ill the larger universities is usually optional, of doctorates was 4778, of which 91pei cent 
except in Yale and Princeton and some minor were confened by the endowed universities, 
institutions. Denominational contiol in the But the state univeisilica mo gindnnlly increas- 
case of many universities and col leges is mg their research woik, as is shown by the 
secured by the stipulation in the charter that fact that in 1912 the percentage of doctorates 
part or all of the Liustccs shall be elected by confcircd by the endowed universities was 
the state confeicnce. synod, or similar body. 77 instead of the usual 91. The leading 
Roman Catholic colleger and universities aro institutions from the point of view of graduate 
owned by the Chinch and most of them under study are, however, still all of the ondawed 
the control of icligious ovdcis, chiefly the So- class, Columbia is now at tho top of the list, 
cicty of Jesus and the Brothcis of Lhe Christian having conferred 636 such doctorates during 
Schools Tha University of Chicago is e\- the penod IS9S-1912; Chicago follows with 
coptional among tho grcatei Ameiican uiu- 602, and next in order are Haivard, 530, 
versitics in that its charter requires that the Yale, 483; Johns Ilopkins, 443; Pcnnsyl- 

E resident and two thirds of the trustees shall vama, 375, Cornell, 339. Then comes the 
c Baptists, The inability of the Carnegie first of the Mate universities, Wisconsin, with 
Foundation to giant retiring allowances to 179, most of the state universities standing 
prafcssois in institutions under sectarian con- very much lowci still. 

trol has accelerated the Bhnkmg-off of tlcnomi- The endowed universities had at first piac- 
national allegiance where this had become in Uenlly n monopoly of resemch work in large 

tho course of time weakened or mcicly nominal, part because their professors had more leisure 
Theological seminaries arc either independent and their funds were freer In the state 
or connected with endowed universities. The universities, owing to the demands of under¬ 
state universities do not give dogices in divinity. graduaLc inslmction in n great variety of 
There is now a tendency for the independent subjects, research in pure science had to bo 
theological seminmies to affiliate with the carried on, if at all, in 6parc moments and often 

umvcimties in order to geb wider cducndonnl under tho guise of some ulUitnmn quest, To 

facilities Andover Scminniy (Congregn- cultivate holds of investigation in which the 
tional) lias recently bocomo a part of Haivaid ordinary citizen could see no practical use. 

University, and Union Seminary (Congregn- the state universities like tho endowed, had 

tional and Presbyterian) has erected its new to rely upon private beneficence, such aa for 
buildings ^ close to Columbia The number cxnmplc provided the state universities of 
of theological students declined in the last yeais California and Michigan with their ustro- 
of the nineteenth century, but since 1903 has uomicnl observatories In lecenfc years, how- 
been lncicnsing moia rapidly thpu. the popu- over, the liberal support given to the state 
l flt, on univei si tics has enabled them to develop 

Degrees and Graduate Work,— Tho um- graduate schools, nnd in some eases, ns Illi- 
voraitie*, aollcgeg, nnd technological schools of nois, the legislature luvs been induced to make 
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specifio appropriations for non-uLilitarian re¬ 
search The agricultural experiment stations 
supported in each state largely by federal 
funds have been of late devoting mm 1 o'attention 
to the study of the fundamental problems of 
physics, ehcmistry y and biology win eh have a 
bearing upon plant and animal production, 
Since these experiment stations are connected 
in many eases with llie state universities 
(though in one ease with an endowed univci- 
sity, Cornell), the opportunities for graduate 
work are cnlaigcd m these directions, 

Doctorates, —The trend of graduate study 
is also indicated by the number of doctoiales, 
but it must be understood that the popularity 
of any particular department does not depend 
so much upon its intrinsic interest or the oppor¬ 
tunities for discovery ns upon the clmnccs of 
its leading to a good position. There aio 
more than twice as many research degrees 
granted in chemistry oa in any othei science, 
291 doctorates in the five years ending in 
1912 Now chemistry is a field offering excep¬ 
tional advantages to the student in .search of it 
dissertation, foi the held is unlimited and 
properly conducted experimentation in almost 
any direction is likely to lead to the acquisition 
of now knowledge. Besides this the necessary 
laboratory equipment is obtainable in any 
university at comparatively small expense; 
much leas for example than the expenditure 
necessary for original investigation in astron¬ 
omy or Egyptology. But the chief reason 
for the supremacy of chemistry as a research 
subject ia that c hernia ta have a double oppor¬ 
tunity of employment, they may become 
teachers or may go into the industries where 
their services nro of late increasingly In demand, 
English, which stands next in the order of 
popularity (155), is often taken with other 
aims than teaching. Following these the 
studies most in demand ns indicated by the 
number of times tho degree of Ph D has been 
conferred in the five years 1008-1912 aie 
physics, 136, history, 12B; psychologj', 110; 
zoology! 112, economics, 108; mathematics, 
107j philosophy, 99; botany. SG, education, 73 , 
Latin, G7; German, 0G, geology, 65: Romance 
languages, 01; sociology, 57, Oiientnllanguages, 
46; Greek, 41. The sciences and humanities 
arc practically balanced in our universities, 
for during the five years 10G9 doctorates were 
given in tha sciences and 9§5 in other subjects, 
but doctorates in many of the sciences arc 
increasing in recent years while in most of 
the non-^cicntific studies the number has 
remained about the same or has decreased. 
The most marked decline is in Greek, fiom 
13 to 5 The most maikcd increase is in 
education, from 0 to 22 In both these cases 
the influence of the vocational motive is 
apparent, 

Notwithstanding the rapid increase in the 
amount of graduate work done, the number 
of doctorates of philosophy conferred annually 


in Germany is about four times as great as in 
the United SLatc^, which has a population half 
ns Inigc again. So there is no need yet in this 
counLry to shnie the rdaim expressed in Ger¬ 
many over the growth of 11 the learned pro¬ 
letariat " It is, however, recognized that 
the commercial value of the degree has caused 
it to be sought for no better reason by many 
who aie unwoi thy to bear it It js supposed 
to be evidence of Lhc ability to do independent 
and original work, yet in pi notice it is difficult 
to refuse it to any graduate student who has 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of Jus sub/ccl 
to pass tho examinations and has for three or 
four years carried on investigations under the 
guidance of his professor The impoitance of 
research woik wag so energetically stressed 
in the last quarter of the nuioUenth century 
that it came to be generally believed that no 
one could be a successful teacher, even of 
elementary classes, unless he was at the anmo 
time an investigator, and fui thormoro that the 
possession of a Ph.D. wns proof of this qualifi¬ 
cation. Piesidents of minor colleges boa h ted 
that they had no names upon then faculty 
lists that ^cie not followed by tho magic 
initials, regardless of the fact that this was 
not so much an evidence of the superiority of 
their staff as it wm a confession of lack of 
confidence in their ability to choose men. 
The leading u invert! lies could by no means 
show such "clean lists," for many professors 
in their facilities ancl often somo of the most 
distinguished, bud no doctorato unless it were 
honorary 

Graduate Requirements —Admission to the 
erndundo departments is generally made easy 
because it is obviously undesirable to put any 
unnecessary impediments in. the way of those 
ambitious to do advanced work Usually 
any one presenting n bnacnlnuronto diploma 
is allowed to enter graduate courses without 
much lcgnrd to the value or meaning of hla 
degree. But before a student is taken seri¬ 
ously and recognized as n candidate [ot a 
higher degree his record is carefully scrutinized 
from the high school up to see if it meets tho 
requhoments of the university^ and before 
entering upon research work he is examined 
as to lua ability to read French and German 
and such other languages as may bo necessary 
for hia purpose. The efforts made in recent 
years to standardize the degrees havo been 
most successful in the case ol Doctor or Phi¬ 
losophy, winch accounts in largo part for the 
high csteemm which i fc is held, It is nowadays 
never given by reputable institutions na an 
honorary degree. Its ( use ia practically ^ con¬ 
fined to the comparatively few universities of 
the country which have well-developed giad- 
uatc schools, and while it is occasionally con¬ 
ferred by many other institutions, it is in such 
eases usually justified by the exceptional 
opportunities afforded by soma particular 
department. The roquiiernonta nro fairly 
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uniform; ordinarily throe or more years of 
graduate study, at least one year of which is 
required to be spent in residence, an. exami¬ 
nation allowing a mastery of the field in which 
the major work is taken and of one or two allied 
departmcnta, and the preparation ol a disser¬ 
tation involving research and some new con¬ 
tribution to knowledge or tin original treat¬ 
ment af the subject, The candidate is re¬ 
quired in most universities to publish the 
dissertation at his own exponae and to provide 
the library wiLh 50 to 200 copies for exchange, 
hut since publication or the delivery of the 
completed manuscript with the necessary 
deposit to cover the expense is not always 
required m advance of the granting of the 
degree, the dissertalian from various causes 
sometimes fails to appeal in print The obli¬ 
gation to publish is regarded as important if 
for no other reason than that lb serves to 
introduce the new-made doctor to the schol¬ 
arly world and that it gives an opportunity 
for other universities to judge of the quality 
of the work required by the institution con¬ 
ferring the degree, although it is recognized 
that these dissertations me not always of 
sufficient intrinsic value to merit publication 
in full and that, being; produced in such largo 
numbers in the United States and Germany 
and some times written in an unnecessarily 
arid and prolix style, they tend lather to 
encumber than to facilitate future, res car eh. 
In the exact sciences these contributions are 
usually brief enough to secure publication 
first in the ordinary journals. Those m 
sociology, political economy, history, philos¬ 
ophy, and literature, being longer, arc gen¬ 
erally printed in the serial publications of tho 
university Where the subject is one of 
popular intcicst, the doctor's thesis often serves 
as the basis for a book, circulated through the 
ordinary trade channels (The doctor's dis¬ 
sertation wiia discussed at the ninth annual 
conference of the Association of American 
Universities) 

The candidate for the degree of Ph D. is 
usually required to pass a written and an oral 
examination, but there is great variation in the 
form of the latter, even in different deparU 
ments of the same institution In some the 
examination consists of n brief and informal 
11 quiz ,J m tho professor’s office by a com¬ 
mittee of three In others it is a stately 
function where academic costume ia TCqime-d 
and the candidate is subjected to a cross- 
examination of three hours by a dozen or more 
professors representing various departments 
In some cases the thesis presented by the 
candidate forms the principal subject of 
examination; in others it ia nob touched 
upon In some cases tlie examination ia open 
to other graduate students and to the public, 
in others it is strictly private. It is customary 
to distinguish those doctors who have done 
capecmlly good work for the doctorate by 


adding to tho diploma the words cum lawh, 
magna cum laude, or in rare cases summa cum 
laude. 

The degree of Master of Arts and its equiva¬ 
lent, and sometimes synonym, Mnster of 
Science, has not yet been so well standardized 
ns the Doctor of Philosophy It is ordinarily 
attainable by a year of graduate study upon 
the passage of a special examination and the 
preparation of cl thesis which, however, is not 
always published and does not, like the doctor’s 
dissertation, imply the possession of the ability 
to carry mi independent^ rose arch. The M A 
degree is now never given without further 
work to graduates of seven a! ycius' standing 
on payment of n fee, as is the custom in Eng¬ 
land and was foimcrly in this country 

111 the multiplicity of degrees for courses 
differing only slightly the question arises 
whether a second degree should be given to a 
student who had taken tho studies required 
for it but not included in the first course, This 
has been opposed on the ground that it was 
unfair that the same studies should bo counted 
twice lor degiees. but it has generally been 
conceded tliaL a elegiac is to be gianted when- 
cvei the work prescribed for it 1ms been com¬ 
pleted without regal cl to how much tho work 
may overlap. The question was most difficult 
to decide in the case oT the overlapping of 
the college and piofessionftl schools Can a 
student^ for example, who took bacteriology ns 
nn elective in the junior or Senior yem of lua 
college couiac count, it also toward his M.D. 
decree when ho enters the medical school where 
it is required? If not, should he bo made to 
substitute for it something not requued of 
other medical students 7 But on the other 
hand, if the student is allowed so to anticipate 
Ids professional work the temptation ja strong 
to put os much a a possible mLo his college 
course, and so to crowd out the cultural and 
non-vocoAionul training which it wiu. the 
purpose of the college to provide. The 
student who left the college at the end of his 
junior year to enter n profeaqioiml school of 
the same or another university could often 
claim with reason that tho studies he had 
pursued Ihcro were quite as liberal and cul¬ 
tural as some that were allowed in the senior 
college year, that they were pursued with 
even more earnestness and thoroughness, and, 
therefore, that he was entitled to tho bachelor's 
degree just as though huhacl remained in college. 
In tlie piolonged discussion of this question, 
it was aigucd on the one side that students 
entering directly from the high school upon 
a medical or engineering course composed 
exclusively of piofcaaioiiol studies wcie not 
receiving what could worthily bo called a 
liberal education, and that thau 1 lack of cultuio 
and a broad outlook prevented them from 
making the most of themselves or of their 
technical training On the other side, it woa 
urged that to inquire a young man to spend 
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four years in college and four in the medical which is still going on, Generally the new 

or engineering school with perhaps a year or studies, which included not only various 

more of graduate study, hospital practice, or branches of physical and biological science 

travel, would bring him well townid thirty but such subjects as modern history, political 

beforo he was well established in hia profes- economy, the literature of other languages 

sion, and able to marry Some even went bo than the classics, etc, weic first admitted aa 

far as to aay_ that the American college had electives in the jumoi and senior years ancl so 
become u an institution foi the arLilicial pro- f orced their way through the whole under- 
longation of boyhood," and tliaL its atmos- graduate course and even lower. On account 
nhcre of sport, irresponsibility, and scholarly of the rapid increase m the number of students, 

leisure was not favorable to the cultivation due in large part to tho popularity of the new 

of those qualities needed foi success in profes- studies, the loss of the older clopartments was 

atonal work (see Graduation, Aoe of), It is only relative, not absolute, Greek no doubt 

true that the students in a pi ofessional school suffered n decline when it was no longer te- 
work as a into much harder than in the quired for entrance, but elementary Latin is 
college of arts of the same university, chiefly studied by greater numbers than ever before, 
because they feel that what they do in The second demand, that for the admission 
tlieir professional Btudiea has a direct effect of new vocations, was moie reluctantly con- 
upon their chances for success in life; but ceded. In some cases, Yale and Harvaid, for 
the idea that it is Common foi a young man example, provision wns niado for them in a 
who has idled in college to turn over a new separate, almost independent, school of ap- 
lenf when he enters the professional school plied sciences or engineering with a Bhorter 
and make a good iccord is altogcthei false, course and lower rcqmicmcnts for admission 
An examination conducted by Piesident Lowell anil graduation In Yale the Sheffield Scicn- 
into the records of Harvnid Umvcisity for tific School was at fust regarded by the 
thirty yeais baek showed quite tho contrary,— college or academical department as au 
that the students who did the best woik in the alien and very inferior institution, hut it has 
law 01 medical school wcie apt to be those who grown and raised its standards so that it 
had done the best in their college work, and rivals the college m size and prestige, and ita 
he chaws the conclusion that in regard to the giaduatcs me now admitted on equal terms to 
kind of preparation needed for pi ofessional the Yale alumni association. In Harvard, on 
studies " it makes vastly niaic differencehow the other hand, the Lawrence Scientific 
well a man works in college than what he lias School after Hixty years wna absorbed, and 
taken" Ilarvaid is the only univeisitythat ceased to exist when the professional and 
requires a bachelor's degree for entrance to technological schools were placed on a graduate 
any of its professional schools, but the seventy basis 

of the requirement is modified by the fact The endowed universities differ considerably 
that students arc permitted and encouraged in the organization of their faculties, for this 
to do all the required work of the college in is lai gely contiailed by the accidents of growth, 
three instead of four ycais, as formally The the limitations of endowment, etc, In some 
other universities have adopted the plan first the dominant giouping is by schools, in others 
definitely formulated at Columbia and known by departments In the latter ease all of the 
ns the 11 combined course ” This ordinarily instructors of whatever rank in a certain 
enables the student to complete both Lhe subject, say English, will meet regularly as a 
collegiate and pi ofessional courses in six or distinct body In the former ease each pro- 
seven years: that is, a gcneinl college course of fessional 01 technical school forms a aepaiato 
three 1 years followed by n profossioiml ortechni- unit and. for instance, a teacher of chemistry 
cal course of foui ycais as in the ease of medicine in the college of arts will be quite independent 
oi engineering or of three years in tho ease of of his colleague who teaches chemistry in the 
law The baccalaureate dcgioe maybe given at engineering school The graduate work is 
the end of the fourth year from the beginning, now almost always organized as a distinct 
Changes m Curriculum —The involution- school undci n dean and faculty of its own, 
aiy changes which took place in the umver- though usually the professors give under¬ 
sides in the lattci part of the nineteenth graduate courses also. Such a graduate school, 
century were due chiefly to two influences; however, docs not ordinarily include the rc- 
fiist, the demand for the admission to the search work done in professional fields, Bay tho 
curriculum of new studies, especial^ the medical In Columbia a unique organization 
sciences, whichclmmed cultuial and disciplinary of graduate work obtains, for there are three 
value equal to that of the humanities and greater distinct giaduate schools, of Pure Science, 
uLility than these; and, second, the demand for Political Science, and Philosophy 
tininiug in other vocations than the tincecstnb- Instruction —The rapid growth of tho 
hslied learned professions of law, medicine, and American university in wealth, numbers, and 
theology. These demands wore met in various complexity has made it an institution quite 
ways in different umvoisities by a process of unlike anything now existing elsewhere or 
concessions, compromises, and adjustments formerly in the United States Tho eleven 
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coda wed institutions belonging to the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Universities had in 1911 
a combined attendance of over 40,000 students 
of nil sorts. Fifty years before, the five 
institutions then in existence, Columbia, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Ynlo, 
had altogether about 2700 students If we 
consider distinctively univcigity WQik, tile ad¬ 
vance ia still more sinking The total number 
of graduate students m 18G1 was about twenty 
Now it is considerably over 0000, the number 
reported, because the graduate students in 
professional schools aro noL usually included 
If it had been merely a matter or pioviding 
the same hind of instiuetion to alaigor numbei, 
there would have been no serious difficulty, 
hut the multiplicity of courses has necessitated 
a proportionate increase in the instiuctional 
stall aud the ex penmen Lai sciences have in¬ 
volved unprecedented expenditure for lnbora- 
toiies and apparatus In addition to these 
demands the general decline in the income fiom 
sccuiitics and the concomitant rise in the cost 
oT living has made it necessary to secure lavgoi 
endowments Tuition fees have had t to bo 
met eased, but the increase could not be in pio- 
poi bon to the expense of instruction because 
oT the burden that this would place upon poor 
sLudonts 

The charnctci of the instiuetion and the 
relation of teacher and pupil have been gicatly 
altered by the development of the university 
With a class of several hundred the old fonn 
of recitation becomes impossible When the 
Gciman univcisiLy ideal wna dominant the 
tendency was to discard textbooks, to giro 
all instruction by lectures, to ldy upon 
examination pnpcis, mostly read by assistants, 
foi knowledge of the progress of the aludcntg, 
and to allow them to stay away from Lho class 
whencvci they liked But it was soon i utilized 
that tins plan did not woilc well with the ma¬ 
jority of students, Q-t least m the earlier college 
yeais, so now it is ciiHlomruy to require daily 
attendance and regular preparation of assigned 
tasks, and where lectures are given to large 
classes the students arc divided into sections 
once or twice a week foi at quizzing Jl Vaiions 
devices have been tried to bung the students 
into pci son al relations with Lho inatuiotoia. 
Where the elective system piovails, each stu¬ 
dent is assigned on entrnneo to some member 
of the faculty who acts as his “ adviser ” and 
ib expected to become acquainted with the 
student's circumstances, disposition, and aims 
and to counsel him in the choice of studies bo 
that lie may pursuo a consistent and well- 
balanced course But the advisers often take 
little inLeieSt in the peiBonal welfare of tlicir 
students, and sign the couisc muds pcifunc- 
tonly Princeton lias taken the most radical 
step in the efioit to secure closer personal 
guidance by the adoption of a plan based upon 
the English tutorial system. ,f Preceptors 11 
arc there appointed in each department who 


mceL the students assigned them individually 
or in small groups for informal conference and 
to encourage them in collateial leading 

The introduction of laboratory courses nncl 
leacarcU woik in the sciences 1ms in another 
way brought student and inblruoloi together, 
for here the inatiuebor is not so much a task- 
mastei as a collaborator. Corresponding to 
this in other departments, such as history and 
political science, seminars wero introduced 
where tho professor mot ti small group of 
advanced students for informal conference on 
some investigation in which they all were 
engaged, This woiks well so long as it is kept 
to its oilgmal purpose, but the seminar of n 
distinguished profe&soi is apt to become over- 
ci owded, in winch case the instruction naturally 
revel ts to the ordinaly classroom or lecture 
type Opportunities foi more informnl asso¬ 
ciation of faculty and advanced students aro 
aiToidcd by the departmental clubs or journal 
meetings, where lcccnt discoveries are leported 
rind discussed Such societies m a way take 
the place of the general literary societies which 
fonneily ilounshed but have now declined in 
importance except in the s mallei colleges 
Women in Endowed Universities —The en¬ 
dowed universities of the West, as well ns tho 
state universities, are coeducational in both 
graduate and undergraduate depai Lments, but in 
the East it is not customary to admit women to 
undergraduate courses. Cornell and Syracuse. 
boLh m New Yoi k State, aic the largest endowed 
univcisitics in the East admitting women to 
nil departments. Some umvcraities provide 
separate colleges foi women, such as Radclilfc 
at Harvard, and Barnard nt Columbia. But 
all of the leading endowed univcisitics except 
the Catholic University of America and 
Princeton admit women to then graduate 
schools and in general grant them the higher 
decrees on the annic terms as men The 
objections that are raised to coeducation by its 
opponents concern mostly the questions of the 
propriety and advisability of > daily social 
intercourse between the sexes during the period 
of adolescence and do not apply to the graduate 
courses, which mo sought chiefly by women of 
mature ycais and serious intent Then, too, 
the women have a much stronger claim for 
admission to the graduate school than to tho 
college, foi to deny them access to such courses 
in the leading universities would be to shut 
them completely out of advanced work in 
certain branches wlicio the instruction and 
faculties arc not and could not be duplicated 
in the women's colleges or state uni voi si ties. 
There was stiong opposition at first in the 
older universities to tho admission of women ns 
giaduatc students, and somo piofessors still 
refuso to have thorn in their olasses, but almost 
everywhere they are now toleiatcd if not 
welcomed No difficulties of any moment 
have arisen, and the result of an investigation 
of its woikings made for the Association of 
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American Universities (1905) was that co- 
mstruction in graduate schools presented 
“ no pioblems beyond trifling matters of de¬ 
tail 11 In the endowed universities belonging 
to the Association the average proportion of 
women in the gindunte schools varies from 
11 per cent at Yale to 34 per cent at Stanford, 
The ability oF women to master advanced 
studies in any department is now unquestioned, 
but it is the prevailing opinion tlmb they are 
as a rule inferior to men in work i cquinng initia¬ 
tive and originality Women me now ad¬ 
mitted on terms of equality to many of tho 
professional schools even of the Eastern 
endowed universities, for example, the law 
schools of New York University and the 
University of Pennsylvania, nnd the medical 
schools of tho Johns Hopkins and Cornell 
universities, In institutions whcic they have 
freedom of choice women arc most numerous 
in the departments of nrLs and letters; not so 
many of them arc to bo found in the sciences, 
few in medicine, fewei still in law and very 
lardy one in enginccimg In the summer 
schools even of the most conservative univci- 
sities, all courses, undergraduate ns well as 
graduate, arc usually open to both sexes and 
are largely attended by women, espcoialLy 
teachers, 

The Influence of State and Endowed 
Universities upon Each Other,— Since they 
duplicate work to a considerable extent and 
draw their students from the same temtory, 
it might be supposed that the competition 
would be injurious and that one class of 
institutions would tlnivc at tho expense of the 
other Experience has shown that on the 
eontiary there is a wholesome rivalry, gener¬ 
ally beneficial to both, and that neither could 
be dispensed with -without serious loss to the 
country, The Lclnnd Stnnfoid Ji Univer¬ 
sity was opened in 1891 within thirty-five 
miles of the University of California and 
although Stanford, unlike the other endowed 
universities, charges no tuition, the stnto 
university has giawn. and prospeied ns nevei 
befoic. The establishment in the following 
year of the University of Chicago has not 
interfered in the least with the development of 
the state University of Illinois The endowed 
univeisitics charge about $160 tuition a year 
and the feta te univeisitics are practically free, 
yet the endowed universities continue to draw 
students from all parts or the country, including 
the territory where the best state institutions 
are situated Among tho motives impelling 
young men and woman fiom the West to go to 
the endowed institutions in the East may bo 
montioned the following, of varying impor¬ 
tance nnd validity, bill all in some eases in¬ 
fluential, the opportunities for more advanced 
woj'k; the j'cpuLntion of professors, the cul¬ 
tural atmosphere; the prestige of an old and 
famous institution, the pleasures of campus 
life; the attractions of beautiful or histone 


buildings; piominoncc in athleLics; the oppor¬ 
tunities for making friends who will later be 
oT advantage in political, business, or social 
life, tho fidvantages of travel and of access 
to great libraries, museums, and galleries; 
personal influence of alumni; and the example 
of parents, for in some families tho same 
university is attended by several successive 
generations, On the other hand, compara¬ 
tively Tow young people leave the East for 
tho express purpose of attending the state uni¬ 
versities of the West, E, E. B, 
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UNIVERSITIES, AMERICAN STATE, 
— General Cliaracterlslics — The term a tale 
universities is used m the United States to 
describe a group or universities each of which 
has been created or adopted by a common¬ 
wealth and is now organized, suppoitcd, and 
administered by the commonwealth through its 
own agents acting under its direct control, 
The growth of these gioat nnd complex institu¬ 
tions fiom compaiative unimportance in I860 
to their present position of commnnclmg in¬ 
fluence m thirty-mne oT the states of the 
Union is ono or the most significant and im¬ 
pressive features of the histoiy oT higher edu¬ 
cation (lining the hist hair century The 
principle of public aid to education of all 
grades was clearly lecognized and often applied 
in the seventeenth nnd eighteenth centuries 
by tho colonies of Mfibsaclmsctla Buy and 
Connecticut; scores of grants of money were 
mnde to Harvard College ami Yale College, 
nnd similar appropriations were made to other 
private or autonomous colleges, ( But the 
principle of direct creation or ndministuition 
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by the state remained to be worked out in the mug with the Northwest Oidinance of 1787 
Old Northwest and in the greater West, and the action of the Board of Tiensury of 
There fcho logical iesult is the assumption by the Confederation ol tlie same year, making 
the state of the contiol and oooiilinntion of grants of land in aid of liighci education, 
education in all its forms, with the exception " Not more than two complete townships to 
of theological education. be given perpetually for the purposes of a 

The state universities arc tliua the vitalized university' 1 in the Ohio grant. Since the 
expression of popular sovereignty Lliinking its admission of Ohio in 1802 nearly every new 
highest thought in education and cnltuial state has received one or two townships of 
organization They touch the finer life of the public land for university uses, and has usually 
commonwealths at every point, and ropiescnt devoted it to the state umveisifcy. Tins fnr- 
thc conviction that tho state is bound, as a sighted public policy in state nftci slate put 
condition of ils safety and perpoLuity, to higher education at least a generation ahead 

provide fioin its own lc&oiuccs both a sound of tho position iL would otherwise have 

and well-adapted gencinl education foi all its occupied 

citizens, nncl a higher and more exacting odium- While the makcia of such cnrly state mil¬ 
lion and discipline foi those who arc to bo vcrsitics as those of Indiana, Michigan, and 

its leaders uiul inspires While it believes, California, could not have foicbecn the Lrc- 
wifch Professor Hinsdale, that it cannot "bo mendoua expansion of the demand for higher 
regmded as consistent with the spirit of n free education which chnraclciized the last of the 
country to deny its citizens the possibilities of nineteenth centmy and the first of the twon- 
thc highest knowledge," its gieat concern is the tielh, thcii instinct and judgment combined 
geneiation of practical wisdom, mental agility, to shape mstiurocnts well devised to meet 
noble ideals, and a spint of service to Lhe these unprecedented demands, and to work, 

state, and it has ordained the state umver- out at the snme time im adjustment with 

sity as Lhe fiLlest instillment foi accomplish- secondary and professional education, It is 
ing this high end. As a group, the institutions inconceivable that any agency otliei than the 
thus founded know neither creed, nor social slaLe could have so piomptly cientcd and so 
cln^, nor race (save in the Southern slates gcnciously supported such n vast system of 
which make sopai ate provision for Lhe licgio), institutions foi collegiate, technological, and 
They aic linked with the public schools, they professional tunning of both men nntl women, 
nre practically Liutiunlcss; and they nrc alert with all the couiagcous and necessary oxpen- 
for opportunities La enlaigc then usefulness mentation, differentiation, and adaptation 
to thfc industrial and n.dimmstini.ive intciesta winch were necessary to sccutc pi ogress The 
of tlie state. foily-Uvo state umvcisitiea enumerated in the 

Loyalty to this dcinociatic theory of cdu- table on page G78 icpiescnt m louud minibcis, 
cation, often felt vaguely and expressed for 1010-1911, a total of 60,000 students of 
luiiililingly, hits ically been the salvation of the collegiate rank or above, a valuation of 
state university system Amid tlie pioneer plant, excluding unsold lands, exceeding 
conditions of Ohio, Minnesota, Washington, 373,000,000; an lncome-pioducmg endowment 
niul Arizona, —and in some states this was of 326,000,000; and an annual income of 
no fuither away than the caily eighties of the 519,000,000 which, if capitalized nt 5 per 
last century,—'this vmfaltenng belief in higher cent, would be equivalent to an endowment of 
education led Lhe frontioi legmlatuics Lo pio- neatly SIOOjOOOjOOO. 

vide for a "seminary" or university. AL Variety and Number of State Institutions 
first thia was done nulirocLly or irregularly, of Learning —So much the states have done 
through some puvntc foundation, but latci for their universities But this is far from 
each stale, by constitution oi staLute, «s a presenting nil adequate idea of what these 
matter of course or of solf-respcct, provided staLcs are doing for higher education nnd 
foi a sIlaLe uiiiveisity, thus illustrating Lhe research within their boundniics To obtain 
fact that cducationnl progress is rather from such nn idea the figures given in this table 
the top dowiuvauls. than from lhe bottom should he enlarged by con espoiuling figuica lov 
iipwwda There was in lcality no other altei- the great sepaiate state colloges of agriculLiUG 
native to remaining indefinitely without col- and mechanic arts, sohoola of mines, special 
legiatc education. The pioncei settlers of the schools of forestry) ceramics, etc, Thcio arc, 
West, ficquontly men of education and refine- in all, more than fifty institutions with fuuc- 
ment, were gcnemVly poor, the demand for tions somewhat like those of the state univer- 
capitnl foi constructive enterprises was im- si ties, excluding schools foi the negro, now rc- 
pcmfclve, and none ivas likely to be diverted to ceiving more orlc&s i egulnr nppioprintions from 
educational endowments; the wealth nnd state treasuries The lown State College of 
benevolence of the East were na fn\ away as Agncviltnrc ami Mechanic Arts, for example, 
were London and Oxford from the colonics is only one of twenty-seven such institutions 
in the seventeenth ccntuiy. Land, however, organized separately from state universities, 
was abundant, and it is not surprising to find yofc in 1910-1011 its registration of students 
both federal and state governments, begin- was 1564, and its income S771,000. 
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Though nine states have no a Late univer¬ 
sities, every state 1 ms some tax-supported 
agency for lusher education, not counting 
not mat " colleges " nov institutions solely [or 
negroes Eighteen concentrate Lhcir support 
m a single institution, calling it a slate um- 
veisity; tliiitccn divide it between two insti¬ 
tutions; ten divide it among thicc or moic 
Indiana, for example, supports Indiana Univer¬ 
sity and Purdue University, two well-coordi¬ 
nated and substantially equal institutions, 
Colorado has its University, its Agncul- 
tuial College, its School of Mines, and its 
SLate Tenchcifl College; Washington lin.s its 
Univoieity and its State College, competing 
vigorously in almost every hue sqvo agricul¬ 
ture, even duplicating such specialized couises 
as fchaaa in. mining engineering, and foresti} r 
The relation of the great state of New York 
to Cornell University, to Avliich it granted 
m 19J0-1911 about $281,000, and of Mary¬ 
land to Johns Hopluns Umvcisity ; make these 
institutions almost state universities, but in 
neither ease can the state exorcise any real 
control over thoir administration as a whole. 
Pennsylvania supports the Pennsylvania State 
College, which is essentially an undergraduate 
college of arts, agriciiltiuc, and technology, 
and also nppiopriates money in Inige sums 
to the Univcisity of Pennsylvania and to the 
University of Pittsburgh, both independent 
of the state conLrol 

Scope of Work —The state university, 
by the nature of its organization, must be 
lesponsivQ to the needs nml demands of the 
people oF the commonwealth whose it is and 
whom it serves. In the beginning it was the 
rcgulai classical college, slightly modified, 
showing the strong influence of the Herni¬ 
al lstocintic 'colonial and English educational 
traditions. The liberal wisdom of Thomas 
JoITcison. in founding the Umveisity of V 11 - 
ginin in 1810 with bioad pi ovision for the 
sciences and philosophy had loss influenco upon 
the western univeisities than might be ex¬ 
pected; they followed rather the New England 
model, and Ilaivnid and Yule rather than 
Yiigmiti became the mothers of university 
presidents. The Umveisity of Michigan, or¬ 
ganized for instruction iq 1841 nnrj reor¬ 
ganized in 1851 with an elective Board of 
Regents, broke away fiom the oldei ti edition, 
and, under tha inspiration of men who ad mil eel 
the Fiussian ideas of the organization, of educa¬ 
tion, broadened and enriched its comscs of 
study. Its school of medicine wa^ opened in 
1850, followed by the law school ih 1859. 
Thus the state university movement early 
got a Continental impress and ideal instead 
of those of England considerably attenuated. 

By an act of the legislature in 1851, the 
University of Michigan was required to pro¬ 
vide a modern, or less classical course than it 
had had befoic that time, and in 1855 it 
conferred Upon two students the degiec of 


Bachelor ol Science, which was first confcncd. 
in 1851, by the Lawrence Scientific School 
of UjuvjihL Elective studies appealed in the 
cUmcuhnn in 1855-185G In response to 
another need, this university inaugurated in 
1870 the plan of admitting without exnmunition 
students from affiliated (or approved or 
accredited) high schools, in tins way iccnforc- 
ing in a mannei at once powciful and sym¬ 
pathetic the movement foi betLer seconclniy 
schools 

Opportunity for Women — Ill yet another 
at ay the responsiveness of the state univer¬ 
sity to the changing sentiment of its constit¬ 
uency is well illustrated, The early opening 
of Lire doors or these institutions to women on 
nu equality with men was antedated by like 
action only in the cases of Oberlin College 
(1833) and AnLioch College (1S53) The 
admission of women to the State UmvcrwiLy 
of Iowa begun with its first year of instruction 
in 1855; Kansas (1800)^ Minnesota and 
Indiana ( 1808 ), and Michigan and Missoim 
(1870), followed, and the state universities 
became thcnecfoi'Lh the sliongholds of coedu¬ 
cation At the picHml lima cvoiy state 
umveisity admits women except those of 
Virginia, Georgia, mid Floiida (which main¬ 
tains a scpiuate State College foi Women), 
and practically Noith Caiolma nncl South 
Carolina If coeducation is Lolcrnted in the 
Southern States, and accepted in the Eastern 
Slates, it i& ccrLninly approved m thorny and 
practice in Lhe Western Stale univeisitics, 
and no one would seriously propose iovetoing 
the picsent policy of pen feet equably of oppor¬ 
tunity Tor both sexes in these tax-supported 
institutions 

Influence of the Morrill Act. — A further and 
most powciful rcenfoicement or the tendency 
to modify the old cumculum came fiom the 
federal government in the epoch-making 
grant to each state by the not of congiess 
of July 2, 1862, known ng the Morrill Act 
(7 v ,) of 30,000 acres of public laud foi each 
member of con gi css fiom such at ate, for n the 
endowment, Mippart, and maintenance of, at 
leiwit, one college, wheic the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific 
qnd classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches oT learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts m order to promote the liberal and 

practical education of the ljidustiial classes 
in the pursuits and piofessions m life" (Sec 
National Government and Education ) 

Many of the state universities owe their 
initial impetus, and the direction which they 
Were to follow, to this now measure of gener¬ 
osity on the part of the federal government, 
enlarging a policy begun sixty years before 
in the grant of one or two townships to each 
new state on its admission for a acminaiy or 
university Every state ultimately accepted 
this new grant, and in twenty the state uni- 
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vei'sity was made the beneficial y, thus obligat¬ 
ing it to give special attention to the piomotion 
of n ** practical education of the industrial 
classes in the pursuits and piofessiom in file " 
The Morrill Aot provided for both ivgucul- 
tme and tho mechanic arts without discrimi¬ 
nation, but oaonomic conditions in the newer 
states were such that the ationgcr emphasis 
was placed upon mechanic arts mid that 
term was broadly interpreted lo mean engi¬ 
neering rather than trades and crafts. Lawcl 
was abundant and the need for scientific 
agriculture was seen dimly or not at nil, while 
runtls, bridges, railroads, factories, mills, elec¬ 
trical -plants, and mining enterprises were 
calling loudly for engineers. The state uni¬ 
versities, therefore, very soon advanced from 
n ]ibei al treatment of the puic sciences to 
elaborate equipments and great faculties for 
teaching applied sclonocs, first in the field of 
engineering, and then at length in tho field of 
agriculture. The instruction in these newer 
subjects which invaded the Ttalm of the liberal 
arfcti was frequently secondaiy instead of 
collegiate, and the schools organized on this 
grade have not all been abolished. The sue* 
ccflflful School of Agriculture opened by the 
University of Minnesota in 1888 is still earned 
on alongside the College of Agriculture; in 
1900-1910 the College registered 238 studenLs, 
and the School 701 students, besides GS1 persons 
registered an the agricultural Hummer courses, 
farmers' short courses, etc. Secondmy schools 
or departments have, howevci, been largely 
given up, as the system of high schools 
has gained strength and stability. Minnesota 
pave up secondary work, save in apucnlturc, 
m 1S01, Coloindo in 1907, mid Illinois in 
1911, Florida, Kentucky, and Utah trans¬ 
formed the propitiatory department into a 
model school for their departments of educa¬ 
tion, ton state universities, including West 
Virginia, South Dakota, Louisiana, and Ari¬ 
zona, still maintain from one to four years of 
a secondary courie 

Relation to Secondary Schools — The rela¬ 
tion ol the state universities to the secondary 
schools of their states \a of tremendous impor¬ 
tance, for no small part of their services has 
been Lhe patient, sympathetic, stimulating 
support of eveiy wise effort to expand and 
improve the public high schools. Each party 
to the i elation is vitally dependent upon the 
other; the university must have soundly 
prepared students if it ie to do its proper work, 
it must help the high schools to prepare these 
students at the same tuno that the schools 
prepare the larger number of their pupils for 
other activities than those of tho univcisity 
the high schools must have thoroughly trained 
and inspiring teachers, and the demands for 
such teachers are steadily greater than tlio 
universities can supply, even with the in¬ 
creasing percentage of their graduates entei- 
ing secondary school teaching na a profession 


Very significant are the figmes foi this increase 
in such universities as Michigan, where the 
percentage of total graduates going into edu¬ 
cational work rose from 1 2 per cent for tho 
years 1816-1850 to 18,3 peL cent for 1696-1900, 
In contrast with these latios, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, in the same years, scab into educa¬ 
tional work, less than 6 per cent for each period 
Technical and Professional Schools — On 
the other side, the state universities as tho 
agents of the state. have under taken tech¬ 
nological and professional education on u new 
basis, eliminating the element of profit which 
bo long retarded progiesa in the professions of 
medicine and dentistry, and steadily raising 
standnrds of equipment and instruction The 
most remarkable improvement has taken place 
in medical education in the West, where Lhe 
state univeisitius have followed couiageously 
In recent years tho lead of Harvard and Johna 
Hopkins The University of Michigan opened 
its department of medicine and surgery m 
1650 with a course of two years of bix months 
each, this was extended to nine months m 
1877; a third year was added in IS80, and a 
fourth in 1890 Minnesota hah gone a step 
farther, adding a required fifth year to its 
medical couise for students entering in 1011 
nnil thereafter, which must be a year in hospital 
service for practitioners or n year in tho 
laboratories foi those who intend to teach in 
medical schools, A consistent application 
of this principle of state control of medical 
pi notice and medical education witlun tho 
state has resulted iu the concentration oi all 
medical cduaation in the state uiuveisity in 
eleven stales. Full four-year courses are given 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, and Vermont, and tlic first two 
years only in Mississippi, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, and West Virginia. 

Graduate Instruction find the organization 
of graduate schools were natmally slow of 
development in state umvcisilics, and in some 
instances they were considered both practically 
and theoretically undesirable. I3ut univer¬ 
sities like Michigan, Wisconsin, and California, 
demonstrated tho wisdom and value of foster¬ 
ing the finest scholarship and the most ad- 
vanced re gear oh. Illinois led the way in definite 
appropriations for a graduate school, receiving 
$50,000 a year since 1007, followed by Indiana 
and Minnesota, With few exceptions, the 
elate unircisitica now have separately organ¬ 
ized grnduato schools in operation, or have 
piovidcd in their scheme of organization for 
such schools, but besides those just enumer¬ 
ated, not more than seven, and tliese in a few 
fields only, arc properly equipped to carry 
students to the docLornte in philosophy or 
science, e.g, the University of North Carolina 
in chemistry. 

Affiliated Research Organizations.— In affili¬ 
ation with many of the state uinvcisities 
or as organic paits of thorn, arc various ad- 
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ministrative and research bodies, under Lhc 
control nnd supervision of some university 
oflicci Illustrations of these me the State 
Conservation Commission, the State Geological 
Survey, nnd the Buicau of Plant Discuses aiul 
Destiactive Insects, at the University of 
Nebraska, nnd the Stale Laborntoiy of 
Natural Ilistoiy, the State Entomolugist's 
office, the State Danrd of Examiners in Account- 
alley, the State Geological Survey, and the 
State Water Survey, at the University of 
Illinois. Unfoitunately the legislature has 
not always kept deal the distinction between 
research work nnd scientific cxploiation and 
Burvey, on tike one side, which may propcily 
be undertaken by the state’s univcisity, and 
routine work of analysis, inspection, etc # on 
the otlier, which should be placed with a purely 
administrative office, The real meaning of 
this movement to assign those various func¬ 
tions to the state university becomes clearer 
year by year, they indicate, as President 
Van Ilise of the University of Wisconsin has 
well said, a settled recognition of the stale 
university as the " expert adviaei of the 
Btatc" in the fields of science, industry, 
economics, administration, agriculture, engi¬ 
neering, and social problems, in addition to its 
function as the great Leachcr and cnnobloi of 
the youth of the state 

Supervision and Control, — The legal super¬ 
vision and control of universities of Lius group 
is usually vested in n bonul or regents or 
trustees composed of persons appointed by 
the governor with the conarnt of the senate, 
with the addition of ceitnm et, ojjlcio members 
Only in exceptional eases aic the members 
paid more than a modest per diem for their 
services, and actual expenses while in the 
discharge of their duties Broadly speaking, 
these boards have been singularly free from 
partisan and pcisumil political influences, 
though in some of the newer states like 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, and Kansas notable 
exceptions have occurred Positions on Lhc 
boards are looked upon as places of honor and 
dignity, with large oppoi Lumtics for public 
service, and aic frequently filled by men of 
great business experience and acumen. The 
table oil following page gives detailed data 
legnicling the composition, term, etc, of the 
boards in question 1 

Support —The forms of support of the 
state um vcrsi Lies fail under four heads: 
state appropnalions, Icdeial land giants and 
appropriations, gifts from individuals, and 
student fees Direct appropriations are made 
by the state legislatures for currenL expenses 
such as salaries, apparatus, supplies, tc pairs, 
and publications, and for improvements such 

‘In Lite ensa of Cornell University, the qunBmtuto 
university of New York, from winch lL receiver large 
revenues, the 0 late controls only ten of the Lhirty-inno 
members of the board of triiblccs, five of these, being 
b into officers holding ox officio, 


ns new buildings additional lands, nntl special 
undertakings Many slates make Lhoso 
npprupinitiuna annually or biennially, either 
in a lump sum 01 in itemized, specific foiin, 
plncing the administration or the funds m the 
hand, a of the regent a or LpubLcpa Otlieid 
provide permanent 1 avenues from general 
taxation, running indefinitely, sometimes fix¬ 
ing a sliding scale ol incieases. Still others 
have adopted the continuing mill tax foi edu¬ 
cational institutions, e g Colorado, with a 
tax of S.OOOi on Ike total or assessed valua¬ 
tion of the property of the State, thus creating 
a special fund which may not be used for 
other purposes _ The advantages of this last 
method aie obvious and positive, fur iL gives 
a revenue which increases automatically with 
the development of the state nnd the giowtli 
of the university, which still keeps Lhc insti¬ 
tution responsible to Lhc stale for Us steward¬ 
ship through detailed annua! rcpoilg f and 
which yet relieves it from the necessity of 
campaigning 111 each legislature to convince 
that body of the just needs aiul nghlfril claims 
of the institution for support, The method 
lias, therefore, been widely adopted, with 
strong indications that it will spread Bill l 
further; in 1012 fourteen alula univeTsitica 
received a large part of their income from 
some form of null tax, the mles varying from 
011 c twentieth of one mill in Kentucky to one 
mill in Illinois and Nebiaska. 

Land giants by the federal government to 
the s Lilies for educational purposes have already 
been dcacnbcd, with emphasis on the f/icl that 
in the majority or cases tlua laud became the 
pi unary endowment of the stale univeisities of 
the Western Stales Some of the stales disposed 
of these lands curly and in rcckle&s hnsLe, wiLli 
comparatively liLLle endowment as the lcsult, 
while otheiB, lcslramod by prudent foresight ns 
well as by constitutional prohibitions of bide 
below a minimum puco (in South Dakota $10 
an acic), have now magnificent incomes from 
investments nnd lenses Tlio University of 
Noith Dakota, on the admission of the state 
into the Union, was granled 120,000 acres of 
public land; from the sale of this it has im 
invested endowment of SI ,080,000, wilh 
35,000 acres still unsold To a few staLea, 
like Indiana and Alabama, Congress has made 
special, grants, usually uf a compensatory 
nntuie, fur Lheir uni verities. 

The twenty-one state um vend lies which 
received the land giant under the Mon ill 
Act of 1862 were further bmcdinnrieb of tlio 
United Stales under four later acts of congies^: 
the acts of 1890 and 1007 (supplementing tlio 
act of 1862), in accordance with which each 
state now receives and turns over to its 
university, less a portion rcscivcd in eight 
southern slates for institutions for Lhe negioes, 
a total of §50,000 annually; nnd tlie acta or 
1887 nnd 1906, under which the ngiiculturnl 
e?.perimeiit stations connected with these 
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Universities, except m Ohio find Georgia, 
receive annually $30,000 for experimentation, 
administration, and advaneccl research, In 
agriculture and closely allied cl opart mo Jit a 
such, as irrigation Out of tho total annual ap- 
piopnation by the federal government under 
these four acta, amounting to 34,045,000, the 
state universities get about 31,500,000 

The University of Texas received no federal 
grants, since that state retained on its admis¬ 
sion all public lands within its boundaries 
fiom these lands the university was granted 
one tenth of all sections reserved foi state 
uses, in addition to fifty leagues given m 1S39, 
The accumulated endowment from sales was 
in 1010 nearly 3650 COO, while leases of the re¬ 
maining 2,000,000 acres produced $121,000 
Gijts and bequests to state colleges and 
universities by individuals for endowments or 
for buildings have been relatively few and 
rmely very laige Becnu&e these institutions 
arc the creatures of the state and supported 
by tlve taxation of all, they have not been 


considered, until recently, even by Lhcn own 
alumni, as objects of private benevolence, 
they have grown up in a region where tho 
habit of giving largely to education and 
charity is just becoming well rooted, where 
too icndy reliance is still placed Upon eastern 
plulanttuopifets. Stimulation and oigaruzation 
of the loyalty of graduates have been given 
scanty attention in comparison with the 
shrewd, systematic, and successful cultivation 
of their alumni by the great endowed private 
institutions, Now that the alumni of the 
state universities take leading parts in state 
nndlQLul government, the need of keeping them 
informed and interested is quite apparent. It 
ha a taken much time, too, Cor the universities 
to overcome the proper scruples of sensible and 
benevolent persons who hesitated to intrust 
their gifts to any agency of the a Late so long 
as the state government wna in the sad coiidi- 
tionof inefficiency and immorality characteristic 
of many of the greater commonwealtha For¬ 
tunately it is now scarcely a nrnUcT of ques- 
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tion that the stale universities aic practically 
entirely divorced from the politics find the 
business methods of the ordinmy state Govern¬ 
ment, they arc as stable in constitution aiul 
as aggressively faithful to scholarship, research, 
and social service as the noble private founda¬ 
tions, and they me now reaping tlioii rewnid in 
a generous appreciation of then trust worthiness 
and theii wisdom, which takes the form of 
great gifts for far-reaching research and for aid 
to students, as well as for buildings and tangible 
things. 

Certain gifts to state universities in llir past 
has been highly significant, oven in an age of 
imperial giving of a Roman sorL Besides large 
donations to the state universities of Ver¬ 
mont, Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, Kansas, 
Georgia, and Noith Cniohnn, usually for 
buildings or for constructive pmposos, special 
mention should be made of gicat private gifts 
to tlu , ec i other universities The University 
of Virginia in 1909 was enriched by 82,000,000 
given by Andrew Carnegie and other piivatc 
citizens I\y Lhc will of Hon. William F. 
Vilas, who died m 1008, an alumnus, profcssoi, 
and regent for many yeais of the Univcisily 
of Wisconsin, that institution will receive lus 
whole estate, appiaiscd at about 81,900,000, 
upon the expiration of two life intciests. 
The University of California has also been 
a leader in the nmttcL' of gifts cvci since it 
leccived from James Lick m 1875 3700,000 
for an nstionomicnl observatory; in later 
years the large gifts alone have been numerous, 
and now total move tlmn 82,000,000 for en¬ 
dowment and 51,500,000 foi buildings; be¬ 
sides these, continuing annual grants fiom 
private somccs for scholarships, research, and 
exploration represent about 8500,000 more, 

SUideni fees in state universities arc usually 
confined to minor charges for matriculation, 
gymnasium, laboratory materials, and break¬ 
ages, etc , which rarely amount to moie than 
850 per year for undergraduates. With the 
exception of Vermont none of the institutions 
or tins group cimiges a lcgular tuition fee to 
residents of then respective states except in 
the professional departments, and m a few 
eases m engineering colleges. The tuition in 
the Depmtment of Law in the University of 
Michigan is 355 mid 805 per year; m the 
University of Minnesota, 360; m the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, free to residents, and to 
non-residents, 370. In the Department of 
Medicine the tuition clmigea arc, at Virginia 
3100 , at Illinois $125 to $155, according to the 
year, and at Minnesota $150 The total 
lcvcnue fiom student fees in 1910-1911, 
G’ccfuding board and rental of rooms, exceeded 
3100,000 in only Bix of the state universities, 
— California, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, Michigan leading with 
8330,000. All of these umveisitics, be it 
noted, have great professional schools; the 
University of Washington, with nearly half 


as innny students civ Michigan, but with only 
277 professional students out of 2H2, lGccivcd 
from student fees $15,000 In contrast Lo 
these figuics of the revenues from student 
fees, should bo placed those or Harvard, 
3651,000, Chicago, $531,000, and Columbia, 
inchulmg the Teachers College and Summer 
School, 31,161,000. 

Total ReuenueB —The growth in total 
revenues from nil sources for all tho state uni¬ 
versities is tho most icmarkablc evidence of 
then strength and of the stability of their 
menus of support in 1891-1895 thirty-six 
institutions received $3,693,000, in 1900- 
1901 thirty-eight institutions received 
SG, 116,000, in 1910-1911 tliir Ly-nino insti¬ 
tutions lecoivcd 39,090,000 The variation 
in number or institutions from thirty-six to 
thirty-nincis clue to the 1 - addition of throo small 
new institutions which would not much affect 
the total if they wolg omitted altogether. 

Organization — In organization, those uni¬ 
versities have shown a stiongly marked tend¬ 
ency to follow a Hinglo type, iu which tho 
unclerginduato work is still the center of 
gravity arouiul which revolve the other 
activities of lhc institutions Alongside the 
college of liberal ails and sciences, or upon 
the fiist two years of such college, are placed 
the colleges or schools of technology or engi¬ 
neering, agriculture, and fine ails; above 
these and growing out of them by an an align¬ 
ment more and more commonly recognized 
and definitely pres cubed, arc the graduate 
school and the professional schools, excepting 
always the school of theology No American 
State university has yet gone so far as have 
some of the provincial English univeraities, 
like Bristol which leceive giants from both 
tho impel ini treasury and from municipalities, 
and which give dcgiees in theology for work 
done in nfiiliatcd theological schools. The 
University of Noith Dakota, however, gives 
credit toward its degree m arts far work done 
at Wesley College in theological and mission¬ 
ary couiscs, tho latter institution reciprocally 
recognizing tho work of the university and 
opening its dormitories as well to university 
students 

Tho general features of the ideal university 
toward which these state institutions are 
slilying, not formally and slavishly but with 
broad sympathy for local and temporary needs, 
were defined by the National Association of 
State Universities in a reporL of its Committee 
on Sfcandnids, adopted in 1D0S 1 — 

"Wo may define a standard American university 
to bo au institution. (1) which requires for admis¬ 
sion (ho compfcCion of tno cumcuftnn of « standard 
American high school with a four yews' course ► . . , 
(2) which otters in Ilia college of literature and science 
iwoycnrsof general or liberal work completing or supple¬ 
menting the work af thn high school | (3) which otters a. 
further eourso of two yours so nrrangod tlmttho student 
nifty begin work of university character leading to Iho 
bachelor's degree el tho end nnd reaching for\vnrd to the 
continuation of this work in tho graduate school or iho 
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K rofpssioiml school * (4) which offers pro fossionnl courses, 
used upon the completion of tiro years of collcgin.to 
work, in law or medicine or DngineennE, (5) winch offers 
In the graduate wlIioo! an RactviQlo cout&q leading ta 
tlio degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

J, To he a Blnndard muveraity an Institution shall 
ho equipped to give liiatruction lending to thp degree 
or Doctor of Philosophy in at lenat fivo tlcpnrLmcnta, 
according to ilia eLQndarda prescribed in tins report, 
and ahull have at least one university professional or 
technical school (which shnil require) , . tho two 
years' collogiato LrninuiH for ndmisgioii " 

The progress of a state university toward 
this ideal is admirably illustrated by the 
University of Minnesota, which haa always 
been the sole agency Tor higher education 
receiving the support of that state, and whoso 
development has been notably symmetrical, if 
nob so striking and significant in graduate, 
professional, research, and extension depart¬ 
ments as tlmt of the Universities of Michigan, 
California, and Wisconsin (qq,v ) 

Relation to Other Institutions. — The rela¬ 
tion of the state university to other state- 
supported institutions and to endowed inde¬ 
pendent or denominational colleges and uni¬ 
versities hns not always been cither friendly 
or coopciative The competition between 
the univcisity and the agricultural college 
for students, appropriations, and papular 
support is frequently inexcusably acute and 
wasteful and results in peisistencc of low 
standards and duplication of woik, as in 
Alabama and South Dakota, The people of 
several of the States —Iowa, Mississippi, 
Viiginia, and Oregon — have shown their 
disapproval of such conditions and have moved 
in the direction of some central, coordinating 
body with power to express the unified purpose 
of the state as a whole, and Lo compel elimina¬ 
tion of waste, friction and unwholesome 
rivalry Such central boaida now control 
higher education in Iowa, Mississippi, Florida, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota, though not in 
every case with piogressive effectiveness, 

With the independent and denominational 
institutions the state universities now main¬ 
tain a better relation than formerly, when it 
was common in chinch gatherings to hear the 
university denounced as " ungodly ” and 
subversive of moiality They have passed 
from bitter rivalry to sensible cooperation in 
a work fai taa great for both combined. 
Whether the churches will or not, the children 
of their families go to the state universities 
in great numbers as well as to the chuich 
colleges The Presbyterian College Board re¬ 
porta 7000students from Presbytemn homes in 
fifteen state uni veisities.— moic college students 
than me in all the Presbyterian colleges under 
the Board. In the face of such facta ns these, 
tlie Presbyterian, Christiaii(Disciplcs), Catholic 
and other churches have undertaken in several 
places the religious care of their students in 
state institutions, which the state itself 
cannot assume. They have placed studant 
pQStors and advisers in charge of handsome 


buildings erected for tho purpose at California. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Texas, Kansas, and 
Missouri. The spirit of cooperation is active 
also in the direction of the coordination of 
courses of study so that Btuclenta who wish to 
spend two or more yeais in a small or denomi¬ 
national college may transfer to tho univer¬ 
sity instates like Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and 
California, foi advanced, professional, or 
technological work on a definite and assured 
basis without loss of time 

Outlook. — As an instrument of the state 
under popular government, standing at the 
head oi a tax-supported system of public 
education, and lusponsivc to tho varying need 
and the enlarging vision of the State, the 
future progress of the State university seems 
assured. It is more likely to sufTei fiom too 
lapid expansion of function than from icstrio- 
lion, the demand for immediate results, for 
mutciial evidences of its usefulness, will pub it 
permanently at a disadvantage in certain kinds 
of idealistic endeavor in contrast with the 
richly endowed pi i vale institutions But in 
tho lai gc field of higher education m the 
United StnLcs, the state univeisity is already 
tlie peer of the older foundation, whether 
measured by resources, student registration, 
scholarly standards, or public confidence in its 
integrity and leadership. K. C. B 

See aril Dies oil separate sta tes and stato uni¬ 
versities, and references there given. 
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to a call signed by the picsidcnts of five uni- regular members and ten individuals, formerly 

versities Harvaicl, Columbia, California, picsidenta, werespecial membera,'' 

Johns Hopkins, and Chicago These five The regular meetings of the Association arc 
institutions, together with the following nine held annually at a tune and place fixed by the 
otheis, constituted the original mcmbeislup executive commifctco They are essentially 
Clark, Cornell, Catholic, Michigan, RennsyU private, though an tnumal volume of procccd- 

vania, Pimccton, Stanford, Wisconsin, mid ings is issued As illustrating Lhc wide range 

Yale By later action the following state of topics discussed in fonnal papers and 

institutions were admitted to mcuiboislup, icpoLls q[ committees, tlie following arc noted 1 

making a total of twenty-two members state boards of control, freedom of teaching 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, in state universities,. educational standards, 

Missouri, Nebraska, and Virginia No ad- fraternities, dormiLories, etc Through hn- 

difcioiis have been made sinoo 1909. The poitant committees the Association has ho- 

condition or mcmbcrslnp was at first the mam- cured advance in the definition and recognition 

tonnneo of n stiong graduate school, but later of standards of admission of students, and 
tlie effective organization of high-giadc pro- steady improvement in the returnementa for 
fcasional schools in conneation with the admission to professional schools. Persist- 
university was made a cooidmate prerequisite enee of the Association sccuicd the admis- 
for membership. sion of the state uni vei si ties to the puvilcges 

The piiinaiy purpose of the Association was of the Carnegie Foundation for tlie Advnnce- 
thc consideration of mattcis of common ment of Teaching and the addition of 
interest relating to graduate study The 85,000,000 to the endowment of the Foundn.- 
papcia and reports presented at the meetings tion to enable it to servo the state universities 
and published m the proceedings of the The chief function of the Association is in 
Association, have generally chflcusscd in a bringing to gather icgulaily for inti male, even 
thorough and statesmanlike manner a wide confidential, conference and discussion the 
variety or topics, e*g conditions of granting heads of institutions having nppioximntcly Lhc 
degrees of Ph.D and AM*, Btiuidnids of same organization, aim?, obligations, prob- 
collcgiatc, graduate, and professional ins true- Icms, and foim of support by the state These 
tion; promotions in the faculty, safeguarding institutions arc directly 1 elated to the govern- 
American dogiees abroad, eta. The Associa- ment and people of forty of the forty-eight 
lion scoured from the Prussian and Dutch states of the Union. Twenty-one or these 
governments in 1904 lccogmtiou of the bac- institutions aie also members of the Assocm- 
cnlaurcnte degices of its membcia as t-hc tion of American Agiiciilluial Colleges and 
equivalent of the Geiman testimonium nialuri- Expciimcnt Stations, while twelve (including 
fates, and the fuithci high privilege of having seven of the twenty-one) iuo also membcia of 
graduate work done m the institutions repro- the Association of Ameiioan Universities 
seated in the Association, and in these alone. K. C. B. 

iicoiedited by the Univeisity of Beilin towaicl Reference 

its degree of Ph.D Tlio Association has Tho National Asqoeinfcion or Statu Universities, Trans- 
worked steadily mid effectively Cot the cleft- action s an d Proceedings 

nition and improvement of standards in higher 

education. K. C. B UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE ALUMNI 

Reference *_ ASSOCIATIONS. — One of tlie most sig- 

Afisoolalion or Amonoon UmvorailiM. Joi.ri.nl of nifiennt features in the development of Amen- 
Proceeding and Addresses, (Chicngo, 1900-1010) can universities and colleges has been the 

giowth of Lite influence of alumni in the man- 
UNIVERSITIES, THE NATIONAL AS- agement aud control of t-lic institutions. Al- 
SOCIATION OF STATE — Organized in most all the colleges of any standing have 
1895 foi the puipaso of pioinotmg " highoi organized their nlmmu into effective groups 
education in all its forms in the universities of with regularly appointed ofiiceis, through whom 
the several states of the union," and foi the most of fcha graduates or former students may 
discussion of questions and prosecution of be icached. Since the larger and older 
plans For rendering the institutions in tho institutions linvo alumni clubs in tlio larger 
Association more efficient. Membership in the cities, fchcie is always at hand a medium of 
Association is confined to colleges oi univer- communication and reciprocal influence of 
sities founded wholly or in part upon those which many jiresidcnts annually avail them- 
fcdeval grants of land knowu as the seminary selves Through these organizations the col¬ 
or univeisity giants (not the land grants lege graduates are attaining a eonstnntly 
of 1BG2), and to colleges or muvcvailics in growing influence upon tho college, Tho 
any state designated and recognized by the almnni associations help to foster a sonso of 
state as n state university Representation comradeship, of loyally to then colleges, and 
with vote is limited to the president or other of all the best Uadi turns bound up with 
executive officer, or to his specially appointed these institutions, and at the same time tlio 
proxy In 1911 forty-two institutions were active support of the alumni can lendily bo 
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enlisted for the purposes of the college But, 
on the other hand, the veiy effectiveness of 
these organisations may in the long mn 
pi ove mimical to the best lntciests of the 
universities and colleges. The movement Inis 
seldom been associated piimnnly with schol¬ 
arly ideals or the promotion of such ideals in 
the college. The alumni clubs tend to fall 
mLo the hands of a few men who rue not 
always the best oi most thoughtful of college 
graduates, and not infrequently many of the 
members have never_ giaduatcd nL their col¬ 
lege, Hence, alumni influence under such 
lenders hip is generally excited in a senti¬ 
mental or partisan sense Nowhere has this 
tendency shown itself more poweiful than in 
the matter of college athletics. In a largo 
number of cases alumni clubs in the dcsiro 
to secure a winning team have brought pros- 
suic to bear on college nulhoiilies to tolcrntc 
athletic conditions Lhat weic not only objec¬ 
tionable but in many cases immoral. The 
whole question of the influence oT oiganizcd 
alumni upon the college is a new pioblcin 
which resolvesitsoU as follows. What foirn of 
participation shall nlumni have which shall 
be fruitful and wise, a participation in which 
the alumni 1 x 121 y have ji right to voice then 
wishes and opinions, a relation nevertheless 
in which the college authorities shall not be 
hampered by a merely scnlimental effort of 
alumni to icguhtc college affaiis? While 
numerous suggestions, some fnnmful, some 
radical, have been offeied recently in 1 expanse 
to this question, the more conservative advo¬ 
cates of alumni participation go no farther 
than to suggest the presence of a limited 
pioportion of alumni chosen by alumni 
associations, on the college bom cl of trustees 
And iL seems probable that for the piesont, 
at any iato, little more than this can be done 
until alumni organizations begin to show moTe 
real devotion to the cause of education and 
of the intellectual life and a icintively smaller 
devotion to the promotion of successful 
athletics 01 other foims of college aggrandize¬ 
ment H S P. 

See Colleges. American; Student Life, 
Universities, American; also Athletics, 
Educational, 

Reference — 

Ccirnegio Foundation Tor Iho Advancement ol Teach¬ 
ing Annual Report, SB1 (Now York, 1912) 

UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENT BOARDS 
— England. — The development of appoint¬ 
ment boards or committees in connection with 
muvcisitics in Englcmd is recent. Hithoito 
tho intoimodimy agent between teaoheis and 
scJiools had been either the advertisements of 
vacancies in newspapers and educational 
magazines ci appointment agencies The 
Utter have built up a large nncl flourishing 
business and become almost indispensable 
for all but the most highly paid posts in 


the better schools The usual charges were 
a icgistrillion Tee of flora 2s Gd to 5d. and a 
commission of from S to 7^ per cent on the 
first year's salary While the efficiency of 
such agencies could not be denied, the jushco 
to those who bought Lhc posts imghL bo 
questioned lienee arose the appointment 
boards nb the tmiveisitics which endeavored 
to find vacancies m business and professional 
walks of life at the lowest possible cost to then 
clients The earliest of these bonids was 
established at Cambridge 111 1902 mid is man¬ 
aged by faccrctary and council of university 
officials. A similar board was established in 
1007 at Oxfoid, but both legistrillion fee and 
commission aie clmigcd, which, however, aic 
considerably lower than those of professional 
agents The universities of Edinburgh, Man¬ 
chester, mid London maintain Appointment 
boards and charge nothing more than a regis- 
tiation Tee. They do not confine their work, 
however, to securing educational appoint¬ 
ments alone, but have a much wulci field 
extending to all pruts of the Empire. Tho 
advantage of university appointment boards 
over the professional agencies lesLa on the fact 
that each applicant is personally recommended 
by a professor or tutor, anil the sDCietary fins 
an oppoitunity of knowing his clients per¬ 
sonally 

Another impoitaut and recent development, 
also in Lhc interests of the applicant Tor posts, 
aiD the agencies which have been opened by 
teachers' nssociationa Of these the most 
impoitaut is the Joint Agency win 0 I 1 is 
managed by a commit tec representing the 
Headmasters' Confciencc, Incorporated Asso¬ 
ciation of Headmasters, College of Preceptors. 
Teachers' Gild, Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters, Association of Hoad musters 
of Preparatory Schools, Welsh Counly Schools 
Association, Association of Technical Institu¬ 
tions, Association of Teacheis in Technical 
Institutes. Thus both headmasters and assis¬ 
tant masters arc concerned in the welfare of 
the agency, which is not run for profit but for 
the benefit of assistant masters mid to secure 
the best terms for them. A registration fee 
ia charged and n commission of 4 per cent on 
the first year's salary; but this commission is 
reduced by half fqr members of any of the 
above association^, while an extremely liberal 
discount ia allowed for prompt payment, 
It ia calculated that a saving of $2500 was 
made laafc year by the diffciencc between Lhc 
commissions actually paid and those which 
would have been paid to the professional 
agencies The newer agencies nro alowly 
improving in efficiency and must succeed 
even fcuiilly in doing away With an injustice 
to the applicants lor appointments winch 
those who have been concerned in tho filling of 
vacancies, both headmasters and school com¬ 
mittees, have too long suppoi ted. 

United States.—The Appointment Com- 
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mittee or Appointment Registry is more and 
more becoming a- common feature in American 
universities and colleges, As n iule these bodies 
limit themselves in Lhc main to securing edu¬ 
cational appointments, Where a special office 
does not exist for this purpose, the requests 
for candidates and notices of openings arc 
usually sent to the heads of departments 
The special office has, howcvoi, the advantage 
of being a central clearing house and prevents 
duplication of labor. Thus at Lelancl Stan¬ 
ford Univeisity 11 the University aims to ob¬ 
tain complete information with rcgaid to the f 
scholarship, experience, present qualifications 
of each candidate and reports from instructors 
and others, etc," Besides educational ap¬ 
pointments of all kinds, this registry also 
introduces students into other types of employ¬ 
ment— stenographers, secretaries, librarians, 
bacteriologists, social and playground woikers, 
etc. Similar an alignments arc in existence 
in n number or other institutions, b.q. Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin. UmvoTsity of Californio.. 
University of Chicago, Winfclnop Normal 
College, Smith College, ML Ilolyokc College, 
Simmons College, Harviud University, Univer¬ 
sity of Oregon, Columbia University^ As a 
rule many of the university appointment 
boards cooperate to n certain extent with the 
professional agencies, and tins cooperation 
must undoubtedly lead to an improvement in 
the methods employed by the lattei* Several 
colleges, especially those for women, do not 
have their own boards, registries, or committees, 
but work immediately through some recognized 
agency, c.y Simmons College, Boston, co¬ 
operates with the employment department of 
the Women's Industiial and Educational 
Union, Boston; Biyn Mavn works largely 
through a Bureau of Occupations for Trained 
Women t in Philadelphia, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, cooperates with the 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, which 
is managed by the New York Alumme Asso¬ 
ciation of Barnard, Bryn Mnwr, Cornell. 
Mt. Holyoke, RadcMe, Smith, Vassal, and 
Wellesley 

See Agencies, Teachers' Employment 

UNIVERSITY, ATTENDANCE ON, — See 
Colleges antj Universities, Attendance on. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. — See London, 
University of 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. — See 
Ireland, Education in 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, ENG¬ 
LAND — See College, English; Ghammah 
Schools; Pudlic Schools 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION —The term 
university extension designates a species of 
educational activity whereby tlic attempt is 


made to carry the insti action afforded by the 
university beyond the premises of the insti¬ 
tution and to make it nvculnblo to persons of 
nil classes bo situated that they cannot attend 
in the university classrooms. This sort of 
activity has in the piocess of its develop¬ 
ment taken on fchieo main forms. (1) leoturc 
study, (2) class- study, (3) coirespondence 
study Lecture study course a have usually 
been given in gioups of six or twelve lectures 
at weekly or foitiughtly intervals. The lec¬ 
ture usually lasts about one hour, and is 
followed by a class for questions, discussion, 
and review, The six or twelve lccLures usually 
pertain to one subject, which gives unity to 
tho course. A printed syllabus is furnished to 
each membci of the audience, containing an 
outline of each lecture, with ft list of books for 
study, questions for review, ancl topics for 
written papers. An examination follows. In 
its ideal, the course is intended to lead to uni¬ 
versity recognition, picciselj' as in the cases of 
instruction iwen m the university classroom 
In practice, liowovcr, especially in America as 
distinguished from England, the number of 
persons taking these courses for college credit 
has never been large and lifts diminished from 
year to year. On the other hand, the demand 
for the lectures themselves appeals never to 
have innt dti ally abated, since the beginning or 
this work in America, about 1800 In addi¬ 
tion to attending the lectures, a very Urge 
number of people have always been disposed 
to do some of the rending assigned. Atten¬ 
dants upon these lectuics have been of all 
classes, and their purposes have ranged hom 
the pursuit of scientific knowledge, lceogmz- 
able towaid umvcisity degrees, to the desire 
for infoimation upon matUiB pertaining to 
citizenship (political science, history, and 
social science) nnd even to tho wish for mere 
entertainment and amusement. 

Class study is a form of umvcisity exten¬ 
sion consisting of the organization of college 
cl asses elsewhere than upon the college 
premises, but conducted precisely as in 
tho college classroom While lecture study 
courses are organized often even hundreds al 
jniloa distant from the seat of the university, 
the class etudy groups are usually organized 
in the same city in which the university is 
situated, and nrc intended for teachers and 
other poTapns so employed that they cannot 
attend university exercises at tho regularly 
scheduled pciiods. The classes, therefore, ara 
organized to meet in late afternoon hours, even¬ 
ings, and Saturdays. 

Correspondence study, as the name implies, 
is a form of university extension which fur¬ 
nishes instruction to students in any part of 
the world The medium is the lesson sheet,, 
giving minute directions as to study. The 
student sends his work to the instructor who 
cnticizcs and returns it This plan of instruc¬ 
tion, whose validity was much in doubt among 
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educators at its beginning liag steadily gained 
in favor both with the public and with teacher. 

Ifc la found to lend itself favorably not only 
to such subjects as philosophy, political 
economy, liistoiy, mid sociology, but also to 
tlio languages, mathematics, and cm tain plmsca 
of the sciences- 

History —The ongm of this form of edu¬ 
cational activity is doubtless to be attributed 
to Professor James Stuart, of Llie University 
of Cambridge, England, who, as early as 1866 
cxpicsscd hi3 ambition to establish "a sort 
of peripatetic university, the piofessars of 
which would circulate among the big towns 
and thus give a wider oppoi tunity foi receiving 
such teaching" From that time until 1875 
he devoted himself assiduously to organising 
and starting the movement It was not 
until 1873 that lie succeeded m inducing the 
University of Cambridge to adopt the system 
officially. In the meantime, Professor Stuart 
had given the first course of lcctuies organized 
upon this plan, to com] mm os of Indies in Mnn- 
clicsLci, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Leeds Ilia 
second course was given in November 1867, 
to a company of workmen at Ciewc. A third 
course was organized at Rochdale, and it was 
there that, having left some diagrams sus¬ 
pended in the lecture hall, and finding the 
workingmen interested in mecLing by them¬ 
selves for the discussion of tliesu diagrams, 
Profes^oi Stuart oigauized the "class" as a 
distinctive fcatuio of this teaching The story 
of the beginnings and early development 
of the movement is vividly told by Profes¬ 
sor Stuart in his Remimscejices issued in 
1011 (pp 155-177) The London University 
Extension Society was founded 1876 Oxford 
University formally organized the walk in 18B5. 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London arc vigoi- 
ously prosecuting the work at present (1012) 
The movement has spread to Austiaha, Austria 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Noi- 
wny, and Spain 

In America, the uniyeiaity extension move¬ 
ment was first formally recognized in 1890, 
when there wag organized in Philadelphia 
the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. This society 1ms con¬ 
tinued its work wiLk unabated vigor until Lhc 
present time (1012). In 1801 the State of 
New York appropriated SI0,000 to bo used for 
organization and supervision of this woik 
In 1802 the University of Chicago, in it a 
original plan of organization, included provi¬ 
sion for university extension of the three 
types described in fcho early part of this 
article. It attached to itself at the very 
beginning a staff of lectuiers, some of them 
wholly, and othcis partly, detached from othci 
univeisity work All tho distinctive features 
which had marked the work in England were 
adopted, namely, the fi course, 11 the syllabus, 
the review cIqss, the written papers, the 
examination, and the recognition of the work 


for university credit. From this center the 
work expanded enormously, nncl with the work 
of the Amencan Society, covered practically 
the northern half of Lhc Stales. It is proper 
to note here tlmL Mr. Richard Green Mold- 
ton, of Cambridge, England, was one of the 
most effective lccturns and apostles of uni¬ 
versity extension, and his work and influence 
were powerful factois in the promotion of 
the work both at Philadelphia and at Chicago 
Other central oigainzations for university 
extension were formed at Brown University, 
and the UniveisiLics of Cincinnati, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, 
and California, and at Columbia University, 
in the city oT New York. 

Aims, —■ The purpose of the initiators of 
the movement was entirely serious— to give 
systematic instruction of an adequate and 
practical sort Lo those desiring and needing it, 
but excluded for whutovci lcason from the 
universities, Hence, the piovision for the 
senes, in plane of the single lecture, reviews 
and discussions, systematic reading! and exami¬ 
nations In England this provision appears 
to have met a real social demand, and from 
the beginning " eLudciit 11 features have there 
been prominent, Tho English university 
extension lecture courses arc of three varieties 
(1) sessional (extending through the three 
tcrmH of the yeai), (2) tcunmnl (extending 
through one term): and (3) short courses and 
pioneer courses University certificates and 
diplomas may ba secured through either of tlio 
first two types of couises, while Ike purpose of 
the third is to stimulate interest and to prepare 
the way for tho more seiious work of the ses¬ 
sional or terminal courses Of a still moro 
systematic sorL is the work of the ,f Tutorial 
Classes 11 The number of students in a tutorial 
class is linn ted to thirty. The students are 
pledged to attend all tho meetings, of which 
there arc at least twenty-foui, and at most 
seventy-two, in the course Every meeting 
occupies twa hours, one for the lecture, the 
second for qucsLiona and discussions. Weekly 
or fortnightly essays are written by students 
The leport issued by the University of London 
for 1910-1011 shows that for the first term of 
that year, 3500 persona cutercd for the ses¬ 
sional lectures and classes, 3163 for tho 
second, and 590 for the third, The report 
shows a very large number of students working 
far certificates and diplomas. Many of these 
tutorial classes are composed entirely of 
" woikmcn" Women as well as men arc 
admitted, The ago of the Btudenta ranges 
from fifteen to forty-five ycaia Tho limits 
of tins article do not permit a more extended 
discussion of this aspect of the work. Tho 
Universities of Cambndge, Oxford, and Lon¬ 
don, and the English Board of Education 
issue abundant bulletins on tho subjeot, 
The ann of this paragraph is to point out the 
fad that the more serious purposes of the work 
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have been kept emphasized in England in England to diffci somewhat from, that n\ 
a degree sharply m contrast to whafc lias America In this country, aa iiheady pointed 

happened in America (at least so far as mu- out, the Icctmcs arc sought for culture and 

ycisily extension lecLuics are concerned), recieation, while those not resident at the 

wlieie interest m the Iodines themselves and univciMty, but seeking univeisity instruction 
in the class discussions lins always been keen, and credits, avail themselves of correspondence 
while the group of "students'' doing the sLudy and class study 

paper work and taking the examinations has The University of 'Wisconsin has doveloped 
fthvaya been compmativcly small, ami fewer a plan of extension work which is appropnate 
with successive ycors The report of Uto and practicable only in the ease of a sLatc- 

tJnivcTsity Extension Lecture Department of supported university. 

the University of Chicago foi 101CM911 con- It is assumed that “the state univcisity is 
tains the following statistics — a public service corpointlon It is supported 

Number of ccnlois active during the year, by the people, inestimably for the people/ 1 
58 , number of courses delivered during the Provision is therefore made whoieby tho 
yoai, 93, at tendance on lecture comics, during umvcrsiLy is present in the person of repre- 
the ycor, 21,763, average attendance per lee- sentativcs in every part of the state, The 
ture, 235, plan Contemplates the division of Lhe state 

Institutional Results —To the university into clhtncts, having "local headquarters" 
extension in. England may be ri need the Xoun- fiom each of which t]Le various activities of 
dnbiema uf the colleges \n Sheffield and Notlmg- extension shall be promoted within the hunts 
ham, and more dncctly those of Exctei and of its tcnitory, Tho working plant will 
Colchester, in connection with Cambridge; include administrative offices,. classiooms, 
and. the college at Reading to the Oxford laboratories, and binary facilities. If the 
University Extension, In the University of leading industry of a district, is agricultural 
Chicago tho class study (ooncaponding to the the aim will be to place in that clbdricfc a man 
tutorial classes of London) has developed into who possesses some special knowledge of agri- 
tlic Univcisity College, a foimally organized cultural interests; if manufacturing, he should 
department of the University, located in the be more or less an ciigiiieci, if commercial, 
cental of the business district of the city he should be acquainted with commercial pro- 
nntl holding classes foi teachers at lute after- cobses Obviou&ly, Lho range of extension ac- 
noon and evening houis, and on Saturdays, tivibiea thus conceived * r includes not only such 
offering picciscly the same couises, conducted couisos ah entitle the student to cicdil at tho 
m the same manner, and leading ta the same University, cn advanced degrees, or schoal- 
ftcadcmic icaults as those within the quad- teachers' diplomas, or other such certified 
rfinglca of the Univcisity itself Tor Lhe recognition, but also hliort courses and confcr- 
ycai 1011-1912 twenty-three courses were cnees not lending to a degree, and the promo- 
offered in the departments of philosophy, tion of a great variety of mteicsls that merge 
psychology, education, hisLoiy, homo oco- Lhe people, both young nnd old, in the anti¬ 
nomies, biblical and patristic Gicck, LaLni, mate relations of then daily life." 
romance, German, English, general hLeiatmc, The plan fmtliei contemplates the dissemi- 
mathcmaties, geology, geography, natuial nation of literature intended to acquaint the 
sciences, public speaking, physiology, rob- people in then homos and in thcii communities 
thefoe und induatviai education, with such knowledge na wiU enable them to 

In all, about fifty colleges nnd universities improve their conditions, but of a sort hither- 
in the United States have earned on the weak to contained in special Lieatiscs, and possessed 

of university extension in some of its fauns, cluefly by experts u It ia not sufficient to 

The Univcisity of Chicago, while continuing dcteimine in the laboratoiy that coal should 
l]ic work of the correspondence and class be purchased on the basis of tho number of 
type, withdrew from the lecture study field heat units in the pound, but Lhis fact musL be 
in June, 1912, This action appears Lo be known to all coni users or buyers, if it is to bo 
justified not so much by a " passing " of the of real service " The lefaulh obtained by e\- 
sacial demand for this kind of activity, as pelts or specialists to be of general use must bo 
by the judgment oi the University ftdnnnis- put into a simple and direct foi in nnd brought 
tration that other kinds cif educational effort to the knowledge of Lhe people 
have stronger claims upon its lesourccs. The The Univcisity of Wisconsin caines on tho 
work of the American Society of Philadelphia work of extension m f^vn main departments, 
continues to develop in extent and strength, correspondence study, lectures, debating and 

Upon tho whole, it appears that the um- public discussion, luul general liifoimaLion 

versity extension movement, na thus far and welfare. Before Lho end of its llm d year, 
described, mnugiualcd by tho Umveirily of the correspondence study department allowed 
Cambridge m 1873, lias justified itself, nnd n registration of 3500 students, about 800 of 
gives no indications of passing into disuse It whom were woikmg foi univeisiLy credits 
also appears that the social differences in the In the Alilwaukce district, in less than two 
two counLiies have caused its development in years, one thousand students wcio enrolled 
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/or vocational study Through the depart¬ 
ment of general information and welfare, 

" direct assistance is offcicd to cities in secur¬ 
ing favorable legislation m matter's relating to 
forms of government, street lighting, public 
sanitation, playgrounds, prevention of abuses, 
and the many other conditions alTccling the 
health, comfort, and happiness of the people." 
The University issues in connection with this 
division of its work n great variety of bulletins 
relating to the subjects juhL enumerated. 

N.B. 

IUferencHB: — 

Abash, II B, Summer Schools and University Exten¬ 
sion, In Butler, N. M, Education m the. United 
States (Albany, 10QO ) 

University Extrusion in America Forum, Vol. XI, 
pp 510-523 

American Society for the Extension of University 
Touchers ffeprmfs (Plulnilclphm, annual), and 
University Extension 

Beiflsort, F L'Edutalion populaire dcs vldiiNs E n 
Anolcterrc (Panel, 1890 ) 

HuTLEii, N, Umverailj' Extension in Universal Cuclo~ 
jn’riia (NeW York, 1695) 

Centrals telle Hlr Arbcilrr-wohlfnhrtscinriehLungon Pie 
Erziehunfj dta Voltes auj fan Gehiden d er Jfiiusl 
nnd TIYsBinsclia/i (Berlin, 1000.) 

'Pitch Hiu J. G Educational Aims- find Methods, pn 
355-303 (London, 1000) 

jAmes, G F, Ed. Handbook of University Extension 
[Philadelphia, 1BIM > 

JjECLunc, M Ac Role social (tea Univeraitfa (Pans, 

1§92 ) 

Mackenzie, II. S , and Sapleii, M IU Ujmeraity 
Extension , has it tt Future f (London, 1SD0 ) 
Moui/tcm*. it G LTjucersvliy jCilenaioH Movement 
(London, 1685 ) 

Oxford ciiirf irorAnio-c/nffa Education (Oxford, 1D08.) 
Hedfii, L E UmvorbiLy Extension and the StaLe 
University iScmiec, N S , Vol. XXXIV, pp H25-* 
B33 , aUe Jourunf and Pro'.cnhnui of the 7Lat 
Annual Conference of llic Association of American 
Universities, 1010 

IloDEiirs, 11 D, Eiohlccn Tears of Uinierntu Extent 
Sion, (riiiiiliridgc, 1S91 ) 

TLus8Ei.l,, J. E. Du I'ofWincAschirleii. (Leipzig, 1605.) 
SaPLEC, M E 77ie Development of Umierutu Exten¬ 
sion, (Flnlndclplna, 1692 ) 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATES, 1 PROFES¬ 
SIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF —The bc^ 
gainings of the American university as dis¬ 
tinguished fiom the American college are found 
in the piftctice of granting tlegiecs of Doctor 
of Medicine which developed at Columbia 
and Harvard during the laLLci paifc of the 
eighteenth century. Out of this grew the 
piofcssionnl school 

The effect or the development oT tlie pio- 
fcssioiml schools at Ilarvaid may be bnefly 
summed up as follows. The establishment of 
the medical school led to an appreciable in¬ 
crease, m the eaily part of the nineteenth 

i See Cocleue Ghaduates, PnoFFasioNAL Distiu- 
iiution op, winch denis with the distribution of col- 
Ici'C graduates and the grndiinlca of the collegiate de¬ 
partments ol universities. _ Tho dnjruaaion above deals 
only with Krnduatca of universities having 1 profess!onnl 
schools and eovarn only tlio period of Llmo subsequent 
to the establishment of professional schools in the lus- 
lory of such Universi ties Fnr tlm period covered by 
the dismission, hoTvrvDr, it denis with nl\ of the EradvuAifl 
of tlie universities including the graduates of tlicir col¬ 
legiate) departments. 


century, in the number of graduates who 
entered medicine By 1815, for example, 
medicine took 25 per cent of the graduates of 
the university aa compared with 18.1 per cent 
of the graduates of the collegiate department 
for the corresponding period The increase 
in the number entering medicine made it tlie 
dominant piorc 3 aion for the university between 
1815 and 1835, whereas law took n consider¬ 
ably higher percentage in the collegiate depart¬ 
ment for^ tha coriesponding period. After 
1815 medicine took a median percentage of 
25,2 por cent of the graduates of the whole 
umvcisity as compared with a central tendency 
of approximately 12 por cent for the collegiate 
department for the same period 

Harvard law school was founded in tho 
second decade of tlio century. This caused 
an immediate and iapid rise m the curve for 
law so that for 1841-1815, 4*1 4 per cent of the 
graduates of the university entered law as 
compared with 35 8 per cent for the collcginte 
department, From this tune until 1875 law 
took from 4 to 0 per cent more of Lhc graduates 
of the university than of the collegiate depart¬ 
ment. After 1875, however, the development 
of other professional schools, togethei with tho 
rise in the standards of the law school, resulted 
in approximately the same percentages for 
this profession, both in the whole university 
and in the collegiate department, 

A comparison of the curves representing 
ministiy, for the collegiate dcpai tmenb and 
for the whole university respectively, shows a 
very gicat resemblance in gencial Torm, due 
to Iho fact that the majority of the students 
in the divinity school have been ginduatos of 
Hnrvnrd Tho curve for the whole university, 
however, tends to run somewhat lower than 
that for the collegiate department, inasmuch 
aa the number of divinity students not holding 
previous degieea from Harvard is not suffi¬ 
ciently large to offset the laigor totals in¬ 
volved At the time ol the founding of the 
divinity school, ministry took about 15 per 
cent of the ginduatos, whereas for the years 
1901, 1902, 1904, and 1905, but 2 2 per cent 
or the graduates of the university entered 
mini a try 

The general shape of the curves representing 
commercial puismts is quite similar m both 
the collegiate depjufcrnent anti the whole uni- 
veisiby, although the latter is somewhat de¬ 
pressed during the later ycQra. This simi¬ 
larity is quite naturally explained by the fact 
that none of the piofessional schools have 
hcrctofo’ie prepared clhectlyfor this field, and 
it has accordingly drawn the larger nuinbci o( 
ita men fiom the collegiate department. The 
gioup now repicscnts nearly a third ol the 
graduates of tho collegiate department and 
nearly one fifth of the graduate^ of tha 
university. 

Tire percentage of those entering the pro¬ 
fession of teaching is of course lower when tlie 
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university as a whole is considered than when 
the collegiate deportment only 13 taken into 
account The general almpe o[ the curves, 
together with their variations, however, is 
quite similar, although that of the university 
runs somewhat lower. For example, the aver¬ 
age peicentage for the university between the 
years 1860 imcl 1876 is 8 per cent as contrasted 
with 10.9 per ccntfoi the collegiaLe department 
during the same pciiod, and for the period 
1876 to 1900, that for the university is 13 0 
per cent as contrasted with 1G.8 per cent Tor 
tho collegiate dopai tment, The > maximum 
percentage for the whole university is 16 2 
per cent, that for the collegiate deportment, 
20 4 per cent These results me Lo bo expeoted, 
inasmuch as such special preparation ns is 
offered for teaching is offered as a part of the 
collegiate department 

The percentages for the minor professions 
arc somewhat lower in the statistics for the 
univeiaity ns a whole than in. those for the 
collegiate dcpaitmcnb, indicating that these 
professions draw a relatively small number of 
men from the professional schools 

A companion oi the total number entering 
the professions from the whole university with 
that from the collegiate department is shown by 
the fallowing table.— 


HAHVAHD UNIVERSITY* 


Collegiate Depuitmevt | 

Vrnoi.u University 


No of 
artuUi- 
aks 


No. of 
prod u- 
alea 

Lawyers 

4117 

Lmvjers ... 
Physicians , , , 

Commercial uuraultfl 

0S03 

Commercial nor- 


0113 

anil a 

3057 

3072 

Ministers 

2203 

Minis tore . , 

2110 

Educators 

2144 

Titlucnlora 

2270 

Physiclaiu . 

Public ucrvlco 
LilcrrUuro and 

ID5& 

Public Servlca 

408 

404 

Den Lists. . . 

l.llcraLuro and 

440 

Journalism 

453 

journnliem . . . 

431 

En pi in. 1 era , , 

270 

Engineers , , 

341 

Farmers . 

223 

Farmer) , , . 

Volar lour inns . 

241 

110 


A brief comparison with Yale University 
shows that the curve lcprcscnting law did not 
use so precipitately at Yale aflci the found¬ 
ing of its law school as it did nt Ilarvai d, nor 
did 16 suffer such a subsequent decline but is 
faiily constant about a central tendency of 
approximately 30 per cent, At Columbia the 
founding of the law school caused the low 
ouivc to rise to 63 per cent for 1871-1875, a 
point higher by nearly 10 per cent than the 
highest percentage for Harvard and nearly 20 
per cent higher tlmn any at Yale, At tho 
close oi tho century, however, law took about 

• The totals for tho whole university nra somewhat 
smaller Ilian they should be, ns llio data for the wliola 
university arc not brought rlown to n**UG so recent a 
dnlo ns those Cor tho collegiate clcpnrlmoiit, For 

[ jnrpofios of showing the reltitivo order of professions, 
lowovcr. the data arc sufficiently accurnto, 
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25 per cent of the graduates of each of these 
institutions, At the University of Michigan 
the law school made law by far the dominant 
profession, and it has taken an average of 
nearly 10 per cent of the graduates. At the 
University of Wisconsin the law curve for the 
whole university declined from 50 per cent to 
less than 20 pci cent It was the dominant 
profession at this institution until 1895, 

The development of the medical school at 
HaivarJ resulted in a much higher percent¬ 
age foi medicine than at Yale. The curve 
foi Yale declined from 25 per cent to less than 
10 per cent during tho last three quarters of 
tha nineteenth century, whereas the curve 
for Harvaid maintained a general average of 
approximately 25 per cent until 1890 and at 
the close or tho cenfcmy was but a little 
below 20 per cent At Columbia Ilruvciaity 
the development of the medical school resulted 
in making medicine the dominant profession 
and it haa taken an average of approximately 
40 per cent of all tha graduates oT tlio uni¬ 
versity since 1805 Tho rapid development of 
tile medical school at the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and tho relatively large number of 
graduates dwarfed nil the other professions as 
compared with it. Between 1810 and 1870 
it took appiaximatcly 00 per cent of all tho 
graduates The gradual development or law 
and engineering at llio University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and the rise in standards in the medical 
school resulted in lowering this percentage to 
40 pei cent at the dose of tho century. At 
Dartmouth tho giowth of the medical school 
lcsulfcccl in about one third of tho graduates of 
the mslitution entering medicine after 1816. 
At fclic University of Michigan the rapid rise 
in law and other professions caused a decline 
in medicine from 00 per cent to 15 per cent. 
At the Univeisifcy of Wisconsin medicine 
has taken only about 6 per cent of the 
gi actuates 

The curves for ministry aro gome what 
similai at Ilaivaid and Yale, in that they both 
icpueaGnt a rapid decline, Ilmvcud's curve, 
however, is from 5 to 10 pci cent lower through¬ 
out the nineteenth century At Columbia the 
curve for ministry 1ms been below 3 percent 
since the founding of the law school and the 
development of the medical school At the 
University of Pennsylvania the curve 1iqs been 
below 3 per cent throughout the nineteenth 
century. It never was above 10 per cent at the 
University of Michigan and since 1805 has 
been below 3 per cent It also never exceeded 
10 pei cent at the University of Wisconsin and 
cilice 1875 hna been below 5 per cent 

The rise 111 commercial puisuits at Yale 
University has been moro conspicuous than 
at Hnivnvd At Yale the rise has been from 
3 per cent in. 1833-1834 to 33 per cent at tho 
close of tho century, whereas the curve for 
Harvard uses from 4 per cent in 1840 to 21 per 
cent at the closo of the century. The very 
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rapid development of the medical ancl law 
schools at Columbia. caused n decline m nil 
oilier curves except engineering after 1860 
Befoic this time commercial pursuits took 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the ^rndunfccg, but 
sinco then have taken approximately 5 per 
cent. The dominance of medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania has kept the curve 
foi commercial puisuils below 5 per cent 
At the University of Michigan the curve for 
commercial pursuits ranges between 6 per 
cent and 10 per cent between 18G0 and 1900, 
with its maximum in 1830, Tho curve for 
this group at the University or Wisconsin 
rose to 20 per cent, but declined to 13 per cent 
at the closo of the century. 

Education took approximately 10 per cent 
of the whole number of giaduutcs at Yale 
Univcisity during the last three quarters of 
the nineteenth century, At Harvard, on tho 
othci hand, the curve for education averaged 
about 7 per cent until 1870. By 1306 lb had 
risen to 16 per cent, but declined 6 per cent 
during the next five yenia, At Columbia 
University the curve for education does not 
use above 5 per cent, At the University of 
Pennsylvania it does not rise above 2 per cent 
during the nineteenth centuiy. It lisca stead¬ 
ily at the University of Wisconsin from the 
tunc of the founding of the university and 
takes about 18 per cent of the graduates at the 
cLose of tho century The Vise of this curve 
at the University of Michigan ia even more 
conspicuous, and at tho beginning of the 
twentieth century about one third of the 
graduates of the University of Michigan entered 
the profession of education 

Tne comparison of the distribution of the 
total number of graduates of universities 
including professional schools is not as satis¬ 
factory as a similar comparison of the dis- 
tnbution of tho ginduatcs of colleges and tho 
collegiate department a of universities (see 
College Graduates, Professional Distiii- 
dution op) because tlia standards pi evad¬ 
ing in professional schools arc less uniform 
than thoBe prevailing in colleges and collegia to 
departments. B. D. B. 

UNIVERSITY HOODS —See Academic 
Costume. 

UNIVERSITY, NATIONAL, — See Na¬ 
tional University. 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF COM¬ 
MERCE — See Commercial Education. 

UNIVERSITY SESSIONS, CONTINU¬ 
OUS,—See Chicaqo, University of; Summer 
Schools and Continuous Sessions, 

UNIVERSITY STAFFS, COMPOSITION 
OF — The growing complexity of the modern 
Amcriciin university is nowhere more marked 

VOL. V^2 Y 


than in the organization of the instructing 
Btnff, Harvard College in the year ID50 had 
a staff consisting of a president and two tutors, 
at Columbia University for Lhc year 1009-1910 
the instructing staff numbered 022, under 20 
different academic titles, and this classifica¬ 
tion does not include the 25 administrative 
officers tanking from president down 

Entirely apart from the business and clerical 
employees, the libiaTy staff nnd that of the 
recorder's or registrar's office, the college or 
university teaching organization of to-day is 
elaborately differentiated, and tho number 
of Tanks often effectively doubled by a system 
of " acting " oi “ honorary " members of each 
rank corresponding, in a way, to military 
brevet appointments. They carry tho duties 
but not the sulaiy of the position An idea of 
tho variety of academic positions is conveyed 
by the following list of officers commonly 
constituting an instructing staff of a modern 
university —■ 

President (occasionally termed Chancellor 
or Provost), Vice President, Dean or the 
Faculty (Graduate, or Undergraduate, or 
both); Dean or Director of College; Senior 
or Ilcud Professoi (Executive Head of De¬ 
partment); Professor; Professorial Lecturer 
(as at Chicago), Junior Piofcssoi (Michigan), 
or Adjunct Professor (Columbia), or Asso¬ 
ciate Professor (California, etc); Assistant 
Professor, or Adjunct Professor (Virgmia); 
Associate (us at Johns Ilopkins); Instruc¬ 
tor; Animal Instructor (aa at Harvard), Asso¬ 
ciate (as at Chicago); Assistant; Teaching 
Fellow; Clinical Professoi (or various ranks). 
Clinical Lecturer; Clinical Chief; Clinical 
Instructor; Clinical Demonstrator; Clinical 
Assistant, Astionomers of various ranks, 
Lecturers, regular and special; Superinten¬ 
dents of Farms, or Shops; Foremen of Farms, 
or Shops; Curators. And oven this list is 
necessarily incomplete 

Roughly, however, tile members of the 
teaching staff may be classified as full pro¬ 
fessors, associate professors, asaibtnnt pio- 
fessoTs, instructors, and assistants; and, clas¬ 
sifying them in Hus way, the inpiu growth of 
the student body has wrought gieal changes 
m tho nature and com position of the teaching 
staff at every institution The effect upon 
all institutions studied hag been a similar one 
and, ns it can be shown best graphically, n 
typical chart showing tho composition of the 
Cornell University staff at Ithnca, year by 
year sinco its foundation, is given on page 690, 
The tabic on pngc 691 gives data further 
illustrating this movement 

The trends here disclosed should be studied 
with reference to two items: first, tho 
effect on tho efficiency of the institution; 
and second, with respect to the possibilities 
of university teaching as a profession In 
other wends, first with respect to the msh fu¬ 
sion, and, second, with respect to the staff, 
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l It wifi be gdcn that the proportion of 
full piofcssors in each staff has been a con¬ 
tinuously and rapidly decreasing one, that 
the proportion of associate and assistant 
professors lias remained about constant, and 
that the pioportion of instructors, and assist¬ 
ants is moat nlaimingly increasing The 
cause of these bends at all of our universities 
is a tuple one, the rapid increase in the number 
of students for whom instruction is to be 
provided, the failure or the incomes of the 
institutions to keep proportionate stop, and a 
deplorable rivalry in bigness and external- 
ism leading to unwise and unncccssniy ex¬ 
penditures for buildings and equipment. It 
certainly means auc thing ns regards efficiency 
— a greater and gieater share of the mstino¬ 
tion falls upon the shoulders of the body of 
leas experienced men, and the student 1ms 


a decreasing chance of working with 
men who have attained eminence in Ins 
—i line Those who believe that the influ¬ 
ence of personality is one of the most 
vital elements in training must give 
aenoua thought Lo the cflfccL of trends 
which separate, more ruid moic widely, 
tho student from intimate contact with 
men who have won recognition foi suc¬ 
cess m Ins field of study, 

Another item vitally alfecting the effi¬ 
ciency of instruction is that this large 
number of instructors and assistants 
j (fiom 50 per cent to 65 pci cent of the 
| staff) consists of men on tempomvy np- 
■ pointments, so that it is no unusual 
thing for one half of them to bo entirely 
I new appointees at the beginning of 
each ye nr. The question naturally 

arises, what can be the sole offect on 
the efficiency of a stall which annu¬ 
ally loses a largo propoition of some¬ 
what trained and experienced men, 
whose places must be filled by beginners 
who musL familituiae themselves with 
their new duties and be trained up to 
adequacy? 

2. As regards the effect of these trends 
oil the opportunities offered by univer¬ 
sity teaching as a profession, it need 
only be said that a man in the lowei 
grades has just one third tho chance of 
Winumg a place in a 20 per cent group 
that he had or winning one in a 60 pei 
cent giaup. A study of the 1 increasing 
ftvciago age in tho ranks of associate nnu 
assistant professors at our universities 
bears this out 

At present the full professors foim but 
a small and rapidly diminishing propor¬ 
tion of om entne teaching staffs — a fact 
which seems to have escaped general 
- recognition 'While in 1865 (at the be¬ 
ginning of the great upwind wave of 

_ attendance) Ihcic was one full professor 

to fiom fifteen to thirty students, there 
are now forty to eighty students per full 
piolcssor. G. II M 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER 

See Summeu School. 
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UNIVERSITY TEACHERS AND STU¬ 
DENTS, INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 

OF —- T he lntei mill onnl movement, of t e achey a 
and students has steadily gamed in propoitions 
and significance during the lust fifty years, 
approaching ill relative magnitude the similar 
movement in the Middle Ages when the use of 
Latin ns the language of scholarship and litera¬ 
ture made possible the gathering of students 
from all parts of Europe at the universilics of 
Pans, Bologna, and Salamanca, The present- 
day forces opciating to draw, or drive, students 
to seek far-separated masters and widely dia- 
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tiibutcd opportunities, and to ovcicomo the 
barriers of alien speech mid of distance, me 
a keen common mtcLcsb in science and its appli¬ 
cations, the extension or scientific punciplcs 
and methods to history, politics, economics, 
Aoeicty, etlmolog3 r J ichgion, and mcluEoiogy, 
safety, ease, and expedition in tmvcUng, 
and a general softening of international ani¬ 
mosities and prejudices. Political lcpres- 
sion of university freedom in the Russian and 
Turkish Empiics sends thousands of students 
annually to the universities of Germany, 
France, and Switzerland; the awakening of 
the Orient was followed by the appearance in 
Occidental institutions of scores and then 
hundreds of students fioni Japan, China, 
ICoica, niul the Philippines No small part 
of the reformatory ancl revolutionary move¬ 
ments in these cauntiios can be traced directly 
Lo the influence of these foreign-educated stu¬ 
dents. In the University of Pane, in 1911, 
3267 out of 13,971 students were foreign, 
of the 5380 foreign students in all Lhe French 
universities or " supSneur M institutions, Rus¬ 
sia sent 25G9, Turkey 313, Bulgaria 319, Egypt 
204, niul America 35. 

At the mine tune, the twenty-one German 
univeisitiea had 4524 foieign students in a 
total of 57,200, of whom Russia furnished 2044, 
Asiti L76, and America 272, At the University 
of Oxford since 1904 there have been the foieigu 
Rhodes Scholars, numbering now about ISO 
(present possible maximum 189), holding three 
years' appointments on stipends of £ 300 from 
the Rhodes Scholarship Trust, in 1010-1011, 
89 were from the United States, 77 were fiom 
the British colonics, and 10 were from Ger¬ 
many. 

Two American universities having in 1910- 
1911 large numbers of foreign students were 
Columbia University and the University of 


Pennsylvania. Nearly 4 per cent of Colum¬ 
bia’s registration or 5803 (including the summer 
session) were foreign, among them being 53 
from Canada, 39 fiom China, and 27 from 
Japan In the Umveisity of Pennsylvania 
in a total icgirstrntion of 5385 tlioie were 263 
foreign students, including 45 from South 
America, 38 fiom the Went Indies, 20 fiom 
Australia and New Zealand, and 24 from Chinn 

At the icquest of the Minister of Public 
Instruction of Prussia, the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, in 1907 consented to act ns the 
agency in America for an annual exchange of 
teachers in gymnasiums and high schools and 
colleges, without stipulation a v s to Lho number. 
In each case the exchange teacher Bpciuls a 
yenr in a single School, tcaahing Ills own lan¬ 
guage in formally, ns a supplementary instructor 
and not as ft subs Li Lute for a regular instructor 
The numbers of teachers so exchanged tire: 
1907—I DOS, 7 Germans in Lhe United States, 
and 8 A me li cans in Piussin, 1908-1009, 0 nncl 
9; 1900-1910, 11 and S, 1910-1011, 7 and 0. 

The gioups of figures Tor tho American uni- 
vcisities serve to illustrate the tendency to 
reverse the current of students which flowed 
steadily from America Lowards the European 
universities befoie tho great graduate schools 
and pio/cssional schools at Harvard, Columbia, 
Cornell, Chicago, Wisconsin, and California 
grew into a real rivalry, na centers of produc¬ 
tive scholni ship and research, with the Uni¬ 
versities of the Old World. The number of 
American students in German universities dur¬ 
ing each winter semester fluctuates between 250 
and 300 Naturally the number of professors 
called from Europe to fill chairs in American 
universities hna, first nnd last, been large, and 
the number called in the opposite diTcotion 
small Notable eases of distinguished men 
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from Gieat Britain nnd from Germany, ac- 
oepting permanent appointments in the United 
States, arc to be found in the later history of 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Cornell, Chicago, Princeton, and 
Union Theological Seminary 
Definite and permanent organization of the 
international exchange of professors, annually 
or biennially, either for a whole year or foi 
a stated period, began in 1897 with the gift 
of 830,000 to tho Ccrcle Fran^aise of Haivnrd 
University to endow an annual lectureship 
in Cambridge, to be filled by distinguished 
French scholars and publicists By a for¬ 
tunate custom this lecturer usually gives 
loctuics at otliCT ccnteis as well as at Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1004 an agreement for an annual 
exchange of piofessors for approximately a 
half year waa entered into by Harvard Uni¬ 
versity and the Univoisifcy of Berlin, and seven 
such exchanges have been made. Harvard 
lias also a similar arrangement for biennial 
exchange with the Sorbonno through tho 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, first 
effective in 1911 

Anofchci permanent exchange was airnnged 
in 1990 between Columbia University and the 
University of Berlin, At the former the ICniscr 
Wilhelm Piofessorahip of German History 
nnd Institutions is annually filled on the nomi¬ 
nation of tho Prussian Ministry of Education; 
nt the latter the Theodore Roosevelt Pro¬ 
fessorship of American Ilistoiyand Institutions, 
endowed with $50,000, is filled on iho nomina¬ 
tion of Columbia, Six exchanges have been 
made on this foundation 
Tho Scandinavian-American Society started 
the first of a series of exchanges with the North 
European conn tiles, but without so definite 
n schedule qa those just mentioned In 1910 
the Society received a gift of $100,000, and 
will latci receive ns legatee a still larger sum, 
for encouragement of educational intercourse 
The organization was chartered in 1911 as tho 
Scandinnvian-Amcrican Foundation 

Through the agreement of the Camegio 
Pence: Endowment wAh the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, the former is to send to Japan in 
alternate ycais beginning in 1912-1913, a dis¬ 
tinguished American representative of scholar¬ 
ship or publiolife, to spend six oi eight months 
ana to receive fiom the endowment an honor¬ 
arium of $5000, and the latter ia to aend in 
alternate ycais a scholar, scientist, or man of 
affairs, to spend a like period and to bo paid 
by tho Japanese government. Tho program 
of the Japanese lecturer in 1911-1912. which 
may be changed year by ycai, included public 
lectures and addresses aa well as formal lectures 
nt six univcisilica Biown, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkina, Illinois, Minnesota, and Virginia 
Somewhat less formal and exact intcrchongG 
of services exists between the University of 
QtiUingcn on the ana hand and the University 
of Chicago and the Germanistio Society of 


Chicago on the other. Cooperative work 
in astronomy is cairiad on by the universities 
of Michigan and La Plata through the appoint¬ 
ment of the same man ns director of the ob- 
scivatarics of the two institutions.' K. C. B, 

See Rhodes Scholarships. 

References: — 

Annual Reports of Ihe Commissioner of Education, 1010. 
I, 150; 1011, I, 201. 

Annual Report af the President of Columbia Unmer&ilu 
IffOO, 24 u 

Annual JJojjarfa of the President of the Carncoie Foundn- 
lion/or (he AdunnccmeiU of I'enchinff, 1996. pp, 4G-49: 
190D. pp 45-57; 1010, pp. 35-30, 1011, pp, 30-40. 

UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES.— 

Sec Woukehs' Educational Association, 

UPDIKE, WILKINS (1784-1859). — One 
of tho founders of the Rhode Island public 
school system, He received hia education 
in the ill strict schools and at an academy at 
Plainfield, Conn Although engaged in publio 
life, lie devoted much time to educational 
matters nnd was one of the founders of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 

W. a. M, 

UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY. FAYETTE, 
IOWA — Organized in 1864 as Fayette Semi¬ 
nars under the Iowa Conference of the Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Cliuich. In 1868 the incor¬ 
poration changed its form to that of Upper 
Iowa University. The work sinco tho first 
has beon organized into an academy and tho 
College of Liberal Arts. In 1867 the com¬ 
mercial school waa appended which later was 
changed into the depai tment of commerce of 
the Academy Dcp ait meats of inuaic, elocu¬ 
tion and oratory, and painting wore latei added 
ns allied departments of the college. The 
college campus covcis ten acids of ground 
nnd is the site of the seven buildings of the 
college. The college has an endowment fund 
of 5242,000 The entrance requirements aro 
fifteen units, Tho college of Liberal Arts 
1 iq 3 eleven separate departments, with a teach¬ 
ing staff oi twenty The registration f ot 1910- 
1011 was three hundred and sixty-fivo 

R W, C. 

UPPER SENEGAL. — See Fuench Colo¬ 
nies, Education in. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL, ENGLAND — 
See Ghammah Schools; Public Schools 

UPSALA COLLEGEj KENILWORTH, N J. 

— Sec Luthbuan Cmnicii and Education. 

UPSALA, UNIVERSITY OF, SWEDEN 

— Permission was obtained to found a uni¬ 
versity nt Upsalo, by King Eiic XIII in 1419, 
but no action was taken until 1477 when Arch¬ 
bishop UUsson and the bishops and clergy of 
Sweden, obtained a bull from Sixtus IV to 
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establish a H/urfiuni ycnerah on the model 
of Bologna The university piivilcges were 
granted by tlic Archbishop imd Stcn Slure, 
the Regent of Sweden. It is probable thnt the 
neighboring Gorman universities, c g Cologne 
and Rostock, were token ns direct models 
rather than Bologna The institution did 
notj however, meet with success; in the 
sixteenth century it was torn by rcLigioua 
disputes and was closed in 15S0 On the es¬ 
tablishment of Protestantism, tha University 
was leopened in 1505 with I acuities of theol¬ 
ogy and philosophy, Ita real prop css dates 
from the time of Gnstavua Adolphus, who 
furnished it with a library and endowments 
A new constitution, which was drawn up in 
1C55 and was in force until 1852, practically 
made the University entirely autonomous 
The most famous alumni and teachers con¬ 
nected with the University have been Linnneug 
(1707-1778), the botanist; and Eric Gustav 
Goijcr (1783-1847), historian, philoaoplici, 
poet, and musician, The university library 
contains the only extant innnusciipt of Ullilas > 
translation of the Bible, The present organi¬ 
zation dates from 1852 There arc now main¬ 
tained the following faculties, theology; law; 
medicine; philosophy with (a) section m hu¬ 
manities, and (5) section in mathematics and 
science The building dates in large part 
from the seventeenth century, but among 
lcccnt additions arc the Chcinicum (1904) and 
Phy si cum (1008), The students are oiganiacd 
into “nations" according to the piovincca 
from which they arc drawn. The 11 nations ,p 
have their own houses find oi gamzntiona for 
sociqI purposes, and may be compared with 
the American fraternities. The enrollment 
in 1001 waa 2201, more than 1400 students 
being in the faculty of philosophy 

See Sweden, Education in, 

References J — 

Annehstedi, C l/pstda t/mvem/e/a Ihstoria (Up- 
Btiln, 1877-1000.) 

Jlft7icria, HanJLueh der gsUhTten 1 Veit, "Vol. I (SLrnss- 
burg, 1011.) 

Tuwinci, C. F. CfriiDorjiCiei of (he World, (Now York, 
1011 ) 

E/psuffl LbmieriafNa AnsKrift (Upsiila, Binco 1SQ0) 

URINALS —See LATniNEB. 

URSULINES —See Convent Schools; 
Teaching Oimena of the Catholic Chuiich. 

URUGUAY, EDUCATION IN — General 
Conditions and History — The Republic of 
Umguay (Republic Oriental del Uruguay) 
is tlie smallest of the independent nations of 
South America, its area being less than 73,000 
square miles, the population, as estimated 
m December, 1010, was 1,112,000 of which 
a large proportion, nearly one third, was con¬ 
centrated in tho dcpaitment of Montevideo 
Of the entire population about 200,000 arc 
immigrants of various European nationalities; 


the OOOjOOO remainder me native Spaniards 
and Indians. 

The Spaniards landed on the shoics na 
early as 1515 mid founally Look possession, 
of the country in the name of the King of 
Spain, but the indomitable couiago of the 
natives prevented any extensive colonization, 
and it was not until 1024 that the fiist of the 
present ccnteis of population was founded 
The country was claimed as part of the Span¬ 
ish Viccroyalty of Rio do la Plata and sub¬ 
sequently wns n province of Brazil In 1S2S 
after obstinate struggles independence waa 
achieved; there followed a period of internal 
strife which ended in 1875, since which time 
the country baa enjoyed repose and has made 
great social and industrial progress, 

The first school, in this territory of which 
there is lccord was established at Montevideo 
by tho Franciscans in 1744 tha Jesuits soon 
after opened a college which waa maintained 
until then expulsion from the country in 1707. 
In 1705 el school for girls waa established by 
a woman of distinguished family. 

The first movement toward papular educa¬ 
tion was made by the LnncasLciinn Bociety 
which was founded in 1821, and which not 
only excited public interest by discussion and 
publications but opened a free school for boys, 
A grammar of the Spanish language prepnied 
by the director of this school, Seflor JosG CaLala 
Codina, was used in the public schools of 
rugurty down to 1850. 

Soon after independence was achieved, the 
republican government (May 10, 1827) or¬ 
dered the establishment of n Bchool in the chief 
places of each department and at the same 
time appointed a central board of school 
inspectors. The practical results of this early 
measure wcic few, and in 1847 the Institute of 
Public Instruction was organized to develop 
the work. Thig body issued general ducctions 
for the control of the elate schools, for the 
selection and appointment of teachers, and 
the choice of LexLbooka Unclci tins impetus 
schools multiplied for n while, but gradually 
declined from want of resources Tho civil 
and foieign wars of 18C3-1SC4 put an end 
to progress. The revival of the interest was 
due to Seflor Jose Pedro Varela, inspector of 
the schools of Montevideo, who m 1808 or¬ 
ganized a society of popular education which 
heartily supported his efToils Tho draft 
of an education law picpaied by Soiior Ymela 
was successfully cairied through tho legislature) 
in 1877 and is the basis of the present system 
of primary instruction 

Present System —The central control of 
primary education is vested in a national in¬ 
spector who is assisted by n amah advisory 
council, forming at picsenfc n division in tlia 
ministry of industry and public instruction. 
In each of the civil department a of the country 
there is an education commission and n de¬ 
partmental inspector charged with the diicc- 
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tion of primary schools and icpoiting annually 
to tho central authority. Two normal schools 
arc maintained at Montevideo, one for men, 
the other for women, find the law inquires 
that a primary school shall be established in 
every community having fifty childicn of 
school age, Thiec grades of primary schools, 
elementary, intermediate, and higher, arc 
recognized, the pro gram -of studies is exten¬ 
sive, including besides the three elementary 
brandies, drawing, composition, grammar, and 
rhetoric, geography and history (especially 
of Uruguay), civics, ethics and ldigion, book¬ 
keeping, algebra, and gcoiuctiy, elements of 
physiology, hygiene, natural histoiy, and agn- 
culture, gymnastics, and singing. In the 
B-chools far girls cutting aiul sewing (hand and 
machine) aie included, It was not expected 
that this elaborate progiam should be generally 
adopted; but simply that the law should 
authorize studies of a high school guide wher¬ 
ever local support wqs adequate for such a 
courso. 

Notwithstanding the liberal conception of 
primary or popular education embodied in 
the law, tho intciest languished until a very 
recent time. The government inspector of 
schools, Dr. Abel J Perez, in Jiia lcport for 
1906, notes u marked advance in Hue. icspeet, 
indicated in paiticulni by the education bills 
loceivmg support in the legislature. Since 
that yoar there has been decided progress 
in thu provision and conduct of public schools 
This is shown by appropriations enabling 
aclcoted teachers to study modem methods 
in foreign countries; by tho improvement and 
extension, of the normal school training, and 
by government appropriations to aid communi¬ 
ties in building and equipping achoolhouacri 

The law of 1877 authorized compulsory edu¬ 
cation whevever the conditions made this 
possible, but little attention hns been paid 
to this clause Duiing the present session a 
bill was presented to tho legislature by tho 
Departmental Committee of Montevideo and 
endorsed by the municipal board of education, 
providing lot compulsory education in that 
dcpai tuient; the mcnama commands strong 
support and its passage seems assured 
Measures have also been taken for the es¬ 
tablishment of a special school foi backwnid 
children, the organization of school hygiene, 
and the medical inspection of schools Under 
the dncction of the chief inspector the depart¬ 
mental inspection of schools is vigorously 
mam tamed The location and value or cvciy 
school building, and the professional status 
of every tcaohcr, arc now annunlly reported, 
and decided advance has been made in both 
respects duiing the lnsL half decade, In 1906 
there wove 619 public schools enrolling 57,638 
pupils, in 1010 tho number of public schools 
Was 793 and the enrollment 74,717. This 
numbci was equivalent to 34 per cent or the 
school population estimated nt 218,933 chil¬ 


dren 6 to 14 years of age. The number of 
pupila in the 300 piivale schools, 2 e, 20,443, 
brings tho total enrollment to 05,160 or 43 per 
cent of the school population The new school 
buildings for which piovision was made in 1010 
were intended to accommodate 20,000 addi¬ 
tional pupils. The public schools arc all under 
government inspection and naturally reach 
higher efficiency than the uninspected private 
schools The latter arc found chiefly in the 
cities, and ate largely diiccted by the leligious 
ordcis Of the public schools GG2 out of a 
total of 793 reported were rural; the latter arc, 
however, generally small ungraded schools, 
and their total enrollment was only 28,808 as 
against 45,000 in tho urban schools The 
teaching force of the public schools numbered 
1502, of whom 109 were men, 1403 womon. 
The general aveinge of salaries was, foi men, 
§47.61 a month; foi women, $40 76. Of the 
men teachers, all but twenty-five hod either 
state or nonnal school diplomns, and of the 
women teachers, all but 160. 

The expenditure for public schools in 1010 
reached the sum of §1,119,067,72, which wuh 
equivalent to $14 04 per capita of enrollment 
and to §20 OS per capita of avoingo attendance 
The general government meets [ibovc one 
third of the expense, and departmental re¬ 
sources the remamdei. 

Tho department of Montevideo supplies 
nearly one thiid of the pupils in all public 
schools, 23,041 of the 74,777 reported in 1910. 
The schools of the city are giadcd, nnd include 
infant nnd higher pi unary sohools, and also even¬ 
ing schools loi adults, Montevideo has taken 
the lead m provision for vocational training, 
the latest addition to its facilities bcin^ an 
industrial school organized by a private oiLizeii, 
m which women arc taught dressmaking, 
millinery| embroidery, and other feminine 
accomplishments, The school will be free 
of expense to the pupils, the founder having 
given the building and provided teachcia 
and all necessary appliances. 

Evening classes for adults which aie found 
in all the cities were attended in 1910 by 2321 
pupils There were also 3180 children under 
the charge of the national hoard nt chanties, 
nnd 2280 military recruits receiving instruc¬ 
tion These parliculms show thc^ purpose 
of making elementary education universal in 
the TcpuWic » 

The secondary schools of the country are 
chiefly private, and theii courses of instruction 
and standards arc regulated by the requi lenient a 
for Admission to the umvovnity, the military 
school, and the theological seminaries 

The University of Montevideo comprises 
faculties of law mul social science, medicine 
and mathemntics, n school of commerce, a 
veterinary school and cluneal institute nnd 
laboratories The university preparatory 
school is the highest school of speondnry gindc 
in the republic. At Montevideo there are 
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nlao el school of arts unci trades providing for 
about 180 students, and a military college 
registering forty-bix students, both supported 
by the strite. 

The facilities for education at the capital 
include the National Library comprising 
47,500 volumes and nearly 10,000 manusci ipts, 
and the National Museum The latter coni' 
prises n pedagogical museum and library of 
great value to teachers 

Uruguay is essentially an agricultural coun¬ 
try, and a Rural Association has been oi gamzed 
ivInch among other activities seeks to piomote 
ngriculUnal education In faotory centers 
provision is being madcfoi technical education, 
and snnitaiy regulations arc rapidly being 
enforced in populous centers, T S. 
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dc i/i^rirccidn •primarxa Metnona — por cl Doctor 
Abel O Perez, Inspector nncionnl, (Monte¬ 
video, annual, latest, 1011 ) 

Roptihlicn Oriental del Uruguay. Jmpccc\6n nncionaf 
dc l priniana — DircccuSn Qencral dc l jirmmria 
Analca dc insiruccio pmnaria Published monthly 
(Montevideo) 

DireccnSn (jcncral da inj/ruccidn primnna, La 

inu/rHccidii piildiea jironona m la repu-bhea ori¬ 
ental del Uruguay Noticia c&crilu, para fa Exposi- 
eidn- mlcrnacional dv Turin da 10U (Monte¬ 
video, 1011 ) 

ItouBTAN, IIoNontf nnd Pena, C. M de La 

Repubhea Oriental del Uruguay cn la ExpaaiciSn 
Umi'ereal Colombiano dc Cbicapo, (Montevideo, 
1B93.) 

USAGE, IN LANGUAGE, —Seo Eng¬ 
lish Usage, 

USHER, — The usual term for a second or 
assistant master in a school till the later part 
or the eighteenth century It is a corruption, 
of the word 0sticiriii8 t a doorkeeper, appear¬ 
ing very often with an II prefixed, notably 
in the title of the second master of Winchester 
College, in the Statutes made by William or 
Wykeham in 1400, probably repeating those 
of 1332, Ostiarius is not classical Latin for 
doorkeeper, janitor being the word in use 
The Ostiarius was the last but one of the seven 
orders recognized in Ihe early chinch, ranking 
next after subdeacon. When or how tho door¬ 
keeper passed into an educational officer, or 
whether the name wns merely imposed on tho 
assistant master by way of analogy, has not 
yet been ascertained. The earliest name for 
an assistant muster appears to have been 
Vice-monitor, which is the title used in the 
thirteenth century statutes, c, 1274, Tor 
grammar schools at Oxfoid, which wcic al¬ 


ready said to be antiquated, in the statutes 
of St Alban's School in 1310, nnd m the school 
documents at Canterbury in 1314 and 1321. 
The earliest instance of the use of the word 
ostiarius instead of vice-monitor is in the ac¬ 
counts foi the year 1300 of the graminaT school 
attached Lo Merton College, Oxfoid, when one 
half-penny was paid for the “ dica " or fee 
of the usher for one term as against 4rf paid for 
gf schnlagc " (scolagio), being the fee of the 
inns ter. 

In the statutes of St. Alban's Grammar 
School made in 1309 we meet with an usher 
(//ostiarius) and vicc-moniLor and an under- 
ushcr, and it is somewhat difficult ta make out 
their exact positions At Canterbury School 
in 1311 the ostiarius is a pupil teacher but ap¬ 
pears to be holding the same office as one who 
is culled viec-monitor in 1314, For ono 
Richard Hull was on December 17, 1311, ex¬ 
communicated by Lho master for an assault 
on John the Plumber, his usher nnd scholar 
(oflfiamis nosh i cl scoforU), The common law 
a^ well as the ecclesiastical courts and a jury 
of denes and laymon found that the school¬ 
master by ancient custom summoned delin¬ 
quents by lua usher (o&firrmiff) to appear in 
hia coutL, the school In 1314 a scholar of the 
school was summoned for hindering the vice- 
monitor and his scholars from their public 
teaching ami violently assaulting Master 
Walter, fc|io vice-moniLor, whose title shows 
he was already an M A In a subsequent enso 
against the rival school m SL Martin's, 
Canterbury* a jury found that the school¬ 
master of St Martin's was limited by ancient 
custom to thirteen grammar scholars and the 
muster of Canterbury School had the right of 
visitation in person ot by deputy to Bee that 
tho custom wns observed When the usher 
or midcr-moiiitoi {Ilostianus su&niomtor) of 
Canterbury School thus visited for the muster, 
the scholars of St Martin's used to hide 
themselves so as to leave only the lawful num¬ 
ber of thirteen visible, and thig wuR established 
as part of the ancient custom, i c, at least sixty 
years old, The records of this school seem to 
allow that the usher wns a good deal older 
than our first acquaintance with Jiim in tho 
Merton records, In those records in 1347 and 
134S we find the assistant of Master John of 
Cornwall, the master who introduced con¬ 
struing Latin into English ins lend of into 
French into tho English grammar echoolB, 
regularly called rf his Hostiarius " and paid two 
and one half a term when the master received 
10s for five boys and the term vice-monitor 
disappears. 

It ia somewhere about tho fifteenth century 
that the word usher is first found in English, In a 
Nominate or Word Book (WnglU's yocabutanss) 
we find among the names of dignitaries (r.e. 
officers) of clerks, next to master and pedagogue 
which are treated as synonyms, n hie osfinrius 
an uasohor, 11 clearly allowing that the purely 
005 
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ecclesiastical use of t-he word had given way regiatrationa m the shorter courses was 1396 
to its purely educational use. in 1911-1912 Excluding the shorter course 

In the (so-called) Edward VI schools, the registrations the enrollment was 970. 
charters did not prescribe any salaries to tho L t E Y 

master and usher, but left this to the governors. 

Usually, the proportion was settled at two- UTAH, STATE OF.— Organized ns a 
thirds of the net income to the master and tcnitory by Congress, m 1B50, and admitted 
one tlurd to the usher This seems to have been as the forty-fifth state, in 1890. It ia located 

regarded as a rule where no sum was elated in the Western division, and has a land area 

Oddly enough, wc find in the earliest school of 82,184 square miles In size it is one third 

lists preserved at Winchester, beginning in larger than the six New England states com- 

1063, that the title Hwham/s had been dropped tuned. For administrative purposes the state 

The master ia called Ludvma piatcr and the is divided into twenty-seven counties and five, 
usher llypodidasculus oi more gcncially cities, and the counties are in turn divided 
Pedciffogns , and it was not till 1806 that the into ono or more school districts. In 1910 

old title of Hosliarms was revived. Yet until Utah had a total population of 373,351, and 

that time at both Winches tci and Eton, usher an average density of population of 4 6 per 
waa the term commonly used in English In Square mile. 

a controversy about salaries which arose in Educational History, — Salt Lake Valley 
1732 ib was expressly stated that the usher was settled by Brigham Young, with his first 
had risen considerably in rank compmed with band of pioneers, in July, 1847, A provisional 
that assigned to him by the statutes Peiliaps government was soon organized, and a tcin- 
however the usher of Winchester or of fl Eaton tonal government was created by Congress 
Schoole ,J wag a title which, used technically, in 1350, The assembly of the provisional 
still commanded respect The title generally government, early in 1850, passed an net 
lind fallen into disrepute, owing no doubt to to incoiporate the Univcisifcy of Deaeict, and 
the multiplication of private schools, in which this act was approved by the territorial 
the assistant masters were nobodics hired on legislature the following yeai, An annual 
any terms to do the dnidgery of the school appropriation of S6000 was granted the new 
and especially to look after the boys in play- university, bom " of great hopes and small 
time, a duty which at public schools was left resources." In Novembci, 1850, the pro¬ 
to tlac boys themselves, (Sec Qlwei Gold- jmratory dcpiutnumt of tbe university waa 
smith, The Bee) From 1805 onward, the opened In October, 1851, tho tcnitorml 
term second master began to be used in- legislature authorized the Chancellor and 
stead of usher at Winchester Thcnco it has the Regents of the university to appoint 
spread to nil the grammar schools, till now & superintendent of primary schools, to bo 

usher is an obsolete term. It is still kept up under tlicir supervision and control, and to 

in the title of a club of assistant musters called report to them In December, 1854. Ciovcinoi 

" the TJ. U " or United Ushcis, But its mem- Brigham Young called the attention of the 
bers, though they may apply the title to them- legislature to the need of more schools and 
Helves in joafc, would not thank anybody who longei terms, as well as schools of higher grade 
called them ushers in sober earnest A F. L. in the principal towns, and this same month 

the tenitoiml legislntmc enacted the first 
UTAH, THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE general school law. The Chancellor and 
OF, LOGAN, UTAH —Founded in 1SSB Regents were directed to appoint a Territorial 
through the acceptance by the Legislative Superintendent of Common Schools; county 
Assembly of the Morrill law passed by Con- courts were directed to subdivide theii coim- 
gress in 1862 As now organized there are ties into school districts, to appoint county 
maintained six " Schools,"—agriculture, agri- boards of examiners, to examine tencheis, and 
cultural engineering, home economics, me- to make an annual report to the temtOTial 
ahanic, arts, commerce, and general science, superintendent, and the voters of each dia- 
The degree of B.S is given upon completion trict were permitted to volo any district tax 
of any of these courses, excepting Mechanic they might agree upon, in district meeting. 
Arts, where the work is of high school grade. The Territorial Superintendent was in turn to 
A piepamlory department is mninlniued, report to the Regents, and they to tho legifila- 
Thc Agricultural Experiment Station ia co- turc. This net gnve ahnpo and legal form to 
ordinate wiLli the various schools The govern- the school system of the territory, and con- 
ment of tho college is vested in a board of turned in force for many years. By 1862 
trustees of thirteen members appointed by the there wcie sixty-two schools in the tern- 
governoi, for a term of four years, with the tory, with forty-three male and fifty-nine 
approval of the state senate. female teachers employed, and 2301 pupils 

Four years of high school work are now re- enrolled, 
quired for admission to college courses. The In 1865 there was an ncl to amend and con- 
iaculty numbers seventy-three members of aohdnte the school law, but this was super- 

all milks The total attendance, including seded in 1860 by another act which continued 
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the old system, but which added county 
superintendents, to bo elected by the people 
every ( two years, and made the Territorial 
Superintendent elective by the legislature, 
instead of appointive by the regents, as before, 

A 1 per cent district tax was now inquired, 
and districts were permitted to vote additional 
taxation for school buildings, up to three mills, 
In ISG7 the university, which up to this tune 
had had rather n nominal existence, was re¬ 
organized ns a kind of a commercial college, 
and in 1800 the normal department was 
oiEftiuzed, In 1368 a law defined common 
schools ns publicly organized schools, and 
forbade the granting of any public funds to a 
private school, or to any school not under the 
direction of the district trustees. In 1874 
a tcmtorial appropriation of $15,000 a year 
was made, and this appropriation marked 
the beginning of territorial and state aid, 
and had an excellent effect in stimulating both 
local taxation and the gradual development of 
free schools The year 1675, when the first 
grants wcic made, has been designated as the 
date of the awakening of q new interest in 
education in the tcrntaiy 
In 1670 another new school 1 /lw was enacted, 
This continued most of the features of the 
earlier legislation, but made the Territorial 
Superintendent of Schools elective by tho 
people, instead of by the legislature, and 
changed tha title to that of Territorial Super¬ 
intendent of District Schools, The proceeds 
of a tax on railroads was added to the funds 
for the benefit of common schools In 167S 
the annual appropriation was superseded by a 
territorial school tax of three nulls, to be dis¬ 
tributed on census This further aided the 
district schools to reduce or to eliminate their 
tuition ohargea, though it was not until I860 
that the schools were finally made free. In 
1884 another amended school law was enacted, 
and an ex officio textbook commission created 
For some years, at about this tunc, Utah and 
tho national government were in conflict, and 
in 1637 the so-called Edmunds-Tucker law, 
onactcd by Congress, abolished the office of 
Tcrntoiinl Superintendent of Schools, and 
instead directed tho superior court of Utah 
to appoint a Commissioner of Schools foi tho 
territory This offico and an appointed 
official continued up to the beginning of state¬ 
hood in 1896 In 1BB9 the State Agricultural 
College waa > established at Lognn In 1890 
a. new, revised, and much enlarged school 
law was enacted, which finally made provision 
for free common schools foi all by providing 
for a territorial tax, county taxation, and dis¬ 
trict taxation for schools, and declared that 
they should be free to all children of school 
ngc. 

In 1806 Utah was admitted ns n state, and 
the new state constitution mado somewhat 
detailed provision for a uniform and free state 
school system. The general control and supei- 


vision of the public school system was vested 
in a State Hoard of Education; the clcclivo 
office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was established, institutions for 
the deaf, dumb, and blind were established: 
and both the legislature and the State Board 
of Education weic prohibited from piescribing 
textbooks for use in the common schools, 
Only minor changes were made in the Bchool 
law for same yenrs 

Beginning about ten years Qgo, and continu¬ 
ing since, a number of important cducftLional 
laws have been enacted which have materially 
changed and strengthened the school system 
of tho state. In 1903 tho free textbooks and 
supplies law was enacted. In 1905 the County 
boards of examiners were abolished, nnd 
uniform state questions and grading for all 
examinations for teachers' certificates, by n 
State Boaid of Examiners, were hubati tilted; 
state aid to poor districts was begun; and ft 
law, under which counties may abolish all 
disLnets, and create instead only one county 
school district, with the same powers Q3 cities 
of the second class, was enacted. In 1907 n 
Stnta Library-Gymnasium Commission wqb 
created, the recognition of graduates of ap¬ 
proved normal schools elsewhere was per¬ 
mitted, Icnchera' institutes' boards of control 
were created; a state coursc-of-study com¬ 
mission was provided for, provision was made 
for instruction in sanitation in the elementary 
schools; a public school library fund, and a 
state libraiy for tho blind, weic established; 
Qnd the creation of a teachers' retirement fund 
was permitted in the ciLics In 1909 the atate 
aid to poor districts was increased to provide 
a total of $ 150; district taxation was increased 
from seven and one half to ten mills, all 
teachers, after 1011, if of less than three years' 
experience, were required to be graduates of 
a four-year high school, a schoolhouse con¬ 
struction supervision law was enacted; and 
a new state textbook commission was created, 
In 1011 it state high school tax was provided, 
a county high school law was passed, nnd a law 
was passed requiring an annual physical ex¬ 
amination of all school ohildroll, ana permitting 
the appointment of school physicians. 

Present School System,—At the head of 
the present school system of Utah is n SLalc 
Board of Education, and a State Superintend¬ 
ent of Public Ins true Lion. This Board 1ms 
general control and supervision or the schools 
of tlio state; is also chniecd with the duty of 
establishing libraries and gymnasiums; may 
appoint ft Eecrctnry to assist in such w F ork; 
and may call m additional expert help when 
needed, paying for such from the board's 
contingent fund. The State Board appoints 
assistant state examiners to conduct the 
examinations for lcnohcra J certificntoa, and 
grants certificates to those whom the exami¬ 
ners approve; appoints a High School Inspec¬ 
tor, to assist it in examining nnd approving 
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schools for state-aid grants, and also pre¬ 
scribes the course of study for high schools, 
and appoints two county superintendents 
to assist the state superintendent and the 
principal of the normal school in the prepara¬ 
tion of a coursa of study for the elementary 
schools. To avoid the constitutional prohi¬ 
bition ns to the selection of uniform text pooka 
by the legislature or the State Earn cl of Edu¬ 
cation j a State Textbook Commission has 
been created, which meets nnd selects text¬ 
books, for five-year periods. 

The State Superintendent is elected by the 
people for fom-ycnr terms. Ho is charged 
with the ndmimstintion of the state school 
system, and is given general, business super¬ 
vision. He may investigate any matter le- 
1 a ting to schools; decides conti over ted ques¬ 
tions in school law, and makes rulings, his 
decisions and rulings having the force or law, 
until set aside by the courts; prints a. summary 
of his rulings and decisions, and the Compiled 
school laws, holds no annual convention of 
oity and county superintendents; and makes 
a biennial report to the governor With 
the aecretaTy of the State Board of Health 
nnd an arcliitcot appointed by the governoi. 
the State Superintendent must pass upon and 
approvo ail schoolliouse plana for new con- 
atruotion or for alterations costing ovei $1000. 

For each county there is a county supei- 
mtendont, appointed or elected, for a two- 
year term, In counties organized under the 
old, or district system, the county superin¬ 
tendent is elected by the people, but in coun¬ 
ties organized as a single school district, under 
a county bond of education, the county 
superintendent is appointed by the county 
board, Any county having 2500 school 
census children, outaulc of fust and second 
class cities, may be elected into a county school 
district of the first class, with ft county board 
of education of five, elected by the people, 
one from each election piccinct in tlio county, 
In snail the elected county supennfcendency 
ceases to exist, and the county board ap¬ 
points a supcimtendcnt and n clerk, mid has 
the same general powers in the county as a 
city school hoaLd in a city of the second class, 
A number ol counties have voted to adopt 
this plan. Oaa county is arganhecl into two 
school ( districts, with two county boards of 
education, and hence has two appointed 
county superintend ents, Cities of the firat 
and second class, of which there aie five, arc 
under city boards of education and city 
superintendents, and are independent of the 
county organization, The county supci- 
mtendent, whether appointed oi elected, has 
general supervision of schools outside of the 
cities, must vi&ifc ench school twice each year; 
makes a detailed report to the State Super¬ 
intendent on each teacher visited, meets the 
district school officers, inspects their records 
and advises with. them, decides contvo verted 


questions, aces that the instruction required 
by law is given in the schools, holds, with 
the concurrence of the State Superintendent 
and the Principal of the Normal School, a 
county teachers' institute, of from two to ten 
days, acta as nil agent for the State Board of 
Education in giving examinations foi touchers' 
certificates, acts as a member of each high 
school board in the county; and makes an 
annual report to the State Superintendent 

Each county forms a single common school 
or a single high school district, unless sub¬ 
divided by the Board of County Commissioners. 
This boftid may also consolidate school dis¬ 
tricts. For each common school district 
three trustees are elected, one each year for a 
three-year term This board has general 
charge, dhcctioii! and management of the 
schools of the district, is charged with the 
care of school piopeity; may levy an annual 
tax of 1 per cent for textbooks and current 
expenses; and must make nn annual report to 
the County Superintendent, and to the people 
in annual district meeting, Cities arc gov¬ 
erned by hoards of education, and each city 
electa its city superintendent, end manages Us 
schools independently. Each city also adopts 
ita own textbooks, outlines its own course of 
study, examines ita oxvn teachers, and levies its 
own taxes, 

School Support —On ita admission, tho 
state received not only the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections, reserved in 1850, but the 
second and thirty-second also, in each con¬ 
gressional township, for common schools,— 
(i total of 6,007,226 cicrea Much of this land 
is as yet of hut little value, though a permanent 
fund or over one and a half million dollars hna 
so far been built up, A number of specific 
grants for educational institutions wcic also 
made to tile state nt Lhe time of its admission, 
(See National Goveunment and Educa¬ 
tion J Taxation, however, is the chief sup¬ 
port of the schools A gencjfll state tax of 
tluee mills is levied foi common schools, a 
county tax up to four mills, ns estimated to ho 
needed by the County Superintendent, may 
be levied by the County Commissioners: 
and district trustees may levy an additional 
distnefc lax, up to ten mil Is, with the possibility 
of the taxpayeie voting an additional two mills 
of special tax In order to secure n general 
seven months' school in tho state, the legisla¬ 
ture has recently made a special appropriation 
to be gi anted to those districts which have 
levied at least seven mills of district tax, and 
in counties which have levied the Tull four mills, 
and in such amounts to each disLrict as will 
bring the district's total funds up to $450 for 
the ycM, 

Teachers and Training — The state em¬ 
ployer!, at last leparL, 2448 teachers. Of these, 
1066 weie normal school gmdual.es, 1311 had 
had some professional tmining, and 71 had 
lmd no professional training of any kind. 
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Beginning in 1011, till persona, except those 
having had at least three years of successful 
experience m teaching, must file evideneo of 
having lmd a four years’ high school course, 
or its equivalent, heroic being admitted to the 
county Lcncheis' examinations, and an exami¬ 
nation in psychology and the history oT edu¬ 
cation is then inquired of such. The answers 
given ill the wnLton test, together with the 
county superintendent's visitation report, 
determine the lesult All teachers must also 
bo certified to ns being of good moral chnractoi, 
and freo from infectious and hereditary disease. 
For the training of future teachers, a state 
normal school is maintained in connection 
with the State University, and a branch state 
normal .school is also maintained in the south¬ 
ern part of the state. A tcachcm' institute 
of ten days each ycai must be maintained for 
each county, eithor Singly 01 jointly, but any 
comity may hold ton one-day institutes in¬ 
stead of a continuous session. Male and 
female tcncheis must be paid the same salary 
for the sumo service Any city may establish 
a teachers 1 rotiiemcufc law, though on a con¬ 
tributory basis. 

Educational Conditions —The educational 
conditions in Utah aio good. The population 
is spaisOj but half or it is collected in the five 
ciLies and in a number of little towns. The 
illiteracy in the state is very low. The people 
arc n thrifty and a piovident class, who believe 
in education and good schools, One fifth of 
the total population is foreign born, but this 
element consists largely of English, Scotch, 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes There arc 
almost no negroes in the state, The schools 
follow a uniform course of study, based on 
uniform textbooks, which arc provided free 
to all elementary school pupils All children 
must be examined as to their physical condi¬ 
tion each year by the teachers, but any born d 
mQy employ a school physician to do this, 
instead Instruction in morals, sanitation, and 
the cause of disease must be given m all 
schools, and all schools must bo taught in 
the English language Kindcignrtcna mny be 
established by any city, 01 any first-class county 
district. The hbrniy and gj^nmasiuin bonid is 
doing good work in cstnblisliing public libinnes 
and town gymnasiums, and the school librnry 
is also being developed lapidly, 

Secondary Education. — In 1900 there were 
only five high schools in tho state, but by 1910 
theic were thnty-thicc. In 1011 a numbei 
of high school laws were passed, which will 
further stimulate the development of these 
schools Under theso laws, caah county is 
made a high school district, subject to division 
into two or more high school districts, a state 
high school tax of one half n mill is added, to 
be distributed on attendance to the hiph schools 
approved by the state high school inspector, 
and local taxation, up to five mills, is also per¬ 
mitted. The Church of Latter-day Saints also 


maintains a number of secondary schools at 
different points in Utah 
Higher and Special Education —The Uni- 
varsity of Utah (q,v ), at Salt Lake City, and 
Llie Agricultural College of Utah (q v), nt 
Logan, stand at the head of the public school 
system of the state. The university includes 
the State Normal School and tho StaLc School 
of Mines, aiul also offeis special couiscs m law 
and medicine To finance these institutions 
properly, the legislature of 1011 provided that 
28 per cent of all the state’s revenues, not in¬ 
cluding the common school nnd high school 
taxes, should be set aside foi tlioh support, 
to be divided in the following pioportions' 
to the state Uiuveisity and the State Normal 
School, G4 43 poi cent, to the Agricultural 
College, 28.34 per cent, and to Lho brunch 
state normal school, 7.23 per cent Tho 
Brigham Young Univeisity (g v ), nt Provo, 
an institution maintained by the Latter-day 
Saints, offeis collegiate mstiuction, nnd also 
maintains a Teachers College far the training 
of teachers for Lhe tliiity church high schools, 
maintained in Utah, Idaho, and Arizona 
Tho state also maintains the Utah School 
for the Blind, and the Utah School for the 
Deaf, both located at Ogden. The national 
land-grant endowments also provide foi a 
state school for tho feeble-minded, but such 
has not yet been established E. P C T 
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UTAH, UNIVERSITY OF, SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH — Organized in 1850 by the first 
legislative assembly ns tho University of the 
State of Deseiet. During tho first fifteen 
yenia, tho university had n chequered career, 
owing to the long distance fiom the railroad 
and telegraph, and the lack of means, but in 
1S67 it was reopened as a business college, ond 
two ycais later, a refiiilm college course was 
offered, together with a normal course for the 
preparation or teachers. In 18S4 the legis¬ 
lature gave the institution power to confei 
degrees In 1892 the name " University of 
Descict" was changed to " Univcrnity of 
Utah if In April. 1894, tho Sait Luke Litoiary 
and Scientific Association, an educational 
organization of Utah, which lias been main¬ 
tained for over fifty veais by the Mormon 
Church, endowed a chair of geology to the 
amount of sixty thousand dollars, In 1S04 
the University received n giant from Congress 
of sixty acres of land on the Fort Douglas 
Military Ilcseivation, immediately east of 
Salt Lake City, on condition that the institu¬ 
tion should occupy tho new site. In 1004 
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the general government added to this gift 
an adjoining thirty-two acres. In 1899 the 
state legislature appropnated $200,000 foi the 
erection of buildings. And since 11 tat lime they 
have added over $400,000 By alnw of 1011, 
the University' receives 64 43 per cent of 
28 per cent of the state levy of font mills. 

The University is constituted by law the 
head of the public school system of TJtnh At 
present it comprises five schools; those of 
Arts and Sciences, of Education, of Mines, 
of Medicine and of Law Applicants for ad¬ 
mission must have completed the equivalent 
of a full high school couisc of foui years. 
The University is now offering giaduate 
courses, leading to the degrees of M.A, M.S , 
and M,S, in Engineering The faculty con¬ 
sists of forty piofessors, associate professors, 
and assistant piofessors, besides lecturers, in- 
sLmetors, and assistants A thousand students 
arc registered annually, and in tho summci 
school 1100 are in attendance, most of whom 
arc teachers from western cities Dr Joseph 
T. Kingsbury is president. 

UTENSILS, SCHOOL — Sets Apparatus 

UTILITARIANISM —The doctrine that 
the standard of judging the rightness of an 
act lies in the consequences of that act with 
respect to its effect upon the pleasure and 
pain of those affcotcd by it As a moiril 
tlieoiy it is opposed to theories which, like the 
Kantian, hold that morality is a matter of 
motive not of results, and to intuitionalism 
which holds that lightness is directly perceived 
by a moral faculty, not reflectively calculated. 
Historically, utilitarianism is a development 
from hedonism, which holds that the end of 
desilo and tho highest good of man is plensuio 
In fact, utilitarianism ]ms allied lLseff, till 
iccerttly, with tho hedonistic psychology of 
desire and plcasuia It diffeiecl from hedonism 
in the fact that its primary concern wns with 
the standard of estimating rightness and 
wrongness rather than with tho end oT action, 
and especially in ilx insistence that the plcasuie 
and pain of nil affected by an act, not simply tho 
personal well-being of its doer are to be taken 
into account. Jolm Locke 15 commnnly ic- 
garded as the founder of utilitarianism, though 
the uroicl was not used till tho lattci part of 
the eighteenth ccntuiy, noi was the thorny con- 
siatently worked out by him. Through em¬ 
phasis upon futme rewards and punishments, 
a kind of theological utilitarianism was devel¬ 
oped and widely accepted among tho English 
divines of the eighteenth century David 
Hume put the emphasis squaiely upon social 
well-being. Jeremy Donthmn was the first 
to work out Lhe theory in a comprehensive 
form He was essentially a reformer of legis¬ 
lation, ndmiiiis tmtion, and penal methods, 
His interest was not so much in the standard 
of private morality aa in discovering and elabo¬ 


rating a principle that might ho employed to 
judge the rightness oi wrongness of public 
nets. The formula) of tho gieaLeat good of 
the gicatcst number, and every one to count, 
in its calculation, for one and only one, are at¬ 
tributed to lnm Through the influence of 
Hcntlinm utilitarianism became the philosophi¬ 
cal cicod of deinoeifttic ladicals. It was a 
register m the sphere of ethical theory of the 
growth of democratic nspiintiona, James Mill 
had a psychological interest which Dent ham 
lacked and effected an alliance of the new 
ethical theory with scnsatlonalistia and analytic 
psychology The English economists follow¬ 
ing in the school of Adam Smith took an 
active jmitin the spread of the new doctrine, 
while the ethical writers generally pointed to 
the free play of ccononua forces as one of the 
chief agencies in uniting peisonal mfcorest and 
geneial happiness During the nineteenth 
century the reaction against individualism 
clearly showed that the weak point or utilita- 
rianism was its association with hedonistic and 
flcnsatioiiohstio psychology John Stuait Mill 
modified the doctnne by introducing tho idea 
of differences in the quality of pleasures which 
were more important than considerations of 
Lhen quantity Herbert Spcncei made a 
further modification by linking it with the 
theory of evolution Aceoiding to lnm, right¬ 
ness should be deductively ni rivccl nt by a 
conaideintion of the tendency of the oonsc- 
qucnacs of an act upon the furthering of the 
life, process of evolution We cannot Bay at 
present that tho nghtncsg or wrongness of an 
net la equivalent to its plensuio 01 pain giving 
quality. At the end of tho evolutionary pro¬ 
cess the individual will bo completely adjusted 
to hig cnviionment, natural and social, and 
then tho utilitarian cthica will be absolute in 
theii validity, not lelntivc as at picaent, 
Looking over tho history of utilitarianism, it 
is evident that it has met the social and polit¬ 
ical needs of the times more adequately than 
any of ita rivals^ but that it has been badly 
handicapped by its adoption of a false psy¬ 
chology of motive, dcaiic, pleasure, and pain, 
When the hedonistic factor, which came in 
by an historic accident mthci than by intrin¬ 
sic necessity, is dropped out, uLihtanamsm 
tends to merge in a bioadoi doctrine of morals, 
Acooiding to which aooiftl Well-being, taking 
into account all of ita complexity, is the objec¬ 
tive standard of morality. J, H. 
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UTOPIAS AND EDUCATION —The legulnr paifc of the ciLy'a school system, 

tlicoiiea of education that arc eel foitli in Cleveland's beginnings dales from 1895, when 

imaginary commonwealths have this value: the Ladies' Aid Society of the Old Stone 

that they present the ideas that gieal thinkers Cluucli established the first school, the Byslem 

have desned to contribute to Una particular being assumed by the Boa id of Education m 

phaso of human piogicsa. That these thcime.s 1903 Al a confluence of the Associated Char- 

have influenced, and to-dny arc moic likely dies in Chicago, in 1800, a committon was 

than ever to influence, actual education is appointed to plnn for the establishment of vaca- 

plain enough, though no ulopinn scheme of tion schools in Chicago, and thiough the elTorLg 

education has ever been put mlo practice ns or ting commit Lee tho Civic Federation opened 

a whole, if wo except the Spnitan common- one vacation school in the city In 1897 the 

wealth that seems to he behind nil the utopias Univeisity Settlement opened imoLher, and 

of Giock and medieval and modem thinkers, in 1S9S the Chicago Women's Chiba formed an 

(See Gheece, Education in,) oigamzalion. winch fai ycaia conducted ji 

These utopian schemes arc outlined in system of vacation schools in some of tho more 

vanous cuticles, chiefly biogiaphical, ns in congested paits of tho city. These attinclcd 

Andheae, Bacon, FnxNcis, Burton, Hodeut, much attention throughout the United States 

Campanellaj Mohe, Sin Thomas See also The Board of Education, from the first, per- 

thc article on Greece, Education in Ancient, nutted the use of public school buildings, and 

for the Spartan utopian scheme, and the article after a time begnn to n&Msl with substantial 

on Plato, for the most famous utopia of all, grants of money foi ciurenL expenses 

namely Plato's Republic Almost cvciy where, befoie 1900, these 

schools had their beginnings in privnlo clToil, 
VACATION COLONIES. — See Vacations gradually established themselves as a valuable 

adjunct to the regular school instruction. 
VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. — Seo and then wcic adopted laLer by the city and 
Plato hounds the Board of Education, Only lccenlly have 

cities begun then establishment without pre- 
VACATION SCHOOLS AND CONTIN- vious voluntary effort The vacaLion school 

UOUS SESSIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS idea may be said to lie by now fiimly cslab- 
— The vacation school, like the vacation play- li&hcd, and a number or states lmvo passed 
ground (q.v) f lias niiacn from the peculiar laws permitting any city to establish such 
needs of city lifo and the long summer vacation schools as n part of the publio school system 
of American bcIiooIb, Both were developed of the city The large cilicg arc organizing 
largely as const motive educational under- their vacation school and playground work 
takings, to combat the evils of the gang, the oil a substantial basis, and the movement 

E oor home, and tho street In matt oases both promises to extend so that ultimately every 
are been begun by philanthiapic societies, city of 20,000 to 25,000 inhabitants will have 
established as permanent institutions, ana inc or point eel the vacaLion school into the public 
only gradually adopted by the public cduon- school sysLem The usual Bummci vacation 
tional authorities. school is six weeks m length, but recently the 

The first vacation school of which there is idea of having schools open the year lound 
any recoid was held in the old First Chuich has met with some favor. Of the larger cities 
of Boston, in the summer of 1800 This was of the country, the organization perfected by 
a pnvatQ undertaking, and in no way connected New York is most conspicuous for its extent 
with the public Bchools of the city A vol- and thoroughness. The movement/ also prom- 
untccr coinmitteo opened vacation schools iaes to make much gieater headway m Lho 
in Providence, HI., in 1808, and continued United States than in Europe, where relatively 
them until 1876, when they were discontinued few bucIi schools have as yet been established 
These were held in the city school buildings, The rcsulLa obtained from these schools have 
and were lnuali like the regular schools, but been important. They have pioyed very vahi- 
with sewing, drawing, and object lessons able from an informational point of view, but 
occupying a prominent place. In 1804 they particularly useful aa a means of guiding and 
were again revved and carried on until 1900. dealing with children ol wayward and rough 
when they were finally adopted by the school tendencies. The marked success of tho vaca- 
committec. The first city to establish vaca- tion school baa also called atlention anew Lo the 
tion schools as a part, of the city school system desirability of a further extension of public edu- 
waa Newark, N J., which began them in 1885. calion, in the line of evening schools, vacation 
In 1894 tho Society foi Improving the Condi- playgrounds, continuous sessions, public lec¬ 
tion of the Pool obtained permission to open turos, etc. 

Bummer classes for instruction m manual When one examines the courses of study 
training and a few allied subjects in four New which have been followed in different cities 
York City school buildings, and in 1897 the one sees to what an extent the vncnlion schools 
vacation school idea was adopted by the New have been educational experimental stations 
York City Board of Education, and made a Different cities have followed different plana, 
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and m iiiyy cities have conducted a, number of 
types of vacation school Sbaiting with the 
idea of meiely getting the children off the 
atreols and into the schools for a cci lain 
number of hours and weeks duiing the summer 
vacation and pioviding some form of attrac¬ 
tive 'WGTRj the schools have gradually evolved 
the idea not only of providing positive con¬ 
structive work for all children attending, but 
or trying to lengthen the term, to adapt the 
work to nccds / and to secure the attendance 
of as many children na possible The Jack of 
adoquate financial suppoit is at present the 
chief obstacle to a very lapid development of 
these schools. 

Aa the result of many experiments, certain 
lines of work me coming to be accepted gen¬ 
erally ns desirable parts of a vacation school 
curriculum, and two distinct types of vacation 
schools also have been evolved. Manual 
training, nature study, gardening and ngii- 
ciiltuic, story-telling, music, local history and 
geography, sewing, cooking, play, mid ex¬ 
cursions outside the city, are coming to bo 
generally regarded as the definable features 
of a vacation school program lot the first, or 
common, type of school A number of cities 
arc now using the vacation school also as an 
opportunity to give talks and demonstrations 
on the erne of the sick and injured, the care 
and feeding of infanta, nnd tlio necessity for 
suitable Food, clothing, drinks, ancl for clean¬ 
liness during hot weather. In a few cities, 
notably Cleveland, Cincinnati, Denver, Ana 
St. Louis, a diffeneut type of vacation school 
has been evolved, and schools offering legiilai 
alass work for backward and deficient children, 
and especially for those failing of promotion, 
have been provided. Despite the apparent 
disadvantages of such an undei taking, the 
reports from these cities indicate that excellent 
result a have been obtained. In Cleveland, 
the course of instruction in the new technical 
high school wns organized from the first on 
a fourderm basis, each tcim of twelve weeks, 
with one week of vacation between, so that 
one teim la always held during what other wise 
is the summer vacation; and in 1911 the Board 
of Education adopted a plan for a twelve-weeks 
optional summer session in the central high 
school and in all elementary schools, except 
where the making of ncccaaRvy repairs would 
not admit of such n plan, The St Louis 
school board also adopted a plan m 10]I for 
seven-weeks summer Vacation Review Schools, 
to be conducted sN days per week! and open, 
optionally to nil pupils from the fifth to the 
twelfth giatlcs, inclusive. (See Repl U. S. 
Com flduc., 1011, I, pp 151-151, lor resolu¬ 
tions adopted > V. P. C. 
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Schools m the tlHTemiL Inrger clUca having Vaca¬ 
tion Schools usually conlnin detailed inforinaiiou 

VACATIONS — School vacations have usu¬ 
ally bean determined chiefly by three factors, — 
(1) tho church aiul other festivals, (2) climatic 
aonditious, (3) the needs of agricultural and 
industrial occupations The unsolved piob- 
1cm m Hub country concerns the long vacation 
From an economic poult of view it is argued 
that the school should be kept open in the 
summer as well as in the wintci, foi it is 
maintained that theic is great pedagogical 
Joss when the children give up thou school 
work for such a long interval, nncl finally that 
in cities the clnlihcn from poor homes rue 
bcttei off hygiemcnlly and mol ally in the school 
than at home duiing the surnmci months. 
On tho other hand there me many hygienic 
advantages in the long eummei vacation It 
gives opportunity for tile children of tho well- 
to-do to make visits to the country, and for 
the thilihdi of the poorer olnssc^ to join vaca¬ 
tion colonics, excursions, nnd the like 

The work of the vacation colonies hns been 
very interesting and very hue cess Till, The 
first vacation colony wag established m Den¬ 
mark in the you 1853, in 157G Pastor Bion 
established the first vacation colony in Swit¬ 
zerland, and as the result of his influence such 
colonies were established in Germany. Since 
that time the movement lm& grown, arid now 
each year in Europe many children are taken 
into the country by the different societies for 
tho promotion of vacation colonies Many 
studies of the physical condition of the chil¬ 
dren sent out to such colonies have illushated 
the hygienic'advanlages of them. An mciensc 
in height and weight and better physical con¬ 
dition generally have been shown by observa¬ 
tion and anthropometric tests. Investiga¬ 
tions by Borchiriann and Dench of children 
sent out m these ooloinea have shown a laige 
increase both in the number of red coipusclea 
nnd the amount of hemoglobin in the blood 
that remained as a permanent improvement 
after the childien returned to their usual work. 

In New York nnd other large cities the vaca¬ 
tion work for children has grown to large 
proportions, and much can be smd on general 
pedagogical as well as hygienic grounds for 
the long vacation A long period of rest seems 
to be necessary for tho best development. 
(See Pl,AYGnOTJND3 ) 

"While the shorter vacations may well be de¬ 
termined as they are usually by the church holi- 
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clays and the like, this long vacation should natu¬ 
rally came in the period of greatest heat, and this 
is the general practice in most countries A'num- 
ber or anthropometric investigabions have incli- 
cated that summer is the time of increased 
rate of growth Since the child's business is pri¬ 
marily giowlh and development, this suggests 
another renson for placing the long vacation 
in the summei, and investigations of the curve 
of muscular nnd psychic energy for the yeai 
made by Schuyten and Lobsien suggests the 
advantage of the usual practice of having a 
vacation in the spring. 

Thus hygiene justifies the long vacation 
in the guminei and the short vacation in the 
spring, and regaid should he had for seasonal 
vernations of energy in determining the period 
of study, recesses, nnd the like. W H. B. 

See Sessions, Length of, also Holidays. 
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VACCINATION, — See Contagious Dis¬ 
eases. 

VALENTIA, UNIVERSITY OF. — See 
Spain, Education in. 

VALIDITY — The soundness or strength 
or a principle or truth (g.v ), It applies alike to 
moral and to logical conceptions It is closely 
associated with the processes of demonstra¬ 
tion nncl pi oof (q v ), but approaches more 
nearly the notion of value (q v.), ./Esthetic 
ideas would be spoken of, for example, as valid 
or invalid, although not, strictly speaking, sub¬ 
ject lo demonstration, while moral principles 
are demonstrated in other than logical ways 

J-D, 

VALLA, LAURENTIUS (1407-1457) — 
Humanist scholar and critic, born at Rome 
After studying Greek under Aunapa and Latin 
under Brum, he entered the priesthood in 1431. 
In 1435 he entered the service of Alfonso of 
Naples as private secretary and here published 
Ins famous denunciation of the Donation ofi 
Constantine (1440), attacking the papal claim 
to temporal power. Constantly at war with 
the ecclesiastical authorities against whoso 
traditions and moral* he declaimed, he exposed 
himself to constant nttaok and was saved only 
by his patron from an Inquisition Valla 
may be regarded as the. rounder of critical 
scholarship. His ability ill this field he dis¬ 


played in the De faho credita el ementila Con- 
stanhni donations dcclamalto # already referred 
to and his criticisms of the Latinity of the 
Vulgato which ho compnred with the Greek 
text, and of tho extant gramma is. In phi¬ 
losophy he was an adherent of the Epictuenn 
views, which he compares with the Stoic in 
Ins earliest extant work, Be volupfale (1431) 
His reputation aa an authority on style was 
established not only by his own command of 
Latin but nlsD by Ins treatise Be elcganlii& 
ling wtft Lalinai or Elogantiai, which deals with 
grammar style, Valla was 4 student qf Cicero 
and of Quintilian and wrote notes on the first 
two books of the InstilvUo Oratona, While 
in the service of Pope Nicholas V, which ho 
entered after leaving Naples, lie added to the 
translations of jEsop and sixteen books of the 
Iliad t already completed, translations of 
Thucydides, Herodotus (Uncompleted), and 
Demosthenes' Dc Corona. In spite of the 
bitterness of his attacks and the persecutions to 
which they exposed him. Ynllft made his 
peace with the Church ana died as Canon of 
tlie Lateran Church, where lie was buried, 
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VALLADOLID, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN 

— See Spain, Education in. 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, VALPAR¬ 
AISO, IND. — Established by private under¬ 
taking in 1S73 Two mam features charac¬ 
terize the institution: (1) the abscnco of 
entrance requirements,. (2) the low cost of liv¬ 
ing. The Univeisity is in session throughout 
the year, and sLudcnts may enter nt any time 
Ttie dui atum of a course leading to a degree de¬ 
pends on tho previous pre pal ation of the studen t, 
but at least one year of residence is required 
The University has performed n great service 
to those who through various causes have 
been unable to obtain tho necessary high school 
preparation or whose educational career hnfl 
been interrupted. The cost of living bos been 
reduced by the elimination, of the middlomcm 
nnd purchasing in large quantities The 
University also owns several acres of land from 
which supplies are obtained. Board, tuition, 
and furnished rooms may be obtained at 
$141,60 for a year of foity-eight weeks The 
University was opened with throe departments, 
four instructors, nnd thirty-five students in 
attendance. The purpose of the school was 
to prepare teachers Tar their work, but Bince 
the organization of the school other depart¬ 
ments have been added flo that now the insti¬ 
tution has twenty-six departments including 
general and professional (teaching, medium), 
and law), 1D5 instructors, nnd tin enrollment 
last year of 5625 different students. The 
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usual undeigiaduate university degrees arc 
conferred. 
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VALUES, EDUCATIONAL — The notion 
of educational values was introduced m con¬ 
nection with consideration of the end or aim 
of education, The values most commonly 
enumerated me culture, discipline, information 
(or knowledge), and utility (qq.v) It is a 
fact worth noting that oven those wntcig who 
proclaim that character is the ultimate end of 
education have not provided a place for char¬ 
acter ns a distinct educational value. While 
various theorists pioclaimed tlmt one value oi 
nn other wag the end of education, it could not 
bo denied thaL each of the terms lcprcsentcd 
an indispensable value. 1 Attempts were made 
to distribute and systematize the studies of 
the curriculum by showing that each repre¬ 
sents predominantly a ceitnin viduo — eg 
arithmetic, in some of its phases utility, in 
others discipline, geography, information; liter- 
atuie. culture; etc. Such a procedure ob¬ 
viously ignores, and impliedly denies, the 
unity of the educative process, making of 
education a mechanical patchwork of isolated 
elements. 

It is ncccssniy to make at least a preliminary 
distinction between values which are such in 
themselves and values which arc instrumental 
The fir at includes those goods which are, m 
the pregnant idiom of common speech, inval¬ 
uable We here confront the seeming paindox 
that on the one hand thero is no value save 
that af being good for something, of being of 
force, strength, VflliJifcj', in the achievement of 
something But on the other hand, unless 
wo aie to be lost in an endless circle, this 
“something" which confers value on ita means 
must be valuable on its own account, not ns 
an instrument of attaining something beyond 
itself Attempts to sLatc this ultimate 
“value ” almost always run over into ethical 
discussions, especially into the controversy 
between the perfectionists and the hedonists. 
The former, influenced by Kant, cliaw a line 
between worth, which is ultimate and solf- 
inclosctl, and values, which me relative and 
secondaiy Character, according to the ICnn- 
tians, nlonc possesses worth Accoiding to 
tlie hedonists, pleasures arc the ultimate values 
which constitute and measure the value of all 
else. The loot of Lhc difficulty nppeaTS to 
ho in the attempt to set up an abstraction 
Value ia in reality an absLmet noun denoting 
not just one unde finable thing but the entire 
complex of valuable things. The conception of 
valuable tilings tiuowfl us bank upon tnr alti¬ 
tude of individuals in choosing and pursuing. 
Tilings arc valuable when they arc valued, 
llinL is, when they arc esteemed and chosen, 
they arc not chosen because of some cxLernal 


trait of value contained in them Want, effort, 
and choice aro more fimdamental concepts Limn 
value Pic nee the significance of the term 
ff invaluable " Strictly speaking, it denotes 
the negation of value, not m the sense of lack¬ 
ing value but in the sense of representing that, 
which in tho given situation, is outaido the 
sphere of valuation It is not compaied nt 
all with other ends, but is Lhal which effec¬ 
tively contiola the comparing and weighing 
of consciously considered ends In other 
words, we value, or evaluate, obiccLg only 
when in doubt and in tho process of choosing, 
Value is a catcgoiy of reflective comparison, 
or choice, not one of things in themselves All 
valuer arc instrumental, for the ultimate of 
any hituntion is invaluable 
Applying this Lo the matter of educational 
values, it appeals that discipline, knowledge, 
character, and so foitli, are phases of the edu¬ 
cational piocoss which the specific needs of 
various situations bung to consciousness from 
time to time The ultimate end is simply life 
itself, ail incioasc a[ its own vitality, and nn 
enriching or its meaning. This is invaluable, 
and so undefined except with respect to tlie 
need which shows itself in lifo at a given time. 
Discipline becomes a value from the need of 
methodic power in the guidance of life; knowl¬ 
edge because of the need of insight and judg¬ 
ment; utility, because of the need of contiol 
of Llio conditions of Lhc environment, and so 
on When separated from the needs specifi¬ 
cally indicated by situations, these ff values ,J 
all have an exasperating wny of slipping into 
one another. Knowledge for example is mado 
an end, or M value,'' in itself, only when taken 
to signify not just objective information bub 
also the attitude of good judgment in its use, 
and Llic re fining and bi mulching of outlook 
that tins inhumation, when assimilated into 
poisonul habits, bungs with it So taken, it 
includes both discipline and cuiLurc Simi¬ 
larly discipline means n sort of formal gymnas¬ 
tics unless we consider the ends Tor winch tho 
power gamed la employed If anv one of 
these values lias the superiority over the others, 
it is undoubtedly culture, for tho simple 
ion,son Limb the term Culbute most readily 
suggests the entire process of the effective 
giowth of life lUclf, not some one specific and 
isolated thing. But culture m this full stingo 
is not what has conventionally figured as 
culture in discussions of educational values, 
for that lias usually meant something which 
is specifiable in opposition to other specific 
ends In brief, the whole question of values 
ill education depends upon the nature of edu¬ 
cation (fl.u) itself. The attempt to settle 
once for all, nparL from specific situations and 
the differing needs of individuals, the question 
of values and to lay down their order of 
precedence, goes with tho notion that there is 
flome external or objective end beyond itself 
to which the educative process is a mere means 
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Recognize that the educative process is in the References — 

lnat analysis ldcii head with the process of life, and Baiinajid, H, American Journal of Education Yol, 
that life is nob life save in growth, and educa- VI, pp 22d-23H. 
tion itself becomes an invaluable 01 ultimate. 

As life in its specific manifestation exhibits VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASH- 
now tills, now that, need, a special aim is re- VILLE, TENN — A coeducational institu- 
qyired to meet this need, and this or that special tiou rounded by Cornelius Vanderbilt, who, 
meana becomes a value. But it is as hopeless in March, 1S73, made a donation of 3500,000 for 
to consider educational values by themselves thaL purpose, Tina donation was made to n 
in the abstract, as it would be to do ter mi no corporation already organised under the nuniQ 
the inherent value of beefsteaks, diamonds, of The Central University of the M.E. Church, 
books, or statuary apart from the specific situa- South, Iot winch a charter had been issued in 
tiona in which they are to function in the lives the previous year, Commodore Vanderbilt's 
of specific individuals J D. donation, subsequently increased to $1,000,000, 

was committed to the upccml care of Bishoi) 
VAN BOKKELEN, LIBERTUS (1815- Holland N, MoTyeiro, who by its terms was 
1880) — First state superintendent of schools made president of the board or trustees, with 
of Maryland; was educated in private schools, large personal powers in the direction of the 
He founded the St Paul's School, Long Island, University's afiaira. Tho nrime of the mati- 
and was its first principal, Waa principal of tution was changed to Vanderbilt University 
&t, Timothy Hall, Catons vklle, Md p school The Vanderbilt donation, wluch was considered 
commissioner of Baltimore county, and the n large ono at that time, was in the nature of 
first state superintendent of public instiuction a peacc-o/Tcring to the South The new iu- 
of Maryland, W S M. slitulion opened lla doom in 1875, with four 

departments, iiteiary, theological, medical, 
VAN RENSSELAER, STEPHEN (1764— and law The first chancellor was Laiulon 
1839). — Politician and phiUnthiopiBt f born C Garland New departments were added 
in New Yoik. Ho was eel uo a ted privately us follows; phaimticy and dcntistiy in 1879, 
and at schools in Elizabethtown, N.J,, and engineering m 180G Other gifts have been 
Kingston, N.Y After a year at the College made by members of tho Vanderbilt family, par- 
of Now Jersey (now Princeton) he entered ticularly by William II, Yandcibilt, Cornelius 
liar yard and graduated there in 17 02 Four Vanderbilt, mid William It Vanderbilt Tho 
years Inter he entered the army In 17S9 citizens of Nashville contributed to the pur- 
he began his publio career, during which ho ohasc of the original campus and have added 
was assemblyman, state senator, congressional to the university’s funds on several critical 
representative, and lieutenant-governor. In occasions^ 

1810 he was member of the Eric Canal Com- Tbc University now has a productive endow- 
mission; in 1819 he was appointed Regent’of inent of 31,800,090 and total property of 
the State University, m 1820 he presided over $3,000,000. Its annual income is $180,000. 
a newly created board of agriculture which In 1912 it had a leaching aiofl of 13D, and an 
published two valuable leports, including enrollment of 1122 students, less than half of 
a geological survey of Albany and Rensselaer whom weio from Tennessee In the literary 
counties In 1823-1824 Van Rensselaer or- department Greek is ie<piired for the B_A. 
ganized a series of lectures delivered by Pro- degree. For courses without Greek, B S is 
fessor Amos Eaton m the villages and towns given. M.A and M S nra given after ono 
along the canal loute on chemistry, natural year of graduate woik. The engineering 
philosophy, and natural history. Soon after department furnishes full courses in cjvjI and 
he planned an institution where Lhe sbuclcnLs mechanical engineering. The mam campus of 
would both learn nnd teach. Such a school the university comprises about sixty-four 
was to give instruction "in the application of acres, covered wHh forest trees and blue grass, 
science to the common purposes of lire.' 1 nnd is justly celebrated for its beauty. The 
The sahool was opened at Troy in 1824 and law department has a three-year course ftiul 
incorporated in 182G as the Rensselaer Insli- is a member of the American Association of 
fcutc, with FiofeBflor Amos Eaton aa the senior Law Schools, The department's of medicine 
professor The Institute was maintained by and dentistry hold members hip in Bimilnr 
Van Rensselaer out of his own resources for national organizations. The medical depart* 
fourteen years. In 1828 bo invited each numb ia especially strong, having 390 students 
county of the state to send a student to the in 1912 A new hospital is soon to be elected 
Institute, whore free tuition was givcn_ to on the south campus which will provide 
him Van Rensselaer was an ardent supporter extensive cLimcal facilities 
of any plan for the advancement of education Women iu'c admitted to the department of 
and of scientific research, and was probably the arts and sciences on the same terms aft men, 

laigest individual contributor to public and but as the university has no dormitory for 
private chanties in his day. women, the aiLcndaiiPr* has been small. 

See Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute The university is governed by a board of 
vol. v—2z 705 
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thirty-three biusteea, Its second chancellor, 
J H KirkUnd, was elected in 1893 and has 
held office since that time J, II. It, 

VARIATIONS —■ See Individual Differ¬ 
ences; Prquahility, Theory or, also Ahil- 
iTYj General and Special; Acquired 
CHA iiAcTEUinTica, Evolution; IIeiiedity. 

VASOMOTOR PROCESSES.—These mo 
the changes which take place in the arteries, 
veins, and cardiac chnmbcifa, and me of espe¬ 
cial impoitrincc to the student of the emotions 
because of the intimate relation between emo¬ 
tional experience and the reactions in these 
organs. Thus, a plcnsuinblc experience givcii 
rise to a free distribution of the blood This 
Js accompanied by a lclaxation of the arterial 
muscles and a stiong vigorous contraction or 
the heart A painful expenencc, on the other 
hand, is accompanied by a high tension of the 
arterial muscles, and a- fluttering movement of 
the heait, Many experiments have been 
made in which the pressure of the blood and 
Lhc rate oF the hem t movement have been 
studied as symptoms of the emotional condi¬ 
tion of the individual. C IT. J" 

VASOMOTOR SYSTEM — Sec Nervous 
System 

VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
N.Y —The oldest of the well-equipped and 
amply endowed colleges foi women in tho 
Uni ted Slates The founder, M/ilLhmv Voss nr, 
an Englishman by birth, aiiinssed a for Luna 
in Poughkeepsie. The idea of tux institution 
for Lhc higher education of women was urged 
by filends, adopted by Matthew Vassnv, muL 
a charter was obtained Jan 18, 1861, foi Vassal: 
Female College. Two hundred ncics mid over 
5400,000 constituted the onginal gift, iho 
roundel's girt of money was ncmly doubled 
later by bequest The building piogicbfccd 
in spite of unfavorable economic conditions 
caused by the Civil War and was opened to 
students in tho fall of 1805 Milo P Jewett 
was appointed president, in 1861 and resigned 
in 1864, when he was succeeded by John II 
Raymond. The first officers of government 
and msLiupturn numbeied thirty, the most 
eminent being the astronomer, Maria Mitchell. 
The student* numbeied 353. The name or the 
college was changed in 1807 to Vassal College 
The fiikl class of four advanced students was 
graduated that year. Oil President Ray¬ 
mond's death in 1878, the Rev Samuel L 
Caldwell became president He was suc¬ 
ceeded m 1886, after a year's interim, by the 
Rev James M Taylor, piosidenl until 1914 

The college, according to the wish of the 
founder, is unscetiumn It is guvorued by a 
board of twenty-nine trustees, who arc sclf- 
pcipctuating and elected for life, with the 
exception of three membcis, who are chosen by 


the alumna! from Lheir own number to serve 
in rotation for six years The president of tho 
college is, er officio, a member of the Board. 
The o/Bclts of ad minis trail on and instruc¬ 
tion number 111, of whom twenty-three aro 
piofessors and eight arc associate piofcsstus 
The libiary contains (1912) 77,000 volumes. 
The obscsivatory and the laboratories are 
thoroughly equipped. The grounds cover 
700 acres and include a daily farm and vege¬ 
table gardens for furnishing the college table, 
A picturesque men of ten acres is about Lo be 
converted into a imbuinl garden The eigh¬ 
teen academic and residence buddings arc 
distributed over a lawn coveting 100 acres. 
Tho chapel, given by two alumiUB m 1904, 
and tho libraiy, given by a trustee in 1905, 
are noteworthy examples af beautiful mchi- 
tecfcuie. 

Admission ifl by the examination of the 
College Entrance Examination Hoard 0 i that 
of the college, oi by ceitificnte hom accredited 
preparatory schools The original aim — 
to furnish a libcial education—-has bean 
adhered to, A certain amount of Latin, 
mathematics, physics, oi chemistiy, English, 
history, ethics, and philosophy, as well as n 
leading knowledge of both Flench and German, 
is reqimcd foi graduation All other courses 
me elective, Nearly all of Lhc prescribed work 
cornea in the fLOshmnn year. All courses lead 
,to the degree of All, The degicc of A.M 
is given aftm a yem'a graduate work in resi¬ 
dence, oi, m absentia, to giaduntea of Vassar 
niter two years' Advanced work 

Since 1905 the number of students 1ms been 
limited by the 1l us Lees to 1000. Seven resi¬ 
dence halls provide accommodations for Lhese 
on the college campus A system of self- 
government has been in Toice since 1800 No 
fraternities oi secret societies me maintained, 
with the exception of Phi Beta ICappa Flour¬ 
ishing organizations exist lo promote debating, 
dramatics, and athletics, and a building 
devoted to the non-academic activities of the 
students is now in piocess of construction. 
A clubhouse for the women employees of tho 
college has been built and endowed by under¬ 
graduates and alumncG, The Chi nstian Asso¬ 
ciation, including in. its membership nearly the 
whole student body, lias built and maintains 
in Tokio a hostel for native women students 

A. U 


References : — 

/fidforicnJ Sketch of Vassar Collcgo Prepared for tho 
U S Comniiaaioner of EducrUion. (Now York, 
187C.) 

Life mid Letters of John Howard Raymond, (Now 
York, 1BH1 ) 

Ldshinu, II, J. Pasanr College and its Founder. (New 
York, 1607) 

Raymond, J, II Fn-ssar College ' a College Jar IFomcn 
in PaaghKeepsiL, N Y A .S'A etch Prepared 
by tho Frcaulont of Lhc College at the Ilrqupsfc 
ol the U »S. Com missjonrr of Education- (New 
York, 1873.) 

Wood, Fiunpeh A fiariicsf Fears af Fassnr. 

(Poughkeepsie, 1009 ) 
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VAUGHAN, CHARLES JOHN (1810- 
1807). — Headmaster of Kairow School (1844- 
1059) unci Dean of LlandafL Dorn in Leices¬ 
ter, he was privately educated and then 
entered Rugby, wlieic he became the favorite 
pupil of Thomas Arnold (q u.) Proceeding 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, lie was Senior 
Classic and graduated B.A. m 1838, M A. in 
1841, and D.D. in 1845. In 1839 he obtained 
a fellowship at Trinity College, For a short 
time he studied law, but soon decided to take 
holy orders, In 1844, though only twenty- 
eight years of age, he was appointed head 
mnsici of Harrow school, at that time fallen 
on very evil days, lie ai once set about the 
most impoitnnb task, the moral reform of the 
school, IIi-s dignified and deliberate manner 
won over the boys, and his reliance on the 
inomtois and senior pupils gained n strong 
support for him. Another important element 
in Ins success was the publication in 1844 of 
Stanley's Life of Arnold, which drew public 
attention and supnoit to the now movement, 
Where the difficulties had caused older men 
to refuso the appointment, Vaughan cntcicd 
in and in three yeius the number of the pupils 
had been quadrupled He secured ns asso¬ 
ciates capable teaclicia and earnest men. 
Under his administration tlio chapel was 
rebuilt, the batlmig place was cleared, and 
small boarding houses with limited numbers 
were established His religious influence was 
sLrong and his classical scholarship profound 
I-fia tactfulness and skill in diplomacy were 
displayed in the negotiations which led up to 
the establishment of the Lower School of 
John Lyon In 1850 Vaughan reined, and, 
lefusing the offer of a bishopric, became 
vicar at Doncasfcor, in 1869 he was appointed 
Master of the Temple, and in 1879 Dean 
of Llandafi, in which position he took 
part in the foundation of University College, 
Cardiff (1383), But his most notable work 
after leaving Hairow was the devotion with 
which he undertook the training of candidates 
for the ministry, about 450 young men enjoy¬ 
ing the benefit of his experience and sympathy, 
and many attaining to positions of eminenco 
in the church. 

References: — 

Dictionary of National fiiography. 

How, F, D, Six Great Schoolmasters (Lonclcm, 1004.) 

VEGIO, MAFFEO (1406-1458). — Hu¬ 
manist scholar, born at Lodi Ho became 
papal secretary to Nicholas V. lie wrote 
tieatiscs on religion and morals, and poems* 
He was author of De cducatione liberorum 
clatisquG corum monbu'i (c, 1400) This is an 
educational treatise ui six books modelled oil 
that of Vergerius (9 a,) As may be gathered 
from the frequent exhortations to moral and 
religious duty, the work was written under 
strong religious influences. The education or 
girla, 111 which manners and character are of 


greater importnnee than Icttcis, should be 
under the charge of the mother, But even 
heic the study of Greek nud Latin is more 
satisfactory than the practice of singing, 
laying, or dancing Vegio turns rnoic to 
t. Augustine and Monica than to the ancient 
classical wiiLers foi guidance Tho woik wai 
translated into French and was the earliest 
educational treatise punted m that language 
(1513) By some error il was long attributed 
to Fiiclfo 

References : —■ 

IIctssoa', F Nout'etfe DieJionnairc de Pdilagoffie, by 
Veg\ 0. Af affeo 

Woodward, W 31 Fifformo t\a Fcltn ond other 
Humanist Educators (Cpmbmlge, 1005.) 

VENABLE. CHARLES SCOTT (1827- 
1900) —College professor and textbook 
author, was graduated from Ilumpdcn-Sidncy 
College in 1842 and puisued giaduntc courses 
at the University of Virginia and the Univer¬ 
sities of Bonn and Berlin lie was instructor 
mid piofessor at Ilnmpden-Sidney College and 
at the universities or Georgia, South Carol inn, 
and Virginia His educational publicnLions 
include First Lessons in Number, Intermediate 
Arithmetic, Practical Arithmetic , Easy Algebra, 
High School Algebra, and Element of (icomdry, 

W, S M, 

VENEZUELA, EDUCATION IN — The 
Republic of Venezuela, comprising an area of 
393,007 square miles, was formerly a part of 
Colombia, fiorn which it seceded in 1830 
Politically the countiy is a federal republic 
compusing at present twenty states, the Fed¬ 
eral Distnct, and two tcintorics, with a total 
population of 2,713,703 The progress of 
Venezuela 1 ms been hindcicd by internal dis¬ 
orders nnd foreign entanglements, but with 
the new constitution, dating from 1009, the 
country appears to have entered upon a peiiad 
of progress, Each of the constituent sLates 
of the republic is autonomous in respect to 
its internal affairs, including education; ilia 
federal constitution and laws provide that 
primary matiuclioii shall be Lee and compul¬ 
sory, but the enforcement of these provisions 
is Left to the individual states, The functions 
of the minister of public inbtriiction pertain 
to the control of fedond institutions, the dis¬ 
bursement of government appropriations for 
education, and Lhc enforcement of regulations 
common to all states, 

The schools for primary instruction arc 
classified as federal, state, municipal, nnd 
private Although all religious denomina¬ 
tions arc tolerated, the state religion is Roman 
Catholic, and a large proportion of the private 
schools are under the direction of the clergy 
or of the teaching orders of tins church, 

The state superintendents of public instruc¬ 
tion icport annually to the minister respecting 
the condition of tho schools under their 
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control; ns tio also the directors of subsidized 
private schools. The latest report of fclio 
minister, issued in 1912, gives the following 
particulars oE the primary schools'.— 


Class [fid ati OK of 
School 

NeJMEBR OF 
SCHOOLB 

Enroll* 

M ENT 

AVBaAflH 

Attend¬ 

ance 

Federal. 

1,077 

31 F f>00 

24,000 

5,90] 

5 laic , ... 

253 

7,711 

Mlln|o||)M— 




IhL grade . . . 

231 

8,0-12 

0,140 

2d griulo . . . 

14 

080 

413 

Private . 

DD 

3,121 

2,301 

Total , , , 


BbBOQ 

3D, IDO 


Of the total numbor of primary schools, 255 
were mixed, 786 were for boys only, and G34 
for gills only. 

The fete of arbor day, imitated fiom the 
United States, is annually celebrated oil the 
5th of May by pupils and tcachcis through¬ 
out the country 

The federal government maintains two 
iloimal schools for the training of tcachcis, 
one at Caiacns foi women, which had 140 
Students in 1910, the other at Valencia for 
men having 70 students, 

All the branches taught in the clomcntnry 
schools me included in the normal school 
course and in addition those pei turning to tho 
theory and ait of education 

Provision foi secondary education is made 
by public and private institutions. Among 
the lor me i arc the national colleges, which arc 
of two orders; one preparing for Lhc univer¬ 
sities, the obhoi for commercial life Local 
secondary schools arc maintained by tho 
states, muni ci pah ties, and private managers 
The report for 1010 gives tho following 
statistics of Lhc secondary institutions: — 


CalXEQEB 

NujJHEn 

Numheh of 

STUDLNTfl 

Natioaul — 



par boya. 

IB 

SOS 

For glrla . 

10 

025 

Local — 



Far boya . „ , t , « , , 

For girla . , . . . , , 

50 

2013 

22 

ID01 

Total. 

100 

5407 


The combined cm oilmout in primary nnd 
secondary schools, viz, 5f,125, was equivalent 
to 2 per cent of the population. 

The institutions of higher education include 
the following : tlio CenLrnl University at 
Unmans, legistcnng 100 students, nnd the 
IJnivoisiLy of the Andes at Mdnda, with about 
50 students; three theological seminaries, mid 
tlio federal mihtnry and naval Qcadenncs at 

CnrnCClfl Then* nrr nl*n n + +lin nnr.il nl n 


equipped school of arts and ti rides, the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Fine Arts, nnd a conserva¬ 
tory of music The total expenditure for 
public instruction m 1909 amounted to 
3,202,036 bolivars, equivalent to 3617,993 
Of this amount, 1,393,278 hs. (§206,973) was 
inclined for primary education 

In his report for 1910, already lofcned to, 
the mmistei of public instruction dwells upon 
the backward condition of the republic in 
respect to the piovision of pnmnry schools 
and the adaptation of both primary and sec¬ 
ondary education to tho actual conditions of 
modern life. The pressing need of improve¬ 
ment is fully recognized by the federal gov- 
erument, which, while it cannot control the 
interest throughout tho states, necessarily 
loads in the forward movement^ and may 
develop the federal institutions in advance 
of those sustained by the states and local 
manngeifl. The purposes of the centrnl gov¬ 
ernment have been indicated by the appoint¬ 
ment of commissions to investigate modern 
methods and standards in Europe and the 
United States, which action hns brought 
about plana foi a complete icvision of the 
oducational system. These plans look par¬ 
ticularly to the improvement of the normal 
schools; to the increase in tho number of high 
grade pi unary schools, and to the supply of 
needed facilities for training in tho sciences 
and in Llicir industrial application. Measures 
have already been taken Lo establish and equip 
a fcdeial college of agriculture, with a stall 
of foioign ptofcsfloifl of acknowledged com¬ 
petence A T S. 

Heferencofl . — 

Bureau of American Republics. Venezuela, (7co- 
Oraphical sketch, jiafional rciMiiTcca, laws, ole. 
(Government Printing Office, 'Washington, 1004,) 
Consular RrjioHs (Washington ) 

Daw«on, T, C The {South American Republics, Pnrt 
II (Now York, 1005 ) 

EiLailo Umdoa do Venezuela tfonali/ucioa dc lo& 
Rsladoa Unidos dc Venezuela par la A&ajtiblea 
Hflfaona! constiluvcnte m 1901. (Camera, 1000 ) 
Eqtmloa Unidos do Venezuela, MinlBtro dc anstruecion 
puhlica, Meruoria, (Annual, latest) 1010) (Ca¬ 
racas, 1010 ) 

Foivroct., J G Ihatona constitutional dc Venezuela, 
Vol, I (Dorlui, 1007.) 

Sennuua, W L. The Colombian and Venezuelan Re- 
publics (Boston, 1005.) 

VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILD¬ 
INGS.— Window Ventilation —TIictc mo 
three general mcLhods of ventilation, or, 
speaking more exactly, thcio are thiee so-called 
methods of ventilation used m schools. The 
fust and by far the most commonly used, out¬ 
side Lhc larger cilica and towns, is Lhafc of open 
windows Practically all the country schools, 
and most villages, rely chiefly on this method, 
especially in mild weather In fanly cold 
weather, when the temperature outside is 
30° to 40° J\ below what it ought to be nisi do 
the schoolroom, an uneven sort of ventilation 
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windows Since so ninny teachers must still 
depend on this plan for whatever ventilation 
is secured, the following suggestions are offered 
with rereience to adjustment of windows 
in cold wentlici with the sash lowered from tlio 
ton and with windows on but one side, fresh nir 
will rush in fliic] warm air lyill find its way out 
It is easily possible tluia to introduce abun¬ 
dance of fresh air. But the fcioublc comes m 
warming it before it reaches the hicn.Lhmg 
luiGj Mid m distributing it regularly throughout 
the room so that, the teacher and pupils may 
have a continuous ancl sufficient supply. If 
the sashes arc raised from the bottom and 
lowered from the top, the lienvy cold an will 
frill quickly to the floor, nnd gradually spread 
toward the opposite walls, Such a condition 
may cause dangerous clifFci cnccs in tempera¬ 
ture near the window &ida nncl nt the floor 
line fiom those prevailing higliei m the room, 
□1 even on the opposite side of the loom. 
Window boards will remedy fcheso clifTiculLica 
to a degree nncl should bo used in cold wcntliei 
where ventilation is wholly by means of single 
sash windows These window boards can he 
made in Hugo general forma A solid board 
aix or eight mclica in width cun be used to 
close the aperture tightly when the window 
is raised, so that the air may pass upward 
through the opening thus made by the faivcr 
siwh slipping pa^t ft, part oT the upper sash 
This will give incoming air an upward move¬ 
ment and will pcimit it to take up some of 
the heat of the warmer nir in the room before 
settling to the bientiling line, If the windows 
are already high from the (looi, and it scorns 
wiso to conserve all the space for light, this 
window board can be made in the form or a 
sash hinged m the middle, and glased 4)0 Hint 
comparatively little reduction of the glass 
surface of the windows will result In this 
case the sash board may bo a foot wide to 
advantage, foi the uppei puib of the lower 
sash will thus slip farther past the lower part 
of the upper sash, thus increasing the uppei 
direction of the incoming cuviGnt, as well 
as oIToring a bcttci opportunity for warming 
the fresh air before it reaches (J 10 breathing 
line. Thorp is still anothei form of window 
board or sash which can often be used io bolter 
advantage than those above mentioned This 
consists of a siish with glaaa fitted in it. In¬ 
stead of hinging it nnd using it to close the 
apertuic made by raising the lower sash, it is 
fitted into grooves or fastened in the window 
casing two or three inches insula of the regular 
sash This sash can be dropped into its 
grooves and the window raised without directly 
exposing the childien opposite to a cli aught, 
For while the air will rush m, it will strike ihe 
glass m the sash board and bo dn acted up¬ 
ward. This do vice, ns will be seen, forms a 
soit of double sash for the lower part or the 
window The air will be partially warmed as 


direction will help to prevent diangieeablo 
draughts This plan is to bo recommended 
especially in country schools in places where 
cold weather prevails but where double sashes 
throughout seem unnecessary and undesirable. 
In vevy cold climates where winds are trouble¬ 
some, double sashes in all tlio windows are 
much to be preferred It will need no illus¬ 
tration or discussion for any one with a 
passable imagination to see that with double 
sashes, these can be so adjusted Lo each other 
that the space between the glass can be used 
to admit fresh air in the same way as that 
mentioned above 

Gravity System —But taking conditions as 
they me usually found in schoohoom.s all (lie 
year round, it ia practically impossible Lo effect 
propei, constant, andiegnlar vcntiUboil by the 
use of ordinary windows, though this is a system 
which may be amply sufficient foi dwellings. 
The next method for consideration is that In 
which advantage is taken of the fact that warm 
air is lighter than cold an, and that fresh air 
can be mtioduccd into a schoolroom by heating 
it lb is evident from the oulset that this 
method, an example of the bo- called graviLy- 
system, will be practicable only in cold 
weather, and hence cannot he used on mild or 
warm days The simplest foim of this 
method consists in the use of the jacketed 
stove, and is applicable chiefly to a aingb 
room, Thcic arc various forms of the jacketed 
stove on the market, but the essential feature 
of all consist in mtioducing fresh air through 
a duct connecting the space between Llie jacket 
and the stove will the outside nir Aa tlm 
nir encircling the sLovc is hcntccl, it nsesj and 
thus a constant flow or warm fiesli air is intro¬ 
duced into the room. The duct cominnnieal- 
ing with the fresh nir usually runs under the 
floor between the supporting timbers It in 
best to make it of galvanized iron nnd faufli- 
ciontly large to permit the air Lo pass easily 
It should be so carefully fitted bencriLh the 
stove as to prevent any air being drawn in 
from under the house. The oulci and can 
be fitted with a wire Btjicen and wind shields 
so consbuctec! aa either to t.nkc ndv'/uilago of 
the Toi'ce of the wind or lo guard against it, as 
conditions may warrant. It will also bo ob¬ 
served that the draught of the stove comos from 
the schoolroom nnd that the doors me tio 
constructed qs to prevent ashes, cinders, or 
fuel from entering the jacket The jacket is 
tftllor than the stove and serves to keep the 
entering air sufficiently near the file box to 
take up the heat, The warmed nir will 
rapidly nseend, thus creating a draught through 
the duct from the outer air, and will scatter 
more or less evenly through the room, fui mail¬ 
ing some ventilation as well ns hent 

This method cannot be rehed on far satis¬ 
factory ventilation save in very cold weather, 
nnd even then its success will depend largely 

- - Ll _ 1-,1 l»„U>nrr Henri thn t-|7P flllf! Ill 11- 
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portions, of the room Some advantage has is the work of the engineor, applied to each 
been gained by introducing the so-called foul specific] building and locality, One form of 
air exhaust But unless the air in this pipe ia applying the fan ib to act it so as to exhaust 
well heated by the smoko pipe from the stove the air fiom the rooms, causing a partial 
there will be little suction, for the air near the vacuum, The fresh nir will then enter thiough 
floor line is likely to be rather cold and there- tlio ducts connected with tho outside, When 
fore comparatively heavy. Tins duatis helpful. tho vacuum system is used two rather serious 
butits value is easily overestimated. It would objections arise. Fust, it will be almost 
be better where possible to have an open fire- impossible to control the souicc from which 
place or grate through which tlus exhaust the entering air will come Since the cfTcc- 
could be made effective, tlveness of this system consists in oreating a 

The Hot air furnace works on exactly the partial vacuum, air will rush in through 
game principles, but is designed to warm every crack and crevice in tho room, thiB 
and partially ventilate the whole building will bring in foul air from halls and fiom inside 
Hore of aourse the hot air must be carried and outside Walls, as well as fresh air through 
from a central source to the various rooms of tlio inlet ducts. In the second place, the ex- 
the building. The amount of fresh air intro- liaust fan must be placed either in the upper 
duced into any room by this method will par t of tha building, m which case there are apt 
depend. (1) on the size, direction and length to ba jamng noises ancl difficulties of meohani- 
of tho duct leading to it from the hot air cal control, or else plaocd in tho basement, in 
chamber; (2} on the difference between tho winch case tho lighter air during cold weather 
temperature in the hot air chamber and in must be pulled downward and thus more 
the room; (3) on the opportunity fin the air force will be required, 

already in the room to cscapo ; and (4) on Plenum System, — The second method of 
the direction and force of the wind If the applying a mechanical system consists in bo 
exit ducts, winch ought to be nesu 1 the floor arranging the Can as to drive the air into achool- 
line on the snma side ns the entrance ducts, rooms This, obviously, will create a density 
are large and so constructed that a gna jet slightly above that in tho outci air and will 
ann be hept burning in them, or if constructed thus tend to dnvc out the foul air as well ag 
in the form of a chimney, the heat of an open drive in the fresh air This method gives 
file may be allowed to escape through them, entire control of the source Loin winch tho 
the out'pull will be much increased and accord- fresh an ib talccnj and apeintes so as to call 
ingly more fresh air will enter through tho for the mast advantageous location of tho 
duat from tlio warming olmmber. With such fan, This is generally known as tho plenum 
aids as here suggested some ventilation can bo system Under certain conditions the vncuum 
secured in mild weather The fresh air duct aiul tho plenum systems inny bo combined; 
should deliver the air at a height of about but, save in special and difficult conditions, 
eight feet from the floor, and it should enter this ia inadvisable in school buildings, 
the room from an inner wall It cannot bo It is clear that with either of these systems 
too often repeated, however, that it ia not adequately adjusted to its taak ventilation can 
possible to sccutc good ventilation in school- be accomplished regardless of tho outside 
rooms by any gravity system save in very cold temperntmo, In warm weather the air will 
weather. At other times, unless aid is sought need no heating, and in cold weather it can 
from mechanical means, recourse must bo had be heated to the temperature lequirod, thus 
to open windows IL is only fair to say LliaL assuring the introduction of sufficient air at 
in mild climates no large modern school build- all times. Furthermore], tha plenum system 
mga, constructed under competent advice, are affords a ready opportunity to calculate tlio 
depending on gravity alone for successful exact amount of fresh air furnished to each 
ventilation. Bub great numbers of otherwise loom or to tho building as a whole, and, 
good buildings are being built without such having determined the amount needed, to 
advico and a great amount of money ia accord- know with certainty at any time whether tho 
ingly being wasted Further discussion of this rooms are receiving enough air to supply the 
method will be found under the topic an pupils. In this connection it will be well to 
heating (gp) consider briefly the amount of fresh nir needed 

Mechanical Methods.— Vacuum System, for cqcIi pupil, in order to furnish a basis for 
— The next method of ventilation of school calculating the amounts each room will need, 
buddings to be discussed is that in which Generally stated each child vitiates about one 
Borne mechanical foico is applied to bring hundred times as much air in an hour ns it 
air into the rooms This result is accom- will breathe. Naturally the amount breathed 
plished by fans or blowers propelled by any will depend on the age and physiaal condition 
form of mechanical energy most readily of tha child. It will be a safe estimate, though 
available, and most satisfactory for tho necessarily n rough one, to say that a child in 
purpose. There are many forms of fans, or the primary grades at ordinary quiet work 
blowers, on the market, and no attempt will will breathe twenty cubic feet of air each hour; 
be made here to suggest relative values This one in tho upper grammar grades similarly 
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conditioned will breathe twenty-five cubic feet from the floor This duct should he large 
feet of niv per hour, and that a high school so as to permit the entrance of enough air at 
pupil in the upper classes will breathe thirty a velocity sufficiently low to pinvcnl trouble- 
cubic fecit per hour It is evident, then, that some draught? The end of this duct in the 
if two thousand cubic feet of air per hour be schoolroom should be so shaped as to spread 
delivered for each primary pupil, twenty-five the incoming current of air toward the ends 
hundred for each pupil of the upper grades, as well as toward the coding oT the room, 
and fchice thousand Tot each high school This precaution will materially aid in yentilnt- 
student, one or the chief conditions of vcnti- ing tho corners of the room. The foul air 
lotion Iiqs been mot ducts should open from the same flLde of the 

The estimates above recorded arc in line room as the fresh air ducts, but near the 
with the latest investigations, but such floor line There should he two of these, 
amounts are rarely secured in actual practice, one a little toward the rear of the room, and 
In order to determine at any time how much the other toward the front When cloakrooms 
air is being driven into any given room, the open into the schoolrooms, as they should in 
anemometer is used. This is simply a small ail buddings Tor the elementary grades, they 
delicaLcly adjusted windmill hitahed to clock- should be placed at the teacher's end of the 
work, so as to register the rate at which the room When so placed, instead of opening 
air is moving By placing Lhia instrument at both foul nir ducts from one side of the room 

the inner end of the entrance duct, registering as suggested above, it ia advantageous to 

the rate of incoming air, multiplying this by leave openings in the lower part of the doors 

the net square surface of the end of the duct, to the cloakroom for the exit of warm air, in 

and by the time under consideration, the prod- order not only to w'arm and ventilate the 

ueb will give the amount of air introduced, cloakroom, but to dry damp wraps during 

The experimenter should be cautioned to rainy inclement weather Within the- cloak- 

test the rate at various places in front or tho room an exit duct should open at least seven 

duct, and not simply at the center. Tho feet above the floor so that it may never be 

average of these will give an approximate rate closed, OT even partly obstructed, by any article 

for the whole duct The rate at the center of of ciotiling. With a plenum system there would 

the duct is usually higher than at the sides. thou be a constant change of air \i\ the hcIiqqI- 

Evcry city school system should have an room and also in the cloakroom. The diffi- 
anemometcr, and tho principals of all buildings aulfcy of securing an even distribution of freah 
should be taught to use it. The amount of air has not received the consideration lb 

air furnished to tha entire building can bo deserves When the temperature of the fresh 

calculated also by determining the speed and air which ia being driven into the schoolroom is 
size of the fan, the pressure in the discharge higher than that o[ the air already in the room 

outlet, and the calibci and length of the ducts there is naturally a tendency for it to float on 

lending to the Tooma, Such calculations nro the colder air, especially if the opening of the 

beyond the power of an ordinal y janitor or even entrance duct is geycn or eight feet above 

of most teachers to perform, and, moreover, the floor, hence only ns the result of a decided 
the results when obtained would be of com- plenum and a corresponding aohvc suction 
purativcly littlo valuo to the principal. For through the exhaust ducts is it comparatively 
practical purposes it is easier and better to easy to distribute the air downward toward 
measure the amount delivered to each iaoin in the breathing line. Of recent years this 
the manner suggested, and determine spcci- difficulty lias been overcome in churahca and 
fically for tlmfc room whether the pupils are theaters in certain cities by introducing freah 
gclLing sufficient freah air. By doing this for nir at the proper temperature through tnc legs 
each room any error in evenness of difltribu- and bases of the eliaira and benches. U ia 
tion to the various rooms can be discovered, cl aimed that this method overcomes the ratal 

In this connection it is well to caution those objection to bringing it through gratings in 

who use the anemometer to take repeated the floor, for in this way it lifts no duat be- 
readings and to handle the instrument care- cause the openings through and under tho 
fully and intelligently during the experiment, scats arc well above the floor and thoroughly 
for moat varieties are subject to rather decided guarded against the entrance of dirt and dust, 
variations as the result of friction in the bear- Naturally this method, if perfected Tor schoalB, 
mgs. The instrument must bo well cleaned would leave littlo to deairo, for theoretically 
and in perfeot order to get reliable results it would insure absolutely pure air, and a 
Air Ducts, — The location and size of the thorough distribution whore most needed. The 
ducts leading to and from the rooms for both problem of ventilating a theater or church 
gravity and plenum systems is n matter of consisting in tho main of one large room is 
vital importance in the BUccess of these vory much easier to solve than that of ventilat- 
systems. The duct carrying fresh air to the ing for a largo part of a^ day many rooms 
schoolroom should open from an inner wall, at different levels and of different sizes. The 
preferably on the side opposite the windows, experiments so far made in this direotion for 
near the middle of the wall, and at least eight saliools have resulted in no final word, 
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The i n/1 lie nee of wind upon ventilation hug 
recently been investigated, anti the results 
show that striking differences lcsult in venti¬ 
lation efficiency in rooms whose outer walla 
are exposed to the force of the wind, and also 
those whose outei walls me on the leewnid 
side Well-built brick buildings, ns well ns 
fiamc buildings, admit ail through walla and 
about windows dining steady winds more than 
has been expected A plenum system, that 
evenly distributes the air through the building 
m cairn yventhcr, may prove very inadequate 
during heavy winds When the winds nro 
strong the leeward side of a building, by iCQson 
of the exhaust caused by the suction of the 
moving air, will draw more nir from the fan 
than the exposed side where the prcs^uic of 
the wind against and through the building will 
cieatc an added pressure, thus retarding the 
flow from the fan into the 100 m. The knowl¬ 
edge theae facts should be eonbideied both 
by builders and by those whose duty it is to 
regulate ventilation It is essential for the 
success of any plenum system that the walls 
of scliooh ooma should be ns ncai ly ah-tight 
ns oidinary construction will make them. 
The windows and doors especially should bo 
carefully cased and set, and always kept 
closed. This demand may seem nnpmcticablc 
to teachers and patrons, who do not under¬ 
stand that with the plenum system, when the 
windows in one room me open, the other rooms 
are being robbed of their ait supply; but at 
the present state of the development of the 
plenum, system the only thing ioi a superin¬ 
tendent to do is to explain and then to insist 
on having the windows closed during school 
hours. 

The plenum system as well ng the gravity 
system may ho aided vciy much in doing its 
woik by mslnlling in the exhaust ducts a 
steam coil or gas jet as an auxiliary lo cauBc 
a more rapid movement of the foul air. Were 
it not for the danger and woik involved in 
keeping a slow open fue in the schoolroom, 
the Juoplacc and its chimney would form an 
ideal exhaust vent for the foul an. When 
steam is used ns the heating agent it is com¬ 
paratively easy And safe to inclose in the 
exhaust duct a coil of steam pipe to do this 
auxiliary work 

Ci/ciilfthDft of Ike Aw Needed, Kg cent experi¬ 
ments show that much of the depressing effects 
of pool ventilnlion may be due to the accumula¬ 
tion of boat within the body ami that u vigorous 
circulation of the air within the schoolroom will 
do much to pi event these discomforts Those, 
however, who maintain that these experiments 
have made it necessary to reconstruct fcll our 
theories of ventilation are making claims which 
cannot be justified The human organism was 
evolved in the open nil, and the physiological 
functions wcic adjusted accordingly Hence 
without pure cuu their relations will be disturbed. 
There can be no doubt, however, that ourschool- 
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rooms would be far more comfortable if tho air 
weie in constant and regular circulation com¬ 
parable to that oat of doors; foT then the excess 
of body hent would bo drawn off, and the blanket 
of moisture surrounding the body would bo 
evaporated But ud system of ventilation which 
does not furnish pure aii to all the pupils can bo 
satisfactory IVc need fust pure air, and then 
circulation of tho nir A circulation of foul air 
ia not ventilation 

Air Filtering, — In addition to furnishing 
fresh air to schoolrooms, modern cities are 
confronted with a pioblcm of filtering the air 
of its dust, dirt, and soot, before delivering it 
to the children to hi eat he The dust nuisance 
has commanded more attention, since careful 
expcrimentation has shown that it is also 
danger oub. Pathogenic germs cling to du&t 
particles, and when introduced into schools 
inay develop disease cntncly avoidable with 
Glean air. Air filtration consists in some form 
of air washing. By subjecting the incoming 
currents to impingements on wet canvas or 
wiro sciecus, to sprays of water* or to all these 
combined, the dust is caught and washed 
away. A recently developed and promising 
form of air washer and humidifier consists in 
attaching ta a fan a " iiltei ring consisting of 
many layers of steel or coppci wire cloth 
spaced indially a short distance apart and 
nriniiged ill narrow sections side by side. 11 
Jets of watei arc then thrown into the revolv¬ 
ing fan, thua bringing the air into thorough 
contact with the water, thereby ridding it of 
dust and aoofc, and alio wing t ifc to take up 
moisture. The amount of moisture taken lip 
will depend on the tcinpcrntm'o of tho air, its 
percentage of saturation, and the temperature 
of water brought into contact with the an 
Devices IoL* automatic regulation of these 
factors are also introduced F B. D 

See Am op ScHooimooMj Heating. 

For references see Auciiitectuhe, School 

VERACITY — See Tn ob ability; Pnoorj 
TnUTn 

VERBAL ANALYSIS.—See Woud Analybib. 

VERBALISM —A term used by Quick 
(Educational Reformers) for veibal realism, 
which is used by Yon Raumer to indicate the 
learning of things not directly but only by 
reading Thus aetionomy was studied with¬ 
out an observatory, the sciences without 
experiments or concrete materials, agriculture 
without a farm, and everything on the au¬ 
thority of the ancient b, c jj AviatotlB, Pliny, 
Arntus, Galen, Columella, and othoifl The 
beut example of this tendenoy is Rabelais 
(gu.) It ib against this verbalism or verbal 
lealism, sometimes called humanistic realism, 
that Milton (q v ) inveighs when in. the Tractate 
1 \g says thnt u language is but the instrument 
conveying to us things useful to be known, 11 
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and advocates the ff orderly conning oyer the 
visible and infenor creature," and the study of 
M the solid things J ' 

When Lhe teun "icnlist" was introduced to 
denote the student who concerned himself with 
things alonej it was contrasted with verbalist, 
the student who devoted himself to elegance of 
style, grammaij criticism, etc 

References - — 

Baunaud, II Amertcan Journal of Education, Vol. 

Y, pp G57-0Q2, 

Moi'fnoi;, P Textbook mi the History of Education 

(New York, 1011,) 

Quick, II, II, Educational Reformers, (New York. 

1007) 

VERGERIUS, PIETRO PAOLO (c. 1370- 
1415) — Humanist scholar, born nt Capo 
d'lstrm. lie studied at Padua and Florence, 
and seems to havo obtained degrees m the arts 
nntl medicine, He was iirnTcsaoi of logic at 
Padua. He accompanied Cardinal Zaiella 
to Constance rmd later cntoiod Lhe service of 
Emperor Si^isnnmd, for whom he translated 
the Anabasis of Arnim into Latin At Con¬ 
stance he was selected to write the epitaph in 
niemoiy of Cluysoloias [q,v ), from whom he 
had learned Gtcek Vcigemis was the author 
of one of the most widely rend educational 
tracts which in many respects recalls Quin¬ 
tilian, to the study of whom lie had aliendy 
published an introduction. The Dc ingenuis 
nionlms et libei airbus studiis [On the munners 
of a gentleman and on liberal studies) , this com¬ 
plete title being found in some Mss., was 
nddieased to Abcitinus, the son of Francesco 
Cairara, loid of Padua about 140*1 Ileic 
VergenuB shows considerable insight into boy 
nature and the methods of handling boys, nnd 
deals with the essentials or good character 
Beat known, perhaps, is his definition of a 
liberal education; " We call those studies 
liberal which arc woifchy of a free man, those 
studies by which we attain and practice virtuo 
and wisdom, that education which calls 
forth, trains and develops those highest 
gifts of body and of mind which ennoble men, 
anti which arc rightly judged to lank next in 
dignity to vntue only, For to n vulgar temper 
gam and pleasure me the one aim of existence, 
to a lofty nature moral worth and fame,"— 
words which bientho the very essence of the 
spnit of the Italian Renaissance, For a gentle¬ 
man or a prince, soys Vcigeiius, two cm com — 
letters and arms — are open, but some acquaint¬ 
ance with both is essential While dealing m the 
main with literary studies, Vergonus docs nob 
neglect tho importance of bodily exercise, for 
"a tiue education will aim at. the efficient 
training of both the Reason, that it may wisely 
control, the Body, that it may promptly 
obey *' It remains only to give the studies 
recommended by Vergenus' histoiy, moral 
philosophy, eloquence (including ginmmar, 
mica of composition, and disputation or 
logical argument), poetry and the poetic arts, 


arithmetic, geometry, nslronomy, and nature 
study. But 11 tho choice or studies will de¬ 
pend to Home extent upon Lhe cluiuictrr of 
individual minds " Fur recienLion Vergciius 
recommends oiiLdooi sports, music and song, 
and the game of " tnbulro n (piolmbly a chess 
game). The ticatise passed through Borne 
forty editions before 1600, 

References: — 

Bakdyb, J 13 History of Classical Scholarship, Vol 
II (CnnihrirlgG, 100H ) 

■Woodward, IV, II VUlormo da Feftre and other 
Humanist Educator a (Cnmlmdfie, iQ05 ) 

VERGIL.—P Veigihus Maro, Romp’s 
greatest port, and, next to llomei, the gientcsb 
epic poet of antiquity, fust allowed his genius 
in a series of pasLoinls (EcIoqucs or Bucolics ), 
which he wrote when still a young man under 
the influence or Theocritus. He next, at the 
suggestion of Miccpims, wrote the Georgies, a 
fanning treatise in foui books, in ordci to will 
the dcgcnci ate Romans back tu Lhe soil, In 
LliiJi, the moat finished poem in Latin li Lein lure, 
lie was much influenced by Hesiod He 
achieved such fame at Rome whep this work 
was published that the whole audience rose 
upon Jus entering the theater, The Inst 
years of hib life ho devoted r at lhe insistence 
of Augustus, tu the composition of a national 
epic. This, the JUncnl, in which he celc- 
bintcd the founding of Rome by lulus son of 
TEnens, a Trojan hero, and mythical ancestor 
of Cn?sai, was not entirely revised when Ver¬ 
gil died, and was published later, but without 
any material modification. 

Tho sEneid inado n, profound impression 
upon the whole Roman woild It was at once 
recognized aB the highest expression of Roman 
genius, the embodiment of the idealized spirit 
of the Roman nation, Innumerable commen¬ 
tators found it the source of all wisdom nnd 
all morality, and even Christian wiitcis came 
to legal il its author ns ail inspired teacher, 
and ono of the Eclogues as a prophecy of tlie 
coming of Christ As tune went on, legend 
after legend clustered about the name or 
Vergil, until in the Middle Arcs lie came to 
be commonly lcgauled as a wizard or icmark- 
able powci, sometimes baneful, but moia often 
bancvolont The position accorded to him 
by Dante in the Inferno iff well known 

Oui chief source of information as to 
VcrgLl’s life is a biography, probably by 
Suetonius, piclixcd to the commentary of ;Elius 
Donato This is encumbered by a mass of 
medieval legend, but has been critically 
pruned by Iloiiterschcicl (Suclom Rehquue. 
Leipzig, I860), and made the subject of detailed 
rnvesligation by Nettloslup (Anci'eni Lives 
of Vergil , Oxford, 1870) 

Vergil did not lack critics, even in antiquity, 
who accused him of many faults, particularly of 
plagiarism from Greek originals, Tim most 
ex tensive of these criticisms is found in the 
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fifth book of Macrobius's Saturnalia. Several 
Ancient commentaries have been preserved, 
the most impoitnnt being that of Sevvius 
(ed. Thilo and Hagen, Leipzig, 1881-1902) 
For a discussion of the growth of the Vergilian 
legend, both literary anti popular, Tuiuson, 
Master Virgil (Cincinnati, 1890), should bo 
consulted, and especially Comparetti, Vergil 
intfiB jlLcltlffl Ages (New York, 1695), 

There have been numerous editions of Vergil 
since the princeps of 1409 (?) r The most 
important modern critical text is by Ribbcck 
(ed maior, Leipzig, 185D-18QB; ed minor, 
1894), Tho new Oxford text is by Hirtzol 
(1900), the minor works by Ellis (1907) 
Of editions with commentaries may be men¬ 
tioned the massive edition or Forbiger with 
Latin notes (4th ed , Leipzig, 1872-1875), and 
those of Benoist with French notes (Pans, 
1869-1B72), and of Camngtcm with English 
notes (London, voL 1. 5th ed , by Ilavcrfiold, 
1898, vol 2, 4th eel, by Nettleahip, 1884, 
vol 3. 3d ed , by Nettlcslup, 1603) Ser¬ 
vice cilno English editions are also those by 
Kennedy (lust ed,. London, 1895), Papillon 
nrnl Haigli (London, 1892), and Sidgwick 
(Cambridge, 1809), Especially noteworthy 
ib Nor den's monumental edition oE tlie sixth 
jflneid (Leipzig, 1903) There are numerous 
school editions in all languages, 

Poets, scholars, and critics have found Vergil 
it fruitful and alluring held of study, and the 
teacher should not consider hia task accom¬ 
plished by the mere elucidation of the text, 
Tor further study the following selection of 
authorities is recommended 1 Sellar, The Roman 
Poets of the Augustan Age; Virgil (3d eel, 
Oxford, 1897): Glover, Studies in Virgil 
(London, 1904), Cartnult, Elude sur les 
Bucohques de Virgile (Pans, 1897); Hcinze, 
VirgiU Epische Techmk (2d ed,, Leipzig, 
1908), Sainte-Dcuye's Etude w Virgilc is 
still illuminating Special chapters on Vergil 
are found in tho following, Myers, Classical 
Essays (London, 1883), Tyrrell, balm Poetry 
(Boston, 1805), Nettleahip, Suggestions Intro¬ 
ductory la a Study o/ the AUncid in Lectures and 
Essays (Oxford, 1885), Warren, Virgil and 
Tennyson in Essays of Poets and Poetry 
(London^ 1909), ( Mustard, Tennyson and 

Virgil m Classical .Echoes in Tenty/stm 
(New York, 1904), Plessis, La Po&sie Latinc 
(Pans, 1909), Warde Fowler, Religious Feeling 
rn Virgil in The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People (London, 1911), In the study 
of the narrative Boisaicr's Country of Horace 
and Virgil (New York, 1096) will also be found 
helpful The significance of tho fifth Eclogue 
is discussed in three studies by Mayor, Fowlci, 
and Conway, Virgil's Messianic Eclogue 
(London, 1000), 

The language and style of Vergil havo been 
tho subject of many i usually short, treatises 
Noteworthy is Antoine's De casuum syniaxi 
Vergiliana (Pans, 1882), Invaluable is Wct- 


morc J a Index Verhorum Vergihanus (New 
Haven, 1911) Unusual variations in meter 
are gathered togethci m Johnston, 27ie Metrical 
Licenses of Vergil (Chicago, 1898) , A stimu¬ 
lating recent study is Roman, Etude svr 
l* Imagination Auditive de Virgilc (Pans. 
1908), 

For the purposes of school illustration Millei’s 
Tuio Dmmutiz aliens /ram Vergil (Clnaftfio, 
1908) may be employed, while Wnircn's clia- 
malic narrative, Z7te Death of Viigil (Oxford, 
1907), is a dclicnto appic ciafcion of Vergil's 
nature and temperament which may be read 
with pioiit by any student G L 

VERIFICATION.— See Hypothesis; In¬ 
duction and Deduction; Proof, Truth 

VERIFICATION, METHOD OF — See 
Rediscovehy, Method of, Induction and 
Deduction. 

VERMONT, STATE OF. — One of the New 
England States, with a land area of 9135 
aqiuuo miles, For adinimstiatjve purposes 
the state is divided into fourteen counties 
and these arc in. turn divided into 240 organized 
and 4 unorganized towns, 31 independently 
chartered and organized school districts, 3 city 
school districts, 3 specially organized towns 
within towns, and 4 goies. In ID10 Vermont 
had a total population of 555,956 and a density 
of population of 39 persona per squmc mile. 

Educational History. — Schools were estab¬ 
lished by voluntary action in Vermont years 
before there was any law on tho subject. 
At some time before 1763 Bennington, for 
example, had levied a town school tax, nnd 
in 1763 it also voted money for the erection 
of thice schoolhouses within the town In 
1777 the temtary was declared an independent 
state nnd a state constitution formed, nnd m 
1788 the state government wn9 organized. 
The constitution of 1777 ordered a school or 
sohoola in each town, with such salaries to 
tho mnsters as would enable them to tench at 
low pricesi advised a gunnmar school in each 
county and a university for the state- and 
ordered that societies for the promotion of 
ldigion or learning should be encouraged 
In 1780 tho first chartered academy (Clio 
Hall) was established at Bennington. It was 
nob until 1782 that the first general school law 
for the state was enacted This gave legal 
sanction to the school system which had sprung 
up, authorized the towns to subdivide into 
school districts, and to appoint trustees for 
tho care of the schools established; and gave 
tho prudential committee of Lhc towns or dis¬ 
tricts powar to vote a tax for one half the cost 
of the schools, and the district trustees power 
to raise the other half, either by a general 
property tax or by levying it on the pupils 
attending So tho matter of taxation ds. the 
rate lull was left open for yearly settlement, 
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and tliis condition continued in some towns Tor 
nearly Lhiee quarters of n ecmLiivy. 

In 178G n new state constitution was 
adopted In tins thfi educational clause was 
modi lied and made less mandatory, mcicly 
reciting the kind of schools which ought to be 
established, and directing the encouragement 
of lcligion and learning. In 179L the state 
was admitted to the Union, under the consti¬ 
tution of 1786. In the leviaion of 1793 this 
provision was retained and has since remained 
unchanged In 17 97 the fust attempt at 
supei vision was made by a law which declared 
that districts nob properly maintaining a school 
should forfeit their shire of the Lown's school 
money, and which required that instruction 
in leading, writing, and arithmetic be pro¬ 
vided. The districts were now given powci 
to vote the entire school tax on either a 
property oi n pupil basis. By 1800 many towns 
had established schools, supported wholly 
or in part by taxation. Many towns had alBO 
ongmally scL apart town lands lor the partial 
suppoit of schools. 

Ill 1810 a school tax of 1 per cent was 
permitted to bo assessed by Uie Lowns for the 
purpose of providing a two-months school 
teun; m 1821 the county grand jiuies were 
directed to inquire if the lawns had raised or 
propelly expended tho tax required to be 
levied, aiul imposed fines upon towns which 
did nob require the maintenance or schools; 
in 1824 the school tax was increased to 2 per 
conb, and in 1826 to 3 per cent; nnd in. 1825 
a state school fund was cieatcd by the legisla¬ 
ture, to be eventually used for tho partial 
support of the schools. In 1833, however, 
this fund was directed by the legislature to be 
held as a reserve Rind for state debts and, in 
1845, when the fund had accumulated to 
$235,000 and the debt of the state to it to 
$224,000, the legislature voted to pay the debt 
by appropriating the fund. 

Stimulated by tho creation oT the fund in 
1S25, the Jcgislntuic of 1827 enacted a number 
of important school laws, The power of 
districts to raise money for orectmg school 
buildings by a tax levied on the pupil was 
taken away; the beginning of n licensing sys¬ 
tem for teachers by town officers was made; 
orthography, giammar, geogiaphy, lusLory, 
and good behavior were added to the list of 
statutory subjects; towns were ordered to 
choose a town superintending committee 
to have general charge of all the schools, to 
Visit and inspect them, and to make statistical 
returns to tho secretary of state, who wns 
areated ct ojjicio a kind of rudimentary state 
superintendent; and the legislature was to 
elect a boaid of five commissioners for common 
schools, to select and advise as to textbooks, 
and to recommend new legislation to the legis¬ 
lature. In 1833 all laws relating to supervision 
were repealed, however, and until 1846 there 
Were no supervisory officers for the schools 


In 1845 a new school supervision law wna 
enacted, virtually reestablishing Lhc 1827 
conditions Each town was to elect a town 
superintendent with duties similar to those of 
the 1827 committees, a aounty superintend¬ 
ent was provided for, to awaken interest in 
the counties, to a state supeiintendent, to 
be elected by the legislature, was given the 
same supervisory duties as were formerly given 
to the state board of five acliool commis¬ 
sioners, created by the 1827 law, and to the 
secretary of state, except the recommendation 
of textbooks Tim law proved to be too 
great a degree of centralization for tho inde¬ 
pendent towns, so in 1840 Lhc county Biipor- 
intendcncy wns abolished, and in 1851 Lho 
legislature abolished tho sLnte aupenntendency 
by refusing to make nil election Only town 
supervision remained until 1856, when a state 
board of education, with a secretary, was 
created, after the Maa'uicbuseLts plan. To 
the new state board of education was given 
practically tho same powors previously in¬ 
trusted to the 1827 board of commissioners, 
with the added one of electing its secretary. 

By 1850 a law was enacted which took from 
the districts then power Lo levy money fox tho 
payment of teachers’ wages by basing the rate 
on the pupil, and put such levy in the future 
wholly on the taxable propcity of the district, 
as had been done in 1827 wiLh reference to a 
tax Tor school buildings. In 1858 a new law 
required the examination of teachers lo bo 
public instead of private, In 1864 the cul¬ 
mination of the process of making the schools 
free Game in a law which required that the fuel 
tax and the cost of school supplies should 
likewise be assumed by the districts or tho 
towns In 1865 n state rcfoim school was 
established, and in I860 three state normal 
schools were piovidcd for. The establishment 
of stale normal schools came us the culmina¬ 
tion oT a scries of private efforts m the training 
of teachers, extending bnckwaul over more 
than Jmlf a ccnluiy. By 1878, one teacher 
m every eight in the state lind attended one 
of tho Vermont normal schools In 1860 
the State Agricultural College was established 
at Builington, in connection with tho Univer¬ 
sity of Vermont. In 187D the beginnings of 
the end of tho district system (q v ) were mado 
in a law permitting towns La abolish it volun¬ 
tarily and substitute the town system. By 
1884 only nineteen of the 240 towns had done 
so, and that year the legislature required q 11 
district system towns to vote on. Lhe proposal 
In 1892 the district system was finally abolished 
by law throughout the state 

In 1874 the fltato board of education and 
its secretary, created in I860, were abolished 
by the legislature, and a superintendent or 
education, to be elected b 3 r it, and with prac¬ 
tically the snmc duties as the scarotnry, was 
created instead 

A law of 1888 changed from the town to the 
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county ns the unit of supervision and provided 
for county boards of education and a county 
faupermtendont 0 / schools Again the inde¬ 
pendence of the towns asserted itself, and «\ 
1800 tho offices created in 1S8S wcic in turn 
abolished, fcho Lown superi 11 tendency boiug 
restored A vestige of county uniLy was 
retained in a provision whcicby the govcrnoi 
and the state superintend cut, acting together, 
were to appoint cl count}'- examiner of tcachcis 
for each county, but this was finally abolished 
in 1008 In 1892 the transportation of pupils 
to school was first aulhomed I 11 1BDI a flee 
textbook law was enacted, and in 1S9S the 
first mandatary high school Jaw, Two years 
later all towny having academics within their 
limits wcic also required to piovidc high school 
tuition; in 1002 the grading of the high schools 
0 / the state was begun, and every town wns 
ordered to provide advanced instinotion, for 
its pupils; and in 1000 the high school law, 
defining and standardizing the schools, and 
providing for ficc instruction for all passing 
certain onti ance tests, was enacted The snmo 
year, 1906, state aid to the extent of S20,000 
a yenr was ginnted for transportation and 
boaid of pupils, and in 1910 high school pupils 
wcie definitely admitted to share in these 
grants. In 1904 the superintendent of edu¬ 
cation and the state boaid of health were 
ordeicd to piescubc tests, to be given in all 
schools, for Bight and hearing, The report of 
the Code Revision Commission was adopted 
in 1906, giving Veimont a leorgniuzcd school 
code, a special commission was cLmtad to 
consider tho needs of the normal schools and 
to .lcporfc at the next session; and the town 
union supervision law was enacted In 1908 
the superintendent of education was directed 
to arrange for the certification of all tcachcis 
and to fix the standards, an miti-secret- 
socicty law was enacted, state aid foi manual 
training couises in high schools was provided, 
and the old grammar school endowment lands 
were direatcd to be used foi thcsuppoit of high 
schools or academies, or for tuition of pupils 
in such Another important law of this yenr 
wns the ig-ci cation ol the state board of 
education, and the tiansfcrencc to it of the 
owera and functions of the state normal school 
onid 

Present School System —At the hend of the 
present school system of Vcimont is a state 
hoard of education and a state Mipcimlendcnt 
of education. TI 10 governor appoints, bi¬ 
ennially. one resident commissioner in each 
town wiierc a sLatc normal school exists to 
act in conjunction with the state board of 
education on nil matters relating to the par¬ 
ticular normal school The board acts as a 
board of control for all of the state normal 
schools, and for any normal-industrial or 
industrial school which may Lie established by 
the state. The board establishes the couiso 
of study for the normal schools, determines 


the conditions of admission to nnrl graduation 
fiom them, issues certificates to those who aio 
graduated, employs all Leaohers ill the normal 
schools, and vcpoita to the legislature con¬ 
cerning them. The state board also appor¬ 
tions the equalization funds to the towns whose 
tax rate for schools exceeds 50 cents The 
governot, alone, acts as a commissioner for 
the education and care of the deaf, dumb, 
blind, idiotic, feeble-minded, and epileptic of 
the state 

The state superintendent of education acts 
as the executive officer of the state board of 
education. lie is still elected biennially, 
by joint ballot of the legislature lie approves 
all high school 01 giaimnar school courses in 
manual trnining, and all high school teachers 1 
training classes for the state aid grants; lie 
may conduct educational meeting in the towns 
and suminci schools in the counties, he holds 
annual conventions with the town superin¬ 
tendents, may prepare and issue a com sc of 
study foi the elementary schools and the 
high schools of the state, find infly determine 
the class 01 standard of any high school or 
academy, he in ranges foi all examinations for 
teachers 1 certificates, and iixe^ tho standards 
for the examinations and the corlificates 
issued: lie also makes n biennial lepoi t to tho 
state icgislnlme. 

For each organized town, a bom cl of three 
school directors is elected Women may vote 
foi and hold school offices on the same Lei ms 
as men. Each board oT school dncctors has 
the cave of the school pi’ojmrty. appoints its 
own clerk to keep records, take Hie Bchool 
census, and make all rcpoits, employs all 
leacheis and fixes their compensations, makes 
rules and regulations for the government of 
the schools; must make nn an 111 ml printed 
repoi t to the town clcik, and u report in 
writing to the annual town meeting, sliding 
the amount of money needed foi tho ensuing 
yctu; if instructed by the yatcia to do so, ho 
inny appoint n, medical mspcctoi to examine 
the pupils in the town schools, niul also in any 
town private school, if icqucsted; may pro¬ 
vide kindergartens for chikhcn under five 
yema of age, 01 evening schools, may pi ovule 
tiunsportntion, or pay bom cl, for pupils, 
must appoint a truant officer, to enforce tho 
compulsory education nnd the child labor 
laws; must furnish free all appliances, supplies, 
and textbooks needed, and may sell textbooks 
to pupils, and must maintain the schools 
at lensfc twenty-eight weeks, each year. ^ In 
districts and cities incorporated or organized 
under special acta of the .legislature, of winch 
there arc a number, the general school laws 
apply Such special distiicLa may vote to 
include additional territory, and may also 
vote to surrender Llioir chatter nnd uni to with 
the town educational organization In tho few 
existing unorganized Lowns, the law provides 
foi their organization under thedistnct system 
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Under the sup civilian law of 190G, any Teachers and Training —The state om- 
town haying Lwcnly-fivc teachers may employ ployed 3200 teachers m 1010, about ten per cent 
a town superintendent of schools, and nil of whom weie men AppioximaUdy 22pcr cent 
towny having thirty tcachcis must do 6o of the Icnuhm of Veimont me classed ns 
Those towns not thus provided with super- trained tea clip rtf Of the lenchcis employed 
vision must unite m supervisory unions, so m the clement my schools m 1010, about one 
that there shall not be less than twenty-live half weic giaduates of academies and high 
nor mate thnn fifty teachers in u union The schools, but without training, about one fifth 
town Biipci intend cut acts for the state supci- wcio graduates of academics and high schools, 
mtenclcat in giving examinations foi teachers' and had received Unhung, and nboitL one 
coitifieatesj supomsca the schools or the eighth Imd never attended an academy oi 
union, ducats the work of Lcacheis and pnpdaj high school, though four MLhs of these hud 
advises the boards of school directors ns Lo had some normal tunning For tlic training 

the employment of their teacher^; pies>cribca of future teachers the state has niaiiiLnmed, 

the supplies and schoolbooks which may be in pait, thieo semi-stale normal btrhools 

puichflicd; may ppifionnlly dismiss an unfit since I860, but the slandaids foi ariinh&ion to 

teachoi; muBt meet annually with the stale nnd giaduation from thehc have been low. 

superintendent, to consider his work and They have rendered good service, however, 
duties; and must make an annual report to in supplying Veimont with teachers of Home 
the different boaids of school diicctois of professional training The legislature of 1908 
the towns, and an annual statistical rcpoit lo provided for the purchase of one of these and 
the state a unci in ten dent, The minimum the lense of another by the slate, nnd for the 
salary is fixed by law at $1250 abandonment of lhc thiul ns a normal school 

School Support —TJio recently created Teachers 1 tunning classes in twelve high schools 
(1906) atntc permanent school fund was valued the hrsL year, and fifteen the second yciu and 
in 1010, at §1,120,-194 25, and at that lime thereafter, weic piovided foi at Lhc same lime, 
produced an annual income of $51,222 05 The certification of teachers is m the conliol 
This fund waa constituted by combining the of the state superintendent of educnlion, 
old United StaLes Deposit Fund (q.v ) or 1S37 tha supcrin Louden ta of the Lowns and unions 
(SGG9,080.70), the Aranah IIunLington fund, acting as agents in giving the examinations, 
loft by will to- the abate for schools, in 1877 Graduates of the noi imil ftchools and of noi mal 
(§211,131 4G), and the Civil Wai Claim fund schools in other states may lie certificated 
of 1004 (§240,000). Of the income Horn this without examination, Since 1010, any town 
fund, $15,000, togctliei with S 15,000 reserved may pension any tcachei, after thirty ycais 
from tho stato eight-con t tax fai schools, of agi vice, nnd at one half of Lhc salary of the 
is distributed as an equalizing fund, to the lust Five ycuis, on the lceommendation of 
towns paying foi schools a local town tax of lhc bomd, and by vote of lhc town in annual 
fifty cents or over, and in piopoilicm to the meeting 

amount The balance of tho income frum Educational Conditions, — Considering tho 
the poimuncnt fund, together with the balance small wealth unci population of the slato, the 
of tho income from the eight-cent tax, is appoi- expenditures foi education arc 1 datively large, 
-tioned lo the towns, cities, incarpoiatcd The schools arc small iiudscattoiccl, 80 pci cent 
districts, and goics, in propoition to the of the schoolhouscs being one-room build- 
nuinber of legal sohools (n school tauglib by ti ings, and over one half of the schools having 
properly certificated teacher for twenty-eight less Lhan Lwcnty-five children One half of 
weeks) maintained. The state also makes the people of the state live m rural dmtucts, 
special appiopriations of §20,000 annually to only three oities exceed 10,000 populntion, Lho 
aid towns expending ovci fifly cents foi school, largest being approximately 20,000; and bub 
in providing transpoitation and board Toi their 2S per cent of the 210 organized towns havo 
pupils, §5000 annually (§250 for cqcIi approved 2500 population, The population is almost 
school) to high schools or grammai schools entirely whiLc, and largely native bom 
offering approved courses m manual training; Children eight lo sixteen ycais of ngc must 
§300 a year for eyesight and hearing tests, attend school at least twenty-eight weeks each 
from S12 to §24 per year per pupil, to towns year, and the full school term unless excused 
levying ovei fifty cents for schools, foi high by the bomd of school diicctors. Ml clnl- 
flaliool tuition paid (§20,390in 1910); andfiom dren cliumod to be physically or mentally 
§1000 to $1275 to each supervisory unit for unable to alteiid suhuol may be sent to tho 
the salary of the superintendent employed school physician for examination, Free scliool- 
(830,299 in 1010). Old town school lands, books and supplies mo pi ovided, nnd children 
estimated ns woith a litfclo over half a million unable to attend school foi lack of cLothmg 
dollars, also bring in about §2S,000 a yeai to must be pi ovided with such by the overseer 
the towns owning them. Whatevci additional of the pool The state bus a good child labor 
money is needed must be raised by the towns, nnd female labor law Any town school 
they being authorized to vote any amount superintendent may inquire into Lho employ- 
needed incuts of children in the town 
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Secondary Education. — The elementary 
course of btudy is still in ado out on a nuic-ycar 
basis, and the full high school course is four 
yonia. Four grade a of high schools avc recog¬ 
nized, determined by the ycari of instruction 
offered A nine months' teini is required. 
Towns not themselves maintaining a full 
four years' high school must provide in a high 
school or academy elsewheic for the instruction 
lucking No person can be dapnved of Lho 
right to attend school because of age Towns 
raising a tax of fifty cents or moie for education 
may be reimbursed for high school tuition 
paid, up to a maximum of $2f a year, and at 
the rate of one half, if the rate was fifty cents, 
three fourths, if sixty cents, and all, if seventy 
cents. A state sccondniy school of agiicul- 
turo was created in 1910, In 1910 there weie 
seventy-one public secondary schools and eigh¬ 
teen academies m the state, and of these fffty- 
sevon high schools and fifteen academics 
offered a four years' com so 
Higher and Special Education —The state 
maintains no higher institutions of learning 
of its own. The University of Vermont, at 
Burlington, includes the State AgTieultuiftl 
Coll ego, to which the stnto makes small annual 
grants ($13,G00) The Agricultural College 
grants have been given to this institution. 
Middlehuiy College, at Middlebury, has 
recently received a similar grant for n depart¬ 
ment of pedagogy, to train high school tcnchcis 
for tho state, and for n department of forestry 
An additional state giant of $10,000 a year is 
also made to the Univcisity of Vermont in 
aid of the medical department Norwich 
University, at Northftehl, has recently been 
declared 'to bo tlm militaiy college* of Ver¬ 
mont, though " wiLhout aid except for schol¬ 
arships." The above three are all of the 
institutions of lnghei learning in the state 
The first two P-Te Docducnticinnl 

The state also maintains the Vermont State 
Industrial School, at Vorgennes, and m 1910 
virtually adopted the AusUnc Institution for 
the deaf and dumb, at Brnttlcboro The state 
appropriates $20^00 a year to be expended 
by the Governor in the education of the state's 
defectives in the institutions of other New 
England states, and S25Q0 additional, to be 
similarly expended for the proper caie of such 
defectives after then institutional tiaining is 
ended. E. P C. 

References: — 

Dubh. Geo. G, History of Education m Vermont 
(i U S Dur, Educ Circ h\f No 4, 1000 ) 

Vermont. An Rcpls St Supl Common Schools, 
1B40-1&B1i 

An, Eepls Sec St, Dd , Edge , 1050-1874 
Dien Repis, St Supt Educ,, 1B75-1S70 to date. 
Central LaU)& of the State relating to Publ Instr 
State Conahlntiona, 1777, 17B0, and 1703. 

VERMONT, UNIVERSITY OF, BUR¬ 
LINGTON, VT. — A state institution estab¬ 
lished by act of state legislntmc in 1791. 


The provisions of the original charter were 
confirmed by an act of Oot. 30, I83S In 
1805 the Vermont Agricultural College, char¬ 
tered in 1SG2, was mcovpoi riled with the 
Umveisity, which now became cntiLlcd to the 
giants under the Moirill and other aotH, 
The University consists of four colleges 
arts and sciences; agnculture, engineering; 
and medicine, cneh granting Llie appiopriate 
degrees. Courses in education, commerce 
and economies, and homo economics are given 
under the direction of the college of nrts and 
science 1 ! Slioit couiacs circ given m tlio 
winter by the college of ngnouUurc. A summer 
session of six weeks is conducted by the de- 
paitment of education. The entrance re¬ 
quirements to the University aic those of tho 
New England College Enhance Certificate 
Board, while foi entrance to the Mcdicnl 
College one yoai of college work in addition is 
required, The UmversiLy is beautifully sit¬ 
uated on tho lull overlooking the cily of 
Burlington and Lake Champlain. The build¬ 
ings of the University number twenty-five nnd 
include the Billings Library, Williams Science 
Hall, Mon ill Hull, the "Old Mill" (tlio old 
college building, remodeled in 1883), Converse 
Hall, the gymnasium, medical building nnd 
donmtoiics. The equipment in iifituial and 
physical sciences is good, of especial note is tlio 
Pringle Herbarium, anc of the mo^fc complete 
col lee Lions of the kind in the country 

The faculty consists of 42 piofessuis, thirteen 
assistant professois, and 34 mstiuctors. The 
enrollment of students in 1011-1012 was 563 
(3, graduate^; 130, arts nnd sciences; 106, 
engineeung; 76, agriculture, IS, speoinl, 
and ISO, medicine). J, F M. 

vernacular, teaching in the — 

Though the language of instiuction, in tho 
mcdievnl ngra, was Lntm (see Latin in the 
Schools), yet it must have happened in tho 
earliest stages of school work and in the home 
training, tlmt the vernacular was used The 
reading school, the writing school, the song 
school (ace Middle Ages, Education ln), were 
primarily concerned with Latin, and apparently 
no voice was raised in tho Middle Ages foi 
the school use of the vcmaculai beyond the 
very minimum of necessity, In tlio Renais¬ 
sance times, Erasmus cleaily favored the 
ideal advocated by Laurentius Valla of a 
single learned language for the world of 
scholars and" instructed 11 people. 

In 1402, the year of the discovery of America, 
Antonio dc Lebrija (Antonio Cal/l Ilaraim 
del Ojo, ot in the Latinized form, Antonnis 
Nebnss crisis) published a dictionary with Lntin- 
Spnnishj and Spanish-La tin. In the same year 
he also published his Grammalica Cadcllana, 
and in 1617 his Rfylas do orlho^rafhia en la 
lengva Ga&tdlana, The Cnsliliftn smnvmiiT 
was the first grammar of a romance language 
written by a humanist, About 1606 it was 
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proposed to introduce one of Lcbnjft’g works 
in the Valcncian school, at which the boy 
Vivas (born 1492) was a pupil Vives joined 
in the resistance to the proposal, but when 
he enme to write the De Tradendis Disciphms, 
he had changed lus view, and became the first 
great hum am at advocate for the sLudy of 
the vernacular as the instrument for teaching 
Latin. Moreover Vives painted out that the 
teacher must be skilled in the " peerages of 
words," i.6, In? must know the old words and 
forms of liis vernacular, otliei wise ho will neither 
read rightly old books m his native language, 
nor understand obsolete, historical, or etymo¬ 
logical knowledge, necessary for teaching in 
school 

Though the vernacular had been used in 
Italy by Dante (1265-1321), Petrarch (1304- 
1374), and Boccaccio (1313-1375), and of 
course there had been piccuisors of Dante in 
early Tuscan poeliy, yet it docs not seem to 
hftvo occurred to any writers to advocate the usa 
of the vernacular for the medium of communi¬ 
cation between teacher and taught, much leas 
to regard it as ft subject of study, until the 
time ol the humanistic Renaissance Tho 
vcisnide Leo Battista Albeiti was pioudly 
attached to lua native Tuscan ancle 1432-1433 
m his Tratialo della cur a della Famiglia, dis¬ 
pensed with the requirement of Lai in m the 
family circle for the promising boy, content¬ 
ing himself with the use of the vcrnaculm 
In his Z)cNa Vita Civil c, c 1435-14*10, Mntleo 
Palmien requnes that the child after learning 
the alphabet should proceed Lo easy reading 
in the vernacular up to ten years of ago "It 
is true/' says W II. Wood waul ( Education 
during the Renaissance, p 74), " that no specific 
place is given m schemes of school study to 
the grammar of the language oi to the great 
masters of Italian prose and poetry. But 
every Italian muster would bo expected Lo 
lay gicat sLress upon fluency autl refinement 
in spoken Italian." Olio great difficulty was 
the number of dialects into which the Italian 
language was divided and a decisive step 
forward was taken when Piotio Dembo (q v ) 
published his Prose (1525) 11 nelle quah sl 
ragiona della Volga t Lingua- " as the rest of the 
title explains In Lius book Dembo pleads Tor 
the use of the vcrnnculai by men of letters, 
in spite of the varying dialects which give no 
corLain Btnndmd for grammatical correctness 
or at least no uniformity, and though himself a 
Venetian, Bembo recommended all scholars to 
accept Lho Florentine as the written standard. 
It is necessary to recognize that grammatical 
works on the vcrnaculai had already been 
issued. In 15lG Gian Francesco Fortumo 
published at Ancona, the Regolc gratnmalicah 
della Voloar Lingua, of which there were at 
least firtccn editions up to 1552, This was 
followed in 1521 by Niccold Liburnio’s Le 
volgan Elegam ic, published at Venice, and in 
the Game year the Compendium della volQar 


Graminalica of Marcantonio Flaminio, In 
1520 Giovanni Tnssino published at Vicenza 
La Grammaiiehctla , nnd by 1502 Francesco 
Sansovino had published at Venice his com¬ 
parative and critical Le Osseruazfwu della 
Lingua Volgarc de ' diuersi huomini, ciob, del 
Bembo, del Gabricllo, ddi Acansio , et di altri 
8mlton The fact that CastiglioriB's Carle - 
Qiano , published at Venice in 1528, wa 3 in the 
vernacular and requited good vernacular from 
Hie noble and gentleman is significant when it is 
remembered tfint Bartholomew Gierke trans¬ 
lated the work into Latin for English readers 
in the fitflL place as late as 1571 and tlleTe 
were further editions m 1585, 1593,1612, 1G10. 
and 1713 _ The Accademia della Crusca had 
foi its object the purification of the Tuscan 
language It was founded in 15B2 

With regard to the study or French, the 
curious fact has to bo noted that the first 
French grammars wctc issued in England, viz 
that of Alexander Darclay (London, 1521), 
Jnfroduc/tiry to imyte and lo pronounce fienche, 
and the remarkable work of John Palsgrave 
(q v.), L 1 EsclancisscmctU de la Languc francoy$e } 
London, 1530, a book which was important 
foi French contemporaries, and is now of high 
inlcrcsL for research into old French usage and 
pronunciation In 1558 Jean Gamier produced 
a French giammar, in LftLin, at Genova but 
for Gcimau youth The fust grammar m 
French appears to have been one entitled 
Bricfce doctrine pour decrement cscrue s?fo/i 
fa propriety du langage Jran^ais m 1533 Then 
came the ti aetata of Robert Eslicunc, La 
manitre da lourner en languc Jmngaisc les 
uerbes adifn, passifs, gcrondif& l infinis, cl 
parhcipes, m 1533, and the same writer's 
TraiCd da la grammaire franpaisc in 1557. In 
1550 was published at Pans, Le trdU de la 
grammcrc franccoezc, and in 1562 Peter Ramus 
(17 i>) published, also at Pans, lus G'ramerc, m 
which ho made his special appeal with regard 
to the value of the vernacular. 

Ferdinand Brunot ( Hislovre de la Langue 
franqaise, Vol II, Ch 2) traces the revolt 
against the sob domination of Latm in school 
b tudies lie considers that Jean Bodin, the 
great jurisconsult, was the pioneer in declaring 
Lhat it would bring about a great economy of 
time and labor, if all blanches of knowledge 
were studied in the vernacular, as was done 
by tho Romans, and, as he points out, tlie 
Italians were beginning to do. Then followed 
Ramus, Forcadel (in his ArilhTtiUique, 1565), 
mul Louis Le Roy, who lectured on Demos¬ 
thenes in French and instituted a comparison 
between so-called learned and grammatical 
languages and living languages (Brunot, II, 
p. 12 ) The use of French in schools was 
greatly promoted by Mathurin Cordier, who 
strove to bring hi a pupils to aim at the ideal 
of piefns Utcrata, and regarded the purity and 
ooneclncss of speech as one of the chief means 
Accordingly m lus De Corrupti Sermonia 
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Emendatione, in 1530, lie supplies a textbook 
calculated to give pine m or nils supplied in 
pure Latin, and with pure French tenderings 
This desuc to use puie French when it was used 
at all was earned by him to Geneva, when he 
became the Genevan sclioolmastci, under 
Calvin (15QD-15G4) Calvin himself greatly 
advanced the position of the vernacular by 
tlia translation of the Institution chidlicnnc 
from lus own Latin, 1541 The French Acad¬ 
emy was established by letters patent m 1635 
(though it had begun meetings in 1629) under 
the regia of Cardinal Richelieu. The object 
was to purify tile French language from vulgar, 
technical, and ignorant usages, and to es¬ 
tablish a fixed atandaid. 

In Germany one of the early humanists 
to show interest in the study of the vernacular 
was Rudolph Agricoln (1444'-14S5), who was 
born in Gioumgcn in N Holland. Ho thus 
spoke Low Dutch, to which he added German 
or High Hutch, French, and the vernacular 
Italian, lie wns one of the lenders of the 
movement foi making trnnslaLions from the 
Greek and Latin olasmcs into German But 
the chief impulse to the development of the 
vernacular in Germany was given by the Prot¬ 
estant movement The name of Marlin 
Luther (1483-L54G) is associated with the 
spread of reading the Bible and learning 
the catechism in the vernacular, mid foi the 
achievement of these ends instruction in 
the veinaculai was im absolute necessity 
Fui tiler, Luther (rj u) introduced the vcinmm- 
lnr into public woiship and advocated Lhe 
general foundation of elementary schools in 
which the mothci tongue alone should be the 
medium of instruction, and he pointed out 
that the teaching of other languages should 
follow the course of the acquirement of Lhe 
molltCL tongue which is learned at home, ill 
the maiket ana m the church, 11 Puttied wolds 
me dead, spoken words arc living.” 

The influence of studies of LaLhi and Greek 
grammar l\ad extended to the vernacular, a\ul 
German grammars weie produced by Valentin 
Ickolsamai m 1522, and Albeit Glmger in 
1573. The ltforma, howevev, which came to 
German instruction in the vernacular weie 
consequent upon the sLudy of Luthci's trans¬ 
lation of the Bible (New Testament, 1522; 
whole Bible, 1534) This i b seen dncctly in 
the mosL important German gwimnmi of the 
sikteenth century, that of Johannes Ctaijus 
Grammatica Gcrmanica Lingua Jil Johanms 
ClanIIirUbcrgc7isi$. et Bibliis Lulhcn Gernwin- 
ciselaliiseius lihrib collcda, 1573 Thus Clai jus's 
German grammar was founded on the German 
ol Luthci’s tinnslaUon, but it was actually 
written in Latin It wns not Lill 1641 that 
J G Sellottel wrote lus Toutschc Sprachkunst, 
a comprehensive aiul important study of the 
vernacular, a work followed by those of Leibnitz 
and Morhof The oflcctive educational claims 
of the vernacular were made in Genu any by 


Wolfgang Raticliius ( q.v ) (1571-1635), and 
J. A Comcnrua (5 v.) (1592,-1670), mu{ insti¬ 
tutionally the veinaculai foimed a marked 
feature of the Rillcrakademicn of the seven¬ 
teenth century, while in the universities its intro¬ 
duction is connected with Francke, Thomas ms 
and Chi. Wolff (qq.v) 

In England, the fiiab translation of tho 
Latin Grammar founded on Donatus and 
Prisciau into tho vernacular dates back to 
the A-S. version by yElfric the Abbot, c. 1000 
a.r It wns written u for the little boys oi 
England 11 and inscribed to them in a simple 
dedication, In tins connection it should be 
remembered that John Colet's JEdilio or 
Latin Grammar of 1527 was in English, but 
Lily's Grammar (in complete form 1542) 
made permanent for many generations the 
Latin grammar ill Latin. (See also Anglo- 
Norman Dialect, Anglo-Noiiman School 
Books; Anglo-Saxon; Anglo-Saxon Schools 

The return to English vernacular for educa¬ 
tional purposes though the Renaissance study 
of languages is marked by the publication of 
Sir Thomas Elyot'a Grow Hour, the first treatise 
on moral philosophy and also on education 
in English The first important rhetoric was 
that of Thomas Wilson in 1553 Mr, A J. 
Ellis lias traced Lhe history or Emly English 
Pron-unciahan, describing the whole or the 
onily English gmminms. The difficulty of 
using tho vernacular for educational purposes 
111 Lhe early part or the sixteenth century 
in England is stated by John Fills grave in tho 
Dedication or lus Acolastus m 1540, viz the 
faeL that schoolmasters spoke such “mde'' 
dialect Lluit they cannot H perfectly open the 
diversities or phi fiscs between our tongue 
and lhe Latin" thiough ignorance of pure 
English Translations into English 111 the 
sixteenth ccntiny were, therefore, a pi eater 
test of the author's knowledge of English than 
of Latin. The plea for tho use of English is 
associated with Sir Thomas Smith (c 1540), 
Rogei Ascham uv lhe To.rop/ulub, 1545, Wilson 
in his Rheloiic, 1553, S 11 John Choke, 1557, and 
Richard Mulcaster in the Elemenlane , 1582, 
Mulcnstcr 111 the Elemcnhm'o advocate^ the 
study in the schools of the English language, 
" that we should learn to read hist that what 
we speak first, to take most erne over that 
which we use most, and in beginning our 
studies where we have the best chance of good 
progicss ” In the proposed Academy of Sir 
Ilumphicy Gilbert (q.v)j c 1572 f it was laid 
down that the exercises and orations weie to 
be in English In this connection should bo 
named the institution of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 
1572, to arouse and main Lam tho love and 
knowledge of English antiquities, intioclucing 
an iutoicst in Anglo-Saxon and old English 
language and literature. It was apparently in 
the puvftte giaimnni fcchools that the intro¬ 
duction of English as n. serious study first took 
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place In 1055 John Wharton in ln.q New 
English Grammar pomtud out that Cor om 
boy m n. school fit Coi the- university or a 
learned profession where Latin will bo wauled, 
a hundred leave school wilhouL ^uch need, 14 so 
if they be not bcttcied m Lhc knowledge of 
their native language, their labor and cost 
is Lo little or no pui pose " The first English 
grammar for the " Engbsh-Sn\ou 11 (z c Lhc 
Anglo-Saxon) was published by a lady, Eliza¬ 
beth Elstob (q.v ), in 1715- It W. 
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versification, teaching by — 

Bcfoic the age of the invention of punting, and 
of wider circulation of Mbs , in still cailier times, 
the oral method of transmission necessarily re¬ 
quired all the aids to mcrnoiy, of vcise, rhyme, 
lhythm, alliteration, etc. Accordingly we find in 
the oldest civilizations teaching by versification. 
In China {q.u ) t elementary education is con¬ 
ducted by means of prnnem, containing vari¬ 
ous classics to be learned by hcaiL, " head and 
body swaying to the rhythm of the book Ji 
This is the cliaincteiistic oriental method of 
education 

Literature in General — The best known 
histoncal example is that of the Greeks, for 
the Homeric poems sprang up aa the ex¬ 
pression of tho garnered stores of history, 
geography, and gcncial knowledge. By the 
time of Plato when Homer was learned by 
heart, na the teacher oF life mid morals, his 
influence in tmnsmiLting the ideas of hall- 
CLvdizcd times was a subject of deep concern, 
for the Homeric veise embedded itself in the 
memory, to the exclusion of the iigw thought 
and knowledge Similarly, in Great Britain 
and Iieland, the Celtic peoples had amongst 
them learned orders who transmitted from 
generation to generation theii bardic tales, 
their historical poemB and genealogies, with 
lore of elementary topography, chronology, and 
fnmiLy history, all embodied in versification 
of an artificial and at times a somewhat com¬ 
plicated type, And in early Saxon times the 
vol v—3 A 


M sedp," who was attached to Ulo eouit and 
following tho loyal custom, was to be annexed 
in increasing numbers in the halls of the 
nobles, spiond abroad all lhc tinditioiml knowl¬ 
edge of the age in song and poem, and bccamo 
by his verses tho ,r traveling geogruphci and 
historian / 1 in other words the schoolmaster 
In Lhc Anglo-Saxon period, the poems of 
Cmdmon must be lcgnrdcd ns didactic, i e tho 
recognized ami most effective way uf convey¬ 
ing to the people tho lcliginus Learhing of 
Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, and the stiugglc be¬ 
tween Christ and Satan for the soul, the his¬ 
tory of tlie crcaLioUj the fait of the angels, and 
the story of Judith 

But deeper even than the influence of the litr 
crary and poiegnnatoiy sedp and minsticl wns 
that of the folk-lore verse which ciiculnLed 
among eaily peoples in the foiin of nature 
songs, piuverb ihyincs, nursery rhymes (or), 
game-rhymes, counling-out rhymes, riddle- 
lhymca, nipliabcl-rhymea Sometimes the oiig- 
inal genius of the people met Lhc invading civi¬ 
lization and joined it on the common giound 
of vcise; thus apparently some Anglo-Saxon 
voise-cnigmai mid riddles were taken or 
Adapted from the Latin iSpipohu dSivipinala, 
which were in tiiplctg. Besides the contem¬ 
porary alphabet in verse, the Anglo-Saxons 
picscrved the old luma nlphabcl^ and the 
mystic significance 1 of its letters in Anglo- 
Saxon verse fonn, winch was prmLed by Gcoigc 
Ilickcs in his Anglo-Saxon Thesaurus and by 
William Grimm in a ticnLiac on the Teutonic 
runes (CMici dc nl&cha ftuncru Gottingen, 182 L) 
Arithmetic —The teaching of aiithmetic 
through verse is very old. Since business arith¬ 
metic until recent times was always a matter or 
mere rule, and since numerous tables necessary 
in computation must be committed to momoiy, 
there was much reason for this method of 
teaching. A rule ol a table put in rhythmic 
form was more easily memorized than when 
stated in ordinary language. Thus the nurs¬ 
ery rhyme beginning 

"Ono, two, bucklo my shoo, 

Three, four, boll Iho door 11 

is merely a relatively modern form of counting 
rhymes that children have learned foi centuries 
Most of these rhymes lmyc long since been 
forgotten, but occasionally one is mentioned 
in Litcratuie, ns when SL. Allgllsline Speaks 111 
his Confessions s, of the song *' Ununi et unum 
duo, duo et duo qiifttuor," of his childhood 
days. One of tho plncca in which rhyme has 
played a considerable part is in the computus 
(q,v,) t where the familiar verses beginning 

"Thirty days hath September’ 1 

are found. This is a sixteenth-century trana- 
lation of certain Latin verses that appear in the 
medieval manuscripts. Such rhymes arc 
found in the works of Josef ben Jehu da in Lhc 
twelfth century, in the tables prepared by a 
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Spanish Jew, Clinnooh bon Docliai sil-Consta-n- 
bini, in 1162, and in treat]aca by various other 
writers of tnah period Even Stifel (q ia) re¬ 
sorts to veiac for r cm emb cling the saints' days 
(Deutsche Anthmelik , 1545). In arithmetic, 
the first popular treatise on the now Ilindu- 
Arabia numerals, written in Europe, was a set 
of verses by Alexandre de Villcdiou, in the 
thirteenth century, the Carmen de Algorismo, 
In the early piintcd textbooks, and even more 
in those oT the seventeenth century, versos 
aro often found, Thus Roschcnateyn (1514) 
gives the Rule of Three in this form: — 

,1 Dd£! millol mifc dem hindcrn multipllolor 
Daaaelbig mit dem vordern Dividlor 
IVas dir kumbt zu abandon 
Hast dll der frrtgtmwort gefunden " 

Van der Schuerc(1000) introduces each chapter 
of his arithmetic by a verso giving a rule or a 
statement of the process considered. As an 
example of the Fiench rhymes, the following 
from Evoradyck’s edition or Coutercol's arith¬ 
metic (edition of 1658) gives the rule for s = 

i «(» + «'- 

Premier & darnler tormea ad)ou terns, 

Puna lour total produlot multiplieras, 

Pur la mole tin du nombro qui lea compto, 

Anm aiima cd auo leur valcur monte,’ 

The mast noteworthy of the English lhyming 
arithmetics ia that of Ilyllcs (1600), who gives 
all of the rulea and many of the definitions in 
verse He justifies his method in the following 
lines — 

"I am a Booke, whoao dootrlnD conulflleth, 
la Working with numbers according to Ado! 

Tho knawlodgo whereof, to toarno who ao Listoth, 

I promise frankly, to giua and fmpnrte 
So plainly, aa easly, nnd oka In such flortc, 

That thereof tho learning ahull acem but a Hporfc," 

In an arithmetic by niahard Chappell, pimted 
in London in 1799, the attempt was made to 
put tho tables in verge, with results like the 
fallowing — 

11 So 5 Limes 8 were 40 Scots, 

Who emtio from Abordoon, 

And fi thnoa 0 wore 45, 

Whiah gave thorn all tha eplcon,' 1 

A little carlior Charles Vj'fle published a work 
that bccamo very popular, in which verse 
problems played n considerable part, Tho 
following is a specimen of his work. — 

" When first the Marriagc-ICnot was tied 
Dotweon my Wifa and mo, 

My ttgo did lior’a as far exceed 
Aa thrEQ Times tliroo docs three, 

But when ton Years, and Half ten Yours, 

Wo Man and WJfo had been. 

Her Age came up as near to roino 
As eight is lo sixteen. 

Now. tall me, I pray. 

Wnat wore our Ages on tho Wedding Dny7" 

How the conditions of tho problem wero 
reconciled does not appear in Do Morgan, 
from whom fclna is quoted. In America it ia 
oven yet the custom in many rural schools to 


Bing the multiplication table, nnd early m the 
nineteenth ccntuiy Master Capon, in the old 
Maylicw School at Boston, had this done to 
tl\c tune of Yankee Doodle. 

Natural Sciences. — More surprising to the 
modern mind is the exposition of natural 
science in verse Of course there were the 
ancient models of Dionysius. Orbis descriplio, 
in Greek) of Viigil's Georgies, of Lucretius 
de Reruni Natuia, and of Manilius. Astrono- 
micon, aa well aa Home of the rustic writers, m 
Da An verse Amongst buc\\ manunlB wntt&n m 
French (though by n lcsidenfc in England) wero 
Li Liurc des Creatures and the Bcslianus of 
Philip de Tlmiin, Anglo-Norman poet in the 
time of King Homy I, and English versos on 
populm science to he found in the metrical lives 
of saints (wnttcn in the time of King Edward 
I). The above arc reprinted in ThoniQs 
■Wright: Popular Treatises on Science milieu 
during the Middle Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo- Woman, and English p London, 1841 
The popular textbook of general science in 
the age of Roger Bacon and Robert Grostctc 
was the Image du Monde , written in. French 
verse in the thirteenth eenLury, Earlier than 
these, vi// in 1100 a.d., was the sLandard 
ticatiso on medicine and hygienics, entitled 
the Regimen Samtatis Salerni, dedicated to tho 
English King William II. This treatise in 
Latin verso letained its reputation right on 
through medieval times, and the sixteenth and 
aeycnteenth centuries, and wag again translated 
into French by Daremberg in 1880, Hastings 
Raahdnll (Universities of Europe , I, 82) men¬ 
tions that to this tractate can be traced Lho 
popular dicta; — 

Sex /ions dormire sol est juvcnique senique 

Seplem mas ptQro, nulh concedimtis ocla , 

and 

Post c&nam akibw a uf paaaus mille meflbia 

The communication of knowledge on nature 
subjects, in verse, through many centuries 
paved the way for the seventeenth century 
physicaLieligious great poems. 

It is, probably, not. too much to say that 
John Milton's Paradise Lost (1606) hnd a 
moie extensive influence as a didncLic religious 
poem than as a work of literature in later 
Puritan times The same could be said of its 
predecessor, Du Bnrtns'B Premiere Scrtiairae an 
Citation du Monde, nnd af Joshua Sylvester’s 
translation, Divine IFireta and TfVA's, 1502 The 
latter indeed almost ranks as a natural science 
volume, except that knowledge of nnture is 
introduced only as symbolical of some reli¬ 
gious interest Still such works me important 
in the lustoiy of education as combining 
“every ornament of. classic literature and 
scientific kncwledgo ,J in their verses. 

Grammars and Vocabularies —Fiom the 
beginning of the systematic study of grammar, 
by the Greeks, it was bound up with the train¬ 
ing in the nature of sounds and accents and 
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with quantity and rhythm, and from thcnco 
onwards it was recognized up to the time of 
Iloiman in tho Vulgana of 1520 tUnt “no 
one cun he a gi a mi n ana n wiL-houl a knowledge 
of music/' anil Charles Butler (himself Master 
of the Song School at Magdalen College, 
Oxford) in 1636 snid, " Grammar nncl music 
should not he parted m blue discipline of 
children." lb is not, therefore, surprising 
that Lnim grammaifl m the MUWllc Ages wme 
in verse, e,0. Alexander do Villa Dei (flourished 
1200 ad) wrote his grnmmat nvS a hexameter 
poem in ovct 2GOO lilies, dealing with acci¬ 
dence, syntax, prosody, etc In 1212 an¬ 
other famous book in Latin hexameter and 
elegiac verse wag written by Ebcihaid of 
Dtfbhunc {q,u ), entitled Grcmanius, nncl the 
Flonsia, satirized by Erasmus, was also in 
verse 

One conspicuous Renaissance grammarian 
Van Pautcien (14(10-1520), better known as 
Despaufccnua, m Im Latin grammar, continued 
the metrical tradition The post-Itonnissnnce 
grammars wrllLon m Latin gave the various 
mlcs in verse, mid this holds of Lily's ( q,v) 
Grammar nncl of nearly all of the Latin giam- 
mnra up to the last century, as, e,g lf the mlcs 
for masculine nouns beginning Propria quae 
jjumbus (Jibimniin, mmcula diens, the pngfc 
tensea of the verbs of the diffcient conjuga¬ 
tions beginning : ab m prazscnli pcrfcctuui 
format m ayi After Latin guimmars came to 
be written in English the method wns con¬ 
tinued in verses such as are still current nu — 

A daLivc put, remember, pray, 

Alter envy, sprue, oboy 

Even a Focatudary, that of Walter dc 
Biblcaworth in Trench and in English, written 
at the olose of tho thirteenth century, for tho 
Lady Dionysia do Mouchcnsi, winch consists 
or a description of the course uf the life of Lhc 
child through all the duties and occupations of 
life, waa wnttcn in short rhyming couplets, 

In the Anglo-Saxon and old English Vocabu¬ 
laries of Thomas Wright (2d od , 1SS4, pp 
621 d sq .) aro given vocnhulnncs of Latin 
words set out in incLoi. The Mss. from which 
they me taken aro fifteenth century, but they 
are probably copied from a still cailier text. 
John Withals, tho author of A Dictionary for 
Children (c 1554) describes his woik as contain¬ 
ing phrases both ihythimcal and provci binl, nncl 
hiB later editors, Dr, Evans, Abiaham Fleming, 
and William Clarke, added epigrams, histories, 
pooticaf fictions, and alphabetical proverbs 
In addition, books of constiuclion dealt with 
collodions of epitaphs, chnractcis, emblems, 
devices, mottoes, hieroglyphics, rebuses, cmg~ 
mns, aphorisms, paradoxes, quips, anagrams, 
chronograms, acrostics, and eclogues (which 
Joshua Paolo, q u., tells us included pastorals, 
piscatoncsjnauticnls^mostor winchwerem the 
form of verse, It is only by bearing in mind 
this training in the reading of such collections 


and their use in composition exercises, that 
we can undeistand tho development of English 
verse-writing The widespiend use of such 
forms in grammar school education no doubt 
promoted the appreciation of English poctiy m 
Eliznbcthcin and Stuart Limes amongst a 
large proportion of the iuBliuctcd classes (rco 
Rhetoric, IIibTonr op) The history or tho 
numerous treaLises on the art of \crsiflention 
from Aldhclru’a Prosody, c 706 a d , to Joshua 
PooIc'b English Parnassus (1057) would 
further dlustiate the much more important 
part in the curriculum that verse-making 
played in the past than in the present (bcc for 
practice ip Latin nnd Greek verses, Poster 
Watson's English Grammar Schools. Chapter 
XXIX) 

Like the subjects of grammar, prosody, and 
rhetoric, logic in tome parts was taught by 
versification Textbooks Blill retain the old 
medieval mnemonic verses to remember tho 
valid and useful mooda of Lhc syllogism — 

DnrPara Cclnrent Dam Frrioriue prlorea 

Cesaro Crimea Ires Foal mo llaroko accunJno, otc. 

For further mnemonic verge aids and for 
bibliography of the subject, see Baldwin's 
Dictionary of Philosophy, Vol II. 

Manners and Morals —No subject has 
furniBhed more scope to verse-instruction than 
the ten chin g of mannerg nndmoials (q.v.). In 
the moialities of the Middle Ages, some arc 
directly occupied by the praise of learning 
and the overcoming of the temptations of 
youth These me called by Professor F, E, 
Rebelling the ,r pedagogical moinlitica M (sec lua 
Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642. vol. I, p. 61) 
In the late Dr F J Furnivalrs flabres’ Boot, 
n collection of " mnimcr " books for the Early 
English Text Society, Lhc following are all in 
verse form: The Bubces 1 Book, c, 1475, Lerne 
or he Lewdc ; The A Ii C of Aristotle c, 1430; 
t/jlmmkifis, c. 1460, the Lylyllc Childicn’s 
Lytit Bokc, c I4S0, the Young Children's 
Book, c. 1500, S/aus Piter ad fl/ciiscm (sup¬ 
posed to be John Lydgate's English translation, 
c HGU, another veision, c 1430, Of the Man¬ 
ners to bung ojie to Honour and Welfare, How 
the Good Wujf taught her Daughter, c. 1430; 
[low the Wise Man (aught his Son\ Hugh 
Rhodes's Book of Nurture, 1577; John Rus¬ 
sell's Book of Nurture 

Dr. Furnivall also edited the School of Fertile, 
by Richard Weste, 1019, the Bokc of Curiasj/e, 
c 1430-1440, F Scagcr's Schook of Vertue, 
1557, together with ten French nnd Latin 
poems Dominic Mnncinua (q v ) wrote on 
the Pour Cardinal Virtues in Latin veisc, and 
this was translated into English, verac, by 
Alexandci Barclay in 1523. One of the chief 
of these textbooks for morals was the collec¬ 
tion of poems, viz, of Cnto J s Distichs, Say¬ 
ings of the Seven IVise Men of Greece, nncl 
of Publius's Slaye-Verscs or Seneca's Prouerba 
of which Charles Iloole edited a text ana 
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supplied an English translation in 1G59. 
Pornups no treatise on manners end morals 
was moie universally known in the seventeenth 
century than the Latin verses de Movihits 
furnished by William Lily for the boys who 
studied the authorized Latin Grammar 
Edmund Cootc, in the English iS’c/ioobnasfer, 
159B, laid down the rules o[ behavior in nine 
quatrains in English. In 1715 Isaac Watts 
published hia Duane aiut ilforai Songs which; 
in spite of much adveiso cnLicisin, had a great 
influence on the muscries of the past, when 
sympathizers with child life were not .so numer¬ 
ous. as to-day. lolui Bunynn, a little earlier, 
viz in 168G, wiotc a much less known book, 
A Book for Boys and Girls , or Country Rhymes 
fo) Children, his verse-introduction to encourage 
the backward child, ending: — 

Some bays with difficulty do begin, 

Who in tho end, tho hays and latirol win, 

History. ■— History long remained under the 
tlu nldoni o f v else-methods of instruction The 
old Greek and Latin epic poems were the 
models, and Ccdmon'fl poems. in Anglo- 
Saxon passed on the tradition which suivivcd 
into and after the llcnauasatico period In 
1580 John Jlyrd or Lincoln Giainmar School 
wroLc a Ilhtona Anghcana m LaLiu verse. 
In 1582 Chrisfcophci Ocland (q,v t ) published 
the Anglo) mn Prasha in Latin hexameters, a 
hook ordered by the Privy Council to be rend 
and taught in all grammar and free schools, 
and tlicic can be no doubt it wa^ intended to 
bo learned by liearL. In 1021 was published 
Pula-Albion. The //is lory of Great Bnlaine 
from the first peopling of this Island to this 
picscnt iaiqm of King James I ( by William 
Sintyci Tina is a small folio of 300 pages, 
containing the history of England in Latin 
vorse an the left hand and a translation into 
English rhyming veiso on the right hand 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
avast number of textbooks of the Peter Parley 
typo taught histoiy and geography byihymes 
G J Cuckow, of the Market-Place Academy, 
Boston, in 1B3S published Our Native England 
or the Historical House that Jack written 
in familiar veiso with forty-seven woodcuts, 
beginning — 

These (with an illustration) nro the Britons, n bar¬ 
barous rnce, 

Chiefly employed in war or tho chase, 

Who dwelt m our native England 

In the earlier period of public examinations for 
the secondary schools, many historical and 
geographical jingles were put into circulation. 
A recent example is Historical Rhymes for 
the Yoitng f by " Sir Reed Gogch Daggon'C," 
1009, somewhat similar to the old typo — 

In 13 a Raman host 

From Gaul nssmled our Southern coast, 

Rhymes were used extensively in connection 
With girls' BtunplciB, of Leu lima bed with a tag 
such as. — 


This is my work 
So you may sea 
What euro my mother 
'As took of me 

Chronology baa been a favorite subject 
for nvnetnoiuc verses. IIoDke, tho Roman his¬ 
torian, wrote a series of verses foi dates in 
ancient history and in 1833 an anonymous 
authoi composed a somewhat elaborate Poeti¬ 
cal Chronology oj Ancient and English HCstoig 

Religious Instruction —Prom the Anglo- 
Saxon times, versified methods or instruction 
were continuously employed until tho fifteenth 
and sixteenth ceil tunes. Religious instruction, 
c,g. the Ten Commandments, the CieccI, tho 
Paternoster, the Avc Men in, and the churoh 
doctrines, were Lhrown into verse form, and so 
taught Erasmus devised such a metrical form, 
and iji tlna way they arc even still taught in 
some places abroad Miss A T. Dranc (Chris¬ 
tian Schools and Scholars, 2d ed , 1881, p. 540) 
describes a medieval primei, quoting fiom a 
Ms. poem, each poi tion of which begins with 
a separate letter of the alphabet. But after 
elementary i ellgious instruction had been given 
in verse, other subjects were similarly treated. 
Thus a versified gcoginphy of tho fourteenth 
century is extant, beginning — 

Tlua world la dMyd (divided), up In throe, 

Ado, AfTriko, nnd Eu-ro-pe 
’Wol ye now hero oT A-si-o, 

How many lantlcs lhar mno ha ? 

In the article on blackboards (Vol I, p. 391 
of this Cyclopedia) the Nuremberg School 
icgulntion (1500) is quoted, ill which children 
wore required to loam, each night, a Latin 
verse, maxim, or proverb, and with it two 
German vgisgs " rhymed or unrhymed, ac¬ 
cording to the Latin meaning,” In 1570 the 
first English-printed writing book, that of 
John De Beau Chesne, contained the rules 
for teaching good writing, drawn up in English 
verso, a practice which is to bo found still 
Intel. 

Mr E. IC. Chambers has pointed out (Medie¬ 
val Stage, Vol II, p. 212) that tho exercise of 
reciting verses hacl not ceased from the time 
of the Homan Empire, and he cites the transi¬ 
tion stage of the dialogue in yerac form of the 
Ludus Septem Sapientiwn of the Bordeaux 
school mas ter Auaonius in the fourth century. 
The oral school vcise methods helped the dra¬ 
matic impulse, and vice versa This is of im¬ 
portance m considering the educative effect 
or the mysteries and moralities 

Many summaries of the Bible wei e provided 
in verse, one of the best known being Samuel 
Wesley's History of the New Testament in 1717 
Mt Clifton JolmBon's Old Time HeJiooh dc- 
votea chapter III to the New England Primer, 
and furnishes examples of the lhyming alpha¬ 
bet. In the latter half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in England, W. Rusher of Banbury i&^ued 
his Reading made Easy , which passed through 
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300 editions by 1830 Thin contained the 
rhymed alphabet beginning' — 

“A waa an Acorn llml grew ill llio oak," ole. 

This is probably not so old as the rhymed 
alphabet which begins- <r A win an Aicher 
that JbJiot at ii /rag-,” etc, winch Aba. E. M 
Field (The Child and his Bool, 2d ed p. 192) 
traces to Thomas While’s Lillie Book jor Liiile 
Children, written m 1702. 

In the Middle Ages, before beginning work 
a blessing was to be asked in vciso, 

"Christ's Cross be my spedo 
In till vertuo to proceed,” 

The oldest English reading book known is the 
Dives Pragindticus, " a book in English meter, 
of the groat merchauntman called Dives 
Pragma Liens, very pretty for children to roade, 1 ’ 
published in 1563 It begins — 

I have mkc, paper, nnd peniica to lode with a burgo 
Primers and nhcca, ivnd baoka of amnll charge, 

What lack you scollerB? Como hitlici to mol 

F \V. and D. E. S, 
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VERTICAL WRITING —See Pen-manshii 1 

VERTIGO — A feeling of dizziness, some¬ 
times accompanied by falling, with peculiar 
sensations or feelings of swimming or the head 
mid of thccyes. Stationary objects apparently 
move, the direction depending upon the eye 
movements This condition is a symptom in 
q number of dmcasea It is found commonly 
associated with otliei symptoms in diseases of 
tho cerebellum and of the mteinnl ear, it n 
also found in epilepsy, usually previous to a 
convulsion, and sometimes accompanies hys- 
tena and neurasthenia; ii is also a common 
symptom in cases of brain tnmoi. 

There arc some who any llmt vertigo in its 
true sense is not found in hystciia and other 
functional conditions, but that it always indi¬ 
cates a grave disorder of tile cerebellum or of 
tho internal eai The symptoms me nil re¬ 
ferred to pressuio or to other changes taking 
plqco in these legions On account of this, 
suspicion of cerebral or inti acranial disease 


is present whcncvci vertigo is found Tho 
condition should make the leaclici suspicious, 
and should lead to a caicful examination of the 
child, since if it ia due to disease of the brain 
it may be relieved by operation if caily at¬ 
tended to 

A condition like vertigo may be produced 
by rapidly swinging the individual around the 
body avia a nuinbei of limes, the number of 
turns depending upon the individual We 
hud the symptoms mcieasing from the con¬ 
fused swimming of Lhe head to those of dizzi¬ 
ness and the apparent movements of objects! 
in certain directions and the actual inability 
to control tho body so that it remains erect 
The latLer vcitigo-liko conditions arc produced 
hugely by stimulation of the acmi circular 
canids in the internal car. S. I. F* 

VESTIGIAL INSTINCTS —See Ir- 

BTINCTS 

VESTRIES AND EDUCATION — See 
Reformation and Education. 

VICES OF CHILDHOOD —See Edu¬ 
cation and Cjume, Moral. Instruction, 

VICO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1G0S- 
1741). — Italian philosopher and founder of 
the so-called philosophy of history He was 
born and educated at Naples, wlieic after the 
year 1097 lio was professor of ihetoiic in tho 
university His philosophy of history is 
developed in a lientise on tho 11 Piinciple& of a 
New Science of the Common Nature of Na¬ 
tions n (1725) Other works are De Rahone 
Stuthorum (1708), De Antiqmssinia Ilalorum 
Sapienha (1710), Jits Umvosale (1720). 

There is a common principle which underlies 
the eternal order of the universe nnd the judg¬ 
ments, customs, and experiences of mm 
This all-embracing pi inci pie ia God* The 
basis of all history is the ruling power of divines 
providence through which men by their own 
free activity progressively realize the idea im¬ 
plicit in human nature A Tan thus uses from 
ll crude condition, not far above that of the 
bruLcfa, by piogre^hivc slops to the highest 
stage of civilization. Diivon by the terrify¬ 
ing phenomena uf nature men and women foi- 
siikc then wild wandenng m the forest and, 
taking refuge in caverns, form families Civ¬ 
ilization now advances according to certain 
laws, its abode passes from huL to village, to 
city, to academy; religion, mnrnago, social 
customs, language aic developed The pi og¬ 
ress of civilization passes Lhrough three well- 
marked stages, — the divine (lcprcsented by 
theocracy), the heroic (nrihlocracy), and Lhe 
human (demociacy and monarchy). Each 
of these has its characteristic type of language, 
law, morality, nnd religion In the human 
stage government Lakes the form or aristocratic 
or democratic republics, nnd modern mou- 
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archies, recognizing more or less tlic equality of 
the people; here religion tends towards morality, 
and public and private right me distinguished. 
Increase of wealth tends to inequality; and 
corruption, abuse of power, and civil wars 
follow, from which monaichy may arise aa a 
guarantee of order, but the nation may become 
disiupted and fall into a state of decadence, 
from which evolution must begin again, Tina 
is tile story, nob only of antiquity, but of all 
the nntiona in particulm, and of civilization 
in general The progress of any nation, from 
bvufcsii force to law, from authority to reason, 
from individualism to dcmocincy, is not im¬ 
posed b}' authority, 01 borrowed from other 
nations, but ia a spontaneous growth from inner 
impulses up dor trie influence of environ m cut. 

S. W 
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VICTORIA COLLEGE, TORONTO, 
CANADA — A coeducational institution, 
founded by the Methodist Conference in 133G 
ns the Upper Canada Academy and located 
at Cobourg until 1802 A college charter was 
obtained in 1841 and ill 1883-1884 the college 
obtained the status and name of n university. 
In 1802 it was affiliated with tho University 
of Toronto and removed to its present location. 
Courses are offered ill arts and theology; Hie 
students take tho examinations and degrees 
of the University of ToionLo, Victoria College 
holding in abeyance her right to confer degrees 
in alts, law, and medicine. Theological de¬ 
grees, howevei, arc conferred by Victoria 
College, after a three years' course, on candi¬ 
dates who must be graduates in nrta of at 
least two years' standing The enrollment in 
1910-1911 was 590. 

VICTORIA, EDUCATION IN. — See 

Australia, Education in, 

VICTORINtJS. — Neoplatonic philosopher, 
rhetorician, and Christian theologian, born 
toward the end of the Lhird century in Africa, 
His importance in the history of education 
is due to the fact that ho was the most cele¬ 
brated teacher of his time at Rome, having 
even received the honor of a public statue in 
the Forum or Trajan, He the tmn&latoi 
of numerous works by Aristotle and the Neo- 
plntonists, which for a time played an important 
pait in the general philosophical education 
of tho West, and also wns the author of several 
works of instruction He also enjoys dis¬ 
tinction as n Christian theologian, for about 
the year 357, after having for some tunc 
secretly favored Christianity, he made public 
profession of that faith. An affecting account 
of his conversion is given by Augustine in Ins 


Confessions (Bk VIII, c 2 JY) Augustine 
himself lmd been brought to Chris Li unity 
partly by the translation of Victorinus These 
works me unfortunately lost. Tho theological 
works of Victorinus may be found in Migne'a 
Palrologia , Sei ies Latina , Vol VIII Several 
of his rhetorical works nnd philosophical com- 
nicntaiies have been preserved; foi editions 
sec TeufTcl-Schwfthe, GcscKicUg dc i Eflmucfien 
Liltcratur J. C, A , Jn 
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ujiasfijisc/ia/h Vol VIII, Part 'I, p 1, (Munich 

1000-1005 eq ) 

VIENNA EXPOSITION — See Exhibi¬ 
tions, International, Education in, 

VIENNA INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF EDUCATION, —- See Intehnational 
CoNanEaaEa or Education 

VIENNA, IMPERIAL ROYAL UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF,—Established in the year 1305 under 
Duke Rudolf IV. The papal bull of Urban V, 
being dated June 18, ponded for only three 
faculties, tho theological facility not being 
ndded until 1384 under Pupe Urban VI nnd 
Duke Albrecht III The institution owed 
its origin to the desire of Duke Rudolf to es¬ 
tablish n competitor in his own country to the 
Bohemian University of Prague (1348) and the 
Polish University of Cracow (1304) Un¬ 
fortunately the cluka died soon after the foun¬ 
dation of the University, and his. extensive 
pinna for the development of the institution 
were ineffective, the University, which in 
reality consisted merely of a faculty of arts, 
leading n rather precarious existence for n 
number of years With the establishment of 
the theological faculty in 1384 a complete le- 
organizaLion took place under Ilcniy von 
Lnngcnstcm, a Hessian theologian, who had 
been called from Paris. The Paris system 
of foul nations was adopted by the new in¬ 
stitution, tho division at Vienna being into 
Austrian, Saxon, Bohemian, and Hungarian. 
The University mcicased gradually in power 
and prebtige and by 1520 it enjoyed the dis¬ 
tinction of attracting the laigost number af 
students of all tile German umveisities, but as 
a result of the Refoimation tho institution 
received a severe setback, there being only 
thirty Btudcutft enrolled m 15&0 The Jesuits 
established themselves at Vienna in 1551 and 
soon founded n college, which was later in¬ 
corporated with tho University In 1023 the 
institution was turned over to the Jesuits by 
Ferdinand II and for ovci two hundred years 
thereafter the University did noL flourish. 
It was not until extensive reforms hud been 
undci taken (1848-1850) by Fcuclitcralebcn, 
Exner, and Count Leo Thun that the institu¬ 
tion entered upon a new era of piospcrity, 
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which it has enjoyed ever since, The faculty 
of medicine stands particularly high, not only 
in Europe, but also m America, and the oppor¬ 
tunities for clinical work nt Vienna arc excel¬ 
lent, A now nunn building was erected in 
1755. winch is now used by Lhe Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, while the pieaenl 
splendid main budding dnLea from the year 
1884, Vienna ia the largest university in 
Austria-Hungary in point or sLuclent enroll- 
mentj and is exceeded in size by only one Ger¬ 
man umvcisity, Berlin During the winter 
semester of 1010-1011 there were 9580 stu¬ 
dents m attendance, of whom 1570 men and 
422 women were auditors. The matriculated 
students were distributed as follows theology 
(Catholic), 219, law, 3419; mctlicmr, 1808; 
philosophy, 2074 The library, rounded m 
1775, contains about 850,000 volumes, in¬ 
cluding 063 incunabula ana 906 manuscripts 
Tlie Imperial lloynl Library, founded in 1740, 
contains over a million volumes, including 
8000 incunabula, also 27,000 partly extremely 
valuable mammiipts, 20,000 maps, 350,000 
engiavmgs, 30,000 autographs, over a hundred 
thousand papyri, etc Vienna is also the scat 
of a school of technology, which wag rounded 
in 1815 and served ns n model for the German 
schools (3230 students in 1910-1011), a school 
of agriculture and foreatiy (1872); a school of 
commerce (1898); an academy of art (1092), 
a consular academy (1754), a school of veteri¬ 
nary medicine (1777); an Evangelical (1821), 
and a Jewish theological seminary (1893), 
and nschool of Ouontal languages (1951, 1873) 
The natural history museum contains one of 
the most extensive zoological collections in the 
world It T,, Jn 
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VIETE, FRANCOIS —Known also as 
Fmnciscus Vieta (1540-1003), one of the 
most influential writers on nlgebia m the six¬ 
teenth century Although educated for the 
law, he spent most of his time in the public 
service, devoting bis leisure to the study of 
mathematics. Vifetc wrote several works on 
mathematics, including the In Arlem Analyti- 
cam laagoge (1501), Swpplemenium Geometric 


(1593), De Numeiova Polestatuin Itesolutionc 
(1000), and Dc jEqunlianwn Recoomtione, et 
Ememlatione (posthumous, 1615), Ills works 
were republished by Van SchooLcn in 1040. 
lie was the first notable water on symbolic 
algebra, his predecessors having made rela¬ 
tively little use of symbolism. Although his 
plan was short-lived, being soon replaced by 
that of Descartes (1637), it had a gieat deal aT 
mAucnce on the science of algebra. D. E 8 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, VILLANOVA, 
PA. — A Catholic institution rounded m 1843 
uudcT tlio control of the Fathers of the Order 
of Hermits of St. Augubhne, A preparatory 
school, college of liberal arts, and schools 
of technology and commerce arc conducted 
Tho entrance requirements nrc those estab¬ 
lished by Lhe regents of the Univcislty or the 
State or New York The degrees of A.B. and 
of B S in engineeung ara conferred. The total 
enroll men l in 1011-1912 wns about 350. The 
faculty consists of thirty-five members. 

VILLEMAIN, ABEL FRANCOIS (1790- 
1870) — French historian, teacher, and publi¬ 
cist, He taught at tho Lycfic Charlemagne 
and at the Ecolc normnlc, and was subse¬ 
quently appointed to the professorship of 
French eloquence at llic Sorbonne. He was 
elected Academician m 1821, InLer becoming 
Becrctmy oT that body, and was chosen Deputy 
in 1830, He was a member of the Higher 
Council of Education and was Minister of 
Public Instruction in 1839-1840, and 1840- 
1844 Among his writings may be cited 
HntoiTc dc Cromwell (1SI0), Cours dc la 
LMraturc fran^aise (5 vols, 1828-1829); and 
Souvenirs conicm'porains (2 vola , 1856). 

F. E F 
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VINCENNES UNIVERSITY, VIN¬ 

CENNES, INDIANA. — Organized in 1806 
under warrant given by Lhe United SLates 
government with General William II Ilarn- 
bon the first president Congress voted a 
township of land, the territorial legislature 
granted the trustees a charter, ana within 
a few years the University was instructing 
students under the presidency of Dr Sniiiucl 
Scott, Political jealousies resulted in the 
seizure or lands Thus handicapped, the 
University continued through fifty years of 
poverty Only in 1011 wm the institution 
successful in receiving from the state legisla¬ 
ture, In lieu of the original seizure the sum of 
$125,000 To-day the institution maintains 
departments of literature and science, musio, 
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art, household science, business, oratoiy, 
noimal, and picpnratory The institution 
is non sectarian and coeducational. Students 
arc admitted on showing ability to take up the 
courses The enrollment in 1010-1011 was 
323. The faculty consists of twelve members, 

H 13. 

VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS (c. 1100- 
1264). —A thirteenth century scholastic phi¬ 
losopher, and member of the Ordci of St. 
Dominic. (See Dominicans and Educa¬ 
tion,) Little ii known about the life history 
of Vincent except that he studied in Bin gundy, 
cnteicd the ordei of St, Dominic, became tutor 
and " lender " in the household of King Louis 
IX of France, and died about the yem 12G4, 
In the royal library at Royaumont ho round 
an abundance of mate l ini for h\3 comprehen¬ 
sive literary plan, which was to compile an 
encyclopedia of all tho “sciences, arts, and litcrti- 
tuics winch wcie then known to the Lalin 
Christian world This educational scheme was 
entitled iSpeciiZiifu Afaflnuin, one of a long series 
of medieval " miriois, n such ns the Minor 
of Perfection, tho Milror for Princes , etc 
He lived to complete three parts of the work; 
namely, gjicciiZuni llistonale, Speculum Nat - 
ut'ofc, ancl Speculum Doctrinale , winch ti ended 
of history, naUnnl science, anil philosophy and 
theology Vincent was not an onginal 
thinker He did distinguished service^ how- 
cvci, to Lhc cause of medieval education by 
his oidcrly, systematic nirnngemcnt of the 
doctrines ancl writings of hia predecessors 
and contemporalics. W T 
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Stockl. A GeschicJtfc der Philosophic ijcs M\tle\Qlter&, 
Vol II, p|, a 17 IT (Minna, 1605) 

VINCENTIANS, THE, OR LAZARISTS. 
— See Teaching Onunna of tub Catholic 
Church, 

VINET, ELIE —See Renaissance and 
Educ vtion. 

VIRGINIA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
LYNCHBURG, VA —A coeducational col¬ 
lege established in 1003 An academy, college, 
and schools of the Bible, fine nits, cxpicsbion, 
and domestic science me maintained. The 
entrance requirements arc fifteen units The 
dcgices of BA and D S arc conferred 
The enrollment of students of collegiate innk 
in 1012-1913 was about 140 The facult}' con¬ 
sists of fourteen members 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, VA — Sec Private Schools 

VIRGINIA, STATE OF, — The oldest, in 
point of settlement, of the thirteen original 
states of the American Union, It is located 
in the South Atlantic division, nnd 1ms a land 


ami of 40,202 square miles. In size it is about 
as laigc as Ohio or Kentucky For adminis¬ 
trative purposes the state is divided into 10U 
counties and 19 cities, the counties being 
further subdivided into 545 school districts 
In 1910 Vngimn had a total population of 
2,061,612, and a density of population of 51 2 
poisons per square mile. 

Educational History. — In 1018 some pro- 
posnls were made for a college in tho colony, 
With some prepaiatory schools attached, but 
the Indian massacre of IC22 put an end to the 
iden, and nothing more was done until tho 
establishment of tho College of William and 
Maiy (q e,), in 1693 This college for a long 
time sLood alone in the state, rcpicsonting the 
old-time aristocratic life of the colony, nnd 
offeiing advanced instruction The lowar pre¬ 
paratory brunches were, supplied by minister a, 
tutors, and other types of voluntary instruc¬ 
tors In 1740 Washington and Lee Univeisity 
had its beginning in a Picsbyteiiati academy, 
being chmtcred in 1782 aa LiberLy Hall, lalcL 
as Washington Academy, and then as Wash¬ 
ington College. In 1770 anothei Piesbytcrian 
academy began, which in 1783 was clmrteied 
nS Hnmpden-Sictncy College Tins covers the 
efforts to piovidc education, aside from private 
inenna, made dunng the colonial peiiod 

The fust ^tate constitution was framed in 
3 77G, but this was silent on education The 
Bftinc was true of the second constitution,, 
framed in 1830 In 1770 the first important 
bill foi the establishment of a school sj^tem, 
framed by Jefferson auel Wythe, waa proposed, 
but failed of passage, anti nothing further was 
attempted for seventeen years, when Vir¬ 
ginia's first school law wns enacted. Tho 
bill of 1706, entitled " An act to establish 
public schools," marked the beginning of 
educational legislation for common schools, 
but the purposes of the bill \vero defeated by 
its optional chnrnclei, and little or nothing 
was accomplished under it, After ceilam 
fOimnlities had been earned out, a board of 
three, known ns nldeimen, weic to ciccL a 
school house, appoint the teacher, and admit 
all fieo children to the school far tluea years 
free, and thereafter on tlxc payment of tuition. 
Heading, wilting, and common anthinctio 
were to bo taught at all such schools, and the 
aldermen were to vibit them once in six months 
to examine the pupils, and were to superin¬ 
tend the tcachei and the school. The salary 
of the tcachei, together with the expense of 
erecting and maintaining the schools, was to 
be paid by a tax levied on the county as a 
whole. The mayor, aldermen, and councils 
of the different meoiparoled boroughs were 
to have similar control of their schools IIow 
far this optional school law was carried inLo 
effect is not known, but certainly little was 
done under it. 

In Febiuary, 1SI0, tho "literary fund" 
was created, and in 1815 this was made a 
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reality by the addition of a large sum of money 
due the state from the* national government, 
The control of the fund was placed under 
a uidimcntiiry state bonul of cduration, 
tRimed ft Board of Trustees of the Litciaiy 
Fund. I3y L8J G the fund had j cached a 
vahle of 81,000,000, and the board of trustees 
was asked to report a bill to the legislature foi 
the organization oT il n system of public edu¬ 
cation, including a univeisity, to be called the 
University of Virginia, and such additional 
colleges, academies, and schools ns should 
diffuso the benefits of education tluoiiglioiit 
the commonwealth n The hoard reported 
a bill in IMS, which ivas adopted by t tlic legis¬ 
lature This was the second Vnginin. school 
law. Instead oT the system of public educa¬ 
tion naked for in tho lc&olution, the bill piovided 
merely foi a chanty school system In each 
county, city, and town the courts were to 
nppoint school commissioners, who were to 
determine how many pool children they would 
educate, and what sum they would pay for 
their education Each commissioner was 
to select a cei tain number of children, who were 
to be sent to the most convenient school, to 
be taught reading, wilting, and arithmetic 
The sum of 845,000 annually was nppioprmtcd 
from the income of the literary fund, to lie 
apportioned and used foi this purpose, In 
1821, colleges, academies, and intermediate 
schools weic pci nutted to share in the giants 
for the education of poor pupil^ and in IS20, 
two fifths of tho cost of building a scliool- 
houac was permitted to come from the Fund 
In 1843 the governor, m his message to Lhe 
legislature, said that the result of nearly thirty 
years of effort was tho provision of sixty dnya 
of schooling foi about half of the indigent 
chlUlicn oT the state, and that this costly and 
inadequate system ought to be abolished and 
a better one substituted. The only other 
educational clToiis of importance made during 
this pciiod wcie the cliai tenng of the Univer¬ 
sity of Viiginia in 1S19, its organization in 
1S24, the <31 cation of the state institution for 
the deaf and dumb, m 1S38, and the opening 
or the Virginia Military Institute, an institu¬ 
tion modeled after West Point, in IS 3D 
Tho messages of Governor Campbell, hom 
1837 to 1819, constantly urged better educa¬ 
tional conditions and laws. In 1911 thiee con¬ 
ventions of the friends of education wcie held, 
to try to seem c school reform, Reports were 
submitted, and a district frec-school system 
was recommended. Tho legislature was me¬ 
morialized, and an acldiess was made to the 
people. The result was a bdl, which disap¬ 
peared iiftei its second rending, and no further 
action for foul years, Finally, in 1846. tho 
third Vngmia school law was enacted, and this 
continued in foice until the Civil Wai swept 
the old system usiclo The law piovided for 
ho aids of school commissioners, who wore 
to meet and lay the comity off into school 


districts, and m each distiict a achool was to 
be established for nisi motion m Tending, 
writing, and arithmetic, and, whole pi notifiable, 
mich lughci elementaly school branches as tho 
school rommissioiiPia might direct All i evi¬ 
dent white cluldi on, above the age of sjy, 
male or female, wcie to bo admitted free, and 
the cost of maintaining such schools, above 
that piovided by the income fiom the liteiary 
fund, was to be met by (i county school tux 
Had this law been mandatory, it would 1mvo 
ftccomplibhrd much, hut, like the law of 1796, 
it was optional with the counties to accept 
or reject it, and the icsult was failure. Tim 
paupci school law of ISIS, will amendments, 
virtually continued to be lhe school law of Lho 
state. Only nine counties adopted the new 
law 

The new constitution of 1851 made the first 
mention a[ education, by pioviding Toi a 
cftpilaLion tax on while poisons for “ tho pur¬ 
poses of education in pi hum y and ficc schools. 1 ' 
In the revision of 1861 Lius piuvision was con¬ 
tinued unchanged Dining the period pre¬ 
ceding tho Civil War a constantly inci easing 
number oT secondary schools was established 
at various points within the atnip, and some of 
these weio distinguished for LJie character 
of the instruction offered Thiee hundred and 
seventeen academics, with 547 teachers and 
9068 pupils, were icpoitcd in 1850 Tho 
University of Virginia was a noted institution 
in the days before the War, and its instruction 
was supplemented by William and Mary, 
Hamp den-Si dney, Washington, llnudolph- 
iVIacon, Emory and Henry. Richmond, and 
Roanoke colleges, nil of winch wcjc distin¬ 
guished institutions before 1SG0 The educa¬ 
tional system of Virginia icmnincd essentially 
aristocratic during all this period 

The new constitution of 1869 made detailed 
provision for tho creation of a real state school 
system, This provided for the election of a 
state & upon n ten dent by the legislature, and 
for an ex oflicio state boaid of education. 
The state superintendent was to report to tho 
legislatmo a plan for a uniform system of freo 
public schools, which, when appiovcd by tho 
legislature!, was to bo introduced into all 
counties by 1870. Tho law of 1870, the work 
of Di Win. II RufTner, earned the consliLu- 
tioTml pioyisiona into effect, and the first 
reporL of the slate superintendent was issued 
in 1871 In 1872 the State Agricultural mid 
Mechanical College lor whites was founded, 
with a branch fen colored tludcuLs at tho 
Hampden Normal and Industrial School 

The work of the next thirty years was tho 
establishment of tho new school system thus 
created. Starting ut a lima when Virginia bad 
hardly begun to recover from the devastating 
effects of the Civil War, nud with no strong 
public educational sentiment in the past his¬ 
tory of tho state to help foi ward tho new sys¬ 
tem, it took years for il to establish itself in 
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the minds of the people and for it to secure the 
necessary financial auppoit. The growth was 
steady, but fllow, nnd the system was so good 
that no iinpoitnnt changes were needed lor 
many years to come 

In 1901 a now state constitution was framed, 
and in this the article an education was some¬ 
what expanded nnd improved. The state 
hoard of education was changed from three 
to eight t nnd its functions materially increased; 
largely increased state and local taxation was 
provided foi the solioola, an efficient system 
of public free schools was ordered main- 
taiucsd throughout the state; mixed schools 
and aid to any non-state school were pro¬ 
hibited; nnd the establishment of agricultural, 
normal, and teehnicnl schools was authorized. 
The next year tho school code was thoroughly 
revised in harmony with the new constitu¬ 
tional provisions, though the old framework 
remained The great need of the schools was 
Hot so much new lawa as nsw intcieat and sup¬ 
port, and in 1003 the Virginia Cooperative 
Educational Commission was formed This 
movement culminated in the g-rent state-wide 
educational campaign of May, 1905, in which 
more than ( one hundred leading citizens 
made educational addresses in all pints of the 
Btnte. Tho result of thia educational revi¬ 
val was shown in the legislature of 1900, 
When largely incicased state and local ap¬ 
propriations for schools wore made. Other 
movements of significance were the cl cation 
of a state board of examiners, with uniform 
standards and examinations for teachcifl 1 
certificates throughout the state, in 1904, and 
the organization of the Virginia Educational 
Conference, in 1900, to continue the propaganda 
for schools. In 1908 teachers' training classes 
were authorized, and abfito aid tor them was 
voted; agricultural classes were authorized, 
With state aid for them, nnd two new state 
normal schools, at Harrisonburg and Freder¬ 
icksburg, were established In 1910 the agri¬ 
cultural school bill was amplified, and such 
schools were put under the control of the state 
board of education, a new state normal and 
industrial college for women was established, 
at Radford, the state board of health was 
directed to formulate rules and regulations 
for the propei sanitation of achoolhouses; 
a rural and public school library bill was un¬ 
noted, and a united agricultural baaicL far 
the direction and control of agricultural educa¬ 
tion, demonstration, and experiment work, 
was created. An educational commission, to 
deviee methods of management for tho differ¬ 
ent educational institutions, and to formulate 
a plan for the higher education of women in the 
Bfcatc, was also created, and made its report; in 
1012 

Present School System,—At the head of 
the present sLate school system of Virginia is 
a state board of education, possessing large 
powers, and a state superintendent of public 


instruction, who acts in Large part as the exec¬ 
utive officer of the board The duties of the 
state board of cchioation include the division 
of the atnte into school divisions, and the ap¬ 
pointment of division superintendent a for 
each, subject to confirmation by the senate; 
the assignment of duties to the state super¬ 
intendent, and to the division superintend¬ 
ents. the adoption of by-laws, and rules and 
regulations for the government of the schools, 
which have the foTce of law until disapproved 
by tho legislature; the appointment of a state 
board of examiners, and control of the certifi¬ 
cation of teachers, by tho foimulation of stand¬ 
ards; the appointment of state school in¬ 
spectors, to examine the schools and to report 
to the board: the selection of textbooks, 
appliances, and furniture, for use in the Bohools 
of the state J tho investment of the state 
literary fund, the making of rules and regu¬ 
lations for the management or traveling 
libraries, to prevent, by proper regulations, 
tile unnecessary multiplication of small schools; 
to make loans from the literary fund to districts 
for school building purposes, when applica¬ 
tions arc approved by Lho state superin¬ 
tendent; to designate the high schools in 
which teachers’ 1 training clnsses may be or¬ 
ganized, and to approve the state aid for them; 
to act as a board of control foi the Virginia 
Normal nnd Industrial Institute for colored 
students, to establish courses in agriculture, 
domestic arts nnd scicnoc, and manual training, 
and to designate the centers for demonstra¬ 
tion work, to administer the Special appro¬ 
priations for aid to rural graded schools, school 
libraries, and the equipment and improvement 
of agricul tural high schools; the observance and 
Tcgulsvt\oiv of the school By a tern, the. making 
of a biennial report to the legislature, and the 
performance of any additional duties which 
may be assigned to them by the legislature. 

The duties of the state superintendent arc 
laid down by regulations of the state board 
of education, instead of in the general school 
law, He is. to a<it as the executive o [fleer af the 
state board of education, and as tho chief 
executive of tho public fice school system of the 
state; to see that the school lawg and the rules 
and regulations of the state board me faith¬ 
fully carried out, to intorpict tho school laws, 
decide appeals from the division superintend¬ 
ents and County trustee boards, and to ex¬ 
plain then duties to all subordinate officers; 
to strive to promote an appreciation of and a 
desire for education among the people of the 
state, and annually to lay before the state 
board a, detailed report showing tho condition 
of education in the state. 

For each, county and each city, called divi¬ 
sions, a division superintendent is appointed 
by the state board of education, and con¬ 
firmed by the senate The powers and duties 
of those division superintendents are fixed 
by the state board of education, and they 
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mUBt follow the directions and regulations 
prescribed by the a Late superintendent. 
They make monthly and annual rcpoiU Lo 
him; act as agents for the state board of 
examiners, in the matter of the certification 
of teachers, apportion the school funds to the 
districts; enforce rules, regulations, decisions, 
instructions, and texLbooks, na adopted or 
laid down; approve all plans for the erection 
of sclioolhouses; receive proper reports from 
sahoot officers; hear and dcoicia con travel sics, 
visit the schools and advise with school officers; 
conduct a county teachers' institute; and serve 
ex ojjlcio as a member of the school trustees' 
election board lor the county, and of the 
county board of education The school 
trustees’ election board far each county m 
clunged with the duty of annually appointing 
one school trustee for each school district 
of the county (cities excepted, whcic the three 
trustees are appointed by the council), with 
fclic further right to remove any trustee from 
office; and of the hearing appeals from the 
decision of the district superintendent The 
county board of education for each county 
is composed of the district superintendent, 
ex ojjicio , together with all of the district 
trustees of the county, appointed as above 
These boards range from ten to thnty-four 
in membership, with an average of about 
eighteen to twenty. The board may appoint 
its own clerk, and must make an annual repoit 
to the state superintendent It, is the duty 
of this board to estimate annually the amount 
of money needed for the schools for the en¬ 
suing year; and to apportion the county school 
money tO f the districts in such a manner as 
to maintain as nearly equal terms in all schools 
ns possible. The board may hold funds and 
lands; may sell or exchange school property; 
and has a certain supervision of the accounts 
of the school districts of the county, 

Each county is divided into from three to 
ten school districts, with n-n average of fivo ancl 
one half Them are also nineteen cities and 
towns under special school hoards and divi¬ 
sion super in tendenta. Towns of 500 inhabit¬ 
ants may be placed under separate control, 
if llio town council so desirea For caoh 
school district a district school board of three 
trustees is appointed The duties of these 
district school bonida inoludc the interpieta- 
tion and enforcement of the school laws; the 
cnnQfcmont of rules and regulations for the 
government of their schools, the employment, 
assignment, and dismissal of teachers, ana 
the fixing or their salaries; the admission, 
suspension, and expulsion of pupils, the visita¬ 
tion of the schools under their charge, the 
provision of textbooks for mdigents, the 
irovisian of suitable schoolliouscs, with proper 
urmture and appliances, the preparation of 
an annual estimate of the amount of school 
money needed foi all purposes; and the mak¬ 
ing of an annual report to the state superin¬ 


tendent Theso district school hoards may 
hold the title to q 11 school property of their 
districts; nnd nrc empowered to lay off the 
district into suitable school districts for the 
white and the colored children 

The law also permits a still furthci sub¬ 
division, whereby any county board of 
c due a Lion, by vote, may decide to divide the 
districts into a subdistucb Tor each school^ and 
the district system (< 71 >.) of school administra¬ 
tion is then in use Any county board of 
education, in n county in which the sub- 
district system exists, may appeal to the state 
bomd of education for relief, and this body 
is authorized to restore the larger district 
system 

School Support. — The income from the 
literary fund, $1 of a state capitation tax, 
levied on all nmloa, not pensioned by the state; 
a state school tax of one mill, and a large 
annual appropriation made by the legislature 
($500,000 in Id 11 — 1012 ), together constitute 
a fund which is apportioned by the state 
board of education to the counties and 
cities, m large part on the basis of the number 
of children in each of school census ( 7 - 20 ) age. 
The salaries of the division super! 11 ten dents, 
and §25,000 far aid to rural two- lo four-room 
graded schools, is first deducted from the 
appropriation A state appropriation ^ of 
$ 100,000 foi aid to high schools, of which 
$30,000 must be used for instruction in agri- 
cullurc, doniMhc scicnco anil ait, and manual 
training in the ten congressional district agri¬ 
cultural high schools, is also made; $25,000 
was also granted (1911—1012) for the improve¬ 
ment nnd equipment of these agricultural 
schools, S5000 for school libraries, $7500 for 
traveling binaries, $5000 for teachers' pensions, 
and $15,000 for normal training classes in the 
high schools wcie also appropriated this samo 
year Of the total school revenue, 40 per coni 
came from state sources The supervisors 
of OQcli county may also levy such taxes for 
schools as they see lit, from one to four mills, 
and districts may further supplement the 
county taxes, though the total county and 
district taxes combined cannot exceed five 
mille, except by vote of the people 

Teachers nnd Training, — The state em¬ 
ployed 10,003 tcachcra at date of last report. 
20 per cent of whom were men, 23 per cent of 
whom were colored, and 10 per cent of whom 
were graduates of a college or normal Bchool. 
Of the last group, 10 per cent were colored 
teachers and 21 per cent were white. For 
the training' of future teachers of the colored 
raoc the state maintains a normal department 
in the Virginia Normal and Industrial Insti¬ 
tute, to which division superintendents arc 
authoiizcd to appoint two times na many 
students as there are representatives in the 
lowei branch of the legislature from the county 
At least 100 colored students must also be 
provided for at the Hampton Normal nnd 
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Agricultural Institute A number of private 
aiul denominational institutions foi the negro 
race also contribute to the supply. For the 
training of white teachers similar appoint¬ 
ments are mntlo to the College of "William arid 
Mary, the SLafcc Female Normal School, the 
Virginia Military Institute, the new (1908) 
state noimnl schools at IlarrisoubuTg and 
Frcdcncksbuig, and the new (1910) state 
normal school and industrial college for women, 
at Radford. In addition, high school training 
classes for the preparation of teachers foi the 
rural schools weic authorized in 1008, and a 
number of such classed have been formed and 
approved About a dozen four weeks' summer 
normal schools for white teachers, and four 
or five for coloicd teachers, arc also conducted 
each ycai, and a tcachcis' reading circle is 
maintained, A compulsory statewide pension 
S 3 r stem, administered by the states board of 
education, and supported in part by state 
appropriations, and m pnit by a 1 per cent 
salary deduction, now exists for all teachers. 

Educational Conditions.—The state is 
largely rurrd, and the educational problems are 
still largely those lelating to the rural and the 
Bin all town school Seventy-seven pci cent 
of the population or tho state lives in rural 
districts, while 20 pel cent of the population 
is found in the ton cities of tho state having 
over 10,000 population Approximately 70 
per cent of tho total population is white, and 
the white element is increasing much faster 
than the colored There aie very few foreign- 
born in the state The ^tate is still relatively 
poor, and the expenditures foi education are 
still much below the average for tho United 
States as a whole, though theio has been a 
marked increase in expend!tuics since Llic edu¬ 
cational campaign of 1905 School hbranes 
arid traveling libraries have icccntly been begun 

Secondary Education. — The high school has 
experienced a marked development in Vu- 
ginia since the enactment of tho high school 
act of 1900, and the further aid extended in 
1908 fm tunning classes and instiuction in 
agriculture, mnnuaL training, and domestic 
economy In 1912 there were 432 high schools 
m the state, about 75 of which arc fully accred¬ 
ited, Three-year and two-yeni high schools 
aie also l ecognizcd, and constitute tlucc fouiths 
of the total number. The high school coniga 
coveis the eighth to eleventh years Five pub¬ 
lic and twenty private and. denominational 
schools nucl colleges, many nonnal and indus¬ 
trial in type, offer secondary instruction for 
the coloicd race 

Higher and Special Education. — The Urn- 
vciaily of Viigima (q v ), at Charlottesville, 
stands aa the culmination of the public school 
system of the state. The College of William 
and Maiy (q v ), d t Williamsburg, is also recog¬ 
nized as a state college and a state normal 
school foi men The Virginia Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute (q if ), at Blacksburg, is the state agri- 


cult ui al and mechanical college for whites, while 
the Hampton Nonnal and Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute (q.u ), at Hampton, i eceives certain aid for 
offering BivmUr instruction foi tho negro race. 
The Vnginia Military Institute (q v ), at Lex¬ 
ington, founded on the model of W eat Point, 
is a state military college All of these, except 
Hampton, are for men only. In addition to 
these, ten colleges under denominational or 
nonscotarian coutiul assist the state in¬ 
stitutions in offering collegiate instruction 
for whiLos only, six of which are coeducational. 
Among these aie a numbei of old foundations 
Seven additional colleges for women only, all 
but one dating from or befoie 1860, exist. 
Four institutions offer college instruction foi 
the negro race 

Among special institutions, the state main¬ 
tains the Laurel Industrial School, for whites, 
at Laurel, the Negro RcfoLinaLoiy Associa¬ 
tion of Yiiguun Reform School, at Hanover; 
the Virginia State School for tho (white) Deaf 
and Blind, at Staunton; and the Virginia. 
State School Tor Coloied Deaf and Blind 
Children, at Newport News D5 P C, 
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VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF.—Histor¬ 
ical Sketch, — III 1803, the lcgislntuie of 
Virginia incorporated Albemarle Academy, 
which, howovoi, was destined jujvor to exist 
except on papci But under the guidance of 
Thomas Jcffcison, who was elected to the kernel 
of tiustcos oil March 23, 1814, a process of 
development was begun lending hist to the 
organization of Central College, mid aftei- 
waida to that of the University of Virginia, 

In 1816, the legislature authorized tho 
establishment of Central College, Chnilotteg- 
ville, nt the place which hud been selected as 
the seat of the academy, The board, of visitors 
of the college oonsisted of six members, of 
whom Jeifcison was tho only one who had been 
n. member of the academy board. The other 
five members wcie James Madison, James 
Monroe, Joseph Carrington Cabell, David 
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Watson, and Jolm II, Cocke, On May 5, the mention of the office o S president; and in 

1817, Jefferson was elected Hector of the bonid, June, 1904, Edwin Anderson Aldcimnn was 

and, on the same day, tho board authorized the elected first picaidcnl of the University of 

pnrclmac of ti farm of about two hunclicd acres Vnginm 

lying one mile west of ChailoLtcsvillo as a site The scheme or instruction organized by 
foi the college. This tinct now foims a part Jefferson contemplated no fi\cd uniform curnc- 

of the grounds of the Univeisity of Virginia, uUiniof studies Lo bo pin sued by evciy student 

Tho coiners tone of Central College was laid alike, without disci iminalioti Each disLincl 

on Oct. fl, 1917, in the presence of Thomas branch of knowledge was, ns far ns was prnc- 

Jefferson, Rector, and of James Madison and ticablo, assigned to nn individual “ school " 

James Monroe — the lattei then President of with its own instructors; mid the University 

the United States This building is located was to consist of a collection of independent 

on wlint is known as Lhc west lawn of the schools The ougin oT the elective system nt 

University, The prime object in JolTei son's the Umvciaily of Virginia is found in the fact 

mind, while llectoi of the board of visitors of that students woie permitted to mntiiculnto 

Central College, was to get the college well in any school or schools oT the University for 

under way, and then have it adopted by Iho which they weic propnied* The original oi- 
lcgislafcurc as the State Univeisity Accord- gamzation consisted of eight independent 
ingly, in the first repoifc of the visitors to schools — namely, ancient languages, modem 
the legislature, of date Jan. G, 1318, it is languages, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
recommended that u state university be es- moral philosophy, chemistry, medicine, nnrl 
tablishcd on the site of Central College. As law. The first seven achools mentioned were 
n resujt of the persistent efforts of Jefferson opened in 1825, with an aggregate attendance, 
and Ids friends, on Jan, 25, 1819, the legis- dming the first session, of 123 students The 
laturo adopted a formal net "for establishing school of law was not opened until ]82fl. 
an university,” and this date must be reckoned This original organization was, of course, 
as the year of the oiigm of Lhc University, g] ndimlly enlmged and modified As early ns 
although the institution was not opened to 1837 the school of medicine wns elevated to 
Btudonla until March 7, 1825, a depaitmcnt, consisting of three individual 

The fiist board of visitors consisted of four schools, while in 1850 the school of law WAS 
members of the old board of Central College— enlarged to a department consisting of two 
namely, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, schools, 

Joseph Carrington Cabell, and Jolm II Cocko, As at present organized, the Univeisity com- 

tho additional appointees were James Brccken- prises thirty distinct and independent schools, 
ndgG> Chapmnn Johnson,and RoberL B Taylor with a teaching staff (not including the teaeh- 
Tho board met for the first lime on March 20, ing staff of the summer school) of over one 
1810, and elected Thomas Jefferson Rector. hundred members, The courses of instruction 
Henceforth, until his death In 182G, Jefferson given in theso arc so coordmnted as to form six 
was the dominating and directing power of the departments, two of which aie academic, and 
Univeisity, not only evolving the entire system four professional (or technical), viz : — 
of education introduced, but actually devising, The Academe Departments — The college, 
to the minutest detail, every feature of con- with the degrees of Dnchclor of Arts, Cultural 
struction and administration. Bachelor of Science, Vocational Bachelor 

Government and Organization, — The or- of Science The department of graduate 
gamzntion of the University, its government, studies, with the degrees of Graduate in n 
discipline, and methods of instruction, were School; Master or Arls; Master of Science; 
virtually presenbed by JeiTeison alone; and Doctor of Philosophy. 

in many respects they still ictain the impres- The Pro/ess louizj Departments —The (le¬ 
sion derived from him. By virtue of its char- partment of law, with the degree of Bachelor 

ter, tho supremo government of the mstLtu- of Laws The department of medicine, with 
tion, under the General Assembly, is vested in the dcgicc of DocLor of Medicine. The dc- 
tho Rector and Visitors Under the general partment of engineciing, with the degrees of 
direction of this board, and subject to Rs Civil Engineer; Mechanical Engineer, Elec- 
regulations, tho affairs of the university were trlcal Engineer, Mining Engineer; Chemical 
administered, foi the first eighty yeais of its Engineer. The department of agriculture, 
existence, by the faculty and its chairman, the with tlie degree of Bachelor of Science 
latter being n member of the faculty, who The enrollment of BtuderUs during 1911- 
occupied temporarily the position of chief 1912 was SI8 The fiummcr school of the 
executive offlcei of the institution As the University of Virginia, with a faculty of some 
University grew, it became more and more sixty-five members, had a student enrollment 
difficult for a member of the teaching staff to of 1350 dining the summer session of 1011. 
fill the position of chairman and attend to the The libraries contain more than 70,000 vo - 
manifold executive duties attached to that umes. The university owns equipment, build- 
officc In Ootobei. 1903, the visitors decided ings, and grounds of an.estimated value of 
that modern conditions rendered necessary $2,019,530, holds productive funds to amount 
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of $1,391,526,22, and leceives ail annual appro- 
printion from the state of Vnginin of $DS,000, 
Tho annual expenditures fai the session of 

1910-10J1 weic $243,371 02, J,M, ? 

Sec Fhench Influence m American Edu¬ 
cation, Jefferson, Thomas. 

HeferencBB s — 

Adams. II. H. Thomas Jefferson and Me Ujuvcrnty 
of Virginia D 3 Bur. Educ., Crrc Inf , IHHH, 
No 1 (Washington, lfifcfl ) 

CmmuETWi D, M. li. The University of Virginia, 
il/cniorie,? of her iSlmJra* Life and Professors 
(Now York, lOOti ) 

jEFFfinsuN, T , and Cadell, J G Parly History of 
the University of Virauna, on contained wi ihcif 
IXferB , , <uul athai* iltuBtrnluc Document 
(Uidimand, 1850 ) 

Patton, J. S Jefferson, Cabell, and Me University of 
Firpima. (Now York, 1D00 ) 

VISIBLE SPEECH — Sec Deaf, Educa¬ 
tion of Tina, 

VISION. — See Eye. 

VISITATION ARTICLES AND EDUCA¬ 
TION — The visitations constituted the 
means by which tbe bishops nnd official clergy 
of the established chinches carried out Lhcir 
ovei sight concerning education and religious 
conditions in general. The Visitation At tides 
and Injunctions, issued by the bishops before 
the lie formation, by bishops, inoiiaiclis, and 
synoch nftoi the Reformation, contain in very 
nuinoious instances the concrete materials 
concerning educational conditions both before 
and after Lhc Reformation For England a 
Jaigc selection of thcijC bus recently been 
made avail able in the Alcmn Club Fubhcatiom, 
Vols, XIV, XV, and XVI (London, 1910) in 
Visitation Articles and Injunctions oj the 
Period o/ the Refoi motion, edi Led by W. H 
Frcre, D.D For the Gcimnn documents, see 
the article on ICmcncNonDNUNUEN In general 
consult the articles on Reformation and 
Education, Bishops' ScuaaLa; Cuuncu 
Schools, etc 

VISITATION NUNS, VISITANDINES. — 

See Teaching Orders of the CatiiotiIc 
Ciiunca 

VISITORS IN SCHOOLS — The practice 
in Amciicflii public schools is to welcome 
teachers and paronts ns viaitois Usually 
no special permit is icquircd, save in schools 
for sub normal or delinquent children, where 
more complete control is necessary and usual 
By tradition p permission is usually requested 
tit the principal’s office (or of the tenchcr) and 
is always granted save under exceptional or 
special occasions, such as the presence of a 
substitute teacher, lessons on personal hygiene, 
etc, The formal visitation of the school by 
large groups of school officials and citizens 
ohnractenstio of previous cchfcurics has prac¬ 
tically disappeared Professional school in¬ 


spection by expert supervisor has been sub¬ 
stituted For tho older and less efficient formality 
of visiting day, find cooperation between the 
community and the school is now hotter ob¬ 
tained tlnough teachers’ and parents’ associa¬ 
tions and the distributed school visits of the 
parents, H S 

VISUAL AIDS —Tho last century of 
schoolroom practice hn9 been marked by a 
Ricnt iuciaase in tho use of natural objects, 
models, picUncs, maps, charts, and other 
visual aids The introduction of the natural 
sciences bus necessitated the use of actual 
inntoriala or of bheir representations, and these 
methods have been gradually transferred to 
the older subjects na their woi th has been 
demonstrated At the same time the psy¬ 
chological inqiiuy into bhc lintuic of the teach¬ 
ing piocjcsa has given then use an additional 
sanction and stimulus As a piocluct of 
science tcacliitig and improved pedagogy, 
visual aids have (1) gained a wider use, (2) 
included a widei range of types of materials, 
and (3) passed from exclusive use in Lhc demon- 
Btratioiih of b\ie tenchcr to personal use by the 
children themselves This tendency townret 
the increased use of visual aids can be lcaddy 
measured by examining any tingle line of 
development,—the enlarging use of objecLiva 
teaching, tho iiicLoasc or lnbointoiy instruc¬ 
tion, the growing expenditme for clnssioom 
equipment, or tl\c gicatcr frequency of pictures 
nnel diagrams in school textbooks 

Visual aids ate exceedingly vaned in form, 
but tlusy nmy be classified into distinct types 
on the basis of their relation to the objects 
they stand Tor or on their psychological funcLion 
in the learning process Femi types of visual 
aids are thus readily distinguishable■ (1) 

natural or artificial objects which arc actual, 
not representative (lentils, sticks, tablets, 
mechanical instiumenla, chemicals, plants, 
ghrubb, insects, etc) These giyc the child 
n total nnpiession from which he must 
eliminate accidental qualities and extract 
fundamental charnel dub tics. (2) Pictorial sub¬ 
stitutes, which nm grossly representative of the 
actual objects (photographs, lantern projec¬ 
tions, drawings, etc.) These give a practical 
and sLatic impicssion of the realities for which 
they stand, but with which the child must 
still work with a discriminating and selective 
attention. (3) Schematic representations 
which lCpvoBCut only the essential qualities 
of the actual objects foi which they stand 
(maps, globes, reliefs, scientific drawings, 
plans, diagrama, mathematical models) Such 
schematic representations me of two types' 

(a) plane figures depending on line, space, and 
coloi (maps and mechanical drawings), and 

(b) tin ce-ditnensional models depending on 
form and form relations (reliefs, globes, models). 
Here the child perceives at once the elements 
necessary to his thinking Tho situation is 
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in a sense lcaolvcd for him, (4) Symbolic 
substitutcg, which arc not like the objcch for 
which they stand, but aie symbolic of them, 
(gifiphs, din grams, CUlvcg, algorisms, topical 
outlines, cai’tognuns, stereograms, cto ) Here 
the appearance la not pciccpLimlly like the 
real situation winch it indicates, but ia sym¬ 
bolic of it To inteipret these symbolic 
aids the child must have some habitual knowl¬ 
edge of tho symbolism employed. The sym¬ 
bolism is icquiaite because the thing visqali/icd 
is a relation or abstraction incapable of pic¬ 
torial or schematic lcprescntation, It is 
usually n, relation or some other absUnction 
which is given visual form (algorisms and topi¬ 
cal outlines). 

There me viuious devices in common use 
which aic nob accuiatcly indicated by such a 
convenient classification. They requite name 
special mention, cither because Lhey aie lnLei- 
medinry types or classes ( e,g some mnLhc- 
matioaf models and geographical maps), or 
represent flexible means that may give visual 
aid in more than one typical way Models 
may imitate the real objccLs with giuab 
fidelity (anatomical models), or they may be 
mere schematic (almost symbolic) leprcscn- 
tations (mathematical models) Lantern 
glides and charts may be the means of repic- 
scnting photographs^ mechanical drawings, 
and symbolized relations Again, while most 
Visual aids give a static objectification, some 
arc primarily intended to represent movement 
01 relations of sequence (moving pictuics, 
laboratory appal atus) 

In the broadest sense a visual aid is any 
dcvmo utilized to objectify and thus to clanfy 
the impressions or thought of the learner 
Hence, a school exclusion (go), where tho 
class goes to the object, instead of the object 
being brought to the class, is, broadly but 
accurately speaking, a visual aid, Curicnt 
usage gives a less inclusive moaning to the 
term, — objects at the one extieme and 
algoiisma and topical outlines at the other 
being excluded It would bo better IT the 
entire subject -were discussed moie broadly 
than in visual terms, so as to include all sense 
aids of importance in classroom instruction 
A dhoussion of sense aids would then include 
self-playing pianos in teaching appreciation 
of music, and all other devices intended to give 
clcai sense impicssions of any type. The 
great practical predominance of visual aids 
accounts for tho exclusion of other types in 
oidinary discussion. 

Tho value of visual aids is large The 
professional teacher of to-dny acaiccly makes 
an adequate use of his resources in this direc¬ 
tion The practice is too much restricted to 
actun.1 objectification and not enough to the 
othci representations Picture a, while not ns 
gicatly neglected as graphs, might be used 
more widely. Visual aid materials offer a 
versatile series of objective devices that prove 


contemporaneous visualizations too restricted 
nnd monotonous School supervisors and 
boaids of education aic largely responsible for 
not jiroviding adequate funds for equipment. 
Bui oven the visual aids at hand are misused. 

A cnicless pedagogy sometimes lays emphasis 
on highly artificial matcnals when actual 
things ought to be used instead Tho use of 
rings, lentilg, and sticky in primary arithmetic, 
of pictuics and classi(ications rather than leal 
plants nnd animals in nature sLudy, and maps 
instead of real mountains, valleys and sticams 
in beginning geography, — arc eases in point 
Again a false application of the clacliinc uf 
niteicsb impels the teacher to drag in pictures 
for their own sake when Lhc mtciest Llicy invoke 
distuicla from rather than contributes to tho 
problem at hand. The distribution of visual 
aids is often not well calculated u\ terms* of 
psychological need In some eases tho linio 
or young children is wasted with overuse of 
visual aids, nnd older children are noL taught 
with Lhen help when theic is leal need The 
need of visual aids is always relative to llic 
pupil’s experience with and knowledge of the 
difficulty m mind, regardless of the numbci of 
years he has lived in general Objectifica¬ 
tion is necessary wheicvcr there is special 
immaturity with lcgard to a given aspect 
of experience (cube loot in the eighth school 
year), or where the relations of thought aie 
ho complex that many of the factors ought to 
be given a simplified visual obj cellficntion to 
that thinking may proceed with these elements 
lGcorded before the eye for easy refcLencc 
(graphs in high school mathematics). II S 
Visual Aids to Teaching Mathematics. — 
Tlicic developed in tho eaily yemg of tho 
twentieth cenLury a great deal of interest in 
the question of the rfllo of intuition, experi¬ 
ment, and visualization in mathematics Tho 
lead was taken quite aa much by Austria as by 
any othei single country, with Germany about 
equally prominent, find with certain parts of 
SwiLzcilnnd well to the fronL. The movement 
centered largely, in tho curly school years, in 
mensuration. Il has been found that children 
of the fifth grade appreciate field measure¬ 
ments involving such simple apparatus as an 
angle measure (even a radius on a paper pro¬ 
tractor), aiul that they diaw figures to hcuIc 
and compute heights and distances Horn the 
drawing Even befoic this grade, visual aids 
arc used in the teaching of counting. Tractions, 
and the simple mensuration of rectangles, 
but from this time on it is possible to intio- 
ducc systematically and successfully aids of 
a more scientific character. Among thaso 
that appeal to children in the elementary 
school may be mentioned the following, the 
mirror, for measuring heights; the nurror 
angle, for running perpendiculars, useful in 
computing distances, the prism, used for the 
same purpose; the hypsomoter, a simjdc 
instrument that can be made from heavy 
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pasteboard and used for measuring heights; 
the clinometer, easily made from n paper 
pratiuetor and used m meaauiing slopes, the 
pocket compass, or some elaboration of it that 
permits of measuring horizontal angles; the 
piotractoi with a moving radius, easily made 
from paper, graduated stall's, used m measuring 
altitudes by means of simple uitios, and similar 
aids that can be used in visualizing mathematics 
in the field or schoolroom In the mensuiation 
of solids it is possible to purchase sets of models, 
the German ones being superior in woikmanship 
to any others Gorman makers also have for 
sale mo dels of the solids used in gcoinctiy, 
from the elementary to tha mast advanced s 
In general it may be said that there is quite 
as much dangci in the too extensive use of 
models and instruments as in their total 
neglect In the elementary school they 
add to the mtciesb by their novelty, and to the 
powers of visualizing similar forms. In the 
secondary school they are capable of abuse by 
being used so extensively that the pupil de¬ 
pends upon them too much and fails to acquitc 
the power of mentally seeing the solids that 
ho is studying A moderate use of simple 
instruments (home made, if necessary) for the 
purpose of rnonsuraLion is of unquestionable 
value Similarly, the making of certain models 
in solid geometry is of value, and their moder¬ 
ate use is justified, but to have a model, or 
even a picture of one, for every proposition 
makes for weakness rather than sti eng til, The 
general priaoiplo, in elemental as well ns 
higher mathematics, i& to use visual aids only 
bo long as they arc neocssary to fix n mental 
picture, theicaftci referring to them only when 
this picture becomes bo dimmed as to make 
them again necessary D. E, S. 

Visual Aida to Teaching Latin and Greek, — 
The various schoolbooks, including bcghmcis' 
books and editions, are now, ns a rule, profusely 
illustrated with maps, diagrams, reproductions 
of ancient sculpturo and coinage and, in the 
case of Qcsar, with photographs of the present 
appearance of the ancient battle fields 
Besides the textbooks, however, there are 
many other publications for the use oF students 
and for classroom illustration. Of prime im¬ 
portance aie large maps, the best of which are 
those of Kicpcrt (llcimcr, Berlin) There are 
numerous school atlases m all countries. 

A capital book is IIill's I llusti ahons of School 
Classics (London, 1903), winch given numcioua 
illustrations covering the fields oF ieligio7\ and 
mythology, history, and antiquities, with a 
special chaptci on buildings. This nmy be 
well supplemented oy Schrcibci'g Alias of 
Classical Antique'es (Macmillan, 18D5) 
Lantern slides have been picpared in great 
numb era by G R Swam, Lockport, III. to 
lilustraLe Ciesar's life and oampuigna (400 
slides) and Gicck and Homan arclueology 
m general. The Records of the Fast Explora¬ 
tion Society (Washington, D C.) lias issued 


forty slides illustrating Vergil's JEncid aa well 
as sets illustrating Pompeii (50 slides), Ilomer 
(65 slides), and Greek and Homan mythology 
(50 slides). These me expensive, but very 
fine. Excellent and cheap half-tone prints 
of classical architecture and sculpturo are 
issued by the Burcnu of TJnivcisity Travel 
Boston, Mass., the Perry Pictures Go., MaldenJ 
Mass., A W, _ Cooley, Auburndale, Mnsa! 
Washington University, St. Louis, will furnish 
slides based on the remains anti reconstiuc- 
tion of the Sanlburg Camp 

For the Gallic War wc hare also CiehWa 
Bildcr-Atlas zu Cassars Bilcher de bello Galileo 
(Leipzig, 1S90), and Von Kampen's Qmndmm 
ad Cmaris de. bcFJo Galhco coavnicntanoa 
tabuhe (Gotha), L. Gurlitt 1ms nLo published 
six Anachauungslafcln zu Casars bcllum Gallic 
cimi (Gotha). 

W r B. Ilan is on of New York hus issued a 
very extensive and cheap collection or Itlus- 
Lvations for History Notebooks, in which there 
are outline maps as well as reproductions 
of every conceivable ancient object. These 
can be made vciy serviceable. 

Visual aids have a prominent place in the 
direct method. For this purpose Dent and 
Co (London) have issued a number of coloied 
Wall Pichtic-s of Roman Antiquities. These 
may be supplemented by Launitz's Wandtofeln 
zur VcranschaidichunQ anbken Lebcns. (Cassel) 
Cybulaki’s coloicd Tabida? giabus anliquilales 
Graaiccc ct Romance illustrantur (Leipzig, Koch' 
ler) aic also invaluable for such use Bell and 
Co. (London) have recently issued a senes 
of sixteen colored picture cards, _ with vocabu¬ 
laries nnd exercises covering (I similar ground, 
The pictures in Gurlitt'a Loffiimsche Fibet and 
Lcsebuch (Berlin) could easily be reproduced, 
and would give much variety to the material. 

Especial reference uliouldhe made to Honscll'a 
Modclle zur Vei anschaulichunff auiiken Lebem 
(Diestcrweg, Frankfurt a M.) Those models 
have to do with ancient clothing, and life, and 
with military engines They could easily be re¬ 
produced by the manual training department of 
any school They are not expensive when the 
size and demand for such models is considered. 

G. L 

Visual Aids to the Teaching of History.—An 
excellent description of special aids to the visual¬ 
ization of history,embracing the United States 
and the principal countries of Europe, was pub¬ 
lished in the History Teacher's Magazine of 
February, 1910, and can now bo obtained in 
pamphlet form from the McKinley Publishing 
Co.j Philadelphia., for fifteen cents. There is also 
available a classified ontaloguo of similar scope 
prepared by a committee of the New England 
Ills Lory Teachers' Association, and published 
by Houghton, Mifllm and Co., at fifty cents. 
Both of tliCBC contain price lists and names of 
makers, pub haliers, and dcalcia. The exten¬ 
sive German material is more fully listed, 
wiLli puces but without names of makers or 
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publishers, in llio Vcizeichms der bcio&hilcstcn 
Leh wt Auschauungsmitld filr hohcrc, miUlcre 
und Elemental'sclndcn issued from tunc to 
time in Leipzig by IC F ICochlcr Copies of 
this cmi usually be purchased for fifty cents 
It should be noted, howevei, that Koelder 
accepts orcleia lor material only when sent 
through legulav deiilcia Sperial ciiculars 
desciiptivc of the remnikuble Rausch models 
arc sent gratis on application to Fviednch 
Rausch, Nordhanisen n Ilarz, Germany, The 
aids of special pmctical interest to American 
teachers of liistoiy, and the question of how to 
use them form the subject of several chapters 
in Johnson's Teaching of History m Elemen¬ 
tary and Secondary Schools. See also Anschaitr 
lichci Oescfnch(esun(ci ncht by Edgar Wbyimch 

Sec Ojbject Teaching, II. J 

VISUAL PERCEPTION —The psycho¬ 
logical treatment of the gcncinl topic of pci- 
ception (q.o) tins emphasized vision inoic than 
any oLliei sense. This is due first to the fact 
that the phenomena of vision me easily inves¬ 
tigated, and second to the fact that vision 
plays ft moic hnpoilant part in human cxpon- 
enco than any other sense unless it be the 
Bcnse of hctuing, The importance of vision as 
a subject of scientific investigation is illus¬ 
trated in the discussion of space (q v ) Espe¬ 
cially the facts of binocular vision (ace 
Steheoscope; Fusion) lend themselves icaddy 
to experimental analysis The highly developed 
organ of sense which appeals in the retina has 
been the Bubjcct of exhaustive lescatch (see 
Coloh, CoLOn-ii lindness j etc.). Since the 
appearance of Bcikolay’s epoch-making work, 
An Essay towaul a New Theoiy of Vision, ana 
Wundt's exjierunenLal treatise, Beitrage zur 
Theonc d&r Sinnc8\\}aliTneliinitno t visual pci- 
ception lias engaged a significant share of the 
cncigy of students of mental life 

On the pmctical side the importnnce of 
vision is obvious to oven the casual student of 
human lifts The animals depend in huge 
mcnsuie on smell and tnstc and touch to guide 
them in their contact with the cxLcrnal world, 
In human life the three senses mentioned 
sink into insignificance ns compared with 
vision. The superiority of vision a uses m 
part out of the fact that it is a distance sense, 
that is, it biings to the individual sensory im- 
piessiona from remote objects, and thus fa¬ 
cilitates delibeiate reactions which can ho 
formulated duung the appionch of the object. 
FuithPi, the highly dilTcienlmLed chamctoi 
of vision makes it possible to distinguish 
qualitative shades of sensation which pcimifc 
the most minute adjustments of icaction. 
He ail n g is a social sense and prrmiLs the 
developing human being Lo conic into relations 
with lus follows. Cut hearing is not a suit¬ 
able sense with which to explore the physical 
woild, because bodies me not for the most pint 
emlLting sounds at a tune when human nLLon- 
YOL v — 3 II 


tion should be concentrated upon Llicin All 
bodies are constantly reflecting light, and henco 
the importance of vision as a sense is gieater 
than that of hearing. 

Finally, for the purpose of education vision 
is at least equally mippitiuib with hearing; 
hence the study of the procures of vis uni per¬ 
ception is an important chapter in educational 
psychology. C. II. J. 

VISUALIZATION —Sec Eye and Eau 

MlNDEDNEfaS, 

VITAL STATISTICS —See Moiwedity in 
School Ciiildiien, Moutality, Rate of, 
amono School Child hen. 

VITTORINO DA FELTRE (137S-144C) — 
Humanist scholar and teacher born at Felt re 
Little is known of his boyhood, but at the nge 
of eighteen he entered the University of 
Padua and pursued the arts course. To enable 
him to attend lectin eg in dialectic, rhcLonc, 
and philosophy bo became a private tutor 
lie lcmainccl at Padua for twenty years and 
taught gi am mm and mathematics, a subject 
in which he lmd attained considerable leputn- 
tion For a tune he was nfamiiluxm the house 
of Bnmzza (q i?) and became, one of (ho most 
finished Latin stylists of liis day After leav¬ 
ing Padua he joined Guaiino (g v ), who lmd a 
school at Venice, and at the snme Lime seems 
to have studied Gieek. In 1420 he returned 
again to Padua, and icceivcd n number or 
young students into Ins house, not moic than 
he could personally supervise In 1422 he 
was appointed pi ofessor of llietonc in succes¬ 
sion Lo Biirzizza, but resigned tit the end of the 
year, indignant, it is said, at the lack of disci¬ 
pline and moml purpose among the students. 
He returned to Venice, and Llierc opened a 
{school, but within a few months lie was invited 
by Gaufmncesco Gonzngn Lo ManLua as tutor 
to lus childtcn. Insisting on nn annngoimuiL 
which would anfegumd ms independence and 
authority, YiLtorino accepted the position. 
At Mantua he wfiH assigned Lhe use of a palace 
known ns La Criaiosa, the House of Pic a mu e, 
changed by Vitloiino to La (Iwcosa, Pleasant 
Hoiiip At first he beg nn with three cluldjcn 
or the Gonznga family, within a year lie added 
Lo these the children of lus own Mends, Lhc 
children of noble and wealthy families, and n 
i2 umbei of pool pupils, w ho*/ 1 Tees lie i emit led 
and whom lie even furnished with clothing. 
But all nhko wcia expected to manifest a 
senoiis purpose and liidusliy The pupils 
varied in age fiom six to seven to ovei twenty, 
the olclci pupils soinclimcs being employed 
as assistants Among lus pupils was Crcilia, 
the daughtci of Gonzagn, and ViUonna's 
attitude in the education of women may he 
infcricd from the facL LhftL slu 1 eiijoyrd the 
same studies ns lmi In other. Yiltarmo was 
inlhicnccd in his altitude to education, like 
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moat humanists, by Plutarch's 7 tc/h WSojv 
dywy^?, by Quintilian, and probably by 
vcrgcrius' treatise With the humanist ideal 
of the scholar he combined the ideal of the 
Chmdiiii gentleman. His whole purpose was 
to reconcile the Christian ldoal with the 
literature of the classics The curriculum of 
the Mantuan school was blond and liheial 
While retaining the old terms, the U ivium nnd 
quadnmtm. the medieval methods wero dis¬ 
carded and the subjects weic vitalized and 
infused with human interest, The pupils 
road widely in Latin and Gicck, were trained in 
grnmmai, composition, and the literature, his¬ 
tory, and thought of the Old World, and studied 
arithmetic, geometry (including diawing, men¬ 
suration, and suiveying), astionamy, natural 
history, and music Vittorino gave much 
thought to collecting a libiary. There was 
an alternation of studies with studies or with 
games and exercises. Corporal punishment 
was, so far ns possible, eliminated No 
ofchei teacher had evci paid so much attention 
to the health of Jus pupils as did Vittorino. 
Games and exercises played an important 
pait in the school, but the cud was not athletic 
skill so much as htudineea end good health 
To all this wcio added tmoli lcligioua instruc¬ 
tion and guidance as could come only from n 
man of deep religious convictions himself 

Vittorino numbered some of tlio most dis¬ 
tinguished humanist scholars among Ins 
pupils, including L. Valla, Pcrolti, Ognibene dc 
Lonigo, and John, Bishop of Alena Among 
his teachers were Theodore Gft/,a and Geoigc 
Tiapezuntius (of Trebizond), while among 
his patrons were Poggio, Eilelfo, nnd Giiauno. 
Vittormo’s skill had attracted the attention 
of all his contemporaries, and Ins loss was felt 
not only by his pupils, and by the citizens of 
Mantua, foi whom lie hnd hoped m accepting 
Service with Gonzagato train up magnanimous 
rulers and princes, but also by scholars thiough- 
out the country. And if no will ten woiks of his 
lemuin to attest ta his nmmencc as a sehoiaK 
such accounts as can be pieced together tend 
to show how great was his service to educa¬ 
tional practice. Through YilLorino. the fiist 
modern schoolrnnstcr, the ideal or tno soholar 
and the gentleman found its way into educa¬ 
tional thought 
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VIVES, JUAN LUIS (1492-1540).— 
Humanist educator, who with Erasmus (q.v ) 
and Budaous (q v ) made up what wns termed 
the Triumvirate of LcLteis of the time. Of 
these three the most systematic and thorough¬ 
going educationist wns Vivog, Ho was born 
of a noble family at Valencia, in Spam, 
March 6, 1492 Vivca marks the tiansition 
from medievalism to the Renaissance, foi 
&s a youth at school, at fourteen or fifteen 


years of age, he supported scholasticism along 
with his toucher Aniiguotus, Eioin Valencia 
he wont to the University of Pans in 1609 
and in 1514 lie proceeded to Bruges, then the 
great rcsoit of Spanmida in the north of 
Einopc, from that time onward, Vives' main 
quartcib wcie at Bruges, or Louvain, fchovigh. 
he lived the life of the traveling scholar of lh e 
time. 

In 1519 Vives, in his In Pscudo-dialecticoa 
broke finally with the old scholasticism mul 
the Parisian schools by his Race protest 
against medieval disputalional dialectic, and 
in place of it, his advocacy of the study of the 
new Renaissance materials of knowledge mid 
inductive methods of inanity. As an advocate 
of the inductive method of the observation of 
nature, Vives ifinks as a pioncei of Francis 
Bacon In 1523 Queen Catharine asked him 
to write a plnn of studies for her daughter 
Mary, nnd for the son of Momitjoy, the pupil 
and patron of Erasmus, Vives also wrote a 
boy's plan of studies. The University of 
Oxford incorpoiatcd him to the Doctor of 
Laws degree, and he was made n University 
Lecturci with a salary of £ 20 and rooms 
in Corpus ClulsU College, Oxford. The 
whole couise of his Oxford life is carefully 
retiaccd by P. S. Allen (Lvdovicits Vives at 
Corpus, Pelican Reco)d t Oxford, Dee,, 1902), 
From 1523 lo 152B Vives divided Ins life be¬ 
tween England (viz Oxford and London) ancl 
Bruges, In the trouble of Queen Catharine's 
divorce. Vives remained IniLhful to the losing 
cause of the Queen, nnd suffered detainment for 
six weeks, was dismissed fiom the Court, and 
lost Jus pensions from both the King and the 
Queen, l?iom 152B, when ho left England, 
to 1531. he suffered the distress of poverty, 
though lie persevcied in his studies nnd book¬ 
writing 

In lu9 own generation, Vives was acclaimed 
as " the second Quintilian," ancl Ins position 
amongst scholars may be judged by the re¬ 
corded testimony of More and Erasmus, with the 
addition or the suggestion m one of Erasmus' 
letters, that ho lccognizcd that he might, 
though an older scholar, find himself eclipsed 
by Vives, On matters of church reform, Eras¬ 
mus and Vives fought for the same causes, 
though Erasmus diew the attention of all 
men, filends nnd foes, by the brilliancy of his 
satire, Vivca, wiLh transparent sincerity and 
directness, indulged in the direclest of plena 
for what lie wanted, He wrote direct letters 
upbraiding King and Emperor' for foolish 
wars, and demanding thaL Christian inonaicha 
should follow peace, and give up all war, 
except on the cnomiea of Christ Thia is Ilia 
aim in the Be Eui open Dissidiis cl J3ello 
Tunco, 152Gj and in the De Concordia el 
Discordia in hutnano Gcncrc in 1620. Nor did 
Vivca fail to give Henry VIII "faithful" 
advice in the matter of the divorce, after lie 
hnd left England, whereas Erasmus wqb 
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perfectly willing to let the matter drift against 
the Queen. On the positive aide, mid m 
accordance with modern social views, no 
writing of Erasmus is so striking m connection 
with the treatment or tho poor as the almost 
unnoticed work of Vives, entitled, De Sub¬ 
ventions Puuperum, in 152G. The fact is that 
the name of Yives hag been obscured m later 
ages lie never left the Church of Rome, 
though that Church placed hi? Commentaries on 
St Augustine on the Index, on account of what 
wo should call u iational M and broad-minded 
vjews And Protestant lviiLcis preferred to 
quote the nennes of Vives' contemporaries, as 
well as successors, who had not shown so much 
lespcct for the Roman Catholic Church 

On the educational hide Lange has traced the 
pci men, ti ng influence of Vives ns of startling 
significance in later pedagogy (SeeSchmid, 
Encyhlop&die des gcsauunteii Eizichungs- 
und Unlen iefttswesen, Vol. IX, pp. S43-S51) 

The chief cducationnl works of Vives were! 
(1) Plans of Education for Fnnccss Mary and 
foi' ( Charles Mountjoy (1623), (2) Dc Insti¬ 
tutions Femince Christiana} (1523), (3) Iniro- 
ditcLio ad Sapicntiam (1524); (4) Dg Causis 
Corruptanun Artium (seven books), and Do 
Tiadcndis Disciphms (live books, 1531); 
(o) Lingitw Latmw Excrcilatio, oi School Dia¬ 
logues (1539). 

The Institution of a Christian Worn an 
(No 2 above, translation by Richard Hyrdc, 
1510) shows Vives 1 views as tho pioneer of 
woman's education on Renaissance principles. 
IIo ictmiis Lhe pictislic basis, rejects the lead¬ 
ing of medieval romances, approves manual 
training, intioduccs humanistic Latin, and 
presents an ideal of domestic education 
The Introduction to Wisdom (Sir R. Morison'a 
Translation, 1540 of No 3 above) consists oT 
prcecpta oi maxims by which the student 
should order his life intellectually and moially. 
The Do Disciphms, Ywca J gieatcst educational 
work, consists of the seven books on the enusos 
of the corruptions of learning, especially during 
the Middle Ages, and the five books of con¬ 
structive woik on the transmission of knowl¬ 
edge, probably the gicafcesL educational work 
of the Renaissance. 

Finally, it should be noted that Yives wrote 
the De Animct (in 1539), a work which estab¬ 
lishes him ns the father of modern psychology 

F W. 
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VIVIDNESS. — An attnbute of mental 
procc&acs directly lelaLcd to attention That 
mental pioccssiavivid upon which a lugh degree 
of attention m concent!atetl Vividness ia to 
be contrasted with intensity A very fnmt 
wins per for wlueli one i a Anxiously waiting 
may be vivid in the highest degree, although 
the sound sensation is very weak, On the 
oLhcr hand, the rom of machinery in n factory 
may be neglected while one listens to n con¬ 
vert ntion or looks at his work. The loud 
roar in ting case is not vivid, though the sound 
sensation is intense. Vividness is to bo con¬ 
trasted with clearness; the latter chnmctcnsLie 
appears in those mental processes which stand 
in definite and explicitly recognized relations 
to other mental procures Tliua, the demon- 
stiation of a geometrical proposition may con¬ 
sist of n scriei of steps winch arc clear, blit the 
impic&sion made by the cxcici&c may not be so 
vivid ns a fltiong emotional expcilcnce which 
is not definitely thought out. In bpitc of the 
canhfl&tg above painted out, the gcneial rale 
may be laid down that othci things being equal 
intensity and dearness contribute to vivid¬ 
ness. Vividness may, howevci, ns in the ex¬ 
amples cited, arise wherever atLcnlion is at 
ft high level even when intensity and clearness 
arc at a low level. 

Vividness has been oxplnmcd by Minister* 
berg as dependent on the readiness with which 
one roacLs, Thru stimulus which finds motor 
channels open will be vivid, that stimulus 
whioh finds motor chunuolfl dosed will not be 
vivid, no matter how intent it is Tins is a 
vciy productive suggestion for tho teacher 
Whatever experiences arc to be vivul should 
be related in some way to action. C. II J 
See Attention; Clearness; Psycho¬ 
physics. 
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VOCABULARIES, — See Latin Lan¬ 
guages and LiTEnATUiii 3 in Education, under 
Latin Gramm uta, Vocadulahies, and Teach¬ 
ing Apparatus 

VOCAL MUSIC — Sec Music 

VOCAL ORGANS, — The vocal organa in¬ 
clude the lungs, tongue, lips, mouth, ns well ns 
the throat, but in n more especial rnnnner Lhc 
organa of the Liu oat arc designated ns tho vocnl 
organs. The brenLh passes from the lungs 
Lhiough the windpipe into the larynx. AcrOiS 
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the larynx aic stretched two clastic ligaments vocational education discussed under theso 
called the vocal chords. At one end they are titles So also Auhicultuhal Education, 
hastened in front of the larynx and at the other CommercialEducationj Teachers, Training 
they are fixed to two movable cartilaginous of, and nllmd subjects all repicaont phases of 
bodies, the arytenoids The space between the vocational education, though frequently dis- 
chords, called tile glottis, can thus be narrowed Languished, us professional eduention, fi om 
or closed. The glottis consists of two parts, those vocations where tho manual element is 
the chord glottis and cartilage glottis, and these menc prominent, and the intellectual 01 Heien- 
ean bo opened or closed independently. The tifie is of a more elementary chniactcr This 
chord can be lengthened or shortened by Inst phase, the one gcneinlly indicated as 
muscular cautmction, Above the true glottis, vocational education, is treated under the 
forming a part of the larynx, appears the upper caption Industrial Education. The recent 
or false glottis, by which the passage can be organization of vocational education for women 
narrowed or partially closed, The epiglottis is is discussed as one phase of Household 
a valve at the top of the larynx which in Arts, Education in. Bee nlao in this con- 
swallowing and in forming certain sounds is flection the aitides on SechetaiualPiiofes- 
pressed down so ns to cover the opening of the sion, Education ron the; Nursing, Educa- 
farynx The cavity between laiynx and tion for, 

mouth is the pharynx The roof of the mouth The vocational aspect af education i& bccom- 
consists of the soft and hard palate, the lower ing a topic of vciy general impoitnncc, and is 
hanging oxtiemity of tho soft palate being the discussed in its theoretical aspoots, m addition 
uvula E II C. to the nbovo topics, in tho articles on Educa¬ 

tion, Aut in Education, Citizenship and 

VOCATION SCHOOLS — See Indus- Education 
trial Education; Manual Training Yoga- For the general liteiatuie of the subject, 
tional Guidance, see the lofoience lists appended to all the 

above topics 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION,— In a cer¬ 
tain sense, all education is vocational in that VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. — A recent 
it aims to pieparo one foi the more efficient development in education niul philanthropy 
and satisfactory performance of the activities which anna to give to parents and children 
of life Even liberal education is in a tense information with legnrd to liadcs and indus- 
vocatioiuil, for in iLs various forms it lias tries and othci occupations, mid the best 

nimed to prepnro for tho life 01 calling or method of entering or preparing Lo outer them. 

11 vacEutionof a statesman or man of publia It is not an attempt to find employment for 
affairs, of the gentleman, of an ecclesiastic, young people, although this is sometimes done, 
or whatever the particular aooial concept of nut lathoi an effort Lo accuic intelligent sclcc- 

fche hbornlly educated man may have taken, tion of a pursuit on tho basis of adequate 

Even in the clnssicaL period, when the concept knowledge. With this movement is combined 
tion or liberal education was formed, it aimed to a desire to promote better preparation for 
produce the libemlly educated man, the pin- life career and the avoidance of blind alloy 
losophcr in Greece, tho oratoi in Rome, ic- occupations and consequent aimless drilling, 
spcctively defined as the educated man or the AVhilc^a certain amount of vocational guidanca 
man efficient m the application of bis knowl- and direction lias for a long time been given 
edge. In its earlier historic stages elementary in connection with lads' clubs and social centers, 
education was always vocational, in that it the mewement as it 39 now known baldly goes 
waa merely a prcparatoiy stage to same form farther buck than 1007 A bin can for advising 
of higher education, whcthci the vocation to young men \i\ the choice of a vocation was 
be followed was that of a scholar, an ecclesiastic, opened in Unit vein l^FrofcssOi FiankPaisons 
or a gentleman. at the Civil Service IIouso in Doston I 11 

But in the ordinary usage of the term, 1909 a Vocational Bureau was organized at tho 
vocational education 13 differentiated fiom Civil Service House and a director waa ap- 
tho moic general stages of education, in that pointed lo obtain information on different 
the chief concern of education in Us vocational occupations, to collect industrial sUListics, 
form is the liaining 111 the practical applica- and to discover the educational opportunities 
tion of knowledge acqmied ill early stages of The Bureau seemed the interest of business 
Lho educational process and the education men, educators, ancl social workers, and the 
of selected or differentiated groups In Lius Boston ScliooL Committee appointed a Coin- 
sense, vocational education includes all the nuttee on Vocational Guidance to corporate 
various forms of higher or professional cduca- with the Vocational Buronu Tho Committeo 
Lion and is floated under a variety of captions, centered its aim 111 promoting among the school 
Tims, education for the law, medicine, the children, paicnts, and teachers n.n appreciation 
Christian ministry [sees Theological Educa- of tho valuo of the life omcoi motive. Voli¬ 
tion), and foi the various phases of engineer- tional lectuica were given to tho graduating 
ing (see Technical Education) are forms of classes of the cloinentaiy schools; vocational 
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counselor were appointed, in practically nil 
the schools, high and elementary,. or the city, 
care was taken in placing pupils in rcmuncra- 
tivo employment in advising and following 
them up Vocational record cards wcie kcpL 
of elementary school graduates and high school 
pupils Information was fuimailed on the dif¬ 
ferent occupations, the wages, pcnnanence of 
employment, the chances of promotion, etc 
The work on the whole is valuable noL only for 
the pupils but also for the tcaoher, whose 
outlook is broadened, and for the employer, 
whose coopciation is obtained and who, if 
he oilers satisfacfcoiy conditions of employ¬ 
ment, is supplied with efhcicnt help Thus the 
vocational bureau 01 comniittco or counsctoi 
forma a valuable link between the home 01 
school, and the shop or industry The chief 
end to be attained is to arouse ail interest in 
parents and children in the opportunities 
which are best in the long run, and to keep the 
young worker from entering the blind alley 
occupations whole the initial wnges may pei- 
haps be a greater inducement Where* such 
advico is in place, Lhc value of an adequate 
preparatory training is emphasized. 

The Vocational Bureau has published a num¬ 
ber of bulletins, including The Mac/umsf, 
Qanhino, Tho Baker, Confechoncry jlfaiiu- 
faciurc, Ti ic Architect, The Landscape Aichi- 
tect, The Grocer, Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Department Stores, each of which gives an 
account oE the trade or industry, Us divisions, 
dangers, conditions, and futme, pay, posi Lions, 
and jopportumtics, appicnLiccslup and qualifi¬ 
cations, and comments The Bureau, recog¬ 
nizing the need of special training, gives a 
couisc foi vocational counscloia, and in 1911 
conducted a school of arts and sciences in con¬ 
nection with the Haivmd University bummer 
school. 

Besides the Vocational Buioau and the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, three 
other organizations in their own way cooper¬ 
ate to tliG same end 1 the Boston Homo and 
School Association, the Gilds' Trade Associa¬ 
tion and the Women's Municipal League Of 
these the first arranges, among other activities, 
lectures and conferences on vocations nb 
pmerits' associations; the second, among other 
activities, has given. attention to the voca¬ 
tional opportunities foi girls between fourteen 
and eighteen, and on the basis of tho mfoi mo¬ 
tion offers guidance to them, Tina association 
has also published a numbeT of bulletins, e g. 
Telephone Operating, Bookbinding, Stenog¬ 
raphy and Typewntmg, Nursery Maid , Milli¬ 
nery, etc , setting forth the natuic and condi¬ 
tions af the work, the training required and how 
obtained, positions and pay, etc. The Women's 
Municipal League of Boston approached the 
matter from a different standpoint, appointing 
a committee to inquire into the opportunities 
for vocational training, and on the basis of Una 
study gives advice to children, parents, teachers, 


and others, thus seeking to piovcnt overlap¬ 
ping and waste of money and effort. 

Ill New York tho Iligh School Teachers' 
Association undertook: in 1008, through a 
teacher oi a commit Lee of teachers in each 
school, to help students to choose a career 
Through a genual committee the Association 
collects information on the qualifications 
necessary foi entering any occupation, the 
re inundation, Lhc permanency of employ¬ 
ment, etc,, and publishes leaflets, e g Choosing 
a Career (one for boys and one for girls), 
Openings for Boys xn Machine Shops , etc. 
In 1910 an appropriation of $250 a year wns 
grnnled Iroin public funds for the expenses 
connected with tho woik Vocational guid¬ 
ance is also being under taken by individual 
teachers in the elementary schools’of Brooklyn 
and Now York, and the question is being con- 
Bidcied by a joint committee of the Junior 
League and the Public Education Association 
of New York. The tapir! spread or the move¬ 
ment is well illustiatcd by the fact that at tho 
national confcioncc on vocational guidance 
held in Boston on Nov, 15 and 1G, 1910, 
delegates weic present from tliiity-fivo cities, 
including New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleve¬ 
land, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, St Louib, cLc. 

In Gicat lint am Lhc movement in favor of 
vocational guidance is also spreading Within 
a smaller compass tins work lias been con¬ 
ducted for many years by tho Apprentices hip 
and Skilled Employment Committees, c.ff. 
at Cambridge, IlampsLpad, nnd other divisions 
of London These committees, through a 
central association, have published handbooks 
for boys and gills: Trades Jor London Bops 
and I\ou) to enter them, and Trades for London 
Girh and how lo enter them. A further influ¬ 
ence radiating fiam this special woik has been 
cxeiciscd on vocational training and attend¬ 
ance at continuation schools Many educa¬ 
tion committees, thiough their childrens’ care 
and other committees, have given attention 
to the question of vocational guidance and the 
securing of suitable employment for children 
More lcconlly, since the passing of the Labor 
Exchange Act, 10GV, and the Education 
(Choice of Employment) Act, 1010, educa¬ 
tional authorities are empowered " to inako 
ftirangcinenla, subject to Lhc approval or tho 
Board of Education, for giving boys and girls 
uiulci seventeen years of age assistance with 
laspect Lo the choice of suitable employment, by 
means of Lhc collection nnd the communication 
of infonimLion and the furnishing of advice" 
As a result of the two acts the Board of Tmde 
and the Board of Education issued a joint 
memorandum rcscivmg the right of directing 
and advising pupils, boys nnd girls, in regard 
to employment for six months aftci they leave 
school to Lhc cdncation authorities, which 
aro expected. Lhrough a special Biibcommitteo 
not only to register applications for work and 
receive notices of vacancies, but also to induce 
741 
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parents and children to extend the period of 
education where possible The Do aid of 
Trade meets the expenses of the labor bureau, 
the directoi of which it appoints in consulta¬ 
tion with the local education authorities 

In Scotland the Edinburgh School Board 
opened an educational information and em¬ 
ployment bureau in lBDSj and had the coopera¬ 
tion of employers, organized trades and crafts, 
and leligious, social, and other welfare agencies 
At first intent on securing attendance at 
continuation schools, the bin can soon began 
to extend its scope to giving advice and seem¬ 
ing employment for young people between 
foui teen and seventeen In 1000 the Sootcli 
Edu cation Act empowered local sohool bom da to 
incur expenses for vocational guidance bmcans 
The essential fcatiucs of vocational guidance 
are the same in all aotmtncs It is a question 
of educational administration as much as a 
social and economic problem It is intimately 
connected with the piobLcm of mdustnal 
education (q v ) By vocational guidance an 
attempt is made to stive boys aiul guls fiom 
entenng the fust occupation that offers, regard¬ 
less of the future it may hold and its effect 
on health and general well-being. The im¬ 
portance of the life career motive is empha¬ 
sized, and intelligent planning is encouraged 
Through the coopeiation of the vocational 
bureaus and the schools better adjustment 
between individual ability and bent and the 
dilTcicnt occupations call be made, while the 
influence of several agencies can be biought to 
bear on paicnb and child to make the sacufice 
needed to secure the requisite piepaintoiy 
training. Ilccoid cards of the chilchcn's 
progress at school must be kept on the one 
hand, and on Lhe other information must be 
secured about the various occupations, their 
dangers, thoir influence, the opportunities 
offered by them, etc. But it must lie con¬ 
stantly borne in jnjnd that it is not the primaly 
function of a bureau or committee for voca¬ 
tional guidance to find employment, but only 
to act in an advisory capacity on the bams of 
the infoimation at its disposal 
See Industrial Education. 
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VOICE, AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. 
— See Speech; Speech Defects, Vocal 


Ougans The hygiene of the voico is the 
hygiene of tho lungSj tho larynx, and the nose; 
for these aec Nose, Hygiene of, tSihoat, 
Hygiene of; Tuueilculosis, etc 

VOLAPUK. — See Languages, Artificial. 

VOLITION . — See Will 

VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET 
DE (1694-1778) —Wna educated at the 
Jesuit College Lo u is-lc-Grand, Here he 
showed lua piecocity by writing fair verse at 
the age of twelve and here lie was imbued with 
a love for letters, with a devotion to the stage 
nnd with the pnnoiples of a coldly lational 
deism IIcvGj too, lie felt the influence of 
CJiailcs ltollin whose Treatise on Studies 
Voltaire called 11 a booh foicvei useful" 
Rollin's refonns weic manifest in Voltaire's 
unsurpassed use of concicte imagery and in Ins 
ultimate place as the pope of piosody, the 
arbiter of literary eloquence From the Jesuits 
Voltmic passed into tho ficc-thinking circle of 
the Temple. Suspected of libels on the Regent 
he wns banished fiom Pans, returning, and 
writing more libel lously. he was confined m 
the Bastille. Oil lua i dense he flee! to Eng¬ 
land The flints of this visit were Lhe Letters 
on the Enffhsh in which the insular loloiation 
in politics, religion, and education was turned 
into tin odious coinpuiison with tho Gallic 
lntoleianco. The result wns the public burn¬ 
ing of the book nnd the self-chosen exile or the 
aulhoi in the independent Duchy of Loirninc 
Hero wns composed much of the Essay on 
the A ranneta and Spirit of Nations in which a 
new historical note is struck Ilcnl history 
is held Lo be not elly annals or chronicles but 
n lively portrayal of mnnncifl, laws, and nils, 
and tho progress of the human spirit The 
educational aim of this work was to diffuse the 
critical spirit, to discredit the blind acceptance 
of mere recoicU ns faeLs, Or like aim was the 
Philosophy of History which proclaimed that 
events arc not sup or naturally guided, but arifio 
from human opinion and sentiments, the 
influence of gicat men, petty accident, ,r Ilia 
Majesty Clmncc JJ 

In the first half of the eighteenth century 
Voltane had been a man of letters; with his 
visit to Frederick of Prussia he becomes 
a jeformer Ilia watchword was Ecrasez 
I’lnfihrw, his letters were bullets against bigotry 
whcthei in (Jliurch or State, m Catholic or 
Protestant faith. He held that m clnssical antiq¬ 
uity thero 'had been a steady progicss fiom 
barbarism Lo civilization; in tho early Christian 
and medieval epochs a tccoil, but n renewed 
advance in this age of reason. The famous 
Philosophical Dictionai y l or the opinions of 
modern philosophers on metaphysical, mornf, 
and political subjects, was the weapon oT attaok. 
In metaphysics the wise man. should avoid 
dogma and be satisfied with agnosticism, hi 
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this great edifice of the universe we mice 
Bhoula not bioubic ourselves about the archi¬ 
tect or the purpose of the building \ n morals 
wo should be influenced not by tlio hope of 
future heavenly towards, but by present QtvrLilly 
accomplishment; let us find support in work 
even if the end be unknown, at all hazards 
we must cultivate our garden, In politics 
the axioms aie more positive; reform the 
magistracy; obtain legal and ad minis trative 
uiufonmty, demand a mildei code of criminal 
jurisprudence The Inst demand was sig¬ 
nalized by Yoltaiic, from bis lash homo near 
Geneva, in his tireless and successful c(Torts 
to secure justice in the infamous oases against 
Colas, Sirven, and La Dane. These cases dis¬ 
prove the oluirgc that the liLemry dictator of 
Europe had no regard for the masses and then 
wrongs 

Nevertheless, Voltnirc J a general tone re¬ 
mained more aristocratic than democratic, 
Hence to replace popular superstition in ieli¬ 
sion he could offer only a fngid lcligion of 
natuic, where nature meant theiealin of law, 
not the kingdom of the feelings, In education 
Ins sympathies wcie nioie rationalistic than 
sentimental His ideal was the cult of cour¬ 
tesy, finish in style, perfect good sense, Tima 
in his History of Jenni the youthful hero turns 
from ntheism to theism because it is better 
form and meets with wo 1 Idly rewards Like¬ 
wise m the Letters on the New Itthise Jean 
Jacques Rousseau is attacked because of his 
appeal to the natural man. So Yoltane stands 
for the highly artificial mini, the [availto 
of court and salon, the polished product of 
society. He is in style a classicist rather than 
a romanticist; in temperament a lationnlisfc 
rnthci tlmn a sentimentalist, in aims an aris¬ 
tocrat rather than a democrat, I W. R. 
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VOLUNTARISM —That special form of 
philosophy in which the will (ifoluttlas) ia 
elevated above the other features of the mind 
to such a pitch that Will is declared to be tho 
deepest Reality, or, again, is declared to bo 
the principal instrument by whieh wo com¬ 
municate with that Reality. 

Voluntarism thus stands opposed to two 
forms of philosophy first, to intellectuabsin, 
or lationabsin, winch assigns the chief placo 
to intellect or reason; and second, to tho 
doctrine that feeling, or emotion, is the 
deepest fact in the world These different 
trends may be well illustrated by three modes 
of describing the nafcuro of God; that He is the 
Supremo Will; that He is Pure Reason; and 
that He is Love. 

But with the conviction that tho basal 


character of the universe is will, Lhero may 
well go, ns a kind of corollary, the conviction 
that the right practical relation between tho 
individual nnd tho universe as a whole is to 
be attained by n proper cxeicisc of will (aa, 
Fot the liiiellectualist, the right 1 elation iy to 
be attained by proper thought; nnd for Iho 
Cmolioimliht, by proper feeling), VolunLnrism 
in fclus way passes readily into a type of 
ellucs, ns well as ontology. And in so far as 
knowledge also is declared to be subject to 
the will, voluntarism leads to a special type af 
epistemology. Q-, M. S. 

Rofortinces . — 

James, \Y The TRiR foRcIierc, and Other Eaaaya (New 
York. 1807) 

SciiopFXiiAUEn, A, The World aa and Idea 

(London, 18QQ) 

VOLUNTARY.—Depending upon the cxer- 
ciso of tho will applied to forms of thought or 
behavior, 

See Wilij 

VOLUNTARY ATTENTION. — See Atten¬ 
tion. 

VOLUNTARY CONTROL, — Sco Hatjit; 
Instinct; Motor Ahility; Winn. 

VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. — Those ele¬ 
mentary schools in England which have been 
provided and maintained by voluntary efforts, 
ns a rule, of the respective denominations and 
which stand outBide of the control local 
authorities for ccrLain purposes, e g religious 
instruction (subject to the conscience clause), 
appointment of managers, and appointment 
and dismissal of teachers (within limits). 
The tel m used sinco 1902 in place of voluntary 
schools is " noil-provided il schools, 

See England, Education in 

Reference : — 

B ALFDini, G. Education al Sm tema aJ Great Britain and 
Ireland (Oxford, 1003 J 

VOLCANOLOGY —The science which 
deals with tho phenomena of volcanic activity. 

See Geology, 

VULGARIA, — Sco Latin Dictionaries, 
GiiAMMAns, etc ; IIorman, Willtau; Stan- 
diudqe, John; Whiting, 

WABASH COLLEGE, CRAWFORDS- 
VILLE, IND—Whs founded in 1832, by 
leaders of the PresbyLerian denomination I a 
that vicinity. The college has always been 
affiliated with that denomination, It is one 
of the two or three colleges west of tho Alle¬ 
ghenies which limits attendance to boys only. 
Tho college iB well equipped, located on a 
campus of forty acres, situated m tho heart of 
the city, with five substantial buildings. 
Admission requires the four years' high school 
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course, and ia by certificate or examination. 
The student attendance for 1911-1012 was 349 
The faculty numbers t\venty-£ou.r. 

WADSWORTH, BENJAMIN (1060-1737) 
— Eighth picsidcnt of Harvard College, wn9 
graduated from Ilarvaul in 1600. He wn9 
teacher and later collegiate pastor of the First 
Church oT Boston He was president of 
Ilarvaul from 1725 to 1737. 11 He was emi¬ 

nently pious, and a prudent, faithful minister," 
but “ better fitted lor the pastor of a church 
than to be the mastei of a school of the 
prophets,” notes John Eliot. W. S, M 

WAFA. — See Anun-WEpA. 

WAGES OF TEACHERS — See Salaries, 

WAKE FOREST COLLEGE, WAKE 
FOREST, N.C — An institution for ( men 
founded by the Baptist State Convention of 
North Carolina m 1932 and chartered by the 
General Assembly in 1833 as Wake Forest 
Institute, in 1930 as Wake Forest College. 

Up to IS49 theic was no endowment. With 
the Civil Wai disappeared most of the small 
endowment acquired by that time. Silica 
then there has been ei prolonged struggle for 
funds, but in 1883 fcho college was placed on a 
sound financial basis. By 1912 the invested 
funds of the College amounted to moro than 
$455,000, which amount with the estimated 
value of its real estate makes the aggregate 
propel ty nearly $650,000. Seven buddings! 
including gymnasium and hospital, stand on 
the twenty-five-acrc campus. 

Thera have been seven presidents of the 
College* Samuel Wait (1834-1845), William 
Hooper (1845-1S40), John B. White (1840- 
1853), Washington Manly Wingate (1854- 
1879), Thomas Henderson Pntchnrd (1879- 
1882), Charles E Taylor (1884-1005), William 
Louis Potcafc (1905—) Floih 1992 to 1384 
Dr. William B. Roynll was chairman of the 
facul ty, 

The board of trustees, consisting of thirty- 
six members is a self-perpetuating body, nomi*’ 
nations to nil vacancies arising within itself. 
In the absence of any legal restrictions, the 
tiUBtcea arc all Baptists The faculty of 
instruction consists of twenty-three professors, 
and eighteen minor teaching officers, The 
library comprises about 20,000 volumes. 
Standard entrance requirements of fouiteen 
units are enforced The total enrollment of 
students in 1911-1912 was 435 W L P 

WALAFRID STRABO (806-849). — A Ger¬ 
man monk born near Ucichennu, where in the 
monastery he received his early education 
before lie was sent to Fulda. Here he came 
under the influences of Rabanus Mnurus 
(q u.), and later was sent to Ai^-la-Clmpollo 
where he was tutor at the court He returned 


to Reichcnmi (Aitgia dives) and become its 
abbot in 842 Strabo was one of the ablest 
of the disciples of Rabanus Maurua (g>u.) 
He was a careful Latin writer, and he allowed 
considerable skill in verification, his best- 
known poem being the Vision of Wettin 
His most popular work was the Glossa ordi- 
naria or expositions of the Dible Another 
work of his was the Origin and Development 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs (De ecclesiasticarum 
lerum exordiis ei increments). For some 
time WaAnfnd Strabo was thought to have 
been the author of ii Diary {Tagehuch) which 
was published in an annual report of the 
Benedictine monnsteiy at Emsicdcln in 1857 
under the title How they Taught and Studied a 
Thousand Years Ago. The woik,it was thought, 
was based on a newly discovered and iutherto 
unknown. Ms, and was given as such in many 
books, e.g. IC Schmidt's Geschxchle der Pftda- 
gogik, Vol II, pp. 197-213. It wns discovered 
oninquiiy, howevei, that the work was merely 
a reconstruction based on alicacly existing 
material to give a picture of the times, much 
in the same way as tho historical novel of 
Ekkehard of Von SchefTel, or Ralpcrl of Zim- 
nwrmnnn. The author of Walafricl Strabo's 
Diary was Father Martin Mm ty, of the monas¬ 
tery at Einsiedeln, who later attained a high 
position in tho Catholic Church in North 
Dakota 
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WALDECK, PRINCIPALITY OF, EDU¬ 
CATION IN. — See German Empire, Edu¬ 
cation in, 

WALDEN UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, 
TENN — A school for ncgiocs founded by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1866 aa the 
CenLinl Tennessee College, the institution 
growing out of a mission sohool started by tho 
Freedman's Aid Society In time medical, 
dental, and pharmaceutical departments were 
added, and in 1900 the title was changed to 
Walden University, in honor of Bishop Walden 
of tho M. E Church, to whose interest and 
aolivity the institution owed much. A largo 
hospital with every modem eepupment was 
added and dedicated Novembci 29, 1912. 

The institution consists of twelve depart¬ 
ments, those in addition to tho ones mentioned 
being law, commerce, nursing, music, Bible 
training, domestic science and art, drawing, and 
English, While entrance requirements are 
not beyond the completion of the common 
school, the institute is one of the best of those 
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Tor the coloicd race. The student attendance 
j B about 800, with a faculty of 60 teachers. 
John A ICumlei'j A.M., D.D , ia the president 

WALES, EDUCATION IN. — Materials 
have not yet been collected for a history of 
education in Wales befoie its incoi pornLion 
with England, much of Lhc history after the 
incorporation is common to tho two countries 
Only that jmrt which is peculiar to Wales 
will he treated hero. 

The Commonwealth Act. — In 1649 the 
Commonwealth Parliament passed M an Act 
foi the bottci piopagQtion and preaching of the 
gospel m Wales and redress of some griev¬ 
ances. 1 J Seventy commissioners were named 
with "full i)ower and authority ... to ns 
ceivc all aitides or charges which shall be 
exhibited against any paiaon, vicar, curate, 
or school mas ter . for any delinquency. 

scQndalj malignancy, oi non residency ,J and 
to require the accused to appear hero re them, 
Tho commissioners could do mare than hear 
charges; '* to the end that godly men of 
able gifts and knowledge for the work of tho 
ministry and of approved conversation for 
piety may be employed to preach the gospel 
in the counties aforesaid (which hcietofoio 
abounded m ignoinnco and proftmencaa) and 
that fit persons of approved piety and learning 
may have encouragement to employ themselves 
in the education of ahiklren m piety and good 
literature * , the said commismoneia " were 
" authorized and enabled to grant certificates 
by way of approbation to such persona as ,f 
were considered suitable ,f for tile advancement 
of tho gospel ot for fche keeping of schools and 
education of children ” And tl\o 11 said com¬ 
missioners M wcie authorized out of the eccle¬ 
siastical revenues to " order and appoint a 
constant yeaily maintenance for such persons 
ns shall bo lecomntended and approved of ns 
nfoieaaid . , . provided that the yeaily main- 
tenancc of a minister does not exceed one 
hundred pounds and the yearly maintenance 
of ft schoolmaster exceed not forty pounds ,p 
The commissioners (mainly through the agency 
of Vavasour Powel) established over seventy 
free schools in the chief towns of Wales 
Of these the Caidigan Intermediate (formerly 
Grammar) School, founded in 1053, is probably 
the only one still existing; most of the rest 
wcic closed, on account of the nanconfoimity 
of the masters, aftci the restoration of 
Chailea II 

Thomas Gouge — Through tho influence 
of Thomas Gouge (q v.), who visited Wales in 
1072 , over tlnee hundred schools were estab¬ 
lished, and the New Testament, tlic Whole 
Duly of Man f and other books wore printed 
in Welsh His labors having grown too much 
for him, he formed a Trust. Aftor hifl death 
in 1081 its operations gi actually ceaaed, but 
some of the trustees, profiting by their ex¬ 
perience, helped to found the Society foi Pio- 


moLmg Christian Knowledge (g.u), (Sec 
CinniTY Schools) 

The Circulating Schools, — Through the 
influence of one of tho original members of 
that society, Su J Philipps^ a Pembrokeshire 
squire, a number of chanty school b were 
established m Wales; in 1746 there were 
seventy-one, with 1027 boys and 136 girls on 
the rolls As a sign of liberality these were 
ci editable; ns the means foi educating a nation 
they weie wholly inadequate To supplement 
them a novel organization was set up by Sir 
John's brother-in-law, the Hov Griffith Jones, 
Rectoi of Llanddowioi (about twelve miles 
west of Carmaithen) Attracted by his elo¬ 
quent preaching, crowds attended his church, 
especially foi the monthly sacrament. lie used 
to question them about u nil the plain doc¬ 
trines of Christian knowledge ncedrul to salva¬ 
tion," and having thus discovered their very 
" brutish, gross, and general ignorance/' he 
resolved, m 1730, to start a school for hi& own 
parish This succeeded so well that lie wished 
every parish to have ft similar blessing Even 
with subsenntions from pious Englishmen and 
grantgofEibloafromthcS.P G IC,hccouldhavo 
erected few spccinl buildings and created few 
permanent insti furious He therefore hit on 
tho plan of ,f circulating " schools A master 
was sent to a promising place where there was 
a olmrch oi chapel or empty cottage available 
There, without fee, he taught children by day 
and adults by nighL to read the Bible, As the 
pupils were eager and Welsh spelling is phoncLic, 
tile simple task did not Lake long When it 
was completed Lhc master moved on to another 
place, to repent Lis performftneo Eiom 1737 
to 17G0, 3IS5 schools were set up and 150,213 

I icrsons weie taught, Jones died m 1761, 
icqucathing Ins piopcrty and hie organization 
to a wealthy widow of his flock, Madam Bovan, 
who carried on the good work till her own 
death in 1779, establishing 3260 schools, teach¬ 
ing 163,383 persons She, in turn, bequeathed 
money to pursuo the plan, but her estate was 
claimed by a relative and saved only by being 
thrown into chancery. 

Sunday Schools — In 1783, soon after 
11 Mr. Jones's schoola had ceased to circulate," 
the Rev. Thomas Chailes settled in Bala, He 
repeated Jones's experience, discovering his 
people's ignorance by catechising, and trying 
to remove it by setting up circulating schools, 
Ills masters, who novel exceeded twenty, 
gradually made themselves unnecessary, for 
whenever they left, the people arranged to 
meet for mutual instruction, on Sundays 
Thus, though the first Welsh Sunday school 
wna not established till a few years after the 
fiist English Sunday school, it J\jui an entirely 
different origin, and Thonrns Charles is not 
more indisputably the father of the one than 
Robot t Raikes {q v ) is the father or tho other. 

The Education Commission. — The circu¬ 
lating schools, which at best were only a 
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temporary expedient, had ceased before the 
end of the eighteenth century; the Sunday 
schools did 110 b teach nny secular subject 
except loading, endowments wore scanty; 
tho British and Foreign School Society (q v.) 
and the National Society (f/u) could not he 
very successful In stimulating the establish¬ 
ment of sohools in a country too poor to main¬ 
tain them; and the nouconCornuata generally 
refused government aid, which, moreover, was 
not offered till 1B33, lienee theie were many 
places without a pretense of a school, and many 
TnoTO with only a private advontmo school, 
whioh was no bettor than a prelciiBc In 
13dO the ministry appointed a commission to 
inquire into the 11 state of education in the 
Principality of Wales." The commissioners, 
though able and conscientious, were young and 
inexperienced, lgnaianb of the language and 
out of sympathy with the ichgion of the 
majoiity of the nation, hence Llieir reports 
consisted of mfoiiUatiou about tho schools, 
winch was generally accented as accurate, 
and of opinions about the people, which 
evoked passionate protests. The effect on 
education was that the government continued 
to offoi grants and Welsh nonconformists 
continued to lefuse them Welsh church¬ 
men, on the otlior hand, accepted them gladly 
and supplemented them liberally. In July, 
1810, they oi gam zed a 11 Welsh Education 
Fund" which early in 1817 "amounted to 
£3000 in donations and £2000 in yearly 
BubfeCiipturns" With these Rums, together 
with grants from the government and from 
the National Society, training colleges for 
lnasfcoia were established nt Carmarthen and 
Carnarvon, and schools vmc opened for 
nine teen thousand children, 

The Normal College for Wales, — Welsh 
nonconformists were painfully aware of then' 
country's need before the appointment of tho 
Commission of Inquiiy A hundred and 
twenty of their leading men met at Llandovery 
in April, 1845, to consider remedies They 
decided that the best wag the supply of trained 
teachers At the beginning of 1846 a Normal 
School waa opened at Brecon, whence at the 
beginning of 1S4S it was trnnsfened to Swansea, 
where it languished for a few years It wag 
foicdoomcd to failuie by tho lcsolutioii of the 
managers to refuse state aid, The Welsh 
people gavo gonerously in proportion to their 
means for the establishment of the institution, 
but they could not afToid to subscribe year 
idter year sufficient for its maintenance, so 
that it lived upon its capitaL and whan that 
was exhausted the principal converted it into 
a private boarding schaaL 
Secondary Education. — By 1870 experience 
had taught nonconformists that the evils 
anticipated fiom government interference 
with education wmc imaginary, bo the great 
net of that year, requiring every district to 
provide elementary education for all its 


children, wan eagerly welcomed in Wales, 
But the piovisicm of elrmcnLnry education 
nerved only to emplinsize the deficiency of 
secondary and higher education The lenders 
of opinion, conscious of lhc impossibility of 
supplying the deficiency themselves, succeeded 
in inducing Lite government in 1880 to appoint 
a Departmental Committee of Inquiiy Tho 
committee made a sciics of recommend alums 
which ultimately icjuilLcd in the pawing or the 
Welsh Intel mediate Education Act of 1860. 
This made iL the duty of every courtly council 
lo appoint " a joint commilleo" " consist¬ 
ing of three persons nominated by lhc eounLy 
council and two persons . . . well acquainted 
with the conditions of Wales and the wants 
of the people." The function of the com¬ 
mittee was ,f to submit Lo Hie Ohnnty Coin- 
iniSMoneis a scheme or Nchrmca for tho 
intermediate and technical education of Lhc 
inhabitants of then county . , , specifying 
in each scheme the cdiiculioiinl endowments 
within tlicir county which in their opinion 
ought to lie used for Lhc puiposc of such 
scheme " When a scheme came into opera¬ 
tion, the county could voLe a rate of a half¬ 
penny in the pound and the treasury under¬ 
took to pay an equal amount. The county 
councils lost no time, Two mouLliH after the 
act came into opcialion four joint committees 
weic actually at work, and m six months con¬ 
siderable progress had been made evelywhere. 
When the schemes ncie approved Lhc joint 
eammlUcvn ciuuo to nil end, iuul the county 
governing bodies proceeded to hoL ujj schools 
Yfhciover needed. The county ovgununUoUB 
were completed and united by the OcnLral 
Welsh Board m May. 1600 Tins body 

consists of eighty members, Lhiec* cv oj/icin, 
seventy-one appointed by eounLy council*, 
oounty governing bodies, Lcnclicrs and 
universities, and six coftptcd Tha chief 

function of the bom cl is the annual inspec¬ 
tion and extun ilia Lion ol the schools, the pay¬ 
ment of tha ticnsury grant depending on its 
repoit The success of the act was immediate 
and thorough. Secondary education was 
brought withm Lho reach of every child wlioso 
parents could nffoid to pay n vciy modest 
fee, and, by means of scholarships, of every 
clover child whose parents could not afford 
to pay any fee 

Higher Education, — Mr (nftonvaids Sir) 
Hugh Owen convened a meeting in April, 
1854, to consider the idea of a Welsh Univer¬ 
sity College, but it was nearly ton yenrs later 
before the idea hardened into a definite plan 
and appeal, Though the response waa not 
very prompt, the Committee could not vcaiwt 
in 1SG7 tho temptation to buy nt Aboiystwyth 
for £10,000 a dcrohot hotel which had coat 
£80,000 to build Stono walls do not mnko 
ft college, and five your* elapsed before tho 
Committee ventured to appoint professors 
and invite students. The College opened in 
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October, 1872, with a dcUcit of £2500 Next 
yefti tho treasury was naked for n grant, but 
tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, while offei- 
ing profuse sympathy, gave no money Owen 
made a fiesh apnea] Lo his countrymen, and the 
lcault allowed both Llioir ingrained love or 
learning mul Llioir poverty, over n hundred 
thousand Hubscnbei's, mostly miners, quarry- 
men, farmciH, and Hinuli shopkeepers, contrib¬ 
uting £50,000 Even then Lhc College had 
a hind snuggle till tho government in 1882 
accepted the rocoiiiimnulttlmn of the depart¬ 
mental committee ilial a grant of 1*1000 
a year should be made* A bimilar grant was 
made to the college opened al Cnidiff in 1883, 
iiju] to tho college opened at Bangui in 1884, 
AberysLwylh was granted a royal charter on 
Sept 10, 18S0, CiudifT on Oot 7, 1884, and 
Bangor on June 4, 1885 The thice institu¬ 
tions are now flourishing. Aberystwyth has 
about G00 day 8tvulenLn, a college on which 
£50,000 has been spent, beyond the original 
£10,000, and labor atones winch cost £23,000. 
CiudifT lias over 000 day students, and a 
college opened in Octohci, 1009, which coal 
£150,000. llangoi has over 300 students and 
a college costing £175,000, opened by Lhc King 
in July, 1911. Women are admitted Lo each 
college oil the name terms an men, and have at 
each ahull of i aside no o. 

Welsh aspii nLious could not be satisfied by 
isolated colleges whose students worked for 
tho external ilcgicur of the London Uaiverrfifcy. 
A movement for lhc federation of the three 
colleges into a univeisiLy began in 1888, and 
lhc royal olmiLcr wan granted an Nov. 30, 
1803 

The Welsh Department. —The creation m 
Februmy, 1907, of a Wrlsh Department of the 
Board of Education with its own permanent 
Hccrctiuy and chief inspector^ is a small 
indication of the remarkable revival of nation¬ 
alism which has ocelli red dining Lhc last 
twenty years, but no small a concession does 
not satisfy the more oulent nationalists, who 
demand independence in education ns entire 
as that enjoyed by {Scotland and Ireland. 

The Welsh Language — Welsh is the 
motlici tongue of about two thhds of tlio 
inhabitants of Wales, but English is tho lnn- 
gungc of busmcNs ahcl of Lho great woild. 
The teaching of English is thcicfoic legnrdcd 
as the most important work nf tho schools and 
within living memory children were often 
punished foi wpeakmg tlio only language which 
thoy knew. But the rovivul of national ism 
led first Lo Lho u Lilian Lion of Welsh in lho Eng¬ 
lish lessons and later Lo instruction in Welsh 
grammar and literature. The change wrought 
has been ao great that even in towns liko 
Newport and Cardiff, whcio little Welsh is 
spoken in the homes, tho paronLa liavo voted 
to have it taught in the schools Formerly 
the extinction of Walsh was regarded as prob¬ 
able if not dcsnablo; now the pi enervation of 


Welsh is regarded as compatible with tho 
diffusion of English. D, 9a, 

See Charity Schools, Dissenters and 
Education. 
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WALKER, FRANCIS AM ASA (1840-1897) 
—■ President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and a leader in the manual 
training movement, was boin nt Boston on 
July 2, 1810, and graduated from Amheist 
College in 1800. lie fieivcd in the Civil War 
and rose Lo the lank of brigadier general IIo 
was lastructoi at Willis ton Seminal y (1805— 
1803),- assistant editor of the Springfield 
Republican (1SOS-18G0): Chief of the United 
States Bureau or Statistics (18G9-1871); Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs (1S71—1072): pio- 
fcasor in tho Sheffield Scientific School of Ynlo 
UniversiLy (1872-lfiSl), and president of the 
Masiftchusettfl Institute of Technology (1831- 
1897) 

General Walker was a member of Lhc city 
boards of education of Dos ton and Now Haven 
and the state boards of education or Massa¬ 
chusetts and Connection!; lie was active in 
the movement that scoured the introduction of 
manual training (g.u.) in the publia schools. 
His publications include works on political and 
social problems, technological education, 
manual training, and political economy. Ilia 
Discussions on Education was edited by James 
Phinney Muni oq (New York, 1899). 

W. B M 

See Manual Tiuinino; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Technical Edu¬ 
cation. 

WALKER, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(1830-1011). — English schoolmnBtor, born in 
London and educated at St. Olavo’s School. 
Southwark, and nt Rugby, lie was elected 
Co a so holms hip at Corpus Chris li College, 
Oxford, and obtained a first class in Lilerm 
IIumamorcs and a second class in mathematics. 
In 1854 lie obtained a fellowship at his college 
mul began Lo read for the bar, to which ho wuh 
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called in 1868 In the following year he ac¬ 
cepted an appointment as High Master of 
the Manchester Grammar School, then a small 
provincial school which Walker raised to tlio 
foremost rank among secondary day schools 
in England in equipment, buildings, and num¬ 
bers, In 1877 he was appointed High Master 
of SL Paul's School, London, at that lime in 
an inadequate building near St, Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral and haying only the 163 foundation 
scholars according to statute. The staff was 
doubled, discipline was rcstoicd, ftml nuL- 
urnl science tint] modern aLudiea wcio intro¬ 
duced The foundation scholarships were 
thrown open Tor competition, mul non founda¬ 
tioners were admitted The school undci 
Wnlkci’s hcadmnstcrship became the chief day 
school in England and had remark able successes 
at Oxford and Cambridge, Mr, Walker retired 
from the school in 1005 

WALKER, JAMES (1794-19741 — Eigh¬ 
teenth president of Harvard Umvcisity; was 
ginduated from Harvard in 1814, and professor 
there from 1840 to IS53 and president from 
1653 to I960 lie v/ns the author of sevcuil 
school and college textbooks W. S M, 

WALLIS, JOHN (1010-1703) — A piomi- 
nenb mathematician and teacher of mathe¬ 
matics, He was graduated at- Cambridge, and 
m 1G4D became Saviliau professor of mntlic- 
mnties at Oxford- IIo also wrote on phi¬ 
losophy and theology, Ilia works include a 
treatise on cornea (1055) and the Anthmetica 
Injinitorum (1660), The latter is one of the 
forerunners of the calaulus His Alychra 
(1GS5) contained one of the first histories of 
mathematics to appear m England. Wallis 
also was one of the hist to take up the pioblcm 
of teaching deaf mutes. D. E, 5 

WALLS, COLOR OF —See AnciUTBC- 
TirnEj Sciiooij, Decoration op Schools. 

WALSH, MICHAEL (1763-1840),— 
Author of umlhcinaLicnl textbooks, lie was 
teacher in the academy at Marblehead, Mass., 
and author of JllVrcanlile Aridmclic (1S01), 
New System of Rookkeepmy (1S2G), and other 
mathematical textbooks, W. S. M, 

WALTON, GEORGE A (1S22-100S). -— 
Author of texLbooka and gdIiooI fUipciin- 
tcndeufcj was educated in the common hohools 
of Massachusetts and at the Bridgewater 
Normal School, lie was teacher and principal 
of publia schools in Massachusetts, and many 
years agent of the State Iloai d of Education 
(asaiataut superintendent) of McumchuscUs, 
lie waa the author of First Steps in Number, 
Written Arithmetic j Normal Arithmetic, and 
Practical Arithmetic \V, 8. M. 

WANDERING STUDENTS, — Soe Bac¬ 


chants, BEoaiNo Students; Cahmina Hun- 
ana, Goliauds, Mafls, Walth.ii; Student 
Life; Universities 

WAR —See Miutaiiy Education; Peacd, 
Educational Ah^lctb of Im'eiinational 

WAR COLLEGE —See Military Educa¬ 
tion, Naval Education. 

WARD, EDWARD GENDER (UMO-IML) 

— School superintendent ami Loxlhook aulhoi; 

wna educated in the normal schools of New 
York and New Jersey lie wan pnncipal of 
Hchoois at Ilobokcn, JnSey City, mid Brooklyn, 
and assistant superintendent of flclmuls at 
Brooklyn, Author of a series of school 
rcftdeia W 8, M, 

WARDEN (Lai, Gardumus). — A term 
adopted by the Franciscans Lluonsh feelings 
of humility Toi the heads of their houses, in¬ 
stead of Lhe tnuhticmnl abbot or prior IL wna 
aha adopLed by scvciul colleges; Lima we have 
the Warden of MerLun, of New College, cLe. 

WARM SPOTS, — In 1884 three investi¬ 
gators discovoied independently tlmt warm 
sensations were not received from all poinLa 
on the skill, but only from relatively few and 
scattered spots Vim Froy ban estimated that 
thcro are oil Lhe average 1 3 upcilfl to Ihfi 
Lniiaro centimeter. Tim warm HpolH- aro 
stimulated by any temp cm ti ires lughei limn 
about 32° Ck, and may also Im excited by 
so-called inadequate stimuli, such an the 
electric ciutcjiL, and amiable chemicals, No 
sense organ has been determined for them with 
any certainLy. W. D, P, 

He/orence : — 

Ana fill, J 11 Piucfiokou (Now Yrvtk, lQOfl) 

WARREN, SAMUEL EDWARD (1831- 
1909). — Author of schoolbooks; was- gi adunted 
from the RcimjkoT Polytechnic ImHUUc m 
1851, mul wna instructor there from that dntc to 
1872. lie was professoi in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology from 1872 Lo 1875. 
Ills publications include Descriptive Geometry 
(I860), Elementary Projection Diawing (1861), 
Elementary Geometry (I860), Freehand and 
Geometrical Drawing (L873), Elements of Dc- 
8c)Lpliue Geometry (1877), and Primary Geometry 
(1887). W S M 

WARSAW, UNIVERSITY OF. — Bee 

Russia, Education in. 

WARWICK SCHOOL, ENGLAND. — See 

Grammar Hciioolb, Public Kuiuhilb. 

WASE, CHRISTOPHER (c. 1630-1000). 

— SohoolnmsLor and Univeisity Beadle, bom 
nt Hnekney, London He was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, Lhe 
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latter of which lie entered in 1015 He trans¬ 
lated Hugo Groliuu'a /ta/j/izrrfonun Puerorum 
InslUutio into Grech in 1017, and in 1050 
published a translation o[ the JHccfia into 
English On account of Iuh Laking the Hide 
of King CharlPH I. ho Hod find Lo Ilollmul and 
was captured whilst mi a journey with lotion 
to France. lie came back In Lor to England 
and ill LQG5 pruemed his M*A., and became 
head first of Dedham School m IChhck, and 
about 1000 was appointed to the headship of 
Tonbridge School in ICenL. In 1000 ho 
published Mclhodi Pmclicuni Specimen: an 
Essay of a Practical Grammar , and in 1002 
DicIeoikihioji Minus’ a Compendious Die - 
tionaiu, English Latin and Latin-English 
Wherein the classical words of hoik languages 
are aptly rendered Wane became Supciiur 
Beadle of Law and PiiiUci or Architypog- 
rapher in the University of Oxford in 1071, 
but lie did not lose his interest in schools aiul 
schoolmanLer-s Then 1 is no book which throws 
so much light on the grammar schools of his 
lime as Ins Considerations concerning Free 
Schools l published in 1078 VVasc argues 
against the contention that there were too 
many schools, remarking u all trades llimk 
themselves ovciflLocked ,J lie strongly sup- 
poiis the incienfie uf existing schools, and 
suggests improvements, He lecoinmcnds that 
country schools should Heck alliance and 
supervision from Home linll or college in the 
uiuvoisilictt, and gives a valuable list of those 
grammar schools already in that position 
There must lie n close rclaLion between the 
master and the town, so that the mimlcr's 
work ib honored. Wase is an advocates of 
universal education Every parish should 
have adequate Leaching provision at any rato 
foi Ir poLly ,J Hcholars. Willing and ariLh- 
molia should each ho a imiurninl (idmntagc, 
by which no doulit he means the uiiivci'HaliLy 
practicable, for ho does not, of course, think 
out the problem of compulsory universal 
education, F, W. 

Reference:— 

Dtchonnry o/ Notional flio07'n7)hy. 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, 
KAN —A coeducational institution, char¬ 
tered Feb, ft, 1805, as Lincoln College, 
and renamed in 1808 It was founded under 
the goneral auspices of tho Congregational 
churches of Kansas, bill is wholly independent 
of cluuch control. The institution maintains 
(1012) a collogo of liberal arts, a medical school, a 
school oT law, a lionnorvalory of music, schools 
of art and oratory, a school of the Bible and 
a Hummer saliool. It also maintains nt pres¬ 
ent a piQiinraloiy academy, which iH separately 
organized and managed, Admission to the 
college is by examination or cci'Lifietito from 
an approved high school. Graduates of each 
department, except the academy nnd school 


of llic Bible, may iccdivc the appropriate 
degree, but only on the basis of regular college 
entrance, and after Lhc full coulee of special 
study. The M A is granted foi not less than 
one yeai of study in residence The college 
has productive funds (1912) of about 5300,000 
nncl n total income, including tuitions, of 
$05,000. The Lota) mimbei of students in 
10L1—1012 was 780. The faculty, exclusive 
of the schools of medicine and law, numbers 
lliii'Ly-nino of whom nineteen nrc full professors, 

F IC. S. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA,— The outgiowtli of an educational 
movement that was begun in Washington 
County, about 17S0, A classical school was 
conducted in turn by the three PicsbyLcnan 
muuslois who nettled there. Ilevs. John 
McMillan, Thaddeus Dod, and Joseph Smith, 
These tlncOpWith Rev Ma L the w Henderson, an 
associate mimstci. Rev John Corbly, a Baptist 
minister, nnd sevetal laymen, became incorpora¬ 
tors or the Washington Academy in llie county 
ycfit. The chattel bears date of Sept 24, 
1787. Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia, 
advised the founders and made the fust con¬ 
tribution of fifty pounds for the purchase of 
books, Tins academy was opened April 1. 
17S0, in Lhc colll’Lliouse, with Thaddeus Dod 
as principal The binning of the courthouse 
m 1700 and failure to find oLher quarters led 
to the suspension of the academy, and a rival 
academy was rounded in Canomburg, seven 
miles from Washington. Tho Cnnonsbiirg 
Academy became Jefferson Cod ego with a 
charier dated January 15, 1802: and Lhc 
Washington Academy was cluuLcretl i\s Wash¬ 
ington College, March 28. 1806 

Many efforts were made Lo unite these col¬ 
leges from 1807 to 1805. aiul in the latter year 
their union was affected, Part of the college 
work was to bo carried on in Canons burg nnd 
tho remainder in Washington, ng this was the 
only form of union that would then be accoplcd, 
But four years of trial made it evident tlmL a 
consolidation in one place must be effected 
Tho charier was amended Fobumry 20, 1800, 
and Washington and Jefferson College haa 
been conduclcdin Washington since September 
22, I860, 

In the year 1911-1912 tho faculty consisted 
oT twenty profmois and three ins true lots, 
and the academy faculty of six, The number 
of flludnnlN in attendance was 301. The 
academy was discontinued at the close of tho 
yea r Four yea is of high school work nro 
inquired for lulmushUm la the freshman class, 
and classical nnd Hcicnlific cuuiscs, covering 
four yarn s, lead Lo the degrees oT A D and U.S. 
Tho graduates since 1802 number 4437. Tho 
buildings and grounds used foi instruction have 
an estimated value of $'162,032, and the en¬ 
dowment amounts to $030,128, J, D. M, 
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WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON, VA. — The history of Well¬ 
ington and Lee University dates from 1740, 
when Augusta Academy was StmnticiL Ii\ 
1770 fcho school became Liberty Ilall, and was 
in. 17B2 incorporated as Liberty IlalL Academy, 
to which George Washington in 179S donated 
a number of shares of stock in a cnnal company 
given him by Virginia in iccognition of his 
services during the Revolution, This gift 
brought about the change of name to Wnslniig- 
tou Aao.de my > later Woilungtoii College 
General Robert E Lee became president of Lhc 
college immediately aftci the Civil War, and 
held the office until his death in October, 1870 
In 15171 the name Washington and Lee Uni¬ 
versity was adopted. Since that time tlnce 
presidents have served the college, — General 
G \V. Custis Lee, 1871-1807, William Lyno 
Wilson, 1S97-1000, mul George Hutcheson 
Denny, 1901-1911, In January, 1912, Dj 
H enry Louis Smith was called to the pieai- 
tlency 

The college is situated upon a campus of 
ninety acres and has twelve buildings. The 
Carnegie Libiacy building contains the gone Lai 
library of 40 ; 000 volumes, nncl sepaiale libra- 
lies are piovidcd for students of law, engineer- 
mg, chemistry, physics, anti economies Labo¬ 
ratories, with complete and modern equipment 
nro established for chemistry, physics, and 
biology. Tinco dormitories provide living 
quartern foi part of Lho student*}, and u dining 
hall is conducted on the campus. 

Thera me four divisions of the university, — 
the college, organised on tha elective system, 
providing gouiaca leading to Lho U.A ., M A., 
and Ph.D, dcgiecs; the school of cummcrcej 
tho school of engineering, embracing couises 
leading to th& degieo of Bachelor of Science in 
civil ^ engineering, mining engineering, and 
chemistry, and granting the C.E, degree for 
gmduntc work; the law school, with courses 
loading to the LL D. degree Foi admission 
to Aril standing fourteen units nro required. 
The student body numbers 030, half of whom 
arc academic students, 20 pci cent are in 
the engineering school; and the remainder 
in the law department, Tho students me 
drawn from Lwenty-mne states and five for¬ 
eign countries The teaching stafT numbers 
forty-two, twenty of whom are professors 

N D, S. 

See Lke ; U. E, 

WASHINGTON, CITY OF — See DIS¬ 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE. CHESTER- 
TOWN, M. ■—An educational inntitu- 
tion charteicd as a college in 1782, It was 
tha outgrowth of tho Kent County School, 
founded m 1723 The college led a precarious 
existence until 1944, since the staLc appropria¬ 
tions could not he depended upon. From 


1844 to tho Civil Wm, however, there waa a 
steady increase in numbers A now period 
of prosperity began in 1890, when new build¬ 
ings whig added, vu\d in 1^92., when l\u> legis¬ 
lature increased its appiopriutions. In 1800 
n normal department wan opened, hut this was 
discontinued m 1010. There mil mm mirin- 
tnmed collegiate and picpurulory clt*]mi linen Is. 
The enhance leouiieinenLa arc ten units of high 
school work Tile dcgiecs ot 11.A., lldi, and 
M A. aie granted by the college. The enroll¬ 
ment of collegiate aLudoiiLa in 1010 1011 was 
□D. The faculty conaiala of nine inembcm, 

WASHINGTON GEORGE. — Sea Gen¬ 
try and Noiilds, Education of; National 
University. 

WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, 
PULLMAN, WASH — A coeducational in- 
fililutiou m the cxliejne eastern pari of tho 
state, founded on two national land giants 
to Lhc state The first oT them wan Lhc usual 
grant of Lhc United StaLes of 90,000 acres of 
land for a college of agriculture and mechanic 
arln, Tho icooud was u giant of 100,000 acres 
for a "scientific scluml," which was intended 
to be a school of mines, or applied Npicnce. 
These two \imd RYunVs, npgregaVing 
acres, piolcctcd by n miiiinimn pi ice of ten 
dollaia per acio, foi the must ]>aiL nro ah yet 
unsold and me >voiLh Lo-duy livm millions of 
dollars The AjpicuUuiul College, Kxpoii- 
mont Station, ancl School of Sciencn (now the 
Stale College) of the Stale »f Washington waa 
ucccji (Imply cluu'teied Alai eh 28, 1H00 and 
opened June 14, 1892. Its iphoiiicch aie the 
income on this foundation gift, now hjwiII, 
eventually laigo, second, Us income) from Uio 
United Stales nf 5.8(1,0(10 a ymv; Uuut, ils in¬ 
come fraiu bianuial «ULc grants, The last 
legislature appropriated for nil pm poses 
S53rj p b0l), the preceding legislatmc about tlio 
same, and a “mill tax “ law lias now hern 
enacted which will yield at the outset (1013) 
about $050,000 n biennium. Beginning with 
1913 the income fiom all sources will bo 
5400,000 a year The equipment consists 
of seventeen buildings, a campus of *»ixly acres, 
and n farm of over 400 acres, which, with Lho 
equipment, are valued at $1,309^000, Tho 
college maintains depm Imcntfi for nisLriicUon 
in the science. 1 ?, agriculture, engineering, mili¬ 
tary science and Indies, and tho usual academic 
subjects Instruction is oJToied in music and 
fine arts and oial expression, this work being 
grouped in the collegiate dcpnl’linciil of nuinic 
and fine arts. Tho entrance UHiuiieincnU 
nro fifteen uniLs of high acliool work, On lho 
completion of a four-year collegiate course lho 
dcgiecs of U.A. and H,S. aro gran tod, »Stu- 
dciits may pursue advanced walk leading to the 
dcgiecs of Master of AiU, Master of Science, 
Civil Enginesi, Mechanical Engineer, EIccLit- 
cal Engineer, and Mining. Engineer. Tho fac- 
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ulfcy, including iiMlruotionnl, mvesligatjonal, 
and administrative corps, includes 12G mem¬ 
bers J L A 

WASHINGTON, STATE OF. — Admitted 
to the Union in 10BO ng Lho foity-second slate, 

It is the most northwesterly of all the stnLcs 
of bha Union, mid him a land area of 00,890 
aquaro miles, In size Washington is About 
the same as the six New England stales and 
New Jersey combined For nclminialralivo 
purposes the stale is divided into Lliirly-Pighb 
counties, and these in Luininto school dinliicls. 

In 1910 Washington hud a total population of 
1,1-11,090, and a density of population of 17.1 
pci .sons per square mill! 

Educational History, — The first lemLoriul 
legislature, in 1851, enacted u school law, 
winch nerved to organize the schools This 
provided for the creation of a school fund 
mid tho apportionment of Lhn income on the 
school census basis, for the levying of county 
and district Lax os for schools, each of two nulls; 
foi the election of counLy Hiincimleiulontsj 
and for the election or llnae ncliool duecLors 
for each diUriel, who were to care for and 
maintain the school, for a Lhiec months' term 
ciudi year, and free Lo all children of the dis¬ 
trict. The county mipoimtondcnl was to 
divide tho counties into districts, visiL tho 
schools and examine the teachers, onfmeo tho 
law, and make leports. The school distiict 
meeting and district school lihranes were 
piovnled for. In 1835 two KtaLo universities 
were cicatetl, one to lie located nL Seattle and 
one at HoiaforL Plains, in Lewis County, buL 
neitlicr was established In 1850 the Meth¬ 
od is Is incorporated the Puget Sound Wesleyan 
Institute. Tn 1858 the legislature voted Lo 
unite the two «lnLe uni verm ties provided for 
in Lhc act of 1855, anil loeaLed Lhe new one at 
Cowlitz Farm Prairie, in Lewis ('minty; but 
m 1801 i this action wus also reeonaidcied, tho 
university was finally located at Seattle, and 
opened foi instinotion tho following yem. In 
I860 Whitman Seminaly was cliarleieil, and 
in 1883 this evolved into Whitman College. In 
1871 the school law win revised, and li second 
school law was enacted The terms of county 
superintendents were i educed lo two ycais; 
tho annual lax for schools was raised, the 
office oT Territorial Superintendent of Schools 
was created, to he filled by the legislature 
bennially, with tlio UHUal duties, and n com¬ 
pulsory education law wna enacted. Them 
weie at this time 1 HO HchoolliouHes and 100 
schools in lhe twenty-two organized counties 
of Lhe tcnilory, with 5028 pupils in attendance 
ScaLtle had lmt two small school buildings 
Lhcn, and Olympia two diHtrint schools. Ten 
years later Lhne weie hut twenty-five or¬ 
ganized counties, 100 schools, and approxi¬ 
mately 15,000 pupils in allemlnnco. In 1873 
the hfw of 1871 was revised so as to i educe Lhc 
school taxes previously provided for, and Lhe 
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compulsory law wns entirely lcpealech In 
187G the that uniform textbook law was en¬ 
acted. In 1881 the school code wna again 
revised, but with no fundamental changes. 
In 1883 the first high school was organized, 
at Seattle, hut as late as 1890 there wore blit 
live high schools in tho slnto, 

In 1080 Washington was admitted to the 
Union, an lhc Torty-second state. There weie 
at 111nb lime 1101 school diatneta, 1349 teachers 
employed, and 20,247 child icii in attendance 
in Lhe state. The state constitution, flamed 
at that Lime, made full provision for tho es¬ 
tablishment and maintenance of "a Kcneml 
and umfoim Byaloin of public schools " for tho 
state, free from sectarian control. Tho office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was made a constitutional state office, and all 
county officois were limited to two terms 
The IcfiislaUuc of 1890 merely amended tho 
school law of 1881, Lo adapt it to state condi¬ 
tions, buL with out making any important 
changes The duties of the SLalc Supciin- 
Icnclont were increased, union high schools 
weie authorized, and a new compulsory edu¬ 
cation law was enacted The legislature of 
1890 also cieated Lhc Agricultural College, 
Expelinicnt Station and Slate School o[ Scionco 
(WashingtonState College, since 1905); a state 
reform school; aiul two slate normal schools, 
lit Cheney and Ellonsburg In 1803 a tin ret 
Btntc iiuniml school m\b established, at Btdhng- 
lmm. In 1805 a stale textbook law was 
revised, Lo secure better discounts, and a 
hI nto school Lax of SO pci census child was 
substituted for county taxation In 1SLI7 the 
18ftl and 1890 school code was further re¬ 
vised and amended Educational qualifica¬ 
tions foi the office of county superintendent 
wci v fhal established, the granting of teachers' 
ccrLilicnLes wna trnnafeired from the counties 
to Lhc stale, an optional free textbook law 
was enacted; the formation of joint and union 
high schools was authorized, kindcigaitcna 
weie made a pmt of the public school system: 
and the unification of the higher educational 
institutions of the stnto undei a board of 
higher education was provided for. In 1001 
the legislature increased the slaLc school Lax 
to S10 per census child, if a state Lax of fivo 
niiJJa would produce it, mid changed Lhc basis 
of Apportionment Lo an attendance bums In 
1005 a ihice-imll district tax was rcciini ed, to se¬ 
cure a six months' school, generally; juvcmlo 
court b weie created; and eiLics were permitted 
to care for their defectives, In 1007 liBts of 
institutions outside Lhe stnto were directed 
Lo be piopared, for mlerstnlc recognition of 
certificates; district school dnodors' meetings, 
by counties, were provided for; and the com¬ 
pulsory attendance requirements wore ex¬ 
tended from Unco months Lo lire entire school 
Lai m. An educational commission was also 
provided for, to thoroughly revise tho school 
code of the stale. This rcpoilcd a revised 
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code to lho legislature of 1009, which was in binding, unlnsa overruled by a couiL of law; 
large pait adopted, Undci tlie new code of prepares mul issues the Slrrje jl/<MHril ftf WrusJi- 
1009 the laws wero ieviscd and systems tic ally inglotl, a book of general information coucorn- 
arrangetl; the school districts were clft.ssifi.ecl: ing the state; appoiLions the school fund and 
the State Bomd of Education and the Hoard slate tax income to the counLics, and (liiocls 
of Higher Education were consolidated, ns wero its fm Liter apportionment by the county 
also county bom ds of education and boards of superintendents; has Bupin visum of Lhc ex- 
cighfch grade examinersj the minimum school animation and certification of teachers, and 
teim was made six mouths for nil distucta; makes a biennial report to the governor 
flehool physicians wcic nuthonzcd for all first- Foi each county a County iSupeihitondenb 
class districts, a comity school tax of $10 of Schools is elected by the people for two* 
per census child wns added, and a plan font'? year terns. lie (or shu) muni have tmight 
apportionment provided calculated Lo aid two years in the schools of lhc slate, must hold 
the small school; only districts maintaining a first grade or higher tcachoi's m tificaLe, nnd 
four-year high schools were allowed indc- is ineligible for more limn two terms lie is 
pendent adoptions of textbooks, a new charged with the general nuporvifiiojl of the 
teachcTS J eortmcalion Imv was incorporated. bcUqoIs of Ifis countyj 1 b to visit the schools, 
and the compulsory school law was extended ancl advise with the teachers and the school 
fiom fifteen to sixteen years for all children officials; to cany out nil iusli notions nnd rlc- 
not properly employed. In 1911 a general and cision3 of the Stale Superintendent j to enforce 
continuing state tax for the colleges and normal the use of the course of study, ns adopted,and 
schools of the state was levied The tendency the uiles and regulations foi the examination 
of recent legislation has been to nmtciially of teachers and pupils; In nlLcr disliict boinul- 
strengthon both the state and the county, and ary lines, nnd to create new district*^ to ftp- 
to cuitail somewhat the powers of the district portion lhc school funds Lo the districts: to 
authorities approve all achoolhousc plcmfl in Lhiid-cUss 

Present SchooL System,— At the licad of diatritfU; to conduct the tracheis' institutes 
the present state school system of Washington and meetings or school clnccLora, as required 
is a State Board of Education and n State by law, to require reports from tcaclicis and 
Superintendent of public Instruction. It is school olficois, and to make an animal icpoit 
the duty or this Bonid to establish the on- to the Stale SupermtendonL He is naHifilcrtin 
banco icquircmenta for the noimal schools, hia wmk by a County Board of Education, 
the Slate College, nud the State University; to whose duty ia Lo giaifu the aHHWCU papers of 
approve all courses of study for the tiffining Lho pupils in the eightli grade examinations 
of tcftohois \n the educational in&LiUilions of of tho county; to assist tiu» CounLy Supcim- 
thestfttc; to propaio a list of accredited normal tendciit m the pie]) a ration of mmuiala, local 
schools, universities, ami life diplomas in other courses of study, and rules for the circulating 
states, Lhc graduates oi holders of which may libiaries; to adopt textbooks for the districts 
be certificated in Washington, without exami- of tlio county not maintaining a four years 1 
nation, to examine and accredit this secondary high school; and to adopt rules ami icgnla- 
schoolfi of the state, Lo examine normal Irani- Hons foi the government of the schools of lhc 
nig courses in private institutions in tlie sLato, county, not contrary to law or to Lho i tiles nnd 
to outline a couisc oi study for the schools regulations of the State Board of Education, 
of the state, to make uilea and regulations or tlie State Superintendent, 
foi the management of the schools, vfitU a view Each county is divided into school districts, 
to scouring better attendance and increased and these me grouped into three classes All 
efficiency^ to piepaio nil questions for the cities of the first or second class conaiitnto the 
examination of teachcis, and to indicate tho first-class school districts, and aie managed by a 
proper answers to the same, to piopnrc all bomd of five school dbcetors; all ciLiefl of the 
questions Cor the exami nation of graduates third or fourth class conEtilvtlc the second-class 
from the grammai schools of the slate; to school districts, mul aic managed by a bnaid 
adopt such regulations as will liainioifize the of three school directors, and fill other school 
work of the different stale institutions and districts not belonging to the above classes 
unify the work of the schools, ami to hcai and constitute the thiid-claas school districts, and 
decide appeals. The State Supciintendeut me similarly managed by a board of Lluce 
of Public Instruction is elected by the people school diioctora. All city nnd town schools 
and is given general supervision over all operate under the Reiicial school law, though 
mutters relating to tlie public schools of the largci powers lire given lo lhc boards of direc- 
fltate. He holds nn annual convention of the tors of the linger clistiicts. In 1910 there were 
county supciintendeiils of the state for the nine first-class dlahicia, 105 sucmul-clftsa dis- 
consiclciation of educational maUcis, issues tricts, and 2501 tlfird-class districts m tlio 
teachers' certificates; requires mutual leports stnLc. Each board of directors employs all 
from all educational institution* in the atnto; teachers for tlie district; may elect n building 
decides appeals from the decisions oT the principal, oi a Superintendent of Schools, dc- 
uounty superintendents, lfig decisions being termines the rnto of tax to be levied, find re* 
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jorta fcho scimo to tho county commissioners 
or levy; enforces Ihc rules and regulations 
of the county and state superintendents, and 
the required courses of study; mny build, re¬ 
move, or sell buildings or sites when directed 
by a voLe of the people to do bo, may provide 
transportation; and provides all materials, 
supplies, and books needed for the schools In 
first-class diHtiiots Iho dilectors, in addition, 
may prescribe a comae of study, not inconsist¬ 
ent with the course prepared by the Stato 
Board of Education; may organize Hitch addi¬ 
tional schools «s they deem necessary, and 
make aU ncceaaiuy rules anil regulations for 
their government; may employ such educa¬ 
tional assistants and employees as they deem 
fib; must employ a district medical inspector; 
and may spend a sum of money incicnsing 
Tram 350,000 toi a district with a population 
of 50,000, up to 3250,000 for a population of 
250,000, for purchasing sites and erecting 
buildings, in addition to the regular tax levy, 
and without ilia loimal consent of the votcis 
In all districts maintaining a four-year high 
school comae, the board of directors may 
select its own textbooks, and may furnish thorn 
free when so ordered by a vote or Lhe district. 
About one fourth or the diHtiiots now provido 
free textbooks 

School Support, — At fcho time or itB ad¬ 
mission to the Union, Washington received the 
sixteenth and thiiLy-aixLh sections of land in 
caoh township fiom Iho National Government 
for schools (sco National GovEnNMENT and 
Education), a total of 2/188,075 ncrca, and 
on Lids grnnl a minimum sale price of SIO 
an aero was fixed The 5 per cent fund wng also 
given for aahoolfl. A state school fund oT about 
nine millions lias been built up go fm, largely 
fiom the Bale of about one eighth of the land. 

The remaining lands arc ch Limn Led as worth 
about 335,000,000, and a permanent sahool 
fund of 350,000,000 seems not improbable A 
state lax, up Lo five mills, ia lcviad for schools, 
and bills is intended to produce 310 for each 
census child in the elate This, together with 
the income from permanent funds and land 
leases, is appoitionad to the comities and dis¬ 
tricts on the basis of the total days' attendance 
in each. In addition, 3100 extra is granted 
for each high school grade maintained, ir the 
average attendance has been four or moro 
Each county must also lovy a county school 
tax. on the same basis as the state school tax, 
and tins Is apportioned, ono thud on the num¬ 
ber of Leuahers employed, and two thirds on 
the total days' nltcndnnco in each. Each 
sahool district baaid, in any class district, 
may also levy additional district taxation. 
The boards of Bchool directors in allies have 
no financial relations with the city council, 
Thirty-four per cent of lhe school rovcmio, at 
date of last report, oamo from Blato sources. 
Teachers and Training, —The stato em¬ 
ployed 7170 teachers at dale of Inst report, 
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20 7 pci cent of whom were men For the 
tiaining of future tcaclicis the stato main¬ 
tains three state noimnl schools, at Belling¬ 
ham, Cheney, and Ellcnshui g, and special 
teachers’ training elates arc also maintained 
at the Slate University and the State Agri¬ 
cultural College. The Umvcisity of Puget 
Sound is also accredited mid main turns a 
normal course. Good interstate iccognition 
of diplomas and ceilihcalcg is provided. All 
examinations for teachers' ccrlificatoa arc 
under the control of the Slate Board of Edu¬ 
cation. Cities employing 100 or moi o teachers, 
if they so desire, mny create a city boanl of 
cxamincis and examine and ccilificato their 
own teacheis. 

Educational Conditions. — More than one 
third of the total population of the state is in 
the llu-cc cities of Re attic, Tacoma, and Spo¬ 
kane, and nearly one hair of the total popula¬ 
tion is in the ten cities of over 8000 mhabitnnta. 
Large areas of the state have but a very small 
and scattered population, while othei large 
areas picsent the usual rural educational 
conditions. About one fouith or the toLal 
population is foreign born The state hns 
made commendable clToitg, both in its taxation 
for education and in its apportionment plans, 
bo provide good financial conditions for tho 
maintenance of Us rural schools Thoro me 
but few negioes m the stale, Nearly all or 
the school chilchcn of the slate arc enrolled 
in the public schools, A six months' tcim, at 
lenatj is now maintained in almost every school 
district of the Btatc 

Secondary Education. — Tile development of 
high schools has been rapid dining tho past 
two decades, In 1800 them were but five in 
the state; by 1002 there were seventy-six; 
and m 1010 there wore 307, one third of which 
were four-year high schools A union high 
school law makes detailed provision foi the 
formation and maintenance of a high school 
by any group of distiiots, and single districts 
may provide ono or more years or high school 
work. A stnte course of study foi both the 
acciedited and the non-accredited high schools 
is outlined by the State Board of Education, 
and tile high schools are examined by a com¬ 
mittee or this Board Sixteen private and 
denominational secondary schools aio also 
listed as olTcnng accondary instruction 

Higher and Special Institutions —Tho Uni¬ 
versity of Washington (ff a ), at Seattle, and tho 
Washington State (Agricultural and Mechani¬ 
cal) College, at Pullman, in eastern Washing¬ 
ton, stand na tho culmination of the pubho 
school system of the flLale. ( Both me large and 
important educational institutions. These 
two arc assisted in tho work of higher educa¬ 
tion by Goiuaga College (ll.C), at Spokane 
(f/.u.); tho University of Puget Sound (M.E.), 
at Tacoma (q v ); Whitworth College (Proaby.), 
at Tacoma ; and Whitman College 

(Congr,), at Walla Walla (g.i>.). 
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Tl\c state also maintains the Stnto Institu¬ 
tion for Feeble-minded, at Medical Lake; the 
State Schools for the Blind and for the Deaf, 
at Vancouver; nnd the State TvninVng (reform) 
School, at Chchalifl, E, P. C. 
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WASHINGTON, STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF, SEATTLE, WASH — A stale institu¬ 
tion established in 1861 ns the roflulL of a move¬ 
ment to Bccuro a fcdoial township land grant, 
initiated in 1854 by Governor Isaac I S to vena 
in hia mesaage to tho fust territorial legislature 
The federal census at tluit lime gave tire whole 
population of the territory ns 1049, consider¬ 
ably less than half of the piescnt annual enroll¬ 
ment of the University, The regular four-yem 
college course was not formulated until 1077, 
undthc first class was graduated in 1981, The 
total number of graduates (1912) ifl 1870. Legis¬ 
lative maintenance appropriations began m 
1879, nnd duiing the remaining ten years of the 
territorial period 834,000 waa grunted the Uni¬ 
versity. With statehood, however, the /inanenil 
Hupport inaroased rapidly, and arrange men la 
were made to move to the present coimnodioiiB 
campus. Up to 1901 a total of 8408,000 had 
been appropriated, a sum just equal to the 
annual maintenance ten years later. As or¬ 
ganized at present the University comprises 
the following schools and colleges; nr La and 
sciences, engineering, forestry, law, mines, 
pharmacy, grnduate school, summer school. 
The standard libeial arts courses are still most 
largely elected, although the piaclical courses 
(notanly engineering, mining, and forestry), 
so much needed in tho development of tlie re¬ 
sources of tho rapidly growing state, are em¬ 
phasized. In several lines the University is 
cooperating with the United Stales govern¬ 
ment, notably in military training, mines 
rescue training. Limber testing, geological 
survey, and Uig utilization af forest pro duets. 
No work below college grade is done, and the 
standard fifteen units of admission requip¬ 
ments are strictly enforced Tho newly organ¬ 
ized graduate school will confine its courses 
until 1914 to thoso loading to tho imudar'a 
degree except in the single dcpaitmcnt of 
chemistry The physical plant includes a 
campus of 355 acres on tho shores o! Lakes 
Washington and Union. Twenty-one buildings 
arc used for instruction purposes, and n number 
of others for dormitories, social ccntoia, resi¬ 
dences, etc. As a result of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, which was held on the. 
campus in 1009, the University came into 


t iosscssW of mi auditorium, an engineering 
uiilding, and a hall used for chemirdry and 
pharmney. In addition Lhc University re¬ 
ceived eight Lcmrmuiry and. Berni-permanent 
buildings which have been adapted Ui edu¬ 
cational |)urpoHCS. The property interests 
of the University arc extensive, including Lhc 
old University site valued at §3,600,000, land 
grants of 1803 of 100,000 acres, of winch the 
present estimated value is $4,(120,300 Total land 
endowment in over §10,000,000. Tlie estimated 
inntatomivro hieonw 5m YW.VAtt L4is 
Tho enrollment for 1011-1012 is 2032. The 
faculty number 143, the loLal teaching stud 
180. 13. II S, 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. — An educational institution for 
undergraduate, higher, and professional train¬ 
ing, founded in 1853 as Ehol jSciniuaiy. la 
1857 the name of the institution wna changed 
to Washington University. Tho charter signifi¬ 
cantly ordained ns fundamental characteris¬ 
tics of the University that it should be abso¬ 
lutely nonscctarin.ii and nonpar tin an The 

Univeraity ia coeducational uxeept in tho 
medical and dental schools The law school 
was organized in 1807, the school of fine ni'Ls 
in 1879, and the Ilenry »Hhnw school of botany 
in ISS5 In 139L the St. Louis Medical Col- 
lego, founded in 1842, wna admitted aa a 
depflitmcnt of tho UuiveitiiLy, in was Lhc Mis¬ 
souri Dental College in 181)2. In 1 HDD Lhe 
Missouri Medical College, founded in 1840, 
wag united with Lhc St Louis Mcdienl College 
to form Lho Medical College of Washington 
Univeraity. In 19(10 tlm St Louiii .Sellout oT 
Social Economy was afliimlcd with lho uni¬ 
versity, Until January, 1005, Lhc under¬ 
graduate work wilb done in quarters near Lho 
heart of Lhc city. Tho piofcsmonnl work in 
law, medicine, and denim try was earned oil 
in buildingH mllun n few blocks of the under¬ 
graduate depar linen Ifl, At tluit time tho 
undergraduate departments (Lho college and 
Bchoola of engineering nml architecture) were 
tnuisicripcl to the group of hull dings on the 
new eampUH of 170 acres, located in the west¬ 
ern pait of the city at tho west end of Foiest 
Park. Ill 1900 Lho law school and the school 
of fine arts were moved to the htnnc silo It 
]fl planned to move the medical school, m Lho 
fall of 1013, to now buildinga Tho Robert A. 
Barnes Memorial Hospital, a general hospital, 
nnd the new St. Lunin Children's Hospital arc 
to lie cicGled on an adjoining Uaid of laud, and 
will be operated m connection with the Medical 
School. Admission to the 1 college and the 
schools r>[ cngincming, arehiteatULT, nnd den¬ 
tistry \h by certificate, or examination, 
covciing fifteen high tnthool units. In addition 
lo a four-year high school coiu ho, for admission 
to tho law school one year of college work, and 
Eor [ulimasdon to lhc medical school two years of 
college work in prescribed subjects aru required. 
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The number of faculty members in all de¬ 
partments (fall of 1011) wuh 172, the Lotal 
enrollment, 1320; number of bound volume,* 
in the libinrics, 122,800; number of pam¬ 
phlet 45,010; total assets of the University, 
510,572,27a. D F II. 

WATER POLO — A modern game of ball 
played in uwiininuiR pools by Loams of nix 
piayer/i The bull in a rubber bag about eight 
inches in diameter Inflated ftbimt two thirds 
full to pci mi t of holding il with one lmtul, Tlio 
goal consists of a hoard two by four feet, placrd 
at each end of the pool twelve muhoH above the 
walcr. The objeol in to touch the opponents 1 
goal with the ball, thus scoring five points, or 
Lo throw tlio hull at the goal and score one point 
The ball in advanced either by p ihsulr to 
another playci or carrying it while swimming 
The game is started with the players standing 
at the ends of the pool, the ball is Liu own m 
the center, and the players fhvo and race for 
possession of the hall Tlio rules permit 
an opponent to duck the player in possession 
of the ball and hold him under water until 
he gives up the bull. This feature, together 
wiLli the opportunities the game offers for 
brutal Lacitien umlei water, have hindered the 
growth of Lius interesting game Those ob¬ 
jectionable features have been eliminated in 
Lha game us played in England, mul a move¬ 
ment in under way to modify Hus American 
game m the name dnectum. With the rapid 
increase in the number of swimming pools 
in educational inHlitiitmns and lhe giowing 
interest in water spoils, there is need for a good 
aquatic game; water polo will meet that need 
if it is purged of all brutal and unspm Lsnmnly 
fctilures, O, Lu M, 

See Athletics, Educational 
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WAYLAND, FRANCIS (170(1-1805) — 
Fourth president of llrown University; was 
bom m New Ymk the lilh of MiiTeh, 1700, 
ami died at Ti evidence the 3t)Lli of September, 
1H05 He was graduated aL Union College in 
1813 and HubHcquenlly studied at Hits Andover 
Theological nummary, lie wuh tutor at 
Union College from 1H17 lo 1821 and piofcHHor 
there dm mg 1R20-1H27. Fiom 1821 to 1820 
he was pastor uf a IhipList Church in Boston. 

IIo was called Lu the presidency of lhown 
UiuveisiLy m 1N27. 11 The college wan in a 

depressed Hlalu: fumlH were inrmnHidmbto; 
there was iienrcely library, rnbbiel, or appara¬ 
tus; and LUc Hlfuulu.nl of discipline ami scholar¬ 
ship wns low, 11 Although its fourth promdciiL, 
Dr, Wjiyliuul ho enlarged the Bcopc and chiu- 
nctei of Lhe university that he may be icgimled 
as its founder. Resides udimniHleiing tlio 
affairs of the univmsity, lie taughL clauses in 
psychology, political economy, and ethics, 


and "his instruction was in a high degree 
stimulating to his pupilB 11 

lie was one of the oiganizcrH and Lhe first 
president of the Amoncan Institute of Instruc¬ 
tion, and he wqs active in the establishment 
of the Ithodc Island reform school, Ilia 
publications include Moral Science (1835), 
Political Economy (1837), Limitations of 
Human Reason (1840). Collegiate Systems of 
the' United »Stiifes (1842), and Intellectual 
Philosophy (L854), Ilia fleTiiuiisccnccs and 
Correspondence was edited by Francis and 
lieman L. Waylaud. (Now York, 1807.) 

W. S.M. 

Hoc BUOWN- UmVEllfllTY. 

WAYNEFLETE, WILLIAM (1305-1486).— 
Schoolmaster, bishop, Lord Chancellor, and 
founder of colleges and schools, was perhaps 
the fust Englishman who is known to have 
risen to tlio highest offices in state and church 
owing to lus success as a schoolmaster Tiio 
son of Riclmid Patyn, alms Bar bona, he owed 
the name by which he was known after be¬ 
coming a cleric to the name of his birthplace, 
Wfuidicct, in Lincolnshire, It lma often been 
asserted Lhat he was one of Wykcliam's first 
scholars at Winchester College and New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford The muniments of these col¬ 
leges give m buppoifc Lo the assertion. All 
that is certainly known is that lie was oducated 
at Oxford, perhaps receiving both his grammar 
Hiiluiui and his univciaity education there, 
lie is probably the William WaynefleLc ad¬ 
mitted scholar, i.c, fellow, at King’s llall, 
Cambridge, March 0, 1428, who as LL.B ac¬ 
companied the Warden Lo Romo in 1420. As 
Mas Lei William Wayncflelc he beeamo M agis¬ 
ter jitforiuutoi, or headmaster, of Winchester 
College in L130. King Ilcnry VI having, 
under the advice of Chicheley and BckyngUm, 
who were two of Wykcliam's earliest scholais, 
founded EL on College m 1440 m imitation of 
Winchestei. visited Winchester an Jan 31, 1441, 
Lo study llie working of the school. Ilcniy 
urciTiH to have been bo much impressed wiLli 
WayncIUdc lhat lie induced lum to leave Win¬ 
chester for Eton inOcLobci of that year It is 
noL definitely known whether he acted as head¬ 
master at Eton or when the school theio was 
opened, but he was Provost at Christmas, 1412, 
and from that tune took a leading part in the 
organization of the college. Five scholars 
qiuI one commoner lcfL Winchester foi Eton 
in 1443, but tlio full number of Bovonty scholars 
was not completed till 1440, On the death 
of the ICiiir’h undo. Cardinal Beaufort, in 
1447, Henry seemed the clcnlion of Wnyne- 
llolo as Bishop of Winchester. The same year 
Henry began to rebuild ICLon on a larger acide, 
and Way nolle Le wuh made chief executor of his 
will for that purpose. In 1454 ho was chief 
of a coimniHHion lo treat with llu> King, then 
insane. In 1450 ha was made Lord Chancellor, 
but resigned after the Yorkist victory at 
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Northampton on the 7Lh July, 1460. He 
took a leading pint in obtaining the restitu¬ 
tion of Eton after its annexation to St. George's, 
Windsor, by Edward IV, and from 1467 to 
1400 was busy completing tho chapel and 
building the luitechapcl. 

On May G, 144B, ho lmd obtained license to 
found “Scint Marie Mautlclcyn Ilnllc" at 
Oxford for a president and fUty scholars 
Lator, having acquired St John the Baptist 
Hospital, he planted in it by deed of June 12, 
145B, St. Mary Mngdnlen College, to which 
Magdalen Hall aunondcrcd its. possessions. 
The foundation a tone of the present build¬ 
ing was not laid till May 5, 1474, owing 
to political troubles. On August 23, 1480 now 
statutes, copied from those of New College, 
with few exceptions, were made, and a now 
president, Richard Mnyhew, fellow of New 
College, was installed with seventy scholars, 
divided mLo forty fellow's and thirty scholars, 
called demies from their commons being half 
those of tho fellows. The Renaissance and 
Humanist character D f the foundation may 
be seen in the protest made against the domicu 
being lmnmLurely diverted to logic mid philos¬ 
ophy, with a special provision that two or three 
of the tbirLy at least shall go on cultivating 
,f grammar, pocina, and the oilier arts of hu¬ 
manity," so that they may not only become 
proficient themselves but go on to train others, 
i.e they were to ho trained to become mas tors 
in secondary schools. Another notable inno¬ 
vation was the Bpeeuvl provision for college, ob 
distinct from university, lectures 

Wayncflcte died May 11, 1480, anti lies 
in effigy in the chantry cluipol^ built by him 
in front of the Lady Chapel in Winchester 
Cathedral A F. L. 
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WAYNESBURG COLLEGE, WAYNES- 
BURG, PA — A coeducational institution 
founded in 1850 It is under tho auspices of 
the College Board of tile Presbyterian Chureli 
An ncftdcmy, college, normal, music, and ex¬ 
pression departments q.tc maintained Tim 
entrance lcquiromenta aie approximately four 
years of high school work The college confers 
the degrees of A,B auclILS, The enrollment of 
collegiate students in 1010 was sixty-five, Tho 
faculty consists of twenty-two members. 

WEAK CHILDREN. — See Exceptional 
C iuLoncN; Defectives, Schools for; Special 
Schools. 

WEATHER. — Sec Deportment and 
Weather 

WEAVING —See Household Arts 


WEBB, JOHN RUSSELL (1821-1887) — 
Author of school hooka; was graduated from 
Lhu Albany Noimal School mid LmigUt in the 
schools of Now York ami I minima. Ilia 
publications include John's first Book (1810). 
Word Afc//iod (LH01), and a series of school 
readers and spoilt’m. W> fl. M, 

WEBBE, JOSEPH. — RducaLinnaliNt and 
physician, an M 1) probably of Padua (fl, 1G12- 
1033). In 1612 he wrolo an mdrologinnl trontian, 
j/iwu Calestcs AJfcrhts itgrolanhbus dcnunci- 
antis, published at Homo. Ur belonged to the 
eta of learned phyamtuiH intwstnl in tho 
classics. In 1622 (London) hr wroLe An Ap- 
peak to Truth, advocating Umt m Hpilr of Lhc 
status and auLiquiLy of grammar Lcaclung, 
Latin should bo learned ns nearly as possible 
aa the ancient Homans lewned it lie appeals 
from Grammar-Lnlin lo Lntin-Lalin, i.e learn¬ 
ing Latin through Latin auLhon*, not Lhrough 
grnmmnrH. Languages can bo properly ac¬ 
quired only n by the custom amluso of speak¬ 
ing lAom.” Wobbe followed up ins Appeale lo 
Truth by A Petition lo the High Court of 
Parliament, In the behalf of ancient and n ulhcn - 
lique Authors, for the umvermiU and perpctunll 
good of every man and his Poslcrihc, in 1023 
(London) lie shows a rcnl insight into Lhc 
problems of language teaching, and in spite 
or the greater renown of llogei As chain, 
Montaigne, and Gomoniiis, it in not too much 
Lo say that Wobbo was, if anything, ncnrci 
than those ^icut wrlleva to tho prusent-day 
views as to the direct method of teaching 
languages, modem and ancient Both Webbo 
and the method for which lie sLuod became 
obscurad in thr later part of tin 1 seventeenth 
and particularly in the eighteenth century, 
lie also wrote a traclalo mi Latin prosody: 
Usus et aulhonlasj id cat, hher fdicilcr incipil f 
sub titulo Entheaii ma/criflh.9 pnmi hexamelra 
el pcntamclra, ole , Loudon, 1020. IP. W. 

Roferencoa ; — 

Dictionary of Miliorui* Biography, Vol LX. 11.0 
Watsun, iDHTtin. Dr Joseph Wubbo nrul Lbii- 
HiinRo Teaching AJadcrU LaiiQUflGo iV<jI<s v Fab,, 
1011 . 

WEBBER, SAMUEL (1760-1810) — 
Thirteenth president of Harvard College; wag 
graduated from Harvard in 1781, and became 
professor of mathematics in the college five 
years lator. lie was one of the camumHiaiicrs 
appointed by the United States to settle tho 
boundary question between Lliis oountry and 
New Brunswick in 1700. IIo was president of 
Harvard from 1800 till liia death in 1810. lie wna 
tho author of a number of mathematical works 
and scvcial scionLific papers. W, 9. M, 

WEBER'S LAW. — The name given by 
PcchiiGr to a formula which, primarily, con¬ 
nects intensity of sensation with magnitude 
of stimulus Pcoluior had not only found a 
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mathematical expression for the law, bub had 
also earned out extensive experimental re¬ 
searches, before belli upon its earlier formula¬ 
tion by 15. II Weber. The originnl statement 
by Weber (1834) runs ns follows "In compar¬ 
ing objects and observing the dislinclion be¬ 
tween Lliem, wopciccivc, not the diflcicnco 
between the object^ blit the talio of Lhto 
dilTercnco to tlic magnitude of the objects 
compared,” In Fcchncr’s phrasing, the law 
rends: "A dilTciciiue between two sLnmili is 
always nonacd as of the same mapmludc, 
provided that Us relation to Lhe stimuli jp- 
niiuiiH the same, however much its absolute 
magnitude may change 11 ; oi " Diffcience of 
sensation remains the same if the relativo 
dilTercnce of Blnnulun remains the same*'; or 
again, ” The relative differential sensitivity 
renmina the same, whatever the magnitude 
of the differing stimuli " 

Fcchncr arrived at his mathematical tieat- 
ment by means oT tincc JiypoLhescs (sec 
Psychooiiyhigm). These arc: (1) that the 
single intensive sonuation is a sum of umta of 
intensity, (2) that these units are the just 
lioLiccftble differences of sensible intensity, 
and (3) that Webci's Law may be Iransfcricu 
from the sphere of sensed diiTcrcncrs Lo that 
of di/Terences of sous/itioa, i e. from Lhe grow 
and observable to Lhe infiiuLpsimally sin all. 
On these nsBumpliomi he sola up a dilTcicnlml 
equation between iiitcnuily of sensation and 
magnitude of stimulus, between S and R\ 
lie then integrates the equation by help of 
the stimulus limon, i c of Lhe determination 
that ft vanish™ when Die value nf R is luniiud; 
and ho LIiuh obtains the fnmilinr expression 
ft = c log R' fl tho magniLudo or sensation 
eLands in relation not to lhe absolute magnitude 
of stimulus, but to the logarithm of the magni¬ 
tude of stimulus, when the unit of stimulus ia 
defined as its liinmal value, that is, an that 
magnitude at which sensation appears and dia- 
Oppenrs ” This foumiln, therefore, is not a 
direct translation into symbols of the facts 
covered by WcIicp'h Law: it embodies both 
Fcchnei’a interpretation of that law, and also 
Fcchncr'a own tloctrine of the limon. Weber’s 
Law and Fechnci's deduced " metric foimula 
of sensitivity” have, however, often been con¬ 
fused, and the conTusion has given rise to much 
needless controversy We omselves have two 
nllematives to choose from: we may rest con¬ 
tent with the bare statement of fuct contained 
in Weber's Law, oi we limy retain the Fochnc- 
rian formula, but loinLcrpiet it aa a formula 
of direct mental measurement (q,v ). In Lho 
latter event, tho exproHSton ft c log R means 
that intensive scnae-distancca. reckoned from 
some fixed point upon tho scale nf .sensible in¬ 
tensity, arc correlated with tho logarithm of 
BtimiiUifl-inlcnnilicB, reckoned fioin tho corrc- 
aponding point iqjon the scale or stimulus 
mtonsiLy 111 initiations of Weber’s Law in 
the sphere of supraliminal diffeicncca have 


been given in the arLiclo Mental Measure¬ 
ment (the classification of the fixed stars; 
Ebbinghaua' experiment with giay papeia). 
Rival hypotheses as to the ultimate meaning 
and mathematical expression of tho law have 
led Lo much discussion; but, as a nmttei of 
fftcL, no interpretation of the law is needed 
When the con elation of R mul j, of stimulus 
intensity ancl sense-distance, has been es¬ 
tablished, when the two terms of the corre¬ 
lation havo been analyzed, as minutely aa 
physiological and psychological methods allow: 
and when the dependence of the numerical 
lofliilts upon variation of conditions has been 
accuintcly formulated, then physiological 
psychology has finished ita appointed tnsk, 
To ask fui Lher for the ,f why" of the correlation 
is like asking why vibrations of different fre¬ 
quencies mo sensed aa sound, as warmth, aa 
light, it is to u^k a quc^Lion that science has 
neither the power nor the obligation to answer. 

References: — E B T. 

Eduincijiaub, H OrundgylQo der P&vchohoie, (Leipzig, 
1011 ) 

Titciienrr, E. D A Tcxl-bool of Psychology, (Now 
York, 1910 ) 

Experimental Paycholuoy (New York, 1005.) 

WEBSTER, NOAH (1758-1843). — Author 
of spelling books and dictionaries, wag born 
at Hartford, Conn , the 10th of October, 1758 
lie was graduated from Yale College in 1778 
lie taught school at Hartford, studied law, 
ancl was admitted to the bar; but " the state 
of tho country was unfavorable to the law 
biifimcH*!," and lie resumed teaching lie 
taught a classical school at Goshen, N Y, 
and began the preparation of achoolbookfl. 

H In Lhe year 1782 while Lhe American army 
was lying on the banks of the Hudson," ho 
writes, "I kept a classical school at Goshen, 
N Y The country was impoverished; inter¬ 
course with Great Britain waB interrupted, 
nncl schoolbooks were scarce and hardly 
attainable." Tho next year he published the 
first part of his Grammatical Institute of the 
English Language, compiising an easy, con¬ 
cise, and systematic Method of Education de¬ 
signed for the use of English Schools in Ame i ica. 
It was a combination of reader, spcllei, and 
grammar His American Speller l which grew 
out of this work, met with unpaiallclcdsuccess 
and probably more Limn 7(5,000,000 copies 
were hold, Ills Compendious Dictionary of the 
English Language was published in 1806, and in 
1828 lie published lua Amen'caii Dictionary 
of the English Language! the Lille of whioh was 
later changed to Webster's Unaln idged Dic¬ 
tionary, still n popular work of inference. Ilia 
oilier publications include Letters to a Young 
Gentleman conccnunfl his Education (1823) and 
flntmy of the United Slates He died at New 
Haven the 28th of May, 1843 W. S. M, 
See DiCTioNAiuEfi; Spellers. 

Re/Bronco: — 

Scuuueu, II E Noah Webster, (BobIqii, 1802) 
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WEHRLI, JOHANN JAKOB <1700- 
1865) —Swiss educator, was Lorn at Eacluko- 
fen in eastern Switzerland (Canton Thurgau) 
lie received his early education from his 
father, who was a schoolmaster Artcr teach¬ 
ing in village schools for two years ho 
wag sent by lug father ’to Fell cnb erg's (q.u.) 
estate at Ilofwyl FcllcjiLcrg recognized liia 
ability as a teacher and, in 1810, intrusted him 
with the education of seven poor and neglected 
children. Tina formed the nucleus or Fell- 
onbeig's industrial school m which Wcilirli 
labored with increasing success until 1833 
From 1813 on, a normal school for countiy 
tcaclicis was connected with the institution 
The fundamental idea, the basing of education 
on agricultural labor, waa adopted in other 
places, and so-called 11 Wchrli-schools ” wcic 
founded in vnrioua parts of Switzerland and 
elsewhere Pestalozzi himself watched the 
experiment with interest and approbation 
and was surprised that Wohili, who had never 
been under his personal influence, had realized 
jus thoughts in such an excellent manner. 
In 1833 the Canton of Thurgau established a 
training school for teachers at Kicuzlingcn, and 
Wehrli was placed at the head of it Ho re¬ 
mained in tliis position until 1853, when the 
state of liia health forced him to lctiro, Two 
years later he died, LVohrli was nob a man of 
geniua, and he lacked the advantages of a 
higher education; but he waq a born Icaohcr 
with good common sense, the faculty af clear 
expression, and above all, the spirit of devotion 
and self-sacrifice, and intense aympaLhy wiLh 
the poor Thus lie hns an lionorablo place 
in the history of education by the side of Uis 
greater countrymen, Pestalozzi and Fcllcnbcrg 

I«\ M 

Re/orenceg . — 

Allaemeine Dvutschc BioarapMe, 

IIunzikhoi, O Qesclnchic cicr Schweiztri&chcn Vo/ILs- 
schule, (Zlirioli, 1 Btil—1K82 ) 

Fuimkoibii, J A Leben unrf iKirAcinjon J J. Wehrh, 
(Fraucnfcld, 1857 ) 

IIeih, W fJHcyUopftdiacfieB Han dime It der PtldaD&O'ifc, 
b.v, IPejirh, IWirhijcWen 

SElFBNaibDEil, J J J. JVehrli. em Jtinaer Pcslalozzis 
(Flirth, 1690.) 

WEIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN — 
See Growth. 

WELCH, ADONIJAH S. (182M80O).— 
Normal school principal, was educated at the 
University of Michigan. lie taught in tho 
secondary schools af Michigan; wan principal 
of the State Normal School abYpsilanti, and 
president of tho Iowa College of Agriculture, 
He was the author of Auatysie of tho Enpha/v 
Sentence, Treatise on Object Lessons, Talks on 
Psychology, and Psychology for Teachers 

W S. M. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE — A college for 
the higher education of women, situated in 
Wellesley, Ma^., founded by Henry Fowlo 
Durant, n. Boston lawyei, and uppnad to 
students in 1876 The chmter, granted in 
1870, boro the name of Wellesley Female 
Seminary, by later enactment (lt873) changed 
to Wellesley College Special authorization to 
colder degrees \vii3 given in 1877. The first, 
building, then as now the administration build¬ 
ing and hugest dormitory of tho college, 
and a mimic building belonged to Llio original 
gift of Mr. Durant The whole number of 
buildings now equals about fifty, including 
aopaiato buildings for chapel, clmmisLry labor¬ 
atory, library, gymnasium, dormitories and resi- 
dcnccs (13), power plant,recreation, service, ole. 

Fifteen points of high school wmk arc re¬ 
quired for mlimsnlon. The college confers 
tho degrees of 11 A. and M A Thii Ly saholiu- 
ahips, a fellowship with an income of nbout 
$1000, and scholarships in schools of Hpcrial 
study arc open to graduate students Tho 
official control of the College is vested in a 
Board of Trustees, not exceeding twenty-seven, 
n. majority of whom shall not be or any ono 
religious denomination. The office of tho 
president hns been held as follows. Ada L, 
Howard, LiLt.D , 1875-1882, Alice 15. Free¬ 
man (Palmer), H A.,Fli.D , L.II.D , Junr, 1882, 
to December, 18S7, Helen A Him Ter, M.A., 
TjL D,, 1888 to death, Jan 20, lH'Jd; Julia 
J Irvine, M.A,, LiLt I)., lHOI-lHOf), Carolina 
Hazard, M,A lf Litt D., IU)„ 1800-1010; 
Ellen FiU Pendleton, M A., UU D , LL.D„ 
19LI-. The oIHccvh of iualuiclion and gov¬ 
ernment for Lite present year (1011-1012) 
number 182; tho students in attendance, H33, 
The ical and pcisnnal estate of the College is 
valued at 32,082,000, nnd Lho endowment at 
$1,208,038, the latter including scholarship 
funds of $262,000 

The library, which begun with 10.000 wcll- 
chosen books fiom the pi i vale ml lection of 
Mr. Durant, now equals 71,850 volumes, and 
includes the Library of American Linguistics, 
a special gift from Mr H N. Iloisfuid, who 
otherwise endowed Llie College), oml a library 
of Italian literature, established by Mi George 
A Plimpton. 

High standard of scholarship, ample facili¬ 
ties for study nnd investigation, religious in¬ 
fluence, requited physical education, loca¬ 
tion offering proximity to tire binaries and 
museums of BosLon and Cambridge, .Hite — 
a park of 300 noma varied by lull and wood¬ 
land and bordering upon a lake of moro tlmu 
half n mile in length, nmLing to all forma of 
field and aqualio spelts, — cuniitiUilo a basis 
foi healthful living and aymmotrionl develop¬ 
ment M CJ. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE, ENGLAND 
—flee CoMiHGE, English; Giummah ticiiuong, 
PujUjic Schools 
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WELLS COLLEGE, AURORA, N.Y — 
A college for women founded by Ilenry Wella. 
incorporated m 1808 as Wells Seminary, and 
charioted ns n college in the ycai 1870. In 
August, 1888, the mam building and the college 
libraiy wcic destroyed by fire A new build¬ 
ing was i mine di a Lely creeled, and several 
oLheis have been added fiom lime to lima. 
Besides Lhc main dormitory Lluno arc five 
coLLugcs for the accommodation of iiislruclois 
and students; not more Hum fifteen live in 
any one of the cull ages, The value of the 
grounds and buildings at present in 5100,000; 
llio endowment, 5838,000, 

In the yc*m 1011-1012 the number of stu¬ 
dents enrolled was 208, and the faculty con¬ 
sisted of llui'Ly-Lwo members. Following the 
policy of the founder, Wells College lias re¬ 
mained a small college, its trustees and friends 
being fully convinced that in the modern 
syslem of education Ihcio is a place and a need 
foi the smaller college The student body 
is laigcly self-governed. The student activ¬ 
ities express themselves through various 
societies, social, religious, liLcrary, and musical 
Outdoor sports — rowing, basket ball, tennis, 
oLc —have a huge part among Lhe it creations 

The enliance icquiiemenls of the college 
arc those of Liu* College Entrance Examination 
Boaid Tlu* course of uludy allows of a mini¬ 
mum of elective work during the ficHhinau year 
mid an increasing amount timing the succeed¬ 
ing yetiiH, in the senior year the work is en¬ 
tirely elec Live. The opportunities for a 
healthful out-of-door life in the surrounding 
country me among the advantages peculiar to 
the situation of the college 1C. K. 

WELLS, DAVID AMES (1S2S-ISDS), — 
Author of tcxllionkfi on Heieuco; was gradu¬ 
ated from Williams College in 1847. lie 
Bcivrd an apprenticeship on the Springfield 
Republican, aftei which he Look n coinsc in 
science with Louis Agassiz (<7 u.) in the Law¬ 
rence Scientific School, graduating in 1B51. 
He was instmctoi in physics and chemistry 
nl Lhe Groton Academy and engaged in general 
lecture work and propaganda foi the intro¬ 
duction of science in elementary and sccnndaiy 
schools. His publications include Ihitary and 
Sketches of Williams College (1817), .SYienrc of 
Common Thmos (1357), IHaniCHta of Natural 
JVn/osopAi/ (1857), Principles of Chemistry 
(1858), Fust Pi mciples of Geology (1801), and 
many works on political science. He ediLctl 
with notes Benjamin Hrmlic'N Psychological 
Inquiries (1857). W 8 M. 

WELLS, WILLIAM HARVEY (1812- 
1885). — Normal school principal and super¬ 
intendent of school h He was ins Liu clor in 
Lhc tcachcus 1 seminary at Andover, Mass, 
principal of schools at NewburyporL, Mass., 
and principal of the State Normal School 
at Westfield, Mass Fiom 1350 to 1804 


lie was city superintendent of the schools 
of Chicago, IIo was one of the organizeia 
of the Massachusetts Teachers 1 Associations. 
IIo was the author of Graded Course of 
Instruction for Public Schools , and n series of 
grammars, W. S. M. 

^ WENCKEBACH, CARLA (1853-1002) — 
German-American educator (She wns gradu¬ 
ated Trom the normal school foi women at 
llanovci, and after teaching for seveial years 
in Germany, Russia, Belgium, and England, 
came m 1879 to the UuiLcd States In. 1881 
she wan appointed piofcsHor of Gorman at 
Wellesley College, which post she held until 
her death Her influence m the oiganixntion 
of couihcs in German in American sccondaiy 
and collegiate institutions was great, She 
also organized and conducted Llio fust courses 
in the histoiy and theory of education given 
at Wellesley College IIci publications in¬ 
clude Lcscbuch, Anschauungsunlenichl , Gei- 
man Guimmar, Littcraturgeichichte, and nu¬ 
merous articles on the study of German 

\V, S, M, 

lScg German, Study op. 

Reference: — 

MtUiKii, Maiuiueiute, Carla Wenckebach, Pioneer 
(lloaton, 10GS) 

WESLEY, JOHN (1703-1701). — The 
evangelist nnd Methodist leadci, was born at 
Epwoilh, lie was early educated by Ida 
inothei, and at the age of eleven lie entered 
GharLerhcmsc School and m 1720 wns elected 
scholar of Christ Church, Oxford. He was 
graduated 13.A in 1724. was oidarned in 1725, 
and in 172A became felloiv of Lincoln College. 
Though loyal to CharLerhoueo and Oxfoid. 
wlicio lie liad been trained, yet he considered 
their education seriously defective. Large 
towns, he thought, tended to distract from 
learning; mnstois and miscellaneous school¬ 
fellows were frequently indifTcicnt to religion 
Elementary subjects wcic neglected for the 
classics: these wcio poorly taught and often 
instilled what was obscene There me " even 
some sohools of note wherein no Hebrew is 
taught 11 In 1738 he saw what seemed to him 
ideal Christian schools in Jena, Halle, and 
among the Moravians in Jlennhut. Ten 
years later at Kings wood, near Biistol, ho 
rounded a school to carry out ideas developed 
fiom what ho had seen 

Boys woic not lcceivcd after the ngc of 
Lwolvo, bccruiHO they might by thon be rooted 
in bad habits, (Later experience reduced the 
ngc to ninol) They wore taught in eight 
classes, and Lho syllabus included '* reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English, French, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, histoiy, geography, cluonol- 
ogy, rhetoric, logio, ethics, geometry, algebra, 
physics, music, J1 Wesley abo akcLchcd out 
a four-year aendemio course to follow, and 
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concludes fr if those of tolerable capacity do 
not advance more here in three 3 'oais than the 
generality of students in Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge do in seven, I will bear fcho blame for¬ 
ever." 

The school still exists for the sons of Metho¬ 
dist preachers and a long lino af distinguished 
nlumni take prido in Wesley’s words still 
carved on its walla In gloriam Dei Opiimi 
Mntirni, Iflubimi Ecclesue et fteipublica;, 

W. T. A. B, 


Helerences 1 — 

Jackson, T., Editor. TVeatey’n TVorJU (GtK cd), 
(London, 1800 mid 18 Hi.) Many rolorcmnetf. 
aco Index, Vol XlV, Hjiocjally Vol. XIII, pp 


283-302. 


Threo Old Boya 
don, 1808) 


UuIqtv of JCwo-awood School. (Lon- 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE, RICHMOND. — 
See London, University of 

WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, MA¬ 
CON, GA,—A college for women opened 
in 1837 as tho Georgia Female Gollogo; Lhe 
oldest chartered college for women ill the world. 
It ia nuclei Methodist control A conservatory 
of music and subcollcginto courses are main¬ 
tained in addition to tho college. The en¬ 
trance requirements aic fourteen units. Tho 
cauv&cs in the college lead to the degrees af 
A D and D.S. Tho mimbei of students of 
college iank m 1911-1012 was 113 The total 
present enroll incut 13 412, 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLE- 
TOWN, CONN —Established by legisla¬ 
tive charter in 1831 uiulci the auspices of the 
McLliodisL Episcopal Church At fust the pio- 
ficicncy of the student was made the only basis 
of classification, but the four classes were rec¬ 
ognized as enrly as 1S3G, and the definite 
four years 1 course with all studies required 
was announced in the catalogue of 184L 
The efforts of the presidents who imme¬ 
diately succeeded Ficsidcnt Wilbur Fisk 
(1830—1S39) were diiectcd to improving the 
financial conditions and extending the re¬ 
sources of the college. In 1872 and 1873 the 
curriculum of the college was modified and ex¬ 
tended by the adoption o[ the elective system; 
and in the fall of 1872 tho college was for the 
first time opened to women. During the presi¬ 
de i\cy of Rev. Cyrus D Foss (1875-1SB0) 
all accumulated deficits were paid, mid the 
productive funds of the college were increased 
by about $250,000 During the presidency of 
Rev Bradford Paul Raymond (1889-1008) 
the college continued to make rapid prog¬ 
ress; largo gifts for buildings, scientific pur¬ 
poses, and endowment wore recoivcd; in 
1008 the permanent fund amounted to one 
and a half million dollars; and at the close of 
this administration tho totnl propel ty of tho 
college amounted to over two and a half 
million dollars. President Raymond was suc¬ 


ceeded in 1009 by Rev. William Arnold 
Shanklin During iho college year 1011-1912 
an effort to incicaso the endowment resulted in 
subscriptions of somewhat over one million 
dollars, of which ahouL one third lias already 
(August, 1012) been paid. 

The productive endowment of the college 
now amounts to SI,800,000, to which tho 
amounts already Hidden bed will, in tho 
next four years, add about $800,000. The 
value of Llic buildings, grounds, find material 
equipment of the college by the Inst report ia 
$1,101,080. The college libicuy contains 91,000 
volumes, and ia supported by n uprcinl fund 
of 5100,000 The faculty nL present numbers 
thirty-nine The number of students listed 
in the last catalogue is 410 AfLer much 
agitation on the pait of undcrgindualca and 
nlumni the trustees m 1909 voted that no 
women should be admitted to any class later 
than that entcimg in 1010, Tho Inst women 
students were graduated in 1012 

Although founded by members of the Metho¬ 
dist Church, Wesleyan Umveisity has never 
been a narrowly denominational institution/ 
and by the original clmitci no religious ic- 
btrictians could be imposed ou any ofllecr of 
tho University. Unfortunately, in 1870, tho 
revised charter required the majority of Lho 
Tnculty and tniatcca to be members of tho 
Methodist Churchr but this illiberal require¬ 
ment was annulled in 1007, mid tho eluirlor 
thus restored Lo its origin a l liberal character. 
In 1D10 the University was placed on tha list 
of colleges receiving tho benefits of the Car¬ 
negie Foundation for lho Advancement of 
Teaching. 

Although ehrJsLrncd nL its birth n " univer¬ 
sity,” Wesleyan lias been in its methods and 
aims a college It is, moreover, a fi small 
college." Believing that lho ipsuUh of distinc¬ 
tively college training can best be attained 
in a smaller rather than in a larger institution, 
the authorities of Wesleyan, neither expect nor 
desire an attendance of moio than about fivo 
hundred students. Without allied profes¬ 
sional schools or provisions for advanced 
univcisity sLudies, Wesleyan aims to maintain 
tho requirements of admission and tho stand- 
aids of scholarship oh nr net emtio of tho best 
New England colleges C. T. W. 

References \ — 

Wciilcyftii TJmversiLy. Celebration of the . Seventy-fifth 
Amnicrmru lU3l-ll)0fl (Middletown, 1007) 

Historical Sketch Alumni Accord, 1011. 

WESSEL, JOHANN (1420-1480). — Early 
hum a ms L scholar, limn at Groningen and 
educated at tho School or the RroLhren of tho 
Common Lifo at Zwolle. lie studied in Paris 
and traveled in Italy* whcic ho learned Greek, 
lie also acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, 
In 1473 he lcturned to Paris and taught there, 
numbewng Rudolph Agricoin and Rouchliu 
(tfff.u) among his pupils The latter part of 
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hia life was spent in a monastery near Gronin¬ 
gen. Wesscl had many of the characleiistics 
of the Brethren under whom ho was educated, 
mtensely pious, he lcvoUcd against the fla¬ 
grant abused of the church, and in many points 
Ilia theological views find an echo in Luther; 
with his sLrong religious and moiol earnest¬ 
ness ho combined a love of culture and placed 
the cl assies by tho side of the Hilda and tha 
Clull eh Fathers. On thoao who crime into 
contact with him ho Booms to hnvo exercised 
a profound influence lie was known to his 
contemporaries as Lift Muiuli and Magistcr 
C ontr over siar urn. 

References i — 

EAiituim. II American Journal of Education, Vol 
XXVIII, pp 71*1-710. 

WEST INDIES, EDUCATION IN THE 
SMALLER ISLANDS OF. — The huger islands 
of the West Indies, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, 
and Poito Rico, have been considered indi¬ 
vidually undei then names. Tho small islands 
belonging to Fianco aro treated under tho 
head of Ficnch colonics Thcie 1 cumin five 
islands or group of hmnll islands belonging 
to Gj oat Britain Jind one group belonging 
to tho NoLIum lands, which have well-estab¬ 
lished systems of public instruction 

In the llriLish possessions referred to, tho 
fnat schools wcie duo to the cITorts of various 
religious denominations In origin and devel¬ 
opment tho history of the island governments, 
in respect to tho education of the people, 
reflects the movements in the mother country. 

In tho Bahamas an act was passed in 1847 
providing for the employment of a school¬ 
master fioin tire Training College of the British 
and Foreign School Society (London) at a 
salaiy of £200 a year Tho mnhLor selected 
seems to have performed lire duties of a general 
school inspector for nearly twenty years, and 
under lira supervision the schools weic or- 
gunned, after the model of those of the parent 
society.’ The education act of 1804 provided 
for an olticial mspecLoi who should serve as 
secretary to the Board of Education, and, also, 
foi tho employment of additional Loacheis 


from tho London tiaimng oollege. In 1878 
limited compulsory classes were added to tho 
education act, and in 18SG a comprehensive 
not was passed for the administration or tho 
dual system of public free schools and denomi¬ 
national schools^ the fonnor being supported 
entirely by public funds, tho latter in part by 
private resources. 

In tho Barbados, interest in the education 
of the natives became marked after tiro 
Emancipation Act, which went into effect in 
IfiilS, but a legislative giant foi schools was 
not made until 1846 Tho lust gcncial edu¬ 
cation act wan passed in 1850, Ihc net under 
which the schools aic at present managed dates 
from 1890 with amendments in 1897. The 
schools aic denominational, bub snppoitcd 
chiefly by public funds. Codrington College 
at Bridgetown, the capital city, is affiliated 
with Durham Univoisity, England 

Tho ordinance of 1001, with subsequent 
amendments by which the school system of 
Trinidad is regulated, provides Tor a board of 
education appointed by Lhc governor, who 
5s himself the president of the boaid. This 
body administer the public giant, determines 
whether a pi opened public school js necessary, 
and issues general regulations foi the conduct 
of schools, public and assisted. The governor 
nine appoints school inspectors. The ordi¬ 
nance requires LhaL secular instruction shall 
bo given m tho English language; but this 
provision cannot bo fully carried out, as tho 
natives speak chiefly Spanish and Fienclr 

Tho administration of schools in the Wind- 
waid and Leeward Islands is governed by ordi¬ 
nances of 1S80 and 1895 respectively Theao 
acts determine the conditions upon which 
schools may receive government suppoit and 
piovido for tho service of inspection In 
addition to the schools included in the follow¬ 
ing table an industrial school and an agri- 
cultmal school nrc maintained on the island 
of Dominica, the largest of tho Leewmd group, 
and an agricultural school on tho Windward 
Islands 

The following table summarizes the sta¬ 
tistics given in official ropoits for 1911.— 


Islands 

1 Population, iOIl 

ScnoacfT, GoranviJENT, and Aided | 

Gdvejiniient Ar¬ 
mor MATIONB 

1 United States 
Equivalent 



Numler 

ATunl&er of P up,|j 

£ 

? 

Tlolinmns . . . 

gc.qu 

01 

7,827 

0,000 

20,100 

llnrl)j\doi . . 

17 l.o as 

176 

17.101 

10,200 

03,355 

Laowiml . . , , 

127.1BU 

163 

13,7-14 



Trlnldnil . . 

J30.074 

203 

<17,001 

60,170 

215,313 

Wl ml ward , , 






Cl run ruin . . . . 


<17 

0.021 

4,055 

24,OBI 

hi T.urm . , . . 


63 

7,251 

4,402 

21,831 


The Btnimula Inlands, nlthough not included or oduention appointed by the govcrnoi Iiab 
m Iko Weal Imlica, nvc sinnhu in general con- Lhc gcneial direction or the schools In 1011 
dilions and in past his Lory. They have a there were twenty-sevon primary schools with 
population of 18,0114, of which a litllo moic 2010 pupils. The government grant Tor the 
than one thiid (0000) aro white. A board schools amounted to £1030 ($7050), The 
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government also maintains three gauison 
and two naval schools, and there arc, besides, 
numerous private schools, The Cambridge 
local examinations aio held in the island, aiul 
a scjiolniship yielding £150 a ycai Tor two 
yeaia enables candidates for the Ilhodcs 
Scholarships to piopnrc for the examination. 
Bermuda had throe students on the Rhodes 
Fund at Oxfoid in 1911. The Beimudns 
belong to Lhc diocese of tile Bishop of Ncw- 
/ouncllftiid, and while the schools arc not 
denominational, they arc under the direction 
of the vestry of the several parishes 

The possessions of fcho Netherlands in the 
West Indies consist of six small islands having 
a combined aien of 403 square milea ami a 
total population (1900) ol 752,711. OF this 
number, 30,030 belong to Curasao, the largest 
island. The schools aio suppoited in pail by 
tho government, but mo under denominational 
control. They numbered in 1010, thirty-five, 
with about 5700 pupils. A. T. S. 

References: — 

■dnniiflf Iteiwrta of the Boards of Education or Llie 
HDvoral iHlanda 

Education lm\a ami otAiiiihiccb 

Englnud, Hoard of Education. Roparla on E(Ut- 

Lahoriol ^ubjecla, Yol XII (London ) Gives 
(lotiuli'd history of education in Llie idmula, 

WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY- 

Sco Military Education 

WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF — Carved 
from Virginia in 1961, ns a war mensuro, and 
admitted to Lho Union in 1803, na tho thirty- 
fifth state lb is located in tho South 
Atlantic division, and hns a land men of 
24,022 equale miles. In size lb is about halF 
as large as Now York- For administrative 
proposes the state iej divided into fifty-liva 
counties find eight independent ciLira, and the 
counties in turn into school districts and sub¬ 
districts In 1910 West Vngiirin, had a total 
population of 1,221,119, and a density of 
population of 50 8 persons per square mile. 

Educational History —The cmly edu¬ 
cational histoiy of West Virginia hns been 
traced under the wfcu&ta on the school ay atom 
of Virginia (g a). Much less was done under 
tho early Vnginia legislation in the counties 
to the west of the mountains than in Virginia 
piopcr, nnd but little before the Virginia 
law of 1846. Evon as late ns I860 hut three 
West Virginia countiea hnd organized schools 
under the optional Virginia law of 1840. As 
in Virginia, Lhc chartering of academics began 
early, and between 1797 and 18(32, sixty-uvo 
academies were chaitcied by the state, a 
few of which later evolved into colleges and 
two of which (Marshall Academy, in 1837, and 
West Liborly Academy, in 1838) have since 
been adopted by thu state and ahanged into 
state noininl schoola The schools of Shop- 
herdstown date from 1840, and the schools of 
Wheeling from 1840, and a few other town 
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and city schoola date from heroin 1800, hub 
most of the oily school By-Hems date? horn 18Q4, 
or later. 

In the constitutional convention of 1802 
a committee on education was appointed, 
which diow up a detailed plan for a sLato 
school aystom. This wni Interincoiporated 
in the hist school law, enacted in IS63, while 
only the essential outlines or Lho plan were 
incorporated into the new stall 1 constitution 
of 1802. Tho new constitution directed Lhc 
legislature to 11 provide by law for a thorough 
and oJTicient system of free hchoolH," and to 
° foster and ciicouiarc moral, intellectual, 
scientific, and agricultural improvement.", 
piovulcd Tor a Stale .Superintendent of free 
schools, county huperiri ten deni h of schools, 
and other necessary educational oflicora, care¬ 
fully defined the sources and ubg of a new 
pmnancnl slate .school fund; and specified 
the means of support for nclinnlq. Iu 1863 
the " act providing for the cBt&hlfalimrnt of 
a system of free schoola" was passed, and the 
fust HLatc Suneiintciidciil was elected ill 
J une, 1904 The ciLy schools of ChailosLon 
and Fairmont were begun in 1861, and llie 
beginnings of county organisation were made, 
though, owing to tho cuntiniiunrr of the war, 
liltlo was accomplished until afLci lho icHtoia- 
tmii of peace. In 1867 the tiuslccs of Mo¬ 
nongalia College (established ns an academy in 
1814) voted In turn the institution oyer la Lho 
state to oigamae the West Virginia Agricul¬ 
tural College, and in 180H this institution was 
furthci expanded into Live Unmnuily of West 
Vitginia In 1967, to meet lho urgent need 
for teachers of some (.mining, the slate estab¬ 
lished two slate nornml schools In 1870 a 
third school was added, and 1872 »u\v Llirco 
more enlabliskcd. 

In 1872 a new stato constitution was 
adopted This retained all of tho educational 
provisions of the constitution of 1803; made 
more detailed piovision lu Home cuhoh, pro¬ 
vided for a poll tax of one dollar for free 
schools; for county and district Lax levies, 
orcloicd separaLo flohools for the two mces. 
forbade the cieaLon ol tuUUtwmM sV.ft.be normal 
schools; put limitations about the creation of 
independent frcc-school districts, and di¬ 
rected that piovision be made for the proper 
education of tho blind and mute In 1873 a 
now school law was adopted, oar vying the nfc\v 
coufltitulional provisions inLo effect, though 
no marked changes in organization woro made 
by it. 

The period up to I860 ban betui Ici’ined Llie 
period of tho establishment of Lhc free school sys¬ 
tem. Tlia system was but mcagorly supported, 
and theoldorgonomLinn qiioationcd tho need for 
ami value or much that was proposed. The 
normal school system was the center of attack, 
and in 1877, 1879, and 1881 Lho friends of the 
normal schools wclc compelled to defend them 
vigorously from legislative assaults In 1881 
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another now school law was. enacted, but again school was also enacted by the legislature, 
with no marked changes in organization or In 1900, also, noting on the report of the coin- 
scope In 1885 women were admitted to the mission on stnte institutions, tho legislature 
State University for the fu-sb time In 1887 abolished the different boards of control foi 
a ruchmcntaiy child labor law was enacted, caoli, and subsLituted a State Board of Regents 
In 1889 the Wrgt Vilginia boys'reform iiohool of five for the management of all the state 
was established nt Piuntytown, and in 1807 educational institutions, and a State Hoard 
a similar school for girls was_ established at of Control of tlnee for the management of 
Salem, In 1890 the WesL Virginia Colored the ponal. lcfoimatoiy, And special ecJuca- 
InstiLutc, an agricultural ftiul mechanical Lional institutions, and foi the financial control 
school'for negroes, was established, under tho of all institutions A state schoolbook com- 
piovisions of the Morrill grants In 1801 n mission was also cieulcd, to adopt a uniform 
graded course of study foj country schools was slate series of textbooks; and agriculture was 
adopted. In 1895 a branch univcisily pro- added to Llie list or sLalutoiy school subjects, 
poratory school was established at Mont- and to the list or examination subjects for 
gornory, and a staLc high school for colored tcauhcis' ccilificatcs In 1011 additional lcgis- 
students (the Blue field (Joloicd Institute) at lalion, istiengthcning the system, was enacted, 
Blucficld A textbook law was also enacted Present School System — At the head of 
in 1 SO5, and amended in 1807 In 1001 the the present state school system of West Vir- 
Stnto Teachers' Reading Circle, which up to gini i\ is a Slate Superintendent of Free Schools, 
this Lime lmd amounted to little, was evolved and a number or diffeiunt state boards lie 
into tin important educational institution, has general supci vision of the work of the 
In 1903 uiiifoiin examinations for teachois' county, city, and district jtupeiintendents of 
certificates were substituted for the county the state, sees that the school system pie- 
system, and a permissive free textbook law scribed by law is earned into effect, and is in 
(by districts) was enacted The West Vir- uniform operation tinoughout the state; inLer- 
ginia school improvement league, an organiza- mots tho school law, his interpretations being 
tion which has clone much to awaken in to re at binding until ovcrmkd by a court of law; 
in schools, was foiincd in 1904 In 1000 a apportions the state school fund and the state 
aLata educational commission was appointed aid to poor districts; classifies the high schoolt, 
by the governm, to revise and amend the of the state, and apportions the state aid to 
school laws or the slate. In 1007 tho school them, pic^ciibcs the standards for gradua- 
tenn was increased horn fivo to six inontliB; Lion fiom the schools, 1ms genual regulation, 
a tax of ten ccnLs for high schools was author- direction, and conLiol of the examination and 
keel; and a communion of live was created to certification of teachers, and issues all teachers' 
consider the dean ability of grouping tlio differ- certificates, appoints the inalmolors and 
ent state institutions under a more centralized arranges the times for the comity teachers 1 
management _ institutes, outlines the teachers' reading 

Tlio special session of the legislature in cirefe course; and makes a biennial report 
1008, noting on the report of Llie educational to tho governor and to tho legislature The 

com mi sain n, enacted tho largest amount of State Superintendent is assisted in his work by 

important legislation seemed in decades, and the state inspectors of high schools and lural 
completely revised the school law of tho state schools. The State Superintendent also ap- 
Thc recommendations of the State Superin- points five educators, ono fiom each congres- 
tendent for a decade wero finally enacted into sional district, and not over three fiom the 
law Tho new code provided for the coneoli- same political pai Ly, who, togeLher with him- 
dation of schools; increased tho minimum eelr, constitute the State Board of Education, 
teachers' salaries; created a new State Board This Board performs the dulicB formerly per- 
of Education, which superseded the State formed by the State Board of Examiners, and 

Board of Examiners; interstate reciprocity also constitutes a commission on courses of 

in certification wag begun; graduates of mu- &tudy for the schools. The Boaid outlines 
Ycrsitics and normal schools weic in ado cli- all courses, prepares all questions for the 
giblc for certification on then diplomas, examination of teachers, and examines all 

priinmy and high school teachers' certificates answer papers. Tlio Boaid also holds an 

were created; graded and high schools wero annual examination for state professional 
authorized to bo established by any town, ami certificates; may recognize certificates from 

distiicl high schools by volo of tho people; othor states, and makes an annual report to 

district supervision was pci milled; the com- Lho SLnlo Superintendent on its wojk. A 
pulsory education law was strengthened, tho Stale Board of Control lias tho financial and 
ago limits wcic increased from eight to four- business management or all of the utato insti- 
teen to eight to lUtcon, and for a six months' tutions, and apportions the stftto funds to 

term; and tho child labor law was amended to each; while a State Board of Regents has 

correspond. A bill making an annual atato control of the educational work of all the bI ate 
appropriation from tho school fund to aid educational institutions The State Umvoi- 
poor districts in. maintaining a six months'' sity, the two stata preparatory schools, tho 
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six state normal schools, and the iwo insti- School Support — The permanent slnto 
tuLions foi coloied studcuLs, conic mulci Iho school fund luis been h mi Led to 51,000,000, 

conbiol of this Board of Urgent* A State on which uluiwl 5 pci ceil Wo obtained. This, 

Textbook Commission selects unifoim text- together with u capitation Lax of one dollar, 
books for the clamcntniy schools of the statu, levied on all males for schools, Ihn net pru- 
Att of these state boards must be b\pi\Ytinftn. ceeila of nil fines aiul foifcitnrcH, the income 
Foi eaoli county a CounLy Superintendent from all smiieos juLended in tlui original con- 

□f Free Schools is elecLcd by the people, for filiLution Lo rci 11 U 0 Lliu pennaiifiil school fund, 

four-year terms Independently tvigcuuzcd. dih- and a sufficient nppropiuilUm Cunn the btiUo 
tnctsj undor distnet superintendents, arc not treasury to make 3750,000, constitute Llio 
uiulci his supervision. lie musL visit each annual bLrtlc appropriation for utdiuola. From 

school in hia county at least once each yciii. thin Burn Lin? mUncH of live Ktidc uud county 

and examine Lhc school, the insLrucLion, mid aupprmlGiidoiiLH me first deducted, and nluo 
Lhc building, Ho acts as ngenL for the .Stulo n reserve fund of $75,000 for aid to weak dis- 
SupcimUvulcnfc and Lhc State llmud of tnetH to enable lluuu to midulnui ti tax niuiilW 
Education in the examination of teachcia: school, and $ 1.1,000 for aid in building Hchool 
approves plans for now sclvool buildings, ami buildings. The remainder is distributed to 
for Lhc repair or sale of old ones, settles diy- the counties, and thence to the dUluctn, on 
putes ns to distncting oi as to boundary lines, school census The balance needed lo main- 
on the appeal or six citizens; apportions the Lain the schools comes from disUiel tax a Lion, 
county school fund Lo the dudvicls, cuiuluuta which caunoL exceed twelve and one Unit 

a county teachers' institute, under the diicc- cents for the building and general expense 

Lion of the State Superintendent; receives fund, mid twenty-flvo cents for Lhc teachers' 

reports from Hie deduct authorities, and fund. Towns having guided or high achools 

transmits an annual icpoit to the State may levy nioie, rind ten coiilu may be levied 
Superintendent foi high school pin poucH Any board of 

Each county is divided into distnets, and education may puiposa to the voleis llio 

these in turn into sub districts. Each inngis- auLliomnLion of a higlioi Lax levy If Llie 

terial dihtiict in the county (these may vary maximum lax of 25 cunts will not provide a 

from three to ten in number) is a school dis- hi\ months' (school nL the stale schedule of 

trict, foi winch a di&Lnct board of education loacheis' salaiie.s, Llie staLe Hupcnii ten dent is 

is elected by Lhc voters These boards have to apportion n Mifliciciit nmouiil from Lhc 
gencinl control of Lhc schools of Lhc disLuel; 475,000 lesoive fund 

may change district lines, or mcrense oi do- Teachers and Training — The hIoLo em- 
cicasc Lha number; determine the number and ployed 87R2 LeaeUcm for its pcIuhiIh in IQ10, 
grade of schools to be maintained, and the 305 of whom wen* colored, Of the teachers of 
miinbci of tcncheia to be employed; may es- tho ntnle, 47 4 per mil worn men. The same 
lablish graded schools, or high schools, must yon 1 Lhoio wpie 7010 while and 303 colored 
piovidc buildings, apparatus, and supplies: schools! in the slate For the naming of Inline 
appoint the trustees foi tho subdistiioLs, and teachers the slate inaiiilftins mx noirual schools 
may remove them for cause, appoint a di.sLnct for wliiLes ami one for colored pupils, as 
truant officer; and make an minimi icpoit to follows: Lhc Slate Normal Schools fit Athens, 
the county supermLendent. Each subdifl- Fairmunt, Glenville, and Weal LilieiLy; lho 
trict, white or black, linn three liuatcoa, Mai shall College SLnle Normal .School, at 
appointed by the Domcl of Education, for Huntington; the Shepherd Coll ego SLnto 
three-year terms, one each year, These Lius- Normal School, at Shophcidatown, nnd Llio 
tees have goneird charge of the subdi.stuct West Virginia Coloied InaliluLe, at Institute, 
school They jmpoinfc Lhc teachers and make on the Gicat It an mv ha lliver. These offer 
conlracls with them, must visit their schools both normal and secondary instruction, Onc- 
at leas t twice each year, and inspect Llio bin Id- day district institutes, and five-day summer 
ings, teaolici's lcgisloi, and progioss of the county institutes, are established featuics of 
pupils, arc to purchase supplies lor the schools, the «Late school system, nnd a slate teachers' 
employ the janitor, and make needed repairs, reading circle has recently been evolved into 
and net generally under the supei vision of the an important feature A Male minimum 
District- Board of Education, On the petition salary law requires Hnlarictf oT $40, S36, and 
of 75 por cent of the voters, boards of cduca- $30 pur month foi LenihrrH holding Llie Unco 
tion may abolish RubdisLncLs and consolidate grades of tcachcis' certificates, 
schools A number of tho towns and cities Educational Conditions, — Despite marked 
am organl/cd an independent school disLucla, recent advances, tho schools of Llio stale mo 
by special acts of the legislating, and differ ^til 1 in a somewhat backward condition, Tba 
in fcnoir forma of orgnuuntirm nnd in the poweia jsUtc is CHirnlmlly ruralj and roliiLivcly poor 
possessed Fifty-eight such acts Imd been as yet, thouglnvith Urge undeveloped resources 
passed by 1908, and eight cities arc listed in The expenditures for education, Lhough below 
tba State Superintendent'a reports na on a pur Llio average foi the Hinted Si alps ns a whole, 
with the counties in organization, arc nevertheless Inrge as coinpaictl with Ilia 
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other Southern states The population ig 
largely rural (81,3 per cent), while (1)5 per cent), 
nncl native bom (07 per cent) The stale \a 
behind moat of the Southern states in Lhe 
matter of industrial training, though agricul¬ 
ture has recently (1000) been made a lequiicd 
subject in all schools. Tho people aro much in 
earnest abouL education, but the rclaLivo 
povcity uf the stale ami the strength of Lho 
distilct aysLem alike retard educational prog- 
iess. 

Secondary Education, — The graded school 
and the high school have made much pi ogress 
during the past two decades The number of 
graded schools has increased from 101 in 1SU0, 
to 313 in 11)00, and to 1073 m 10 L0, and tho 
number of high schools from 20 in 1800, to 
30 in 1000, and 100 in 10LO Of the number 
in 1910, 71 graded schools and 7 high schools 
were foi the colored iacc, In 1007 local 
taxation for high schools was first authorizedj 
in 1008 then formation generally was authorized, 
mid in 1011 the fust state aid was granted 
All must provide* a nine months’ term, and 
nrc subject to inspection by naliiLe high school 
inspector. Of lho 100 high Hchools in 1010, 
-11 were four-year schools, and 20 weic three- 
year schools. The sLaLo mninlaiim two brunch 
preparatory departments of Lhe Slate Univci- 
tiity, at Montgomciy and Kayscr, and a stnta 
secondary school foi colored students (Blue- 
field Collegiate Institute). The six stale 
normal schools and the colored ngricnltund and 
mechanical school also olTcv secondary in¬ 
struction. 

Higher and Special Education, — The West 
Virginia University, at Morgantown (q ti), 
stands as lho bond of the educational system of 
tho slate. Three denominational colleges, open 
to both sexes, assist the Btato University in 
providing coliegiato instruction. These aro 
Bethany College, at Bethany (Chiifitian); 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, at Uuck- 
liAiinon (MeLhodiflt Episcopal), and Davis 
nnd Elkina College, at Elkina (Presbyterian) 
SLorcr College, nt Hnrpcis Ferry, is n secondary 
industrial nnd collegintc institution foi tho 
colored race 

In special institutions the stale maintains 
the West Virginia Reform School foi Boys, at 
Grafton; the West Virginia Industrial Ilorno 
for Girls, at Industrial; and tho West Virginia 
Schools lor the Blind and Deaf, at Rninney. 

E. P C. 

Raferoncos l — 

Alula Hu per Jill on (l ell l of Weal Virginia. fhatoru 
of TL'ffircfllion tn JPcnl Pirpinirt, 1007 ed 
WcbL Virginia flop/s of tho Si .Slip/, of h'rea Schools, 
Auiund, lH0|i-lH72, Inniniial, 1H73-1H7'! to clnLo. 

Tho Itemed School Law, 1011 cd 

Staio ronri i Julian i. 1803, 1872, and lurwrulincrilfl 
WniTEiiiUi, A. II. History of Kilueution iti West 
Virgin in (U. S, Bur. Falun , Circ, Inf, No 1, 
1002) 
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tional institution, founded in 1867 as the 
Agricultural College of WesL Virginia, by the 
incorporation or Woodburn Seminary, in 
existence for fifly years, with the land grant 
fiom the national govcinmenL In 1868 the 
name was changed to West Virginia Univer¬ 
sity, Lhe u board of visitors " to the " bom cl 
of i agents,' 1 with the piovision that vacancies 
in the boanl nhoulcl be filled by the Governor. 
Under an acL or 1909 the financial and business 
affairs of the University and of all the other 
state educational institutions ate controlled 
by a state hum cl of control consisting of three 
members appointed by the Governor Tho 
academic control or the University and nlso 
of the other distinctly educational institu¬ 
tions of the staLe is vested in a single board or 
i agents, which is bipartisan and consists of the 
state hUpennLondent of free schools (e£ officio) t 
who is elec Led by the people, and of four oilier 
member* who me appointed by the Governor 
nnd are responsible to lnm for the proper 
conduct of their duties. 

For many years the gLowth of the new 
institution was vciy slow and uncertain. Tins 
was duo to many causes, including Lhe par- 
Lially local foundation the sectional ques¬ 
tions which had divided Virginia long befoie 
the wai, the new sectional jealousies, the post- 
bellum political questions and partisanship, 
the lack of a satisfoctoiy sysLem of secondary 
schools, the divided responsibility and laissez- 
faire policy, and the lack of means of com¬ 
munication with Morgantown, Giadually tho 
importance of those ecui&cs was reduced by 
changing conditions. In the transformation 
of the earlier sahool into a ical college, the 
mosL prominent facLois have been the improve¬ 
ment of tho normal schools, Lhe recent develop¬ 
ment of better secondary schools, resulting 
laigely from industrial progiess in the state. 
Women were first admitted to tho college of 
arLa and .sciences in 1SS9, and were admitted 
to other departments in 1807 Tho five 
department a with which the University started 
in 1867 have increased Lo more than fcwcnly- 
five by expansion and differentiation. Tho 
dates of the establishment of the special 
colleges and schools now comprised in the 
University arc as follows' the college of law, 
1878, the college of engineering, 1987, the 
ngiicultural expeiimcnt sLation. 1898, the 
college of ngricultuic, 1897, the school of 
music, 1807; the school of fine arts. 1897; 
the school of medicine, 1900; the school of 
agricultuic, 1011. 

EnLinnee requirements aic fifteen units,cx- 
copl Lo tho fiollcgc of agriculture, which requires 
only fourteen. Tho Limo required for gradua¬ 
tion is four years, cxcont in the college of law, 
which in 1009 lowered its standard to tinea 
ycais, but will roLura to four years in 1013, 
The total enrollment in 1911-1012, including 
014 cnTolJcd in the M schools ” was 470, of 
whom 449 were candidates for degrees, The 
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total imnibcT in tlic college faculty in 1011- 
1912 (exclusive of assistants, library stall, and 
experiment station. sLufT) was sKLy-oighfc, of 
whom thirty-seven wero full professors 

J, M. C, 

WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
OXFORD, OHIO —See Qxfqiid College 
fou Women, 

WESTERN COLLEGE SOCIETY. — See 
Educational Associations; Teacuisiv*' Vqi> 
untaiiy Associations, 

WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE AND 
COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 
(1831-1845) —This was one of Dio enihesb 
educational associations in the United Slates, 
and if the date of the organization of ilio West¬ 
ern Academic Institute (1820), out of which 
it grew, be taken ne its beginning, it may be 
regarded as the earliest of the American 
educational associations, since Uus American 
InflfciUite of Instruction (q u.) was not organ¬ 
ized until 1830 Henry Barnard unites con¬ 
cerning it: It was not only one of tho earliest 
educational associations m our country, but 
also proved itself to be one of the best, one 
of the mast native, energetic, ancl laborious, 
and one of the moat practical and widely 
influential." The Western Academic Institute 
was organized at Cincinnati in 1829, largely 
through the exertions of Albert Picket and 
Alexander Itimwont 

Annual gatherings of from three to five clays 
wero held after the incorporation of the 
Western Academic Institute into the Western 
Literary Institula (1831), and the proceedings 
of the first ten conventions wcic printed. 
While largely represented by the fom staLcs of 
Ohio^ Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, the 
association had a scattered membership in 
many states of the Union Among tho active 
workers were such well-known educators ns 
Lyman Beecher, Thomas 8. Grimkc, Henry 
Barnard, Calvin E. Stowe, W. S Johnson, 
Samuel Lewis, Samuel Galloway, Elina Loomis, 
Joseph Ray, and Edward D. Mansfield {q.u ). 
The names of a number of women appear in the 
proceedings, including Emma Willard, Cath¬ 
erine E, Beecher, Almim Lincoln Pliolps, nnd 
Lydia IL SLgoumey (quLL W. 8.M, 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, 
WESTMINSTER, MD —A coeducational 
institution organized in 1867 and chartered m 
1868. The College gives but one degree, 
Bacholoi of Arts The course of study extends 
through four years, and divides in the junior 
ycai in La classical, historical, and scientific, 
all lending to the same degree. Supplementary 
courses aio offered m pedagogy, leading to a 
certificate from the State Hoard oT Education, 
and in piano, voice, and elocution. The Collcgo 
has a library of 8000 volumes, a gymnasium and 


chemical, biological, and physical UbomLoiios. 
There arc twenty-one in.sLiucLoin, and 822 
alumni and the animal enrollment averages 
240. There have been Lwci presidents, Ilcv, 
J nines Thomsia W ml. D, IL, We D,, f rum the 
beginning to 1886, and Ilov. Thomas Hamilton 
Lewis, D.D., LL I!,, from 1880 to Lho present. 

t. n l. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO — Founded as Western 
Reserve College m Hudson, Ohio, m 182H, and 
later removed Ln Cloyelnnil, and 1 (‘founded us 
Western Reserve University. The Umvmily 
now includes eight departments: Adel bar t 
College, uruleTRrartiifcli, fur men, tho College for 
Women, undergraduate, tlm Graduate .School; 
the Medical Hohnol, graduate; llie Law .School, 
giaduate; the Denial .School; the Library 
School, the School of rimrnuiey. The uiubi- 
graduato colleges, the Criminate School, the 
Law School, and the Lilnaiy School ar«HiLimLed 
upon tho main campus oil Euclid Avenue 
Upon the Adalbert College pint of Lho oampm 
arc the Amnsa Stone Mcinwrinl Cliapel, the 
Hatch Library, the Mam Building, the 
Physical Laboratory and Astronomical Observ¬ 
atory, the Biological Laboratory, Lius Men ley 
Chemical Laboratory, Uldiod Ilall (Y M. 
C. A. Building), Ailulljprl Ilnll (n dormi¬ 
tory for men), the Gymnasium ffn Mon, and 
Lho A tide Lie Field About Lhe quad] angle of 
the College for Women arc hi tutilt'd the Eloienco 
Iliukuesa MvmoiLul Chapel, Chwkr Hull (fur 
recitations and lectures), the Elorn Slone Mather 
Mcinoiml Building (for udmimiliuliun. and icei- 
tatious), (iuilfcml House nnd Ifnydn Hull 
(halls of residence), and the Gymnasium fc)L 
Women The .School of Pharmacy and Ilia 
Dented School aic downtown The Lhrep 
buildings af Dig medical aeltool arc in the oily, 
and occup 3 r a site devoted for two thirds of a 
century to tho study of medicine The law 
school became a giadunte school when new re¬ 
quirements for admisaion came into efleet hi 
1011 . 

Recent gifts to the Univcisity have included, 
in buildings, the Morloy Laboratoiy of Cliem- 
islry and Geology, the Amnsa Stone Memorial 
Chapel, the Flora Stone Mather Memorial 
Building, nnd, in funds, 5100,000 for establish¬ 
ing the chair of pallllcnl science, $75,000 ad a 
foundation for the chair of sociology, S500,000 
for additional instruction and Tor raising salaries 
in the Midprgin.dufl.to colleges, 3200,000 for 
establishing tho chair of expelimental mutlichio 
in tlic medical school, and §1,000,000 for addi¬ 
tional endowment for the medical school 
The giouuilfl, buildings, and uqmpmeiiL of Uni 
University aie now valued nt about S3,500,000 
The endowment funds total abnuL S3,500,000. 

The opportunities for genet al and special 
Btuning include a series of combiwell covnscs. 
Thu arh-metlical course inquires flu von years 
Thu aits-law course is combined in six years. 
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By special. arrangement between Western 
Reger vc University and Cage School of Applied 
Science, students may complete the combined 
course in n total of five years, receiving tlio 
degrees of A B and B 8. 

The Uni verm Ly aerves nlso an outside con¬ 
stituency. Ill a deb Lion to special lectures 
given at the* UrmciViiLy free public lectures 
and extension courses are given Through 
certain dopartmenta the University is seeking 
to aid in the solution of municipal, sLato, and 
national problems, 

Tiie faculties find other officers numbered, 
in 11311—1012, 212 persons. The student body 
numbered 11100. The Univoisity is on the 
Carnegie Foundation list of accepted iimtitu- 
Lions, and is a member of Lho College Entrance 
Examination Boai d. Charles Franklin Thwing, 
Lb D , has been president since 1800, 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA, PITTSBURGH, PA, — Sea Pitts- 
Dunaii, Univuiihitv of 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE, WESTFIELD, 
ILL — A coeducftlioiial institution, founded in 
1805 under Lho auspices of the United Bicthvcn 
Church Besides lho college, nn academy, and 
schools of music, commerce, mid finance nro 
m am Lai ned. The entrance requirements aro 
sixteen wills, The college confers the degrees 
of A.B., II.S., and 13 ti.D, (bachelor of scientific 
dwindles). The enrollment or collegiate 
students in 1010-1011 was sixty-four The 
faculty consists of Lon mombcis 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR WOMEN), 
— See London, Uniyuhbity ok, 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, FULTON, 
MO. — Founded in 1840 ns ITulton College, 
the present title being adopted in 185.1 The 
college is under Hie auspices, of the Presby¬ 
terian Church of Missonii. An academy is 
maintained in addition Lo Lite college. .Fifteen 
units of high school wink are required for 
enhance The riegico of B.A, is conferred by 
the college, and curtain courses arc recognized 
for Lho purpose of the state teachers' certifi¬ 
cate, The cm aliment of collegiate students 
in 1910-1911 wns 07, There is a faculty of 
thirteen mcmbcis. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, NEW 
WILMINGTON, PA, —A coeducational in¬ 
stitution, duirleiecl ill 1852 as the Westminster 
Collegiate Institute, Tho present title was 
obLuined by charter in 1897. The college is 
under ilui control of Lho United PrcsbyLeiian 
flymuto uf Uu> West wml of Pittsburgh Prepar¬ 
atory, collegiate, music, ami ait departments 
are maintuined. The nn trance icqunemcnta aro 
fifteen units of high Heliool work. The degrees 
of A.B , B.8., PJi.B., unci A M aro conferred, 
The enrollment m 1012-1013 in the collegiate 


department was about 220. The faculty consists 
of twenty-live members, 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, or ST 
PETERS COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER, 
ENGLAND, — One of the nine great Public 
Schools (i/u) of England The eaily history 
of the school is buried in obscunty Though it 
cannot be affirmed with certainty, it may bo 
that tho founding of the school was contem- 
poiancouB with Lho establishment of West¬ 
minster Abbey While it is possible that some 
sort of school may have been attached to the 
Abbey, nothing UQfinito is known until 1540, 
when Henry VIII changed the monastery to 
a college of secular canons and provided for 
two innstcra and forty scholars, This school 
continued until iLg ref emulation in 1560 by 
Queen Elizabeth Among its masters were 
Alexander Nowell, who wrote a catechism and 
introduced the plays of Terence into the school 
to purify the Latin in use there, and Nicholas 
Udal, famous as the ftuthoi of the first English 
play and ns the flogging master of Eton 
Elizabeth refounded the school in 1560 and 
provided for two musters and forty scholars, 
The interest of the Queen was marked by her 
mterfeience in the election of acholms (known 
ns (keen's schoiftra), and in appointing a lay 
headmaster. By the h dilutes the annual 
salary of the headmaster was fixed at £12, tind 
then £20, with £1 10s. for his gown and 
£0 Is, S d for commons, and for the second 
master at £7 Gs. for aalaiy, 135 4 d foi lug 
gown, and £0 Is. 8rf for commons Tho 
headmaster was to be appointed by tho Dean 
of Christ Church College, Oxford! and the 
Muster of TriniLy College, Cambmlgo, wiLh 
the approval of the Dean of Westminster 
Abbey The Queen's scholars had to be 
boarders and bad to be in school a year beforo 
they were eligible for a scholarship. Town 
boys, as distinguished from tho scliolais, woro 
also admitted and a fow (pensioners) boarded 
at Lhc school, Since Lho number increased 
without provision being made for extra 
teachers, tutors were appointed to look after 
the scholars and pensioners. The school was 
connected with the universities by the estab¬ 
lishment of threescholaiships at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and lliicc at Trinity, Cambridge 
Pupils were not admitted to the school unless 
they were eight years of age ancl had a knowl¬ 
edge of xvi iLing and elementary grammar. 
The curriculum was modeled in general on 
that of Eton with a greater amount of Greek, 
begun earlier in the school, which was divided 
into seven founs, Beforo additional teachers 
could be appointed some of the older bo 3 r s 
wore put ji) charge of the lower classes; and 
in Lime, at Lhc end of tho century, their place 
wns Laken by an usher. As in many other 
schools of the lime, a Latin play was given 
annually, but unlike other schools, West¬ 
minster has retained this feature to the present. 
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Wliilc no restrictions were pi need upon, the 
appomLmenb of the hoadmaatcr, the practice, 
so common in ninny schools, of appointing mi 
nlumnus began in 1599 find continued -for two 
centuries. The first headmnatei of note wns 
Lambert Ok balilest on who encouraged the 
study of English, Cowley being a product of 
liis time, and taught gcogiftphy for onr hour in 
the week dui mg the summer Os lull den Lon 
was succeeded in 1040 by LJic famous Ilichaid 
Busby (q u ), who joined the school as second 
master m 1038 ( survived the difficulties of 
the Civil Wat, and weathered the roilriativu 
political and religious measures until 1005, 
In 1G49 the control of the Chapter \vns annulled 
and an aot of Parliament was passed to pro¬ 
vide for the separate government and main¬ 
tenance of the school. Busby, while known 
mainly for the ubo of the rod, wns uRtrong 
headmaster and an earnest teacher, Undo 
his supervision Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and 
English grammars were specially written for 
the school, geometry and arithmetic) wcic 
introduced for Lhoae who had a taste for them; 
and for a time two hours a week weic 
given to music Thioughout this century 
the school records arc remarkable for the num¬ 
ber of grout divines there Gducaled. Dining 
the period immediately following, the school 
was as notablo for the number of piominont 
political leaders among its alumni Through¬ 
out the century the number of pupils increased 
rapidly. New buildings were added, and Lc 
provide accommodations dames 1 houses were 
established in the neighborhood of the school 
during the hcndmaslorsliip of Rabcit Fioind, 
when Lhere wero 400 boys in the school. 
Under John Nicoll, Fieind'fl successor (1733- 
1753), it seemed almost ns d a new cram edu¬ 
cation was to begin, for the iod was replaced 
by confidence and trust, care was taken of 
the religious education, and tho Bchool oon- 
tinned to bo preeminent in scholaiships In 
1750 cricket wns introduced into the school, and 
the first Eton-Wc&lminBtar match took place 
in 1790. Ill the second hall of the eighteenth 
century Lite noble patronage gradually began 
to fall away, different educational ideals wcio 
springing up, and new schools wero being 
established. But efforts were made to inlio- 
duce some reforms. Thus under William 
'Vincent (1708-1802) elementary science and 
mat hematics with calligraphy and arithmetic 
were taught on half holidays, But the school 
declined withal, and at the beginning of the 
Inst century there were less than 100 boya in 
ihc school. In n largo momuro the Chapter 
was to blame, not only was there an utter 
neglect of the needs of the school, buL funds 
which rightly belonged to it wcio diverLed to 
other purposes. But the lovivnl and reforms 
which were going on in all other English schools 
did not fail to have their effect on Westminster 
In 1840 Ilcmy George Liddell was appointed 
headmaster and in nine years iaiscd the niim- 


bcis from 90 to M0. (School discipline was 
restored and better masters wore employed, 
At the Hama Lime the Dmi of \Yc.i limns ter 
was ftcLivc in putting the school buildings 
into better repair. Under Liddell's successor, 
Chav lea tiiodnck Scott (IS 55-1883), the school 
ngum reached its position among the leading 
fichoola of the laud. New buildings were 
cicatcd and better classroom accommodation 
was provided As a ic‘sulL of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission the Chapter was corn- 
polled to provide inoie mlequaLc funds, and by 
Lite Public Schools Act (J 808) a now governing 
body was appointed. With tlm provision of 
more apace, moro money and a now governing 
body the oehuol rapidly forged ahead 

By Lho Public Schools Act of J 808 Ihc school 
was made independent of the Chapter in ila 
finances ami was put into possession of Ub own 
buildings mid ri ouiuls, which weie vested in a 
new governing body. The cuntioiling voice waa 
thug wiLhdiawu from the Chapter. Proposal 
were made at this period to icnmvc the school 
fiom London, but werr never earned tluough. 
Dr, .ScoLL mn succeeded in J8N3 by Dr. William 
Guidon Rutherford who ruined in 1001, when 
Dr James (low was appointed. The school num¬ 
bers 300 boys, a poition of whom are hoarders. 
The classes me small and are divided into 
classical and modern sides. .Since ila revival Die 
school hnu established ils claim to innk among 
the leadwiR English public echoola. 

References: — 

A thy, 11 IVca/Jainsfcr (L niirl 1 nn, 1002) 

H ah (JEM) nt. S Annate of \\ r uumn^ctSchool (London, 
I0l)H) 

Sllolif., W, T IFwfniiristrr (London, 10J0) 

WESTON; EDWARD PATSON (IBID- 
1879).—State superintendent of schools; 
ginduaLed from Howdoln College in 1839 
Ho was principal of academics at Lewiston and 
Goilmm. Me : state superintendent of Maine; 
principal of the Abbot School at Farmington, 
and princiml of secondary achools in Illinois, 
For several years ho was editor of the Maine 
Teacher, W. S M. 

WEYMOUTH COLLEGE, ENGLAND.— 
Sec College, English; Grammar Schools; 
Pudlic Schools. 

WHEATON COLLEGE, WHEATON, 
ILL — A cocducftlioiml institution opened in 
1S54. An academy, a college, n ooiiBorvntory 
of music, and schools of commercial art and 
domestic science are maintained, Tho 
entrance reqimomftiilH arc fifteen units. The 
college grants the degico of A 11. Tho cnroll- 
mont of Btiulcntfl of collcgialo grado hi 11) 11— 
1012 was 83; and the academy attendance U5. 
Tho faculty consists of twenty members, 

V/HEELOCK, ELEAZAR (1711-1770).— 
Founder and first president of Dartmouth 
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College; was graduated from Yale* in 1733, of mmoialogy. In 1841 he became Master of 
eLudied divinity, and was pastor of a church Trinity and was regarded as the best master 
at Lebanon f Conn,, Tor Unity-five yeais. He since Bentley, In 1837 lie published his 
oiganizcd a school in his family for the eduen- History of the Inductive Sciences, followed in 
lion of youths who wished to prepare for the 1810 by Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences 

ministry By 1762 he had twenty students In 1837 also came lua Principles of English 

under lus tuition, mostly Amenean Indiana University Education t in which was ropnnlccl 
It was known as Mooi’h Charity Snliaol — Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics as Pari 

Josiah Moor, a Lebanon funner, having given of a Liberal Education (1835) Of a Liberal 

his house and two nines of land for the use of Education in Genoa^ and with Particular 
the school. Olio of the students, rind after- Reference to the Leading Studies in the Umver- 
wards associate Loarhor, was Samuel Occam fnly of Cambridge appeared in 1845, reprinted 
(7 u), a Mohican Indian, who distinguished in 1850 with an additional part on the recent 
himsolr as ft tcaclici and preacher, changes at Cambridge and in 1852 with a third 

Dr Whcclock derided to culm go his school part dealing with Iho revised statutes for 
mul sent Samuel Occum and NaLhaiucl Wlut- Tiinily, issued in 1847 In 1848 Whewcll 
nkci to England to solicit funds. The Eail brought about the cication of the Moral 
of Dartmouth became the chairman of an on- Science Tripos and the Natural Science Tripos, 
dowment fund foi the Indian missionary col- which, however, were not recognized for 
lege and ten thousand pounds weic raised degrees till 1800 On the question of univer- 
The inBtiluLion was removed to Dresden (now sity reform, to which he had devoted himself 
Lebanon)i N.II , in 1770, whcio n huge landed Tar thirLy years, he felt that effective reform 
endowment was offered to the new institution could take place only from within. Ilia 
by John Wentworth, thn royal governor of docliinc of " internal reform " and independ- 
New Hampshire lie remained at the head of cnee fiom state interfcicnce led to the prog- 
the college until his death in 1770 His ross of Cambiidgc, and indirectly of Oxford 
publications include Narrative of the Indian To this end ho sat on Lhc syndicate appointed 
Chanty School at Lebanon (1702) W. H. M. to icviso the university statutes (1849-1851) 
See Dahtmoutk College Amid all Ids public activity lie still found Lime 

for apparently endless anginal research IBs 
WHEELOCK, JOHN (1754-1817) —See- book Of the Phnahty oJ Worlds maintaining 
oiul president of Dailmouth College and son that one world alone is inhabited, appeared in 
of Elcazm WUeeloek (fj.v), Live foundei mul 1851, and in 1854 lie published two brilliant 
first president of the college Ho ntudied at woiks on education On the Material Aids of 
Yale College aiul was graduated in llio (irsl .Education, and On the Influence of Science 
class at Dartmouth in 1771. He became a upon Intellectual Education In all he produced 
tuloi in the college tlm next year, and with foity-tluce works bchidesinnumcrnblc memoira 
tho outbreak of the Revolutionary War ho on mathematics, science, and philosophy, 
joined the Continental amiy and rose to tho Among his latest olToils for Cambridge and 
rank of colonel Upon Lho death of liis father Trinity was ln.s gift of land and buildings worth 
in 1770, lie succeeded him as picaulcnt of X 100,000 for the establishment of acholaiships 
Dartmouth, which position ho held for thirty- (tho Who well Sc holm ships) at Tiinily, 
six years. Ills publications include Sketches Whewcll'a labors in the diiection or new 
of the Ilhlmy of Dailmouth College (1815). educational methods, in tho exacting work of 

W. S M. educational administration, and lastly as an 

See Dahtmoutii College educational theorist place him among the fiist 

of English educationalists Ills work On 
WHEWELL, WILLIAM (1794-1800) — the Principles of English University .Education 
English scholai and cducaLoi, the son of a (1837) falls into tlucc cliapteia oi sections: 
mastei carpenter at Lancaster He was (1) of the subjects of university teaching; 
educated aL the Blue School and tho Giaminnr (2) of dircoL and indirect teaching; (3) of 
School, Lancastoi, and later (1810) at the discipline In the Hist chapter hediaLinguiahea 
Ilaveialmm Grammar School, whence he passed between speculative and practical teaching, 
to Trimly Coll ego, Cambridge, m 1812 In vw,, teaching \\\ which the pupil has not or 

1815 ho was second wrangler and in 1817 be- has nil active pmb Lo play. Practical ccluca- 

came fellow of Trinity and assistant liiLor in lion, Whewcll holds, is the boLlci instrument 

tho following yem. lie at uncc joined the 11 for tlmL kind of culture on which ctviliza- 

lnovement to raise the wlamhud of university Lion depends, n a position winch lie nupnorLa 

education, IIo Lurned lo tho now imidyUi'id b\ r apt hisLonciil lllustraLicniB, c.p. Lhe decay 

methods in inathcnmLicH nnd introduced new which followed Lho return to Lhe speculative 

school and univeisiLy toxLboakfl, and Look by the medieval universities. AL tho same 

with Aiiy a pail in the awakening of Cam- liinu "(Reek and Lnlm arc peculiar ( and 

biidgc mathamalics lie was elected a Fellow indispensable elements of a liberal education 

of Lhe Iloyal Society in 1K20, was ordained in With their diaappearance, oui past and all 

1825, and m 1H2G became) Lho fir^L piofcssor tlmL it mcana disappears. But classical ancl 
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mathematical studies must be combined as 
subjects of university teaolung. Scicnco can¬ 
not replace mathematics, but science connects 
the mind with the futuic ns much as ancient 
literature connects it with the past, ami 
therefore " some insight into the progressive 
sciences is an essential part pf a liberal educa¬ 
tion in any large sense of the term." Undor 
"direct and indirect leaching n Who well 
discusses the growing disposition H to conduct 
our education almost ontnciy by examinations 
(ie, indirect teaching) and to consider the 
lectures given in the colleges as useful only in 
proportion aa they prepare the student for 
success in examinations ” 'VYhowoll had no 
sympathy with indirect teaching instead or 
that relationship bofcwcen a pupil and tlm sub¬ 
ject which is personal, willing, and direct 
" Examinations are a means not an end . , , 
a sound and liberal cultivation of the faculties 
ia the object at which we ought to nim, ,J In 
the chapter on discipline Wlicwcll deals with 
the value of college and university life and the 
corporate opinion ns a training for the life of 
the greater world, The later woik 0/ a 
Liberal Education in General (18*15) deals in 
greater detail with the subjects and methods 
of university teaching, The address, delivered 
at an Educational Exhibition on July 10, 1854, 
On the Material Aids of Education deals with 
education " as the moans of a general humnn 
culture " and defines education as ff the pro¬ 
cess of making individual men participators 
in the boat Attainments of the human in mil in 
general, namely, in that winch is most rational, 
tmo, beautiful, and good 11 Foi rationality 
language is necessary, and in this respect Ilia 
material aids are books; for truth the tiuths 
of scicnco must stand among Lho means of 
teaching, lor boauly we turn to litcratiuo or 
music or the othei arts; for goodness we have 
to look to the ideal in an nnd that moral and 
religious training which ia the mater ml means 
of education on then side The lecLuie On 
file Influence of the History of Science upon 
Intellectual Education was reprinted in a volume 
entitled Lectures on Education (1854) anil is 
also included in Modern Culture, a collection of 
essays edited by E. L Youtimns (New York, 
1800) J IS. G de M. 

See Camuridqe University, 

Refnrencs: —- 

Dictionary of National Biogmphu 

WHITBREAD, SAMUEL (1768-1815). 
— English politician, born at Smdington, 
Bcdfordslme lie was sent to Eton and Intei 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, and St, 
John's College, Cambridge, whero he look his 
B.A, m 1784. After a foreign tour of several 
years he returned to England and devoted 
himself to politics As a member of the 
House of Commons he proved a ationg oppo¬ 
nent of all kinds of oppression and abuses, 
lie favored the emancipation of tho negro, 


the extension of religious and civil rights, 
and tho establishment of national education, 
In 1807 ho brought foiward "A bill for Lho 
promoting and encouragement of industry 
among the laboming chuHi'a of the community, 
and for the effectual relief and regulation of 
tho criminal and neccaailouH poor 11 Tho bill 
contained several monnures of relief When 
this bill was abandoned, Whitbread brought 
in some of the clauses as bopnruiu IjiIIb, one ot 
these including tho compulsoiy rstitblishmenb 
of parochial wchocU wmwo Urn child) en of 
parents ton poor Lo pay for thou* education 
could attend for two years between tin* ages of 
seven and fourteen. The lnugiHUateu were 
to provide tho fichoo! buildings and appoint 
teachers, while the supervision was to be in Lho 
hands of the parson. Occupieia of land anil 
buildings were to be taxed to inniulniu the 
schools. Tho bill met with oonauktable oppo¬ 
sition both on the giouiul of cost and Lho general 
opposition to lho education of the lower classes 
lest they should become dissatisfied with Llicir 
lot It is intonating to notin' llmt Whitbread 
advocated the use of the lnoniLoruil flyalom 
M by winch the oi)jccL of leaniniR must be 
infallibly attained with expedition nnd cheap¬ 
ness nail holding out the fairest prospect of 
utility to mankind " Whitbread's bill was 
only the forcninner of ninny pioposals which 
rmally culminated in lho act of 1870, 

iSco England, Education in, 

References : — 

Z)ic(i<uuir|/ of National IiioaraphU> 

MoNTMrmhNov, J E G, nn .S’fnfc J rite na\i ion in 
Enohsh Education (C , unilindnn p 11)012 ) 

WHITE, EMERSON ELBRIDGE (1820- 
1902).—School superintendent; eduoated in Llio 
schools of Ohio and at Cleveland University, 
lie was principal of sduiuly m Cleveland, super¬ 
intendent of schools at Portsmouth; staLo 
superintendent of public instruction in Ohio; 
president of Pinduo Univoiaity, and sunerin- 
tendcnl oi the schools of Cincinnati, lie was 
one of the organizers of tho Nntional Education 
Association and its pi csident in 1872 IIjs pub¬ 
lications includo a sonca of school anLhmeLicy, 
Elements of Pedagogy, School Management, Art 
of Teaching i mul Promotions and Examinations 
m Graded Schools. lie wns ediLor of the Ohio 
Educational Monthly from 1801 Lo 1870 and tho 
National Teacher from 1870 to 1B75, lie nlso 
contributed many papers on educational sub¬ 
jects Lo llic proceedings of educational associa¬ 
tions and school journals* W. 3 M. 

WHITGIFT, JOHN (c. 1530-1001), 

— Aiohbialiop or Canterbury, born at Great 
Grimbby and oduon tucl at 9l. Anthony 'a 
S chool, London, and at Pembroke) Hall, 
Cambridge, lie was graduated B.A in 1G53— 
1554 and took holy onleis in 1500. Ilia 
power ua a preacher soon a time Led attention, 
and lie gamed both academic nnd ecclcainatical 
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WHITMAN rOJJ/KCK 


WHOOPING COUGH 


nrcrermcnl H<* Wiih {i ' r rt ^ v>Tl h,ur lim ‘ ,u ' r 
Er Pembroke Hall, «uh 1 in Hi- h-him* J'^r wiih 
dcoLcil to a Himilnr ihihiIivpii ul Imuly l ■■lli'W 
Iu 1570 he became vuc-ihaiin llur nml wtiih 

inBlrumcniuliii bringing nbrnil UiriJifriilnrUie 
CftlvinjaLu mid Ibe dnuuimlnni <'f tbf Anglumi 
riitircli He win mm of the ihM |irnm.ih of 
the new HluUiU’H (157(1) iif Caiiibiulfu- Omver- 
eiLv (nu) which were iiitrndnl In oonrnilriili’ 
academic pimer in n tvw Iuiii-Im hi 1571)- 
1577 WlulRif t liiTiuiH* HihIiuip of AS ori f nlor, 
ami in IfifCi ArrliliiMinp of Cviiili'rhury Ho 

waH (l great feviinli* willi l^u. MimlirlU, 

ft ,ul her MrungeHl fmp|mrl< r in Mu* pulley of 
■coimiiK religious unifnriniiv In lri'i;, ho 
founded ul (hnyilun n lmspilul in dn uh il In Mm 
Holy Trinity mill u free i\r ]mol for u wurdini, 
ficlioohiULHler, ami at haul Uc-nlj pour nun 
nml women. The fuiiiidnlniji in hum iuuiti- 
Ifimril, and unhides llm hospital, vmli ihirly- 
nino poor pernmiH, nml Uwi hrlumh, Hu* Wliil- 
rn[L Grammar School with \ :k"i hoy ti f l lo in Urn 
preparatory Hclioul), ciml llio Whiljpfl Middlo 
School with 210 boys 
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WHITMAN COLLEGE, WALLA WALLA. 
WASH. - A ['onluculioniil ni^l iLulimi fnundnl 
jih Wliilnuui Seminary in 1H-V) in nirinury of 

MumiH Whitman, M .. of Urn early 

liiiHsiniturien went of Liu* lLorhics Work was 
begun in 1800 Tlio ndlrgiuLe churler wiih 
obtained in 1882 Tim entinuco minimimnlH 
aro bixLitii iiiiiln of work, Humiliunrale 
degrees in nrta, wienre, uml mume urn eon- 
fcrml The enrollment in llMM Hill was 
241 The family nm-ihln of twenly-ei^hl 
nicmherrt. A coiihervutnry id mmdeirt minuted 
on a honurulc pur l of Mm eumiiUH, but is not nn 
integral portion of tin* college 


WHITNEY, WILLIAM DWIGHT (1827- 
1801). — PliUuhiKitL nml textbook nullmr; 
graduated from Williams College in LH15. 
lie Hiibsetpumlly studied ul Yule College and 
the univcrHiticH rif llerlin uml Tubingen. lie 
was professor i\l Yule from 1851 to 1801. 
Ilin publications include f/cnnrm ftcmlcr 
(1800), LangutiQC find the Study of LtuiQuagcu 


I a jc and 


Anfllh/i Cm mm nr (1877) (1875), 

11870), /■Vrnrft Grimmar (lR^ G \ au l vl “ r 
>W nremi oj the Co/ii?i , n P}J i ,f ori!f 

VutUyc (1KS5J He wan joint iEft 5 W }} l ™ m8 
fee-or Udgrou of ('wm/jcncfions n }^ lor Wlt } E ro ’ 
h.h Ihclimitirit (1877), tllul ^ 

papern on philological Huh lcc ^ ubll ^ c ^ ^ ny 

WHITWORTH COLLEGE TArnf^A 
WASH A fimdueiUional J AC0MA; 
pnralcrl »h Suimmr Academy jnVftflTaniens 
winlworlli College m ibdo y tV • 

lil.ik.ilinn.il nil iM-ttilwny, O0)Ve nlu ,"e h o 0 “ 

, n 1 i :. r 2 41on ' r id 

,V w r .. T 111 ^ arp oqmvalem to 

V l k | II M nro'n 8 * } n ° ' . TllC of 

A H nml l».S. nre conferred |w the colicee 

I lu re in n fncully or twenty numbers nu lt 
I'lHo'in'n *' Bl - u J l 1 cnls ot collegin e innk in 

19l2-H)i:i wuh nghly-ono. 

WIIOOPING COUGH (PERTUSSIS).— 
\\ lumping cl,l| Kh' a senous conUgious 
diseiuc Minn gilt lo he due to IlordcL p a bucillua 
lhrnn investigalwns indicate that the locus 
of the mfcTlimi u around th c c ilm of the 
cpilhrlml ('H1 h at Lhc lop or ih D trnchcn The 
HVniploins me a anaNmodic strniiimg couch 
pjiJiniclnizcil at a lj L tC5r penod f pcrlmps from 
tin 1 truth tit the hirliclh day by whoop or 
yoimling nr noth. I lie pciioil G f incubation is 
from -ix lo fourteen day H| and the couch is 
likely tu IuhL homo wix wccIch or more The pre- 
vuiling opinion is apt to be that whooping cough 
ih notneruiiiHpftiUi jnsomo jjIrcch children ill wiLli 
Min diHHiHC nre perrnittcd lo continue in school. 
HimiMlra, however, uulieiUo Ihntit moflonfnlal 
nml tliul thc morlnuty in the early years of Ido 
Ih uh grrut as that from diphtheria, scurlcfc 
fever, nr meaulcs, or gicater. MosL of the cases 
occur ill the early years of life In 1008, for 
Lhc legisLration area in Llm United RLutos, the 
den ih rule for whooping cough wuh eleven per 
one hundred llioiinand, ami Lhc total number 
of dculliH repoited from the disease, 40G9. 
An extended study for fifteen years in the city 
of llrllmij Switzerland, gives the following 
table based ou 2703 cases, which shows the 
incidence of morbidity and mortality according 
to age. 


MOlllUm rv ^^1) MlinTU.ITV P‘nOM WUOOI’INQ COUGH ACCORDING TO AQE 
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The diHuano hcciiih to he usiially spread by hy them and perhaps by other animals Di. 
contact, lull experiments lmvo shown that oats Mnlmert hns repor ca good results from liiocu- 
inuy eoiilrncL the disease, undil may be spread laling Infnnlfl sun i g irom whooping cough 
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with oulumiy cowpox vaccine As tho kinc- 
pox develops, the cough subsides, and dis¬ 
appears altogether in fourteen days. This 
method is recommended by him as of double 
value, — immunization against smallpox and 
the euro ol whooping cough, Almost innu¬ 
merable remedies have been proposed, but 
iihero is no generally recognized specific. 

It ia important to emphasize the danger from 
this disease in the early years of life, In 
aorne quarters it is 110 b included among tho 
list of contagious diseases for which childion 
aro excluded from school. It should, hawovci. 
be ranked with scarlet fever and measles, and 
a record should be kept of all children who 
have not had the disease, and the same pro- 
atuitions taken in tho ease of measles should 
be adopted, Parents should be noLified. 
children should be excluded from school, and 
should not be permitted to retuin until tho 
cough, at least the ohaiactcriBbio ivhoop, lma 
disappeared, In a kindergarten or elementary 
grade it probably is better to close the school 
when the first ease appears, if a considerable 
number of the ohildron are susceptible, 

The period of quarantine is (sometimes 
given as forty-two days from the beginning of 
the whooping, 01 more if the spasmodic cough 
continues, or less if tlioio is iceovcry. Dr. 
Ilermnnn gives the pci iod o[ isolation as twonty- 
one days for mild cases, fifty-six days foi 
severe eases The disease is seldom if ever 
earned by a third person Members of tho 
family who have had the disease arc not usually 
excluded. W II B. 

See Meabi.es; Contagious Disbabeb; Ex¬ 
clusion from School; Medical Inspection. 

Reforence 1 «— 

Haa Uig IuuvUukAb on tho cUfiCQsca of children and Lhc 
recent fib* of tho Jnhrbuch /llr Kindcrl\cilKundc 

WICHERN, JOHANNES HEINRICH 
(1808-1881) —Ton ruler of the Rauhe Hems 
lq o.) and of the “ Inner Mission , 11 and leader 
in many forms of philanEhiopic woik. Born 
find educated at Hamburg, lie studied at 
Gottingen and Berlin Ho became director of 
a free Sunday school at Hamburg in 1832, 
and founded tho Rauhe Ilaus (qv) and tho 
institution for training the " brotheis M or 
social woikors in 1833 In 181S lie published 
a Memorial to the German Nation ns a result of 
which a committee was Tormed at the Evan¬ 
gelical Kirckcniag , and organized the Inner 
Mission ( Central-Aus&chuss Jilr die Inncro 
Mission der dcidsc/ie 7 i Evanyehschen Kirche) 
In connection with this movement societies 
have been formed throughout the country to 
meet local needs ns they aviso. The general 
society maintains Houses or Biothois and 
Sisters (Lrruning schools for philanthropic 
work), n number of lodging houses; Sunday 
schools; schools for the care of child ion; 
asylums for fallen women, houses foi the sick, 
day luugeries; boys' clubs, and laboi bureaus, 


etc. Through the Mission an evangelical 
movement 1ms been started among university 
students to promote Christian life The 
organ oC the Misfiion is the Fhcflcnde RtaUer 
ana dem Rauhen J/fiuac, established by 
Wichein, In 184S Wichcrn was called by the 
Prussian govornmenb to take charge of 10,000 
orphans left «\ Upper Silesia na a result of n 
typhus epidemic lie visited many reform 
institutions in Germany and founded many 
philanthropic societies In 1851 he was re¬ 
quested by Lhc government to offer sugges¬ 
tions for prison reform. In 1857 ho wns ap¬ 
pointed a mcinbci of the Higher Ecclosinsticnl 
Council In 1800, and again 1870-1871, lie was 
interested in oi gam zing societies to caie for Lhc 
aick nn^J wounded soldicia. Ill 1872 he re¬ 
turned to the duration of the Uauhe Ilaits , but 
only for one year. lie died in 1881 at Ham¬ 
burg. 

Bee Rauhe IIaub. 

References ? — 

Oluknueiiq, J J II lYi rAcra, serin Leben uad TVirH.cn, 
(Iliunliura, lfiR*l-lHfcJ7 ) 

WinibRN. J I) J, // Wichern tmd die HrttdcronstaU 
lies Rauhen Ravves, (Hamburg, 1B02 ) 

WICKERSHAM, JAMES PYLE (1825- 
1831). —■ SLlvLu supcimlcndcnt of public in¬ 
struction; bom in Nowlin Township, Chester 
Co., Pa. March 5, 1825. He was educated 
in the district schools and at the Unionvillc 
Academy. He taught in the duiliiob schools 
of Pennsylvania; was principal or the academy 
at Marietta; \yhb superintendent of the scIiooIh 
of Lancaster county, and oiganizcd a training 
class for IcachcrH which, in 1855, became Lho 
State Normal Scliool rL Milleruvillc, Pa lie 
was principal of Lins school — the first in 
Pennsylvania— from 1855 lo 1802, Dining the 
Civil War lie Taised a regiment of tench era 
from Lancaster county, which ho commanded 
lie was state superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion of Pennsylvania from 1800 Lo 1881, nnd 
inaugurated a number of important reforms 

Mr, Wickersham was one of the oignnizcrfl of 
tho Pennsylvania Teachers' Association in 
1852 nnd its president in 1865. He ediLed for 
tea years the Pennsylvania School Journal , to 
winch he contribulcd many articles Ilis 
other public all ona include School Economy 
(1804) and Methods of Instruction (1805) 
The InbLcr was translated into French, Spanish, 
and Japanese Ilia Ilislory of Education in 
Pennsylvania (Lancaster, 1880) ia probably 
the besL Btntc his Lory of c ducal ion yet written. 
He died at Lancaster March 2, 1891 

W S M, 

Sen FknnhyFivania, Statu of. 

WIDMAN, JOHANN. — A loading teacher 
of mathematics at Lho close of the fifteenth 
cenluiy. lie was born aL Egor, in Bohemia, 
c, 1460 Ho studied at Leipzig (1480-1480), 
devoting himself to mathematics and medicine. 
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Ho wrote on medicine (1407) and Arithmetic aiicc.” He " was dcatmed for business, and 
lie may have been the fust to lecture on nlgebi a served the usual apprenticeship to become 
at Leipzig, since an old Dresden mail u tan lpt qualified for it, and also continued in it for a 
haa this note '(inure liodio lioia Becmida short period on his "own account" "Even 
post bermonem alque Baccelnurcorum celc- at tlua time the thought ever haunted” him 
orcifca disputationc Magistcr Jo W Do Eg, ” as to what should be done for young childien. 
Aporisinala et Regular Algobre lcaumnturus At length the germ was developed in one of tlio 
pio hora atque loco coiiuciikuiLl cum nudeturis Sunday schools/' wlieio the pupils wlio " knew 
concord abi fc ” Widinnn probably wrote an little ot noLliing” wore committed to Ins enro. 
Algontfmus lincahs (c, 14S8) and certainly Having made the acquaintance of James 
wrote the Ihhcnnd Vnd hiipsch Rcchnung vff Buchanan (i 7 y ), he used to visit his school at 
alien kuuffmanschaffte 11 (1480), The latter Westminster. Theic he came under the notice 
woik went through five editions. D. 13. H of Joseph Wilson, by whom he was risked to take 

clmrgc of a similar bchool (opened on July 24, 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY, WILBER- 1820) in Quaker Street, Spitalficlde, 

FORCE, O.—A school for ncgio youLh Experience there soon led Wilderepin to make 
situated nenr Xenia, Ohio It is the final certain innovations Ila used the playground 
outgrowth of Lhe first oiganizcd effort in this not only ns a place for recreation and physical 
countiy for the education of the race, begun exercises, but as n place of mental and moral 
near Columbus, Ohio, in 1847 by the African training; ho invented the gallery, which 1ms 
McLliodist Episcopal Church This effort not long disappeared, nnd Lhe Anthmcticon, 
was finally mcigcd with llm University in 1S63, which still exists as the ball frame, but while 
which has opened in 1850 under lhe M.E. he introduced Borne new methods, lie did not 
Church Dr Rioliard Rust, late Secretary of discover any new principles, his infant school 
the Freedman’s Aid Society, was its first was in every essential respect a small copy of 
president. It comprises three schools: col- the school for older children In 1823 he 
lego, theological seminary, nnd a normal aiul published hib first book— On the Importance 
industrial department .supported by the state, of Educating lhe ]nfa?il ChiUhcn of the Poor 
with a mililaiy dcpaitment supported by the Ting probably helped to prcpaic the way for 
United SLaLcs government It now has 350 the institution m 1824 of the Infnnt School 
acres of land, twenty-four buildings, brick and Society, and certainly helped to procure the 
frame, including ten laige halls, dormitories, and author’s engagement as its "agent” For 
libraiy. farmhouses, teachers’ cottages, and some years he was employed ” m different 
power Iiouao. The plant is valued nt $100,000, parts of the kingdom to open schools and to 
Over 000Q youth have received training here, give practiced mstrucliona to the persona 
and over 1000 have giaduatcd, The nistU appointed to manage them.” and after tho 
tutiou h«fl thirty-two teaclins, a dozen tutors, dissolution of the society lie continued his 
and an averago of 400 students drawn from missionary journeys on Ins own account. In 
all slates and from abroad. IL hag built 1829 he visaed Scotland at (.be invitation of 
up an exceptional race community about it David SLow {q.v) and in 1830 he received 
whore the greatest inspiration is found to n government appointment ns master of the 
right living and success W. B. S. Central Model School in Dublin. In. 1841 

lie resigned and returned to England, In 
WILBUR, HARVEY BACKUS (1820-1803). 1845 ho was granted a Civil List pension 

— First principal of tho New York School foi of £100 a year, and in Jfi-17 he waa picscntcd 
Feeble-Minded Children, was graduated from with lps portrait, painted by J II Herbert. 
Amherst College in 1838 and the Beikahhc II A, Monckton Millies (afterwards Lord 
Medical Institution in 1S42 Author of nu- Houghton), and Charles Dickens taking part 
morons papers on the cducnLion of feeble- in tho ceremony lie died on March 10 , 
minded children and 77ie Object System of 1850, and was buried nt Thornes, a suburb 
Instruction, as pursued in the Schools of Oswego of Wakefield 

(g,u) W. S. M, Wilderspin developed the infant school and 

made it papulai. nnd if ho did not manifest 
WILDERSPIN, SAMUEL (c 1792-18C0).— any striking originality as an inventor, he 
English educator, bom nt Ilornsey, not then ab- rendered very valuable services hb a missionary, 
sorbed into London, Ife speaks of spending Besides the wor/c cited above (called m subsc- 
mueh of his infancy M in the beauLiful fields and quant editions Infant Education and jfVic 
wild copses” about hia home and on the "soli- Infant System) Wilders pm wrote Early Disci- 
tary banks of the New River,” "UnfoiLu- pline Illustrated and (in collaboration with his 
natcly, through vory nceuliar eh cuim Lances " son-in-law, T, J Teinngton) A Manual for 
(which aronob specified), ho wan "removed horn the Religious and Moral Instruction of Young 
the immediate caro and superintendence of Children in the Nursery and Infant School 
both parents rather caily in lire" and "left D, Sa 

to grapplo nearly alone" with tho dangcis of See Infant Schools; Owen, Rqdeut, also 
London "with littlo of either pmented guid- Monitohial Schools. 
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References' — 

There Is no aclcqualo blogrnpliy of Wildcrspin Tile 
fncla of Ilia lire havo Lo be gaLlieicd from incident ill 
bUtementB (go-nenilly ludcAiulo) in lua own workfl, 
Parliamentary Report*. oJd magazinc-a. and iho Asm mu- 
COILCS of Robert Owen, Ego also references under In¬ 
fant Schools, 

WILL, AND EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 
— Under the threefold classification of mental 
processes nil tendencies toward action are 
distinguished from Lhe process of knowledge 
on the one lmud, and emotional experiences 
on tho other. Thus, when one sees an objecL 
lie may roinain unmoved by it, or he may on 
the other hand be aroused to grasp it In Lhe 
latter ease tho giaspnig is regarded as diatinel 
from the mere scoing oi the object, rnul it is 
said that a volitional or conativc state has 
been added to Iho mere process of leeogmtion. 
The will of the individual is said to have been 
moused as well as Ins intelligence) In the 
same fashion one mny auffei and be displeased 
without icsisting in any way a diaagrccnblu 
experience, but one may be so aioused by tho 
dmgiccablo experience tluit he will exert him¬ 
self to shake off the cause. In the lafctci casts 
the effort to remove tho call pc of the dis¬ 
agreeable experience draws Into acLion a 
lmsc of human nature which is not emotional, 
ut, dynamic, in character This dynamic 
phase of human natuic ia that to which wo 
rcfci untloi the general term " will." 

It has long been recognized, that grave difli- 
cultics arise when any clTort is made to dis¬ 
tinguish between the dynamic phases q[ ltieuLal 
life and the other aspects or experience Thus, 
the recognition of an object alwayfl involves 
some turning of the attention upon Limb object. 
Even on the physiological aide tlieie is a motor 
element connected with perception The eyes 
must bo turned in tho direction of the object, 
nnd must be converged upon it before any 
perception of the object is possible In hhe 
maimer, the emotions mo very largely condi¬ 
tioned by tho bodily processes which go on 
during an emotional state The tap id beat¬ 
ing oi the heart, the contraction of tho faca 
muscles, contribute in a very laigo measure to 
Lhe emotional experience Many writers hftvo 
been led by these difficulties of analysis to 
abandon Lhe eflfoit to distinguish between 
volition and the other aspects of mental lire, 
Thus Wundt finds in ail mental processes 
the general volitional characteristic which ho 
emphasizes by describing his psychology as a 
By stem of voluntarism (q.u.). 

Theic is a second motive for distinguishing 
the will from other aspects of life Many 
of the movements of an individual take placa 
without any deliberation and without any 
feeling of personal conti ol. Tlius when one 
winks the eyo to protccL that organ against 
nn object that 1 b moving rapidly toward 
it, there is no consciousness of any ability 
to choose between the movement winch is 


executed and some other form of behavior. 
A movement of the eyelid under these circum¬ 
stances ia smd to be without effort of the will 
It ih descxibed as involuntary, and is ohm ply 
contrasted wiLli that form of behavior in widen 
nn individual chooses nftrr delil>ernlinn from 
two cu mores possible lines of actum. Volun¬ 
tary behavior is now drfimnl an behavior which 
grows out of nil experience of choiro oi an 
experience of nerncmiu control Kuch behavior 
is undoubtedly of a liighn Lypo limn move¬ 
ment which is not miller individual control. 
In individual experience there in a growing 
cmphnsiB upon conLiol nnd choice Thus, tho 
young child moves in this direction or that 
impulsively, without nny deliberation, and 
hiB movements are likely lo be of shurt dura¬ 
tion, indicating no complete plan of action. 
In the course of individual development there 
in a steady piogiess in the duection of. a. more 
consistent scheme of action, indicating the 
growth of certain tendencies which arc sup- 
jioitcd by conscious choice, aiul by the fram¬ 
ing of conscious plana 

In addition to these empirical facts which 
appear when one discusses the development 
pi individual life, there me on Lain broad mo la- 
physic ul quest ions which have always been 
taken up m, discussions of Lhe nature of Iho 
will It has been held, on lhe one hide, that 
the individual is capable fiom within of deter¬ 
mining the course of Inn action On the other 
luvnd, it htvR been held that the individual is 
tloLermined in lus own development and in his 
various acta hy the conditions which Hummiul 
him and which give rise to lus monuniLaiy 
oxpeiirncc Tho first of those Lwo doctrines, 
in its cxliomo foim, is known a« the doctrine 
of libci taiianism According to this doctrino 
an individual may ciioosc each Lime ho nets 
which diiccLiou he will follow. If it were con- 
cGivaldo that exactly the same individual 
could' be confronted two tunes in succession 
by exactly the same extorwd possibilities, 
that individual might, according to the doctrine 
of hUeilavuuuBiu, move in the one cawi in one 
direction and in the aceoiul ease in another 
dnccLion The doctrino of determinism, on 
the othei liand, holds lliat tlic individual 
ig completely determined in Ins choice by his 
paat development and by the present condi¬ 
tions which flunound him Tho sninc inch- 
vidunl, confronted by like circumstances, will, 
of necessity, according to this doctrino, always 
follow the same comae of ncLiou, The dispute 
which grows out of these two extreme posiLionB 
i,4 of largo pedagogical importance, ns lias been 
shown by IIorbn.it. Tlerbarl calls attendon 
to the (act that a doctrine of ah salute liber- 
Larianism would lead to pessimism with icgard 
to the efficacy of education. If Urn individ¬ 
ual's past development does not determine in 
any wise what his future conduct will bo: 
if in each situation the individual's choice of 
lines of behavior ia ontholy capncioua, then 
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educational influGiiccB cannot hope to maid 
oharaotor On the other hand, if the indi¬ 
vidual is absolutely detarmined by his inheri¬ 
tance and by tho experiences that have come 
into Ida life, the effects of education in setting 
up rational principles of choice which aio to 
be followed, will evidently be small or entirely 
negligible, Tho hope of education lies, there¬ 
fore, m the recognition of the fact that an 
individual who haa been tiamod to respond to 
Ilia environment will retain tho traces of this 
training and will in tho futuie tend to follow 
tho comso of action into which he has devel¬ 
oped through his education. There milsL, on 
the other hand, be a certain flexibility which is 
exhibited by the individual, such thaL his 
choice of action may be determined by tho 
picsont omorgenoy and his general interpre¬ 
tation of the situation in which ho finds him¬ 
self. 

From another point of view, the education of 
the will has been emphasized ns of great im¬ 
portance in Lire development of civilization 
and of human life Thus Giddings, in hia 
Principles of Sociology, calls attention to the 
fact that the char nc Leris tic dilTcroncc between 
tho civilized individual and the savage is to 
bo found in the fact that the civilized individual 
is capable of self-control, whereas the savaga 
always nets on momentary impulse, If the 
savage is confronted by a large supply of food, 
ho will cat without choice or discrimination, 
wlicrcaH the civilized individual, looking for¬ 
ward into the future and seeing the proba¬ 
bilities of futura needs, will restrain himself, 
and through lua exhibition of self-control, give 
evidence of a much larger and more mlclh- 
ent comprehension of tho relations of hia 
elmvior than does the savage. Impulse as 
thua described by^Giddings is not an involun¬ 
tary tendonay toward action, but it is a very 
simplo and unintelligent lcnction, whereas de¬ 
liberate intelligent choice indicates Lhe growth 
of a matuicr form of behavior In discussing 
racial development, McDougall, in hia Introduc¬ 
tion to Social Psychology, emphasizes the con¬ 
nection between volition and emotion, and 
points out tho fact that the usual discussions 
to be found in tho psychologies are defcctivo 
for purposes of the study of social organiza¬ 
tion bcaausc these common studies treat only 
of the intellectual piocesacs, Action, espe¬ 
cially in social communities, depends, as 
McDougall points out, very lmgcly upon 
emotional slates. Fear and hunger arc huger 
social (actors than any intclUgont theories of 
tho way in which one should live. Coiiro- 
quonLly, wo must recognize, according to 
McDougall's disouBsion, tho eBsontinl relation 
between the development of the emotional 
life and the development of behavior. 

Finally, an important discussion of the na- 
tmo and development of volition appears in 
James's chapter on tho will in hia Principles 
of Psychology JamcB classifies tho different 


types of decision and shows that there is a 
progress from simpler forms of primitive deci¬ 
sion to tho higher forms. He also calls atten¬ 
tion to the intimate relation between the 
growth of knowledge and the growth of self- 
control, He finds it difficult to determine, 
however, in tlus discussion whether tho final 
decision with regard to attention is to besought 
in the will or in tho intellectual processes. 
Ideas aio chosen apparently by an inner force, 
which ia more potent than tho intellectual pro¬ 
cesses involved m forming these ideas James 
comes to the conclusion that will must be rec¬ 
ognized as a final and most significant element 
of human nature, capable of dominating in tho 
last analysis oven the intcllccLual and emo¬ 
tional processes, Such a conclusion na that 
of James is at variance with the common type 
of exposition to be found in the textbooks on 
psychology, where will is generally used as a 
broad term to include nil phases of behavior, 
especially wliere that behavior includes choice 
and dchboiation It is usually treated as a 
concept under which certain conscious pro¬ 
cesses aro to be classified, latjicr them as a 
determining force. C. H. J. 

Sec Moral Education, also Heiujaiit, 
Impulse ; Motor Education, etc, 
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WILL, DISORDERS OF THE.—The dis¬ 
orders of will vaTy from those of inability, 
as, for example, nboulia (g v ) and paralyse 
{q l>.) to those of retardation and inaccuracy. 
They arc evidenced by indecisions or by lack 
of motor response. They are to bo found in 
all types of abnormal people and in many who 
aic not pathological. The exaggerated inde¬ 
cisions of the normal man arc really disorders 
of will. Some individuals are unable to dc- 
oidc many things for thcinBclvcs and they 
rely upon their comrades or upon their rela¬ 
tives; these lead to the exaggerated forma 
of nboulia, viz,, the inability to make decisions 
or to carry out any line of conduct on one's 
own initiative The latter condition is not 
uncommonly found in hysteria and is 

fairly common in many other disorders, fre¬ 
quently accompanying obsession (g.u) All 
that can be done in the durable types of nboulia 
is to insist upon the selection by the individual 
of a definite mode of reaction regardless of iba 
rightness or wrongness. Onco the individual 
begins to react for liimsoir, the actions may bo 
controlled by tho pointing out of the various 
possibilities of action and tho control of this 
action through appropriate motives or condi¬ 
tions, Of Bpcoial inteiCBfc in an educational 
way arc tho disorders which arc opposite those 
wluoli have been mentioned. The disorders of 
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will in tha sense of willfulness arc due to a luck 
of appreciation of coiisg queuecs and to a lack 
of inhibition Tho indecisions like those of the 
enay-going man or child, who is willing to let 
others suggest and oarry oat many things, mo 
duo to tho lack of confidence the individual 
may have in himself, and perhaps to some ex¬ 
tent to an increased suggestibility, 9 I Pi 
See Will. 

WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, SALEM 
ORE,—A coeducational institution founded 
in 1834 ag an Indian mission school. In 1844 
it became a school for whito children, and in 
1853 the present university wna established 
In 1807 a sohool of medicine was organized and 
in 1884 a school of Jaw. There arc, in addition, 
the college of liberal arts, the academy, and 
schools of theology, art, and music Tho re¬ 
quirements for entranco are fifteen units, 
The University confers the following degrees: 
AD,, A.M., B,D , MC, D.D., and LL.D, 
Facilities arc afforded for tho training of 
teachers foi clemcnLary and secondary schools, 
The total enrollment in tho college of liberal 
arts in 1911-1012 was 193 of a total of 420, 
The faculty consists of fifty-five members. 

WILLARD, EMMA HART (1787-1870) — 
Leader in the American movement for the 
higher education of women, founder of the 
Troy Female Seminary, and active in the great 
national revival of common schools in tho 
United States, wns born at Berlin, Ct., the 
23d of Feb, 1787. She was the sixteenth of a 
family of seventeen ohHdrcn, her sister, Mrs. 
Almira Lincoln Phelps (g ta), also distinguished 
as an educator, being tho seventeenth child. 
She received much of her early education from 
her father and mother, nnd later she attended 
t\uh Miivbimy m Ivin home, towu a. few terms. 
At the age of sixteen she began her career aa a 
teacher in tho clisLrict schools of Connecticut. 

She was principal of tlie Berlin Academy for 
a year, waa assistant principal of the West- 
field (Mass.) Academy for a year, and in IS07 
she established a seminary for girls at Middle- 
bury, Vt. As many of her students were from 
"Now York State, she was urged by Governor 
Do Witt Clinton (q u ), ff the obstinate and in¬ 
telligent friend of education,” to lomovc her 
school to Waterford, N,Y. This was done 
in lfcW). The institution was incorporated; 
nnd Governor Clinton ur^ccl the legislature 
to make nn appropriation similnr Lo that made 
Lo Union College; but the measure failed to 
pass the legislature In 1820 the city of Troy 
oamc to the rescue and by taxation raised 
$4000, by private subscription another 
fund was raised, and the institution was re¬ 
moved to Troy m 1S21 and named the Troy 
Female Seminary This institution, as has 
been well said. 11 was tho Vossar College of Now 
York state a half century before the establish¬ 
ment of tho institution at Poughkeepsie 11 


Her seminary not only gave women colleginto 
education but it Limned large numbers of 
women teachers, 

Mrs WilInrd wnB ono of the foremost acLors 
in the greEit national revival of common schools 
in America in the brat half of thoiaat century 
She was entirely familiar with American con¬ 
ditions and needs, and " her eye was on tho 
whole country New England alio know could 
bo left to make its own way, but the great new 
world opening beyond the Hudson wiw in need 
of educational mmsioiiftry work” To this 
work she gave nil Lho Lime that she could 
possibly spare from Lho ho mi nary. During 
lho years 1845-18-17 alio traveled 8000 miles by 
packet boat, stagecoach, and private carriage 
through the sLates oT the South and West, 
agitating and counseling in Lhe matter of 
publia education, 

She was active in the Western Literary 
Institute (g.u.) and oLlior American educational 
associations, and m 1854 bIio and Henry 
Barnard represented the United States at Lhe 
International Congress of Education (if u.) 
held at London Her publications were nu¬ 
merous, particulaily in tho matter of school¬ 
books Her works include Plan Jot Improving 
Female Hduention ( 1S10), History of the United 
Stales (1B28L Universal Hulorij (1837)* 
Enyhsh History (1645), Ancient History 
(1847), Astronomy (1853), and A/orrds for tho 
Yoiuiff (1857). She was joint author with 
William CL WaoclbcLdcc of a aerica or 

school gcogrnphictf, ana she and her sister Mrs. 
Almira Lincoln Phelps (q,i )) translated from 
tho French Mmo. Neck or do Snugs lire's Pro- 
0 res sure ftrfucalio u W.S.M. 

See Women, Education op. 
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WILLARD, JOSEPH (1730-1804) — 
Twelfth president of Harvard Collegia; gradu¬ 
ated from llnrvni'd in 1765. He dti gaged in 
the ministry until 1781, when he wna chosen 
president of Harvard, which position ho held 
until Jiis death. n At the head of the univer¬ 
sity ho mingled paternal tcnderncBs with Btriot 
authorityj and, by hia dignified person nnd 
depoilmont, united wLlh candor, gcncroaiby, 
nnd benevolence, he scoured at the Bainc time 
respect and affection." lie wan tho author of 
several mathematical and scientific papers, 

\V. fi. M. 

WILLARD, SAMUEL (1040-1707).— 
Seventh president of Harvard College He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1060, and en¬ 
gaged in tho ministry until 1701, when he 
succeeded Increase Matlicr na president of 
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Harvard. This position he hold until hia capital of the State, After tho Revolution, 
death. " Ills largest woik, and tho firet folio it continued its work under depressing in- 
volumo on divinity printed in this country, flucnceg, ranching a specially successful period 
was published in 1726, entitled A Body of under President Thomas R, Dew from 1836- 
Divinity m Two hundred and fifty Expository 1840, until in 1801 it closed, to reopen at the 
Lectures on the Assembly's Shorter Catechism." end of the \vai } 1805, under ifca president, 

W. a. M Colonel Benjamin S Ewell For lack of 

finance9 it was closed from 19S1 until 188B, 
WILLIAM AND MARY, THE COLLEGE but reopened in the latter year by nid of a state 
OF, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. —The project appropriation, wiLh Lyon G Tyler as presi- 
Tor tho establishment of a college in Virginia dent, Since 1000 it has been wholly a stato 
wits first agitated in 1017 and was discussed i at institution under state ofllccrs. Its govern- 
tho Virginia Anacmbly ill 1019. The Indian mg board is appointed by the Governor of 
massacre led to the abandonment of the lands Virginia, and the corporation retains ita his- 
set asido for the College, and though the plan toria name of the " College of William and 
was revived from time to time the immediate Mary in Virginia " 

project was not realized. In 1003, however, The Collcgo never had any great numbers of 
under the energetic leadership of Rev, James students, but is conspicuous for ita contnbu- 

Blmr (q.v.) t a charter wnsaecured (liicotly from tioji to the dove)opment of higher education 

the BovoreigiiH, William and Mary, isaned under in America; its moat notable contlibution 

seal or the privy council The following year being the honor system, the elective Bystem 

it was granted a coat of arms by the Collogo of studies, and the Phi Beta Kappa society, 

of Heralds in London, a unique distinction The latter, with tlio oxaeption of the extinct 
among American colleges, It held its first Flat Hat Club which preceded it at William 
commencement in 1700. Rev. Jnnics Blair and Mary, was the earliest of American 

had in 1003 become the first president, and, Greek letter or intercollegiate societies and 

in 172p ( he with six professors and an usher was founded on Dee. fi, 1770. (See Fn*- 

and writing master formed tho fnculty, the tehnities.) The date of the beginnings of 

first full collogo faculty in America The the honor and elective systems is 1770. Lord 

main building was designed by Sir Christopher Botetourt m 1771 instituted the first college 

Wien, and though it has three times suffered prizes by establishing the famous Botetomt 
from fire, its jnnssivo lvnlls remain fliibsLanUftlly medals, Of its noteworthy influences upon 

unchanged. Tho president's house and the American education not the least have been 

Brafferton building are types of the beat through institutions like the Massachusetts 
colonial niellitecture The former was injured Institute of Technology and tho University 
by lire during the York town campaign, after of Virginia established by its alumni, and the 

having eorvctl hb General La Fayette's head- part taken by its recent graduates in the past 

quarters, but wag lostorcd at the exponao of ten years of educational regeneration in Vir¬ 
tue French. Before tho Revolution the gmia. No American college, however great 

College was wealthy, possessing valuable its numbers, has been more distinguished 

property in England, especially the Brafforton through its alumni. Washington, Chancellor 
estate, wiiidi had eomo lo it through tho of the College after the Revolution, received 
executors of tho philosopher, Robert Boyle from iL hia surveyor's licenao Its nlumni list 
(< 7 .y.), and also receiving certain public rev- includes Presidents Jefferson, MonroOj and 
emics in the colony. Tins income was lost Tyler; of the United States Supreme Court, 
to it by Lhc Rovolution, Chief Justices John Marshall, John Blair, Bush- 

Tho college was reorganized under a new rod Washington, and Philip P Barbour: of the 
governing board, of which the most influential United States Army, General Winfield Scott, 
member was Thomas Jefferson (g.u.), a former of the United States Senate, John Randolph, 
student of the institution Jamea Madison. the Tazewells, Robert Carter Nicholas, James 
later Bishop Madison, became president, and M. Mason, and numerous others; speakers of 
umlci Jefferson's influence great changes were tho House, a great number of mcinbeis of the 
mndo in the curriculum and organization, and House and of ministers of England and France; 
the innovations intioduecd were epooil-making in colonial days the majority of the Committee 
in their mfliierico upon education. Chairs of of Correspondence and Safety for Vuginia; 
modern languages, municipal law, political four of tho aoven Virginia signors of the Dccla- 
economy, and historyj tho first of the kind in ration of Independence, Wythe, Harrison, 
America, were introduced, and flic study of Braxton, and its author Jefferson, fifteen of tho 
Latin and Greek was for a time discontinued, members of the Continental CongreflB from 
though privately continued for Ilia benefit Virginia, including its first president, Peyton 
of tho atudenis by one of tho professors. In Randolph, Benjamin Harrison, Richard and 
a few years the study was pul on a collcgo foot- Thcodorio Bland, and Edmund Randolph 
lug. The college wag intimately associated Should governors of^ state and men of equal 
with the political and social life of Virginia, dis lino lion bo mentioned, the roll would bo 
especially while Williamsburg remained tho astounding 
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The College had a law school from 1770 to 
1801, which wns the first college law school 
in the United States, Chancellor George Wythe 
was the first law profcssor, being tho first in Lhe 
tfmted States and the second, in the English- 
speaking world. next in timr, to Sir William 
Blaokstonc at Oxford Since 1805, the college 
work him been purely academia, Full on trance 
into the college re quires fourteen units; a studen t 
may be conditioned on two units. The college 
confers in course the degrees of A.D., BS>, 
ami A,M Since 18BB the college has main¬ 
tained n normal dopnibmcnt in connection 
with which there mo oneialcd a prnoUco school 
and an academy. The college is supported 
by appropriation from the State and income 
from endowment It has an endowment fund 
of$151 J 327 50 and property valued at $261,000 
The stah ol liiatructora consists of twenty- 
three, of whom twolve arc full pyofesaois 
The cnroliment of studonta for 1910-10U was 
22^. L, G v T. 

See Flench Influence in Amehican Educa¬ 
tion; JeffEUBon, Thomas; Virginia, Educa¬ 
tion in; College, Ameiucan. 
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WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE, LIBERTY, 

MO, — Was founded in 1840 by the Baptist 
denomination of the state, under whose author¬ 
ity it yet remains. Tho Coll ego was named 
after Dr, William Jewell, a physician, to whose 
active in ter eat and philanthropy ws due its 
founding Besides the College of Liberal Arts, 
recognized as one of tho lending (lonomina¬ 
tional colleges of the Middle West, a school 
of theology is also maintained, with nn annual 
attendanco of about 250. The attendance on 
tho collego in 1011-1912 was 245, with a larger 
nuxnbor m the Bubfreehtnan department, The 
teaching staff of tho college numbers twenty- 
four, 

WILLIAM OF CHAMPEAUX. — See Ciiam- 
rEAUx, William of. 

william of OCCAM,—See Scholas¬ 
ticism; Schoolmen 

william SMITH COLLEGE. — See 
Hodaiit College, Geneva, N.Y 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMS- 
TOWN, MASS. — Founded by Colonel 
Ephraim Williams who, aovon weeks before 
hla death in. an ambuscade at Lfiko George, 
executed his will at Albany on July 2,2 1755, in 
which ho mado provision for the establishment 
of a " Free School," at Williams town, This 


academy wnH opened in the autumn of 1701. 
II had been in opeuRUm only kik months when 
the LniHtep'i Bent a petition to the legislature) 
asking for n college charter, which wns granLed 
on July 22, 1703 In the following October 
the new institution began with nn equipment 
of one building, with a meager library, with 
funds to the amount of S8800, with approxi¬ 
mately twenty-five Btudonts and a faculty or 
two members Tho principal of tho academy, 
Ebcncicr Fitch, a Ynlo graduate, bccamo presi¬ 
dent, and Noah Luvly, another Yale alumnus, 
instructor, As both members of the faculty 
and seven of tho twelve LnmLees were Yale 
graduates it was natural Lhat Now Haven 
precedents should be followed in by-laws, 
curriculum, ami terms of admission. One sur¬ 
prising innovation, however, appeared in the 
cnlrnuGD icquiremcnis — French mighL be 
substiUited for Greek 

During the administration of Dr, Fitch, 
1703-1815, a second dormitory and a piesd- 
dent's house were added to the campus, four 
professorships established — law and civil 
polity in 1794; French in 1705; mathematics 
and natural philosophy in 1800; ancient lan¬ 
guages in 1915; and 000 students enrolled, 
419 of whom graduated Among the 220 who 
dnl not graduate was William Cullen liryant. 

The six years, 1815-1821. of the second 
adinipistialien, that of flcplmmnh Moore, a 
giruinate of Dartmouth, were filled with tho 
din of a contest to removo the college to North¬ 
ampton, Tho question was ctuned to Lhe 
legislature, whore, after a yluiggle which at¬ 
tracted the nUcnLioii of the whole stale, per¬ 
mission for removal was refused Dr. Moore 
thereupon accepted ft call to the presidency 
of tho Charity Institution at Amherst, The 
only noteworthy academic events in this 
stormy period were the epoch-making lcctuios 
of Amos Eaton on natural philosophy in 1817, 
and just at the close o[ it the formation of an 
alumni assooiation— tho earliest in the country. 

Tho college survived this first great crisis 
in a damaged condition ( and was poorly pre¬ 
pared for a second, which followed quiokly 
lb arose from the application in 1823 of Urn 
Amherst Chcu’ity Institution for a college 
charter, which was secured in 1825, The 
□pinion prevailed everywhere that Western 
Massachusetts could not support two colleges 
and that, if the experiment were tried, it would 
inevifcflbly prove fatal to Williams. It did 
not prova fatal because Edward Dorr GrilTin 
Bucccedcil Dr, Moore in tho presidency. 
Widely known and at hid benL perhaps tho 
most impressive pulpit orator of Lho period, 
hin prestige and eloquence and energy saved 
the day. Raising $25,000 he endowed with ib 
a chair of philosophy and built Griffin Hall, 
events which assured the public that tho collcgo 
11 could live and flourish on this ground " 
The thud administration, 1821—1830, was also 
distinguished by certain now departure a in the 
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academic world— the organization of a Natu¬ 
ral History Society (probably) in 1825, of an 
Antialnvcry Society in 182(1, of an anli- 
BGcrct rratornity in 1834, and of a scientific 
expedition to Labrador in 1835, 

During the administration of Mark Hopkins, 
1835-1872, the first of a Williams graduate, 
there was substantial progress in buddings, 
endowment, teaching stall, and reputation 
The astronomical observalory of 1838, which is 
still m per vice, nntcdntcd all similar structures 
in Lhis country with a single and temporary 
exception. (See Astuonomy.) Scientific ex¬ 
peditions were undertaken in 1865, 1857, and 
1800. No except! final innovations disturbed 
the curriculum which followed current lines 
of progress. The average number of gradu¬ 
ates Tope to forty-one, while in the third ad- 
mini stint! on it was twenLy-one; in the second 
fifteen; and in the first twenty-two, The 
paramount feature in the history of the 
fourth administration is the rise of Mark 
Hopkins (q f/,), as one of the two or three 
great teachers of the last century. Among 
the many distinguished graduates of this 
period was James Abralmm Garfield (r/.u.), 
twentieth president of the United vStatca 
The inter administrations me those of Paul 
Ansel Chndbournc, 1B72-1B81; Franklin Carter, 
IBB 1-1901, John Haskell He. wot t (Acting 

President), 1001—1002; Iloury Hopkins, 1002- 
10OB; Ilnrry Augustus Garfield, 1006-, 
During this interval groat changes Jidyo been 
made, especially in the physical plant of the 
institution. From June J # lDOl, to June l f 1012, 
including the cliapol, Clark Hall and Grace Hall, 
$1,330,431.61 woio expended upon the campus. 
The old requijed course of studies continued 
until 1881, when cieollvc studies embracing 
about 40 per cent of the work were introduced 
into the Henior cla^fl. In lflfiO similar options 
were extended to the junior clasu Ultimately 
B0 per cent of tha work or these classes became 
elective, and a limited number of options were 
permitted in the sophomoro yoar. In 1011 
the faculty adopted a radical group system, 
which aimed to secure 11 concentration of part ol 
the students work in one well-defined field and 
the distribution of another part among different 
subjects." Thcio aro five admission groups, 
varying from fourteen to fifteen unite and all 
leading to the degreo of A,B, Certificates for ad¬ 
mission are accepted, with certain reservations 
The value of tho college equipment — 
lands, buildings, and apparatus — July 1, 
1912, was $1,840,128 17, the invested funds 
wero $1,420,680,10, and the library contained 
72,400 volumes. For the college year 1011- 
1012 the faculty numbered fifty-one and fchcro 
wero 533 aludcnta Of tho latter 320 belong 
to the thirteen Greek letter fraternities, A\\ 
Llicsc fraternities own ahapter-houses which 
are assessed for $366,012. The income of the 
college for tha fiscal year ending March 31, 
1012, was $189,545.73. L. W. B. 
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TVifii'ainfliajia, a Diblioorafihy of Pom* 
yhU(a and Books relating to tha /itsIon/ of IVi/norns 
CoHrgo, 1703-1011, (Willuimatown, 1011.) 
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York, iaeo) v 


WILLIAMS, ELISHA (1005-1765) — 
Firth president of Yale College; graduated 
from Harvard in 1711. Ho engaged in the 
ministry and was president of Yale from 1725 
to 1730. Ono of his biographers says " ho 
presided at commencements with groat dignity," 
lie was o hap lain in the expedition against 
Cape Breton, Ho published several religious 
Works. W. S, M. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, WILMING¬ 
TON, OHIO. — A coeducational institution 
founded m 1870 and chartered in 1875 It ib 
U nder the auspices of the Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. A preparatory school is 
maintained in addition to the college, Tho 
entrance requirements arc based on tile work 
of a complete high school, The degrees of 
BA and B.S. are conferred, Tho enrollment 
of collegiate students in 1910-1911 was ninety, 
Tho faculty consists of sixteen membera 

WILSON COLLEGE, CHAMBERS BURG, 
PA. — A college for women chnrtoicd by tlvo 
state of Pennsylvania, I860, and opened in 
Oatober, 1870, The first $30,000 of its funds 
were given by Miss Sarah Wilaon, a resident 
of tho county Othcis, both men and women, 
gave money and labor, tho members of the 
Presbytery of Carlisle, within tho bounds of 
which the College is situated, being especially 
activo in the now enterprise When tho 
College was incorporated, the Presbytery, 
believing that the College would progress 
more rapidly if it should have its own bonrd 
of trustees, handed over the institution to 
suoli aboard. According to the first catalogue 
issued, the college was "designed to extend to 
young ladies tho flame high advantage for a 
thorough education — physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious—as are now afforded to 
young men in the beat colleges in the land," 

The entrance requirements are fourteen 
and a half units The course of study for the 
degree of AB, extends through four years, 
The requirement for graduation ie the com¬ 
pletion of 120 hours' work, one hour being 
a course having ono class_ appointment per 
weok for a acmGbter The list of presidents of 
Wilson College sineo 18B3 is as follows: 
Rev, John Edgar, A.M (1803-1804); Rov, 
Samuel Martin, D.D (1805-1003); Matthew 
Hawaii Reuser, PhD. (1003-1012); Anna 
Jane McICcag, Ph D., LL,D. (1012-), Tho 
faculty nt present consists of twcnly-nino 
members and the student enrollment in 1911- 
1012 was about 256. A. J. M, 
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WILSON, THOMAS (c 1526-1581) — 
English. statesman and author, educated at 
Eton and King's College, Cambridge, whoifi he 
graduated In 1645-1516 lie was llie luilhor 
of the Huh of Reason, conlemungc the Arts 
of Lofliqite set fotth in Enohschc (1551) and mi 
Arta of Rhehnque /or (he use of nil auc/ic. as are 
studious of Eloquence, stile forth in Ennlishe 
by Thomas TPitaon (the earliest known edition 
is dated 1563), in which the rules of rhetoric 
aro taken from Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. 
As an opponent of the M stmngc iiikliorn leriRa" 
and the use of French and Itnlianatcd idiom, 
Wilson may through tlua work have contributed 
to the developmonfc of purity of the English. 
Wilson was ambassador to Portugal and the 
Netherlands, member of Parliament, mid in Iho 
last few years of his life aecretaiy of stale. 

References : — 

Dictionary of NaUonnl Dzography 
Maw, G H W’llaoim.'a ArlocJ JlficlDrigue. (OilDtd, 
1000 ) 

WIMPHEL1NG, JACOB (1450-1528).— 
Early German hu mania b, born ft l Schlcttstadt 
and educated at the Latin school af which 
Dringenberg (q.v.) was headmaster lie at¬ 
tended the University of Freiburg (14(14- 
14G8) and, after a brief stay at Eifurt he 
cntcicd the University of Ileidelbeig, where 
he studied philosophy and became mnQisler 
in 1470 For a brief period ho studied canon 
law, which proving distasteful to Imn, hn 
devoted himself to theology Hut Ins ohiof 
inLeicsl was in fcho now learning and as Hector 
of the University in 1481-1482 bo slrovo to 
raise the standaid of scholarship among tlie 
students, Not only was ho bitterly opposed 
to tho vain and empty methods of scholasticism, 
but he also undertook the task of attacking 
the abuses and excesses of the clingy mid monks 
of his day. At the ago of twenty ho had al¬ 
ready written the Slylpho, probably the first 
Latin comedy of the humanistic period in 
Germany. This was au attack on the idlers 
who neglected study ancl looked for preferment 
by favor, and was a strong plea for the study 
of the humanities of the clergy Fiom 1484 
to 1406 he was cathedral preacher at Spcyci, 
but, although he played an important prut in 
the ecclesiastical affairs of his day, ho was 
anxious to return to the acholarly life or the 
university In 1498 ho was appointed to the 
chair of poetry at the University of Heidelberg 
which had recently been i donned in the chicc- 
tion of humanistic studies. Hero he piobably 
became a mcmbei 0 r the Hhcrush literary 
society which lmd been founded in 1405 by 
Conrad Coltca and of which Ilia friends. Ccltca, 
Dnlberg, and Trilheiniua were members. But 
his atay in Ilcidolbcrg was of sliorL diuation, 
and ha retired in 1601 to Slriissbuig and later 
in 1515 to Sahlcttstadt, in both of which towns 
ho orgamzed literary circles on the model of 
that of Ccltcs. 


Wimplicling wan a voluminous wriLcr in tho 
fields of theology, education, and history. 
Enthusiastically devoted to tlie cause of edu¬ 
cation, he never ceased advocating its value 
for the clergy, the Hlcvtcamnn, the warrior, 
the oilizon Ilia contributions were, however, 
not confined to theory tilom*; lio was Uia author 
of several textbooks baaed on the new methods 
required by the now education The Isi- 
doneus ffmiwmcus (1407) is a handbook Tor 
teachers of Latin which can bo lend wiLli profit 
oven in modern limes. AftrV criticizing tho 
defective methods of Iuh day, the poor Leaching, 
the carelessness of piuculH in selecting schoola 
and teachers, he condomnH in tleLail the Bcholne- 
tic devotion to grammar, but letains Lho pre¬ 
vailing textbooks of Donatus and Alexander, 
lie. emphasizes the learning of giainmor by 
ubo in speech and wilting mul the example of 
ood nulhora. Only enough grammar should 
o taught to enable n pupil to read and apeak 
Latin with case and grace. The reading matter 
should be cnicfully .selected not only from the 
classics but also the medieval authors such ns 
Joiome, Lnctnntius, Pm don tins, oLo Tho 
school should train not only the intellect 
but the will, and with the church fathers 1 
teaching Wimplicling believed in the value or 
the classics, But inuali depends on lho pei- 
flonalily of the teacher ami attention Lo the 
individuality of the pupil. Like all leformcrs, 
Wimplicling was an advocate of mild discipline 
and the avoidance of coin oral punishment 
Tho impoitancc of thn iHuhncus may bo 
measured by the fact that tl went through three 
editions ni three months. The Ekymititinm 
medulla ora taring rid prwrcpla (H03) and tho 
Lleofinhcr mtyorcs (140B) were lumdbDokB or 
stylo and rhetoric containing extracts from 
ancient and medieval authors. While Lire 
Isidoncus dealt in the main with inethodfl of 
malrnctioii, the Adolcsccniia (MOD) ia a treatise 
on the Lhcory of education in lho past. The 
first part emphasizes the need of a good moral 
tvmmng for tho young rather than logit mid 
dialectic, and the pieparalion of men to Berve 
tlie church mul state Tlui school, the church, 
and the family must codpemto in tho work, 
ami the teacher must lmvo a good uud era tan cl¬ 
ing of the psychological nature of his pupils, 
for whom only the best is good enough. Tho 
second part of tho work consists of extracts in 
prayc. and vciao from authoia of nil ages, boLh 
sacred and profane, This w ns meant for the 
uao of the pupils and contained immoious prov¬ 
erbs and picccpts on all rvctiviliuy of lifo. 
Tlie woik went through aoven editions up to 
1515, In Ilia Agalhaichia {The Good Pnnce t 
1405) and m the (rmnunia ad rein put beam- 
Argciitinenaeni (An Address fo the Town 
Council of SbatmhuTQii Wnnpheling impresses 
on the rilling powers in each ease Lho impor¬ 
tance of maintaining educational institulions 
and looking after tho welfare, spiritual and 
moral, of the citizens The latter work may 
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in ltB general tenor, so far oa it deals with edu¬ 
cation, be compared with Luther's Address to 
the Mayors and Councillors cto (1624). If 
Wimphciing may be regarded as one of the 
leaders in the early humanistic movement 
in Germany, he also deserves the title of the 
“father of German history for the Ejnlom 
Qcrnianicarum rcruro (1605) ia the first con¬ 
nected history of Germany, lie attached 
great value to the study of liistory for practical 
and ethical purposes, and in his work he hoLda 
up the ideals of the German nation, its great 
leaders, and its social life and civilization, of 
which ho also gives a picture in lna own times 
in De Arte impreasoria (On the art of puuhnp, 
1607). 

ReforonccH : — 

PnDUNnaEN, J, Jakob WimyhelinQ's ltiidagooiacha 
Schn/tcn. In A'amiiduncr Wer bulcutcndstcn vtlda- 
Qooischcn Schriften, Vol XIII. (Padcrljorn, 1B02 ) 
ICnbiteii, J. EritLiite run gen uric/ ETgttmunQcn zu 
JajiEScns Qeschithic cfea dcutschcn Foffra. Vol III 
(Prolburei I)., 1002) 

WINCHELL, ALEXANDER (IB24-1891) 
— Geologist and author of textbooks; gradu¬ 
ated from Wesleyan University in 1847. Ho 
was tcnchor in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Alabama, professor in tho University of 
Michigan (1853-1873 and 1870-1891) and in 
Syracuse University (1873-1878) Ilia publi¬ 
cations include Theological Geology (1857), 
Modem University (1873), Comparative Geol¬ 
ogy (1803), Geological Excursions (1804), and 
Geological Studies (1880) W. 3 M 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE — The fust 
and oldest of tho uovtm " Great Public School a ” 
of England, Tho ” grammar school of tho 
College of tho Blessed Mary of Winchestro 
by Wmehestro/' the proper titlo of the school, 
dates from 1382, and was preceded by a 

5 rammer school of immemorial aiitfyuiLy, 
d Winchester aa elsewhere tho foundation of 
the school must be traced to tho foundation 
of the church in tile ycai 018 Tho first icfcr- 
oncc to a school at Winchester is probably 
found in the pacudo-Asscr's Life of Alfred the 
Great, written about the year 1001, in which 
tho king is said to have sent (c 803) his youngest 
son Ethel ward to the grammar school (Judis 
Uiterariw discipline), presumably in the old 
West Saxon capital recently recovered. from 
the Danes, in contrast to the two older children 
who were educated nt courl At tho school 
H beforo tlioy had sticngth for manly arts, 
such ns luinting ami other gcnLlumanly sports, 
thoy were noted ns scholars and proficient in 
the liberal nrLs 71 More certain evidence oc- 
curs in jElfric's (g.u.) English-Latin Grammar, 
written in 005, in which ho says lie learnt Latin 
in " Lhe school of Ethelwold, Lho vencrnblo prol- 
alo, who Iftughl many for their good." This 
was Ethehvold, Bishop of Winchester. In 1105 
John of Salisbury re fen cd to the Pope an appeal 


from the bishop as to the monopoly of the right 
to keep a Grammar School there. When Ilcnry 
of Blois, the bishop concerned in the case, 
founded St. Cross Hospital, ho provided be¬ 
sides the In-Brethren for 100 poor dining daily 
there; among these wcie thirteen poor scholars 
of the Grammar School sent by the master of 
the High School of the city. (See Hospital 
Schools,) On April 13, 1205, King John 
directed the sheriff by wilt to send the bearer, 
Geoffrey, to school at Winches lei and find him 
in necessaries, sending the hill to the king. In 
1205 it was directed by n bishop's order that fclio 
carrying of holy water and the perquisites at¬ 
tached to this were to be allowed only Lo the 
scholars in parishes near the school in Win¬ 
chester and in other foilifted towns of tho 
diocese. This ordinance wns rctfiifoiced by 
William of Wykeham in 1369. It wns this 
school probably that Wykeham attended when 
he wag sent (somewhere about 1330) “to 
school at Winchester” and there learned “the 
primitive sciences, grammar, logic, and philoso¬ 
phy.” Whether lie had ting ancient school 
and its rights assigned to bun for incorporation 
when he Founded liis college, as Colet (q v ) did 
at St. Paul's in 1510 and Wolsey (g.y.) at 
■ Ipswich in 1527, is not known 

Wykeham was probably already maintaining 
a school at Winchestei when lie began in 1360 
inlying land at Oxford for Ilia college there; 
and on Scptcmbei 1, 1373, contracted with 
Master Richard of Horton, grammarian, tlmt 
he would for ten years teach and instruct 
in tho art af grammar “ the poor scholars 
whom Wykclmm maintained and will main¬ 
tain nt ms awn cost” As Wykeham under¬ 
took to piovide Horton with an assistant 
master, it is piobabla that tho number was 
already 70, as was that of the scholars at 
Oxford in 1376 when Wykeham wns deprived 
of hiu episcopal revenues and had to dismiss 
the scholars to their homes A papal hull m 
1378, enabling Wykeham to appropriate a 
church to the support of " a college lie pro¬ 
posed to establish for 70 noor scholars who 
should live collogcwise ana study grnmmali- 
cnls near the city of Winchester,” states that 
he had already foi many (plunbus) years 
been ministering the necessaries of life to such 
scholars. The college was definitely founded 
and its site conveyed to the warden and scholars' 
clerks in 1382. A lettci of Wykeham’s, wiittcn 
ill April, 1308, direeled the election of the best 
scholaia fiom Winchester to his college at 
Oxford, called New College, without partiality, 
and objected to discussions as to the nobility 
or want of nobility of the bhfch of the scholars 
While there was no novelty iii attaching a 
school to a college (which lmd already been done 
at Merton and Queen’s, and in the greatest 
college at Paris Univcisity (g.n.), the Iloyal 
College of Navni 10 , founded in 1304) and it was 
the custom nnd law for colloginto churches to 
maintain schools, tho cst ablia lime nt of a school as 
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a separate and ihatn\e.t college and in another 
place, though bound by close ties to the superior 
college, was a,new departure of prime importance 
in the development of the English Public, Suhool 
System. 

At the end of a statute headed “Of not in¬ 
troducing strangers at the charge of the col¬ 
lege,” which limits the visit oT paronts or other 
relatives of the scholars or fellows to two days, 
was added a clause- 11 We allow, however, tlmt 
sons of noble or powerful persons, special 
friends of the said Collego to the numbor of ten, 
may bo admitted into the said Collego to ba 
instructed in and taught grammar without 
charge to the Collego; so long ns thoroby 
no prejudice, loss or scandal attaches to the 
College or any member of it . 11 It is the growth 
of those ton oommonerfl, covmcn&alns^ or 
"fablers” sharing the table or the scholars in 
hall, into a preponderating majority which 
converted Winohestcr and its imitators, Eton 
and Westminster, and later Harrow and 
Rugby, into tho “ Great Public Schools ,J of 
to-day. In 1412 Cardinal Beaufort, Bisjhop 
of Winchester, was informed that the master 
" continually instructs and teaches grammar 
to BO or 100 BtrangDTa J ' boyoml the statutory 
ton Though it was provided that the acholais 
should ho " poor and needy" (paitpores el 
mdioenlcti), yet wo find that of the eailicat 
commoners who wera sons of “ noblemen/’ 
i e. in English usage, gentlemen, no less 
than half were in t-hc two years following 
admitted ua scholars. This shows that by 
" poor mid needy ' 1 was not meant, as has often 
been alleged, the gutter poor, or even the 
laboring classes, who wore then villeins and 
not oligiblo to clerkship or scholarship. The 
scholars were to be, first and preferentially, 
of the kin and family of Wykoham himself — 
in which respect wykoham was following 
Merton’s statutes for Merton College; noxt 
“poor mid indigent boys thoroughly adorned 
with good cliftractor and birfcli (honia menftua 
el condicionibua perornat i) fit for school (ad 
sIndium aj)li) f of gentlemanly behavior (c<?n- 
uersacionc /umcsii), competently learned m 
reading, plain song, and old Donat/' t e. who 
had not only had an elementary oducation in a 
Bong ot reading school, but had alao learned 
the elements of grammar They were to be 
between eight and twelve yenrs old, but ad- 
miaaiblei up to sixteen, if auffioiently advanced 
to be perfect in grammar and able to go on to 
New College at eighteen. The old grammar 
school kcCiiib to hnvtj been kept on as a day 
school of a lower grado, sending clever boys to 
the college The latest evidence of its nftor- 
conbinuanoe is an appointment confirmed by 
Bishop Courtney in I486 of a master of the 
“ High Scolo m The relations botween tho 
two schools wero Iricindly; for there was no 
rcat rivalry between tho two, the college 
rawing soholars from a larger area, first, any 
places m which tho two colleges had property, 


next from the dioecso of Winchester, from 
Hampshire and Surroy, then from eloyon other 
counties in tho south and west, and lastly from 
any other part of England, As ft matter o( 
fact the school was from tho first nnlionah 
The test of poverty laid down for the scholars 
vm a high one. They were to uwcar that they 
had nothing which would enable them to 
spend more than G marks (£3 Gs. fld ) a year, 
equivalent to at lenat £100 now. Of livings in 
tlio djoccso of Win a lies ter no less than sixfy- 
sevon were below that value, and many of 
them only worth £1 or £2 a year. The poverty, 
therefore, was iv relative one. and in Wyke- 
ham’a own lifetime we find lum nominating 
as scholars scions of county families and high 
officials TJio scholars filled the highest planes m 
Church and State. The first IIcruliiinstor after 
the new buildings wcio in use, Thomas of 
Iloiflsey, had been master of tho cathedral 
grammar school at Chi cheater. The second, 
who cnino in 1407, John Role, was an old Wyke¬ 
hamist Ilia successor in I4l 8 , Ibchnrd Daicey, 
had been second master of Gloucealcr Grammar 
School, and aa such, one of the heroes of a 
famous lawsuit ns to the licensing of school¬ 
masters m 1410. With the possible. exception 
of him and of William Wnyneflelo ( 9 . 11 .) for 
nearly five centuries, to tiio year 1001 , no one 
who hot ft Bcholnr of Winchester, anti, 
with two exceptions, of New Oollcgo, was over 
Headmaster. 

Tho year 1530 is the first in winch wo get 
any attempt at a cimiculum, or atrUement 
of what was actually taught in tho school. 
William or WykoJmm. likn Joan of Navarre and 
other founders of schools, hail diiccled only 
that tho boys were to ba taught" gram mail cal h Tj 
or "the art of grammar," without attempting 
to define what gramnuiLicals woro or in what 
the art consisted. In 1517. howover, John 
Lcchc, vicar of SaJTron Walclen, Essex, and 
perhaps tho John Lccho who had been ad¬ 
mitted scholar of Wmaheatar m 1446, gave to 
the gild there land to tho intent that the gild 
priest ri flhnlbc a profound gram minion to 
techo gramcr after the faurme of the bcolo of 
Wynchcstor or of Eton." So, when some years 
later tho school was established, the authorities 
seemed from tho mast era of those Bchoola 
their “Form" or “Use" which was copied 
into tho “ Mayor's Book." Tho first, page of 
tho Winchester return is lost. It now begins 
in tho middle of a Bcntenco which allows that 
tho school was divided into seven forms, tho 
seventh being tho highest Of tho sixth form 
we learn that on Thuisday it read Ovid's 
Melatoiorphoacs ami on Friday Sallust with the 
eovcnlh, and hlco oh the sovonth on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tho grammar in uso was then 
n quite modorn one, being that or Sulpioius, 
a achoohnastor of Romo from 1487 to 1500. 
Every day began with giving out of gram¬ 
mar rules, by qno of the higher forum to 
the form bolow, Whether Forma VII and VI 
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did any Greek we do not know, but qh the Eton 
" order " is complete and contains no mention 
of Greek, it may be presumed that Winchester 
did not do any either, though from Horman's 
Vi ilgana {qn.) of 1510 it might bo presumed 
that they did attempt bo me then, Form V 
learned Sallust by heart four days a week and 
four verses of Ovid on TJmraclay They 
transited Vcrgil'e Eclogues every day but 
Friday and Saturday. Friday was devoted to 
Ciccio'e Lexers and Saturday to Repetition, 
They composed Latin fjom a theme sot on one 
day, Latin verso on another, and a Latin 
letter on a third Tho fourth form read Ter¬ 
ence instead of Vergil. The thud and second 
raadvEsop's FnMes, and tlio third also Lucian's 
Dialogues in Latin, the second the pseudo- 
Cato's Moral Di sticks. Curiously enough 
even Sunday was not saeicd from translating 
English epistles into Latin or Cicero's Para¬ 
doxes or JEsop's Fables into English. The 
third, form had indeed on Sunday to say a 
dialogue or Lucian’s " without bookc " and 
to construo it. Tho school hours were Rom 
6 A.jvi. to bicakfast at G, from 0.15 to 11 a,m., 
when there was dinner, and from 1 to 6 p.m. 
when Lhorc was supper. The education was 
vory far from consisting only in learning 
Latin grammar rules, as is sometimes supposed, 
Compouitiou, whether in versa or prose and 
considerably more in prose than verse, occu¬ 
pied a laigc pai b of the time, and reading Latin 
authors a laigcr part, Tho Blross still laid 
on Latin as a spoken tongue may be seen fiom 
tho importance attached to Terence. The 
Flomrs of Terence by Nicholas Uclal ( q.v .) wna 
the first book which brought him into notice 
and led to his being appointed master at Eton. 

It ib a moot point whether Winchester was 
doomod to destruction by Ilonry VIII IIo 
showed it and Eton considerable favor in 
exempting them, with the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, from tho newly imposed 
Tenths, levied in lieu of papal dues, lest " the 
saino should pore a as difleorngo mannyc of his 
subjcctcB whiclie be both apte and wyllyng to 
apply themselves to lnrnyng JJ In return tho 
Warden was to maintain two masses on fi May 
and 8 October for the King, Queen Anno 
Boleyn, and the Pwnecss Elizabeth. On tho 
whole tho college profited very decidedly by 
the dissolution of monasteries, though at ono 
timo it ran the risk of dissolution itsolT under 
tho Chantries Act of Henry YIIL It ac¬ 
quired St, Elizabeth's College, founded by a 
farmer biBhop and standing next door to SL 
Maiy's, and at firet covenanted to make it 
into the coliegc school, to replace that built 
by Wykolmin, now called Seventh Chamber, 
wliich waB already too small for tho enlarged 
nmnboifl But unfortunately they changed 
their minds and pulled it down, They on- 
laiged tho borders of Meads, tho playing 
field, by purohaso of tho site of tho Cnrmolito 
Friary on the south, while the Sub torn or Sisters’ 


Hospital, attached to the Cathedral Priory, on 
the west side, became a series of boarding 
houses and was eventually converted into 
M Commoners' College" as the Headmaster's 
boarding Iioubo. 

From the now Chantnea Act of Edward VI 
in 1547, Winchester and Eton, as colleges of 
the universities, wero exempt, and so remained 
the solo survivors, apart from the cathedral 
grammar schools of Henry VHI'fl foundation, 
or tho grammar schools atbaohed to the col¬ 
legiate ohurohes spread ovct the land Like 
tha universities Winchester was visited by a 
Reforming Commission of Edward VI. Be¬ 
yond directing that the Bible reading in Ilall 
should be in English and that Stella call and 
iSafue Regina or M such-like untrue and super¬ 
stitious anthems" to the Virgin, patroness of 
the college, should be omitted, little change 
was made, One injunction directing that 
there should bo no fl excess conection but that 
the same may be mitigated by tho Warden's 
correction " must have plenBed tho boys, In 
1552, Edward VI in person visited tho college, 
and the copies of verso presented to him show 
a vory high standard in Latin, many of them 
indicate a knowledge of Greek, but there waB 
only one copy of actual Greek verso among tho 
forty three. 

When tho reaction came under Mary, Win- 
cheater was chiefly on the reactionary side and 
played no smnll part in it, But thoro were not 
wanting eminent Protestants also, Queen 
Elizabeth was, unfortunately for Winchester, 
defeated in tin attempt to n&eert her ri^ht to 
appoint tho Wardenship on his promotion to 
a crown appointment — much to tho detri¬ 
ment of Llic bcIiooI in later years, when tho 
successful assertion of the right in tho ease of 
Eton gave tho latter that outside impetus to 
reform which Winchester missed. 

In 1G30 a curious qimnel between the second 
master and the Headmaster ended in tho 
former setting up a rival school in St John's 
Hospital in the town, and taking a largo num¬ 
ber of the boys in the lower forms, mostly if 
not aU day boys, with him. Tho archbishop 
of Cnnlcibury was invoked to assert the mo¬ 
nopoly of the college school and ho revoked tho 
second master's license to teach, But at tho 
instance of tho'city the school was eventually 
allowed, From this time dates, it is behoved, 
tho refusal of tho school to admit day boys 
or town boy a, and the consequent shedding of 
tho three lower formB. So that from this timo 
the lowest form in the school was the fourth; 
and as the seventh disappeared also, the most 
intricate varieties of junior and senior divi¬ 
sions, of junior, middle, and Benior parts of 
the fifth form, became necessary in later 
days, when tho sohool waa bigger, to dcsoribo 
tho various classes 

Tho period of the Civil War and the Com¬ 
monwealth proved to be palmy days for Win¬ 
chester, The Warden, Harris, waB a judicious 
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Purlmmontanan and preserved Liia place, while 
the Provost of Eton and Lho Dean of Win¬ 
ches tci lost theirs In fact, except far a few 
Romaniata, most Wykehamists were Parlia¬ 
mentarians. The college was never in danger 
from fcho Parliamentary army, na alleged in an 
eighteenth century legend of its salvation by a 
Parliamentary officer who was an old Wykehamist. 

From tlvj Commonwealth dates the first ex¬ 
tant school list of the college. The register of 
the scholars is complete from. 1394, Many 
early commoners arc lccordcd in Hall books up 
to 1530 flat from that time no tmmcaor num¬ 
bers of commoners have boon preserved before 
1063. They then numbered only twonty-aix, 
seven in. college, the statutory "commensals, 
and nineteen out of coUeco > two oT whom are. 
noted as being commoimls, meaning probably 
that they dined in Ilall, The rest were boarded 
as well as lodged outdide college, probably in 
houses in the Sustern SpiLah Counting the 
choristers who at this time were practically pro¬ 
bationary scholars, the whole aaliool was not 
more than 112, only about a third of the* num¬ 
ber at Westminster at the same period, 

A poem in Latm hexameters, Dc Collegiata 
■Schofa Wiccamicn IVhnhmieim* written by a boy 
in the school (c 1040), gives the moat complete 
picture of school life at this lime which has 
come down to us The school day from the 
Prefect codling Surgite at 5 juU, to bedtime after 
chapel nt 8, is an like the day at Eton m 1530, 
and at AVcalimnatei aa ordered in its statutes 
of 1500, and liko that of Winchester itself ns 
shown in sahool histories down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, as to make us think that 
it waa little altercd from the time af AVykeliam, 
They still got up at 5 a m. and (lid noL get 
breakfast till 9, Tha only difference seems to 
l)o that dinner at 11 a.m in 1530 was in 104G 
at 12, Friday was still tlus day on which tha 
armies of the week wore expiated by n " bib- 
ling " or flogging wit lithe rad of fam long apple 
twiga, matend of the Westminster birch. 

The Restoration was a golden ago^ for Win¬ 
chester Charles II's fondness for Winchester, 
where he began a great palace, never finished, 
and now used aa barracks, bi ought an acces¬ 
sion or commoners from the gilded youth, 
while many others attained eminence in tha 
political history of the day, The increase of 
the commoners in munbcis to over 70, making 
the total LOG, produced a new school building in 
IG89, now used chiefly as a concert loom, a fine 
structure often, but wrongly, attributed to 
Christopher Wien. The ultra-Toi yiam of the 
school under the first King Cicorgo produced 
a heavy fall in the numbers to 20, But 
under Dr Burton m 1724 tlia school ro&a 
again, and aommomirs goon exceeded 100, drawn 
from tlic most aristocratic families The ten 
" coin iticnfl ids " wore all lords, and in 1737 in¬ 
cluded the Uoirfl of three dukedoms, Iu 1734 
commoners numbered 123, making a school of 
204 boys, a number beyond which it was never 


allowed to go for n whole century. The reason 
was that theSuflLcinftpitnl, converted into a single 
boiuding house by Dr, Bur Lon, from which it 
derived the name of Commoners' Collego, would 
not hold Jiny moio, while the Winchester author¬ 
ities would not any longer permit the Westmin¬ 
ster and Eton system cd houses kept by poraonB 
who were noL masters. SerioumnLcrnal quarrels 
having amen between. mnatcr and Bccond 
mastci in 1739, nil extraordinary dccndcnco 
took place, till in 1750 them were only ten 
commoneva left. In 1700 Dr. BuHon who lint] 
stayed as headmaster till ho was sovouty-Cour, 
or some fifteen years too long, retired. Ilia suc¬ 
cessor, .Joseph WarLon, l catered the fallen fame 
of tho school and it became n nursery of English 
pods like Collins and Young. Hut lio aho stayed 
to too great an nge. Prom 1776 to 1793 dis¬ 
cipline wna relaxed; the school arrangements 
needed reform and did not get it. Rebellions 
were frequent, culminating in one about attend¬ 
ing a fashionable promenade at a military bnnd 
playing in the Cathedral close, in wliiaU the 
college was held for two (lays by llio boys 
under the icd. flag of liberty. It ended in 
wholesale expulsions, including nearly half tho 
sahalars, and comitioneis wcig reduced to one 
third of their proper numbers, Dr, Goddard, 
chicdy famous for having taught Dr, Arnold 
(q v ) (who Jins had exaggerated fume foi it) 
tho proper way of governing boyB, quickly 
restored the school to its normal 200. Tho 
old auspicious attitude of Goddard's aucces- 
soi, Gnbull, toward boya again provoked rebel¬ 
lion in 1915, put down this Limo with gross 
trcncheiy by two companies of aoldicra with 
fixed bayonets. With fow exceptions tho 
scholars of tins ago, admitted without com¬ 
petition and going on ulmoat without compe¬ 
tition to fellowships af New College, where 
they found only a Limited number of their old 
schoolfellows, and enjoyed the unfortunate 
piivilogG of exemption from exam in alien iu the 
schools, did little. 

” Camuioncifl ” was rebuilt on a great secede 
in 1938, but a fatal outbreak of scarlet fever 
in lSlGj owing to tlic neglect of sanitary con¬ 
ditions in tho rebuilding, caused a rapid decline, 
and in 185G the number of camiuouerB (ell 
even below that of the scholars. The Uni¬ 
versity Commission of 1854 by restoring com¬ 
petition for BcholfU'fljups at Winchester and 
feUaW&lupa at New College; the Public Schools 
ComnuBaion of 1802 by abolishing the sinccuia 
fellows, who took all improvement of the collego 
revenues to thnnsnlves instead of spending 
it on the school; the Icaaou learned of the un¬ 
wisdom of putting all the eggs into olio 
Imakctj packing all coitimoncrg into one huge 
house of 130 — Lurnetl tho tide. The intro¬ 
duction of sencirafG bitig. 11 mnateva' houses of 
underdo boya by Gcoigo Moborly (a v.), In 1801 
Gamed furthci by George Ridding (n.u ) wlio in 
380S conyortcd tho hcrulnmater's Itoudo into 
classrooms and catnblislrcd six new houses in 
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their place, quito restored the school. Tho 150 
of 1856 had doubled itself by I860, and rose 
to 420 by 1876. For some reason the number 
was kept down to 420 Tor 40 years, "Under 
Dr. Burge, now Bishop of Southwark, a slight 
addition was made, The school now numbers 
448, of whom 70 echolais are in the old college, 
and tho real in 10 houses of 38 each. A new 
house in Kingsgntc Path was opened in Sep¬ 
tember 1012- Tho headmaster, Mr M T, 
Kendall, elected in June, 1911, is an old Har¬ 
rovian, and there are 30 assistant musters 
Boys ftio admitted between the ages of 12 and 
15. The basis of tho curriculum is classical, 
to which arc added malhomatics, one modern 
language, and either chemistiy, geology, or 
physics There is also an army class winch 
gLves special preparation for tho ex ami flat ion 
for entrance into tho army The latest ad¬ 
dition to the aaliaol buildings is a carpenter 'b 
shop, and carpentry and singing are now added 
to the curriculum of tho lower forms, The 
oldest of the lt Great Public Schools' 1 is now 
in the quality of its provision for housing and 
teaching, in the quality of its output in learning, 
from tho original science of grammar and 
classical scholarship, in which it has always 
stood preeminent, to the latest development 
of modem science and mathematics, and in its 
achievement in the much-cultivated fields of 
nthlcLio lire, if not facile pnncepSj yet nulh 
secundua of tho schools of England. A, F. L 
See Pudlig Schools; Wyxbham,William; 
also Grammar School. 
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— See LiqiiTiNO of Schoolroom 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. —See West In¬ 
dies, Education in the Smaller Islands of. 

WINES, ENOCH COBB (1800-1870) — 
Leader in the movement that established reform 
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schools for juvenile delinquents; was graduated 
from Middlcbury ColLcgc in 1827- He was in¬ 
structor in elementary and secondary schools in 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; principal 
of the academy nb Builingtoii, N.J,, professor 
in Washington College, and president of a higher 
institution at St, Louis, lie was one of the 
organisms of the American Prison Refoun Asso¬ 
ciation and was active in the establishment of 
leforrn schools for juvenile delinquents Hig 
publications include now shall 1 Govern my School 

S 1837), Ihnts on a System of Popidar .Education 
1830), Letters to School Child) en (1830), Slate 
Prisons and Child Sam?*/ Institutions (1880), and 
numerous works on penology. W. S. M. 

See Reformatory Education, 

WINKELSCHULE - A tcim of contempt 
which arose m the Middle Ages for unauthorized 
private schools. They sprang up in Germany as 
early as the fourteenth contury At first they com¬ 
peted with the Latin schools which were attached 
to the chuicli or whose teachers were at any rate 
licensed by the ecclesiastical authorities Some¬ 
times n private schoolmaster received authority to 
tench the rudiments of Latin to young children 
as a picparation for tho Latin school But it 
woa rather m the field of elemental y education 
tlmfc ilio piivate sqIiooIb flourished. With the 
growth of towns and tho increase of commercial 
activities, the demand for a knowledge of read¬ 
ing, willing, and ciphering gi cw up, Frequently 
tha muniflipnl authorities licensed one or two 
teachers. Bub by their aide thcio sprang up 
in side eticcts and alleys (whence Winhelachile) 
unlicensed teachers, ready to underbid. Ai- 
rangernonLa wcic sometimes made by which 
tlic piivato teacher paid a certain pioportion 
of lus fees to the official teacher, but tlna prac¬ 
tice was not common, The privato WinLcI- 
schulmeisler wove drawn fiom all classes, — in 
the early stages mainly from the clergy and 
wandering students (see Bacchants; Trav¬ 
eling Teachers); labor they wore recruited 
from all professions and industries. When tho 
gilds of teachers arose, the Winkehchitlm were 
a drools kept by teacncra who were not gild 
members Later still, after tho Reformation, 
fliioh private unauthorized schools frequently 
gave religious mstiaction which was not wel¬ 
come to the official denomination. This was 
true in Germany. Austria, Fiance, and England, 
where unlicensed tcaohers were pursued by the 
penal laws Some attempt to control the 
private schools was made in Prussia in 1733 
and later in 1763 (GcneraHa 7 ulsschrd 7 'e 0 !c 7 Uent) 
and in 1794 (Allgememe Landtcchl) buL with¬ 
out much avciH, Tho Winhelschide disap¬ 
peared in most countries as soon as the public 
school systems wero established 

Besides Winkelschvle numerous other terms 
of contempt waro employed, e.g. Aussen&chulcj 
Bcischulo , Vcbcnschidc; Ilcck or Heckcnschnlo 
(Cf Hedge School) in llcsso; Rlippschule 
(either connected with Klappern, to abutter, or 
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Kli'p'p a, ft cheap coin of baao me till — n 
reference to the low fees) in North Germany; 
Dwgschule (from ding&n, to bargain or haggle, 
also a refcvenco to the amount of tho fees) 

In France similar aclioola sprang up near 
Paris ns a protest to the exactions by tho pre¬ 
centor of Notre Dame of a proportion of fees 
received by the teachers, Since many of these 
schools sprang up in tho blu rounding woods, 
they came to bo known ns holes buusoni&rcs. 
Lator the secret sohaols or the Huguenots were 
known by the same nama, 

See Gilds, Teacher'; Hedge Schools; 
also ABCdaiuans. 

Heferacces: — 

Figciimi, 1C. GeacTiicJife dea deul-scTisn. Volksacftuh 
UhTenlatvlcn, (Hannover, lflDS) 

Looh, J, EnzyklopdJiachea [Jarulbuch der Erzivhunoa- 
feuniZc, H.Y, WxnfcelacW» , n, (Vi ami a, 1000-1009 ) 

WISCONSIN, STATE OF, — Organized 
ns a separate territory in 1B3G, and finally 
reduced to ita present size in 1838, and ad¬ 
mitted to tho Union ns the thirtieth state In 
1848. It is located in the North Central 
division, and has a land area of 65,250 squaro 
miles. In sizo Wisconsin has about tho sumo 
arcn, aa New York and New Jersey combined, 
For administrative purposes the state is divided 
into seventy-ono counties, and tlicso in turn 
into towns (townships) and then into cities 
ftnd school diafcrictfl, In 1910 Wisconsin had 
a total population of 2,333,860, anti a density 
of population of 42,2 poisons per squoro mile. 

Educational History, — It wna not until 
1745 that the fiTBb pcimnnont white settlement 
was formed in Wisconsin, at Green Bov, and 
it is nob until 1701 that we find records of a 
sohool, —taught by one Jacques Porlier. Tho 
school acorns to have been of short duiation, 
and it ia not until 1817 that permanent schools 
begin. In that year an English aohool waa 
opened at Green Bay, From then until 1829 
a succession a£ aohool musters was employed. 
The Black Hawk War, m 1832, settled tho 
question of tho occupation of the tciritory, 
and £vom 1834 to 1840 settlers came in in num¬ 
bers. These people wero, in large part, of New 
England stock, and they brought with them the 
typical New England institutions, — churches, 
schools, the town and district organization, 
mid the district aohool meeting The Michi¬ 
gan school code was in force, but taxation 
for schools wns not much employed until about 
1830 

The first public school in Wisconsin was 
opened in Milwaukee, in 1830, and a second 
ui 1840. Even these, though a tax was levied 
for them, wero in part subscription sohools 
In 1830 a Board of School Commissioners was 
selected foT tho village, and a citizen gave 
thirteen acres, now in tho heart of Milwaukee, 
to found a high sahool, No auoli sahooi was 
rounded, however, and tho donation was 
allowed to lapse, In 1837 tho first territorial 


legislature created a University of Wisconsin, 
somewhat nftcr tho model of tho University of 
Now York (q,v ), and provided Tor a Board of 
Trustees, who were 11 to establish colleges, 
academies, and schools, dependent on tiro 
UnlvGlBity. ,, This was located at the then 
capital of the territory, Belmont, now in Iowa. 
The. Uuataea were appointed, but no further 
action was taken. The Michigan school code 
waa continued in force, ns sufficient for all 
needs. In 1838, on the organization of Iowa 
territory, tho capital was tiansfcrrcd to Madi¬ 
son, and the location of tho Univoinity wns 
transferred there also, though it waa twelve 
years bcfoie the preparatory department, and 
thirteen years beforo tho college, was opened 
for instruction. In 1830 tho Michigan school 
code was revised, and the fust Wisconsin 
school cade enacted. The next year the town 
school commissioners of tlio old Michigan code 
were restored, and fivo district officers for each 
school district in tho town (township) wore al bo 
provided for. Tho commissioners wero to bo 
a court of appeal from the actions of the dis¬ 
trict ofiiccis. and wero also to make the propel 
reports to the secretary for tho tciritory, A 
diatnot tax for buildings was permitted, and 
an annual school census was ordered taken by 
the clerk, 

In 1841 a Lengthy petition was submitted 
to tho legislature, asking for tho creation of a 
ten i tori a! fluperintondonfc of Bchoolfl, but with¬ 
out UBults. In 1843 r, bill for flee schools was 
introduced, but this was roj octal aa impracti¬ 
cable. Tho district taxes peumtted for a school 
building, however, wero in crease d to max¬ 
ima of S200and$30Q; a fuel tax was levied; 
la to bills were moio definitely provided for, 
and a district tax, up to por coni, was also 
permitted for maintenance In 1844 it was 
provided that if a town refused to provide 
sahoola, any district might levy a tax for wages 
and do so, if it saw fit. The year 1845 marked 
tho establishment of the first public free school 
in Wisconsin, at Kenosha (Southport), and Lho 
employment of the first city supcmilcmlonb 
of schools by the sumo city. A special net 
of the legislature was licccHflnry. ThiB per¬ 
mitted the lovy of a tax of $2000 a year for Lho 
purpose, provided tho people consented to tho 
law, at a special election to be held foi Lliat 
pm pose, In 1840 ICcnoslin. also established 
the first graded schools in the state In 1847 
school diatnot No, 1, in Fond du Lac, wqs 
organized by special legislative enactment 
A bill for a territorial superintendent of 
schools passed fclio assembly in 1040, but 
failed to boquto tho approval of tho upper 
liouao, partly duo to tho coming of statehood 
and a desiio to lenvo the matter Lo tho 
constitutional convonlion, In 1846 a con¬ 
stitutional convention was oflllcd. Tho con¬ 
stitution adopfcod, however, wns rojccteil by 
tho people, ancl in 1847 a nc-w constitutional 
convention was called. The second conatitu- 
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tion was adopted, anti Wisconsin was admitted waukee, anil in 1880 tho Oshkosh Normal 
as a stale ill 1848, With a very few ohnngcs School added a kindergarten, training course, 
the eduantionnl provisions of this constitution In 1871 the State Teachers 1 Association recom- 
have continued to to-day. mended the first comsc or study for giaded 

In 1840 the school laws were revised to har- schools and high schools, and in 1872 for 
inoiitoc with the new constitutional provisions, country sahoals. In 1872 the first regular 
The location rincl appraisal of the school lands annual appropriation for the University of 
was ordered; tlio University was incorporated, Wisconsin (5 10.G0G a year) was begun, and in 
a Board of Regents appointed, and the pro- 1876 Huh was changed into a fraction of q mill 
paratory departmentoponed; town superintend- tax, which 1ms since beon increased from time 
ents wero required to certificate the touchers: to timo. In 1873 tho legislature direcLcd the 
each town (township) and city wag lequtrctl State Superintendent to investigate the ques- 
Lo raise taxes to share in the income from the fcion of compulsory education, and to report 

atato fund (51,8 conLa per child by 1850); and to it Tho report revealed a largo amount 

town binaries were provided for, In 1857 of illiteracy, and awakened much interest, but 
a SULo Dom'd of Normal School Regents was tho first compulsory education law waa not 

created, and the income from one fourth af enacted until 1970. In 1875 women were 

the swamp land fund was dovated, in the form made eligible for tho office of county superin- 
of subsidies, to the " encouragement of acadc- tendent; tho Wisconsin Industrial School for 
mica and normal schools,’' In 1859 the Re- Girla was established, and an optional free 
gents were authorized to employ a State Agent textbook law was enacted, 
to assist tho State Suporinlfmdaiit in the or- The first high school class waB graduated aL 
gnniznticm and conduct of teachers’ institutes* Racine in 1857; the first high school in Mil- 
In 1803 a normal department was opened at the waukeo was nob organized until 1868, and by 
State University In 1865 this gubsidy system 1875 there were about twenty-five high schools 
for the training of teachers, which had never in tho state, This year a high school organi- 
becn very successful, was entirely abandoned, zation law. with $25,000 of state aid, was 
and fi bill for tho creation of state normal passed Elevon nmv high schools wore or- 
schools was passed The state normal school ganizccl tho first year undei the law, by 18S0 
at FlntLovillo was opened in I860, at White- there were ninety-five; by 1800,166; by 1900, 
water in 1808, ab Oshkosh m 1871, at River 219; and in 1010, 286, all with four-ycnr 
Falla in 1B7G, at Milwaukee iu 1885, at Stevens comics. In 1878 it was provided that tho 
Point in 1804. at Superior in 1800, at La Crosse state aid to the high schools should be for the 
in 1900, anu at ICau Claire in 1013. Tho first five years only; in 1882 the time was ex¬ 
ile gen tB wore also authorized to expend $6000 tended to ten years, and this limitation was 
a year for teachers' institutes, and this sum later repealed entiiely, In 1881 the beginninpa 
has since boon continued and increased of high school certification were made; in 

The continual tiouble with the townsuperin- 1833 the State Superintendent was given 
tend cuts, and tbeir general in efficiency, led genoral ,su per vision of all high schools jji the 
the State Superintendent in 1855 to rccom- state; in 1885 the state appropriation for high 
monel tho creation of county a uporin tendon ts, schools was doubled; in 1880 the State Supcr- 
but no action was lakcn on his recommenda- intendent was authorized to appoint a Stnto 
lion until 1801. In that year oounty superin- High School Inspcctoi ; and in 1891 the State 
tondonts were Created, superseding tho town Superintendent was given the approval of tho 
superintendents, "to examine and license certificates of the tcacheis as well ns of tho 
teachers, and to visit and inspect schools " principals of all high sahools m the state, 

In 1BG3 cities wore exempted from tho super- The fiiat graded school was established at 
vision of tho oounty superintendent, and in Kenosha in 1849, but by 1860 there were 
1870 they were dheoted to report to the State less than fifty graded schools in the state. 
Superintendent clircot. In 18GG a county In 1871 a course of study for graded schools 
tax, equal to the state aid, waa ordered was issued, and m 1875 the first state aid for 
levied, and tho minimum school term was graded schools was granted. By 1880 there 
inoransod from throe to five months. In were 204 such schools; by 1902 there wore 325, 
I860 a Stnto Board of Examiners was created, and in 1010 there were 431, In 1885 day 
to oxamino teachers, and to grant state schools for the deaf in cities were first autlioi- 
tcacliers’ certificates, valid in any cauntj' Izrcd, and the first of such schools was opened in 
in the stnto, In 1800 tho substitution of the Milwaukee in 1986, in La Grosso in 1888, and 
township for tho district system was made in Oshkosh in 1 BOO In 1885 tlio Btntc school 
optional, after repented rcaommondations to for noglcctcd and dependent children waB cstab- 
thafc effect by the State Superintendent, but llslicd at Sparta, and opened the next year 
few towns over Qdoptcd the plan, and it was In 1887 the minimum school term was m- 
linally abandoned in 1011, Instruction in a creased from five to six months, school mcet- 
forci^n language, for one hour a day, was also ings, in districts nob providing freo textbooks, 

E ar muted this sumo year In 1870 the first wore required to vote annually on the question; 
indergarten m the state was opened in. Mil- and town libraries and a town, library fund 
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were recreated. In 1880 the State Superintend- day b&UqoIb fox the deaf in the stale; the 
ent began tho preparation or uniform que»- maximum township school Lax was increased 
tions foi the use of county superintendents in from 1 to 2 per cent, school districts and 
examining tcaclicis, though their uso lomnincd boards of education wcio authorized to nsso- 
optional with tile superintendents, In 1893 ciatc themselves together for the purpose of 
tenahers' certificates, and normal school (liplo- providing fire and tornado insurmico lor school 
mas from other states wero first lecognizcd, buildings; district meetings were ordered to 
In 1305 manual training departments were vote on tl\o question of providing n second 
iiutlionzcd to be established in ten high schools, teacher, whenever the enrollment in a schooL 
with $250 state aid for each, and the State reached sixty-five; county school board officers' 
Superintendent was authorized to supervise conventions wero ordered; fclio state aid for 
and to establish the standards for each In high sahoola and for graded schools wero both 
1807 state examinations for a new county increased; a a la to rural school in spec lor was 
superintendent's certificate were provided for; authorized; and special tcachciV certificates 
n transportation law, for children living over for special supervision in cities were created, 
a milo and a half from school, and a law per- In 1007, besides much minor Icgiulntion on 
mitting a district to contract with an adjoin- schools, the important laws provided for the 
ing district for the education or its children, classification and approval of rural schools, 
were enacted; and n state school for feeble- with state aid therefor, the revision and 
minded children was established, strengthening of the compulsory education 

In both 1899 and 1001 important legislation law, and its extension to deaf children; per- 
was enacted In 1399 the most import nut mission to establish day aohpolb lor the 
laws were a county teachers' training school blind, to be under state inspection, staLo aid 
law, providing $1250 state aid for two such to districts providing transportation, under 
schools: a law providing foi tho organization certain conch tions, permissive county mn- 
of teachers' institutes by the State Superin- formity in textbooks, with flo-cnllcd county 
fcendent, with institute conductors' schools; boards* of education to select the bookB; tile 
tile extension of the minimum school term enlargement of lecture and extension work, 
from six to sovon months; the extension of on tho part- both of the schools and of the 
the township library law to include fourth- University; permission to cities Lo establish 
alaas oitios (under 10,000), joint high schools technical and liulustiml schools for children 
were made easier to organize; college gradu- over sixteen: the increase of the minimum 
ntes, to bo certificated, must hnvo studied school term from soven to eight months, and 
psychology and pedagogy; city certificates the cioation of a State Mining Trade School, 
ui special brandies wgio authorized' kinder- to be Located at Plallevillc The legislation 
givrtcns were authorized for ah tnird and of 1009 included laws relating to tho profes- 
fourth class cities; and the teachers' institute sional trniiiing and certification of teachers; 
fund, and the number of manual training dc- providing foi the iiiflprcLion and condemnation 
par tin cuts aided, were both inci eased. In of school buildings; providing for an annual 
1001 the compulsory education law was ox- state convention of city superintendents, 
tended fiom 7-13 to 7-14 years, agriculture providing state aid for day schools for the 
was added to all examinations for teachers' blind; and providing for an investigation of 
certificates; graded schools wctc to be clasai- the supervision and inspection of achools, and 
fled ns first and second class, a stato inspector for a commission to investigate night schools, 
of giadcd schools was authorized^ and stato A law providing for counLy boards of cdu- 
aid for such schools was granted; kindergarten cation and the appointment of county super- 
certificates were provided for; Llic high school intendents failed of passage; and n touchers' 
tuition of nonicsident pupils was ordered pension law was vetoed, after passage The 
paid by the home town; county schools of important legislation of 1911 included a law 
agriculture and domestic science wore author- eventing a Skate Board of Industrial Education, 
lzecl, with $2500 state aid to enoh; sohool with general provision for industrial, commer- 
boardB in cities wero authorized to provido cinl, continuation, and evening schools, with 
free lectures, state inspection of day schools state supervision, stato aid foi thirty schools, 
for the deaf was begun; and township con- and a vocational normal school; for additional 
Bolidation and transportation of pupils was state nid for county schools of agriculture 
authorized In 1903 tho compulsory school and domestic economy, and to districts mnin- 
\aw was TnatoTmlly strengthened; and tho taming courses in agiiculturc, domestic soicnce, 
Skate Superintendent was instructed to upprovo and manual training; permit tin a sohool boards 
oommeroial courses and commercial sohools. in cities to establish evening flcliools, vacation 
Beginning in 1005, milch important addi- schools, reading rooms, debating clubs, and 
tional legislation has been enacted. In lecture courses for adults; n teachers' insur- 
1005 the State Superintendent was ordorad nnee and retirement fund law; abolishing tho 
to furnish card catalogues to, and to permissive township unit, and permitting 
supervise tVm management of, the township the organization ol large consolidated dia- 
libi'arics, to issue a course of study fox tho triats; the further revision mid strengthening 
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of the compulsory education Qnd child labor children in Iub county to the State Superm¬ 
ini and providing for a legislative investi- tend cut, and the state institutions foi such, 
gatian of the school textbook question and the making of an annual leport to the 

Present School System, At the head of Board of County Supervisors and to the State 
the preaent state school system or Wisconsin Superintendent lie scives ex officio qs one 
is a State Superintendent of Public. Ins true- of the mem bora of the bonrd of trustees for 
tion, elected by the people, at the April judicial any county teachers' trninmg school, or county 
elaotiona, for four-year tcims, He is assisted school of agriculture and domestic science, 
in his work by state supervisors of high sohoolg. which may bo established in his county, 
graded schools, rural schools, deaf and blind Below the county arc the towns (townships) 
day schools, and industrial education; an As- nnd the school districts The township form 
flfstanfc State Superintendent and a number of of organization nevci made any headway hi 
□lerks; and a State Doard of Examincis, Tha Wisconsin, and was finally abandoned In its 
State Superintendent ducats the work of his place the County Boaid of Supervisors may 
assistants; lias genual suporviaion ovor tho now organize consolidated districts, as seoms 
public sohoola of.the state; is charged with the beat, and of more than thirty-six miles square, 
stimulation of interest in public education if desired, The district system is the one 
throughout the state; prepares lists of books followed, each county being divided into as 
foi purchase for school librmics; has super- many school districts ns seems necessary or 
vision over the establishment of county schools desirable The Board of Supervisors of 
of ngrlGllltuiC, domestic science, and manual each town has power to subdivide the town, 
training, county training schools for teachers, Qnd to niter, unite, or subdivide existing dis- 
nnd day Bchoola for the blind and deaf, assists tricts 

in tho formulation of courses of study for Audi The annual district meeting is a featuie 
schools; has supervision over all teachers' of tho Wisconsin school system, Besides hcar- 
institutes, nnd publishes a syllabus of work, to ing the reports of the distrieL officers, examining 
bo done therein; holds an annual convention their accounts, and electing to fill vacancies 
with the aounty superintendents, and one with in the District School Board, the annual mect- 
thc city superintendents of the state; pre- ing may perform many functions elsewhere per- 
scribes the courses and standards for commor- formed by the school district officers Tho 
cial schools and colleges; helps to locate each School District Board has the caTc and limnagc- 
county school of agriculture and domcstia ment of all the school propelfcy, in all respeeLs: 
Bcienco, and to outline its instruction; appoints must provide proper heating, ventilating, and 
county superintendents, to fill vacancies for sanitary arrangements; must employ and 
unexpircd terms, and prepares a biennial report contract with all teachers; may determine 
for the governor and U 10 legislature on the what textbooks shnll be used 111 the school, 
condition of the schools of the state. He is except where oounly uniformity has been pio- 
ex officio a member or the Boaid of Regents vided for, and must visit the school and cx- 
for the State University; tho Board of Re- amino into its conduct, 

gonts for the Normal Schools; the State Board City school systems, employing a city 
of Industrial Education, and president of the superintendent of schools, of which there were 
Board of Control for the State Mining Trade sixty-six in 1910, arc not under the super- 
Scliool. Tho State Boaid of Examiners con- vision of the county superintendent, but con- 
eisLs of Lhree persona, appointed each year by duat their own affairs nnd report direct to the 
the State Superintendent, to conduct exam- SfcateSupcrintcndcnt, Each such city is under 
inationa for state certificates only A com- a board or education, or a board of school 
mittec of three of the Board of Regents of commissioners A fow cities operate under 
the State Noimal Schools, one of whom is the the general charter law for cities, while 
State Superintendent, arranges all details as most of them are organized under special 
to the conduct of teachers* institutes. The acts For each city a city superintendent 
State Board of Industrial Education is n or schools is elected, who has the general super- 
recent creation, to control the state aid given vision and administration of the schools of 
under the terms of the now law for state aid the city, examines and licenses teachers, and 
to industrial, commercial, continuation, and makes the required repeats to the school 
evening schools, board of the city and to the State Supciintcnd- 

For each county a county superintendent enb of Schools. In nearly nil respects, city 
or schools is elected by tho people, at the April school ays terns conform to the gcncial school 
judicial elections, for two-year terms. Ills laws oT the state 

duties Inolutlo the visitation of sohoola, outside School Support. —The present value of the 
of cities under city aiipcnntcncleiiLs; Lho permanent school fund, nominally, was 
examination and licensing of teachers, and the $3,026,220 in 1910, but $1,503,700 of this lias 
revocation of ccrti fie tiles, for causej the or- been borrowed by tho state and spent, and 
ganization nnd conduct of a teachers' institute, tho interest on it at 7 per cent is raised by 
and of a convention of school district officers, taxation. The income fiom the nominal and 
each year; tho roporting of all deaf and blind actual permanent fund was $200,573 in 1010, 
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or twenty-six cents for each child or school benefit In addition, nny coiinLy not having 
ecnBua (4-20) age The state levies a sevan a state narm.nl sahoal within its borders may 
tenths of a mill state tax for schools, $200,000 establish a county teachers' training school, 
oE which ia appropriated from the license foes and provide a two years' course, picpnralory 
and taxes on corporations. This producod for teaching m the rural schools. 

$ 1,918,730, in 1910, or $ 2.33 por school census Teachers' institutes mo under the control 
child, Doth of these funds are distributed to of the State Superintendent and a committee 
the counties, and thence to the districts, solely of the Hoard of Regents for the Normal Schools, 
on the school ccnauH basis. The state also All institute conductors must hold a conductor’s 
makes a number of special annual appropria- certificate, obtained on examination from the 
tions Tor special purposes, such na the state State Superintendent The Stale _ Superin- 
grants to high schools ($500 to $1500 each); Lendent prepares a syllnbiiH and outline of Lite 
gradedschoolB ($200nnd$300 each); approved work for the insdiliilOB, mul holds fin institute 
rural schools ($60 each); aid for transportation conductors' institute in preparation* The 
(ten cents pcT pupil per day); day schools for state appropriates &QOOO, lo be distributed to 
the deaf and blind ($150 to $250 for each the counties on touchers employed, mid the 
deaf person per year, and $2Q0 for each blind Normal School Regents also have $14,000 
pupil); classes in manual training, agriculture, annually for inatitute purposes, 
and domestic science ($250 to $350 each); Educational Conditions, — Wisconsin hna 
industrial schools ($3000 each); county schools a well-organized educational system, nncl nlong 
of agriculture and domestic economy ($0000 some lines lma done very valuable pioneer 
to $8000 each); county training schools ($3500 work The Stale Superintendent possesses 
eaah); and teachers' institutes ($23,000), more than the usual powers. The county 
which to go th gi aggregate quite a large sum training schools, county schools of agriculture. 

Each school district, in mutual meeting, domestic science, and manual (.mining; local 
votes the necessary taxes for buildings, appara- education of Lho deaf and blind; lmiufiLiial 
tus and equipment, library, and teachers' education in Lho cities; state inspcclion of 
wages These taxes, of necessity, run rather schools; school libraries; slate subhidica Iot 
high, though if the district has less than 260 n. number of deaiitibln educationnl ciTorU; nnd 
inhabitants, the maximum tax, except for university extension, arc marked features of 
building purposes, must not exceed $500 in the state school aysLem The strength of the 
any year, High school districts levy a sum diafcuat system and Lho ccnmu basis of nppor- 
sufficient to maintain a nine months' school, tionment are Lho wcnke.st points in the system. 
Cities levy such taxes as nro needed to main- Tlio state haa vciy few negroes, nncl but quo 
tain their flchoola. County taxes arc levied fourth of Ilia population is foicign born This 
for county teacheis’ training schools, and foreign-born element is largely English, CJer- 
aounty sohoola of agriculture nnd domestic man ; and Scandinavian, so that Lhe ntnto hna 
Boiancc. The toLnl cost for maintenance was no difficult educational pioIdem ill their afisim- 
abaut cloven millions at last icpoib, which ilnlion. About one half of Lhr LoLnl populn- 
givcs per capita expenditures below the average lion live in rural rlistricLs, and ngriculLurnl 
For tho North Ccntiai division or states. education 1msbeen madr a strong featmo of the 

Teachers and Training. — Tho state cm- school aypLem iSomc progress lias been made 
ployed 14,729 teachers in 1010, 12 per cent of in tho consolidation of districts nnd the tram- 
whom were men. Of these 0 per cent wero portation of pupils, but the gieat sUengLli of 
graduates of the normal schools, and 13 per the district system makes progress in tlmt 
cent had studied in nonrml sohoola, but line! dirccLion difficult A minimum term of eight 
not been graduated. Thirteen per cent of the months lias been required of all schools Tho 
teachers held state certificates, and the re- state now lias good compulsory education and 
maintlcr held county or city certificates. For child labor laws, 

the training of future tonchcis the state main- Secondary Education. —The stato had 286 
tains eight. state normal schools, — at La fom-ycnr high schools and two three-year 
Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Plnttcville high schools in 1010, employing 1334 touchers. 
River Falls, Stevens Point, Supoiior, and and enrolling 27,708 pupils. A State High 
'Whitewater, and a new school is to bo estab- School Inspector, appointed by tho StaLo 
lishcd at Eau Claire. Theso schools arc under Superintendent, examines and approves all 
the control of a State Hoard of Regents, and schools for state aid grants. Graded aohoolw 
are supported, m part,, by the income of a are also inspected and accredited for granlfl 
state fund, now amounting lo $1,057,504 (one of $200 if alone, and $300 if in connection with 
fourth of which hna been borrowed by the a high school. County schools of ngnoidUira 
state, at 7 per cent), eBtabli&hcd by the Icgis- and domestic economy may be oatabiiahed 
Inturo in 18G5 from the proceeds of one half by any county, or group of adjacent fiounLies, 
of the nearly 4,000,000 acres of swamp lauds and state aid of from $(10Q0 to $B00Q a year is 
granted to the state (see National Goveiin- granted to those nice Ling ccitnin rcquhemenls. 
mbnt and Education) but largely by an tin- Cities may establish industrial, continuation, 
nufll state tax of $340,000 levied for their commercial, and evening trade schools of 
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secondary grade, and state aid up to $3000 a 
yoar may now be granted for thirty such. 
The slate is i apidly developing a well-organized 
system of sccondaiy education, which is to be 
broad m scope. A state mining trade school, 
for boys ovor sixteen, lias recently been es¬ 
tablished at Plnttevillo 
Higher mid Special Education. — The Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin (q 0 .), at Madison, stands 
at the head of the public school Bystem of tho 
state, and is ono of tho largest and most im¬ 
portant of our American universities. The 
University has the agricultural and mechani¬ 
cal callcga combined with it, and its work in 
university extension has recently been de¬ 
veloped to a marked degree The University 
is assisted in the work of higher education in 
the state by a number of colleges. 

In special institutions the state maintains 
the Wisconsin Homo and Farm School, at 
Dousman; the Wisconsin State Reformatory, 
nt Giccn Bay; tho Wisconsin Industrial (re¬ 
formatory) School for Girls, at Milwaukee: 
tho Wisconsin Industrial (reformatory) School 
for boys, at Wnukcslm; the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind, at Janesville, the Wisconsin 
Stafco School for the Deaf, at Dclnvan; the 
Wisconsin Home for the Feeble-Minded at 
Chippewa Falls; and the Stata Public School 
Tor Dependent and Ncglcotcd Children, at 
Sparta. E. P, C, 

References: — 

Allen, W. P., nnd Si'encbh, D E Higher Education 
\n lPueoMihi (U, 8 Bur. Echic , Circ. lit/. No. 1, 
1880.) 

Mayo, A D Tho Development of tho Common 
School System in lha Western Stales, 1830-1805; 
In Hunt U S Couir JJdirc., 1BD8-1H0D, I 
HTHUNfl, J. W. Tho Columbian History of Education 
m TViscanJia. (1803 ) 

Wihconhin. Hcpls St. Supl, of Pnbl, Inelr,, annual, 
1B40-18B2, liloimlnl, 1BB3-16B'1 to dnio 
Stata Constitution, 1&4H, and ainondmonle, 

Laws relating to Comma 11 iScfiaoJs. 1011 ad. 

WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OP, MADI¬ 
SON, WIS. —Established as ono of the oldor 
type of land-grant oolleges, — institutions 
endowed with an assignment of public lands 
m a pioneer region, to assure settlors of oppor¬ 
tunities for higher education as the country 
bIiouKI bo dovelopcd In 1830 the first terri¬ 
torial legislature passed an act looking toward 
the cication of such an institution; and a 
federal grant was made in 1830 In 1848, 
when titlo passed to tho now state, galea began, 
and instruction was first given in 1840. But, 
ftB was nearly always the ease under similar 
oiroumstanccs, tho sale of lands was so mis¬ 
managed that the incomo obtained Wft9 not 
aufTiuicnl to support the new institution A 
supplementaly grant, made in 1854, had tho 
flame history. The University commanded 
noithcr respect nor afiGetion, The sudceBaivo 
ahancolloTa, among whom we™ several men 
of distinguished anility, had wise plana and 
high ideals, but could do no moro than keep 


the institution alive _ So low did the Univer¬ 
sity sink in the public estimation that a pro¬ 
posal to annul its charter and distribute its 
funds among the denominational colleges of the 
state was seriously entertained in 1802, 

The second stage in the history of the Uni¬ 
versity begins in 1800, when the lands granted 
under the Morrill Act of 1802 wcic conveyed to 
it. The act requires instruction to be given 
in agricultural and mechanic arts and the art 
of war, not excluding other subjects, and was 
designed \o establish all kinds of technical 
h tudies and applied science on a par with the 
so-called libei al arts and preparation for the 
oldci professions. The utilizing of the es¬ 
tablished organization as the basis of the new 
determined the educational poliey of the state in 
onoimportnntrespeot; namely, it established the 
principle of concentrating all types of the 
highest education given by the state in one 
institution, and thus saved much expense of 
duplication, and avoided the weakening in¬ 
fluence of jealousy, and Lbo scattering of energy 
and of loyalty For a generation after the 
reorganization of 1866, the development of the 
University took essentially tho same course 
as at the otlicT land-giant colleges, and 
first clearly laid down at Michigan. Thus, 
the policy of maintaining parallel courses, 
ancient classical, modern classical, scientific, 
historical, and so forth, leading to different 
degrees, was begun in 1808 and continued to 
1003 Coeducation somewhat gradually oamo 
to bo accepted, being established in -unre¬ 
stricted form in 1874 The accrediting sys¬ 
tem of admission was introduced in 1870, A 
fixed proportion of the taxable wealth of tho 
state began reluctantly to be appropriated to 
tlm support of tho University in the same year, 
increasing, with some interruptions, from ono 
tenth mill to three oighths mill in 1011, Within 
tho period between the reorganization and 
1880 the Colleges of Letters and Science, at 
first separately organized, were united and 
firmiy established and the Colleges of Law and 
Engineering fairly started, The College of 
Agriaulture attracted very few students, but 
carried on investigations of scientific excellence 
and practical value, The period between 
1980 and 1000 was one of general expansion, 
distinguished by two special tendencies, The 
first was the beginning and development of 
graduate insLiuction; the second the suaccss- 
fuL cffoit of the College of Agriculture to reach 
the people of the state by various forms of 
umvorsity extonsion. Farmers' institutes, 
curried on informally since 1BBQ, received state 
support in 1865, A short course in agriculture, 
lasting from after the harvest to just before 
plowing, was established in 18B1, and 1ms had 
great influence, not only in assisting farmers, 
but in winning public confidence and support. 

Since 1000, probably the most notablo 
single tendency in the piogrcsB of tho Univer- 
aity has been the acceptance by tho publio 
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of a higher standard of profcsaion. and technical 
education. The Law School has advanced 
its requirements for admission to the equiva¬ 
lent of junior standing m college Prepara¬ 
tion for medicine has been put on the flame 
basis * The College of Engineering has in¬ 
troduced five-year and six-year courses, Above 
all, the College of Agriculture has suddenly 
received an inllitx of fliudonta into its four- 
year ouursc. Wilton "the College of Letters 
and Saienco there bus been a decided tendonoy 
toward an increasing recognition of professional 
and vocational aims, partly by the organiza¬ 
tion of special courses, partly in less formal 
ways A marked feature of recent years has 
been the development of university extension 
The short courses of the College of Agriculture 
have been referred to, The. College of Engi¬ 
neering 1ms likewise organized courses for 
nrlienns and apprentices. But those special 
courses arc only a am all part of the activity 
of the University in this held. In 1007 the 
depaitmcnfc of university extension iq.v) was 
reorganized and greatly expanded. It now 
offers instruction by correspondence in most 
elementary and many advanced courses, nob 
requiring laboratories, whioh are given in tho 
undeigraduate colleges, provides a large num¬ 
ber of courses of lectures, issues syllabi of 
lofci cnees for debate on topics of public inter- 
eat and lends books for study in connection 
with them, sends out exhibits illustrating 
principles of public hygiene and administra¬ 
tion and responds as freely ns possible to In¬ 
quiries for information of all kinds. Research 
has been aLcndily developed sinca 1800, and 
strong insistence on research 1ms been an 
especial feature of the present administration. 
Closely associated with this matter is the ex¬ 
tent to which the state 1ms called upon the 
University Tot the guidance of expertB, espe¬ 
cially in the organization of commissions, 
temporary or permanent, created for the public 
pro Lee Lion, foi tho conservation and develop¬ 
ment of the public resources, and for the se¬ 
curing of a more exact measure of public 
justice The University library in 1911 in¬ 
cluded 185,000 books and 4L,000 pamphlets; 
and tho library of the State Historical Society, 
which ia in the same building on the university 
grounds, 172,000 books and 174,000 pamphlets. 
The government of the University is m the 
hands of a board of fifteen regents, including 
the Piesident of the Univoraity and the Stnto 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ex officii? 
and thirteen regents appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor for a Lorm of mx years, two at large, awl 
one from each of the- r eleven congressional 
districts of the Btatc, 

Tho total inimbci of the faculty in 1010-1011 
was 675; of stmlonts, exclusive of those receiv¬ 
ing instruction by correspondence, 5748 Tho 
following arc the divisions of tho University, 
with the distribution of the students in 1010- 
1911 Colleges offering undergraduate courses; 
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the College of LeLtcru and Science, 2447, of 
Engineering, 729, and of Agriculture, 743; — tho 
Library School, 34, nnd tho School of Music, 334, 
with tho snma admission requirement a q,s tho Col¬ 
lege of Letters and Scionco; — the Medical School, 
57. and tho Law School, 158, requiring two years of 
college work for admission, the Graduate School, 
377; — and tho extension division, with an en¬ 
rollment in tho correapondonco study depart¬ 
ment or 5030. Inaludecl ii\ tho total two 1043 
students not otherwise enumerated who at¬ 
tended tho summer session in 1011, and 557 
enrolled in various abort courses in Lho Col- 
lcgo of Agriculture, extending from twelve 
to twenty-eight weeks. Tho University also 
conducts an agricultural experiment Btation, 
the Washburn Observatory, and tho Stato 
Hygienic Laboratory, administers a college 
settlement in Milwaukee, and Iuib close rela¬ 
tions with tho United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, situated on the campus, Tho 
College of Letters and Science, besides giving 
wholly non-professional instruction in tho 
liberal arts, includes courses In pharmacy 
(3S students in 1010-1011), journalism (36), 
and chemistry (88), and a less strictly organ¬ 
ized course for the training of teachers (ISO), 
The College of Agriculture, besides, four-year 
courses in ngrioulturo (457), and house¬ 
hold cconomicFi (134), provides a two-year 
agricultural course (101), and the short courses 
referred to. The College of Engineering offers 
nil undergraduato coin so di Here n tin leu from 
tho aophoinorc year: in civil (100), mechanical 
(07), electrical (112). mining (30). and chcmi- 
aal engineering, and applied electrochemis¬ 
try (37); tho Law School a three-year pro¬ 
fessional course, the Medical School tho first 
tvio years oC a medical course Tho campus 
covers 020 acres, mostly on hilly land along 
the Bhores of Lake Mcmlola; tho president 
of tho University is Charles Itiohnrd Van IIibc 

II. B. L. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM SCHOOL. — See 
Attendance, Comtulsuhy; Census, School; 
Child Ladou* GnAorNa and Promotion, 
Part Time System; Retardation and 
Elimination of Pupils, 

WITHERSPOON JOHN (1722-1704).— 
Sixth president oi Princeton University; 
graduated from Edinburgh University in 1742 
and engaged in tho minisbiy. Ho was presi¬ 
dent of Princeton (then called College of New 
Jeisey) from 1708 to 1783, 11 IliB name 

brought n great succession oT students to the 
college, and by his oxer Lions its funds wero 
much augmented " lie gave instruction in 
theology and mathematics and " wns tho first 
man who taught in America the subject of 
those doatrincs of philosophy of mind, whioh 
Dr Reid afLcrwarcla developed with bo much 
success," Ha added French, Hebrew, and 
international law to the college course, and 
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extended the uae of the lcature method. His 
works, chio/ly theological and metaphysical 
were edited in four volumes by Dr Rodgers 
(1802) W S M, 

WITTENBERG COLLEGE, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO —Founded in 1845, The 
college jfl supported by the Lutheran Churah, 
but no theological tests arc required of either 
teachers or students, except in the faculty of 
theology. Tho attendance lias steadily ad¬ 
vanced in the last ten years from 204 in 1602 
to BOB ill 1012. Tho work of the college is in 
liberal arts. . Since 1005 attention has been 
given to special work in science No attempt 
is made to give full engineering courses, but 
splendid facilities are offered for two years' 
work preparing for entrance into technical 
schools. Courses are offered also in theology, 
music, art. and a^ricultuic, Wittenberg ia a 
member of the Ohio State College Association 
and requires fifteen units of credit for entrance. 
The faculty consists of about forty professors 
and assistants. A successful summer school is 
maintained with spcaial reference to teaching, 

WITTENBERG, UNIVERSITY OF. — 
The first German university to be sanctioned 
directly by the emperor, not by tho Lope as in 
all provious instances, founded by Emporor 
Maximilian I in tho year 1602 nB a university 
of four faculties Pope Julius, however, con¬ 
firmed the incorporation Tho actual founder 
of tho University was Ilia Elea tor Ferdinand 
tho Wise, by whom the institution was given 
n, hmiuwiialic character fro m tho very begi lining, 
Luther (tf.u.) cninc to Wittenberg from Erfurt 
in 1608, and ten years later Mclanchtlion (g.u.) 
came to tho University from Tubingen and 
strongly emphasized tho humanistic tenden¬ 
cies of tho institution. The University en¬ 
tered nl this time upon a period of great, 
though brief, renown, and tho number of stu¬ 
dents grow bo rapidly, that an additional 
building had to bo eiectcd Wittenberg be¬ 
came the center of the llcfarmatioji, and al¬ 
though McUnchtlion's attacks upon the uni¬ 
versity system exercised a harmful cJTcct upon 
the enrollment for a number of years, the in¬ 
stitution regained its power during the fourth 
decade of the (sixteenth) century, and re¬ 
mained in the front rank of Gei man universi¬ 
ties for about fifty years After Luther's 
death it rcllcetcd a moic liberal viewpoint 
in contradistinction to tho oithodox Uni- 
veruity of Jona. During tho seventeenth 
conlvn y ita influence began to wane, and when, 
in 181U, its professors Look refuge in Schmicdc- 
berg durinp tho siege of the oifcy, little re¬ 
mained to indicate its formor glory. In 1816 
the institution was amalgamated with the 
University or Halle (q.v ) and lomovcd to the 
latter city, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing studied 
at Wittenberg in 1751 and took his master's 
degree tiicro, R, T., Jn. 


Reference b: — 

AI6u?rt Academia Viicberaemia ab a, Chr 1602 iisquo 
ad a 1602. Vol I, 1502.-16QQ, ed Cur Ed Fodt- 
Btomnnn (Leipzic, 1841), Vol II. 1501-1002 
(Halle, 1801), VoT III, Indices (Hallo, 1005 ) 
GflOHMANtf, C, A. Annaict i tier Universiltit zit J\'Uten- 
bero, (Meiaacn, 1801-1802 ) 

Mineilva Handbuch tier gclchrlcn Welt, Vol I, p 25. 
(SLraflaburgi 1011.) 

Tho cdgmnl lists of matriculants in tho Unlvoraity of 
Wittonljcra arc deposited in tho library of the Univer¬ 
sity of Hallo. 

WOFFORD COLLEGE, SPARTANBURG, 
S, C, — Founded by a bequest of Rev, 
Benjamin Wofford, a retired minis tor of the 
M. E. Church, South, who in 1850 left a be¬ 
quest of $ 100,000 for the establishment of a 
college under the control of his denomina¬ 
tion The college wns chartered in 1852, 
and opened for students 1364. Its plant con¬ 
sists of a Gampua of seventy-five acies and 
fivo buildings, valued in all at 5 300,000. 
Tho ondowment is $ 185,000, Faculty and 
officers number fourteen, and its students 266 
(1011-1012), The AD degree is given 

E, N. S, 

WOLFF, CHRISTIAN (1670-1764). — 
German philosopher, barn at Breslau in 1670, 
studied theology, mathematics, and philosophy 
at Jena, became a teacher at Leipzig in 1703 
and obtained a professorship of mathematics 
at Halle in 1706, He extended the scope of 
Ilia lectures to include all branches of philos¬ 
ophy and gained grent popularity Jealous 
opposition led to Ilia removal in 1723 lie 
found a position at Marburg, where lie re¬ 
mained until recalled to Ilallo by Frederick 
the Great in 1740. Following tho example of 
Tlioinasma (g.u ) he used the Gorman language 
in his lectures and many of his writings IIo 
fashioned a precise nnd expressive philosophi¬ 
cal! terminology and thus enriched the German 
language, which still remains a superior 
medium for the expression of philosophical 
concepts and manciples, He was a systematic, 
thorough, and logical thinkei, to whose ex¬ 
ample is duo in no small measure the exhaus¬ 
tive thoroughness clwirnc tens tie of the German 
thinker and writer _ IIo emphasized mothodi- 
cal procedure, definiteness in conception, and 
cogency in proof, and, accordingly, adopted 
the method of mathematical demonstralion 
which had previously been suggested by 
Descartes and used by Spinoza 

Wolff systematized and popularized the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, but he rejected some 
of the most charAGtciistio and essential fea¬ 
tures of the Leibmtzmn doctrine, and modified 
others so as to bring them more into agreement 
with coiiuncm-sensc views. The theory ol 
mounds Jig weakened by attributing percep¬ 
tion only to actual, conscious souls and ho 
limited the prccstablishcd harmony to tho 
relation of soul and body, lie divides meta¬ 
physics into ontology, which treats of reality 
in general, rational psychology, which treats 
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of the soul as a simple substance, cosmology, 
which considers the world na u whole, and 
rational theology whioh discusses the existence 
and attributes of God, Distinguished from 
the rational sciences, which arc based on con¬ 
cepts, and the rational or deductive method of 
treatment, aro the empirical sciences, which 
aro concerned with the acLual, and use the 
method of observation and description. Thus 
empirical psychology corresponds to rational 
psvoliology, cmpiricid physics to cosmology. 
Ilia fundamental ethical piinciple is tho idea 
of perfection and tho law of rational morality 
is to labor for out own perfection and that 
of others. The will, lia holds. te determined by 
the undcistanding, and intellectual onlighLcii- 
jnent i b thuB a condition of moral attainment. 


From 1813 until his dentil lie lived in Berlin 
engaged in literary and pedagogical work. 

Among Ins writings may be mentioned; 
Pi!i[i[t0O0L9c/iB C/7ikr/uikunffcii (Dessau, 1777- 
1784), Anweisung, teic Kinder Stumme tu 
i Syrachkcnntnissen und Begriflen sind zu bnngm 
sind (Guide for the instruction of deaf mules) 
(Leipzig, 1801), ICnr 2 o JZrziehungslehre {Shell 
Ihcory of education) (Leipzig, 1805), F. M. 
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WOLLSTONECRAFT, MARY. ~ Seo God¬ 
win, JVIaiiy Wollstoneciuft 


In his thoroughgoing confidence in the power 
of reason and Ids dopcndonco upon the deduc¬ 
tive method he is a typical rationalist. 

Tha Leibnitzio-Wolflian philosophy domi¬ 
nated Germany until the time of Kant 
Rationalism combined with the new tendency 
toward freedom in German literature. Lt 
combined also with Pietism which at the first 
was a reaction against oithodoxy at tho oppo¬ 
site pole 1 . It affected educational ideals and 
motives, and gave a strong bias in favor of 
mathematical methods of instruction in the 
schools, In particular it became a dominating 
factor in tho reflections of Basedow and was 
woven into his eystam of pedagogy as well ns 
his theological views, 

Wolff published numerous and, in aomo in¬ 
stances, extensive works in Latin and Gorman, 
treating of tho various brandies of philosophy. 

a, W. 
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WOLKE, CHRISTIAN HEINRICH (1741- 
1825) —A Goiman eduoator of tho Plulan- 
thropinist [q u) school, was born at lever in 
Oldenburg, mid studied law, as well as lin¬ 
guistics, mathematics, nnil physics at Gottingen 
and Leipzig. In 1770 lie joined Basedow (q v ) 
in the pubhcn.ticm of tho £?/cmenfanuerfc. 
From 1774 to 1784 ha taught first under Base¬ 
dow, then na Jiia successor, at the Desaau 
Philanthropinum Ho nlao educated Base- 
daw's children, among them his piccociaus 
little daughter, Emilio, who under Wolke’s 
tuition learned to read German fluently, soon 
afterwards was taught French, winch she is 
said to have acquired in three months, and 
at tho arc of fiva began the study of Latin, 
After leaving Dessau, in consequence of dis¬ 
sensions with Basedow, he went Lo St Peters- 
buig. wlioic ho wag received with great honors 
by the empress Catharine II, and established 
a very successful piivato aohool In 1 SOI ho 
roturned to Iub native place with the litlo of a 
Rub am n u ocurt councillor ,r and a pension, 


WOLSEY, THOMAS (1471-1530),—School¬ 
master, school and college foumlci, Cardinal 
Archbishop of York, Biflhop of Tournay in 
France, of Badnjoz in Spain, and of Lincoln, 
Bath and Wells, Duiham and Winchester, m 
England, Lord High Chancellor of England 
Walsey, or ns lie always spelt lus own name 
Wulscy. liko Wnynefletc {q v ), owed his rise to 
tho h/gliest place in church and state to his 
success as a schoolmaster, mul his full Lo lus 
zeal as a school and college foundcT. Yet his 
great educntioniil work hardly figmes nL nil, 
or only in a very secondary way, in modem 
histories and biographies. Wolsoy wna born 
at Ipswich, where his father iB said to have 
been a butcher and certainly was a prosperous 
citizen The boy was no doubt educated at 
the local grammar school, Anthony Wood's 
statement ns to Wolsey's ejuly precocity as u 
scholar and his being ftWahrlor at fifteen must 
bo accepted with consideiablo doubt ( The 
first authentic knowledge we have of him at 
Oxford la from tho records of Magdalen College, 
whero in 1400 lie was a follow and hendrimater 
of Magdalen College School, which stood at 
its gates and was one of the chief schools 
in England lie waB bursar of the college in 
1502-1503, and resigned, owing toBomc dispute 
as to hastening the completion of Magdalen 
Tower, one of the latcat and most beautiful 
pre-RcCormation buildings m Oxford, Ecclesi¬ 
astical preferment oame lapidly lo him, nnd lie 
succeeded in attracting the attention of Henry 
VIII who piled canonnes and deaneries on linn 
ag a reward for ilia services aa a diplomatist, 
Ho accumulated a plurality of binhoprica pot 
only in England but in Franco and Spain, and 
in 1514 became AvohbiBhop Df York and Car¬ 
dinal. In 1518 the rovision of the slatuLes of 
tho University of Oxford was icfcucdto Wolaey, 
wlio was then nol only Papal Lrgatc nnd so 
supremo authority in education, but had 
shown himself a strong supporter ol tha new 
studies in the disputes between the Gioeiana 
or advocates or huinaniBLio learning and the 
Tiojans or advocates of theological disputa¬ 
tions. Following tho example of Lady Mar- 
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garct Tudoi (g s.) fit Cambridge, ho cstab- 
lishcd a reacleiflhip in Crock, the first public 
professorship lav free lectures at Oxford, and 
similar lectures in theology, civil law, pliiloso- 

E hy p mathematics, and rhetoric, for which lie 
rought ovor Ludovicus Vivcs (q.u ), The 
seven public piofcssors (the term is first used 
in these statutes for public lecturers) were — 
and lhiB was a great innovation — brought into 
organic connection with the college he founded, 
and lecture rooms wcie provided For them 
pending the^ building of new University 
Bchoolfl Resides the public piofesaora, four 
of tlio canons wcie to be elected as rf private or 
domesLia" professors in sophistry and humane 
letters. 

Though too busy to undertake the actual 
work of l'cfoim at Oxfoitl or Cambridge, his 
foundation of Gaiduial College proved to be 
an important step in this diiection In 1524 
Wolsey obtained a bull fiom Clement VII for 
the suppression of St. Fndcswidc'e Prioiy at 
Oxford, the removal of the regular or monastic 
canons, and the convcision of the institution into 
a college or collegiate church of secular canons 
and scholars, thus reversing the process which 
had taken place 400 years earlier, (Sec OxFonn, 
Univeiisity op.) By oLlicr bulls monasteries 


with less than seven monks weio suppiesaed 
and appiopnated to the college, for which a 
royal license was obtained in 1525. with an 
income of £2000 a year or double that of the 
richest colleges of the Lime The statutes of 
Cardinal College, 1525, provided for a dean 
and sixty canons of the first older (or Follows), 
and forty petty canons (or scholars) to be elected 
out of schools which lie hml ostablishcd or was 


going to establish and endow in various parts 
of the country- A 0 a matter oF fact there is 
no evidence tliaL ho established any such 


schools oxccpt that of Ipswich. This soliool, 
founded on tlio model of Winchester (g».). was 
on a magnificent scale and was endowed out 
of suppressed priories, while the oid Ipawiah 
grammar school was handed over to Wolsey 


or the new foundation, The college was 


intended for a dean, twelve piicgts, Fellows, 
thirteen poor men, a master, two uahers, 
fifty scholars, and eight choristers. It was 
in full working ordci on Sept. 1, 1528, 
when Wolsey sent it a grammar and statu tea 
of a most intci eating description, being 
one of the earliest detailed school curricula 
in England The school waa to bo divided 
into eight faring na at Deventer and later at 
Strnssbuig, thus improving on Eton and Win- 
cheater which had only aoven, 

Complaints fiom suppressed lUOUMlcrics, 
charges or unfair discrimination in return for 
conti lbutions to the college, an outbreak of 
heresy in Cardinal College, cspecially among 
tho canons imported from Cambridge, and 
finally aggravated by Wolsey^ oonduct in 
the malLorof the divorce of Catharine of Aragon 


led to his fall in 1529. 


On Sept 10, 1530, the Ipswich college after 
two years' existence was mainly on the pres- 
sure Df the Duke of Norfolk, tho leader of the 
reactionary party, declared forfeited to the 
crown. Nothing but a single led brick gate¬ 
way of it now remains The school was 
allowed to continue, and some £40 a yenr out 
of its great endowment was eventually assigned 
to it, charged on the crown revenues of Suffolk, 
It eventually obtained a dissolved fnary for a 
schoolhouso and thrives as a local school to 
tins day^ but on a very different scale from 
that projected Cardinal College, OxTord, was 
also dissolved, but was eventually m part re- 
founded ns Christ Chinch, and even in its 
lessened state was by far the laigest of Oxford 
colleges and algo the cathedral of the diocese. 
Tlie fate of his colleges affected Wolsey more 
adversely than anything else, and hastened the 
death of this great educational projector in 
1630. Probably never before or since lias 
zeal for education played ao prominent a part 
in the fall of a great statesman. A F L 
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TOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 
BALTIMORE, MD — Sco Goucuer Con- 

LEQE 

WOMEN HIGHER EDUCATION OF — 
Historical Sketch. — No part of tho history of 
education is so tfb acuio as fchafc of the education 
of girls This obscurity is itaeir -suggestive 
that little is known because there is IitLle to 
know Our educational institutions and prac¬ 
tices descend from Greece (q.v,), In Ionian 
Ilellaa it seems to have boon an accepted clo^ma 
that norespectable girl wag educated, education, 
including a knowledge of music, singing, 
poctiy, and the power of conversation, ivaa 
left to the //ctera?, (See Gheece, Educa¬ 
tion in.) At Rome, on the other hand, it 
has been positively asserted that gkla received 
the same education as boys and, indeed, at¬ 
tended tlio same soliools But the assertion is 
an absolute contradiction to the whole attitude 
or Roman law and Roman thought to women 
If, howovei, little girls did go to the grammar 
schools, these were little moic than preparatory 
Bchools up to thirteen or fourteen years old 
There is no suggestion that girls attended the 
rhetoric schools, which cones ponded to our 
secondary schools and universities. Some 
women undoubtedly were well educated, like 
Cornelia, Pompey's fourth wifc fc who, according 
to Plutarch (Ponipep IV), not only was 
versed in literature and played the lyro, but 
understood geometry and hnd made progress 
in philosophy, But it is significantly added 
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that she wna not a prig. So wo hear from 
Suetonius (Deifiusl gram , 10) of a Greek free eh 
man acting as tutor (and also lover) to the 
daughter of his pation, n Roman knight On 
the other hand, Pliny's wife, who icoitcd and 
sang lus verses ancl those of other poets, had 
no teacher, hut learnt from love, Martial 
(xiii, OB) speaks of a wife “ rich, noble, learned, 
and chastei" and (Xj 35) praising the love 
poems of Sulpicia says, if Sappho had had 
her foT mistress, she would have beeu moio 
learned and more chaste; in an epigram 
on another female poet, Thcophila (vii, G 0 ) r he 
makes exactly the sums point in another form, 
But both these poetesses wrote apparently in 
Latin, and tho writing of Latin poems by Latin 
woman required no more schooling than wag 
required by tho fenrnlo novelist of the last 
century. Bub Juvenal lashes the ladies who 
tnlked Greek as if they wero as bad as thoso 
" with a past.” The absolute absence in 
Quintilian, of any reference to the education 
of girls may bo taken as conalusivc that as a 
rule they wero nob educated Certainly thero 
was no system of girls' schools The fcmalo 
philosophy lecturer, Hypatia (q n.) scorns to 
have been a solitary phenomenon, and it is 
on recoitl that she was taught by hci lather, 
himself a professor, 

Tho earliest authentic illustrious example of 
women’s education in the Muldlo Ages is 
Eustochium (?,u,), daughtci or Paula, Jerome's 
friend, who in 401 succeeded hci mothci 
ns head of tho convent they had established 
at Bethlehem. Jerome tells how she had 
learnt not only Greek, but also Hebrew, in 
order to be able to sing tho psalms. Contrary 
as it may bo to current and preconceived 
ideas, it may bo laid clown that no girls wero 
sent to convents foi education except those 
who weie going to become nuns, and then 
always with tho same object of learning the 
scriptures and taking part in services About 
the’ year 634, Ciusarius (lib CAsairo), Bishop 
of Arles, established a nunnery under his 
sister, Cajsnria, with a rule which is said to 
bo the first rule for nuns ng distinct from 
monks It 1 ms been cited ns showing that 
these nuns were to be leatned because RuIq 
XVII begins oflines httcras ducani Such a 
rulo addressed to an English monastery a cen¬ 
tury later would certainly mean a high educa¬ 
tion, learning Latin grammar and literature, 
But at Arles m 634 Latin was still the vulgar 
tongue, and the rule meant no more than 
tlml the nuns wot a to learn to rend This ia 
shown by the concluding words of tho rule, that 
" at all seasons " — not only in Lout, as tho 
Benedictine rulo requued — t{ they shall have 
leisure for reading for two hours, viz., from 
dawn to the second hour." CrcsariUB' Rule 
for monks prescribed three hours for rending 
That the nuns weia not intended to net as 
nurses or teachers of others is made clear by 
tho positive prohibition in Rule V, that " no 


little girl (infaniula jiarvula) shall ever be taken 
into the monastery unless aho is six or seven 
years old and able to learn to read (lilleraa 
discere) and to do service,. Tho daughters of 
gentlemen or others fnobifiipjL acu ignobihum) 
shall never be leceivccl for nursing or teaching/’ 
This prohibition was probably not rounded on 
any objection to learning but, like the similar 
prohibition against taking in washing, was 
intended to cut nuns off from nil intercourse 
with outside. A nunnery wqb still regarded 
aa a placo for penance, not a quiet retreat, and 
accoiding to the ay nod of Agile, at which 
CffisnnuB was pregoutin 600, no women were to 
bo veiled ns nuns under forty years old 

In view of these facts it is not surprising to 
find that while many learned nuns undoubtedly 
existed in the early centuries of establishment 
of nunneries in France, England, and Geimany, 
it is not possible to find any warrant for tho 
inference that they kept schools oxcept for 
novices and mina Wroug conclusion!! or rash 
inferences have been drawn from tho faob 
that, in spite of all piohibitions, nunneries and 
monasteries weie treated as convcnioiit criches 
foi young children to bo nursed. Ilenco in¬ 
stances of learned nuns and abbesses can easily 
be multiplied, but tho evidonco for solioola is 
Blight. In England five men, who later be¬ 
came bishops, me gmd to have studied tho 
scriptures unacr Abbess Hilda, tho patron of 
CnHlinon, while St, Gublilnc is said to liavo 
gone to Ropton nunnery in 094 to study Lliero 
under the Abbess jElflhrylh, but his biog¬ 
rapher docs not hint at lady tcaohorfl there. 
Aldliclm in his treatise on virginity to Hil- 
dolith and nine othoi nuns praises them as 
ff gymnasophials, scholars, and fighters in tho 
aronn of learning, who like bees collccL mnLerial9 
for study from, everywhere, sLudy the fathors 
and rules of graminariana, the laws of accents" 
and prosody Boniface continued after leav¬ 
ing England to correspond with learned women 
there, thus the Abbess Eadburg wrote for 
him fl in letters of gold the epistles of St, 
Paul," and Lcobgith oi Liobrv sent him Latin 
verses. In the poriod of Charlomagno some 
effort was mado for girls as well as boys, and 
the Emperor himself had his daughters as well 
as lua sons instructed in tho liberal arts. 
But m the mandates of 787-780 to establish 
schools or grammar and song in every monas¬ 
tery, only boys arc mentioned. 

What hag been said of England is true of 
Germany, — that learned nuns ann be men¬ 
tioned, g ,0 lloawilha, abbess of Chvndorshclin 
who wrote lives or tho saints in Latin hcxnm- 
ctors modeled on Vergil and dramatized 
Chmluin legends in Lho stylo of Terenco, 
and Ilorrad, abbess of Ilolienbmg and author 
oT Hortvs Delieiarum But bhcro were no schools 
for girls What education Lhcio was was 11 given 
exclusively to the nuna or lo girla destined Lo tako 
tho veil" (Jourdain, Excursions IHstoriquca . 
1888, p, 470), Probably tho best summary oi 
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what was considered to be the proper practice very slowly. Dame Prudence read Ovid and 

on the Question of nunneries and schools is Seneca, and Philomela in Oml moi ah stf knew 

contained in the rule drawn up <r fiom ancient grammar and classical authors; while the pnn- 

fathers" by Aboard for IWoisq an abbess cess in the Fair Unknown studied the Seven 
of the nunnery of Pniaclclc. Aboard deli- Arts, including nnthmctic and nstionomy, 
nitely prohibits the admission of girls to bo Philippe of Novnuc, however, thought that a 

brought up in the house j(dc pudhs non nu- woman ought not to lcaru Latin or writing 

Iriendis m domibus nostris), and " boys or unless sho was going to be a mm, as it lays hei 

girls who arc accustomed to bo boarded or open to seductive lctLers. 

taught (instiLui) there shall be entirely In France there is some evidence of girls' 
expelled." St, Gilbert, the founder of the schools not in connection with nuiuiciics, At 
bisexual Order of Scmpringhain, who had. Pans, in 1202,aschoolmistresa, Dame Tryphena, 
while a secular, as rcctoi, set up a parochial appeals as assessed for taxes An ordinance 
school for boys and girls, excluded outsiders of 1357 by tho precentor of Notre Dame as 
Altogether when he established his order, and controller and licenser of the petty schools 
ns to those about to become nuns provided; (parvarum scolauun grammaticalum) of Pans, 
"Let none apeak with the children that arc absolutely forbids masters lo receive gills, and 
not yet novices except their mistress or mistresses to receive boys, into their schools 
prioress. , . We judge it abominable Tor In 1380 no less than forty-one masLors and 

any other nun to speak with the novices.' 1 twenty-one mistresses (lam reciorcs quam rcc- 
In the thirteenth century, the period of Epis- trices scolarwn grammalicrdium) in the vanous 
copal registers, there arc numerous instances parts of Pans, who formed a gild, wcic mvoih 
or such prohibitions, the rule being broken to certain regulations partly to prevent undue 
through financial reasons or pressure of power- competition. In 1405 a schoolmistress at 
ful friends. It ia significant that at this Rouen was excused from taxes on her wine, 
period, too, the use of Latin among the nuns M. Jourclain, who collected these instances 
was declining and communications were made thinks that the Black Death and the Ilumlicd 
m Frcnali or the vernacular, or if in Latin, Years' Win extinguished most of these schools 
translations were given. Not only nuns but Bui ho had found m 1484 tho piecentor of 
also anchoresses or female hermits, who wore Paris licensing u his beloved PeneLie la Coup- 
Bcaular, seem to have been forbidden to keep penoire ,J to keep a school in tho pansh of St 
Bohaols. although some of them did (Allied of Germain's Auxerre " to tcacli and mstiuct 
Riovaulx, On the Hermit Lvfc (c. 1150), and the girls in good behavior, grammar (Utteris 
Ancicn Riiulc, largely a translation of Allred, grammalicahbus) and otlici lawful tilings." 
a contury J a ter). As grammar schools, the grenfc grammar 

There is also evidence of secular girls going uchools were under the chancellor, not the 
occasionally to secular schools in the twelfth precentor, M- Jourclain intorpiots grammar as 
and thirteenth century romances, if they are only learning to read. These petites holes 
to be tiustcd as pictures of real life (II. Jacobiug, went on under twenty mistresses, of whom five 
Die Enieknng dcS Edelfraillcins ml alien were married women. 

Frankraich, 1008). These girls learned of In England no trace has yet been found of 
course to spin and weave and work hangings any mention of a schoolmistress except 
for hall and church, but Floic and Blanchefior Matilda Marcflotc, who is dosoribed ns such 
went to sahool together at five years old and (magislra scolarwn) when admitted a member 
used to kisa each other on going homo Trom of the Corpus Christ! gild of Boston, Lin- 
sohool. They wrote letters and love verges in colnshiro, m 1404 There is nothing to show 
wax on tables of ivory with gold or silver whether she taught boys or girls or kept a 
styles, and could speak Latin Yet they left reading and singing or n higher school It has 

school at ton years old Yclain, in the Knight indeed been sought to build a whole system of 

of the Swan t was as advanced at four as most girls' schools on the " saving " clause m the 

children at seven Flordeapine was very Statute of Apprentices which, while forbidding 

learned at thirteen and n half, and McIiol, people in the country who possessed less thou 

daughter of the Emperor of Constantinople, 40s. a year ill land to apprentice their children 

had surpassed all her teachers, of whom sho in the towns, " provided always that every 

had moio than one hundred, at fifteen. The man and woman of whatever estate or con- 

dauphtor of Ydain had a private tutor, Master cliLion, shall bo free lo send his son oi daughter 

Salomon, his chaplain Some heroines aio said to learn literature {appfendie letture) at any 

to bo able to road their paaltcra and hours, school they please in the kingdom." But this 

More often they rend romances in tho vulgar clause would be satisfied by the sending a giri 

tongue, like that which was ho fatal to Paolo to a convent to be made a nun, Wo can hardly 

ana FmnccNcn Though ano hcroiuo, wife of argue from this smglo mention a whole sys- 

thc King of Scotland, had to pel her chaplain to tem of girls' schools, of which fchoro is no other 

read letters to her, other heroines, like Athonais, evidence forthcoming An instance of an old 

could do it tlicmsolvea Even one waiting- puost in the city or London teaching litfclo 

maid is able to write a letter, but sho does it girls as well as boys has boon found by Mr do 
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Montmorency in a suit in Chancery, in 1484. by him is to three women ns " boarders ” 
This was ft Bohool apparently like the pettier there, said to occur in nn account roll at the 
of Pam, being one in winch this little Uncord Office, which cannot now lie found, 
girl of eight years was taught- 11 the Pater The ease for Carrow lealed on two documents, 
Noatcr. nve and credo with further lcrnyng " But one, a papal bull of 1273, has no lefercncc 
with " other youngo ahiJdrcn of the number to gills or education, buL consuls of n prohi- 
of xxxii." bition against admitting on pressure fiom 

In the latter part of tho fourteenth century, nobles more nuns than the revenues would 
perhaps owing to the necessity of making emppoil. The othci, a quotation by Tanner 
money caused by the lowering or rents after from a cclhu’oaft' account voil, tho date of 
tho Black Death, the rule against girls in which he docs not give, wna a lcccipt foi 13a, 
nunneries seems to have neon relaxed ‘id, from Lndy Margery Wedcrly ,J sojourning 
Though in 1360,'at ElBfcaw, Beds, every secular Ihoio for eleven weeks mid S d a week for her 
wag to bo tinned out because by tho living maid for three weeks h On examination Hub 
together of secular women mid mum tho con- groat focus dnssicua of girls 1 education slmnliB 
temptation of religion is withdrawn and scandal into a mixed boarding house, which possibly 
engendered; at Faiwcll, in 1307, no nun is included a few gills, never nioro than flix at a 
allowed to keep with her for education more tunc, who may have been receiving some edu- 
than one child, nor any malo child over seven, cation, though there ib absolutely no evidence 
and that not without leave of the bishop In that they dul. 

the first half of the fifteenth century Gorgon But there arc three undoubted evidences 
(g.n,) ; the Chancellor of Paris, speaks of Lius of girls at school in nunneries Tho eailioBL 
detestable mot ala aomctimcs learned by boys ia m L470, when the Tiiarctia of CoinwortUy, 
and girls in the boarding schools of the re- Devon, sued for the fees due for two daughLcis 
ligicms (reh'piomm ei tcholanttn, to/ilubcmiis) of n “ gcntlaman ,J whom her predecessor had 
Yet in Germany Johann Busch, sent lo reform lakon m, " to techo thorn scole " aL lj, Sd, a 
the Magdalen Kloster at Iliklcshcim, c, 1450, week for their "mete mul dryiika. 11 Tho other 
writes {Liber do reformation& monastcrioTum i two aic at tha dissohiUon of the monasteries. 
Ed Grilbo, 1667), "First of all the secular The country pontlcmcn who acted as cuminis- 
girls whom the minB had with them (not that sioners to visit Pol eg wort li nunnery naked for 
they might take tho veil but that they might ita intention because of the " repayie and resort 
learn goad manners and discipline and that there of gentlemen 'a children mul dojournoid " 
they might nob see ar hear iu tho world any- (not "studiants" ns misreadiu Dugdalc’u il/ou- 
thnig improper) these wo oidcred to leave tno asticoji , t 303) "that there do live Lo the mini- 
convent lest they should hinder the cloister her sometimes of thirty ami flomotiinrs of foity 
discipline and tho devotion of Lha nuns," or more, that there be right vert non sly brought 
Similar orders wore given at DorMad and up," It should bo observed that Lho numbers 
Nauwork. arc very vague aiul that iuj indication is given 

The theory Hint the nunneries in general aa to how many of the thirty or forty wore 
Woto " Shcc-colloges ,J and th&L there >vna a grown-up sojourncis, and how many children, 
widespread system of education in them dates At St, Maiy'a Nunnery, Winahestci, which 
from long aftor the Dissolution and appears was formally visited on auironder in 1638, 
to ho, aa Car aa England ib concerned, wholly though its icfoumklion, vriuch took place tho 
due to Fuller's Church History, published same yoai, by IctLcia patont of Henry VIII, had 
about 1656, and Tanner's Notiha Monaslica, already been determined on, a list jb given of 
posthumously published in 1744, which repeats twenty-six " children of lords, knights mul 
Fuller with notes of his own. Fuller, aftor gentlemen brought up in tho snid monastery," 
making the demonstrably false ataLemcnit This was probably the chief ghlB' school m 
that thore " being a great paucity of grammar England, as the neighboring college wag tho 
BohoolB" (whidh there was not, bdc Catiib- chief boys 1 school; but whcicaa tho boya mini¬ 
mi al Schools, Colleges; ChantiivSchools , bored at least 100, the girls numbered only 
Endowments: Fiiee Schools) the monasteries twenty-six, 

Borved aa suali says, "Nunneries were good Y/luit tho learned nt Winohcstei or in 
shee-schoola wliorein tho girls and maids of any nunneries Lhcio ia no evidence to bIiow. 
the neighborhood were taught to read and But it is almost certain that the Leaching did 
work and sometimes a liLtla Latin." IIo gives not include Latin, and thorofoie was of no 
reference to Carrow nunnery, near and now great depth, whon nil the learned books on 
part of Norwich, and DnrUard nunnery, every subject wero b till written in Latin For 
Kent. In the case of Dartford, tho ovidenco practically aiiico tho twelfth century lho nuns 
CDUBista only in it reference, not to pirla being themselves had ccami to learn Latin, Ah 
educated but to girls of lioblo birth being early ug the thirteenth coutuiy, lho LlancdieUnc 
admitted aa nuns, Tho oaso of Swine rests rulo had been translated into English for tho 
on a statement by the late Professor Thorold benefit of tho huiib A rhymed IvniiBlnlion 
Rogora in Work and Wages that girls wero into more modern English was made between 
educated there, bub tho only reforonco given ldOO and 1426 expressly to make it " infcclli- 
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gible to women who learnt no Latin in their know Greek and Latin as well as Italian liter- 
youth, that they may easily learn it," We aturo, and ventures to nffiim that 11 whatever 
have already seen how in the thirteenth and men can know and understand, women can 
fourteenth centimes the nuns wore adtheased alsoj and whore the intellect of one can pene- 
by the bishops in the vernacular Fronch. So trato there also can the other," Even in Italy 
the clerk of Gods tow who, about 1450. brans- it ia clear that this doctrine never extended 
lated the Priory Chaitulary into English, boyond the highest ranks of the court and 
says that ho did it because <( women of religion merchant princes. 

are excused in ronding Latin from muah under- ^ Sir Thomas More was perhaps the first to 
staiuhn r, ,j About the eamo time tho noted introduce these ideas of the desirability ol 
Chancellor of Oxford University, Thomas eduaation for women into England, where his 
Gascoigne, oaused tho legend of their patron three daughters learned in their homo in Chelsea 
saint, St. Bridget, to be translated into English "to speak well Latin, Greek, and Hebrew." 
for tho benefit of tl\o nuns of Sion, 11 as many Tho doctrine wag first openly proclaimed in 
of you though you can sing and read yet cannot Erasmus' InatiLutio Matrimonii Chrisliani 
bco what the meaning thereof is " Wo hear and tho Spanish Ludovico Vives' Da Irir 
of nunneries with " one psalter in English slilulione Feminx Christiancc (1523), dedicated 
to understand, another in Latin for cervices." to Queen Cathtmnc of England. Neither 
Bishop Lou gland's injunctions to Nun Cot- of them is much more than a rechaufft of 
tarn in 1534 were in English, Leonardo Bruni's views, as in the objec- 

The Renaissance (q.v ) was probably tho real tion to rhetoric, and in tho reoommenda- 
cauao of tho attempted development in lions of classics and philosophers, " especially 
nunnory schools. Leonardo Brum of Arezzo, those who have written upon self-control, 
who died at tho age of seventy-four in 1443 as women specially need this lesson of phi- 
after being secretary to four popes, in a Lroatiso losopjhy n But Vives is less advanced than 
Da Studus et Liltens addressed to Isabella Caatiglionoj and speaidcally forbids the reading 
Mala testa, advocates tho classics for women, of modern literature. In 1525 he became tutor 
and the composition of Latin verse But ho to the Pnnecas Mary, and his somewhat 
does not recommend their proceeding far in gloomy and ascetic turn of mind was perhaps 
some subjects, such aa geometry or lhctoric, partly responsible for hers, 
as to which ho roniarkB that winch Demos- It was reserved for Henry Cornelius Agrippn, 
thenes said, action was the first, second, and a Gorman trained in Italy, m his Nobility of 
third requisites, for " a woman who swept the Female Sex, addressed to Margmet of 
her arm about while speaking and raised her Austria, in 1629, to reproduce, north of tho 
voice would be taken for a mad woman and to Alps, CaatigUane's view that women's wcak- 
bc put in a strait waistcoat" Vittorino da nesses came from their mode of training, and 
Fcltrc, Leonardo's contemporary, in hie that when educated and "compared with 
" Palace School " of La Giocosa nt Mantua in men of like gifts" they arc " equnl or supe- 
1423 inaludcd girls, but only those of the reign- rior " The Princess Elizabeth, like Mary, 
ing Marquis, Cecilia Gonzaga, and Barbara von acquired her learning in privato tuition from 
Ilolionzollorn, who married the young Gonzaga Roger As chain, as did the Lady Jane Grey, 
They learned Gicck and Latin liko the boys, whose love of learning was due rather to f a 
On Cecilia tho training had tho unfortunato preference for leading with a deferential 
clToct that, against her parents' wishes, sho tutor to society in which she was nagged at 
became a nun Leonardo and Vittorino wera and even pinched and bullied by her father, tho 
not, however, followed by oLlier Italian human- redoubtable Dudley, Duko of Northumbor- 
ist educationalists, theoretical or practical, land. 

Tho Florentine, Alberti, in his Cura della From 1500 onwards these ideas were no 
Famiglia , thought that " honesty " required doubt beginning to sproad As tho only real 
women “ to keep silcnco and to listen,'' It evidence we have of anything like genuine 
was not till tho InBt twenty years of the fif- girls' echoola in nutmeTiea — anathoBo entirely 
tconth ccntmy that oven in Italy we find of the highest classes, noblemen's and country 
learned great ladies liko the Duchess Eliza- gentlemen's or rich merchants’ children — is 
both of Urbino, Gonzaga, Vittcrina Colonna, at tile very end of tlio nunneries' existenco, 
Marchioness of Pcaoara, or tho Venetian Cub- it seems probable that, instead of their being 
sandin, Fidolo who gavo women in regard to the an anoient custom, they were really a recent 
highest Italian society and to education some- innovation. However that may. be, in Eng- 
thing liko their modern position. These ladies land tho dissolution of monasteries cub ahorfc 
ncquncd their learning, not at schools, but at any development of the kind, that may 
homo from piivato tutors liko tho thirteenth have boon possible. We Bfcill hear of learned 
century ladies of romance, Castigliono in his ladica like the ItopeTS, Sir Thomas More’s 
Courtier (II CoTlcQiano), an imaginary dia- granddaughters, and tho four daughters of 
laguc eit the Court of Urbino, written in 1608, air Anthony Coke, Lady Mary, Countess of 
treats of tho Court Lady as well ns tho Court Pembroke, Sidney's sister, and Lord Bur- 
Gentloman Ho demands that sho shall loigh's throe daughters, one of whom wroto a 
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Latin epigram from Cornwall to her Bister at men. 11 During tho Commonwealth new dc- 
Court about her husband'a going abroad, vcbpmcnts of oil kinds were tried in educo- 

These Indies, like Boniface's correspondents tion as in other spheres, So we find that at 

ten centuries before, figure in all the screeds on Polcawortli in Wm wiokahirq, perhaps in con- 
women 'b education, anti can hardly be con- acioUR historical remembrance of tho reputed 
eidered typioal of girls* education in general, Nunnery School there, Sir Frimcifi Nctheraolc. 
Still it is certain that in the Elizabethan age, knight, by deed of Maroli 10, 1055, eatabliBhed 
there was a more general knowledge at least of what is perhaps the earliest known endowed 
the arts of reading and writing and music school for girls as well as boys. It was a 
than at any previous period Girls were not "dual," nob a mixed Bohool, however, mid 
admitted any more than before to grammar purely elementary. The school building was 
schools, which were legally sacred to boys, divided into two portions, in one of which a 

The "children 1 ' of the EUzabotlmn school- maBter was to tench boys to write and rend 

founders was merely a translation of tho English, while in the other a mistress was to 

2 inert” of the pre-Reformation founders Yet teach the girls to read and work with tho 

thoTo imiat have, been bo mo tendency to tiy needle 

to send girls to some of these schools. Shake- Contemporaneously in France wo have from 
apeare represents the curate in Love’s Labour’s 1G22 to 102B,a Bcries of documents relating to 
Lost as telling Ilolof ernes, the schoolmaster, the Fellies E coles of Paris, in eluding in 1B25 a 
who keeps "the clmrge-houso on the top of list of 42 masters, of whom 20 were priests, aiul 
the mountain, or mons, the hill" that hia 20 inistrcsscs r 5 of the latter being married 
parishioners’ "sons aro well tutored by you women. (Fehbien, JJish of P^oris, ill, 451 ) Tho 
and their daughters profit very greatly under celebrated JansGiiietFch/es AYo/es at Port Royal 
you" Again, then, Helena in the J lids ummer near Pans, established in 1037, included a 
Night's Dream says of Ilcrmia, "Sho wns a school for girls as well as Tor boys. They 
vixen when she went to school"; at whab school were both convent sohools, though not eBtab- 
had they been togelhoi ? In the Rules an- liahod, as usual, in the convent, but outside its 
pended to the statutes of Harrow School, irnido gates. Tho whole tone of tho eohool under Mfcro 
in 1590, express provision is made that A^nes Arnauld and Jacqueline Pascal was re- 
11 no guts Blmll be received to bo taught in tho Hgmua and ascetic. The girls wore to learn n 
flame school " If no girls had been ad- little Latin with ft Latin Psalter, but their 
mitted or Imd tried to be admitted to this and schoolbooks were strictly limited to Uiobc of n 
other free grammar schools, this provision devotional ohnraalor, These schools wero 
could hardly have been noceesaiy, With the closed by royal decree in 10G1. In 10BD a 
example □{ Queen Elizabeth before them, the fierce attack was nuido on. tile Precentor 
girls of the period may well have demanded, of Notic Da mo for the wretohed touchers he 
and in some eases received, the same classical appointed to tho bova' and girls' pciilca tcolea, 
education aa their brothers However, if In Germany wo find in Liibock, in 1043, 26 
successful in floino cases, they were not school dam eg who taught rending (Lcbc- 
succcsaful in general, mlltter) aa against Q male teachers, In 1053, 

In the, reign of James an el diailes, before an attempt was made to bring them under 
the Civil War. tho learned women remnin control by establishing a gild of reading 
ram am, bucIi aB the Funccss Elizabeth, teachers, who wcic to bo licensed by the town 
daughter of Charics I, whose tutoress, Mrs, council, At Esshngen in 16&G there were two 
Makin (gu.), vouches for her being able at German — as distinguished from Latin — 
nine years old "to write, read, and in somo schools, one far boys and one, which was 
measuro understand Latin, Greek, Hebrew, under a miatrogg, for girla, At llohcnBtcin 
French, and Italian," while her cousin " the in Saxony, a brandy distiller taught in n cirls 1 
Princess Elizabeth, cIcIgbL daughter of the school. At Selingstadb in Hesse, after a lone 
Queen of Bohemia (daughter of James I), is struggle with tho abbey, a Gorman girls' 
versed in all sorts of choice literature 11 In schoolmaster, who was also bell ringer, was 
the opposite camp in the Civil War wzlb Mrs* established (Konrad. Fischer, (7csc/uchte deg 
Hutchinson, nfa Lucy Asploy, who, learning Deutschen Volksschul Lchrerstandcs, I, viii, 200.) 
at home from a tutor and outstepping her During the abeyance of cJuirohconli ol of edu- 
brothers in Latin, v/aa an incentive to their cation in England under the Commonwealth, 
efiorts at flchool. TJic exccllcnoy in learning largo numbers of unlicensed piivato aohools 
of " the daughters of Dr. Love " (whether tho of various kinds had sprung up, among them 
warden of Wmohcsfcer Collogo or the Puritan probably giila 1 echoolfl. At all oven Lb wo 
preacher hanged by Cornwall ia not clear) was find many private girls' schools afLor the 
also well remembered, Milton's daughters, Restoration. Mrs. Makin in 1073 dodiented to 
taught by himself, as is well known, were also Jior Highness tho Lady Mnry, eldest daughter 
learned, but hated their learning, Mmgarob of II R,H the Duke of York, afterward JnniGB 
Lua as, on tho other hand, who became Duchess II "an Egaay to revive" what she aallcd 
of Newcastle, "by her own genius rather than M the ancient education of Gentlewomen in 
any timely instruction overLops many grave Religion, manners. Arts and Tonguea With an 
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miBwer to the objections against this Way of 
Education," It was an eloquent and well- 
reasoned plea for the education of women 
an tho same ImeB as mon, (See Makin, Batii- 
sua; also Pehwick, Mrs,) 

From this liino onward thorc is evidence of 
plenty of girls' boarding schools, but they 
aimed at " breeding/ 1 deportment, and tho 
accomplishments, not at learning, Thus we 
Ond in 1077 an advertisement Lhnt " in Oxford 
thcro is set up a boarding school foi young 
gcntlowomcn (by John Waver, master m 
the ar t of danaing) where they may be educated 
and instructed in tho art of danaing, singing, 
musick, writing and all manner of works!" 
In 1600 " Josias Priests, danaing master, that 
kept a boarding school for gentlewomen in 
Leicester Fields is removed to tho great 
echoolhouHc m Chelacn, which was Mr, For¬ 
man's, where lie did teach, and there will con¬ 
tinue the said master and others to the im- 

E rovoment of tho said school/' Hackney, 
owevei, was the great place for girls' schools, 
"the Hackney Sarum schools," In all, danc¬ 
ing and musia and " works " wero the main- 
atny, though French also was taught, and of 
course reading, writing, and English. From 
this time forward there is no doubt that every 
English gill of the bouigcois class and upwruds 
could at least Tend and write English, of 
which wo have no certainty pioviously, though 
their spelling was marvelous in its inaccuracy 
In Fiance, Madnmo do Main tenon, who 
had experienced tho limitations of convent 
education (though born a Protestant) in her 
ahiklhood, made a spirited afclempt to im¬ 
prove* girls* education After Bevcral pre¬ 
liminary clTorta from 1080 to 1080, Louis XIV 
built a flohooi at St. Cyr, under regulations 
drawn by her, for 260 "young ladies of rank, 
above all of thoso whose fathcTe havo (lied 
ill tho service of tho State " Tho uiison d'Ura 
of tho school wna to bo free " of monaaticism 
either in external practices, or in its customs, 
or in its religious services or in its daily life/ 
Racine and Boilcau gave the final touches to its 
statutes, and Racine wrote Esther and Athahc 
for performance by its pupils But Madame 
de Main tenon was muon behind Mrs, Makm 
in her views. She ruled out ancient history 
and geography, she even thought spelling 
correctly savored too much of the pedant, 
and hci list of books was almost as narrow as 
that of Port Royal. 

In tho eighteenth century tho attitude to 
Buah learned women as Lauy Mary WorUcy- 
Montagu, who had Bishop Burnot for tutor, 
mid othor " blue stockings" was peiliaps 
more contemptuous than at any provious 
time, There wero schools in plenty, but all 
aimed merely at accomplishments, For tho 
lower classes, tho great spread of oharity schools 
(g.u) to tctiah girls to become domestic servants 
also taught them to read and write and do 
sums. The ordinary parochial day-school, 
vol, v —3 f 


which spread gradually over tho country, 
gave poor girls practically as good an educa¬ 
tion as tho boys of their class. But except 
that the abandonment oT Latin for learned 
works and tho enormous development of 
English literature gave tho few girl a who were 
naturally attracted to reading Qnd literature 
wider Bcopc, the education of the middle- and 
upper-olusfl girl showed little improvement 
Mrs, Montagu and Elizabeth Carter, the friend, 
of Dr Johnson, kept up the tradition of the 
possibility of learned women But qb a rule 
tho Young Ladies' Academies were not much 
better ana often a good deal worse than tho 
governesses under whom the majority of girls 
of the upper and middle classes suffered at 
home. 

Nineteenth- and Twentieth-century Condi¬ 
tions in England,—The beginning of girls 1 
education on a basis of solid instruction and 
with tho same seriousness of intent as that of 
boys began with the establishment of Queen 1 b 
College, London, in 1848, Tho college grew 
out of a governesses' Benevolent Institution 
begun in 1043, After three years it was 
thought that the best way to help tho govern¬ 
esses was to let them help themselves by con¬ 
ferring certificates of competence. But aa 
tlicie was no tiaimng for governesses, the 
grant of certificates was found difficult. In 
1847 classes wero begun, taught by the pro¬ 
fessors of King's College, London, Especially 
Professor F, D Maurice (q «,), Oil March 20, 
1848. tho inaugural address of Queen's College, 
London, at 67 Harley Street, was given by 
him, It consisted, as for long did the intro¬ 
duction of all tho lectures on subjects bucIi as 
mathematics and Latin — the latter introduced 
apologetically to picpnrc the way for teaching 
English—with an elaborate deprecation of the 
danger of teaching girls anything thoroughly. 
In 1853 Queen's College became a real college 
endowed with its she and buildings and in¬ 
corporated by royal charter, It was practi¬ 
cally a saliool rather than n university 
college, as its pupils were admitted at fourLeen 
years old; and some ten years later a school 
for younger girls was attached to it. 

In 1840 Mrs. Reid established in Bedford 
Square the undenominational Bedford College, 
At first it included a school, but the want 
being met by new schools, this one was closed in 
1SG8 or 1860, when Bedford College also wna 
incorporated by charter, being endowed with 
Mrs. Reid's residuary estate. 

In 1850, Misa Frances Mary Buss (a i>.), 
one of the first pupils of Queen's College, 
opened a private school in Camden Town, 
under qunfii-publio auspioes, t.a a general 
superintendence of the vioar and clergy of 
St. Pancras, aa tho North London CollegiaLo 
School for LadicB, there being another Bchool 
Btartad at the enmo time for boys. In 1805 
the enrollment in this school had grown to 210, 
of whom 201 were day-saholars paying £0 0a, a 
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year and eighteen boarders at about £55 a ma.de Tor tho application of £200, to bo in- 
year, It is a striking fact tha-tj in giving evl- oreased in certain events to £250 a year, out 
donee before the Schools Inquiry Commission of the grammar school endowment, for girls 1 
in that year, Miss Buss saia that there were education, With this as sis lance, more than 
no girls auflioiently advanced to take inQthe- doubled by private subscriptions, tho first 
mntics, z.c beyond arithmetic, and that girls'grammar school wna opened in Brndfoi d 
most of them coming at tho age of thirteen to on Sept. 27, 1875 This school lias had in it, 
fifteen could not do the simplest sum in arith- for twenty years or more, some 350 girls, while 
mode. In 1671 a movement begnn to endow the boys’ school, one of the befit m the country, 
the sohool. and in 1875 it and a lower school, numbered a little over 500, The moat striking 
also founded by Miss Buss, received under instance of the new policy of taking a rib out of 
a scheme of the Charily Commissi oners au Iho endowment of a hoys 1 school to convert it 
endowment of £20,000 from the Platt Charity, into ft girls' school was that of Bedford, which 
The Hchools are now known as tho Frances had beaonio veiy lich through the possession 
Mary Buss Schools- of twelve acres of land in tho heart of London 

The Cheltenham Ladies' Coliego was perhaps The new scheme on Aug. 4, 1873, divided 
the first girls' school on precisely tho beuxw the income into eleven parts and gave ft to 
linos as tho " Great Public Schools/' being a high school for girls on a level with tho gram- 
started to do for the girls of Cheltenham what mar sohool, and another A- to n modern school 
Cheltenham Coliego. begun in 1840, did for its for girls on a line with the modern Bohool 
boys. The Ecv, A Watford Bcllairs, In- for boys, It took nine years to start tho 
speefcor of Schools, drew up its prospectus, two girls'schools, which were both opened on 
and the College was opened on Fob. 13, May 1, 1882. In a year Chore wcic 131 girls, 
1854, with one hundred pupils Tho first m six years, 427, and in 1808, 800 girls, and tho 
principal was not successful, and tho school sohool has retained that level over since, 
had gone down when she resigned in 1857 The modern school at low fees was less siioccsg- 
Miss Dorothea Beale (<pu ), early pupil and fill, but in 1000 it numbered 300. With its 
mathematical tutor at Queen's College, was two boys' schools of 850 and 000 each, modern 
appointed principal on June 16, 1868 In Bedford is a smgulai instance of a town whioh 
1864, a boarding-house wets opened, and on has grown ami lived on a wise application 
Jan. 30, 1880, the College was incorporated of educational endowments. Similar success 
undei tho Companies Acts; tlicic were 501 has attended the shmlrn great endowment 
girls and ton boarding-houses. When Miss of the so-called King Edwind VI Sohool nb 
Beale diod in 1906, leaving all her property Birmingham This foundation already under 
to tho College, of which she had been principal act of Parliament gave elementary education 
for forty-eight years, there wero over 1000 to 007 girls, but did nothing Tor the uiulcrs of 
girls, and she had established also in oonneotion the grammar school boys- Under tho soliome 
with it St Hilda's College at Oxford for umvcT- made in 1B7B, thoie is now a high school fur 
flifcy students from bhe sohool, _ 300 girls and four other girls' schools, ranging 

A great impetus was given to girls' edueft- from 160 to 200 girls 
tion by tho extension of llic Cambridge local But tho Endowed Soliools Commission, 
examinations, at first informally in 1802 by like all government departments, worked 
grace of the examiners, but in 1865 on the same slowly, and scheme a took years to become 
terms aa to boys law, Private entcrprlso stepped in to fill 

On the appointment in 1864 of the Commis- tho gap Tho Girls' Publio Day School 
si on of Inquiry mto Endowed Schools, the Company, established in 1872, started girls' 
question of women's education was brought schools of tho publio school type as commercial 
to tho front. Miss Emily Davies wrote an speculations, and almost alone among Buck 
essay ho prove that girls had been intended enfceiprises made them both commercially and 
to Bharo equally with boys in the endowed educationally successful. Its first school was 
schools. As. a matter of history and law, opened in Chelsea, the next at Netting Hill, 
there was absolutely no ground for any such the third at Croydon. In 1875 the company 
contention But the agitation which ensued went beyond London nnd started schools nt 
procured the insertion in the Endowed Schools Bath, Oxford, and Nottingham. Some of tho 
Act, I860, of a clause directing tho Commifl- earlier aahoola, such as Chelsea, Juivo been 
Burners in framing schemas under tho act to closed. But tha company, converted into a 

provide " so far as conveniently may be for trust and its sahoola into endowed aohools in 

extending to girls the benefit of endowments n 1006 bo ub to receive government grants, Btill 
Accordingly, in the first Bchemo that was made keeps twenty-nine schools, among tiro beBt of 
fen any great town, that for Bradford Gram- the girls' public schools A rival company 
mar School (credited to Charles II in tho on a clorioal basis, tho Cliuroh Soliools Com- 

flohemc but which has boon shown by the nany, was star tad in 1883. bub its sohoolH aro 

prcaont wntor to lmvo been ondowed long be- less m number and smaller in size. Thosuaccsfl 

fore it wnB olaimed aa confiscated to tho Grown of the Girls' Public Day Schools Company (tj.u ) 
in 1548) on Aug. 10, 1871, provision was loci to extensive imitation by similar schools 
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started on a similar commercial basis in many 
of the large towns of the North, notably Leeds, 
tired of waiting Tot a scheme to give it a 
girls' school out of the grammar school, 

In 1804 a now development of schools for 
iris in connection with boys' endowments 
egan in tho admission of girls in person to 
the boys' schools, Tho present writer as 
Assistant Commissioner under the Endowed 
Sahoola Acts wna instrumental in establishing 
by scheme of Jan 29,1804, the first of those co¬ 
educational BCCDiulmy fichoola in Lady Graco 
Manners' Sohool at Bakowell ill Derbyshire, 
where an old grammar school had long been in 
alley ance P( and tho second under somewhat 
similru oircumstnnces, at Keswick in Cum¬ 
berland, where girls wero admitted as day 
scholars, whilo thcio was also a boarding- 
school for boys. These examples have been 
rapidly followed, and many decaying grammar 
schools, such as that of Lady Berkeley {q v ) 
aL Wootton-undcr-Edgc. have been given new 
life by the admission ot girls and the intellec¬ 
tual competition provoked thcieby. These 
mixed secondary schools aie mosLly in small 
countiy towns or in the lower schools of 
large towns, with boys cluc/ly under sixteen. 
It has been reserved for private onterpriso 
to establish in the Be dales School {q v.) at 
Potcrsficld a mixed school on the lines of the 
gioat public schools as a boarding-school for 
girls and boys up to tho ago of nineteen, in 
which life is in common, except that the girls 
do not share in tho rougher games, Oddly 
enough, while some men are keen on coeduca¬ 
tion, the opinion of most women engaged in 
education is now against it 

Sinco tho grants made to local authorities 
for technical education in 1300 and the power 
of rating for elementary or secondary educa¬ 
tion given them in 1002, a laigo number of 
what may be called middlo secondary schools 
forbids, either separately or mixed with boys, 
have been established in every town of 10,000 
inhabitants or upwards, at tuition fees ranging 
from £8 to £12 a year, So that there arc now 
230 girls' schools receiving grants from tho 
board of education as secondary schools, and 
177 such schools which admit both boys and 
girls, No official statistics arc available for the 
girls’ schools of the public school typo whiah do 
not condescend to accept stala aid, but they 
must bo not less than olio hundred. So that 
whereas the Schools Inquiry Commission in 
1867 could scrape together only a few dozon of 
endowed or ^UaBi-publio girls' schools, thcseuow 
exoeed 600 in number, while there is no com¬ 
parison bclwccji tho buildings, the apparatus, 
tho subjects and methods of instruction in 
tho ono period and the otlior, 

Tho advanaoinont of tho education of women 
in tiio Bphcic of tho university has been per¬ 
haps oven more marked than in these secondary 
schools In 1802 a proposal to alter the 
charter of London University bo as to admit 


women was lost by the casting voto of the 
chancellor In October, ISflO, six women 
began to work in a hired house at Hitchin for 
the examination for degrees at Cambridge 
In 1873 they moved to the spacious site and 
buildings of Girton College at Cambridge, in¬ 
corporated in 1S72. The Association for Llie 
Higher Education of Women began in 1873 
m a hall in a privato house whiah in 1876 
became Newnham Hall and was incorporated 
as Newnham College (g.u.), whose quad¬ 
rangle is doublo tlio flizo of the great court 
of Trinity, tho largest of inale oolieges, and 
apart from antiquity is far more beautiful. 
The alaim of women to share the highest 
studies on a level with men was vindicated 
when a senior wrangler and a senior claasio 
were found among the women Btndents, At 
Oxford, Somervilles Hall and Lady Margaret 
Hall, tho latter with a church benL, were 
opened in 1370 In 1978 London University, 
tin examining body meroly, thiew open its 
degrees to women. When in 1880 the Victoria 
Univeisity waa erected out of Owen's College, 
Manchestor, and the Yorkshiic College, Leeds, 
it was chartered for degrees to women ns well 
na men, Queen Margaret's College for women 
was established nb Glasgow in 1883, nnd in 
1892 the four Scotch universities opened their 
degrees to women lb is only the accession 
of women thal hag prevented these universities 
from showing a maiked reduction in numbers, 
Durham University in 1895 threw open all its 
degrees to women cxcopt foi theology, though 
it is hard to see why in religion above all 
things woman is not entitled to study equally 
with man, Trinity College, Dublin, followed 
suit. In t Jig now universities of Birmingham 
and Bristol, women aia admitted. Only 
Oxford and Cambridge, while admitting women 
to their examinations for degrees, still refuse 
thorn the degiccs, the certificate of piofleicncy, 
and a abate In the Battlement, o[ the objects 
and methods of study and examinations 
which degrees confer, 

With this exception it may now bo said that 
throughout tho whole range of eduantion, from 
the infant and elementary school to the highest 
univeisity course, girls have been nut oil an 
equality with boys, exercising nnd enjoying 
equal freedom in the choice of subjects of 
study A I\ L, 

United States, —Tho higher education of 
women has been of such relatively brief dura¬ 
tion that it is nccessiiiy to outline its history 
in ordor to understand its present character 
and problems. The period of preparation 
from 1830 to 1865 was a timo marked by a 
ferment of now ideas both in tho United States 
and in Europe, In the United States it was 
the period of Jacksonian democracy and 
westward expansion, of transcendentalism in 
literature and thought, of the antislavcry 
agitation and the early women's rights move¬ 
ment. In Europe ib was the period of tho 
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revolutions of 1830 find of 1848, of the oman- War checked temporarily the development of 
oipation of tho serfs in Russia, of the winning higher education 

of Italian independence and of-wide political, Tlio period of establishment began juafc 
economic, and social reforms in England. In after the Civil War with the opening in 1805 
Buoh an ago belief in the higher education of of Vnssar College (q.v.), chartered in 1001 by 
women was an outgrowth of other beliefs held the legislatures of the state of New York and 
to bo far more important. endowed by its founder, Matthew Vaastir, 

Tlio substantial beginnings made in the with land, buildings, and funds amounting 
United Stales am to be fully appreciated only to nearly $800,000, The idca^ of gifts for 
when viewed ngainflt the background of the such institutions was already in the minds 
scattering and superficial education commonly of others, and within ten years two more 
given to the girls or the day. Uoforo 1830 colleges for women were endowed, while prac- 
Emma Willard and Catherine Beecher had tiaally all tlio state universities and several 
nindc striking protests against the accepted largo private foundations had bocomo coeduca- 
type of education for girls, and had established tional. 

schools to carry out their ideas In 1034 In Vassal Collego was a really notable 
Mary Lyon began lier personal campaign foundation for the higher education of women, 
throughout Massachusetts for funds with fulfilling Mnry Lyon's dream aiul effort of 
whioh to establish a seminary on a non- thirty ycais before Matthew Vnsgnr hnd 
proprietary basis, governed by a board of considered his project for years, and olcarly 
trustees and buttressed by invested funds; intended that the institution should be a 
1837, tho year in which Mount Ilolyoko college for women, not a superior Bcininnry 
Seminary (g.ia) was opened, is a signi [La aut Vnssiir was from the first on an undoiiamina- 
dato in the history of tho higher education of tional although etiongly Christian basis, and 
Women- attracted wide public attention < and luvgo 

Fiom this time on, tho founding of seminaries numbers of students about 350 in the first 
and academics for girls went on apace Tho year. Unfortunately Mr, Vasaar Liad expended 
South was especially prolific of them before the greater portion of his gift Upon an cxlan- 
thc Civil War, legislatures often chattering sive building and equipment, leaving little 
them as colleges with the right of conferring endowment Tor instruction and maintenance. 
dcgTcca, In the newly opened Middle West The inadequate and irregular preparation 0 f 
both the spirit and tho material exigencies students nnd the necessity of admitting enough 
of pioneer life fo&tonid coeducation. The stud cuts to justify so largo and expensive rm 
Obcrlin Collcginto Institute, opened m 1833 undertaking led to tho early establishment or 
with a college charter and changing its mono a preparatory department and the recognition 
to Obcrlin College (qv ) jii 1850, ofiored all its of special college students, A strong faculty 
facilities to women fiom the Bfcart. Its boitu- for tho day, of botli men and women, was, 
nary department waa large, but its collego however, secured, and under the hret active 
curriculum was said to compare favorablv president, Rev. John II. Raymond, the prob- 
with that of contemporary Yale Although loma of tlio higher education of women wero 
few women completed the college comae, recognized and met with remarkable wisdom 
Bcvcnty-mno had received the Ohorlin D.A. and foresight. Latin and mnthomntics wore 
degree by 18C5. Antioch College, also in required for entrnneo; Greek only In tho clnssi- 
Ohio, opened in 1863 under the pieaidcncy of cnl comae. Tho proparntory department, nl- 
Horace Mann, and waa fully coeducational nnd though of diminishing importance, waa not 
of high standing for the times, although sorely finally abolished until 1888; hub President 
besot by administrative and financial diffi- Raymond always Haw clearly that it was a 
auitics, Many denominational colleges of Lha temporary and disadvantageous expedient, 
Middle West and some of the ciulici fllnto univer- and never censed to maintain the necessity 
flities admitted women from the outset, but of having students of full college grade in the 
their lesauices were meager ancl then standards majority and of sharply separating tho pre- 
uncertain In practically all of them piopara- par a to ry students from thorn ui auLjeats and 
lory depeutnients absorbed many of bile men methods of instruction. Only women of 
and mast of the women students. In tho maturity and camGst purpose were admitted 
eastern part of the country, Elmira Collega ns special students, and tlicit number sLendily 
far women wn.9 established bcfoie tlio Civil lessoned. 

Wnr by the synod of the Piesbytonan Cluncli In 1870 tha legislature of Massachusetts 
It was chartered in IB65 with the provision chartered Wellesley Female Bommiury, change 
tlmfc " no degree shall be confcned without ing its namo to Wollcsloy College (g,u.) m 
a uqiu’bc of Btiuly equivalent to a full ordinary 1873 anil fully empowering it to grant degrees 
flours□ or college study as pursued in the col- ill 1877, This institution wna tho foundation 
leges of this Btntt^ and a bctious cITort wna of Henry E. Durant, a Boston lawyer, who 
mado to carryout tins program." Elinim College provided it with ample land, a largo nciulomia 
hna the distinction of being the first women's and rcsidcnco building, and adequate equip- 
collcgo chartered in nn eastern state. Tho Civil ment/ but with practically no productive 
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endowment Wellesley wna opened in 10*75, The universities of Utah (1950), Iowa (1856), 
and for five years maintained a preparatory Kansas (1606), Minnesota (1808), and Nc- 
department. Frorn 1981 to 1883 it required braska (1871) had boon coeducational from 
both Latin and Greek /or entrance, but sub- their foundation, and the state universities 
sequeiitly established a soicntifia courso with- established later accepted coeducation as a 
out Greek, leading to the degree of B.S- Spe- matter of course. Only the thice southern 
cinl students of maturity have always been state universiLies of Virginia, Georgia, and 
admitted. Louisiana lomain closed Lo woman, 

Smith College {q.v.Y endowed by the will of During tho years between 1870 and 1892 
Sophia Smith, of Hatficldj Mass,, with nearly a number of endowed institutions for men first 
8400,000, was chartered in 1871 and opened admitted women: Cornell University (founded 
at Northampton, Mass, in 1375 with twelve in 18GS) in 1872, The Massaahusotbs Institute 
students. Both Greek and Latin wore required of Technology (founded in 1865) in 1883,- Tufts 
for entrance from tho first, and the college Collego (founded in 1854) in 1802. Others 
never maintained a preparatory department wero coeducational from their foundation. 
Recognizing tho disadvantages, social, finan- Boston University (1873), Lcland Stanford 
ainl, and educational, of a large central resi- Junior University (1891), tho Univorsity of 
deuce building, it adopted tho plan of small Chicago (1S92), 

dwellings in the housing or its students, From about 1890 we have the introduction 
adding to their number as students increased, into tho United States of a modified form of 
In 1877 certain special students were ad- the English typo of higher education for women: 
mitted without Grech and from 1884 to the affiliated or coordinated college attached 
1000 courses were established loading to the to the university for men. The earliest of 
degrees of D S. and D.L., which did not re- tlic^c was tho popularly named n Harvard 
quire Greek Tor entrance. Since 1004 all Annex, Jl whereby, in 1970, the Society for the 

courses have led to tho B A. degree without Collegiate Instruction of Women provided 
required Greek From 1880 to 1902 schools of courses for women, taught voluntarily by 
music and of art were maintained In its Harvard profcssoia and paralleling comses 
early policies Smith olcaily showed the influ- given at Harvard. In 1094 this informal 
once of the adjacent Now England colleges foi association was organized as Rad eh IT e College, 
men and the sagacity of Us first president, wiLh power to give degrees. All teaching is 
Rev. L. Clarke Seelyc, who served from its done by members of tho Harvard faculty, 
foundation to 1010. but financial and administrative relations are 

Tho last of tho colleges foi women to bo not close Other important affiliated colleges 
largely endowed was Bryn Mnwr College, for women are the II Sophie Newcomb Memo- 
founded by Joseph W. Taylor of Philadelphia, rial College oi Tulane University in New 
a member of the Society of Friends. It was Orleans (1880), the College for Women of 
chartered in 1880, and oponed in 1885, The Western Reserve University in Cleveland 
dato of its establishment enabled it to profit (1098); Barnard College of Columbia Uni- 
by tho experience of twenty years in tliB higher vcraity (1890); the Women's College of Brown 
education of women. From the first ib laid University, not fully organized until 1897 
stress on high standards of entrance, tested These institutions differ considerably in tho 
by examination, and made provision for grad- intimacy of their relations with the university 
unto work of a university character. with which they arc connected, (See Thomas, 

In 1888 Mount Ilolyoke Seminary was M. C , Education of IKoiiicu ) 
chartered n collego and seminary, and in Graduate Study — A strong impetus was 
1803 closed its seminary depnitinent. Wells given in the United States to graduate Btudy 
Collego at Aurora, N.Y.. was chartered in of the German or rcscaich type by the found- 
1870. The Women's College of Baltimore, me of Cornoll Uni vcraity m 1808 and of 
now Goncher College, was opened in 1888 undci Johns Hopkins Univarsity in 1876 From 
Methodist auspices A number of small about 1880 American college women began to 
institutions in the middle and far west at- seek opportunities for graduate work and to 
tinned college rank in this period, notably study for advanced degices, both in the United 
Mills Collego in California (1885) and llook- States and in Europe. While Johns Hopkins 
ford College in Illinois (1802) These two lias not opened its facilities to women except 
institutions havo closed then preparatory in its medical department (1803), its influence 
departments within the past year upon graduate instruction for women has been 

In 1870 Lho University of Michigan, then tho ever ted through Biyn Mnwr College, which 
strongest and beat known of lho Btate univer- modeled its graduate Bohool largely alter tho 
allies, opened Rb doors to womon, followed JoIiuh Hopkins plan, In 1892 Yale Univer- 
m tho same year by tho universities of Cali- sity opened itra graduaLo school and its Pli.D 
forma, Illinois and Missouri; in 1873 by the degree to women, the University of Penn- 
Ohio State University; and in 1874 by the sylvnnia admitted women graduate students 
University of Wisconsin, which lmcl practically in the same year; and the University of 
given college instmetion to women since 1860. Chicago has always placed its large facilities 
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for graduate instruction at the disposal of 
women Harvard has never granted univer- 
si by degrees to women, aiul ftadcliffo College 
is empowered to grant only the bachelor's 
and the master's degrees. Women doing work 
for the doctor's degreo Jit RadclifTo receivo 
only a certificate, quite in the Oxford and 
Cambridge manner In 1901 31 per cent of 
tha graduate students in biie United States 
wero women; in 1911, 30 per oent Of those 
receiving the master's dagrec in 1001, 21 per 
aent wore women; in 1011, 28 por cent 
Of those receiving the doctor's degreo in 1001, 
9 per cent were women; in 1911, 10 por cent, 
(For figures before 1900, ago ThomnH, .Educa¬ 
tion of Women.) 

The Afiaacuzhon of Collegiate AlumntD was 
organized in 1882 by representative women 
graduates of eight Amorioan institutions, 
to work for the maintenance of high stand¬ 
ards and the extension of opportunities in 
the higher education of woman In 1011, 
its corporate or institutional membership 
included twenty-three American universities 
and colleges admitting women to the fiTsfc 
degree, and nine institutions admitting women 
to higher dcgieea, together with fi list of 
approved foreign universities admitting women 
to higher nonprofessional degrees. It now 
has forty-throe local branches throughout the 
country, open to women graduates of any of 
bho institutions mentioned In 1911 iIb total 
membership was 4082 It issues a senes of 
publications, and has aarried on investigations 
of many topics connected with the cduoalion 
and occupations of educated women It also 
maintains, or administers for other organiza¬ 
tions, soveral fellowships available for graduate 
study in Europe or America 

Continent of Europe, — On the continent 
of Europe higher education for womon has 
had to meet intrenched conservatism, religious, 
social! and political Its development lias 
been modular, stnd m many cftaca, even when 
opportunities have been granted, there has 
been little response on the part of women, 
The majority of women studying in continental 
universities have been foreigners. WlLh ic- 
gard to the education of women^ the conti¬ 
nental countries fall into the following groups : 
(1) Switzerland, the Scandinavian aountnes, 
including the Grand Duchy of Finland, tho 
Netherlands, and Belgium, in which the absence 
of a powerful upper class and the prevalence 
of a more or less democratic spirit have brought 
about general recognition of the rights of 
women, (2) the Latin aountries, Franco, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, in which there 
hQs never been logal prohibition or the attend¬ 
ance of women upon the universities, but in 
which the actual attendance of native women 
ho,s bean slight ■ (3) the German and Austrian 
oinpircs, and (4) Russia and tho lesser Slavonic 
nations. 

The Swisa universities wore tho first to be 
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practically opened to women, Zllrich ad¬ 
mitted them by 1807 ; the others then exist¬ 
ing, (lunng tho decade. The University of 
Freiburg, established in 1889, receives them 
only as hem era, In the early duya Russian 
women, ahecked in their efforts to secure 
university education at home, flocked to Zurich, 
In 1872 108 Russian women studying thcro 
were ordered home by tho Russian government 
The fust American women studying abroad 
went largely to Zllrich, In tho Swiss univer¬ 
sities women matriculate as regular students, 
and receive university degrees. 

In tho Scandinavian countries the univer¬ 
sities were opened to women in Sweden and 
Finland in 1870, m Denmark in 1875; in 
Norway in 1S64, In Belgium and the Nether¬ 
lands they were opened in 1880, 

In France nonn of the sixteen universities 
m the reorganized state system is closed to 
women, although Frenchwomen avail them¬ 
selves slowly of the opportunity The few 
women who srek higher education m Franco 
do ro from professional motives, not for a 
liberal education, although from 1805 courses 
of lectures for girls and women were given by 
university pvofc&tmiB, and to-day women of 
leisure some times attend leo Lures at tho 
iSorbonno The first woman to apply for 
admission to ft French university was an 
American, in 1808, seeking medical training 
She wets followed by mnnbcrB of lluasian and 
Polish women, move slowly by native French¬ 
women. In 1882, after Uio cHtablinlimont uf 
public lycdcg ,or secondary schools for girls 
in 1880, tho Ecolc Nonnulc was founded at 
Sevres to brain women ns secondary tcaohcrs, 
Ita courses aro givon largely by professors 
from the Sorbouiic, and ita work la or univer¬ 
sity rather than of normal grade, although it 
gives no degrees, It is, however, open to 
only a Bin all number of women, Tho Colligo 
Sdvignd in Faiis, founded in 1880 by the 
Society Cor tho Propagation of InatniBlion 
among Womon, is of much the same type. 
In the last ten years Llie general attendance 
upon French universities has increased 37 per 
cent, the attendance of foreigners 1ms m- 
ct cased 190. b, and in certain faculties to an 
oven greater degreo* In the four years from 
1006 to 1000 the number of women students 
increased nearly 90 per cent. In 1900 there 
wore 20LO. native Frenchwomen in all the 
French universities out of a fcotnl student 
attendance of about 40,000, and 000 foreign 
women, at whom the Urgent number Trom any 
one country enme from Russia. {Rep t U. 8 Com. 
of Ed, 1011,) In Italy university trained 
women arc a till exceptional, na tlioy arc to a 
greater degree in Spam and Forlugal. 

In the states of tho Gorman empire and in 
Austria, university education for women lms 
developed b lowly, parlly because of views 
regarding the sphere of women and partly 
because these universities aro state inaLitu- 
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fcionb and the possession of their degrees For 1910-1911, the German handbook Minerva 
lends to certain positions m the public service reports 1043 women at the University of 
Even where women have been admitted m Beilin alone, out of a total student body of 
considerable nuinbois, it 1ms been as a favoi 14,513 Of these, 8425 men and 777 women 
and not na a right. They have been required were matiiculatcd, and 5075 men nnd 266 
to RBk pci mission of the mmistci of public women weie hearers, At Ficiburg there 
instruction, of the leetoi of the university, weie 2926 men and 156 women matriaulatcd; 
and of individual profcbsors whose eourscs 125 men and 31 women hearers. At Heidcl- 
tlicy wished to attend; and they have had berg there were 1946 men and 162 women 
no assured status. For the moat part, they maliioulated, and 173 hearoia, including 
have boon ranked as hearers, although a few women In 1898-1899 the total number of 
universities lutvo allowed them to mutual late. women studying at ah the German univor- 
Foreigners have fared boLter than native sides is said to have been nppioximatcly 
Gorman and Austrian women, bince their 471 So lecently as 1903-1901 there weie 
own college or university degrees have fre- but 85 matriculated women students in all the 
fluently been accepted in place of the " Icav- German universities, 2S at Heidelberg, 26 at 
ing certificates J ' from the gymnasiums which Freiburg, 25 at Munich, 5 at Wurzburg, and 
all Germans have to presold, Tho present 1 at Erlangen There were 1256 women 
movement for the GHtnblihhmcnt by the heavers, 5G2 of them at the Umvcisity of 
state of rii1b j gymnasiums equal to those for Berlin The only institution which may bo 
buys will undoubtedly lead to tha presence said to give separaLo higher instruction to 
of ft linger number of Gnman women in the women is the Victoria Lyoeum in Berlin, 
univciMlics al no distant date Ifc is difficult established in 18G9 This, however, doeB nob 
to make general statements about university grant degrees 

education for women in Germany, since theory In AusLiia-I lung ary women have been acl- 
aiul praoticc frequently differ, and the policy mitted as hcarcis by special permission since 
of a given university may change from year 1878 Since 1897 they have been allowed 
bo year. UnLil recently the south German to matriculate in tho philosophical faculty In 
universities were more liberal in their treat- the summer semester of 1010-1011 there were 
ment of women than was Prussia, About 1803 6SGG men and 282 women matriculated; 
the Prussian minister of education sent an 1016 men and 204 women hearers, 
mquny to the ten Prussian universities regard- f3tiangely enough, it is in Ilussia that wo find 
ing the admission of women. All replied the begmninijfi of European interest in the 
unfavoiably, although degrees of opposition highei education of women With tho open- 
differed, Ilcidclbeig, one of tho two uiuver- ing of the reign of tho liberal Alexander II 
sides of Iladon, was earlier moro cordial Lo in 1855 nnd the emancipation of the serfs 
women than it later became It admits the need of popular education and of trained 
them to the doctor's degree on individual intelligence in public service increased grently. 
petition. Rufitiian women aLudied there be- Tho universities were reformed, and students 
foro 1879, nnd it was frequented by the earlier flocked to them in laigc numbers From 
American women students. Freiburg, the 1856 Lo 1863 Lhc RusBian universities were 
other university in Baden, Willzburg, Erlan- not legally closed to women, and certain pro¬ 
gen, and, since 1903, Munich, the Bavarian fessors willingly admitted them to lectures. By 
universities, admit women to matriculation and the university legislation of 1863, however, this 
degrees. The Umvomty of Leipzig in Saxony right was withdrawn, although a majority of the 
has for a number of years received a con- universities themselves were in favor of inter- 
sidcrablo number of women. Of the Prussian preting the term " auditor " aa applying to 
universities, Gottingen has boon pci haps most either sex. In 1867 leading IUiBSian women 
hospitable, granting an occasional degree to petitioned for university instruction; and sinco 
women by 1805 Tho University of Berlin 1800 courses for women have been given by 
was for many ycaia closed to women, but for university professors m St Petersburg and 
the last ten years has admitted them as some of tho other university towns, subject, 
hearers. In 1805 there were saul to be only however, to governmental interruption and 
six women in attendance The Prussian interference Russian universities as such are 
law of 1008, reorganizing girls' higher schools, not open to women, and the history of higher 
and putting them legally on a level with thosa education foi Russian women is to be sought 
for boys, admits girls with the propoi qualifica- in the foreign universities which they have 
Lions to matriculation in tho Prussian univer- attended in such large numbers rb to be the 
aiLics Sinco then, foicign degrees Imvo been prevailing typo of woman student in many of 
accepted, as proof of preparation, anil there thorn 

ha9 been a surprising increase in tho number Professional and Technical Education. — 
of woinon students, a high percentage of them Of Lhc three learned professions, medicine, 
matriculating, In 1009-1910 thcTc wore 2324 law, nnd theology, mcdicino is tho only one 
women matriculated in Prussian universities, wlnoli women have entered in any numbers 
an incioaso of 408 over tho preceding year. In European univeisities, especially those of 
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the continant, the four faculties under whioh than medical schools, arc of nil grndes, end 
maturation is given 111G those of philosophy moat of fcho best Law schools do not admit 
(01 liberal arts), mcdioinc, law, and theology, women, In Europe a very few women have 
lienee any university allowing women to mu- been admitted to faculties of Protestant 
triculate opens to them legally the opportunity theology In the United States certain 
for medical training. Practically, however, denominations notably the Universalists, have 
the permission often igsIh with Urn pro- long admitted women ministers In 1011, 
lessors concerned, and in many eases, lull ore- 1137 women arc reported ag studying theol- 
tory, hospital, and clinical facilities have been ogy in lho United Staled The last available 
refused. The English universities granting census (1000) imports in the United Stales 
degrees to women, in some cases explicitly 7387 women physicians and flurgconfl, 1010 
withheld the medical degree. All now grant it women Lawyers, 3973 women mUnsters, "What 
□Kccpt the Royal University of Iieland. Trinity proportion of these arc university and cojlcgo 
College, Dublin, and, of course, Oxford and graduates it ig impossible to say, but it ih 
C ambridge, whioh giant no degrees to women, safe to assume a respectable minority Tho 
In the United Slates. women receive their facta available for both Europe tuid America 
medical training either in independent medical show that blic modern educated woman is not 
Gohools or in medical schools forming part of entering tho learned professions to anything 
universities and colleges. The first woimm like tho degree that it was thought bIiC might 
physician in the world. Dr. Elizabeth Black- enter them, m tho early days of higher educa- 
wcll, received her degree ih 1S49 from a medical tion for women. 

school in Genova, New York, later studying From the modern technical and engineering 
in France After 1809 Ainciican, English, professions women are for the moat part 
and Russian women studied medicine in Paris barred, by inclination and by the nature of the 
or Switzerland In 1809 sevoial English- work, though in both Europe and tlm United 
women were given formal permission to Stales there arc women architects, and ill the 
study medicine at the University of Edinburgh, United States a few engineers The Mnssa- 
bufc were ao badly treated that, in 1870, they cliusctls Institute of Technology and Lho 
formed the London School of Medicine for scientific, school of Cornell University have 
AYomen, In Russia a women 1 *; medical alTordcd excellent technical training of the 
school was opened in 1872 In the United best type Lo occasional women* 

States the medical schools accepted women Present Status and Numbers.—Surveying 
slowly, so that several women's medical schools the Ingliei education of women in the United 
were established, in Philadelphia in 1850, States and in Europe during the period from 
in New York In 1803, m Baltimore in 1882 1590 to 1010, we aic Htuialc with tho difier- 

Womcn nio now admitted to some of the beat cnee in its development on tho two sides of 
schools in connection with the univemtieM j tho Atlantic. During these years in the 
but other good sohoola are still dosed The United States mpvomLy and college education 
report on medical education in tho United for women has expanded greatly aa regards 
States and Canada Issued by tho Carnegio number of students and piotlucLivo funds. 
Foundation in 1910 points out that with the In Europe, on the other hand, its development 
inarease in institutions open to women, the Jins been gradual. Tho United States Com- 
mimbcr of women studying medicine has of missioncr of Education's llcpoit for 1010 pie- 
late years decreased. Eighly percent of tho gents statistics of attendance in the United 
women considoicd studied at coeducational States for the twenty years from 1800 to 1010 
schools, and on this ground t\a on the ground for men, women in coeducational imUtutmns, 
of limited facilities the report advises the and women in tho sixteen separate colleges 
closing of separate medical schools for women, for women hold to bo of first rank. A stnk- 
(Ch 13) The Rcpoil of the United States mg increaso of attendance is seen at a glance. 
Commissioner of Education for 1911 gives The total cniollrnenl has grown from 48,111 
810 women studying medicine in the United in 1800, 38,056 men and 10,004 women, to 
States, but comparatively few of them are 171,893 in 1010, 119,678 men and 62,316 
in schools requiring college study or giadufl- women,43,441 in coeducational iiisLiLutioiifl, 
tion for admission. 8874 m colleger Tor women In the 02 colleges 

Law as a piufeesion for women is far less for women of tho second class there were 
hi ghly developed than medic Luc In Europe, 10,013 students in 1BQQ’, 11,090 hi 1010. 
individual women have taken degrees in law Tho cliITcrent rates of ijicicasc, however, mo 
at vmious universities, Although legal and more MgniAcant. The number of men slu- 
traditional barriers usually stand in lho way dents has incronBcd 214 2 per cent, the 
oT their bcaoming lawyou, In tho United number of women in coeducational insLiIn¬ 
states a small but increasing number of Lions, 438 per cent, and lho mini her of women 
women have studied law aim have been in Lhc separate colleges for women, 348.4 per 
admitted to the bar. The Commissi oner's cent. That is, m tho IabL twenty years lho 
Report for ID 11 gives 223 women {students in attendance of women upon higher instiluliona 
law schools. Tlies o schools, however, even more has inaroaBed more rapidly Ilian that of men; 
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and among women, the attendance upon coeducational and separate higher education 
ooeduciitional institutions lias nun eased more for women have apparently come to stay, 
rapidly than upon institutions for women so that individuals may choose according to 
only In this^ samo period the resources in their temperament and needs Hut the 
buildings, equipment, and productive funds growing realization that education is for the 
of the institutions for both men and women making of citizens lends weight to Lhc con- 
hnve gained enormously, These two decades tonLion that it should be given so fai as possible 
have been a period of unpieccdontcd endow- under normal conditions of human association 
menh of higher education in the United SbaLcs, The new emphasis upon the relations of 
and although institutions for women hnvo education to the life nf the day has raised 
been much loss richly benefited than those for many questions regarding the present systems 
men, they have received noteworthy benefac- of higher education for both men and women, 
tions Women in coeducational institutions What shall be Lhc course of study? Which 
have, of coiusc, profited by the gifU or the subjects shall be required, if any, and which 
public funds put at the scivico of those in- shall be elective? Shall time be a group 
sli tuitions system, to give greater continuity and tlior- 

Tlic numbers of women students at Oxford oughncss7 How shall subjects be taught to 
and Cambridge, on tho other hand, and even prepare for modern life while still giving a 
Qb the British universities granting women hbcrnl education? How much responsibility 
degrees, have not ill creased s Li ikmgly in recent for their own government shall be given to 
vcais, Tho two Cambridge colleges for women students? With rogaid to the education of 
had 302 students in residence in 1899; 3fil women the old question, shall the education 
in 1010. In 1910, the women students at of women differ from the education of men, is 
Oxford numbcicd only 357 Moreover, odu- asked afresh with the experience of nenily 

cation for women m England has been little fifty yews of women's education behind it, 

endowed The recent increase of women Theic are positive opinions on both sides, 
students at the universities of Prussia and but the evidence is still equivocal. Modern 
France hns been noted, but it is too soon to psychology is tentative in its views on the 
tell its real significance. mental differences between the sexes, mid 

From 1800 to 1010, few new institutions the needs of the modern world arc to be m- 
for the higher education of women wcio creasingly met by men and women working 

founded in the United States, In 1S93 tho m common. Pcilinpa tho solution of the 

Unndolph-Macon Women's College wna es- problem will best come gradually through a 
tnbliahed under Methodist auspices In 1002 bettci regulation of the ciioicc of studies in 
Simmons College, oiulowod m 1870 by John college, determined more than at present by 
Simmons of Boston, waa established according the types of service winch educated men and 
to Lho terms of lna will to combine liberal and women can best render to tho community, 
vocational training of college grade. In 1908 and by a new spirit and outlook in college 
tho William Smith Col logo for Women was teaching 

established ns an affiliated college of Ilobart A contribution to this solution ia being made 
College (1822), Tho Connecticut College for to-day through tho study by college women 
Women was charloicd in 1911, and is to bo of tho occupations open to women with higher 

opened in 1014. Wheaton Seminary in Norton, training. Teaching has been piedominathigly 

Mass , wna given a college charter in 1012. the occupation into which college-bred women 

In LJio United SlaLcs the expansion in the have gone. Full statistics have not been 
higher education of women leads us to certain compiled, but there arc several recent valuable 
conchisioimundbringBUB face to face with certain Btudics for individual colleges, In the United 
pioblcms, In the hist place, highei education States Bryn Mawr College furnishes most 

for women hafl come to be accepted ns a matter complete data Of its 1070 graduates to 

of course Girls and boys of the same social Jan. 1, 1011, 28 5 per cent wero teachers; 
groups are going to college very generally 9 2 per cent wero in other occupations, 

and from much the same motives Second, 5 5 per cent wero studying fuTthci, 25.G 

the prevalent type of higher education, ns of per cent were unmarried and without paid 
secondary education, in the United States is occupation; 27 pei ccut were married and 
coeducational in spite of the remarkable without paid occupation; 2 2 per cent wero 
growth'of the leading women's colleges. A dead. A study of tho 1583 college graduates 
comparison of tho rolativo growth of the two of Mount Ilolyoko College from 1890 to 1009 
types of institution suggests at least a practical shows that 82 per cent have been for longer 
solution of the problem of coeducation, What- or shorter pcuoda m paid occupations, Of 
over may bo tho objections to it—and the argu- these, 78.5 have been LoachcTS ( (Ilcwes, 
menta for it seem to grow stronger as the grade p. 703.) Foi the University of Wisconsin it 
of education given becomes more advanced— is reported in 1009, ,f Of those who nie either 
the matter is virtually settled by community tempoiarily or permanently gelT-supporting, 
sentiment, financial consi derations, and auccfJ- SB per cent become teachers and 3.3 per cent 
Bibility of certain types of institution Both engage in library warkv No other occupation 
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lias el representation of mole than l.G per cent," 
(Olin, p 104,) In a eturly of the economic 
Btafcua of 377 self-supporting college women 
made in 1900 for the Assoeiation of Collegiate 
Alumnm, 317, ot 90 per cent, were tcaaliors. 
Statistics before 1000 are given in President 
Thomas' monograph on the Education of 
Women ftnd m Mrs. Sidgwick’s Health Statistics 
of Women Students of Oxford and Cambridge 
(18*7). 

At present college woman, both in tho 
United StftLcs and in England, are going 
increasingly into other fields of woik, ana 
systematic investigation of these fields is 
in progress. In 1910 tho Womeids Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, an organiza¬ 
tion for the promotion of women's work and 
welfare, established an appointment bureau 
to Assist college women In securing non-tench- 
ing employment and to study existing and 
potential oppoifcumLicg for trained women. 
In 1910 lb published Vocations for the Trained 
Woman; Opportunities Other Limn Teaching, 
a survey by men and women experts in various 
fields. Since then it has issued fourteen special 
bulletins <m opportunities in the Boston area 
for various kimlB ol employment. In October 
1911 the local alumna) oiganizntiojis in Now 
York City, leprcsentmg nine institutions, 
established, the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations, find cntcicd upon the work of 
placing Mid of investigation Early in 1012 
a similar bureau was opened in Philadelphia, 
and. Chicago college women arc now (1912) 
mu tilling plana for a bureau. In 1009 the 
Association of Collegiate Alumiim created a 
h landing committee on vocational oppor¬ 
tunities other than Leaching, which ling held 
two conferences, compiled an occupational 
Gftrd oatnloguc of college women, published 
a study of nearly 300 collogo women engaged 
in noil-teaching occupations, and tabued a 
bulletin giving information about places for 
vocational training in the United States open 
to college women, Most of the colleges receiv¬ 
ing women have for some years maintained 
appointment bureaus for assisting their stu- 
dents who seek employment, and these are 
now cooperating with the newer agencies 
described above, Englishwomen attaoked tho 
problem even earlier. In 1897 they established 
in London a Central Bureau for the Employ¬ 
ment of Women, which has of late years or¬ 
ganized a Students' Career Association m 
close relations with the women's colleges, 
muversiLy graduates, and the girls' schools 
pi op tiring for college. They now is sue bi¬ 
monthly a magazine, Women's Employment, 
which lists plftces Cor vocational training, auu 
studies openings and vocational tendencies. 

Out of those movements and others, edu¬ 
cational and social, arc bound to como a pro¬ 
cess Ive adaptation of women's Iuph.Gr educa¬ 
tion to the needs of the day, without in the 
slightest degree sacrificing its high standards, 


and a fuller realization of the valuo of the con¬ 
tribution made bv the educated woman to the 
constructive work of the world, In tho realm 
of pure Bcholaiflhip, also, the modem woman 
has mada and is making substantial contribu¬ 
tions. In the fuLure, it ig Lo be hoped that 
she will reap more of tho professional rewards 
of scholarship, E IC A. 

See College, Ameeicanj College At¬ 
tendance, Coeducation; also articles on 

TnH VARIOUS COUNTRIES, AND ON TllE VARIOUS 
tJNivEnaiTiEB. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS. — Sec TuACHBns, 
Sex op. 

WOMEN TEACHERS, EQUAL PAY 
FOR —See Salaries, Teachers'. 

WOMEN'S COLLEGES. — Sco Women, 
HiaiiEn Education or 

WOMEN'S CLUBS AND EDUCATION 
— The rapid giowth of women's clubs in 
numbavs, Influence, and varied activity in a 
feature of modern life worthy of careful esti¬ 
mate The largest fedciation now includes 
6000 clubs, has an aggregate membership 
of 800,000 women, and works systematically 
througli eleven departments 

Self-education —In lelnlion to education, 
tKo movement may be said to have hail three 
distinct sLages In the first HLfige, the aim 
was almost exclusively self-education Gioiips 
of women met for " sclf-improvcniont" in 
so-called study or eulLure clubs Bee ansa of 
the gencial lack fifly years ago of institutional 
facilities Cov the education of women, those 
earnest groups met a real educational need. 
Small study clubs me still numerous, and many 
of the largest organizations have depai tments 
that are well equipped nml conducted by leaders 
of high professional slnuding 

Education through Cooperation. — Tho 
second sLngo was marked by nn cxtinordmnry 
impulso toward organization. The clubs de¬ 
veloped an intricate system of o[Tices and com¬ 
mittees; banded together m municipal, dis¬ 
trict, staLc, and national federations, with a 
hiciarchy of officeifl and committee incinbcis; 
held frequent conventions) and vmdcitook 
state-wide and nation-wide projects. What¬ 
ever tho aim, the lcsult has been mutual edu¬ 
cation, or training ill team work, which is 
most valuable and oppoitune The modern 
comm unity baa many piobloing winch must be 
solved by all llfl womon working together, 
While the ordinary life of boys and men — 
in piny, education, business, and politics — 
aflords continuous training in team work, tho 
ordinary schooling and pursuits of girls and 
women tend strongly in tho opposite oi individ¬ 
ualistic direction In clubs, women luivc 
learned to work together in new ways and with 
an unprecedented freedom from^ social falters 
and class distinctions, If tho highest rewind 
of culLuro ia a truly democratic spirit and 
habit, Lius result of club life ia surely of great 
educational value. 

Direct Educational Work through Social 
Service —Tho third and present stage of the 


club movement ia characterized by social 
service, Most of it is avowedly for blic benefit 
of women and children, theie arc many points 
of contact with the schools, even when the 
objects sought arc juvenile courts, the sup¬ 
pression of child labor, or the establishment of 
acluldien’s bmenu 

The direct educational work undoi taken 
by women's clubs for the assistance of tho 
schools and school childicn can be outlined 
biondly and its general scope indicated. Any 
correct statistical account is aa yet impossible, 
because of the multiplicity of undertakings, 
their changing character even in a given place, 
and elasticity in leportmg Many organiza¬ 
tions doing valuable work have aa yet no sys¬ 
tem of keeping rccoids, and the best system 
yet devised is inadequate Enumeration would 
show that suecmful help has been given in 
some place by some olub to almost every 
possible soih of educational woik A few 
groups will, however, include the most ex¬ 
tensive and significant 

An cnily mid popular kind of as9istaiico may 
be called — for want of a better namo — 
philanthropic. The maintenance of scholar¬ 
ships and loan funds has been more general 
than any othci one thing In 1910, nineteen 
state federations were supporting scholarships, 
with the aid of nearly 700 clubs In 1012 
twcnty-folir state federations wore helping 
in this way. The dub schohwalups range in 
number in various states fiom two to forty- 
five, in opportunity, from imivoiflity and 
normal sohool scholarships to the so-called 
child-labor scholarship, a wage equivalent 
which enables children between twelve and 
four Loon to remain in school and yet meet 
critical needs at home The most notable is tho 
International oi English scholarship supported 
by tho General Federation and pioviding 
graduate study for a young woman after tho 
mnnnci of the Rhodes scholarships for young 
men. Yciy generally clubs have made gifts for 
mcvesiaing ecUooI equipment, improving school 
grounds, decorating sahoolrooma and buildings 
— nearly B00 in 1010. Rural schools have 
been transformed; several have been entirely 
maintained until public support could be en¬ 
listed In 1011-1912 the Education Com¬ 
mittees of twenty state federations worked for 
nnpiovgd rural schools. Especially in tho 
South, they havo for years aided the School 
Improvement Associations, which havo done 
heroic service In one stato m 1911, $39,000 
was raised and expended; in 1912, $50,000- 
In another the School Improvement Associa¬ 
tion lento, formerly a club worker and aided 
by the cluba, oigamzcd leagues in ovor sixty 
counties and raised gums for school improve¬ 
ment ranging from $300 to $3200 In the 
congested districts of cities, clubs provide 
clothing, books, penny lunches, school nurses, 
and more recently open nir schools for the 
amende and tuberculous, and special schools 
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lor the ButmQTmril These have been sus¬ 
tained in whole or m part. The gift* of one 
Biafco federation include 100 scholarships, a 
loan fund of $1500, S3000 raised for kin¬ 
dergartens, the support or one indusLiinl 
school, and the partial support of four otlieis, 
Traveling libraries and the nucleus of public 
hhmlea have often been given and placed 
where greatly needed. Club denartniontfl of 
art and of ''litcralmc and libraiy exten¬ 
sion ” are very numerous One state main¬ 
tained wholly for two years n free traveling 
library system which wna then recognized by 
the stato and tho club coimnitLco was mado 
a slate commission. 

Another large gioup is of special significance 
because it deals with interests which formally 
belonged in the home, which the century's 
bo cud and indued ini i evolution has taken 
elsewhere, and which now appniontly must be 
accomplished m connection with the schools, 
As tile Holioola consequently beeomo over¬ 
burdened, it la fortunate that the homc- 
makera continuo their sense of responsibility, 
Bconusc industrial knowledge and habits of 
work can no longer be gamed in the ordinaly 
home or ncighboihood, women's clubs have 
long been stiiving for the introduction into the 
school cumculum of various foima of manual 
training, doiwebtic science, agiicuKuml oi 
mechanical courses. In 1910 531 clubs wore 
working for industrial education In 1012 
Livonty-four stata federations wcic urging and 
aiding ib During 1012-1911 nil will be asked 
by the central Education Dcprulmcnt to help 
sccuio vocational education and vocational 
guidance, especially fen children who arc or 
wilt otherwise bo leaving school before they 
arc fourteen and swelling the ranks of the un¬ 
skilled. For the solution of this and other 
problems, night schools, vacation schools, and 
continuation schools have been helped; in 
some eases they have been cntnely supported 
until their usefulness and success have been 
roved, and then they have been turned over 
y tho clubs to the public sohool system. Day 
nurseries have been established for tho caro 
□f children whoso mathcis must follow tho 
industries into factories and stores 

Responsibility for extra tune ns well og for 
extra tasks 1ms come upon the schools by 
changed social conditions, and again the clubs 
have shared the biudcn, playgrounds, recrea¬ 
tion centers, and social centers wore aided 
in 1910 by 278 dubs, and in 1012 by twenty- 
eight stntc federations* 

Another gioup comprises n number of ac¬ 
tivities which aim to improve the health con¬ 
ditions of school children, work for sanitary 
school buildings; for proper ventilation of 
schoolrooms; for individual drinking cups or 
"bubbling fountains ", for medical inspec¬ 
tion of school children for physical defeats or 
for contagious diseases. The oducnlion and 
health committees of thirty-five state federa¬ 


tions were in 1912 relive in behalf of these 
vital matters. Because of dangerous condi¬ 
tions which could not bn ignored, the attention 
of all clubs was directed during 1010-1912 
to the problems □[ sex hygienu, They found 
(in tho worclH of President-Emeritus Eliot of 
Harvaid) that u The first practical measure, 
to be advocated wherever there is au oppor¬ 
tunity, is Lhc introduction of a thorough course 
in sex hygiene in all normal schools." By 
questionnaire] and conospondonco the matter 
was taken up with the normal school authori¬ 
ties in all slates, 

In all but four of Liu* state federations legis¬ 
lative committees arc ready to give asuislance 
— sometimes decisive! assistance — in secur¬ 
ing desired school legislation. Tho olubacan 
often do more than any other one agency 
toward gaining ullecliva publicity for the 
needs of any Behoof or aaliQol aystem. In 
1911 fifteen state federations weic specially 
interested m school legislation, and one of 
them was successful in. securing eleven mens- 
lues Through legislation and pubheiLy, syrf- 
tcuinlic work for increased Hchonl revenues is 
being planned; clubs in ten states ara already 
intcicsLcd 

Other Countries. — Club work of tho kind 
indicated seems confined principally to the 
United States The clubs in other countries, 
at least those reporting through tho General 
Federation in China, India, Mexico, Chile, 
West Auatinlin, as well as Alaska and the 
Philippines, are of widely different types 
Woik foi schools, as known in tho United 
States, is not reported, except possibly from 
England and Canada. 

Systematic Community Cooperation with 
Schools.— Perhaps llio most important and 
dhlinolivc lf sphere of influence ,J for women's 
clubs and other volunteer orgnmanLionB ia 
that field of difficult determination boLwccn 
Lhc home and tlio school. Wise occupation 
of thia field depends on close cooperation with 
school authorities and Leathers. Tliia has 
been brought about loonlly in many places 
by Itomc and School Associations, or Paronl- 
Timchers Associations. Many of these have 
been organized by llio Congress of Mothers; 
so mo by the Sahuol Impiovcnunifc Association 
of the South; some by staLo federations of 
clubs 

Cooperation and professional guidance on 
a naLionnl Healo were begun in 1907 by the 
institution of tho " Depai fcment of Women's 
National Organizations " — now called "The 
Department of School rations " — in the 
National Education Association Affiliated 
with this department aic lhc General Federa¬ 
tion of Women'a Clubs, the National Congress 
oT Mothers, the Council of Jo wish Women, the 
Association of Collegiate AUuniuo, and llio 
Southern Association of College Women. 
Tho program of work included: (1) Sliong 
and well-enforced child labor and compulsory 
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cducation laws in every state (2) A sufficient 
number of well-equipped and wcll-caiod-foi 
schoolliouscs in cvciy community, (3) Ex¬ 
pert, paid tjupcvviaiQU ttC ull udurol vinyk 
(4) Training for Lhe hand, and moral instruc¬ 
tion. m nil public schools 
Tlic educational. work of women's clubs 
should improve rapidly by means of such pio- 
fessional guidance, by making effort for each 
object consecutively until it is complete, and by 
bringing about in every community the excel¬ 
lent results that have already been accom¬ 
plished m some and planned in many 

M G. D 

See Family Education, Parents and 
Schools, Women, Higher Education of 
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WOMEN'S RIGHTS TO SCHOOL FRAN¬ 
CHISE AND OFFICIAL POSITIONS — 

One of Lho mat Iced characteristics of the past 
three or four decades has been the extension of 
educational Mid political advantages to women, 
na well as to men Not only have coeduca¬ 
tional high schools been established generally, 
and universities tin own open to women on the 
same terms ns men (sec Women, Higher 
Education of), hut tlia right to be elected 
to educational offices and lo vote on ccluaationnl 
mattcis has also been somewliat generally 
extended in the Northern and Western states. 
Only m tho Southern states of the American 
Union has tho movement aa yet made prac¬ 
tically no progress. 

In 1809 the territory of Wyoming began 
the movement of enfranchising women by 
granting Lo them Lho same rights as men in 
tho territory. Utah follow'd! in 1870, and 
continued such privileges until 1887 About 
this samo time a number of Northern and 
Eastern states began to admit women Lo the 
right to vote at school elections, and to hold 
school offices. By 1800 this latter privilege 
had become somewhat common in Lho Northern 
states, and has sinco been extended. In 1803 
Colorado extended the full franchise to women, 
and was followed by Utah in 1895, Idaho in 
1800, Washington m 1910, California in 1911, 
and Oregon, Arizona, Kansas, and Michigan in 


1912. In 18S7 Kansas granted women tho 
right to vote on municipal matteis, and tho full 
franchise in 1912. In 1S98 Louisiana giantcd 
Yfwrawm the ngVA Vo vdVu dyi VVic \trvy of Vrraca 
where they were concerned, 

In school mnttcis we to-day find the follow¬ 
ing conditions, aa rcgaids the light of women 
to vote and to hold educational offices 

Stale a (srnnlmg no auch privilege Mnlno, Hhoila 
Inland, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Weal Virginia, 
Norlli Carolina, South Carolina, TVnneaseo, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Toxris, ArknnsriB, Missouri, Indiana 
Sin tea where women may vote for local school officers 
only . Connecticut and Delaware, 

Slates whoro women inny vofco for school bonds 
only. Iowa 

Slates whero women may uervo as school trusLoua, 
but without the n«ht lo vote at school cloclions 
Maine, New Jersey, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa 
Slates where women may vote far any local school 
officer, and hold any local school office: New Hamp¬ 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Oregon, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Ulnh, Arizona, Washington, California 

States wherD womon may also hold llio office of 
Connly Superintendent of Schools New York, 1 
Indinnn, Michigan, Wisconsin., Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dnkoln, South Dakota, NobraHka, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Now Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, California 

Stntes where women may nlso ho)d tho office ol 
SLnto Superintendent of Tublio Instruction, or nny 
other cducnLiohid offico Indiana. Michigan, North 
Dakoln, South Dakota. Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utali, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, Californio, 

The results of the extension oF the right of 
the ballot and tho right to hold school office 
is a matter on which there is na yet no great 
agreement oi opinion, or rather very marked 
and diverging opinions. In many of the 
Eastern states there ia a constant complaint 
that hut few women nvnil themselves of the 
privilege, In the Western states women use 
the ballot mare, and many educational offices 
arc filled by them The general result in 
states where women have the full fianehiso in 
all matters seems to be good The schools 
aio close to Lho home, and women, when they 
understand the isaue, have shown themselves 
fav more dependable than men in voting foi 
progressive measures and in the advancement 
of the real interests of the sohoolg There is at 
present every indication that the right of 
women to vote on school matters and to hold 
educational offices wiU be extended in the 
future rather than res Luc ted. E. P C. 

In England women have for a long time 
been permitted to be members of school boards 
under tho old system Since the Education 
Act of 1002 women aie not only eligible for, 
but must bo appointed to, education com¬ 
mittees, while they are eligible to servo ns 
managers on local school committees. . 'Women 
have tho li^ht to vote in elections for 
local authorities provided they havo certain 
property qualifications; honoe they may 
indirectly vote for members of the education 

iDIMtIdL 3 up erf n ton do a l, na equlvnloal ofUco. 
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committees (See England, Education in ) 
Within recent yema the Board of Education 
has appointed women inspectors of domestic 
subjects, training colleges for women, and for 
purposes of medical inspection In Germany 
women linvo no rights either to Vote or to 
serve on school committee!?, hul may ho 
coopted for purposes of inspecting giiV 
schools For Finland, Sweden, and other 
Einopean states, whore women arc given 
some of Ihcflo rights, sco the articles on those 
conn tries, 

WOMEN'S TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
— See Hero behold Arts, Industrial Educa¬ 
tion; Women, Higher Education op, 

WOODBEHDGE, william channing 

(1704-1845),—American educator; born at 
Medford, Mash , Deo, 18, 1704, Following 
his giaduatiun at Yale College m 1S11, he was 
three years principal of the academy at Bur¬ 
lington, N J. He then took a course in 
theology at the Princeton Theological Semi¬ 
nary, at the completion of which lie accepted 
n, post ns teacher in the school for the deaf nt 
Hartford In 1820 ho went to Europe to 
fltudy educational institutions and methods 
and became deeply interested in the work of 
Pcstalozzi (<p.) at YTcrdiin, aud Ecllenherc 
{q a,) nt Hofwyl He was especially interested 
in the study of geography, and published afLor 
lus return Lo America Rudiments of Geography 
(1822) ami llniccrsal GcDpmpJiu (1824). 

Mr. Woo cl bridge returned to Europe again 
in 1825, spending fclncc months with Pc.sLnlnzzi 
and Fcllcnbeig, aud visiting many Pcatidoz- 
zian schools in Germany. Upon his return 
to Amciifln in 1829 ho became active in the 
Society for tho Improvement of the Common 
Schools of Connecticut, which had been 
organized for the purpose of increasing, the 
efficiency of the common schools, organizing 
iiisLitutionfl for tho training of Lcnclieis, and 
increasing the facilities for the education of 
women In 1831 he purchased from William 
Russell (q,v) the j-bmn’icnn Journal of Echfca- 
fioji The name was chanced, to Lhe American 
Annate of Educahon f and Air Woodbiidgo 
continued ns its editor until 1837 lie was 
keenly intcieflted in the study of vocal miuio 
in the schools, and at llio first meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction in 1S30 he 
read an important papci on the Pestalozzi an 
method of teaching music, Ho published 
many papers on education aud was Joint author 
with Emma Willard (g.u.) of a series of school 
geographies. W, S M. 

See Journalism, Educational; Pesta- 
LOZZIANIEM IN TnB UNITED STATEti, 
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WOODS HOLE. — See Summer Schools. 

WOODS, LEONARD (1807-1B78) — Presi¬ 
dent of Dowdom College, graduated from 
Union Collega in 1827 and the Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1830 lie Laught for 
a short tune and engaged in the ministry. 
He was professor at the llangor Theological 
Seminary from 1830 Lo 1839 and president of 
Ilowdoin College from 1830 to 1800. 

W. S. M, 

WOODWARD, HEZEKIAB (1500-1075). 
— A real i a tie educator, especially mleiestod in 
the education of the defective ; bom in 
Worcestershire. He was educated at lialliol 
College, Oxfouh About IG19 lie opened a 
piivato school at Aldmmanlmry, where he 
taught arter tho methods of Comcnius. 

Profiting by his own early experiences 
owing to hig stammering, of winch he gives an 
account in the preface of the Child'a Port ion 
(1G40), he turned lus attention to education 
and naturally was interested m tho defcotivo 
child, " H tho child bo deficient, so much tho 
more need for instiuction." Further, lm consid¬ 
ers that foi a manual occupation, c, g, that of 
“tho plow or thofiraj’ 1 culture uml training of 
Lhe mind arc as necessary as for tho child dcs- 
Lniecl lor acadcinio studies. Tim basis of all 
good education, especially for Lhe backward, is 
ri alien puniug of Lhe soii.iCH Hut the child must 
bo led not only to ace with tho eye, but wiLli 
the uiulerstiuubng House tmimns i» the light 
method of education, both for the mentally 
weak nrnl for tho mentally ulrouR, osnecially 
iu the early stages, lienee Woodward la a fol¬ 
lower of CJomcnuis Before Rousseau, Wood¬ 
ward said, u Wo must follow Naime,” by which 
lie means the child's nature. In 1041 Wood¬ 
ward published A Light to (hammar and a 
Gate to Sciences, and in his insistence upon and 
fuiggestioiifl for practice in sense observation, 
lie in an unrecognized pioneer of Pestalozzi. 

Further, Woodward was astiong advocate of 
the use of t]ic vernacular m teaching, mid 
dcslicd lo ago cbildion engago in imLuio Htiidy, 
He wifihes, as hesayd, by it u to ciifianohiflo tho 
understanding and make the child a free den¬ 
izen of the world 11 Though lto cli\sircB to 
moralize nature studies, it is quite clear that 
Ilia idea of humanistic education includes 
much of what has been confirmed by modern 
teachers, besides classical instruction, and 
that ho is entitled to a place m educational 
history tva ono who bsi\v the imp old of lealUlio 
training for defective as well as for noiinal 
children. J\ W. 
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WOOLSEY, THEODORE DWIGHT 

(1801-1880). — President of Yu la University; 
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waa graduated from Yalo in 1820; studied law 
for a year in Philadelphia, and later took cl 
course in theology at the Pnnaeton Theological 
Seminary He was fcutoi at Yalo for two 
years, professor from 1831 to 18'10, and presi¬ 
dent of the college from 184G to 1S71 lie waa 
the fliilhoi of a number of works on inter¬ 
national law and political science W S. M. 

WOOLWORTH, SAMUEL BUELL (1800- 
1880)* — Educatoi; graduated fiom Hamilton 
College He taught in the Monaon (Mass.) 
Academy, was principal of academics in New 
Yoik, and principal of tile Albany Normal 
School lie was Hccictary of the Dom’d of 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York from 1S56 to 1880, and was one of 
the founclois of the New Yuik Teachers' 
Association and its president in 1817 

W S M, 

WOOSTER, UNIVERSITY OF, WOOSTER, 
OHIO — Founded in 18GG by the Presbyterian 
Synod of Ohio, the collegiate dcpai Lment being 
opened in 1870 The medidal dcpaitment was 
organized in the city of Cleveland in 1870, and 
discontinued in 19DG, The piepmaLory de¬ 
partment wiva ivdclccl in 1S72 and the iuubig 
department m 18 lS 2 In 1801, after thirty- 
one years of successful operation, the plant of 
the university was destroyed by flic, leaving 
less than §225,000 nsseta to begin the fl New 
Wooster." Ton yciua laLcv tlio institution 
had total iissctH of §2,500,000 The general 
endowments now amount to §1,300,000. The 
institution is coeducational, admission being 
by examination or ccitificalion from accredited 
schools, fiflecn poiiils being icquucd. The 
tcaalung staff numbers forty-two. The sum¬ 
mary of attendance for 1911-1912 is as follows 
collegiate students 4G3, picpuratoiy 1G9, grad¬ 
uates four. Tim total number of collegiate 
alumni is 1549. L. IS. II. 

WORCESTER, JOSEPH EMERSON 
(1784-18G5),—Philologist and textbook 
author, was graduated from Yale College in 
1811. He taught at Snlem, Andover, and 
Cambridge, Mass Ilia publications include 
Qcag\ aphical Dictionary (1817), Gazetted of 
the United States (1818), Elements of Geog¬ 
raphy (1819), Elements of History (1826), 
and Scriptural Geography (1828) He pub¬ 
lished Lhrcc dictionaries — Comprehensive Pro¬ 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary (1830), 
Umucmd and Crzhcal Dictionary of Ike Eng¬ 
lish Language (1840), and Dictionary of the 
English Language (I860). W. S M. 

SCO DlCTlONAltlES. 
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WORD ANALYSIS —A atudy once con¬ 
siderably pursued in the high and elemontary 
schoola, where the analysis of words by their 
derivative paita (sterna and affixes) was made 
the chief activity Various roots, piefixes, 
and suffixes wcic first studied, and their recur¬ 
rence in modified forma was noted in the woids 
of common usage Tlic put pose of the study is 
to give the pupil some independent power to 
gather the meaning, spelling, and pronunciation 
of unfamiliar words without retelling to tlio 
dictionary, or to check meanings obtained 
through context or the dictionary definition 
As the process of study emphasizes breaking 
up unfamiliar woids into tho units of deriva¬ 
tion and blending the original meaning of each 
part into a whole, tho study is called word 
analysis. H S. 

See Woud Study, Won© Building. 

WORD BLINDNESS, — Among tho vari¬ 
ous foims of aphasia (<f if.) is one in which 
the individual is able to see common objects 
and recognizes them, but is unable to lccognize 
words. This shows that tho psychological 
processes of recognition me so highly differ¬ 
entiated that the special group of processes 
involved in the recognition ol written, and 
printed words may be impaired without involv¬ 
ing other visual functions. Tho individual 
is not blind in any general sense, but loses a 
highly specialized power of recognition The 
practical significance of this fact for education 
is that it concentrates attention upon the 
pioccss of visual word recognition as a distinct 
power returning special and explioit training. 

C, H. J* 

Sec Aphasia, Woud Deafness 

WORD BUILDING — Word building, or 
woid synthesis, is a form of wold study which 
has grown out of word analysis It depends 
on the study of derivative parts, exactly aa in 
the caao of void analysis, but emphasizes the 
synthetic lathor than the analytic aspect. 
In this type of word study the children con¬ 
struct woids by modifying the meanings of 
those they know, changing prefixes, stems, or 
suffixes as the case may be, Word building 
is seldom pursued apart from word analysis. 
It 1ms usually been a subordinate acLivity in 
the study of spelling, and is valued ohicfly 
because it seems to call for more active power 
on the part of the child H. S. 

See Woiid Study, Word Analysis. 

WORD DEAFNESS — A form of aphasia 
(q.o) in which an individual, in possession of 
otherwise unimpaired powers of auditory recog¬ 
nition, is unable to recognize spoken words. The 
case is analogous to that discussed moro fully 
under the term word blindness (g,u.). 

G. II J. 

WORD METHOD. —Sco Reading. 
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WORD STUDY. — The study of words in 
terms of then derivative parts (stems and 
affixes) hns been an important aspect of the 
study of spelling in the elementary school. 
As word analysis it has lmcl time assignment 
ns a special school subject. Once it either 
completely took tho place of spelling in the 
highest grammar guides or alternated with it, 
spelling occupying two class ppuoda per week 
and word analysis three, 01 vice versa, The 
work was fonnal, as fonnal as the giammar of 
thico decades ago, Soon, howcvci, its lcla- 
tion to spelling became n matter of controversy 
precisely ns the relation of grammar to written 
and oral composition did. Tho srinio peda¬ 
gogical movements acomintcd foi both con- 
truveisics, The reaction a gains t word analysis 
was finally successful, and the title piacti- 
cnlly disappeared as a subject bending in 
courses of study A few conservatives kept 
it ns n distinct subdivision umlci spelling 
Special texts tensed to be used, their place 
being taken by a few chapters oil word study 
appended to the spelling text Even these 
specific clmpteis devoted exclusively to word 
study disappeared Tho modern spcllci 
merely includes occasional cxciciecs in the 
use of piclixcSj suffixes, and roots These 
occasional exercises ocaur thioughout tho 
gtadcs. and are taught in a distinctly mducMvo 
spirit, When the children, in the normal 
development of their vocabularies, have ac- 
quiicd enough wauls with a particulai common 
root, prefix 01 mi (fix, the child is mu do con¬ 
scious of the unit as such through a comparison 
of words, By the same method ho derives 
its meanings and becomes acquainted with its 
various [aims Lastly, lie extends its appli¬ 
cations through practice in the recognition of 
its use m unfamiliai words or by word building 
or synthesis. 

The special study of words is variously 
termed in textbooks and courses of study. 
U'ord iiudpj word analysis^ -word building, and 
ivoid synthesis have been among the Lilies used. 
Because they have been used interchangeably, 
much confusion lias atisDii, The most recent 
usage, however, tends to discriminate Word 
study ia the all-inclusive activity, covering ail 
the child's sLudy of woids, both analytic and 
synthetic. IFord analysis applies more espe¬ 
cially to the analytical activity whero woids 
arc separated uito their uiiita of derivation 
Woid building (word synthesis) rcfcis Lo the 
opposite piocesa, where children, knowing tha 
prefixes, suffixes, and stems, aio enabled to 
construct additional derivations, previously 
unfamiliar to them, 

Tho woi th of word study is not lo be meas¬ 
ured exclusively by its ability to give the child 
accurate meanings spellings and pronuncia¬ 
tions. It cannot da this, (ju this argument 
word study lost its conspicuous place 111 the 
elementary school. It is far better to mem¬ 
orize words outright than to mrive at an ap¬ 


proximate and inaccurate conclusion by the 
identification of explanatory affixes and roots. 
It must be admitted that wot cl analyMs per¬ 
mits a pupil to check tendencies towa\d error, 
ns when, about Lo spell Mediterranean, lie is 
in doubt whethei the t or the r ia to be doubled. 
Again, it aids him m getting at the pronuncia¬ 
tion of words (though perhaps a sound model 
i 3 always best) by suggesting the appropriate 
division of unfamiliar woids. After all, tha 
units of division which keeji tiuo to Lhc history 
of the woul aro very useful; and word analysis 
does suggest these The child, too, cannot 
always consult lus dictionary Context gives 
much sense to now wordy, and woid amriysis 
aids in chocking the contextual suggestions. 
The method of woid analysis ia noL acemate 
in givmg meaning any moic Limn in suggest¬ 
ing pronunciation aiul spelling. Bub it assists 
in developing independent power. It cannot 
take the plcieo of good example and drill or 
persistent consultation of tho dictionary, but 
it la a valuable supplement to these. II S. 

See Word Analysis; Woud Buildino 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM — English 
poet, boin April 7, 1770, at Gockei mouth in the 
beautiful lake legion of England always 
licroaftci to be associated with his name. 

" Poet of Nature," sang Shelley m Ins Ode lo 
lYordsiODrlh, but tho word nature had mcamngB 
manifold, derived from oi associated with 
Rousseau's Leaching of a return Lo nature as 
the gientest happiness of man, i c to the life 
lived by man bofoio lie was corrupted by 
tf civilization" “ Evoiy thing ib good ns it 
comes from the hands of Lhc Aulhai of Nature: 
but everything dogonciaUa in Lhc hands of 
man " — this, the opening sentence of iZmiie, 
became the text of a new gosprsh lienee those 
who yearned to live according to nature, ic. 
the poets and idealists! yearned also to break 
clown the existing political and social older, 
and Llioy were enthusiasts foi liberty, fia- 
teinily, and equality, ShoHey could properly 
eny of WoulswoiLh in 1H15, " Lhy voice did 
wcava sungs consecrate to Lruth and liberty J> 
Wordsworth’s love for humanity was awak¬ 
ened during a resulcnco in France when ho 
was twenty-one or twenty-two years of age. 
After taking a Cambridge B.A. degree in 
January, 1791, and after passing some months 
in Loudon uiul m Wales, in November, 1791, 
lie went to France, mainly to learn the lan¬ 
guage In passing tluough Paris ho pioked 
up a stone of the 11 as til lo, 11 ycL, in honest 
tiubh, . . affecting more emotion than I 
felt," But alter n yoni spent laigely in tho 
liomc of M. Bouupuy, later n general in tho 
aimy of the Republic, Lho young poet's heart 
was now given unreservedly to liberty, fra¬ 
ternity, and ccuinllly, and he wished lo join the 
adherents of tne cause But his English Irina- 
mcn, by withholding supplies, called him 
homo in December, 1792. In July, 1793, ha 
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watched the English fleet at Portsmouth pre~ 
paring to attack Franco (six months before 
he would have given his life for the cause of 
Fiance), and he for n time gave up moral 
questions in despair. He even exulted when 
Englishmen by thousands were overthrown, 

— ub did also Ilia friend Coleridge, whoso 
voice unallcied sang defeat to English arms 
and who hung his head and wept at Britain's 
name In this year, 1703, the young Words¬ 
worth wroto a ieLter to the Bishop of Llandaff 
in which ho avowed fcho boldest of Republican 
ideas. He now passed through several trying 
ears, until, thiough the influence of the 
cnutcoiis forms of iintuio and of q, sister's 
Love, lie found tranquil restoration (and, 
indeed, in time became an English patiiab 
oalling on his countrymen to battle with tho 
foe — tho French foe). So reconciled to the 
existing order did he become that in 1815 
Shelley in his Ode to Wordsworth (he who had 
sung songs consocrato to truth and liberty) 
wiotc, " Deserting these thou leavest mo to 
grieve,” and in 1845 after Wordsworth's 
acceptance (m 1843) of the Laurcateship, 
Robert Browning sang of Tho Lost Lender, 

Just far n. handful of flilvor ho left us, 

Juat for a riband to aLlck In hin LOnb 

But, however conservative Woids worth 
may have become m later years, his caily 
poetry, i,c his best poetiy, is saturated with 
sentiments popularized by Rousseau, which 
Wordsworth absorbed in his years m Franco 
with Bcaupuy. 

Onco. Man entirely free, alone and wild, 

Was LIcbL an freo— for ha wjib Nftlure'B oliild, 

ho wrote immediately on his return from 
Fiance, In Liaca u»iHen m early Spring 
(1708) OYOiy flower " enjoys" the air it 
breathes, the birds feel a 11 thrill of plcasure , ' J 
this is nature's holy plan, but tho young poet 
feels lie haa reason 11 Lo lament what man has 
nmelo of mnn ” Man in a state of nature is 
blessed along with the birds and the flowers, 
but man's laws and customs and organizations 
occasion his unhappiness — all quite in the 
flpirit of Rousseau. 

Wordsworth's second longest poem, The 
Prelude, or The Growth oj a Poet's Mind, of 
over 7000 lines, is an extended treatise on 
education, in which tho poet discusses at 
length his childhood and school days, Ins 
sports and studies, his love for liver, wood, and 
fields, tho days at Cambndge. the long vaca¬ 
tions (moio profitable blum the daya at col- 
lego), his subsequent travels and residence in 
France, and the steps by which ho who had 
once yielded up moral questions in despair 
found tranquil restoration. In 77ic Excur¬ 
sion alao an earnest wish is expressed for a 
system of national education to be established 
by fcho governmout, nnd Ua glomus results 
arc foretold. 

Wordsworth died April 23, 1850, and was 
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worthily cliaiactcrizcd by Alfred Tennyson, 
his sucecssoi in tho Lnurcateship, as 11 him wlio 
uttered nothing base," R f J 

WORK —See Attention; Effort; Fa¬ 
tigue; Formal Discipline ; Interest; Oveh- 
riLEflsunE in the Schools, Play; School 
Management 

WORK, OR LABOR, PERMITS. —Sec 

Leaving Certificates 

WORKERS' EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA¬ 
TION, ENGLAND. — An association formed 
in 1903 <f to coordinate existing and to devise 
fresh means by which working people of all 
degrees may be raised educationally, plane by 
plane, until they rue able to take advantage of 
the facilities which cue and which may be pro¬ 
vided by tho universities " It acts as tho 
inteimcchary between the working men and 
women and educational authoiitios and insti¬ 
tutions and seeks to provulo courses in higher 
education and create an interest in the existing 
facilities. The Association not only arranges 
its courses, but also works in conjunction with 
universities and education authorities. So 
far tia possible, it is aimed to induce students 
to ariangc courses m sequence or gioups, lathei 
than to devote their attention to one or two 
subjects only It is found that the intciest 
of the working classes at present is rnninly in 
social and political subjects, including history, 
economies, political science, and administra¬ 
tion, sociology, nnd liidusbiial questions, hut it 
is felt that while the interests of students 
should bo consulted, a wide outlook will bo 
obtained by a study of other cultural subjects 
The Association is made up of local organiza¬ 
tions formed into local branches, combined in 
turn into district authorities, ovci which ia the 
central authority in London The central 
authority acts in an advisory capacity and 
helps to keep the local organizations in touch 
with each other. The Association has met with 
remarkable success, not the least part of which 
is duo to tho fact that it brings together in a 
common cause men and women of all classes, 
all creeds, and all shades of political opinion, 
and thus tends " to help England to form a 
new attitude of mind toward national popular 
education” 
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WORKINGMEN'S COLLEGE, LON¬ 
DON. — An institution which grew out of tho 
Christian Socialist movement in the middle of 
the last century, It was intended by tho 
founders, among the aliid of whom wcio 
F. D. Mauiice (< 7 . 0 .), T. M Ludlow, Charles 
Kingsley {g,v.) t T Hughes (q.u.), E, V. Neale, 
Lowes Dickinson, and others, to establish nil 
institution wheie working men could obtain 
a higher liberal education in the humanities 
and that social life and intercourse which 
characterises the older univoraiLics Theia 
was some feeling that tho mechanics 1 institutes 
(g,u,) were narrowing their scope and specializ¬ 
ing too closely along the practical scientific 
studios Tha members of the first commitLco 
lccognizcd the obligation il to regard social, 
political, or, to use a moro general phrase, 
Altman, studies as tho primary part of our 
education ,J Lectures and classes had already 
been held in tho Ilall of Association m Castle 
St E, in 1851, and the subjects taught in¬ 
cluded grammar, history, Fiench, bookkeeping, 
singing, drawing, political eoonoxny, mul tho 
Bible. Tho Workingmen's College was jnac- 
tically founded in 1853, though not opened 
until 1854 in Red Lion Court, To some extent 
it was modeled on the People's College, 
Sheffield, which had been founded in 1842 
to give n cultural education, and was organized 
on a cooperative basis, While Mnunco and 
his associates sought to encourage intercourse 
between tho lowci and tho upper classes, in tho 
management of the college it was decided, and 
for a long time adhered to, that the control 
should be in the hands of tho council of 
founders In 1857 the aollugo wftfl moved to 
Gt, Ormond St. and in IQQG to Ciawndala 
Road, St. Panel as. Some of the nbLcst leaders 
in thought and public life liavo boon associated 
wiLh the college as teachers, c.o ILiskin taught 
art, Hullflh music, Westlake law, Furmvnll 
English, and many of the members of the 
original cammittea also conducted classes. 
In tho early years only tlio liberal subjects 
as they were recognized at the universities 
were taught, More leecntly, a preparatory 
department has been added, nnd departments 
for the more general elementary ami pro¬ 
fessional or technical subjects are included in 
tho belief that intellectual woikof every kind, 
iT pursued scientifically, is liberalizing Most 
of the teachcia arc unpaid, nndincludo a number 
who have received their education at the 
oollcgc, But the influence of tho college is 
cxcLciscd largely through the social inter¬ 
course, for which piovision is made in a 
number of clubs covciing many different 
activities, 

A number of Workingmen's Colleges of a 
si mil m character were established tluougliout 
England, but did not meet with similar success, 
Among these may ba mentioned Cambridge 
(1855), Manchester (in suburb of AncoatB) 
(1857), Wolvcihampton (1857), Manchester 


(1858), Salford (1858), Liverpool (18601 
Leicester (1802). 1 

Ile/ereiices: — 

Da\ ib, J, D„, Ed, The Workinotiicn'a Colhnc, 185A- 
I00' h (Lotwlan, 1004 ) v 4 

Sadleh, M E Coni]nualion Schools in Ennlaiid and 
‘Efscuthcro (Millielies ter, 1000.) 

WOTTON, SIR HENRY (1508-1030),^ 
Diplomatist, pocL, and piovost of Eton College 
was educated at Winchester Hcliool and New 
College, Oxford On leaving Oxfoid, Wolton 
traveled for six ycnitj, and on bis, return lo 
England in 1G05 (together with IIonry Cuffe) 
became sccrotniy lo tho IOnrl of Essex, Tlie 
Earl of Essex and Cufto were beheaded, while 
Wotton escaped Lo Italy lie settled at 
Venice and was English ambassador there 
1601-1012, lOlO-lOU), and 1021-1024 lie 
was employed aha on diplomatic missions at 
intervals to France, the Hague, and Vienna 
From 1G24 till his death in 1080, he was provost 
of Eton College, a post then worth about 
£100 a yciu, in audition to bewud, lodging, and 
allowances " TllC College," says Izaak Wal¬ 
ton, his biographer, ** was lo his mind, ns a 
riuiet harbor to a sea-faring man after u 
tempestuous voyage ” 

He wrote a book oil education interestingly 
entitled: A Philosophical Siuvgij of Education: 
or Moral Architecture, m which he nhowa that 
education is not only a domestic but also a 
political concern, lie insists on the investiga¬ 
tion into the natural capacities and inclinations 
of children and lulnpLing Lhc " culLuio ami 
furiiislimcnt of tho mind nccoidingly,” Ilo 
alao wrote Aphorisms on Education, deserving of 
notice for their "strong witlincbs of utylo., . 

Like Sir Thomas ICIyoL (p v ) Wotton ih 
romarkablc ns a famous diplomatist who 
became in tores ted in education, the type of the 
siicceasful all-round man throwing the light of 
pinctical experience on the problems of edu¬ 
cation in an ago before tho work of Lho teacher 
had become a specialized profession. In 
addition to his writings nil education, and 
occupancy of Lhc Provostship of Eton College, 
Wotton interested lnmaolf in one of the plans 
of Tchgious reform which bud been suggested 
by Paolo Snrpi to King James I in 1000 , viz,., 
the foundation of a rroLestaitt college or 
seminary, on the bordcis of Italy, to he estab¬ 
lished for the training of Proles tan L mission¬ 
aries, a proposal with which Francis Bacon had 
agreed, as a c o tin tors Lioko to lho Jesuit Col¬ 
lege at IUieims, Tho idea was Lo aciul Protes¬ 
tant missionaries tlnoughout l Laly, who should 
Prat bo trained for polemics, mul learn Lhc 
Italian language, IhiL the nelierne foil through 
in lho mnsaacic of Protestants m VnlU'lUiio 
in 1020, F. W. 
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WRANGLER. — A term applied at Cam- 
budge University (q v ) to those candidates 
who worn placed in the fiiat class of the 
Mathematical Tripos It wuh originally used 
of those who took pail in the disputations 
Its first use was in 1730, when John Empaon of 
Catherine Hall was pro el aimed " hciuor wran¬ 
gler ,J The Lille does not appear again until 
1717, when the examination Joi Lhe Mathe¬ 
matical TupoH was inti ochiced It was not 
until 1753 that the lisL of successful candidates 
was divided into wranglers niul " aenioi 
optiines/' to which 11 jmnoi op times " (Irom 
the old el in optime dvtpulaxli ) was later 
nddcil The cnmlulate who headed the hsfc 
was known as senior wranglci, a position 
which for a long lime carried wiLh it con- 
sidciable lmiioi, anil much public interest was 
always manifested in the results of the Mathe¬ 
matical Tripos. The student lust on the list, 
i.e lasL of the junior uplimcn, wns known as 
** the wooden spoon ” from the emblem handed 
to him by the undoigraduates at the giaduat- 
mg coiemony. Tho teiin wan abolished in 
1000 , and the lints uio now published in three 
clasaes, Lhe names in each class being arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

WRESTLING, — Quo or the oldest known 
Hpoils. It wah a ravorilo exeicise among tho 
Checks, ami auivivcd in varioua fonna in all 
parts of tho woikl up to the piosont clay. 
Like boxing and fencing, wicalling nalisfics 
man's fighting instinct, this characteristic 
accounts in largo incaaurc for its survival 
through conluricB and in many lands 

There arc many difTcient methods or styles 
of wrestling, Hiieh ns catch-iUi-caLcb-can, cullar- 
and-clbow, Cl i raco-Homan, and various forms of 
harness wieslling. Tho most popular and 
widespread style ia catch-na-caLcli-can. Most 
healthy hoys indulge in this exorcise foi 
recreation tiiid ns a moniiB of testing their 
sLrongth and skill, but it jh only in the colleges 
that the sport is taught .systematically and 
lcgular contcsLs held. The compoLitois arc 
divided nccoicling to weight into seven classes. 
116 pounds, 125 pounds, 135 pounds, 145 
pounds, 158 pound h. 175 pounds, and un¬ 
limited henvy weight. College and inter¬ 
collegiate championships are held annually in 
the seven classes 

Wieslling is u splendid exercise for healthy 
boys and young men; when practiced judi¬ 
ciously, it promotes the development of rugged 
physical and moral mialilies, nut it is a dan¬ 
gerous sport for wcaldiiigH and those aficctcd 
with oi game defects G. L. M. 

See Athletics, Educational. 


WRIGHT, CARROL DAVIDSON (1840- 
1909) —Statistician and fust president of 
Clark College, wns self-educated. He held 
numerous government posts and wns active in 
the social and educational bottcimonb of tho 
working classes. lie held profcssorshipa in 
social science in the Catholio University and 
tho Columbian University at Washington, 
and was lectuicv on wage statistics nt Harvard 
University Fi om the organization of Clark 
College in 1902 to tile time of his death he was 
president of the college, He was the author 
of a number of woiks on school and college 
statistics, industiial education, political econ¬ 
omy, and social problems, W. S M. 

WRITERS CRAMP — Sec Writing, Psy¬ 
chology and Hygiene op, 

WRITING, — Historic Evolution. —The po¬ 
sition of writing as an educational subject wag 
naturally fai more prominent beToro than after 
the invention of printing; hut rather ns a 
fine ait, taking the place of drawing (oi in the 
coloring of illumination taking the place of 
painting), than ns an instrument of knowledge 
Hence it was rathei the work of experts than 
a uiiivcisal method of communication of ideas, 
oi an msliumcnt of education. It ib clear 
that writing begins by being rough picLiuo 
drawing. From imitation it becomes symbolic, 
It then proceeds to phonetic writing, and names 
of poisons or things me denoted by drawings of 
the rebus-type a Tylor, in his Anthropology 
(p, 170), gives an illustration taken fiom 
Endlieher, of Chinese micient pictures and 
later cuisive forms, in paiallel lows, nnd shows 
how the evolution of Chinese compound char¬ 
acters of pictures mid sounds became neces¬ 
sary, Cuneiform writing is believed to have 
come fiom pictuic wilting Egyptian hici- 
oglypines developed fiom elaboiatc piotuics 
to a system oT quick stiokes, which in primary 
forma lcadily gradated into the rhceniciaii 
alphabet and present a parallel element to the 
Greek, Ilcbicw, and Latin alphabets Tho 
invention of writing, as Tylor remarks, ,f wna 
the gient movement by which mankind rose 
from barbarism to civilization." Or as Mul- 
caster puts it, it 11 proves tho prop of icincm- 
branco, the oxccutor of most affairs, the de¬ 
liverer of secrets, the messenger of meanings, 
the inheritance of posterity, whereby they 
receive whatever ia bequeathed to them, m 
law to live by, in letters to learn and enjoy." 

On the subject of euily handwriting and its 
development, Mr. Bernard Quaritch wrofco 
PalcBOQ ) aphy Notes upon lhe History of 
Willing and the Medieval AH of Illumination 
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in 1904 (privately printed, London); nnd, ca¬ 
po ci ally on the Jfiatm y 0 / Eaplis/i J/anduinling 
A.D 700-UQO , tlioro is tho excellent mticle 
in tlic Transactions of the Dibl'iographicnl 
Society, London, Vol. V, pp. 100-142, 1001, 
nnd the same writer's CalliQiayhy m Ike 
Middle Apes, in BibliQQTn’phia (London, 1907), 
Vol. Ill, pp 257-200. 

In the Schools. — Turning to the actunl 
teaching of writing in schools, in the CImntry 
Certificates (1515-1540) the 10 tiro schools 
specifically called Writing Schools, at Bo clung, 
Bromyard, and Montgomery. At Burgh- 
uudec-St dynamo re Free Gmmumi School iu 
WesLmoroland the statutes required the tius- 
tccs u to leach the scholars to write, which is 
observed accordingly " (Lendl, A F., Eng¬ 
lish Schools at Die Rcfoimalion ); such writing 
schools were probably tlm outcome of the old 
weakened traditions of the Monastic schools 
Writing iu the Middle Ages was a apccinl- 
istic art for the purpose of copying and illu¬ 
minating manuscripts. It is therefore to tho 
scnptoiia of the monasteries wo must look 
for accounts of ils full development The 
Abbey of St. Gall in the ninth century is 
particularly cclcbinLcd for the cariy Mss. 
written there For a description of the divi¬ 
sion of labor in tho copying of Mss. in tho 
scriptoria see Drono, A T., Christian Schools 
and Scholms, p 172, and GniqiloL, E A., 77ic 
Old English 13ible and othei Essays, p 40 d seqq. 
The copy usually set for boya to imitate in 
learning to write in the monastic scriptorium 
is stated to have heal the doggerel hue intro¬ 
ducing cveiy letter of the alphabet: — 

Adncxiquoglabum ZophyriquelCnnimsccabuiH. 

It is not likely that there was any consider¬ 
able amount of wnLLen woik in the nature or 
exercises in tho Middle Ages, The first hook 
of exercises called the putgaria, canaujluig of 
bojitencea from Terence for translation into 
Lalm, and me yoian, was printed in England 
in 1493, but this was probably for training I 11 
speaking rather tlmn writing Latin. Tile 
aamo remark applies to Jlor man’s Vnig aria 
in 1519 Tho first definite statement of pic- 
paratory work to be done in writing in England 
appears to ho the Englysche of Mancyne nyon 
Ihc four cardynale virtues (see Mancinub) m 
1520, in which tho writer advocates a method 
or double translation half a century liefoic 
Asaham's Scholcmastei . After the Jlenaisgnnco, 
letter writing, theme writing, and the compo¬ 
sition of orations, beenma a regular part of 
the school work and involved the uho or writ¬ 
ing, though it must be borne m mind that tho 
ideal of Latin-speaking (qv.) made writing 
of less linpoitanco relatively. "When Lntin- 
apcaking was given up in schools (after 1000) 
writing became fai more impoitaut as the basis 
of school work Asclmm’s advocacy of written 
work m tho Scholcmastcr was joined wiLhhigh 
pndo in hia own calligraphy, and ho wished 


to see written woik much more prominent in 
school work than he found it. The " paper- 
books " systems which weic requiicd by tho 
writing method hud been suggested by Yivea 
(o .v ). k ^ One reason which lnnacicd the advance 
of writing in the llonnissnuco sclioola was Ilia 
fact that the schoolmasters themselves woie 
often very indifferent writers, The conse¬ 
quence was that up to tho end of tho first half 
of the seventeenth century it was usual for tho 
giammar school boys to learn writing, not m 
tho grammar school itself, but either (1) by 
going after school hums to ft special wilting 
school kepi by n, scrivener or by au miLlunctic- 
teacher, 01 (2) for a peripatetic scrivener to 
visit the school for a month or six weeks at □, 
lime, each year, and the master to keep up the 
practice of the wilting in the intervening 

f ieriods Tho formci method prevailed in 
urge towns, the latter in the country. Ono of 
the gicat grievances of the grammar school 
master, ns Brinsley tells us, was Lhat children 
had had no adequate preliminary teaching in 
reading nnd writing. Edmund Cooto (q u ) 
in tho English Schoolmaster (1500), which was 
imended to Help the clcmenLnry teacher, duly 
provided a copy in handwriting 

Treatises and Textbooks onWrlting —Tim 
first published English ticalisc on writing 
was picpnrcd by a Frenchman, who lived and 
taught the nrt in London in 1571, viz., John 
cleBeauahcsiic: A boolc containing divers sorlcs 
of hands as well the English ns French accrctanc 
1 uilh the Italian Homan Chancehy and Courts 
hands* This, however, had been published 
in Fiance^ emlier, i.e. in 1550 The first 
French writing hook wan published at Baris 
in 1529 by Gcoffroy Tory of Bourses, Earlier 
still, viz., in 1522, in Italy, Ludovico Vicen- 
Lino, a Venetian, had published a willing book 
at Borne In Spain, the fust wntten book 
wag Rccojnlacion subtilissuna of Juan do 
Yciar, at Saragossa. In Fiance, Italy, and 
♦Spain them were, in the sixteenth cenlmy, great 
masters of the writing art (see The Writing 
Books of tho Sixteenth Century in Transactions 
of the Bibliographical Society, Vol. Ill, 1870) 
Tile teaching of wrUing in English schools 
was cnioincd by statutes in the sixteenth 
century, null in tho Westminster School it 
appeals that boys were practiced in reading 
Latin Mb writings. The final English teacher 
to treat educationally of willing was Mul- 
castei\ Then Brins ley (1012) fjnvo a full 
account of the practice of wiiting-tcnching 
iu saliaola (Ludm lilerarim, chapter IV), Tur- 
niahing niinuto directions as to tho heat 
manner of making and mending the pens (which, 
of course, wore quills) nnd rnrojring to tho 
difficulties of writing-Leaching through Lho 
41 oflcn changing of Imndd 11 by innuLura oin- 
ploying diffoicnL kinds of writing 

In 1G54 (2d eel. 1050) liieliaid Lloyd (q u.) 
111 The Schoolmaster's Auxiliaries to romoue the 
Barbarians' Siege from Athens, qdimnccd under 
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two Guides; The first leading by Rule and 
Reason to i ead and write English dexterously t 
cto , devotes a section to the rules of mt in 
writing and gives the pedagogy o[ writing, 
where the best position of the body in writing 
is fully described, and the gradation of writing 
from copies laid down; and, like Brinsley, ho 
describes the making of the pen Charles 
Hoolc in 1GG0, in the New Discovery of the 
Old Art of Teaching School, describes closely 
the method of touching willing in country 
grammnr bcHooIb and in city grainmai schools, 
Ilia own method was foi twelve yenis past to 
send his boys at 11 o'clock and at 5 o'clock, 
i.c after morning and artornoon school, to 
Mr, James Iloddcr, who had a private arith¬ 
metic school, and who had written on arith¬ 
metic, mid also published a copy book In Ida 
own school, Iloole had the little papoi books 
ruled, in which pupils wrote thcii lessons 
" fair," and their translations and othei 
exercises wero done on loose papcis, in Mr. 
Hodder's school, so that tlm writing school 
woik was supported by the grammai school 
work until, Hoolc says, they took the keenest 
pleasure in writing and “flourishing their 
exercises," In 1G70 in his Considerations 
concerning Free Schools, Christopher Wnse ( 7 . 11 ) 
holds that wriLing " cannot bo too universally 
piopagatcd,” and that in "petty schools" 
no small regard should be had to wi iting. This 
beeftmo the fact, owing to the wide establish¬ 
ment of ohniity schools at the beginning of Lhc 
eighteenth century, and the position of writing 
as a permanent subject in the cuiriciiluin of 
elcmciiLfiiy schools was finally settled, 

One of the earliest tcncliors and best known 
specialists of wilting in England was Peter 
bales, who published hie Writing Schoolmaster 
111 1500. One of the parts of this book was 
entitled Urachygrapky, containing rules to 
write 11 as fast as a man can speak" Two 
years carhci, however, Di Timothy Bright, 
a Cambridge physician, bad published his Char - 
actcne, oi A rt of Short, Sxmfl, and Secret Writing, 
and these weic followed by Llia shorthand taxt- 
books of John Willis, 1018; Willoughby, 1021 ; 
Ilenry Dix, 1033, Fai tiling, 1051, Ratcliff, 1 G 5 G; 
Tlicophilua Metcalfe; Thomas Shelton, 1071 
Jeremiah Rich published his Charadeiy in 
1040, and is aaicl to have had M the appiobation 
of both universities," and thcio were many 
oLlicr authors up to Aulay Macaulay in 1747, 
The pipyalcnce or the shorthand textbooks 
ns significant in its bearing upon Lhc school 
requirement of church attendance on Sunday 
and the 1 op rod action by tlio boys of lhc sui- 
mon The national experiences of the perse¬ 
cution of tho " Bloody " Mary made the 
reproduction of sermons of vital importance 
in the training of the Protestants to follow 
the ground and arguments of their own 
position against the CuLliolicfl It is said that 
Philip Docldndgc made the study of slioi tharnl 
compulsory in his academy at Noithampbou. 


Special Aspects of Writing, — Another 
development oil which the wilting masters 
prided themselves was " micrography ” or 
writing 111 immature, Pctci Bales, again, 
excelled in this, and is leported to have written 
within the compass of a silvei penny in Latin, 
tho Lord's Proyci; Llie Creed, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments; a prayer to God; a prayer for 
Queen Elizabeth, hia poesy; hia name; and 
the full dates, Miniature writing was parallel 
to rmniatuic painting Bales in 1595 was 
challenged by Daniel Johnson to a wilting 
contest for a golden pen woith £20, nnd won iL. 
lie had many pupils. ,f citizens anti their 
children," and was called in, for specialists 
services by politicians such as Walsingliam 
and Hatton foi deciphering and copying secret 
correspondence, etc, 

A further offshoot from the work of the 
willing schoolmaster was that of the teaching 
of bookkeeping (</■».), The development of 
trade and commerce with the sea and land 
discoveries of the Tudor period brought about 
instruction in commercial subjects and ac¬ 
counts largely for the development of wuting- 
achoolmaateis, on utilitarian, even more tlmn 
on literary grounds. Ilad it been otherwise, 
the grammar schools would have been obliged 
by necessity to tench writing more fli'fetc- 
inaticnlly. Accounls-tcachmg became a recog¬ 
nized subject of the arithmetic and wilting 
private schools, This subject was Laught cyan 
in gills' schools, e,g that of Mrs, Berwick 
(qr.u.) 111 Hackney 111 1G43, and that of Mrs, 
llnthaim Mnkin (qv.) at Tottenham High 
Cross 111 1073, One of the moat distinguished 
calhgrnphists at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century was a woman, Esther Inglia 
(anglicized form of Lnnglois, her father being 
ft French Huguenot refugee to England after 
the massacre of St Bnrtholomcw's Day, 
1572). In 157S the father was master of the 
Fronoh school at Edinburgh Manuscripts of 
Esther Highs, beautiful in wilting and in il- 
luminaLions, are still extant in the Royal 
Libraries, Stockholm and Copenhagen, at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxfoid, and in the Butish Museum 
Libraiy, Loud a 11 . 

Great Writing Masters, — Edward Cocker 
(1G31-1675) is Lhe best-known name of tho 
old writing and mithmclic mastcis, lie taught 
in SL Paul’s Churchyard, London. Ills accu¬ 
racy or phoudo-accuiAcy as an arithmetician 
has given rise to tho phiaso " According to 
Cocker," IIo was a man of ability in mnny 
diicctiona and had an excellent library of 
Msa. and books He is said to have been the 
fust who published engraved copy lines. They 
uickly became popular, and in 1712 George 
hellcy, master of the wnLing school of ChnsL’a 
Hospital, published Sentences and Maiims in 
prose and verse containing a Collection of 
copies of all sorts put into alphabetical order 
for the use of wutino schools. Cocker wiote 
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over twenty books of calligraphy. One of his of money were to be given to Lhe twelve beat 
chief works was the Plnmve Tnumphus boys on tho quarter's woik, At Lewisham 
in 1657, " invented, written, and engraved," Ginmmar School in 1652, the founder wiotc 
by himself with twenty-six plates, one for Liv the statutes " to draw in lov^c the pavenU 
each year of hia life, at that time One of tho the moie willingly to send children to tile 
plates shows Coclcer himsolf. with lauicl school, a wilting master be appointed at £11 
wreath mounted on a steed, dragging a tri- per annum, and ab the pubuo disputations, 
umplinl car with a pupil inside, and in front a the best scholars wcia to havo silver yena 
bird of good omen, with a marvelous intricacy awarded them. Tho same piovimon for prizes 
of nourishes of silver pens was made at Sandwich in 1590 

The historian of writing, William Massey and at Tonbridge in 1010, though these wero 
(died. 17G4), himacU mas lex of a boarding school amuUA for debating in U\q trclumls (ij.-ii.), 
for many years at Wandsworth in Sunoy, In 17.82, at Pomith, a benefactor piovidcd a 
states that Maso Fmiguetia, a goldsmith of &ilvrr jjon for tho gioatesfc proficient m writing, 
Florence, discovered in 1400 the plan of the Tho most conBpiBuuus endowment for a 
iailing press, whereby ongmviug became writing school after the llontib-nnoe is that nb 
general, and also states that the fust English Chmt J s Hospital' founded by Dame Pninflny 
hook with copper cuts was the Birth of Man- in 1577 and endowed by her will in 1500, 
kind or the Womans Book in 1540 The writ- with £20 n year. In 1581 Ihc couit of 
ing hooks actually engraved in England, as Chiist'a Hospital ordoicd that every Sunday 
we have seen, probably did not begin much two of tho best learned children should ,f pen 
before 1000 The most celebrated of all tho the soimons" at Paul's (boss In 1020, 
writing masters for engraving work wah George Edward Alleyn m founding Dulwich College 
Biakham (died in 1700) Ilia Universal Pen - planed writing with gimnmar, as obligatory 
man, 1743, contains a most comprehensive subjects, and in the statutes of Clngwell, 
collection or nil types of writing work by Lho 1G29, it was inquired that the second school- 
best writing masters, and appeals to the gonlle- master should " wnLe fan HecirLnry and 
man and scliolai as well ns tho man of business, ltomaii Hands " and teach wilting to the 
Biakhain's Collection of specimens males tho ohildien In Lhe earlier pni t of the seventeenth 
reader realize the high specialism of wilting- century, writing if taught at all in tho giummni 
masters, Moreover, he plcada for the cdu- schools was levauled as an oxtia and pmil foi 
crvtional value of tlio teaching, viz,, "Writing by a npecial fee, but the grainmai schools 
proceeds from the eye to the hand. From Lho protested against iL being legarded ilh n stdiool 
one wo have aizo and proportion; from the subject, In the eighteenth ceiiluiy writing 
other, boldness and freedom. _ Foi ns the had become an eicinenUry school subjooL. 
oxactncss of the eye fixes the heights and dis- and good handwriting lcnrnnd at n special 
lances, so the motion of tho joints and posh school was something of a cluis distinction, 
tion of tho hand determines the black and firm In Lho mneLcoiiLh century, Lho multiplication 
strokes to give the same inclination and like- of [-school subjects tended to udegnle writing 
ness m the sLanding and turn of the lctteis," lo Lhe position of an instrument of instruction 
Engraving could hardly lake writing higher and to flic dihicgmd or methods of Leaching 
than Bickbain's woik. Tho invention of hthn- .so long as legible writing was hmired, hut there 
graphic printing, c 1800 a.d,, introduced a appeals now to he a reaction Lowm-d n lecon- 
more certain and exact method for rcproduc- suleration of lhe pedagogical hignificiuiea of 
nig good copies of penmanship, but penmanship the Leaching of hiindwiiling. I' 1 W, 

as a fmo ai t is one of the educational disciplines Psychology of. —-Writing may bo vcgiuded ns 
which have degenerated since the ^evontceuth one (onnoC language. That is, il scivph ah a 
and eighteenth centimes means foi the expression and cpmmunicnlicin 

Wiiting In School Statutes —In conneo~ of thought From tho psychological sland- 
tion with school tenching of writing, the point writing prosenl,s two problems, The first 
statutes of the King's School. Durham (c, concerns lhe formation of lhe motor habit by 
1511) pi escribe exercise m Greek, Homan, and which writing hi pioduced, mid the jbceond lho 
sccietary hands and the beat boy in a form relation of the writing movement lo the ideas 
in the week's work was to 11 receive tho pens which arc to bo expressed, 
aiul papers of all his follows m that rorm.” The motor lialiil at com di mi Li on, which 
At St. Dee's School, 1583, writing was Lo he makes up lhe external side of writing, is very 
taught on Saturdays and half holidays, iiL complex This may be seen from an examinii- 
Houghlim lo Spring (Durham), founded 1582, tiun of lhe large number of individual move- 
11 on playing days and after supper ” < At meals or which it is composed The even me 
Camberwell Grammar School (1615), writing focused upon llit« writing and follow iL in 
in Secretary one! lloman hands was Lo bo greater or less (leLuil. Their are incipient 
examined quarIcily, and the boys' best movements of nrticulutioii as lho word.4 winch 
performances to be kept that "all posterity me being wiitlen are mwaully pionounmk 
may flee how much and wherein they cxccll The body must bo held in such a position Llmt 
or come behind their prcdcccssois M Prizes the arm can move fieely and comforLnbly 

m 
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The. Lclfc hand is engaged ill holding and shitty system of connections In the nervous system, 
mg the paper Of the right hand there is a The various individual movements must be 
movement about cvciy joint There is move- bound together into harmonious action. Tina 
ment about the shoulder joint when the hand is done by the formation of a motor writing 
moves along the line or when the arm joins center in tho brain — a center which espe- 
in the foi miition of the letters The homo is cinlly governs the writing movement 
true or the clhow joint. When Llie hand Lurns We liavo so far spoken only of the external 
ovci so as to bring the palm down Lowaid the movement, This develops of course only 
papci in the movement of pionntion, the two undoi the guidance of sensations and pcrcep- 
boncs of the forearm twist upon each other, Lions. There must be a perception of the 
and there is movement at the clhow and wrist movement or the form which we wish to repro- 
joints, A rotation of Lho wrist to the light duoo and in addition certain sensations or 
often accompanies the piogrcss from letter to perceptions which make us aware how far wo 
letter within tho woid and llioio ia a movement aro attaining our purpose Such sensations 
to the left between the wordy The finger or perceptions arc comprised under the term 
movements involve movement about at least " writing controls M The primary writing 
two joints of the Arab mid Hccond fingers and control is visual In the early pouod of lcain- 
nll the joints of Lho thumb. ing, to make graphic movements, the child 

These various movements arc produced mcndy copies hand movements. lie next 
by the action of a large number of muscles copies outline figures In this* period drawing 
and nerve centers These muscles arc Located and wilting arc one. Aa the form of the letters 
mainly in the rthoulder and forearm. It ia becomes fixed in memory the visual image ia 
homctimc'j mistakenly supposed that tho Anger used instead of an external copy, both to 
movements are picnluerd by muscles in tho initiate the movement and to test ltaconect- 
fingers. Finger movements aie produced ness. Aa the writing habifc develops the 
mainly by the contraction of muscles in Lho visual contiol becomes less prominent. In 
forearm developed writing tho movement la not pre- 

Thc largo number of movementsnocetsary ceded by n clear imajjc of the letters nor are 
for writing partly explains its difficulty. A the lcltcis inspected in detail after they aro 
further explanation is Lo bo found in the fact made Visual control is hole chiefly concerned 
that theso individual movements must be with outstanding fcaLuies, Biieh as alignment, 
combined in ft way which is not instinctive, spacing, and slant From the early dcvclop- 
Thc instinctive movement of the hand ia inent of the cooulinalion another control 1ms 
grasping and in this act the Angora all move been forming, based upon sensations of move- 
alike In writing, on Lhc other hand, the third mont tuul pleasure These together are suffi- 
aiid fourth fingers remain in a fixed position ciant m developed writing to enable us to 
and support the hand, wlulo Lho fuel and sec- know, without aecmg Lhc writing, whether or 
ond fingeis carry on the writing movement, not we lmvc written what we intended. They 
Again the thumb does not naturally work probably also become of chief importance m 
together smoothly with Lhe fingcis Tho initiating tho wriLing movement. This ia in¬ 
fill gers aio opeitiled by one muscle and nerve dicated by the Tact thnfc thero is a patliolo^iaal 
group and the thumb by another. When condition in which, though vision is unimpaired 
one learns to write, parL of Lhe finger group is and the control of hand movements ia piosont, 
separated from the icat and is joined to tho the ability to write words is lost, 
thumb group Not only m the simultaneous It is evident that learning to write ia pre- 
combinalion of movement a one which is not ceded by a recognition of the form of the 
uiflLiiicLivo, but the ordei m which they follow letters. The child must hold in mind an image, 
one linothcr is not parL of an individual's even if very lmpcrfeob and fleeting, of wlint ho 
natural equipment. The sequcnco of move- is to reproduce. The icpioduction of the 
ments must be learned as well aa the combi- letters leads to the peircclion of this fiist crude 
imLion If any movement is made out of recognition In recognition sufficient for read- 
time, it enures an irrcgulm’iLy in the total ing it is only necessary that the salient features 
movement ruul henco in the stroke of the be attended to, blit for wilting the letter must 
letter. Tho same principlo holds Lruo of bo scrutinized in every part, This recogni- 
Lhc relative atiengtli of tho vanous component tion may be very advantageously supple- 
movements, If tho thumb, for example, is monied by seeing somebody ( else write the 
cun Li acted too vigorously on a downwaid lettois, that is, by tho perception of tho hand 
h broke, the stroke do via lea to the right. movements by which the letters are mado, 

From these facts samel lung of the com- There is cm mBLmctivo connection between tho 
plaxily of the writing movement may bo sight uf movements and their reproduction and, 
fcjccn Tho means through which Lho separate further, the letter ib by this means analyzed 
muscles can be made to work in harmony in for the child. 

n complex lnovomonL ia found in the ncrvoiiB Tho oxtant to which correctness of form is 
system The development of the writing developed or maintained determines the degree 
movement, then, means Lho formation of a of legibility of the writing Legibility, then, 
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depends upon tho dominance cd the visual 
contiol until such time ah the motor linbit has 
been firmly fixed in the iigliL channels. Legi¬ 
bility may again dimmish Llirougli a disor¬ 
ganization of the motor habit. Thin of tew 
happens, far example, in Lhc case of college 
students who take lecture notes very vapidly 
and in bad willing positions. In such ensoa, 
n return to tlio visual contiol ia ncrManry to 
tlic recovery of legibility, Legibility in order 
to be permanent must be developed under tlio 
DondiuoiiB m \vh\uU Valet vmln\R svvU omir. 

The case and rapidity of Ay riling depends 
upon the harmonious roup era lion of the com¬ 
ponent movements, and this in turn depends 
upon the formation of corresponding nervous 
connections. In the early stages of the habit 
there is a diffusion or scattering of nervous 
impulses to muscles Lu all parU or the body, 
lienee the familiar picture of the child sitting 
in a cramped position, twin Ling his feet, con¬ 
torting his face, and clenching Lhc ILL which 
not engaged in writing. As Lite habit becomes! 
perfected, those nervous channels which lend Lo 
the muscles engaged in Lhc writing movement 
become move permeable and the nervous im¬ 
pulse becomes more and more confined to 
these channels. At the flame time an orderly 
succession of impulses corresponding to tlio 
movement to bo made becomes established. 
These changes produce nn increase in the 
accuracy, speed, and ease of Lhc movement. 

I[ we examine by moans of measuring devices 
the rate of tlio writing movement, wo find not 
only that it increases with progress in skill 
but also that the rate of certain pnrLs of Lho 
IcLlcia incieases moio than the rale of oLher 
parts. In Lhc beginning the rate of movement, 
thioughouL Lhc difToicnt parts of the lolLcm is 
more even than it is later. In the wriLing of 
adults the stiaighLcr sliokes are made very 
rapidly and, where there is a change in ducc- 
lion, the sLioke is relatively slow. At the 
same time the rhythm increases greatly,— 
that is, the various btrokes, even though of 
widely different length, arc made in approxi¬ 
mately the same time The interpretation of 
Lhese facts seems to be found in the fact that 
in adult writing the attention is withdrawn 
from the details nf the form and movement. 
We may think of the child's attention as being 
fixed couUnuaUhly upon the course of the 
stroke. As tlio habit develops, attention is 
given to Lhc letter or woicl as a whole and to its 
meaning more than to its details. In oLher 
words, the writing movement becomes 1 da¬ 
tively automatic. It is probable that with 
this change tlio movement comes moio under 
the conliol uf mechanical (actois, quo cd which 
is the inertia incident to changing the direction 
of tlio movement. AL Llm same time n general 
aspeat of tiic consciousness of movement, tlio 
sense of rhythm, becomes more prominent. 

We have bo far treated of writing merely 
ftB a form of movement This movement hag 


its significance only ag n form of language 
expression. The relalurn of wriLing to speech 
appears from a study of lhc lu story of its 
development. In the evolution of the race 
writing first developed independently of speech 
It existed in its earliest stage in Lhc foim of 
pioluro writing The primitive man then 
could rcfei to mi objeeL by a word 01 by draw¬ 
ing a picture of it, lmL the drawing and tlio 
word had no direct relationship to each other. 
But tlicro were certain kinds oT objects which 
it wwa d\fttauU to Tttpvcwftt by drawing pic¬ 
tures, fm example, persons or places, tmcli ns 
me represented in speech by propci names. 
The method devised Lo meet this difficulty 
was lo use the pioUiro of an object which had 
a name of similar Bound Tins was tho first 
step in diicotly connecting speech and writing 
by using written signs Lo represent sounds 
ins tend of obJeoLs The development of 
writing had also a lcflcx influence on spceoh 
by lending Lo an analysis of its constituent 
sounds. 

The relation of speech and writing uto simi¬ 
lar to tills in the development of the child. 
He fust learns to undciatatuL and to use vocal 
speech, and this is well developed when he 
comes to write. His first efTortq to wnLc, 
however, have litLlc relation Lo speech but 
consist in copying letters or words na visual 
forma If writing h carried on in conncolion 
with reading, Lhc letters he writes will very 
soon mean more than merely visual forma— 
they will stand for Hounds and for tlio meanings 
for which these Hcmmls stand. Writing be¬ 
comes grafted on, no Lo speak, lo speech, and 
the relation is so close that a disturbance of 
the speech function which impairs the under¬ 
standing of words disturbs wriLing also. 

Pedagogy and Hygiene —Tha question in 
tho pedagogy of writing which has perhaps 
aroused the moat discussion and caused Lho 
mosL divergence in opinion and practice is Lho 
question of Hlant, The agitation first nroso 
about 187B as a mult of Invctitigationa into 
the hygiene of writing llofoie this a slant of 
about 38° from the vertical was used nlmost 
universal ly. Certain German and French 
medical men discovered about this time a very 
laigo number of cases of spinal curvature and 
eye tioublc among school ohildicn and at- 
lubutcd the Ucubic Lu lhc po&itiun taken in 
writing. This position, as directed for in¬ 
stance in the Spencerian Syntcm, consisted 
in sitting with the right side toward the desk, 
with Lho light elbow renting upon it and lho 
left arm hanging from the shoulder, except 
that lho hand rested upon tlio paper. As a 
couHoqucimo the right alumUtav waa valued 
higher than Lho left and the head was inclined 
to the loft, causing lateral ourvalum of the 
spine in tho back and the neck. l'hulhcr, tho 
loTt eyo in this position was farther from tho 
writing than lho right eye, causing unequal 
accommodation (q v ) and lienee eyo strain. 
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The conditions which arc necessary in order 
to overcome these evils mo well fmmmnTizcd 
in a series of recommendations made by the 
Society of Public Medicine of France in 1870. 
It recommends' (1) that the pupil sit with the 
weight equally distributed, the shoulders par¬ 
allel to the edge of the desk. and tlio backcrcot; 
(2) that it is preferable that he do not rest 
his elbows on the desk, but that, if ho does, 
they should rest upon it equallyj (3) that ho 
hold the paper with Lire left hand: (4) that 
vcilical writing be adopted, hut, if not, that 
the paper bn inclined to the left through the 
angle by which Iho writing inclines from the 
vertical The objections on the score of 
hygiene weic ns serious as against the position 
which was formerly used in writing with a 
slant, They have been almost cnLircly over¬ 
come, however, by an adoption of the first, 
third, and latter part of the fourth of the 
recommendations of the Flench Society, with¬ 
out the necessity of using vertical writing, 

The othci argument for vortical writing la 
that it is more legible than writing which lies 
a Giant, Tho difTcrcnco, however, is not great, 
provided the writing does not slant too much, 
Moieovcr, vciticai willing Lends strongly to 
lose lls advantage on tins score when it becomes 
rapid, since the connecting strokes tend to 
become rounded and the different lottcia to 
loso their diatinotive murks. See, for instanco, 
the word eliminate iu the accompanying 
figure. 

Fra, 1 

jujim. ipjjduudt iU 

U|^L UJL. Q\ujush^ HU, fid* 

^ LA 

The chief arguments for slant aTo based 
on the greater ease and rapidity which thia 
style of writing makes possible In tho first 
plncc, writing is more rapid when there is not 
a radical difference \\\ direction between the 
main downward strokes of the lotLcra and tho 
upward or tho connecting strokes _ In tho 
second place, ease of movement requires that 
the hand may be moved freely along the lino 
without drawing tho elbow back In order to 
do this the papci must be Lilted to the left until 
tho line of willing is nearly perpendicular to 
tho forcaim. (See Fig, 2) Tho natural 
downward slroko of Lhc letter comes, as tho 
French Society held, about perpendicular to 
Iho edge of tho desk, howovci the paper ia 
hold. Tho wriLing will. then slant by as much 
as the paper is lilted fiom the vertical (m tho 
figure, 30°). With the paper thus Lilted there 
is a tendency to turn Lhc nend to tho left, but 
thiB Londonoy may in Home lnonsuio be over¬ 
come. 

A second important pedagogical question ia 
in lcgard to tlio best form of writing move¬ 


ment,— arm movement or combined finger 
and arm movement, Present practice strongly 
favors arm movement, The main arguments for 
the arm movement arc first, that it does not use 
the smaller u accessory " muscles, and second, 
tlrnb the larger muscles are more tireless so that 
the movement is easier and more rapid, The 



first argument ig invalidated by the fact that the 
new-born infanL uses the same muscles as are 
used iu writing in the instinctive act of grasp¬ 
ing, It is rather the delicacy, complexity, 
and noil-instinctive character of the writing 
movement which makes it ho difficult Tho 
aim movement does not avoid these causes of 
difficulty except m very large writing with 
chalk or crayon, and even then the difficulty 
is not entirely avoided. It is probably true 
that arm moYomont is less laLigmng tluin linger 
movement, but Lius ih to bo offset by the fact 
that the fingers arc much botlci instruments 
of delicate adjustment than the arm; by the 
fact that the large majority of those who arc 
taught the arm movement do use a consider¬ 
able amount of finger movement, and by the 
fact that it is necessary to overcome a much 
gieater inertia to move the whole arm in mak¬ 
ing the finer strokes of the letters than to use 
the muoh lighter and more easily moved 
fingers Tho movement of the arm mid wrist 
should in any case coclpcrate fieoly with tho 
fingers in carrying the hand along from letter 
to latter and from word to word, and piobably 
m making the larger letters, and some emphasis 
on Lliis element is valuable to overcome tho 
habit of oramping the hand which tha oliild so 
readily falls into. 

A third cjuestion of method deals with Lhc 
lclative advantage of tiainlng two or more 
different sorts of activity together or separately, 
The first typo of procedure ia called the 
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analytic, and the second the synthetic method. 
The question may be ruined first as to whether 
it is batter to aim at the production of correct 
form of letters nnd the acquisition of good 
Imbita of movement at the same time, or to 
emphasize first one of these aims and then the 
other The advantages urged m favor of the 
analytic method (aiming at both sorts of 
excellence together) is economy IL is not 
necessary to do Lhc same thing twice, now wiLli 
one aim in mind and now another On the* 
othei hand, the synthetic method is likely to 
be more thorough because of the greater con- 
ccn trillion of attention on a single aim These 
are the general considerations whenever tins 
question of method comes lip In tins cjuhu, 
the separate ticatmcnt (synthetic method) is 
probably better. The question still icmains 
who then form or movement bhoukl bo empha¬ 
sized first. The arm movement advocates hold 
that, if good habits of move men L are early 
developed, coiicct foim will come as a con¬ 
sequence Foi the contrary practice it is to 
be said that the child'h capacity for manual 
skill ia voiy limited to the age of nine or ten 
and that the years before this tune might per¬ 
haps bo best employed in fixing in mind the 
fonns of the leLtera The question lias noL 
been satisfactorily BetUrd 
Another form of this general question of 
method might be stated thus' Is it bellci to 
give drill fust upon the gopaiato clemenlfl af 
the letters and gradually build up the letters 
nnd words by pulling these together (syn¬ 
thetic method) or should the child write whole 
leLLors or even words from the beginning 
(analytic method)? The extreme feum of the 
synthetic method is no lougci geneially used 
in the United States II has the disadvantage, 
besides being uneconomical, of failing to arouso 
mlorcat The opposing method of beginning 
with whole words, which is now widely used, 
is in (huger of neglecting good form, nnd this 
must be guarded against by laying sheas 
upon the analysis of the writing, 

A similar alternative exists in iclntion to 
movement. Is it better to train arm and finger 
movement togcthei and fiom the start, 01 to 
begin with one and introduce tho other Inter? 
This question, theoretically, does not arise, 
if one holds exclusively to aim movement, but 
practically it does because the vast majority 
of those trained to arm movement use finger 
movement to some extent The objection 
to the use of the complete movement from (he 
start hes in its complexity anil diflicvdly It 
is usually agreed that arm movement may well 
be used nt the blackboard from tho start, but 
this docs not greatly influence wilting at the 
desk. A further argument for beginning with 
arm movement nL the desk is Hint iL is the 
moro difficult for the child to acquire, whereas 
the finger movement will come wiLli little 
efToib. On the oilier hand, this fact may be 
presented as a reason for putting uJT tho more 


difficult 01 less natural pait of the movement 
until Lho child is more malm a. In any ease 
practice ia required nob merely on the sepmate 
elenicnLs of tho movement but also on their 
combination Much attention m now being 
given to the 1 lives ligation of these and similar 
questions of live ]>e deign gy of wiling by Lhc 
scientific testing of the wiling pioduct. The 
study of willing thus takes u place in the foie- 
most iauk of tho methods of scientific super¬ 
vision 

A fenUirc of tho pedagogy of willing which 
requires emphasis is drill In order that tho 
malm habit limy possess stability nnd tigs 
movement bo rapid mul easy, Lhore must bo 
frequent and continued repetitions of tho 
same forms anti movements To this end, 
willing must be healed as an Independent sub¬ 
ject and not as incidental to some oilier form 
of training Moreover, lu order that improve¬ 
ment nuiy 1)0 made, llunc must be close in¬ 
bp ceh on and criticism of results by the pupil 
with reference Lo sumo slaiuhurl of attainment 

A special device of drill which m instrumental 
in the organization of the coordination is the 
use of rhythm As developed writing m chai- 
acLcmcd by a higher degi er of rhyLhm than Un¬ 
developed, so theimposition id aHclrhylhin by 
marking lime — couuLhig, using a metronome, 
etc —hastens development The caution to 
hu kept in mind is that the choice of Loo rapid 
a rhythm will develop speed aL the expense of 
accuracy of form On the other hand, ton 
slow a rhythm will induce lazy writing and 
perhaps lead to a diHorganizatnu of Lho habit, 
when conditions requiiu nune rapid writing 
later ou. There me individual differences us 
to the most favorable inte. Home arc not 
capable of mamltiimng Live average rate for 
their ago and a few cun exceed it These may 
be dealt, with hulhuhudly 

The hygieno of writing has been already 
touched upon m disuuHtmig slant Uridly, 
the pupil should face the desk, mL nquainly on 
the seat with both feet on the floor, should rest 
both elbows equally on the desk nnd hold tho 
head erect The scat should piojoot two or three 
inches under the desk ho tliat the child cun sib 
fairly eiccL and still he close Lo tho desk, and 
should be at sucih a height that live elbows reach 
the desk but arc not spread more than two or 
fclucc inches from the body (Hr‘c Dusks and 
Skate ) Hygiene of the eyes demands that Lhc 
paper be placed durclly butene the pupil, that 
the eyes be kept about a foot away from Lhc 
paper; tlml the sow re of light ho toward lhc left 
anil diffused, m an not Lo bn inflected into the 
eyes by the paper, that the Hurfimi of the paper 
ha not shiny, and that tho ink m pencil mark ho 
not pair or nulls Lino l (See 10 yh, IIywiwc op 
the; Liuhtinu op tiitj Huiioomkjom.) In order 
Lo facilitate enso of movement and avoid cramp 
several rceommendiitioiiH are to he made At 
tho beginning writing materials which minimize 
hiotion, Hiiah as crayon, bIiouUI bo used. 
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When the pen is used it should have a smooth 
poinL which does not catch easily in the paper. 
The fliuface of the papci should be hard. A 
fniily large penholder, which has a rough 
surface should be used. Cork la one of the 
best materials for this puipose, These pre- 
cfuitianfl will do much to prevent the clamping 
of the hand. F. N, F 
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including nn account of the most celebrated English 
Femncil, 1703 

Mom,, It Of the First Invention of Writing, 1710 
Hmiiii, SVA " According to Cocker ,r (Paisley, 1HB7 ) 
Thompson, Mahy E Psychology and Pedagogy of 
TKritinff (Jlnllimore, 11)11.) 

Watson, F 7Vic English Grammar Schools, Ch, XI, 
Tlu* Teaching of Writing, VD 180-202. (London, 
1000) 

WcHTiiY-niriflON, John IhbhoQraphy of Shorthand, 
(London, 1BH7 ) 

Psychological and Pedagogical, 

Ayiu'b, L F A .Sonlo Tor Measuring llio Qunlily of 
Iliindwriling of School Children, lliiasell Sago 
Fnimilution, New York 

Downhy, J E. Control rioccascBm Modified Hand¬ 
writing Psychol Rev Mon Supp , Vol, IX, No 1 
Fheeman, 1\ N Exiipnmriilnl FiLudy or Handwriting 
Psyihol Itco, Mon Supp , Yalo HUidlcn, Now 
Borlca, Vol I, No. 3. 

Bonin Ibiups in Llm Tenching of JlnnrtwTiLliig Elan 
School Teacher , Vol XII, pp 1-7, BJ-5D, 

Frolilemi nnil McLhndB of Invra Ligation in Ilnntl- 
wriLmg Jour, of Ed Fnych , Vol III, pp 181—100 
Java i., E Pfwswlogu of TKnfiiip, Eng Tmua 
(PnriH mill Now York, n d ) 

Judd, C. II, Genetic Psychology for Teachers, Cli 
VI and VII (New York, 1003.) 

Mbumann, E. Vorlesungen t\tr Einfil lining in die 
czncrnncnlcUa Pildagogih, Vol II, Ch XV (Leip¬ 
zig, 1007.) 

Shaw, E It School Hygiene, Ch. X. (Now York, 
1001 .) 

Tuompbon, M E. Psychology and Pedagogy of TFrif- 
\i\q (BaUimoro, 1011.) 

TnoaNiHKE, 13, L HnndwnLinE, Teachers CaUega 
Record, Vol XI. 1010, pt 2 

WRITING SCHOOLS. — Sec Writing, 
History of tjie Teaching of 

WtTRTTEMBERG, — Sco Germany, Edu¬ 
cation in. 

WURZBURG, ROYAL BAVARIAN JU¬ 
LIUS-MAXI M ILIA N-UNI VERS IT Y OF — 
EsLabii.shed in tho year 1582 by Bishop Julius 
Editor of Mospelbrunn, A previous attempt 
to found an institulion or highei learning in 
this ancient and interesting towii ( had been 
made by Bishop John von Egloffstcin m 1402 
The bull of Pope Boniface IX was dated Deo 
10 , 1402, but although instruction was begun 


— the University was modeled after the 
University of Bologna — lack of endowment 
nnd internal strife biought about its dissolu¬ 
tion within a decade The bull for tho second 
venture was received on March 28, L576, and 
the imperial sanction was secured m May, bub 
ins true ti on was not begun until seven years 
later, and in the same year the erection of a 
university building and a university church 
was begun A hospital, the famous Julius 
Hospital, was erected in the city at about 
the samo time, and a close association with 
the medical school' of the Univeisity was 
oaon established. The University was founded 
ns a Catholic institution, and the chairs in 
theology and philosophy were occupied by the 
Jesuit older until its dissolution in 1773 
Inasmuch as most of the cxisLing German 
univeiSLties wcic Protestant institutions, Wllrz- 
burg mpidly beenmo a popular center for 
Catholic students, Like most of the othci 
Get man universities, Wurzbmg Buffered 
greatly during Lho Thirty Years’ War, and 
during the occupation of Lhe town by the 
Swedes the institution was closed for several 
years A complete reorganization look place 
when Wliniburg was united with Bavaria at 
the beginning of tho nineteenth ccnfcuiy; the 
Institution was now shorn of its clerical 
chmootor and received its present title The 
faculty of medicine has been for some time, 
mid still is, ona of tho best in Germany 
The first medical institute to bc i established 
(1724) wna tile so-called anatomical theatci 
(at the Julius Hospital), winch received a home 
of its own in 1853, but moved fifty years later 
into a building hotter adapted to its needs. 
In 1878 a pathological institute was founded, 
and in 1987 the physiological institute moved 
into a building of its own Other medical 
institutes and almics were established from time 
to time, until to-day there ore few German 
univoisiLies better equipped in tins direction 
A new main building for the University was 
finished in 1896, the library and several col¬ 
lections being kept in tho old building, A 
botanical gaiden was established in connection 
with the garden of the Julius Hospital as 
eaily as 1000, Connected with the University 
arc an excellent mineralogicftl and geological 
collection nnd a (Von Wagner) museum of ait. 
The library contains about 3S0,00O volumes, 
many of which became the property of tho 
Univeisity at tho time of the secularization 
of the monasteries in 1803 The annual 
budget amounts to appioximatcly 3275,000, 
During the winter semester of 1911-1012 there 
were 1683 students in attendance, including 
07 male, and 58 female auditors. Of tho 
1458 matriculated students more than half 
were enrolled in medicine (including dcntistiy 
and pharmacy), viz. 741; 340 were leistered 
in philosophy (including philosophical-his¬ 
torical and mathematical-natural science sec¬ 
tions), 270 in law and political science, and 101 
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in Catholic theology* The faculty consists 
of about 100 instructors, including 22 doe outs 
Among prominent found, teachers may be 
mentioned Hu f cl mid in jurisprudence, Siebohl 
jn anatomy, Schonlcm in medicine, Heine, 
inventor of tlio osteotome, Bollinger, founder 
of the zootoinical-physiologioal school, Virchow 
in pathology, Fick in physiology, Rout gen 
in physics, Wagnci in chemical technology, 
WisliconuB in alicmistry, Sachs in botany, 
Fnetlnah Schelling in philosophy. 

"Wlirzburg is the seat ot the Historical Soci¬ 
ety of Lower Frnnconm and AacluiiTcnburg, 
founded in 1831, and of the Society for Fran¬ 
conian History, founded in 1905, 

n T., Jn 

Refereiuiaa: -— 

Dio Attribute der Umi'crBililt Wlirzburo tu> J’ubjJdi/rJis- 
jafi r, 1882 (WUraliurg, 1602.) 

Bohigke, C. Gfrunilnaa cmer GcsfiJiichte ^orv der Uui- 
vcmiflf zu Wilrskurg, (WUrzbu^G. 1782-1788 ) 
HonSTia, R v Die Anstaffen der UfnversittU ]Vftrz- 
bur<j. (Wnrzbmg l 1802.) 

Lexis, W Das ilcutseho Untcrrichtswcscfl, Val I, 
pp 400-407 (llcrlin, 1001.) 

J hnerva, Ilandbucfi der (jclehrten TKWf, Vol, I,pp. 36-10. 
'Weoele, F, X v, GwdncJi/c der Uim-crsiltU lVtlrz- 
burQ, im Aw/trago dcs (\K(ulc)fHscbcn Senates ver- 
fasst, I Toil, Qcschichfe; II Toil, Urkunden- 
fmcfi (WftTThufBi WB2 ) 

Die Iieformahan der Umcersitilt IFUrzbicrtf Itcklo- 
ratsrale , (WUrzburg, 1803 ) 

WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, TORONTO, 
CANADA, — Founded by mcmbeis of the 
ChuTch of England in 1877 as the Pro tea taut 
Episcopal Divinity School. The College was 
incorporated in 1870 In 1681 the College 
was affiliated bo tlio University of Toronto and 
in IS SO was federated and mnclo a constituent 
part of that University, Tko courses m alls 
at the University juo open to students of 
WyclilTc College, which confines itself to the¬ 
ological training, lending up to the examina¬ 
tions for the degrees of 13.D and D.D, set 
by the Boaul of Examiners of LJio Provincial 
Synod About ninety students fire annually 
cm oiled. 

WYKEHAM, WILLIAM OF (1323-1404) 
— Bishop of Winchester, Lord Chancellor 
and founder of colleges, nfloids a striking 
example of the camera owcrle am talents, 
which Lho profession of olerk in the Middle 
Ages opened to Lho. middle classes Accoul- 
ing to the only really contemnovary nuthoiifcy, 
the Life milieu by Robeit Iteele about 14X0, 
he was born at Wickham, Hants, in 1323 
or 1324, Some patrons, unnamed, paid foi 
his education nl Winchester In Lhe prnni- 
Live sciences, (grammar, logic, and pluloso- 
diy) beyond which he ucvci passed. Ou 
caving school Wykoham became " under- 
notary (vice tabcllio) to the constable of 
Wine heater Castle," Itobcib of Poplnvin 
Later he was transferred to the King's Court, 
and on May 10,135G, inado olerk of the King’s 
works m the manors of Ilenlcy and Easl- 


hampstead, and in October he was made 
surveyor of the works of Windsor Oils Lie, 
with the same duties as at Henley 
Tins appointment has been supposed to 
mark his beoomiitg architect to Windsor Castle. 
But there is no nuggenUon that lie was an 
architect before the anecdote told by Arch¬ 
bishop Parker, 160 ycriTs afterwards, of his 
building tlio Round Tower, and inscribing 
on it 1 Hoc Jeeit Wykehaiu, which, when 
brought to the ICing'i notice, would hnvo cost 
bun placv bail Lu yuA cxpUwmV tW iV 
meant, not (f Wykoham made this," but 
f< Thin inado Wykehain." The Itound Towor 
was, however, a Norman woik. Wykoham 
was paymaster and manager, not architect. 
In 1357 he was presented to the rectory of 
Pulliam, worLh £53 a ycai —one of the richest 
livings in Norfolk. Tins was the MibicoL of a 
contest in the papal court, and though Wyke- 
ham obtained a papal grant of it on July 3, 
1358, on April 10, 1359, lie was given a pension 
or £20 a year by tlio ICmg until ha could got 
peaceful possession. The grant of cede- 
p,malical benefices, was the usual method n\ 
those days of paying the King's cloths. The 
measure of Wykehain p s usefulness ns a cloik 
limy bo gauged by thu number or benefices 
heaped on him in addition to his secular 
ofliees In June, 1359, whim tlio French 
sacked Win chelsca, ho was made smvcyoi of 
Dover, Guilford, and other southern ensiles. 
Next year he was ono of the negotiators of the 
Peace of Hrcligny. Between Apnl 10, 1359. 
when he wm inado a canon of Lichfield 
cnlhcihal and 1302 when lie was made a canon 
of Si, Patrick's, Dublin, ho was given nineteen 
cauouncs m as many cullunU’ftlN amt collegiate 
oluiichoH, inolutling Linnuln, Salisbury, and 
St Paul's, London, besides Lho deanery of 
St. LiarLm’s-lc-Grand, London, .Lho arch 
dcaconnea of Northampton and Lincoln and 
a lectory in Cornwall. . On May 6, 1304, ho 
became Keeper of the Privy Heal and according 
to Froissart (i. 2>16) "Tripled” in England and 
wns practically Prime MuuhIcv. On the death 
of the Treasurer of England, William of Ellyn- 
don, bishop of Winchester, Wykoham was 
named hy lho king lor tlio bishopric and 
presented to iL by papal hull on July 4, 1307. 
On September 17 1 he became Lord High 
Chancel lor As chief minister ho was respon¬ 
sible for the disastrous war with France 
which wns renewed in Juno, 13GH, and 10 signed 
ftflcr the attacks in Parliament in 1371, to be 
succeeded by the first lay ministry since the 
ConquPHb After a series of Homewhat obscure 
struggles with John of Gaunt, Wykelmin was 
in L37R impeached, eouvioled (wrongfully) 
of Lamperiug with tho rolls of chancery, 
and declared liable Lu n fine of CQ'10,000, niul 
his episcopal rovemio confiscated. This inch 
dent reveals Wykoham Lo uh sh already play¬ 
ing Uic part of an educational founder, For 
it is accorded that when ho fl broke up house- 
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liolcl " lie also sent lioiup the seventy scholars 
w)iom lie wan maintaining at Oxford There 
is evidence that horn the time he became 
bioJiap in 1307 ho had also begun to maniLam 
seventy flcholaia at Winches Lor aiul lie caused 
to bo cntcied in his episcopal register the 
contract winch lie made on Sept 1, 1373, Avi Lh 
MaHLer Richard of Her Lon, giiumnaiian, to 
teach for ten years tile pool Hcholnrs whom he 
maintained at Winchester, the ait of granuncu. 
lie had alicady begun lo buy land at Oxford 
for Jus college Lheic Hut nothing nunc was 
dono till after the accession of llieliard U 
m HcpLcmber, 1377. when Wykeham was 
granted a full pardon and hits bishopric was 
rcstoied. Thon mi June 1, 1378, he obtained 
a bull fiom Pope Urban VI, enabling him to 
appropriate Downlon Ilectory, Wilts, foi 
" seventy poor Hoholarn olorltH to livo unllegc- 
wise ami flLudy m giammalicals near the ciLy 
of Winchester.*' Under a binulnr Papal 
bull, on May 2fi, 1370 Wykeham actually 
founded ,f .Seinte Marie College of WynchcaLci 
m Oxenford/' for a warden and seventy 
Bcholaifl to study theology, ranon and civil 
law, and ails, by far Lliu largest nml best 
endowed univoiHily collcgn in England, or in 
the world, at that time. The only one which 
approached it in magnificence was the royal 
college of Navarre al PuriH, founded by Queen 
Joan oT France and Nnvnne in 1304, but that 
contained only twenty theologians ami thirty 
nvlinlH, besides twenty grammar boys, who 
wero ropresented in Wykchiuii’n foundation by 
the seven Ly grannnm hoya in tlio college at 
Winchester, TIhh college was formally founded 
only on October 0, 13H2 The Oxfoid Col¬ 
lege Llion, and ever Bimm, known an the " New 
Collage n cnLorcd cm iln new buildings, which 
occupied the sito of six or seven old n halls" 
on Apiil 14, 1380. The Winchester College 
buildings were not inhabited till March 25, 
1304. The delay in completion was duo to 
political troubles, dining which from May 3, 
13B0, to Sept 27, 1301, Wykeham became a 
second time Chancellor. lie then rcLired 
from pohticfl during Richard II's unconstitu¬ 
tional rulo of aibitrary power. He emerged 
to devote Rome of his enormous wealth to 
fimuioing Henry IV at the beginning of his 
reign The rest of it was largely spent in 
rebuilding in the *■ perpomlicular " style the 
Norman hall of Winchester Cathedral In it 
m the beautiful chantry chapel, built by him 
on the spot where ns a boy ho attended 
early mass at St. Mary's altar, ho was buried, 
and a fine effigy on liis tomb, no doubt nrndo in 
his lifetime, tilill bIiows us Iub portrait. IIo 
(lied at Lho ago of eighty on HepL. 27, 1404, 
leaving behind u college at Oxford whioh 
served ns a model for nil Hubsocpient colleges 
there nnd nt Cambridge up to the Reforma¬ 
tion, and in his college at Winchester the 
Publlo Sohool which Blill aervcB as a modal for 
all tlio great Publlo Schools of England,— 


no slight achievement foi a poor middle-class 

°leik A. F L 

See Winchester. College 

References: — 

KlT ’sWly, mf) haiil * Iieois{cr (Hampshire* lie coni 

Lbacii, A T Hampshire Schools (VioLoriu. Comity 
I Inlory, Loudon, 1002) 

Ihaloru of 11'ujcAw/cr College. (London, 180D,) 

L0W (fcn,^ri?^) i,/f ° f ***** 

^ h'zdc/iawi (Winclass ter, 

WAi.rovr, M R (? WilUmn of Wykeham and h\a 
Colleges (Winchester, 1H52) 


WYOMING, STATE OF. — Organized as a 
Lcmlory by Congress in 1868, and admitted 
La the Union iu 1800, ns the forty-tluid state 
1 L is located m the llocky Mountain section of 
states, and has a land avea of 97,694 square 
miles In size Wyoming is about as large as 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut 
combined For administrative purposes tho 
state is divided into fourteen counties, and 
these in turn into school districts In L910 
Wyoming had a total population of 145,965, 
ana a density of population of 1,5 persons per 
square mile 

Educational History —The first legislature, 
m 1SG0, enacted the first school law for the 
territory. This law laid clown the main lines 
of the school system, and these have persisted 
up Lo very recent years. Tho law provided 
for tho organization of Bchool districts and 
schools, and for territorial, county, nnd district 
forms of organization. Tho territorial audi¬ 
tor was made ex officio a territorial superin¬ 
tendent or schools, and wnq directed to sen 
Lluit i schools wore organized, and the system 
put into operation, The chatnct boards were 
to care for the schools, keep records, appoint 
touchers, and make an annual report to tho 
county superintendent, who was in turn to 
report to the tcnitorial auditor. County 
taxation, up to two mills, was authorized, with 
district taxation for school buildings Schools 
of higher grade were also permitted, if the 
district trustees and county sup ei in ten dent 
agreed on their establishment In 1871 the 
territorial Buperin tendency was abolished, and 
the county superintendents wcio ordered to 
leport to the Governor, but in 1873 the super- 
intendency was restored, Qiid the state 
librarian was made ex officio superintendent. 
In 1873, also, all previous laws were repealed, 
and a new law substituted, bub with few 
changes in organization, and only minor 
changes were made during the two decades 
following. This was in Urge part due to tho 
nparso population and the blow development of 
Lho territory, and, the district form of organi¬ 
zation being well suited lo the primitive con¬ 
ditions, there was little need for additional 
legislation. Dy 1870 only nine schools had 
beon established, and only lour of these were 
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public schools Only fifteen teachers were 
employed in all, and but 304 pupils cm oiled. 
Even in 1880, when the separata office uf 
Territorial Superintendent of PubJtc Instruc¬ 
tion ivns created, there wore but Unity-six 
schools, fifty teachers, and about 2000 school 
children enrolled After about 1885 condi¬ 
tions began to improve more rapidly, and by 
1800, when statehood was attained, there were 
282 schools, 300 teachers, and 7875 ohildicn 
enrolled In 1886 the University of Wyoming 
was created, and opened the following year 
In 1887 high schools were first authorised. 
In 1889 school house bonds were piiLhomcd, 
and the city and county superintendents of 
the territory were directed to meet and to 
adopt dl uniform senes of textbooks for use in 
the schools, 

The new state constitution of 1800 mntlo 
definite piovision for the maintenance of a 
state school system. The legislature wna 
directed to establish and maintain M a com¬ 
plete and uniform system of public instruction, 
embracing free elementary schools of every 
needed kind nnd grade, a university, and 
such other institutions ns may be necessary 
the different cducaLioiml grants were specified 
and the funds derived wcic dcdaicd perma¬ 
nent; and a tlnec months' term was required, 
aid to any private or eoctnimn school or insti¬ 
tution wna forever piohibitcd; free schools, 
t Fixation for education, and compulsory edu¬ 
cation were piovulcd loi; discriminations on 
the- basis of mco, color, ov sc^ and scot avian 
tests find instruction wcic forbidden; a State 
Superintendent or Public Instruction wan pro¬ 
vided for, and ho was intmated with the 
general supervision of the schools of the Mate, 
subject to direction by the lcgislnluio, an 
ex officio Domd of Land Commissioners wns 
created, to lenso and sell the educational 
lands; and the previous establishment of tho 
University of Wyoming was confirmed, and 
its maintenance and support was directed, 
Bufclifctlc educational legislation followed the 
coming of statehood, the previous school 
system continuing A number of laws wcio 
resented to the legislatures of 1801 and 1803, 
ufc these failed of enactment- The State 
Touchers' Association held its fiufc mooLing 
in 1801, In 1S9D, after neatly ton years of 
recommendation and urging, somo important 
educational legislation was secured. A free 
toxtbook law was enacted; a State Board of 
Examiners was created, and tho teachers' 
certificate law was revised and improved. 
The questions used, in county examinations 
were inado uniform for Lhc state, staLc pio- 
fcssionnl certificates were established; and 
graduates of Llio UmvoraiLy and of Lhc sLaLe 
normal schools were to be certificated on thou 1 
diplomas In 1003 the aonuua and apportion¬ 
ment laws were revised. In 1005 a detailed 
union digbriot high school organization law was 
enacted, and bho ofilco of Public Law Com¬ 


missioner was moated* Ill 1007 a county fi- 
biary law was passed; a compulsory education 
law was enacted; ftiul the cxaminaLion and 
certification of tenchns was taken fioin the 
counUcs and placed under the control of the 
StnLci Hoard of Examiners In 100 D tim 
institute iaw was revised, anil the appropiia- 
timis for institutes were increased; Llio florti- 
fiention law was fvivLher revinud; mid fees for 
teachers' oxniiimnLioiis woi’o instituted In 
V911 Lhe taxitlinn and nppinliunnwnL laws 
wcic again luviscd, ami a few minor changes 
v/eve made \\\ nliter laws 

Present School System. — At llio head of 
the present state school uyntetu of Wyoming 
is a State .Superintendent, of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, elected Llio people foi foul-year terms. 
Women aic eligible for all elective offices in 
tho slate The Superintendent 1ms general 
superviaion of tho aolmol syulem of Ulo slate, 
nnd secs that it ia carried into uniform opera¬ 
tion. To accomplish Lius he Unu power La 
make mica and regulations, which have tho 
effect of laws until overruled by Home court, 
lie (or she) distributes the hcIuki! fund Lo Lhe 
counLiea, dee idea appeals from the decisions 
of the connLy auiMTintnideiiLs; dtdei mines 
whnt LexLbooka may be bought by the di.s- 
tncts, and prepiucs the emitniet forms: 
appoints the Slate Bonrd of Examiners, nnd 
issues all teachers’ certificates, on their 
rDDOinmoiulntiionj and inakc-i n hiomnnl report 
to tho Governor. He in ex officio a member of 
the Hoard of Trustees for Lhe University of 
Wyoming, of the Stale Board of dimities mul 
Reform; and uf the Hoard of School Laud 
Commiuflionmi The Blfttii Board of Behan! 
Land CamtnUsiozurH lias the direction, con¬ 
trol, leasing, and wide of all Llm difTment lands 
granted Lu the stato for eduoatiorml or other 
purpo&PB 

In each county ia a Couuly Superintendent 
of Schools, clccLed by the people for two-ycai 
terms. Women arc eligible for this office, 
also, and moat of the super in tendon La arc 
women. It ia tho duty oT the county super¬ 
intendent Lo subdivide tho county into school 
districts, and to alter them, as necessity 
requires, to have general super vision ol Llm 
sehoolfl, with power to dismiss incompetent 
teachers, to hear nnd to decide appeals from 
the decisions of tho district trustees; to 
hold nn minimi county teachers’ institute,of 
at least four days’ duration; to see that the 
district school rcpoila are made; to unite with 
tho District School Board in determining 
whether or not individual districts may main¬ 
tain a high school, oi a separate school fur 
colored cluldreu; lo act cm agent foi the State 
Board of Examine]H, in giving examinations 
for teachers' cor tide a tea; and to make a 
detailed annual report to Llio State Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Eaoh county is divided into a number of 
school (listneLs (303 in the fourteen counties 
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in 1010), for cncli of which ft hoard of three 
trunleea is elected, one each year, and for 
Lhieo-ycni terms. Together the three trustees 
constitute a hoard of diiectora for the school 
district When Lhe district cornea to have n 
population of 1000 or ovci, the mimbei of 
trustees iff increased to six. The annual 
district acliool meeting is still a feature of tho 
Wyoming system, and is hold annually in 
May. The meeting elects its own chairman 
and secretary, may adopt rules of older and 
procedure; hears the reports ami ealiniatos of 
riceda fiom tho Uonul or School Dhectors; 
determines Lhe number of schools, and the 
length of Lenn (in excess of three months) 
to bn taught; votes the district taxes for 
maintenance and repairs, up to Lhreo and one 
half mills, anil, on thirty days' notice, may vote 
up to five nulls; may vote S100 to procure a 
district library; may diiccfc tho location of 
the school, or the sale of property, and also 
elects, by ballot, trustees to Till any vacancy. 
The Board of Directors carries out all votes 
of tho school dUtriet meeting; makes all 
contractu; audits and pays all claims, may 
appoint a visiting committee, from its own 
numhni, Lo visit tho school monthly, to aid tho 
teacher, and to promote tho welfare of the 
school; employs all teachers, sees that an 
annual school ooAhuh is taken, and reported to 
tho county superintendent; selects tho text¬ 
books to bo used, rind provides them free to 
pupils: and makes, through its clerk, an 
annual report to tho county superintendent. 

School Support —At tho Lime of the ad¬ 
mission of Uni slate, Congress granted tho 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth acclions in each 
township to the slato for schools, and placed a 
minimum sale pneo of 810 an acre on these 
lands. The ntalo thus ^ received 3,480,281 
acres, two l hi ids of which nro under lease. 
But little of the land has ns yet been sold. 
The total inoomo from the lands and the 
permanent fund in 1010 was 8150,213, 
but, there bring so fow children in the 
state, thin made an appm Lion men t of 85.01 
foi each cciimiB (0-21) child in tho state* 
This constitutes all of the Btatc aid for demon- 
lary and secomlaiy education, there being aa 
yet no sLatc achool Lax. The chief dependence 
of the sahoola is on district taxation, from which 
source 75 per cent of the income is derived 
A county tax for schools is levied, but this must 
not exceed six tcnlliB of a mill for school 
maintenance, or ono fourth of n null foi county 
binaries; and district taxation must not ex¬ 
ceed lhreo and ono half mills, unless author¬ 
ized by the votorsj in which case it may go up 
to fivci mills. 

Teachers and Training. — The stato em¬ 
ployed 1100 teachers in 1010, HI of whom wera 
males. Fifly-seven of Lheso wero in high 
schools, lhreo in kindergartens, and ten in 
Lawn schools for tho colored race. For tho 
training of future teachers a normal depart¬ 


ment is maintained in the University of Wyo¬ 
ming, and graduates of normal schools ancl 
colleges in other states, as well as those holding 
ccr Uficatca from other states equal to Wyoming 
first- or second-grade certificates, may be 
certificate) cl A state board of three exami¬ 
ners, appointed by the State Superintendent 
from among tho school principals, city and 
county superintendents, and the faculty of 
the Stato University, prepare all questions, 
mark all papers, make rules and regulations 
for tho conduct of examinations, and recom¬ 
mend all successful candidates, or persons 
holding the loquncd credentials, to the State 
Superintendent for certification. The certifi¬ 
cates granted ascend in a well-worked-oufc 
graded series, and the state professional 
certificates deserve special comment All cer¬ 
tificates aia valid in any county in the state. 
The examiners are also lequncd to recom¬ 
mend, each year, a senes of reading cirale 
books, and the renewal of certificates involves 
the reading o[ and an examination upon these 
books An annual county teachers' institute, 
of at leash four days' duration, is held in each 
county DiJTeiences in salaries baaed on 
sex or religion are forbidden 

Educational Conditions — The spnrse pop¬ 
ulation makes the school system largely a 
rural one Twenty-nine and six tenths per 
cent of the total population is found in Beven 
cities, all loeaLed along the line of the Union 
Pacific Hail way. whilo the remaining 70.4 
per cent are widely scattered over the statB. 
Outside of a few cl tied and towns, fclio schools 
nro all one-room rural schools, with small 
enrollments The average for Lhe state, 
ciLies included, was but twenty-two pupils 
enrolled per teacher The ten schools for 
colored ahildicn contained 4 per cent of the 
total enrollment. Only 6 per cent of the 
school children were foreign born, The high 
altitude, the lack of intensive agriculture, the 
lack of utilized lcsourcea, and tho small 
population naturally preclude the possibility 
of a highly developed school system. A good 
library lawpiovides for a free library in each 
county, and school district libraries arc alfio 
well developed 

Secondary Education, — The new high 
school law of 1905, providing for union district 
and county high schools, with a special high 
school tax levy up to two mills for animal 
maintenance, has stimulated somewhat Lhe 
development of Buoh schools. A high school 
is now found in each county, usually at the 
county sent. In 1005 theio were fifteen high 
school a in tho slate, with 771 m attendance, 
while for 1010, twen ty-three high aohools, 
with fifty-seven teachers find 1442 students, 
arc reported. The course of study in the 
high schools must prepare for ndmiBBion to the 
Stato University, where fifteen units nro 
required for entranoe. 

Higher and Special Institutions, — Tho Uni- 
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versify of Wyoming ( 7 . l> )j at Laramie, not 
only stands 11 L the head of Ihc public school 
ays tom of the state, but ia the only institu¬ 
tion of collegiate rank in Lho state. The 
fitnto maintains no public institutions lor lho 
education of special classes of children, 

E. P. a. 

RH/erencQfl; — 

Wyoming. Scliaal Laura 0 / Iftc S(ale of TVi/omuia, 
1011 cd 

5/a/g Conshrii/iou, ihoG, 

ZJicn, Ilepis. Supl Publ. Inslr , 1081-1BB2 to [Into, 

WYOMING, UNIVERSITY OF, LARA¬ 
MIE, WYO —Established by the ninth 
territorial legislature, on March 4, 188G, and 
opened on Sept, fl, 1807 While thorn have 
been prolonged con testa to divide the highci 
educational institutions and parcel Lhem out 
to different parts of the state, among the 
trustees there has always been a united 
effort to have University, technical colleges, 
and normal schools all under one board of 
trustees and one faculty. The state now 
acquiesces in this principle and the division 
contest 11 a longer tempts politicians, 

The regular annual income is derived from a 
one half mill tax, rent of educational lands, and 
appropriation b from the [edfciid government in 
aiding an agricultural college and experiment 
station The income amounted to $ 185,000 for 
the scholastic year of 1011-1912, In addition 
to tho farm, dairy, and slock buildings, there 
nro Haven general buildings, The following 
havo been the presidents of tho University, 
John W. Hoyt, LL D, 1687-1990; AlMnus 
Alonzo Johnson, D.D., 1801-1096; Frank 
Fierrepont Graves, LED, 1890-1808; Elinoi 
Ellsworth Smiley, D.D , 1890-1903; Cliftrlca 
Willard Lewis, D.D., 1003-1904, Frederick 
Monroe Tisdale, PhD , 1904-1006, Chailcs 
Oliver Motion, LLD., 1006-1012: Clyde 
Augustus Duniway, PhD., 10 L 2 - The, fac¬ 
ulty is composed of forty women and men and 
tho enrollment, 1911-1012, was 3 CO, G, It II, 

XAVERIAN BROTHERS. — See Teach¬ 
ing OnnEtis of tub Catholic Cmntcn, 

XAVIER, ST, FRANCIS (1606-1552),— 
One of the foundcis with Loyola of the Society 
of Jesus lie was boin at tho Castle of Xavier 
in Navaire, and after a preparatory education 
at home entered the College do Saint Bnrbo 
in Pfiria, where he met Peter Faber and Loyola 
Xnvici was one of the seven who took tho 
famous vow in L534 After teaching in Paris 
for a time, Xavier went to Venice, whom he 
joined in work among the sick and the poor 
In 1540 he was appointed nl tho request of the 
King of Portugal to evangelize the East Indies, 
lie left Lisbon for the East m 1512 and landed 
at Qoa His walk included ministry among 
tho sick, preaching and teaching the cate¬ 
chism to children. He gradually extended hia 
field of oporntiong until ho had covcicd tho 


whole of West India, ns far as Ceylon, Molucca, 
the Molucca Islands, And Japan Ho is even 
credited on Blonder aiithonty with visiting 
tho Philippines, In 1552 he undertook to 
extend his field of woik La China hut died at 
the island of Sancian on Lire Chinese coast, 
Xavier's work consists mainly in aigamzing 
the missions, spreading the gospels, and 
establishing schools arul colleges under Jesuit 
contiol. lie was canonized together with 
Loyola in 1022, but tho bull was issued in the 
following your, 

HeferenCBB I — 

Catholic Encyclopedia, b,v Frnncia Xavier, Saint 
C0I.E1IID(IE, JlKV, II J. Lj/o find Letter* of St. J'Yancu 
AYnicr (London, 1002 ) 

XENOPHON —A 11 Athenian, son of Gryl- 
lug, of Erclila, was born piobably about 
430 n,c,, lived apparently till about 355 n.c. 
— soldier^ historian, cmmtiy gentleman, phi¬ 
losopher in a limited hciiac, a writer of special 
charm in nairating his own adventures and in 
discussing country life, originator of the his¬ 
torical romance lie was a pupil and inLminte 
of Socrates when, 111 401, Inn fiiend Proxonua, 
a Dmotian, invited lum Lo join the Greek army 
which Cyrus was gatUmug, ostensibly for a 
local war. This young pi luce, bioLher of 
King Arlaxcrxes, was governor of the piovinco 
of which Saules was tho capital. IIo had 
assisted the Spartans 111 the later years of the 
Peloponnesian war; (or an Athenian to 
become his friend was dubious policy, Soc¬ 
rates therefore advised Xenophon Lo consult 
tho Delphian oiacle about the proposal, Hut 
Xenophon, having decided to go, so worded 
the question as to obtain from the oracle wlmt 
lie took ns a sanction of his lcsolvc After 
the death of Cyrus and the lietichcrous murder 
of the Greek generals, Xenophon, who till 
then had accompanied the army merely as a 
friend of proxenus mid Cyrus, roused the Greek 
army from their despair, nncl was chosen 
general Uy his cncigy, skill, nnd tneb he at 
once became the vjrLual lcadci, and brought 
the force nearly entire Horn the heart of Persia 
through tho hardships, and perils of a wintry 
march among hostile mountain tiibes to 
Trapezes on the Black Sea, and Lhenco to 
Byzantium and ultimately to westorn Asia 
Here in tho spring of 309 it was incorporated 
with the Spartan army in a new war against 
Persia It wna probably after the battle of 
Goionca (301), in which lie wns on lho Spartan 
side against Athens, that Xenophon was exiled 
from Athens as a disloyal son, and was in¬ 
demnified by Sparta Tor hi 9 losses, receiving 
a considerable eg La to at SleilUiH in Elis, not far 
from Olympia, Here he lived a* an nclivo 
country gentlmnw, managing b\a property, 
enjoying the hunt and hia horses and dogs, 
and willing, The balLlo of Lculdin shalteica 
tho Spartan alliance, and Xenophon lost hia 
property at Skillus, Athena being now in 
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alliance with Sparta against Thebes, ho was 
restored lo cilizuiifdiip, but there is no cvidcnco 
that he returned to hia native city, fioin which 
he had been absent now thirty ycaifl, 

Tiro Anabasis in a lively and inlercflling 
account of his great adventure with the army 
of Cyrus, He speaks of himself always in the 
third pci son, but the internal evidence leaves 
no room for doubt ns Lo tho auLhor, The 
lucid and easy narrative, voiy gradually 
inlieducing ri outer vnricly in thouplit and 
style as tho difficulties of lho army increase, 
renders it nn admirable hook for Ijrgmneis. 

If boys do noL find il in lorn filing, the fault 
ia with the toachoi. Xenophon's miuoi devia¬ 
tions from the pure Attic idiom need cauao no 
trouble; he wiilcs excellent Greek, in somo 
details accepting poetic or oldci usage, in 
others anticipating that of a slightly latci 
Lime, The fredineBS and spirit of the Anaiasia 
appear to mark it as lus earliest work, written 
at Skillus not long after the events described 
Ilia admimLion foi the younger Cyrus was 
doubtless n factor in suggesting the historical 
lonmncc, first of its kind that we know, with 
Cyrus tlie Great qh its hero, Cy)opcedcia t or 
Education of Cynu s, is no adequate title, for 
flic fltory canies Cyi us through an ideal cmcer 
na conqueroi and ruler Lo a peaceful death in 
old age, — openly disregauling history in 
nifiny wuyu Edification of Lho young seems 
to be its mm; one episode is a do hento little 
lovesloiy, reminding one of the late eighteenth 
century. In stylo it logomblcs the Anabasis, 
which it may have^ immediately followed, 
though we know noLliing on that point Tho 
Hcllenica, or (lrcck History, ia a continuation 
of Lho great Work of Thucydides, The fust 
two books bring Lho narrnlivo to tho close of 
the rule of the Tlili Ly in 403 n.a,, which appears 
to hava been originally Lho end of tho work 
But the LliiTd hook rCHiiinen the story, which is 
conlmucd, floinolimca m a rather annalistic 
manner, Lhrough Lho battle of ManLinea in 
302 ii c. The reader nolcs a certain lack of 
vigor and insight, and thinks of Lho nubhoi'a 
old ago The Mernoinbilia, or ftenwii&cences, 
opens with a few pages of serious discussion 
of the injustice of ILic jury in condemning 
Socrates. Then follows a mthei* loose aeries 
of reports of conversations which Socrates had 
held wiLh various nupils and friends Thoy 
llluHtuitc the mornl mfluenco of tho writer's 
maaLor m many directions. One episode is 
the earliest example m European literature^ of 
extended allegory. It ia Xcnophoii'n version 
of the ruinous moral apologuo of Pioclicus, 
JJerakies at the Choice 0 / the Rondfi, Com¬ 
pared with rialo'a dialogues Lho narratives 
mostly lack depth and nigmfiarinco : the reporter 
Is in this field lather commonplace, a good 
man of action but no piofotmd Lhuikur, Tho 
brief Apology, or Defense of Socrates, suffers 
still moro by conLrasb iyiLIi that of Plato; 
per Imps it ib not gonuino. Tho QJconomiciw, 
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or Thrifty Husbandman, is somewhat like a 
longer extract from the Reminiscences ^ but 
bottci done. About twenty pages of intro¬ 
duction aro followed by nearly fifty pages, m 
which one IsohomacJius is led to tell Jus experi¬ 
ence on his estate, beginnm^ as a young man 
with a girl wife, after Athenian fashion, whom 
lie gently educates to bo his loyal helper in the 
management and development of their common 
proper Ly, she attending to the hotisohold while 
ho attends to all outside, The piotmo of fife 
is charming, and Xenophon is evidently in 
love with hra nulijcct, With tills go, in a way, 
the little essays On llorseman^iip and On 
Hunting, topics on which modern lovcia of doga 
and horses find Xenophon a connoisseur, as 
he ie on agriculture. The Ilipparchicu s, or 
Skillful Cavalry Officer, is blighter The Ban~ 
quel describes an evening with Socrates at a 
dinner, The Iliero is of still another type. 
It represents n conyeisation between that 
tyrant and the poet Simonides, and is intended 
to show how far from enviable is Lho life, so 
often envied, of an absolute ruler. TJ 10 
Age a dans is a eulogy of that Spartan king; 
tho little treatise on the Spailan constitution 
19 of considerable valua for its information, 
that on iho Athenian constitution is older than 
Xenophon, of unknown authorship, that oil 
Athenian Revenues js of doubtful origin, a 
curious mixture of shrewdness and lack of 
knowledge of econo mica Apparently all that 
Xenophon vvroLo has come down to us 

Since in American schools tho Anabasis is 
commonly Lho first ancient, book read, a few 
words may ho added on method, Tho task of 
learning tho Greek foims is still far from com¬ 
pleted, lienee repetition of paradigms cannot 
yet be dropped, bub it Bhoulcl bo subordinated, 
Tho things to bo emphasized are, daily leading 
aloud, with such care that tianslating can 
gradually lcccivelcss time; frequent dictation, 
until dictation cun be taken accurately, then 
reLrovorsion until that can bo dono accuiatcly, 
with daily use of Gicck in tho formulas oT the 
classroom, and a gradual inciease in freer 
translation into Greek. I 11 my own practice, 
about half the time in class 13 given to reading 
on in the author, as in an interesting stoiy. 
The general principle is that ctu, tongue, eye, 
and hand must be constantly m use, support¬ 
ing one another, until a fair readiness in reading, 
writing, and speaking is attained — precisely 
as with any foreign tongue, T D, Q, 

References • — 

Tho mosL convenient Lout-edition Ja Hint by E G Mnr- 
chnnl, 4 vole., soon lo bo completed by a fifLli con- 
luimnfl the minor wrilinafl, in LUo sones of Oxford 
Clnaiicnl Toittu, Oxford University Preaa Vol Ilf 
conlulna the /Lim&ujuh Of tho numerous anno Luted 
editions Lho following ror\y bo monlioncd 
ylrujixiais, by T, Vollbrccht, with German noleaj 
LoJpzJff (Tenbner), 111 /refluent rch lions, 

Af entomb dui, by Brc-iLcnbnali-MUokc, (Berlin, 1BBD ) 
Also by J II Smith, bnsed on tho preceding, 
(Boston, 1003 ) 

/Men i'c<i, by D DilchacnacliUtz, with Gormim notes 
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(Ttmbner), in flucacaaivo editions AlaOj bnflod nn 
this. Vol I by J I Muiintkj Vol. II by C h 
HctinoLL (DoaLan, IH88,) 

A good voluma l o jiccornrnny tlio Artflwww :a Durc/i 
Arwreni'cn, by E, Ilofnicialei (Leipzig, ID1J )—.11 
in ill lary niul geographical study at lho rotrcnt to 
the 13 lack flea 

There is also n good LranaUtion, not qiiilo complete, 
byll G l B«kyiia J lii4vala (NowYork, iaoO-X8D70 

YALE, ELIHU (1469-1721) — Philanthro. 
piat born in or near Boston, Mnfla, IIo left 
America in 1052 ruul in tor took aervico m 
I mi in, where in 1087-1092 be was governor of 
Port St, George, Madras, and amassed great 
wealth, Through Joicimak Luimnoi 1 , Ynlo 
was influenced to give numerous benefactions 
to the Collegiate School nA Saybrook, nnil on 
its removal to Now Ilnvcn in 1718 the first 
building wna named Yalo College-, a name 
adopted lor the whole, institution m 1745, 
Governor Yale died in England, and ia buried 
at Wrexham in Wales 
See Yale Univeusitv. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, 
CONN, — History —Tlio fust distinct traces 
of n movement which TosultQtl in tlio founding 
of a college? m Connecticut appealed m thfl 
venr 1701, when tradition describes tlic meet¬ 
ing of Hcvcinl Connecticut pastors in Branfiml, 
no nr Now Ilaven, and the dona l ion by thcao 
m 1 nis toi a of n collection or books for the foil nth 
mg of a college m thfi colony, Later the same 
year nil act of Llie Icgislaliue of the colony 
granted liberty to erect a n Collegia to Sohool," 
wlicicin youth might "bo instructed 111 tlio 
Arts and Sciences " and ° Jittcrl for Ihiblick 
omploymont both in Chinch ami Civil SHnto,' 1 
Tn the fall of tlio same year organization under 
Llie charter took placo, when Seven bum tecs 
met in Saybiook, at the mouth of tlio Con¬ 
necticut River, and voted to fix the school 
there, under Ilev. Abraham Pierson ab 
" Rector,'" The new college remained nomi¬ 
nally in Say brook for fifteen years, though in 
fact much of llie walk was done elsewhere. 
Rector Pierson remained at his home in Kill- 
ingwoith and taught the students there, and 
his successor, Rev. Sainuol Anclicw, stayed 
at Ilia homo in Milford and kept the scuiois in 
that place, But the 1 r Commencement" {q») 
was observcd cflch ycariniyiLybrook until 171C. 

An increasing libraiy brought necessity for 
a permanent building, and the projeafc of this 
building compelled action on the old question 
of fcho permanent siLc for the college, which 
in I71G, after a bitter controversy, was decided 
by a majority vote of the trustees in favor of 
New Haven and against the original site of 
Saybrook, At tlio aommonGonicnt in 1718 
the college, safely act bled in Now Ilavcn in a 
commodious building at the southeast coiner 
of the piesent old college quadranglo, wns 
formally named Yulo Collcgo in honor of Elihu 
Yale, a govarnor of Madras under tho British 
East India Company, and son of one of the 


original settlers of thr colony of New Ilavcn, 
who had made an important donation to the 
institution. 

Tlio college conlinued in ils one general 
building in New IIliven until tho rectorship 
of Rev. Thomas Clap! under who ho adminia- 
fcpitiou was creeled in 1750 a huge briok 
dormitory, u Connecticut Hail," a budding 
which, rccontly restored to itu original form 
and appearance, stands now on tho college 
campus Through the influence of Recto 
Clap, a new chaito was obtained fiom tho 
colonial legitflabmo in 1745, containing impor¬ 
tant modifications of the ohl ona By tlila 
chinler the institution which had formerly 
been ,f a collegiate boIiooI n now bceiuno 
" Yale College, " and the former M Rcolor" 
became its President Tlio iituv chnUrjr also 
confervnd ample powcia nf government on the 
M President and Fellows n avIio Weic to con- 
Hlifcutc the governing board or l ' Corporation/ 1 
and these esacnlial provisions remain un¬ 
changed to tlm pioseut Uny, 

Toward the third quarto of the century tho 
work of the college was fcomewhnt intorrupted 
by the Revolutions y Wnr, in which Die iccoid 
Qf Yalo men was most ha mu able. The Ynlts 
aoldici whose name is probably most highly 
tilioiishcd is Nathan Halo of the dims of 
1778, who volunteered tn a spy in tho service 
of Gcncial Washington and wjih captured and 
executed by tlw British m 1770, Following the 
Revolutionary Wav, Itev, Earn Hides, a num of 
great and vnnert learning, fjeiml ns president 
of the college Umloi his ndininislraLinn tlio 
coipornLiun was made to include not only the 
Bucccaaova of the onginni clovieivl lYiislora, but 
also, c* ojjicio, Lho govcrnoi, liciiLonaiit- 
gpvcmoi, and six senior senators of Ooimec- 
tiaut. This mcuiliciflhip was later (in U58L) 
qhauged to include ep oj/ioio tho governor niul 
liontcuant-governoi' of the state ami six 
members elected by the alumni at lmgc from 
among their own Jiumbci. 

The college continued to grow in prestige and 
numbers during the first cenLury of its exist¬ 
ence, so that in lflOO, under the lulunnistrA- 
lion of Piesidcnt; Dwight ), tlio enroll¬ 
ment numbered 217, and at oven that early 
date the number of slndenU from lho Southern 
and SouthwesLorn slates foimcd so Jnrge a 
piopcirtion of t)ic to Lai cm ailment ns to begin 
to fix the olmaetcT of the college an a nnliuiml 
institution. Picsidcnt DwighDs fm-Sigh Led 
plans foi Yale contemplated ils expansion 
into n university with the four historic depart¬ 
ments of philosophy, theology, law, niul 
Kvcdmne, The geim of a divinity fichuol InuL 
long existed in a gtuup of graduate students, 
who wero regularly taught by Dm Brorensor 
of Divinity, a ahaii that wuh TiUed by Piushln.ulj 
Dwiglit. Tho formal organization of Lho 
theological department, under Ilov. Nathaniel 
W Taylor, came ahaitly nfLer President 
Dwight's death, Tho eatabhshmcmt of tho Jaw 
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department, which lie had also contemplated, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is due to 

he did not live to ace, The medical school, Yale. . . Important expansions of tha 

however, took form under Ilia guidance, It was college work into fields other than those 
organized in 1812, and opened in the following strictly educational are to bo found in the 
year, in charge of four men, Di, Nathan establishment of the School of the Fine Arts, 
Smith, Dr. Eli Ives, Professor Benjamin the Peabody Museum, and the Winchester 
Sillnnan, and Dr. Jonathan Knight The Observatory The last two weic in their 
contemplated department of law first ap- incipient stages at the close of President 
peared in connection with the collcjja in 1824, Woolsey'g term Later expansion of the 
when a private law school maintained for a work of the Department of Philosophy and Arts 
number of years in Now Ilavcn was given up lias included the establishment of the Music 
by Mr Solli P, Staples, and was adopted by the School in 1804, and the Forest School m 1900 
college to the extent of having the names of The institution, for many years a university 
its sLudents put in the catalogue. In 1S43 this in fact, became so in name in 1886 at the 

echuol became the Jnw department. ( inauguration of President Dwight, grandson 

Development of the University, — During of the former president of the same name, 
the administration of Picsidcnt Theadoro when the corporate name was changed fiom 
D. Woolscy, from 1840 to 1B71, Yale gamed Yale College to Yale University. President 
in reputation as nn institution of scholarship Dwight's term witnessed advance in work and 
and learning, and m strength and prosperity unprecedented growth in numbers and equip- 
Willi him weic associated that no table group of mont, The twelve years of the present ad- 
educators, the lmpiint of whose personality ha9 ministration, that of President Arthur T. 
shaped the educational policy not only of Yulo Iladlev, who succeeded President Dwight in 
butof practically all American universities of tho 1809, nave been marked by continual develop- 
presentday The names that stand outpnrtic- ment, particularly in three important direc- 
ul arly in this galaxy mo. Professors Elms Loomis tions* (l) further perfecting of the organization 
and Denison Olmsted of natural philosophy; of the various departments into one umver- 
Nofill Porter of mental and moral philosophy; sity; (2) moieasc in matcunl prosperity; in 
James D Dana of geology; Thomas A Timelier buildings, endowment, and in numbers enrolled; 
of Latin , Benjamin Sillimnn of chemistry, son (3) distinguished scholarly work or the faculty, 
of the " elder " Benjamin Silliman, also of There had been in 1912 a total of 28,035 
chemistry, tho Nestor of American science"; graduates of the university, of whom approxi- 
James Hadley of Greek, William D, Whitney of matcly some 17,250 weic that year living lb is 
language, Ilubeit A, Newton of ma them aticB; estimated that in addition students Lo a number 
Gcoj ge J, Brush of metallurgy; Cyrus Northrop equal to nbout half the total graduated were for 
of rhetoric and English filtraturoj Daniel n time enrolled in the univeisity, but failed to 
C, Gilman of geography; OLhnicl C. Marsh receive a degree, In this rail of graduates, be- 
of paleontology; John Y, Norton, John Atldi- sides those mentioned in connection with tho 
son PoiLer, Samuel W, Johnson and William development of the institution and omitting 
H. Brewer of agneulLiue and agricultural the names of any now living, the following may 
oliomitilry, and J. Willard Gibba in Lhc begin- bo mentioned ns of especial importance and 
nings of Ins notable work in physics. influence; — 

An impoiLant development in the oduen- Signers of the Declaration of Independence: 
tional work of the college in tins period was Philip Livingston, 1737; Lewis Morns, 1746, 
the oigaiiizatioii of a new dcpaitment of Lyman Hall, 1747, Olivet Wolcott, 1747. 
philosophy nnd arts TIuh new department Members of the Convention of l'/Sf who framed 
came in answer to a new popular demand for the Constitution of the United Slates: William 
technical lnstiuction, especially in chemistry, Livingston, 1741; William Samuel Johnson, 
which, as applied to the nrLs, was then in its 1744; Abraham Baldwin, 1772, In theology 
infancy, There was a demand for a "new Jonathan Edwards, 1720, probably tho greatest 
learning" difTeicnfc from that of the classical theologian this country lias produced, Lyman 
colleges, and one branch of this new department Beecher, 1707, a leader in tho temperance and 
at Yale, the Sheffield Scientific Sohool, was a antislavery movement; Leonard Bacon, 1820, 
pioneer in the cfToib to meet this demand, prominent in the antislavery contest, Horace 
The other branoli of this new department of Buahncll, 1827 > Inlaw and public affairs ■ James 
artB and sciences at Yale was the giaduate Kent, 1781, jinist, chief justice, and chancellor 
school j again a pioneer movement in American of Now York; John C, Calhoun, 1804, Vico 
education. Of tliiH new educational move- President of.the United States, a chief exponent 
ment at Yale tho president of tho Carnegie of Lhc doctiine of state sovereignty; Alphonso 
Foundation for llio Advancement of Tcaoiung Taft, 1933, Secretary of War and Attorney- 
says: ° llialoiicaily the account should begin General and United States Minister to Austria 
with Yale College, when in 1B4G graduate and Russia; WiIJin.ni M. Evarfcs, 1837, Soerc- 
courscs in philosophy and the arts wero tary of Stale; Moiriaon R, Wmto, 1837, Chief 
established, . . . Tho honor of having cstab- Justioo of the United States, In invention : 
fished tho firBfc crcditablo course of study for Eli Whitney, 1702, inventor of the cotton gin, 
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Samuel P. B Morse, 1810, inventor o£ the 
imgucta-clccliic telegraph, In letters: Noah 
Webster, 1778, Donald G Mitchell, IS 11, 
Edmund Clarence Skodninn, 1853. In science. 
pYofe^ora Benjamin Sillwio.il, I79G, and Denison 
Oms ted, 1817 

Yale has stood for two centuries, nnd stands 
to-day, tor two distinct motives m education 
The first is training of the sliuleiiL for public 
service, dcaoubed in the words of the earliest 
chon ter au the fitting of youth for public 
employment both in clunch and civil slnto. 
In this training for large public service the 
national char actor of the student body lias 
been a factor At present approximately one 
fourth of the total number of Yale graduates 
arc icsulcnts of the Western states; nearly 
one tenth are of the Southern states, over 
one third nrc of the Central states, and some¬ 
what less than one thud arc of the New 
England staLes, The enrollment of students 
in the University shows a similar distribution 
of icsidcucCv This national character of the 
student body, no less than the fixed purpose 
of the University, lias directed tia'ming at 
Yale toward broad public service. The second 
characteristic in education at Yale may bo 
trnced to the origin of the institution in a 
collection of baolca nnd tha alasa connection 
between Lho development of the libraiy and 
the institution. The value of resenvah, em¬ 
phasis ou the necessity for a luuvci&ity to 
increnso, as well as to rehearse, the picscnb 
field of knowledge has been a eh ante Leris lie 
pnnciplc of Yale's development. Present 
expansion in the direction of large, thoioughly 
equipped laboiatones, and the scientific field 
explorations m the realm of natural lustoiy 
and geography arc n later evidence of Yale's 
emphasis on Ilia worth of onlniging the field of 
human knowledge. 

The Present Scope nnd Organization of 
Yale University. — Tha permanent funds of 
the UuiYGLXLty, exclusive of buildings mul 
grounds, were returned in the licjiauroi'a 
report of 1011 as 513,388,705.96, besides 
$1,960,130.53 held by the Sheffield trustees 
for the use of one department of the University. 
Tlio government of the Univeisity is in the 
hands of the President and Fellows, commonly 
known ns the Yale Corporation. Tho cor¬ 
poration compiisca m its membeisliip the ten 
successors Lo tho oiigmaL tmstces, the 
Govcrnoi mul Licutcnant-Govcinoi of Con¬ 
necticut, ex ojjicio, nnd six mcmbcis elected 
by the alumni. Administration and policy 
within a dcpmlment are determined by tha 
faculty d tho given dcpmtment, subject to the 
appioval of the President and Fellows. 

The picscnb organization of Yales UnivcifliLy 
includes lour main eloper Linen la Department 
of Philosophy and Arts; Department of Medi¬ 
cine, Pcpaitmenfc of Law, and Department of 
Theology. A bnef outline of the oiganizatian 
and work of tficaa Departments follows; — 


I Department of philosophy anil U\o Ait a Ytdn Col- 
lego ■ A four yoard 1 courao of neiidoiiuo study. partially 
prescribed, leading tu tho ih'gtoa of JIurhDlor of Arts 
(D.A ) Tlio jSlioflield Scientific Hcliuol A three years' 
course ol Htudy, paTlinllv preaenbr A leading to U 1G 
degree of Bachelor or philosophy (pli JJ) and a fiy D 
ycnrfl 1 cuurao lending to higher engineering degrees 
Tlie CrnulmUo Sclionl * Courses cj[T ercel to college gnulu- 
alea lending lo thn following degrees, Doclor of 
PJnloaopliy (Ph P0 (bpo nolo below), nnrl Master or 
Arts CM A) under direction or Faoullv of (iraduafo 
School, Master of Hoionro (M 80, Civil Engineer 
(C E), Mrehninrid Engineer (M.K ), Mining Engineer 
(Mn 15 )i and Metallurgical Engineer f Mot E ) under 
ilirccllon nf Faculty of Sheffield Hciicnlifto School. Tha 
School of the Fmo ArLi IleMLihir rmd npoelnl courses 
in drawi hr. anatomy, pprapcnlivn. iminling, modeling, 
mrchuccluro, and illualratinu. Dean-a of Unrhclor of 
Fiiir Aria (HI 1 ,A) confrned for advniuird work'of 
di&MuctioH TUq Musin School. ffauraes in theory 
of music leading, nfior four yenn' i\ork, to de¬ 
ft tea ol llneUelor ol Mbw (II.Mus ) Also couma m 
piano, organ, violoncello, singing, and nlmmhor muaic 
Tho Foit'sl School A two yvura* courac, open to sol- 
lego pradunlca, lending to Llic degree of Minder of 
Forestry (MF) (Note Properly cixanllfivil -women 
arc admitted as gjuididaUa for i]io degreo of Doctor of 
Philosophy, rdao na members ol tho Schools of Mosia 
ami Fmo Arts ) 

II Department of Theology ' A Uitcc yenra 1 course, 
opon to college graduates, leading Irj tlm decree of 
Bachelor ol Pivnuty (1) D). Them ure five cunraea 
of study, emphasizing reapoislivcly Tlirnlngy, Mlsaions, 
BcligLpiiQ Education, PhilanLliropy, and Philosophy, 

III Dopartinontof Medicine A four years' con rue, fol¬ 
lowing ft preparnlioii of at least twoyears’ college Blurly, 
loading to tha degreo of Doctor of Modicum (M D.), 

IV Department of Lnw A Lliren yoikrrt' course, open 
to collego griuluaLes, lending ta the degreo of Bachelor 
of Lavra (LL 11) or Ilnrhelor of (fivil Law (lfl,CL). 
IHghor Ja>v dryrcea coiifrired for gruduMo work, 

The university earn puses include a total 
of some seventy acics, extending noitli and 
.south in a nariow strip foi apjJioxinmLoly 
a mile Loin the old rumpus mul tha medical 
flohoo] buildings on the noli III on either aide 
or Chapel Stiect, the piinoipat thcnoughfmo 
of tho city of New Haven, to tha Picison- 
Sngo Square and the finest sohool and ob- 
servntoiy property on Lho north on Pioapccfc 
IIilL Imp or taut univoisitv collodions are 
those of Lho library, including Rome 1)00,000 
volumes, lho collection in nnlm-al liistmy oT the 
Peabody Museum, the TiuinhulL paintings of 
the Ameiinan Revolution and the Jarves Italian 
Mastoia of tho School of tho Fine Ails Tim 
university gymnasium, the athletic fields and 
boathouse, the infinnary, the dining hall 
(with accommodations lor 1000 students), the 
cliuiah of the university, the endowed university 
lectures, tho university concerts, cto,, arc open 
to members of all departments or tho imiveisity 
The faculty m 1011-1012 numbered 521 mm- 
beisj the student enrollment in tlm same year 
was 322D, JO. R E. 

See Coiit.nau, Amciucan; (Jollwih Grau- 

UAT138, PnOPHSHlONAIi DniTUUMJl'lOW oi*; 
UnIVFILHITV GlUDUATES, PllOFKHHIONAL DlH- 
t iu mm on op 

Reforonecs' — 

Dk^tbii, F. 11. p Sketch of the Ilisloty of Yale University, 
(New Ynrk, 1HH7 ) 

Yule /Jioyra/j/ifcj and ^Dmn/s, 0 volfl. (Nuyv York, 
1SH5-1WI2,) 
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TTivohlbV, IV. L, Yale College • A Sketch of i/a History, 
(New York, 1870.) 

cjLoggoN, E E. Great American vmveraihca, (Now 
York, 1010) 

Smith, C II. HistoTy o I Yftlo University In Uni- 
I'cMiViEfl and their Sans, Vol 1, pu 221-430. (Bos¬ 
ton, 1B0D ) 

StbIHRH, B, C, History of Education ia Connecticut 
U El Bur. Educ , Circ. of Inform, 1803, Pi 2, 


pp 117—2 JO. 

Welch, 1/ S, »ucl Camt, IV. Yale, her Camp ns, 
ClasarooiM'S, and Athlehca (Boston, 1000 ) 

YANKTON COLLEGE, YANKTON. 
SD —A coeducational institution founded 
m 1881 under Iho auspices of the Con¬ 
gregational Church, beginning actual work 
of matruction Oct, 4, 1802. The umteual 
equipment consists of n. campus of twonty-fivo 
acres, upon which aro locnLcd seven buildings: 
also an athletic park of five acica The total 
value of the equipment is about §200,000 
The endowment amounts to nearly 5350,000, 
of which about 5150,000 is at present non- 
pioductivo The faculty numbers twenty- 
three persons. The total attendance in nil 
deparLmenLs for the college year is about 350, 
of whom 100 belong to the college proper 
In addiLion to the logulnr college work, the fal¬ 
lowing subsidiary departments are maintained, 
an academy; auminci achool, normal, music, ait. 
and elocution schools. The completion of a full 
four years* high school course is n prerequisite for 
admission, and the completion oT 120 flomester 
hours of work is necessary for gmdualion. Tlio 
D. A. degiGO is given. W. J. McM. 


YARD DUTY. — Tho supervision of Lho 
pupils' activiliea on the school grounds dunng 
the perioda of recrcaLion is Lonnod yard duty. 
Such oveiHight exleiulB ovci tho Limo allotted 
far play and iccreaLion before achool, at noon, 
and during tho morning and nrteinoon re¬ 
cesses Aa thcicaio usually two playgrounds 
or school yards, ono for boys and another for 
girls, toftclteis uro assigned by turn to cnoh, 
aomeLimes foi a specific day in the week, some¬ 
times for ft whole week or oLher longer period. 
The number of teachers resigned to yaul duty 
haa distinctly dccieased as the ideas of fico 
play and aclf-govcrnmcnt have gained recogni¬ 
tion among teachers. Supervision of Lhc chil¬ 
dren'll play uclivilica is constantly becoming 
less rigid, tho presence of the teacher being 
maintained laiRcly for emergencies. II. a 
Sec School Management; Playcihounds 


YONGE, CHARLOTTE. — See Women, 
Education of. 


YORK COLLEGE, YORK, NEB. — A 
coeducational institution founded in 1800. 
The following departments are maintained: 
college, academy, normal, music, ora Lory, com¬ 
merce. Thecntiancc require meats arc based on 
the work of a standard high school. The college 
grants the degreo of lb A, The enrollment of 
collegiate students in 1011-1012 wna ninety aix. 
The laaulLy consists of twonty-ono members. 


YORK SCHOOL —The grammar floliool 
of Lhc Cnthdral Church of St Peter of York, 
commonly called St. Peter's School, is ono 
of tho moat ancient schools of England, third 
or fomfch oldest in foundation, and with a 
longer and mole continuous hisLory than 
perhaps any other school. Wo may infer 
from a re faience of Bede to tho song Bchool- 
mufitei (mapisfer ecclesiastics canlionis ) about 
033 that there was a grammar school as well 
At all events about the year 705 we have n talc 
prcBcrvcd m Bede told him by Henbald. nftci- 
wards abbot of Tynemouth, how as a boy ho 
had been one of tho bishop's clerks and eent to 
the grammiu school and the song school, and 
how they lodo out together with the bishop 
and lay boys among them. However, tho 
fame of York School is due, nob to Bede, but 
to Alenin's [q, a.) poem On the Bishops and 
Bauds of the Church of York , written when 
Alciun was its matter After saying that 
Archbishop Egbert {q u) was an admirable 
teacher as well as bishop, he cnltugcs on the 
deeds of lus own master, the wise Albert 
(qv) or Ethclbort, who succeeded him 
Educated under Egbert in York School, ho 
was, when quite young (i.c about 750), made 
advocate of tho clergy ami at the same tune 
schoolmastci in Lhc city. The ciiTiiculmn of 
Ilia school w«b cncyclopredio, and coveied fcho 
wliolo ground from the giammnr school to the 
theological faculty of the later imiYeifiitica. 
A catalogue of tho chief books ill the school or 
church library is given and shows that the 
curriculum wriH no empty boast, but that it 
was founded on ical authors. As was natural 
when Latin was m cilect still a living tongue, 
the classical authors nic overshadowed by tho 
CliriBLian Latins Still they includci Aiistotle, 
Cicero, Vergil, Statius, Lucian; preceded by 
tho schoolmaster poets: Juvencus, who turned 
the gospels into Latin verso, c 330, Scdulius, 
with his Hasten Song, c 460; Prosper of Aqui- 
tama, c. 420; Artitor, c 550, who versified the 
Acts of the Apostles, and Veil antniB For Lun a bus, 
the friend of Gregory of Tours. Gi ammarmns 
were m full foicc, especially Piiscian ami 
Dona bus (qqv). When Albeit retired lie 
separated the ai chbishopric fiom the school¬ 
man torsh ip, giving the bchool to Alciun linn- 
self about the year 77G In 79G he advised 
Archbishop Eanlmld XI, a former pupil, to 
separate the grammar, song, and writing 
schools, and put each unclci a separate master 
in orclei to avoid idleness nml waste of time. 
The Yoik binary seems to have been valuable, 
foi Alcuin ill ono of his last loiters writ Leu 
from the abbey of Tours asks for some books 
Lo be sent to him, " Limb he might spread the 
Hweel savour of England on the banks of the 
Loire " and between 840 and 864 the abbot of 
Ferricrcs wiolc Lo boirciw books of Jeiomc and 
Bcclo, and Quintilian's Institutes of Oratory, 
to be copied. This is curious, as the discovery 
of a whole Quintilian by Poggio at St. Gall in 
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1410 wns one of the groat events of the Italian 
llcnaissanco (a.ia) mid Iia.cl a potent in/liionac 
on bdIiooI dovDlopmcnt. 

In the dark days of the Danish, and Nor¬ 
wegian invasions, the school disappears from 
history, but there ia no reason to suppose that 
it disappeared in fact. The History of Hugh 
the Chanter or Precentor of Yoik, wiittcn 
before 1128, tells us that the first Norman 
Archbishop found Hie church deserted by all 
the canons but three (out of acven) and half 
in nnrm, owing to tViu Conqueror^ r| Wwiying 
of bho North.” Ho at first organised them on 
the quasi-monastic model of the Rule of 
Chrodegang of Metz under a proves L, with a 
common dormitory and refectory, instead of 
separate houses, and a schoolmaster (magisler 
scofarum) was reestablished also. The school¬ 
master is referred to in several documents of 
this century. Already when the statutes of 
the cathedral were first written down and 
codified in 1307 it was found that the chan¬ 
cellor was bound to appoint as master a 
" regent in arts," i.c. an M A, of one of the 
universities, actually engaged in teaching, and 
according to the u ancient custom ” ho was to 
hold only for thico years, and not more, except 
by spccinl favor for foui years, When tho 
cathedral was rebuilt m 1287, on a more exten¬ 
sive Beale than before mid els it now Blands, the 
school house was swallowed up in the new 
building, and the dean and chapter by an -ardi- 
nanco gave the prebendary of Donington's 
house for a sehoolhousc in its plaeo. The 
ohnptor looked sharply artor the olirmccllor 
to see blint lie duly maintained the grammar 
school, as in 1344 in the ease oT bho non¬ 
resident and pluralist chancellor, Master 
William of Abbcrwiok, a fanner fellow of Mct- 
ton College, and Dean of Auckland, who neg- 
Lao ted to appoint o. master During the 
vacancy of tho chancellorship in 1340, owing 
to the black death, tho clmptoi appointed a 
deputy schoohnaster to fill the office. In 1309 
bho effects of the black death (g.n.) wcio such 
that there was great difficulty in finding an 
M A to fill the office of schoolmaster on the 
old terms of n three or five years' tenure Tho 
olmptei‘| therefore, confirmed the chancellor's 
action m appointing Muster John of York 
M. A to hold for lifo That tlioie wag no lack 
of boys in the school at this tune appears from 
the will in 13(19 of Richard Bekynghain, an 
advoento of the Court of York, no doubt an 
" Old Boy,” giving 2d apiece to sixty poor 
dorks of tho grammar school, of good conduct, 
to bo named on a roll of the schoolmaster, to 
sing tho Psalter after hlfl funcrnl Tor Ilia soul 
As sixty were to Bo selected for poverty and 
good behavior tho whole school must have 
been considerably lamer m number. In 137G, 
howavor, bho chancel lor had to invoke Lho 
thunders of the church against a certain 
Nicholas of Tqrriby, who without liconac was 
keeping a grammar sohoo! in York Lo the preju¬ 


dice of MaBtor John of York and lho pernioioua 
pxamplo and scandal of many, Derriby was 
inliibitcd from keeping school on pain of ex¬ 
communication. (Sec TEAcHBns, Licensing 
of.) From 1420 to 1472 there were m succes¬ 
sion threo giammar school inns Lera, and a || 
three of them wore, contrary to the UBual notion 
aa to suali things, inanicd men. In 1480 a 
non-resident chancellor, Thomas Chandler 
ex-Warden of Winchester Colloge, Chancellor 
of Oxfoul University, and Dean ofriorcrord, np- 
pc.ikYrt.cd a mwatw fo? tile, wtic held oflite \ 0T 
twenty years. The Valor Ecclcsiasticus of 
1535 rave ala to ua UulL aa in tho. day a of 
Alcuin, bo in lho days of lloniy VIII, tho school 
waa lmgcly a bom ding school, the Abboy of 
St Mary's, about 200 yards fiom the minster, 
rmunbaining ,r a mansion called Conclave 
ulins the Clec^ by tho outer gale of the moims- 
Iciy,' 1 in winch" fifty poor scholars who at¬ 
tended the grammar school of the metropolitan 
church of York” were boarded and main¬ 
tained under a poverner or bailiff at the monks' 
expense, the abbot being liable for six, the 
prioi for two, and each of tho twenty-two 
senior monks for one, while the other twenty, 
presumably of a pooior aoit, wcio kept on the 
broken meats of the convent. This ib snid 
to be according to ancient foundation of the 
monastery by the progenitors of Henry VIII, 
the monastery being attributed to IVillinin 
lluCuB. Yorkj being a ccciilar cathedral, re¬ 
mained unaffected by the dissolution of 
monasteries, except nppmenlly for the loss of 
tho conclave or chamber . It wna no doubt to 
supply iLa place that on March 14, 1557, the 
ahaptcr obtained from Cardinal Pole the an¬ 
nexation to ” lha chapter table 11 of Cl hospital 
known from the place in which it stood ns the 
Hoisefair Hospital, foundod about 1318 for 
''chaplains old and alak and uo longer able 
to perform divine service/ 1 There worn llicii 
no chaplains in the hospital anti the master 
pocketed the whole income. Following the 
example of St. John's Hospital, Cambridge, 
It was now suppi eased and conveyed to flic 
chapLer in bust Tor the school, Dy deed of 
April 30, 1557, the chapter accordingly pur¬ 
posed, in order that ,f with the Bivord of the 
spirit, that is tho word of God, in the church 
militant, shepherds may be able to put to 
(light ( the rapacious wolves, that ia devilish 
men ill understanding the Catholic faith, 11 to 
found a grammar school of fifty boys in Llic 
hospital. The three patrons of tho hospital 
wore to be allowed to appoint a certain num¬ 
ber of the boys " to be frolio taughl tlinyrc 
grammar and to havo their meat, drink nnd all 
Bujlklcnt education frolic/* Tho Bohooi was 
evidently intended to bo on tho model of the 
oaUvuluil grammar rcUqoIb oT Henry VUI'ft 
foundation, like Wcb tin ins ter (q, ir) Tt ia Lo 
bo reared llic woIvcb were not driven away, ftfl 
tho fiidt absolute evidence of tho school being 
moved to tho hospital ia in 1575, when tho then 
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Proteat ant chapter appointed a master fl on improvements in and additions to the bmld- 
thc lawful removal, for a cause not stated, mgs and site have been effected sinco the 
of the forinci master * of the Free School in scheme, The competition is severe There 
the Horscfair near the city of Yoilc/’ the is Archbishop Holgato's school in York, one of 
hospital being then outside the city walls, three free schools which competes for day- 
t ho ugh now in n crowded part of the city, boyg in Yorkshire, founded ty that atch- 
IIow long, iF over, boardeia were maintained bishop as one of the first-fruits of the Reforma- 
doea not appear Tho wholo endowment was tion There arc many revived grammar 
only worth £33 13s, 4d, a year. The pations' schools on a large scale in the country, which 
right waa bought up in 1585 to 1580, Tho like Sedbergh and Giggleswick have far larger 
hospital was claimed in 1621 as having properly playing fields, with country ail and beauty of 
boon confiscated to the Crown under the scenery to compete for boarders, Nevertlie- 
Chantrics Act and tho chaptar then obtained less, this ancient school holds its own, Under 
a now charter. From Lhcit time tit all events the Rev. Canon E, C, Owen, appointed in 
the school wng not a boarding school. When 1000, and six assistant masters, there are 146 
deans and chapters were abolished during the boys in the school, 54 of whom are boarders in 
Commonwealth, n special ordinance was mtula two houses The tuition fees are 12 to 18 
by Parliament, confirmed by the Protcctoi guineas a year, and the boarding feeB 36 to 50 
Cromwell, for the preservation of " the guineas lb still contributes a considerable 
Mmater of York and the school called Peter's quota of pupils to the universities, and, as in 
School ” tne days of Albert and Alcuin, is still recog- 

Littlo scorns to ba known or knowable about niacd as ono of the gicat schools of England, 
the school after Hub, The appointments of A F L, 

masters wore icgularly made by the ohaptcr Reference: — 

after tile Restoration In 1730 the school was Our Oldes t Public School f’or^MZi/iietH’ew.NoveiHfcer, 

held in tho dimmed St. Andicw’s Church, at 1BD2 
the south of tho minster, tho hospital being 

found too small A century Intel, in 1833, it YOUMANS, EDWARD LIVINGSTON 
waa removed to now buildings on tho site of (1821-1887), — Scientist, born at Coeynians. 
tho Old Deaneiy on Lho south Bide of tho N,Y , and educated in the common schools of 
minster yard. In 1844 it again removed to Saratoga Co , whither his parents had moved, 
what wns then a rural site in Clifton, more At tho age of seventeen he became almost 
than half a mile to tho west of the minster, blind through ophthalmia, moved to Now 
to tho buildings of a proprietary school for Yoik to bo oared for, and settled there. In 
ycoinon and others, which had failed, with spite of his malady lie devoted himself with 
about four ncies of ground. This enabled it the help of Ins sister to scientific Bfcuchofl. 
again to become a boarding school and as Ho studied chemistry and physics, and Inter 
such it mot with fair success, many people of medicine, and became an M D. of the Unl- 
good standing in Yorkshire, particularly tho veraity of Vermont. In 1852 he began to 
clergy who could not afford tho " Great feature on scientific subjects, aiming to pgpu- 
Public School n foes, sending their sons. In larize the most rcconb theories in the field, 
1653 it numbered 138] in 1800, 100, of whom With tho same end in view he arranged for 
105 were boardors; ill 1881. 1G3, of whom 60 the sale and republieation of scientific books 
were boarders, On July 18, 1808, a schomo by foreign authors, especially those of Herbert 
was mado under the Endowed Schools Aats Spencer.. In 1871 lie planned the Interna - 
which released tho school from tho exclusive tional Scientific iSeries, and in 1872 began tho 
government of tho dean and ohaptcr, nnd publication of tho Popular ^Science Monthly. 
placed it under a body of twelve governors, Youmans waa tho author of several books, 
in which they arc represented by the dean ana including: The Chemical Allas (1864), an 
four representatives, whilo the Archbishop extension of an earlier work in which the laws 
lias two, and the councils of the city and of of chemical soience are given in colored dia- 
tho three ridings of York and of the York- grams; Handbook of Household Science (1867); 
shire College at Leeds one each. The endow- The Con elation and Conservation of Forces 
mcnl was then found to hnvo riBen in value (1964) j and The Cullura demanded by Modern 
to about £1500, and would have been muoh Life (1SG8), a compilation of essays by diffcr- 
larger if tho chapter had nob made in the last p 1 ^ authors on the clann of sciences to a place 
contury an exchange of lands between the in a Jiboral education. The last book included 
school nnd tho chap ter, in whiah tho former an introduction and an essay on the Scien- 
got so mo outlying agricultural land and gnvo tific study of Human Nature. 
up some lands by lho old Ilorsorair site, winch t 4 . 

in n few years became highly valuable budding YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
land Tho school was etill weighted with a TION, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF — 
largo part of tho dobt incurred in the purohaso History, — Founded in 1844 in England, the 
of now buildings sixty years before, no sinking Y M, C, A, was begun with the sole idea 
fund having been established. Considerable of benefiting mon spiritually, But in De- 
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comber, 18*15, the London Association rc- fts related to manufacture and to industry, 
parted the beginning of the Exeter Halt cdu- A Bystem of international examinations, with 
national Iodines, winch became famous and Lwonty national authorities as examiners, was 
continued twenty-oneyeaia, also tlic formation inaugurated, which improved the character 
of mutual inipiovcmcnt or literal y societies, of the woik done and incieased tho respect 
In 1819 reading 100111 s and library work began. and suppoit of tho public, 

Glass work was not organized until after Lho Fiom 1000 to daLc is tho period of expansion 
ABSocintion movement sLmleil in America and extension. Spring terms arc added to tho 
m 1851 at Montieal and Boston. winter work, day work becomes more piomi- 

Fiom 13f)lj foi a period of fifteen years there nent ng an expansion of the evening work, 
was vci 7 hide educational work in any Asaocia- summer schools for boy a avo orgnmzod, special 
tian in Noilli America. A few Associations, comsos as automobile, accountancy t art and 
like Boston, Montreal, New York, and aLliers, dccoiutioii, salesmanship, advertising, real 
conducted leading rooms, some library work, estate, insurance, fruit ciillmc and many othcia 
a few lectures, and occasionally a literary aa they arc found to meet the present-day needs 
society Apparently only a small portion of of men arc started Work outride of the build- 
thc interest in helping men educationally was mg begins to glow lapidly. Much interest 
evident in the Association until thirty-five is taken in new forms of mduatiinl and vocn- 
ycara or moio aftoi its planting on Noilh tioiial training, m iign culture, in gardening, 
American soil, or until nftei the first gcneiatian in live stock, in poultry raising, and scores of 
of its founders and promotcia had passed the newer vocations 

away Them have been inferences Llrnt dur- Purpose and Principles —The Association 
mg these caily years the zeal of the American has for its object the development of all-round 
leadeis Tor tho religious wink, together with Christian manhood and boyhood; to help 
the fear tlmt the so-called secular featuies men and boys help themselves; to inspire 
might choko oi dcsLioy the loligioua, was them to lnghei ideals of life and service, to 
sa pronounced that they not only did not on- acquaint Lhoin with and help them wisely to 
comage educational walk, but bc email to seek develop then own capabilities; to increase 
eveiy opportunity to oppose and discouingc it habits of industry and thrift: and to prepare 
under Association auspices them to render more easily, willingly, nml oiTcc- 

From ISOfl to 1680 the work was rcgaidod Lively the highest typo of industrial, Bocial. 
ns a aide issue of the Association, and left to and Christian set vice. Il encourage^ jirul 
take caro of itself, While iL wns generally strengthens all oLhci good forma of educational 
opposed and discoui age cl, yet moie of the work effort; improves citizenship, commerce, ftiid 
wng tolciaied, and some class woik was organ- tindo tluough appropriate facilities offered 
lzcd in addition to Lho othci fen Linos, but these at nny hour of tho day or nighL; and places 
classes were almost wholly confined to tho dead emphasis upon Christian characLrr-building 
languages, ami largely limited to divinity as fundamental. It is tho Church at work 
students among men and boys for tho making or men, 

From 1890 Lo 1893 some effort wns made to not inonoy; for developing successful lives, 
encourage the work A new conception began nol lor the mere making of a living; Tot cul- 
to develop which icahzcd that the Association twitting and promoting ftllniiHiii, not Hellish 
stood foi the development of the entire man. commercialism. Tho Association is not bound 
— spiritually, educationally, physically, and down by ImdiLion, 1ms no so-called system to 
socially. The educational features m the hinder its flexible efforts, ami is thus less 
Association, still opposed by many, began to unwieldy than some other cducaLioiial or- 
be piomoted by a few. Practical talks wci e gfinizutions In it* c/Ioifs to aerve mon and 
introduced, educational clubs were expanded boys it is limited only by the moans at its 
m variety and novelty, class woik was do- disposal Twenty yeaia’ experience*, indicates 
vclopcd in commercial and language subjects, that the best results in tho conduct of Astfo- 
and a beginning was seen in industrial and ciation educational work in any community 
science subjects. are based oil the following principles —- 

From 1803 to 1000 the work began to be 4 (a) Its policy is fust to sLudy local condi- 

cncourngod and promoted in many local At- lions carefully, to discover the educational 
fiaciations. The International Committee, needs of men and boys, then to mature such 
tluough a new department of its sci vice, begun plans with available means as will best meet 
the general cncoui agcnient of this work such needs ( b ) It will have ample oncourage- 
PciuciplcB were studied, experience of oilier ment ov super vision nml gcwnimu support, 
educational organizations was seemed, a few Money and efficient mon thus invested yield 
local Associations employed special secretaries hugest leturns (f) It will bo adapted to 
to promote educational work, special efforL was local conditions in various features, in leaders, 
starLed among boys, and the work ns a whole in times and places of conduct. One aeciofc 
came to be lcgarderl as n vital part of the of its success is to JiL the system Lo the person 
Association movement. Increased interest rather than, nu is the caso so often in publio 
wna found in ninny forma of applied science schools, to fit tho person to ihe system. ( d ) It 
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will be adequately administered A board of 
cliicctora, committee foi co, mid amployed officers 
with conviction, nppi cciaLion, ancl lcadoiship 
aro necessary, (e) It will bo largely elective 
and flexible to meet tlic varying needs of difYei- 
ent bodies of men and boys, and conducted 
at such times and places, day or night, as nro 
moat expedient. (t) It will seek to bo more aiul 
more closely related to the present needs of com¬ 
merce and industry, at the same Lime placing 
emphasis on such cultuial training as will 
enrich and develop the lives of men and boys, 
The school, the shop, the office, and the voca¬ 
tion will como mote and more closely together, 
and this will cause new and Varied forma of 
effort and working relations between the Asso¬ 
ciation and the factory, the business and the 
vocation, for promoting appropriate educa¬ 
tional privileges. ( 0 ) It will include the best 
available talent foi teachers and leaders, many 
of whom will receive substantial salaries be¬ 
cause of the special expert nature of their 
service. The dominant spirit in such teaching, 
however, will bo altruistic rather than com¬ 
mercial (A) It will encourage and strengthen 
rather than compete with all good educational 
efforts With Us methods, purposes, sooml 
atmosphere, and variety of fenUncs, tlio Asso¬ 
ciation will be attractive to bodies of men not 
touched by other agencies, and thus will arcate 
n unique field of its own for needed sorvico, 
(i) It will olmrga small tuition fees to cover 
a poition of the coat of its principal feaLmes, 
knowing that a pci son appreciates and makes 
larger use of that in which ho invents something 
of Ida own. 0) It will Leach the dignity of 
labor, encourage Liu Kb and savings, cultivate 
appreciation for the intellectual and the more 
auundant life, help men put moio into Iho 
world bccauso the Association helps them to get 
mora out of it. 

Need for Supplementary Vocational Train¬ 
ing,— Wo aro grateful Tor, and piond of, the 
American public school system with all of its 
many and increasing educational opportunities 
and privileges, but when we discover the largo 
numbers of mon and boys who ate not yet taking 
advantage of aucli privileges, something of the 
leal need becomes apparent. We learn fi 0111 vari¬ 
ous reliable authorities, national, slate, and local, 
that over sixty pci ccn t of Llio boya have lef t school 
before the end of the grammar grade; that tho 
averngo length of a boy's schooling is lesa than six 
yenia and is taken before ho is fourteen; that 
only a small per cent of the males in the nation 
aio fitted by definite educational gaining foi 
their occupations; that opportunities for prac¬ 
tical vocational tinining in America arc very 
limited in comparison with those of aoino other 
nations; thill illiteracy, even among voters in 
America, is much greater than in several other 
countries. 

These and othor striking facts show tho need 
for a biller use of the vast wealth of American 
public school facilities, and especially for adapted 


supplementary training in vocational lines for 
men and boys who have left school. Indeed ex¬ 
perience and observation show that the need for 
such additional facilities is many times greater 
than nil kinds of constructive effort yet provided 
in Lina ducction 

Opportunity. — In view of these educational 
nccds of men and boys, and to help meet the 
vocational domands of our present-day com¬ 
plex oivilissnlioTi, there is an unparalleled 
opportunity for the service of individual men, 
of clubs, of Young Mdii'h Christian Associa¬ 
tions, of tho Chui eh, and of any other 01 ganiza- 
lion to holp provide for this'situation by in¬ 
creasing tho needed facilities for vocational 
and other forms of educational training among 
men and boys. 

As the Church thioughfche past 200 years, 
when facing educational needB, has so often 
helpfully codpcintcd with the publio sohoola 
and led in pi oviding additional ti aining 
through organizing and fostering colleges, 
technical schools, and other appropriate fea¬ 
tures, so to-day its leaders through the Young 
Men's Christian Association aro striving to 
meet some of these needs For twenty yenra 
these Associations have been steadily develop¬ 
ing practical educational features, increasing 
the number or subjects taught from 20 to 120; 
tha number of teachers from 500 to over 2600; 
the practical talks and lectures fioin400 to over 
0400; the number of Ebudenta from 12,600 to 
nearly 08,000 employed men and boys, tho 
annual expenses from 500,000 to over 3900,000, 
and the annual tuition receipts Jroin no tiling 
to about §630,000 

Scope and Nature of Work. — Many years 
of Association oxporionco in an ever-enlarging 
program of educational privileges conducted 
at all times, both inside and outside of 
Association buiUllage, to meet needs of men 
and boys, shows for 1012 the following general 
divisions of suoli privileges with their recoid in 
tho samp. 

Reading Rooms . — The Association provides 
for and oncoutagea the cnicful reading of the 
most appropriately lielx^ful periodicals and 
magazines, and such technical or trade journals 
ns may be moat appreciated locally. About 
1,000,000 men and boys daily use these features 
in 1600 different Associations 

Boohs and Libraries. — Stimulating the 
iCQdmg of good books is increasingly prac¬ 
ticed. Tho working library for study and 
research is the ccntci of educational service. 
Whore feasible, the use of all public, private, 
and traveling libraries ib encourngcd Seven 
hundred thousand good books were thus drawn 
out ancl read in the past year 

Educational Lectures. — Formal, high-grade 
lectures for mixed audiences with paid speakers 
of national reputation are promoted. Two 
thousand Bixty-sevon euoh lectures were given 

Practical Talks, — Informal, incxppnaivo 
talks given by local talent to small groups of 
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men or boys at any time or place aic promoted, 
Thorc weia 730b fluoh tnlkB attended by 410,000 
employed men and boys. 

Educational fours — Weekly or monthly 
trips to places of historical, social, industrial, 
scientific, or religious into rest me on joyed 
under competent leaders 

Educational Clubs —Many different kinds 
mo promoted for icsenrch, study, discussion, 
leading, and social ecivico; 22,007 members 
weic in 1061 such groups 

Class Lecture Series —Professional, semi- 
professional, and vocational subjects with 
experienced teachers aucl letidais, for mature 
men, conducted on the university extension 
basis with lectures, quizzes, and study, aio 
steadily itioieasing in number and efficiency, 
Over 5000 men tile majority being college men, 
pursue twenty kinds of such courses 

Educational Classes — These include com¬ 
mercial, IndusLii(il, academic, language, and 
other grammar mid lugliBchool subjects taught 
by experienced men tcacheis Each of the 120 
subjects oi courses is conducted from twenty- 
five to eighty sessions din ing the season This 
class woik, part of the educational dcpaiLinont 
with its 2607 paid tcachcis and G7.321 students, 
lfcqun'CB male, thought, time, aiul money than 
all the other distinct educational fcatuies of 
tho Association combined and is or lneicasing 
importance in supplementing public mid private 
schools, 


hibibs, and contests, etc., are hoin^ uLilijjcd to 
help men and boys aa far ns ability and tho 
means at hand permit 

Day ]Voik — A nuinbor of Associations m 
addition to their evening woik conduct regu¬ 
larly oiganizod woik in the daytime, including 
various kinds of schools, coinscs, audsubiecUfor 
males of all ngea over fourteen, In no sense is 
this dono to compete with Lhe publio oi private 
schools, but aL the repealed lcquests of pnrents 
to supplement the work of existing schools. 
Over 5400 males mo thus enrolled in the regu- 
lar Association day schools. 

Different Groups Reached, — While tho great 
majority of the work thus described ib conducted 
in city Associations, yet thoie is a growing work, 
with adapted privileges, among each of the 
following groups* (a) Railroad Associations 
have ovtsr 2800 men in definite class woik, in 
addition to the other fanilities of reading rooms, 
libraiy woik, practical talks, educational ulubs, 
etc, to correspond {b) Army and Navy 
Associations have 75D enlisted men in class 
woik, supplemented by a variety of other 
educational features, (c) Indusliial Associa¬ 
tions in niiuuifaclurmg plnnlN, colLon mills, 
lumber camps, mining companies, etc, have 
avci 3560 men u\ elm work in mUuliun to the 
othei fenturofl. ((/) County Work oi Rural 
Associations havo 1410 countiy boys and men 
in clnss work in addition to the many hundieds 
of piacLical talks, lectures, literary societies, 


NuiiliQn OF Different St□ d n nta in Association Educational. Clashed 
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Tutoring ,—In addition to the work in tho ngricultuml inptitutea, and tho like (c) Col- 
clnssromn many Associations employ ono or ored Men's Associations have 50G students in 
more tutors for single students. About 7000 class woik aside from their numerous other 
such bbudonts aie thus being aided. educational privileges, (f) Tho fSLudent Asbo- 

Edcnsion Features, — Over 130 Associations ciations in colleges and iiiii vorfliticn have about 
olTcr appiopiiatc educational privileges for men 1500 students taught by tuLoiu, in addition to 
and boys outside file Association building aa in their various educational dubs, lectures, and 
shops, offices, stores, homes, clubs, rented linlls, discussion groups under Association auspices, 
public school buildings, and other places Over (p) A small but growing work is being organized 
100,000 men and boys have been thus aided among Llic Indian Associations 

Coming Americans —Many Associations arc ( h ) Among Soya A largo and important 

teaching non-Engliah-spcaking mules in our work with over iO.OOO boys ahendy enrolled 
commercial and industrial life, to speak, to read., indefinite cl ass work is in operation, Tho 
and to write in English By helpful counsel and employed boys, who havo no largely left public 
jnopev m&Uuctmn they arc also led into naoi o schools and among whom llunro is such great 
intelligent American citizenship. Over 10,000 need for vocational training, foi in the hugest 
such loieigners thus have been taught English, single opportunity of the ANHociaLion movc- 
Vhcnfiojud Training .—Appiontica scliools, mciit. About 2000 boys, twelve to oiglilcon 
continuation schools, industrial oduenUon, years of ago, are studying jn AsflOeiatlcm (/amp 
vocational guidance, etc., aic demanding large Behoofs conducted hom two to four weeks each 
and increasing attention. The groiiL variety during tho sum inoi, TJieiO are over 2000 other 
or opportunity for civic training, Llirirt, and boys in the vacation schools conducted in tho 
b swings, Bocuvl service, visual ins true Lion, ex- city Association buildings for eight weeks 
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Each local Association has a bomd of dirpc- 
iota, selected from the best Christian busi¬ 
ness mid professional men of the commu¬ 
nity TIhb board forma several BUbflOrarallUoa, 
one each for the promotion of the various 
principal phases of Association effort. They 
employ such paid officers kb the means ivt 
then disposal permit and the demands of the 
community indicate. Of the 2000 local Asso¬ 
ciations only about 400 have an educational 
subcommittee, and Icai than 100 of these as yet 
employ special secretaries to promote appro¬ 
priate educational activities 


woik; had no special provision in buildings or 
equipment, and no tuition receipts Now 
thoic arc over 120 courses for men and boys 
industrial, trade, and vocational as well «b 
coiumeiciftl and language], and with more 
regular attendance than in public evening 
Bchoels, inci oaaingly favorable public respect 
and cooperation fioin educators; nearly bix 
tunes as many logular students, including 
biiaincfls men and collcga graduates, in addi¬ 
tion to those in the thieo It'a; it js regarded 
as a vital part of Association work instead of 
ns a side issue, with lniga mid specially dc- 


AttNQMi Cost or Armci^-tusu Warn—Aw, DePAJtrUKhrra, aft nKLUiioua, PuruQC< v EDwemoNAL, Hqcim,—ifuu Cavvfa 

or Population 


1871 . . . $ .000 _ 

1H70 .007 —« 

1681 . . 008 

1680 . . .018 i ■ 

1601 , 034 ■ - 

18DG .037 i 

1001 . . . .0-13 - m 

1000 . . . 05 f) m 

10 Q0 , . . >078 — « 

1011 , . 10*1 ■ 


The 130 educational Bccictaiica and assist- 
anta employed for such proinotivc work in 
eighty-four Associations, are from twcnly-fiva 
to fdty yeaifl of ngo f of college and university 
training, with salaries from $1200 to $3000, 
aiul have an average tenure of office of about 
five ycais 

Summary of Accomplishments, — When the 
International Committee began to encourage 
and pi omotc llua work m 1893, it wafl crude and 
superficial and tho interest was indifferent, 
Thcio wero only a low courses of study ancl 
these mostly in commercial and lnuguago 
BpbjectB and very poorly nUcndctl; only a 
handful of pooily paid teaeliciH, little oi no 
public respect, ami no encourngojnont fioin 
educators; but low students, and those largely 
in the three Il'sj it was regarded as a aide issue 
and not as a put of tho lcgulav Association 


development of educational class Tronic, 
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signed buihlingfl or sections of tho same to 
provide loom and equipment for educational 
woik, and with receipts from tuition fees 
alone to pi ovule B5 pci cent or the oxpcnacH 
of a work fifteen limes ah largo ns nineteen 
ycais ago. 

In Foreign Lands. — The relation of tho 
International Committee Lo the various Asso¬ 
ciation mlcicsls in many foreign imlions aa 
China, Japan, India, iSoulli America, Africa, 
Turkey, etc , is aucli that more and moia these 
nations me seeking and using men, methods, 
and policies fiom the experience of the North 
American Associations. While the educational 
work in such foioign Associations is compara¬ 
tively small, yet with appropriate leadeiship 
ami support it will become one of tho 
strongest elements in tho development of effi¬ 
cient Chiiatiim manhood and boyhood in such 
nations. There arc already more than a thou¬ 
sand teachers giving instruction Lo over 16,000 
students in these Associations G. 11 II, 

YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSO¬ 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF — 
The National Organization.—The national 
oigaimation of tho Young Women's Christian 
Associations (1912) ia composed of 253,400 
members in 875 Associations, having 1328 
employed officers with National Board head¬ 
quarter at 000 Lexington Avenue, Now York 
City Tina national organization was fonned 
(100G) by the union of two Connor national 
oi gun bullions Those Iwu national bodies 
wcin tho American Committee organized in 
1880 ns a national Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and tho International Uoaul of 
Women's and Yount* Women’s Christian. Asaa- 
aiaLions, organized in 1 SOI. In its turn tho 
national organization of tho Young Women’s 
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Christian Associations of the United States women in daily lire, to discover latent oapacity 
of America is a port of the World's Young and transmute it into power It uses such 
Women's Christian Association organized in means as class instruction, enrolling theicin 
1894 with headquarters at 2G George Street, 42,241 studenLs; educational clubs and study 
Hanover Squaio, London, England. groups with nn enrollment of 4337, Association 

A national convention composed of delegates libraries with 130,782 volumes; rending roomB 
from all affiliated Associations meets biennially supplied with tlio bcBfc periodic htcinture: and 
to discuss policies, to take legislative action, populai talks on subjects altecting the lnter- 
and to elect its National Board which cairica csts of women Among the typical objects 
on tha work of the Association during the for class and club work arc the following 
period intervening botween conventions This (1) to fit unprepared girls to meet stated 
National Boat'd of volunteer workers, com- requirements for schools or special training, 
posed of thirty resident mombcis and a repic- auoh as coaching for entrance to high school, 
Hcntativo from each of the field committees, college, or hospital Lraining; (2) to give help 
employs a stall of 128 secretaries and office in making up deficiencies in elementary edu- 
workers The chief executive is known qs the cation, e g, English branches and elementary 
GcncialSecictaiy. The budget or the National arithmetic; (3) to prepare for business life, 
Board for 1013 was $305,570. The work of bookkeeping, stenography, business methods; 
-the Board is divided among eight depart- (4) to prepare for trade ocoupations, c g 
mental Method, Finance, Conventions and dressmaking, millinery, costume design, art 
Confcicnees, Secretarial, Publication, Office, design, (5) to increase the earning power and 
Field Work, and Foreign. The Department efficiency of employed women, e,g English 
of Method cairics on itg work through three for stenographers, speaking voice for telephone 
committees: (1) the Student Committee which operators, housekeeping for maids; (0) to 
projects, standardizes, and supervises the 670 prepare wage-earning women to bcaomc home 
student Associations, with n membership of makers and increase the efficiency of homo 
64,691, located throughout the United States in. makers, c.g, supper class cooking courses, 
universities, colleges, academies, high schools, house decoration, home inillinory, (7) to stim- 
norinnl schools, piofessional schools, upon both ulatc the intellectual life of women in business 
public and pnvntc foundations, which have for or at leisure, e,g, current events, civics, social 
their local activities religious and social work; problems, (8) to form stnmlaids of tasto and 
(2) the small town and county committee, which give opportunity for icsfchetio self-express Lon, 
is developing and organizing work among rami c.g, choral muaio, stenciling, arts and crafts; 
committees; and (3) the City Commitioo which (0) to help girls to mako wise choice of vocn- 
through investigation, study, and experiment tion, etc , e g, occupations for women, local 
constructs and adapts plana for the work among and national, (10) to meet the specific needs 
woman living in oiticfl and towns, including work of individuals or groups, c.g parliamentary 
among immigrants, both in ports of entry and in law, social form, mnning an automobile For 
ceulcis of distribution, as well qa among industrial these classes wlieic busy women come often at 
workers and business women. The total Value of considerable sacrifice of time and also or money, 
real estate held by local city Associations (1912) the best avnilnblo teacheis arc employed In 
is estimated as $8,600,000, with an annual large Associations all of the educational work 
budget expenditure of $3,000,000 The 20S city is organized as a department with a trained 
and town Associations with a membership of educational specialist in ehargo of the work. 
105,003 arc 80 per cent self-supporting Fur- In many ways the educational work of the 
ther information conocrning Lhc work of all Young Women's Christian Association . ia 
departments can bo obtained by consulting unique in its function, as it has an opportunity 
the Year Book of the Young Women's Chris- to supplement tho work of the publio eduoa- 
tian Association^ _ the Association Monthly, tion. Only a small pQT cent of children from 
which is the official organ of the national the lower grades of our public schools evor 
organization, and other publications which may reach tho grammar and high school grades, 
be had through the Publication Department, while the economic struggle is constantly 
GOO Lexington Avenue, N.Y C. drawing ill equipped children of from fourteen 

The Educational Department of the City to sixteen into the ficiac competition of indus- 
Asaoclatlon —Tho activities of tho city trial and mercantile employment Tho de- 
Associulion arc as varied as tho needs of tho mancls arc such that the unskilled and poorly 
girls and women of whom they arc composed, trained oan find no permanent placo in tho 
tho Association endeavoring to provide for ctiali twentieth century organization In our larger 
one M whatever she needs most noxt." This cities from 50 to 70 pcr cent of tho women be- 
gives to tho Association through its physical tween the ages of sixteen and twonty are cm- 
and educational work a largo opportunity ployed outside of the homo, These figures do 
which it is lnj)iclly taking advantage of and not include tho ^irls fiom fourteen to Bixteen 
clovcloping La its utmost efficiency. Tho who arc m many instances ongnged in unskilled 
underlying aim of tho educational department labor. The public evening school docs much 
is to meet tho praobioal needs of girls and to supplement tho day school, but there aro 
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still large numbers of pmtinlly educated gula (2) minor position in a local Association where 
and women in every large community who practical experience is gained Aftci n year 
cannot or do not choose to adapt themselves to 01 moic of experience candidates may be ac- 
tfic evening school hours and program. In ccptccl al (3) the National Tiaming School 
flomo instances prescubed coin sea juc not The first and second stages in the training nrc 
sufficiently clastic to fit tho individual needs not preliminary nor pi ohationary but prepain- 
of those of adult years who havo need of cdu- teny in Llic Lniest souse of the woich 
oationnl help along the lincs^ of occupational The course of sLucly at the National Train- 
employment ar of inspiration for mental mg School is a highly specialized piofcssiomvl 
dovolopmcnt and preparation for special sciv- course, covering from one to two yoais of 
ico. It is into this lnigely unoccupied field work and includes advanced Ilililc atudy. 
Sot supplement ary ciVnciAiou thiA VYm Y o\mg history, polity, ami a Amirnflt ration of tho 
Women's Clnistian Association's educational Young Women's ChiisLian Associations, sub- 
dopnrtincnt has entered jects relative to personal oflieiojicjy, ichguma 

The work of bho physical depaitmcnt is pedagogy, social science, mul coirclnLod cmicnl 
also one of great importance and is doing movements, Students holding college de- 
much for the health ami happiness of Lhciieing grees m y also elect courses m the gmdnatcj 
generation Tluough its swimming pools, schools of Columbia Univcimty, oi at tho 
gymnasium classes, athletic ganuifl, lectures School (if Philanthropy, New York City, 
on personal hygiene, summer camps, and play- The aecretaryHlups in ClnisLmn Association 
ground activities, it is doing much town da work open up a now profession for women, 
the upbuilding of wholesome < ancl normal calling for their highest type of executive 
womanhood. Taking the physical and crlu- efficiency and to be Compared m imporlnnno 
oationnl departments together, a large work is mul requirements only with the highest posi- 
already being accomplished in the 1 calm or sup- Lions m the leaping women's colleges. For 
plomei it ary education In offering educational fmihei information consult the catalogue of 
opportunities under CliusUcm influences ac- the National Training School, which may be 
cording to local conditions; in relating tho had upon application to tho Scciolarial'Do- 
work provided to tho physical, economic, and pnrlnunit of the National Hoard, 000 Loving- 
social environment 0 f the young women Lon Avenue, N-Y.C, 13, 11. lb and II, L, T. 
leached; in aiding them in thou preparation 

for waga earning on a sclf-icspccting basis, YOUTH —Hce AnonuscENcia, Grow Tin 
the Young Women's Christian Association 

ia endeavoring to further tho social teachings ZENO (c 3d0-c, 250 d.c,).— A native of 
of Christ through actual service, Moreover, Citium in Cymus and the fuundei of Stoicism, 
the educational department aims to open a lie is fluid to nave come to Alliens by accident, 
channel of connection between all educational being shipwrecked at the Pirtcus There ho 
agencies of the city, such ns schools, libimics. happened at n bookstall to come upon tho 
art gallciics, lecture courses, and other local Memorabilia of Xenophon, which aroused in 
TCBources, ami to put the intellectual wealth him an cntlmaiaam for philosophy, Ho wub 
of tho community at tho aervico of all young directed by the bookseller to Crates the Cynic, 
women, ^ ^ whoso disciple he became. While accepting 

In its educational outreach tho Notional the fundamental doctrines oT the Cynics ho 
Board includes the whole Association field, was lepcllcd by their cruda interpretation of 
It BerveS the Held by the maintenance of an tl\civ motto " conformity with untrue," ami 
efficient bureau of information on nil emient nRci studying under the Meganans and 
activities of local Associations by the prppaia- Plntomsts, ho opened n school at Lius famous 
Lion of lcconimendcil courses and setting of £ioa Poikile, (.See Stoics.) lie was highly 
standards, by tho testing of mobliods and bonded by the Athenians and is said to haves 
making significant icsults availably to all, been given ci public funeral at Ui& death, 
and by direct assistance in putting well- C, p 1 l, 

defined ideate and plans into operation, References: — 

The National Training School,- — The Na- Pioounib Laertius (VU), 

tional Board through its Sacictanal Depart- Peaiison, A C , Ed. Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthca 

went has devised anti established a training Soli Bkhcb, 

system for Association-employed oliicers, 

This system is divided into three singes, ZENODORUS.— See Geometry. 

(1) work in preparatory training centers — 

usually located at the field hcndqiuu tcra ZILIER, TUISKON (1S17'1RB2).—One 

— where properly qualified colicgo gmcluatrs of the most iinpoitant repreaenlativon of Ifor- 
nro accepted for a tlucc months’ course! of bar Linn pedagogy, was bom at Wasungen, 
lcctuics and praotical work. Examinations near Moiningon, wlicro Jhh father was prisloi 

arc conducted from the national headquarters, After graduating fiom tho Meiningen gyirma- 

tho successful candidates becoming eligible slum, Jio attended the University of Leipzig, 
to enter the second stage of binining; namely, studying philology under GoLtfned Ilcnnann 
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(q,v ) and philosophy under the Horbartiana 
Drobisch and Hartenstcin Ho commenced 
to lecture at Leipzig in 1853, opened his peda¬ 
gogical seminary in 1862, and was appointed 
aa " profeasoi cxtraorclmanuH" in 1804, In 
1800 lie rounded the " Association for Scien¬ 
tific Pedagogy " ( Vercin /dr wi&sen&chaflhche 
Ptldagogik) , which fonncd a center for the 
adherents of Ilerbartian pedagogy in Germany 
lie died after a painful illness in 1882 

Zillcr'a contributions to pedagogy me veiy 
great, consisting in the further development 
of Herbaria ulcus and their application to tho 
public school With Ilorlmi t he emphasizes 
the moral end of ediicatimi and demands Llmt, 
in order to form a strong chaiacter, the difTci- 
ent pints of the comae of study must be closely 
associated and unified; history and religion 
forming the core around which all other sub¬ 
jects arc to be grouped This is his theory of 
"concentration" (q.v.). Thcinateiial of instruc¬ 
tion, fni bhorinoic, should bo arranged in a 
progressive senes, adapted to the psychologi¬ 
cal development of the individual, which, in 
Lui n, coircfaponcla to the steps by which the 
race has ascended from pninitivc life to a 
state of civilization. (See Cultuiie Epoch 
Tiibohy ) This idea, while by no means 
original with Ziilcr, was by him for the first 
tune applied to the- making of a course of study 
Toi the elementary school. In the piacltco 
school which wus connected with his pedagogi¬ 
cal seminary, the curriculum for each of the 
eight school years mu? bu9cd on n tliought- 
wholo, which was supposed to represent that 
alago of development in the lnstoiy of mankind 
which was pm ailed to the stage which the 
pupil luid reached in ius own development. 
This mntennl was airanged in two i elated 
aeries, one taken from biblical and tho oilier 
from Gciman history. Although his scheme 
of conconli alien was too ai lificial and too much 
determined by the peculuu conditions of tho 
German school, Zdlcr nevertheless deserves 
great credit foi having made tho lust atLempL 
at solving as a whole the pi obiern of the ele¬ 
mentary couisc of study, and for allowing in 
detail how every pint of the instruction may 
be made to conliibulc to the Lwiining of chai- 
aclcr, the real end of cdiicaUon. 

The most important of filler's works are 
Euikituno in die allgemcmc Pdilogogil {In¬ 
troduction to General Pedagogy, 1850), Giund- 
legitng z\tr Lehre votn crziehendcn Untcrricht 
(Foundations of the Doctnne of Educative In¬ 
struction, 1805), and Allgemcme Pddagogik 
{General Pedagogy, 1880). F. M. 

See CuLTunu Epoch; If eudaiit. 

ZOOLOGY —That division of biologiaal 
science llmt deals with the phenomena of 
animal life It picmmls these phenomena 
in so many aspects that it appeals to a wide 
range of inlcTosta It has practical bearings 
for tho medical man, the agriculturist, the 


breeder, tho economic zoologist, and it possesses 
deep mental interest for the philosopher and 
thinker. To fix its place, we muBt remember 
that one of the most striking developments 
or human learning of tho past half century 
hua been the great extension of the knowledge 
of organic lmtmc and tho new interpretations 
that have resulted, Zoology ia the central 
subject of this advance, and it 1ms como about 
that this science embodies our interpretation 
or nature as related Lo animal life and to man. 
Thus zoology has become a subject of great 
human interest, and it is clucfiy owing to this 
encumstance that it occupies a prominent 
place in the program of sLudies of colleges and 
universities, and is of inorcaaing importance in 
general education. There is, nevertheless, 
great vagueness among intelligent people 
regarding the nature of zoological study. 
Knowledge is little disseminated regarding 
its scope, its aims and purposes, its achieve¬ 
ments, the epooha of its development, and the 
kind of work that is being earned on at tho 
present tune Even the names of its notable 
men are little known. In popular estimation 
zoology is a subject that deals primarily with 
the naming and systematic arrangement of 
animals. This conception completely mis¬ 
represents Lhc spirit of zoology as well aa fclio 
contwbulions to knowledge of ita cliiof repre¬ 
sentatives. The leading lines of observation 
arc the atiuctiirc, development, and physiology 
of animals, their past history, their habits, 
distribution, and relation to their surroundings, 
their mental poweis and behavior, experiments 
on heredity, evolution, etc 

It will be the aim of this article to givo in 
outline the more goneial aspects of zoology, 
While for an analysis of the animal kingdom 
with illustrations of types, it will be necessary 
to consult textbooks and manuals. The 
better textbooks and general writings on zo¬ 
ology arc indicated in tho bibliographical list 
at the end of the article, 

Study of Animal Types. — Tho most striking 
general feature of an animal is that it has 
not arisen independently but exhibits a 
genetic connection with other members of 
the animal kingdom. Its ancestry ia closely 
intermingled with that of other animals, and, 
ns a result, the structure and development 
of animals present close similarities, Thus, 
the study of a few forms of the different 
natural groups, with an analysis of their 2ifo 
history and then general relations, may servo 
Lo open up Lhc whole field of zoology, This 
Huxley dicl with the use of a single animal 
in Ilia famous Introduction to Zoaloyij , based 
upon the study of the crayfish in all its essen¬ 
tial relations to the other animals and to nature 
at large IIow to avoid having the study of 
a few types lead merely to the aoaumulation 
of unrelated fragments of knowledge, ia a 
matter of capital importance, since this has 
been the result of tins method in .so many 
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schools and colleges The link that ia In eking 
is attention to what we may call the back¬ 
ground of zoology, —information about the con¬ 
ditions under winch the subjeot developed, —- 
live nature of the work, of the men who made da 
advance possible, and an oidcrly, though brief, 
aacounfc of the steps in its development. 

Historical. — As in human affairs present con¬ 
ditions can be understood only by reference Lo 
precedent eondilions, so in zoology, a biief sketch 
of its rise is essential to an intelligent compre¬ 
hension of the subject. It is not necessary to 
attempt to picture the crude beginnings of tho 
observation of animated nature, and the dawn¬ 
ing of ideas rclatiyo to animals and plan Is. 
Pact and fable were accumulated, and molded 
into the natural history of the nation tg, which 
reached its highest development m Arietotlo. 
Ha wrote and lectured on the history of nrn- 
mala (Historia Ammalium) as an independent 
subject, and in his scheme ho subordinated 
the ideas of classification to his observations 
on structuio (Do Farlibus) and development 
(Be Gcncrafionc). IIo made extensive studies 
of life histories and recorded many facts that 
WGre rediscovered only in tho nineteenth 
conlury. 

The notable development of science among 
the Greeks depended largely upon their 
method of inquiry, the direct observation of 
nature, and the application of reason to the 
data thug gathered. But aftci the ovei throw 
of ancient civilization, tliG conditions qE mental 
life were so altered that tlicro camo about an 
arrest of inquiry that bred ignorance and led 
to tho daclino of science. All independent 
observation ceased. Among the olhci things 
t Jig world-shunning spirit of early Christians 
promoted a spirit that wn9 hosLile to free in- 
quiiy into natural phenomena, and the obser¬ 
vation of nature caino to ho looked on as 
prompted bv impious curiosity, Tho dilu¬ 
tion of intclloolunl life wna assumed by tho 
theologians, who wcic chiefly interested in 
the contemplation of the spiritual and of tha 
HupoiiiaUiTal, Without the enlightenment of 
observation and experiment, mystical ex¬ 
planations weio invented for the natural 
phenomena, and ignoiancc and superstition 
were engendered. To question these mystical 
doctrines was to invite theological persecution, 
so that zoology with the other sciences lan¬ 
guished 

A bo-iren period of intellectual life followed 
Nearly nineteen centuries after Anatolic, 
the dawning of tho llenaissance brought 
onco more the indispensable conditions foi the 
progress of scioiHifie learning As Lhc decline 
in science had been largely due to the sub¬ 
stitution of authority for investigation as 
the method for ascertaining truth, so tho re¬ 
vival, so far aa zoology wns concerned, was a 
return to the observation oT nnUirc, This 
new movement was a revolt of the intellect 
against existing conditions In it was in¬ 


volved not only tho progress of zocJlogy but 
all the benefits that have ncciued from the 
development of modem science. Vcaaliua, by 
placing moipliological study on a new plane, 
Btnnds closest related Lo zoology. Hia great 
illustrated work on the atiuclmo of the human 
body (1543), baaed entirely on observation, 
not only lcsLorcd anatomy but also laid the 
foundation for tho structural studies of animata. 

Aftci tho lisa of tho llcnaidmncc, AnsLotle 
Was translated, and small independent ad- 
vancca were made by various writeia ns 
WoLLon (1552), Jonalon (1540-1553), and 
Aldrovandi (1590-1000). The most important 
zoological work between Aristotle and John 
Hay, the immediate predecessor of Linnama, 
wag that of Lhc Swiss, Conrad Gesnor (1510- 
15G5), Ilis Historia Animahum ig a volu¬ 
minous publication, four volumes appearing 
betwcon 1551 and 155(3, and a fifth ill 1587, 
twenty-twq years afLer lus death In some 
editions it con tains 4500 folio pages and nearly 
1000 illustrations Tho description a are m 
several parts of his woik alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged, for convenience of reference, aim thus 
closely related animals arc often widely sepa¬ 
rated. 

Passing over the seventeenth century, in 
which Malpighi (1028-1G94), Swai inner ilamm 
(1G37-1C.8Q), and Leeuwenhoek (1032-1723) 
made gical advances in independent observa¬ 
tion, investigated insects and other simple 
animals, and. produced valuable works on tho 
minute structure and on embryology, we coino 
to Lituunua (1707-1778) with whom system¬ 
atic zodlogy may bo saul to have begun Tho 
service of Liniimufl to natural history wns 
unique, IIo intioduccd clnrity and system, 
The largo niunbci of animals and plants, ever 
increasing through tho collodions of travelers 
and naturalists, were in a confused slate, 
They weio known by local names ill different 
sections of the flame country mid wero differ¬ 
ently designated in various languages. Ily 
adopting Latin aa a uniform medium ho 
elaborated a gyBlein of naming every produc¬ 
tion of nature in two words, a generic and a 
spccihe name, aa Fehs domcsticala and Cain's 
familians This was adopted throughout the 
world and t thus, by a happy stroko ho gave to 
natural science a common language. The in¬ 
fluence of tins may be realized when we re¬ 
member Lhat to-day naturalists of all counUjcs 
use identical names for the sumo animals and 
plants. lie nlao simplified the problem of 
identification by giving terse descrip lions, 
involving only the salient points by which 
animals and plants may be recognized. Ilia 
publication, tha Sy ulema Naturae , winch passed 
tJirough twelve editioua (first edition 1735), 
is by no means a Ueatiae on oiaanwalien in 
animals and plants, but a methodically ar¬ 
ranged catalogue with brief descriptions and 
llioir now names Tho fiyslcma embraces 
also a consideration of minerals. Thus Lin- 
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nroua is tho founder of tho nomonoltvlurc of 
natural hralory, and by common consent, 
zoologist nacopt ns Iho H Ur Ling point for 
zoological imincB the tenth cclUion of tha 
Syslcma published in 1758. The botanists 
frorfuently ubg ah a base lino Tor namoB bis 
Species rianiaritm of 1753. While Linmeua 
mado a lasting impression, ho gave to natural 
hiatoiy a oiio-Bidccl development. Ills follow¬ 
ers were chiefly collectors and classifiers, who 
by in ter min able BpccicB-mahing brought zool¬ 
ogy into disrepute, from whioh iL wan readied 
by Cuvier ami others. LimuetiH also clo/med 
aprcicH. which centered attention on Iho dia- 
linguiniunR eharnctors of aninmla, and paved 
Uio way for Lhu consideration of Iho origin 
of Lhc species that became so significant, under 
Darwin, in Llic nineteenth century Ho was 
preceded by John Ilay (1028-1705), wlio was 
the brat to introduce into natural history an 
exact conception or species. 

The influence of Cuvier (1707-1832) was 
dominant in zoology in tlio caily years of tlio 
nineteenth century. Tins Fronoli zoologist 
and legislator allowed a zeal for tlio atudy of 
animal, b true turn, and founded comparative 
anatomy and vortobrato paleontology lie 
divided tho animal kingdom into branches 
(embranchments) on tlio basis of their structuic, 
rccQgnmng four great types of structure, the 
radiate, arliculatu, inolhiaean, and vertebrate. 
The distinguishing feaCiue of Cuvier's mind 
waft comprehensiveness. In hi,4 investigations 
he covered the whole field of animal orgaiuna¬ 
tion from the I a we fit to tha highest, and 
combining hio rcHtiUa with what had boon 
accomplished by earlier workers, he established 
comparative anatomy on broad lines ns an inde¬ 
pendent branch of naluial Balance, Cuvier 
ropresenU the beginning of Limb sido of zodlogy 
LhaL readied its highest development in Karl 
Gcgtmlmur (1820-11103) and Max FOrbringor 
in Germany; in Owen (1804-1802) and Huxley 
(1820-1806) m Great Britain; anti in Joseph 
Leidy (1823-1801) and B. D. Cope (1840- 
1807) in the United States. 

After Cuvier came tho establishment of 
embryology, in which Yon Baer (1707-1876) 
was the central figuro. In 1828, by tho pub¬ 
lication of Iiib detailed observations and com¬ 
mon la on Lhc development or the chick and 
other urn mala (1834), ho established the germ- 
layer idea and carried tho acicnco of develop¬ 
ment of animals to a high level. Iiia hook 
on tho development of animals (Untune fceJ- 
'unyaycBchichtc der T/ucre,— Bcobachiung iind 
ftcflcxioH) la ono of our greatest biological 
clftHbicH. Von llaar was a man of superb 
menial endowment, unusual in tha way in 
which ho combined accurate obsorvation with 
fiano and fruitful gcnornlizalion. His " reflec¬ 
tions " on tho general features of the develop¬ 
ment of animals aro still of value, Smeo 
animals In Iho course of their development 
exhibit stages of their ancestral history that 
VOL. V — 3 I 


supply clues to their true relationships, the 
study of embryology is of gieat importance 
m zoology. 

Johannes Muller (1801-1868), a colossal 
intellectual figure, whose work influenced all 
flcicntiAa progress, was tho best interpreter 
of tho Btudy of animal activities He was at 
once morphologist and physiologist, an in¬ 
spiring toaoher, who profoundly stimulated 
the mental development of some of the great¬ 
est men of science of Germany, as Helmholtz, 
Ludwig, otc, Although class edaa a physiologist, 
hiu influence on tho development of zoology 
was bo groat that he must be also recognized 
in this connection, 

The rise of the cell theory had profound in¬ 
fluenza upon zoology, Up to this time tho 
significance of tissues was unappreciated. 
The tissues, as component parts o! organs, had 
been studied by the brilliant Biolmt (1771- 
1802), but the cell theory supplied tho illumi¬ 
nation. that lighted the obscurity surround¬ 
ing them, and showed aells and tissues in 
organic relation, Tho conception that the 
tissues of animal a and plants are composed 
of similar units was given to the world in 
1S38-1839 through tlio combined labors of 
Schleidcn, the botanist, and Schwann, the 
anatomist. The work of Schwann was much 
more extensive and important than that of 
his contemporary, By this master-stroke of 
generalization all living organisms wore united 
on a broad piano of similarity in structure 
Tho unifying power of tho cell theory was 
great and the whale science of zoology prof¬ 
ited. lu embryology, tho eggs and sperms 
were eoon recognized to bo merely modified 
cells, and tlion tho origin of cells in the body 
became clear. As the flcianee of development 
allowed, every organism above unicellular 
forms begins its existence in the condition of 
a ainglo coll and advances atop by step to its 
adult condition. By the segmentation of tho 
fertilized egg numerone cells arise that becomo 
arranged into layers from which the tissues 
aro differentiated, and, by combinations of 
thcaa tisanes, the organs of tha body aro pro¬ 
duced. 

A still deeper analysis was required to ex¬ 
pose the actually living aubstanco of organisms, 
or piofcoplftsm, within which all physiological 
nativities take place, Although observed and 
experimented with in animals by Dujardin in 
1835, in plants by Von JVIohl in Ifllfl, i* 
was not till Max Sohultzej in 1801, showed tho 
essential identity of animal (saroodo) and 
plant protoplasm that tho protoplasm doobjne 
was established, This lad to tho founda¬ 
tion of biology in its modern sense, and there¬ 
after tho study of zoblogy involved Lho study 
of tlio activities and tlio produo Lions of pro¬ 
toplasm. It thus appears that fiom Linnmus 
to Dnrwin, although tho details of the subjeot 
were greatly multiplied, tho progress of zool¬ 
ogy was by a series of steps involving a 
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logically progressive analysis, First, the organ¬ 
ism was studied ns a whole (LinnrcuB), next 
the organa wcic brought under consideration 
(Cuvier), then their component paitfl, the 
fciesuea (Bichat), the units of organic structure, 
the cells (Schwann), and, finally, protoplasm, 
the physical basis of life (ScUuUhc). 

The discovciy of the lineage of animals, 
and the establishment of the doctrine of or¬ 
ganic evolution (Darwin, 1B50), has done 
more to enrioh the subject of ^oology than nny 
other Advance. It is tho recognition that the 
higher animals have been doiivod by modifica¬ 
tion from the simpler ones that clears up many 
of then heretofore perplexing relations In 
its gioat sweep the doctrine of evolution is one 
of the greatest acquisitions of human knowl¬ 
edge, influencing not only zoology, but all 
thought regarding tho universe and our rela¬ 
tion to it, Since Litis is a doctrine moie fully 
illustrated in zoology than any othci science, 
it adds an especial impoitnncc to tho study 
of zoology as a subject of general education, 
Lnmaick (1744-1820) was the fust to an¬ 
nounce, in 1801, a comprehensive theory 
of evolution that has lasted to the present, 
while Darwin's cspcoial contribution (1850) 
was the designation of nnLural selection as the 
ohiqf agency in bringing about the evolution 
of plants and animals Besides these two, tho 
theories of Weismann and Do Viies have 
attracted the most a L ten Lion, 

Subdivisions and Recent Tendencies. — 
Aftor Lliia outline skotahof tha rise of zoology 
there remains to indicaLc tho divisions of tho 
subject, and some recent tendencies Broadly 
speaking, ilsvimm currents are iDpicaortlertby 
structmal zotilogy (morphology, histology, 
embryology); systematic zoolog^ (classifica¬ 
tion, for winch the modem name is taxonomy ), 
general physiology, geographical distribution, 
and ecology (the relations between animals 
and their surroundings), and the study of 
fossil animals (paleontology). A department 
called etaolopu ia sometimes vecognizcd, having 
as its object Lhe investigation of zoblogioaL 
phenomena, but it need not be assigned an 
independent innk ; since the study of nil phe¬ 
nomena has the discovery of their causes as an 
ultimate object, 

The number of known animals is ever in¬ 
creasing by the descrip Lion of new species 
Aristotle mentioned about 500, but probably 
know more, Linmons, in 1758, described 
423G species About a bundled ycaiA later, 
Agassiz and Broun listed 129,530 In 1BS0 
Ludwig's rovision of Lmnrcus gives 273,220, 
and Pratt, in 1011, enumerates 522,400 This 
represents the named species only, and of tho 
number 360,000 arc inscols, 

Zoology has been bioadcucd and enriched 
by the cultivation of especial lines of niLeiest, 
and this has led to an arbitrary subdivision 
of florae of its largor provinces, The study 
of eugenics (q,v ) commands at present a large 


place, This scientific study of the conditions 
that may improve nr impair the racial nunlihes 
of future generations was especially fostered 
by Sir Francis Galton (ISS2—1911) Tho 
investigation of ox tine b animals is properly 
included in zoology since they are merely the 
forerunners of living animals, though the study 
is usually pursued as a separate science des¬ 
ignated paleontology > Fiom the xoologiaal 
standpoint, eapccial interest ban centered 
about the fouail remains of man and of pre- 
hunmua that are throwing much light outlie 
question ol human lineage A new impulse 
Juis been given to this subject by the discovery 
of tho ape-like man of Java (1801-1 HIM), tho 
jaw of Heidelberg (1903), and Lho leconL scien¬ 
tific analysis of tho tannins of paleolithic 
man m the cavea o( southwestern Fuincc, 

In reference to umcellulm organisms, a 
dcpaitmcnt of piotozoolayy Iuih been created 
with especial rcferenco to pathogenic proto¬ 
zoa The* study of the life history of the patho¬ 
genic piotozoa and of parasitic worms, and 
othci disease-producing nmmnl oigniiisms has 
developed into a department of pai asitology, 
The application of zoological facts to Lli»» bene¬ 
fit of mankind is a conside ruble feaLmu of 
pic&ent-rtay work Under this gen end head¬ 
ing are included the deinunHlrpliun of the 
connection between insects ami the piopaga- 
Lion of yellow fuvci, malaria, sleeping sickness, 
and other disorders Although still in their 
infancy Well benefit has already accrued fiom 
aoologicul sLudics of this elm rue ter. 

General phyai ology, ft,4 coil car ned with Lho 
vital processes of all orguuiamn, is clearly a 
department of zoology. The many experi¬ 
ments engaged in by the zoologists to tletoi- 
minc the lrsponses and adaptations of animals 
under different forms of fill mul a Lion, and their 
development under varying meohauical con¬ 
ditions and changed chemical cavil on men U. 
lias opened the intevcHting field of experimental 
moiphology. A department of oxpenmcnlal 
zoology hufl been founded on Intuul lmes 
Among others, experimental studies on in¬ 
heritance and investigation of Lhe alternative 
inheritance of Mendel (1822-1831) have been 
actively earned on 

Animat pm/ctiology and amnia/ bcAeivuir have 
become much cultivated fields, l hi owing light 
on some of the basal pioblemn of the develop¬ 
ment of animal intelligence and of oslmmling 
Lhe mental equipment of dilTcienl animals. 
As there aic grudaLioiis in mniphology showing 
the specialized sLmetmes arising by Lin* modi¬ 
fication of the Hiiuplci ones, ho hi jiniuud in¬ 
telligence Llicro is a graded Hones of Htatos 
keeping pace with Lhe s trim lurid diffemiLia- 
Lion of the nervous Hyntem 

In the line of cdluhw ahull?* lUein lias been 
great refinement of technique and of observa¬ 
tion The minute eonstitiituin of tho germinal 
elements ami o[ lhe cellular phenomena uf 
development has been worked out, mid Llio 
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physioal basis of inheritance has been located colleges and universities of the United States, and 
in tho chromosomes nmi also, more recently, at present ecology is coming into favor, In the 
in the cytoplasm of the egg s ti anger univei sides, with not less than three men 

Marine zoology has^ been greatly developed (besides lnboiatory assistants) on the zoblogical 
by exploring expeditions and the establish- staff, the courses of instruction open to under- 
mont of ucAHidc htatioiiH Tho moat famous gi uduates embrace special consideration of various 
of these is the mtcinational reacaroli station, divisions of the subject. There is considerable 
at Naplen (tftazionc Kotitofli’ca), founded by diversity in these comeeB in the different uni- 
An ton Duhrn in 187^, In tho United Slates, vereilies, depending on the special interests of 
Louis Agnnm« wuh tho pioneer with Ids mnrino membois of the instructing alnlL Tims proto- 
s tali on staitcd in 1878 oil tho island of IVni- zotilogy, pnrasiLology, eugenics, fossil remains, 
kcao, Mass. Tho hlatiou at Woods Hole, lusLoucal aspects, the behavior of organisms. 
Mass,, is, ill n, sense, the successor of the Pen- etc,, may form tho background for especial 
ikesc laboiatory. It was childly developed by courses, There is general agi cement that facilities 
Whitman (1812-1910), n diacuplo of Agassiz, for tho rearing and control of living organisms 
Other stations of the United Stales on tho At- and for experimental studies arc essential The 
lniilic coast, rtHCold Spring Harbor, New York : graduate work m zoology in the United States 
Harpiwcll, Maine, Dry Tortugas, Florida, and hag been diversified and of excellent quality, For 
Beaufort, North Caiolina, aio supplemented the past fifteen years the gcneial level of the 
by those of ( tho Pacific const, na Friday doctornLc thesis in zoology of American unl- 
Ilarbor. Washington, Ocean Grove, California, vcisities has not been surpassed by that of any 
La Jolla| California; and othoi places, In of the other world umveisities 
Great Britain the loading station m at Plym- In British schools, as in the United States, 

outh, while the mnrino stations or other Euro- zoology in the smaller schools is taught as a 

pcan countries are nuinoious and important part of nature study In a few larger schools, 

The exploration of tho abysmal depths and as Eton, Ghai Lei house, etc , there arc excellent 

the survey of Llic sea boLLom have been earned zoological courses In a number of sccondaiy 
on by various government expeditions The schools zoology is taught m connection with 
notable voyage of the Challenger (1872-1870) botany under the general tiLlc of biology Tho 
haB led to the publication of monumental British zoologists have derived inspiration and 
reports wiitlon by the cooperation of zoolo- high standards from great tcncheis and investi- 
gist9 of different. parts of the world, Tho gatoig, as FoBter, Balfour, Darwin, Huxley, 
recent iSibogft expedition of Holland hi ought Marshall, Lankestor, Morgan, etc The high 
muoh additional information- To Lina class standaids establiahed by these men for univoisity 
of voyages belong Uiuao cm which Darwin {The, work have been maintained by their successors 
tiwjle) ami Huxley {The Ilnlllcsmkc) made their in England, John Beaid in Edinburgh and 
trips na nnturaliHtH In the deep sen investiga- J, Arthur Thomson in Abeidccn have conducted 
tion Hit* John Munay and Alexander Agassiz zoological courses on the same high level, 
have done notable work Fresh walci stations Zoology hna long been a subject of study in tho 
have been established at Firm, IIolsLcin, and at schools of Germany and has been made moio 
many places in the United Stales and other interesting to younger pupils by excursions, hold 
countries, in which the fauna of lakes and obscivations, and the forming of collections. In 
rivers have been HcionUficnlly studied In the German universities it first reached n devclop- 
connccLian with aquatic observations, there jnent commensurate with its nnpoilance as a 
has developed the plnnhltm work, consisting department uf human learning, so tlmt the past 
of studies, both qualitative and C|uanlitativo, generation of zoologists deemed it necessary to 
on the minute floating life of waters, go to Germany for graduate work. Men of the 

Various adjuncts, ns museums and zoblogi- highest attainments and personal influence, as 
cal gardens, have been helpful to tho work of Gegenbaur (Heidelberg), Lcucknrt (Leipzig), 
zoologists They have been not only of Wiederslicnn (FrcibiiTg), Vnn Kolbkei (Wura- 
seivicc in Lire dissemination of knowledge of buig), Von ICupffer (Munich), and others, exeimaecl 
animals among the masses, but they have also a strong drawing force on those who aspired to 
gathered valuable collections that have been the doctorate in zoology 

employed in the researches of specialists Foicirii students were also attracted to France, 

The entomological buieuu of tho UniLed although in lesser number, by such men as Lnonze- 
Slales and tho sLnle, entomologists have done Dulhieis, Milne-lCdwaids, Henneguy, and Ginrd 
much to advance the knowledge of insects, Teaching of ZoBlogy —The teaching of 
and the lavish puhliuaLions of the government elementary zodlogy is difficult mid has not 
liavo pluced in hand many valuable reports yielded tho best results for the lack of properly 
on mlimal lire and animal induBlry. The ciualilicd lencheis As n new science making 
activities of tho Fish Commission arc also its way in tho already overcrowded program 
notable of studies, lb has orten fallen,. as an assigned 

Zoology In the Curriculum, — Moiphologymid task, inLo the hands of one without sufficient 
dcvclopiiiciiUuo the iimpacts of zoblogy that have grnsp of the subjeat. It is a common mistako 
been emphasized in introductory couraca in foi the high school teacher to lcduco to smaller 
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compass Ilia collage course in zoblogy, but 
otherwise to make no changes in topics And 
method?} of presentation Instead of this, the 
work should bo Adapted to local conditions 
and to the Age of the pupil. By the intending 
teacher, college work should be looked upon 
merely nb gcnciio preparation, while the 5p&&i- 
fia instruction to high school students must bo 
the result o( independent thinking, a knowl¬ 
edge of the local fauna, and cmcful anangc- 
meat. When the zoological work comes in 
the first year of Lho high school, field work And 
carefully mipeivised laboratory observation 
may best be in the line of natural history and 
ecology, but, when placed in thu fourth ycai, 
after mm ulmly of physics and chemistry, it 
can be taught more nearly like the college 
course, with sumo attention to the ulcus of Lho 
science. In all the elementaly work, the 
zoology teacher should have sufficient inde¬ 
pendence to bo a law unto himself, mid to adapt 
Jus instruction to tlio needs of the particular 
pupils that como under Ilia caic. The great 
principle to follow is Lhrvt whatever is under¬ 
taken ahull b& thoroughly done, 00 na to gwe 
the student a respect for careful woik, and 
tlmt it shall lead to the formation of good 
mental habits and shall stimulate mind growth 
For zoology in the first high school year thoro 
is no single book more suggestive ns to the 
method and spirit than Morse's First Book of 
Zoblogu, unfortunately now out of print. In 
the opinion of the writer the groundwork of 
'/Oologicnl instruction fai the fouith year is 
well presented in Bigelow's Applied Biology 
(Now York, 1012). 

The task of the college lonelier ofzmJlogy 
is in a measuro easier than tlmt of the high 
ecliool teacher. IVitJi mom mature atudcnLs 
jt is possible to aim more at giving a unitary 
picture of zoological science. The signifionuco 
of the facts can be brought out m connection 
with training in exact observation in tho 
laboiatory, and ecological studies imido to 
lake on u broader aspect, I 11 lho lecture room, 
As till adjunct lo tlio laboratory, there is n 
inovenicnt 111 the direction of profiting by 
the methods bo Jong pi vogue in teaching 
philosophy, in which the historical develop¬ 
ment of the ideas 5s sketched 119 a basis for 
understanding those now dominant. WJiCn 
the ideas arc thus bi ought under consul cviiUtm 
aoologyig a subject of great enlightenment and 
an excellent subject for general education, 

AV A L. 

IlcforenceB; — 

Patlhok, IV, Men dcl'j Pnncl>yU}a of Heredity, (Loiulon, 
1000) 

CaintrvJot JVal, /Kafor]/. IQ vela IBfllWfHW, 
Calkinh, G. N* ProfflzoOlow;. (PJilkddjilim, 1000.) 
I^AVBNrouT, C. II Euoimca, (NnW Yuik, 1011.) 
I’osaEu, Km M. JJislPJfy oj I j /*b&{dIo[jm 1 (Nisw YqtW, 
1001 .) 

IIkutiyio, n. JI/iiTiiraJ of ZoOlogt/. (Now York. 1002 
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Jbnuinoh, II. S. Dchavior of Lower Orgaruama (Nqw 
Y ork, J0O0.) 


LANKEftTun, 13 R. Enci/clo}W(Ua Bntajimcn bv 
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Trcalisa an ZoUIoqu, (Loudon, IQQQ ) 

Loci', IV. A IUoloQif and 1/3 Maker J* (Now York 
1009.) ’ 

Motviak. Tv II, L'*jM:riiiiCTi<Ql Zoffln/7]/. {New York 
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Needham, J_C3. General DinloOU. (Itlimsfi, 1010.) 
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Qanoim, II. F. 

1801) 

RacK^Tid, A. 9, Lamarck, Iha Li/a and Work. 

York, 1001,) 

Raiijkmi, T. J, and IIahwell, IV. A. Textbook of 
Zoology* (Now York, 1007 ) 

Woman hM. 0, J. ” 

1802.1 

Wedowick, IV T,, urirl lYmaotf, 10. II Genera! 2 J 1 - 
oloou (Now York, 1805 ) 

Thomson, J. A, Ou(hnca 0 / Zalllogv, (London. 4tli 

cd., 1000 ) 

Heredity, tNnvYork, 1DUH ) 

iVcpcii ce of Life, (London, 1800 ) 

Vninvoiinr, M. General Physyologv x __ 

Weibmanm, A. The Evolution Theory, (Now Ye 
iViiKBLtll, IV Rf. Anta (Nrw York, 1010,) 

Wilson, E. B The Cell, (Now York. U)00,) 


Donkin and a Jin' Darwin, (C)i[ c n ga| 


(London. 100(h) 
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ZURICH, UNIVERSITY OF, SWITZER¬ 
LAND. — The XJnivrrsity uf Ziliich was 
founded by tlio Cantonal Council of Zurich 
in the caiUcmul capital in 1R33, There batl 
alioady existed before Liu s date provision for 
tho study of theology and a gymnasium or 
CuroJinum, a school which dated from tlia 
Middle Agea, and was reorganised in IS02: 
for tho study of modicum ut the Medical 
Suigical Iiietituto, founded in 17fl2j anil Tor 
law, administration, and political science at 
tlio Political Institute, opened 111 1807 ai)d 
finally organized in 1813. Thu Umvmmly 
was opened at ICanlcr, 1833, with forty-six 
instructors and 101 students in the four 
faculties of medicine, theology, political science, 
and philosophy. Departmental libraries and 
scientific collection^ worn obtained by loan from 
the city and from professional and Bciontifia 
societies, Tho early development of tha 
University wiih beset by many difficulties. 
In l88d Bern established tv nvnl institution 
ami dlow away a few of Lhc professors from 
Zltnflh Owing Lo tlio political disturbances 
in Germany, many students fled to Zurich to 
avoid arrest for their domociatio LcaoJiings 
And, finally, tho citizen g bo strongly opposed 
the appointment of David Fiicdrich Slrauss, 
anLhor of tho Life of Jcsu9 , to tlio cJiaii of 
theology in 1339, tlmt thoro waa fiome talk of 
closing the University. After the early diffi¬ 
culties hud boon imimounted, the Univcigity 
made iioinial piogioea, Tho faQultlca woia 
lenrrangctl, the number of chairs waa incieaacd. 
and more suitable buildings were obtnined 
afLor IK50. ( Tile organizalion of tlio University 
is very aimilai Lo that found in tho German 
uni vorsi ties, with so mo oxccptioim. Tlio re 0 tor 
and dcaua arc elected foi two years, Lho pio- 
fcBsoia mq nppomleil not for lifo but for 
poiiods of six years. A ponsion fund exists, 
and iiaa been Iucrcaacd by Lho Abegg-Avtof 
Endowment given in 1008. Thoro aro at 
present tho following faculties; theology 
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(Protestant) j law and political science; 
medicine; veterinary medicine (silica 1002); 
philosophy, flume i860, divided into (a) plulo- 
gophiaai, piulologienL, historical, and (b) mathe¬ 
matical-scientific flections. Under political 
science there ia included a section for commer¬ 
cial education. The enrollment in 1011 was 
1407. 

Sec Switzerland, Education in. 

RefaroDca: — 

Wvflfl. G. VON. -Dio IJocfiBchula Zurich, (Zurich, 
1883 ) 

ZW1NGLI, HULDREICH (1484-1531) — 
The 9svies Protcaliuit refoimer. lie wna 
bom at WilclhauB, St, Gall, the son oT a 
peasant. IIo attended the high Hohool at Bern, 
and studied at Vienna and Basel, In 1506 
Zwingli wan ordained a priest, but became u 
reform leader through hi a denunciation of 
superstitious pilgrimages. Ilia life’s work is 
practically identical with the Swiss reforma¬ 
tion movement. In Lhcolo^y ho broke more 
thoroughly than Luther with the medieval 


oluirch, 11\h views are stated at length in 
the First Helvetic Confession and constitute 
the ,r Reformed" ns distinguished from fcho 
Lutheran doctrine Aside fiom the general 
educational influence of all lief orinalion leaders, 
Zwingli'a chief connection with education is in 
hifl pamphlet on Eine Kur 2 e Unlcnveisung 
wie man die Jugend in guten SiUen und chnsi- 
hcher Zuchl crzi&hcn und lehren nolle (The 
manner of instruction and bringing up hoys in 
a Christian way) (1524). 

See Reformation and Education; Switzer¬ 
land, Education in. 

Referancas; — 

JA.CXAON, S M., Eil The Reformer of German Switzer¬ 
land //m ZLak’n Works and CorrcwonihhGo, to- 
oether wi/fc Selections from his German Works 
(Now York, 1012) 

Stait&IiM. Huldreich Zwingli und sent R t.formation s- 
ruerk (Basel, 1684.,) 

Zwinoli Huldtieicii. Selected IForts, translated by 
L. A, Smith, Henry Preble, and G, W Gilmore. 
Edited by S. M. Jackson (Philadelphia, 1D01 ) 

Christian Education of VoufA, tr. by Alcido nciclien- 
baah (Collegevdlc, Pft , 1BOO) 
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IIISTOHY OP EDUCATION 


AS A STUDY , , ,,m 

ItsValuo , , in 

Historical Development . ... m 

English. , .hi 

Fmnco . in 

Plnco in tho Oumoulum r , n 
PRIMITIVE EDUCATION 
Pumitivo Peoples, Education 

among , , v 

Family Education. 11 

Indiam, American j Nntiva 

Training . hi 

Infant Education. . .. m 

Misaiom, Educational Aspect. 

of Modem ... iv 

ORIENTAL EDUCATION 

Arabics Education.. i 

Asgyro-DabylomanB, llio Edu¬ 
cation of fchu , . ,r 

Egypt, EducuLion m.. 

Audiout Egypt ,, ,, n 

Modern Egypt ,,u 
Tnrlroy, EducuLion in . . . v 

PaisJan Eduaalinn, , , rv 

Jowisli Education .... in 

India, EducftLion m.in 

Japan, Education in, , , ..m 

Korea, Education in , .111 

CJiiua, Education in. . ,i 

Buddha and Buddhism , i 

ConfUGiamwi and Eduoa- 
L1011 ... n 


MeiicniH. Mon g ho.. , , .IV 

Itcaonl Educa tional Ilofai m in i 

Si|nn, Education in.v 

Oriental BUidios .iv 

GREEK EDUCATION 
Grooco, Education in Ancient .. .in 
Education ril Theory . . . 711 
Educational Practice. .... m 
AriBlophanos 1 

Aria to bio. . ,.1 


Plato . ..IV 

Socrates. v 

Sophists. .v 

Isocralos f . . in 

Alexandria, School and Uni¬ 
versity of 1 

Antioch, BohwA of , , .,J 

Apli LJioniua of AiUiooh. 1 

Libainus... . .. m 


ALhoiifi, University of. .. .1 

ROMAN EDUCATION 
Ronmn Education, AnoJonb, ,,*y 
Early Roman Education,. . . y 
Gncoo-Ilonmn Education . . v 

Organization. . v 

Elomcntary Soliool. v 


ROMAN EDUCATION (Continuod) 

203-205 Grammar School, V 203-204 

293- 204 Rhetorical and Piulosoph- 

294- 20(3 ical School , V 204 

296-297 Cato, Marcus Porcius, I 553 

207 Quin liluLii. .v 101-102 

401—<109 Plutairli.iv 730 

Tacitus . >t Y 497 

Ludinmgistor.iv 02 

31-35 JUioLonn.v 173-170 

57*1-570 Grammar School. , 111 13S-14G 

Endowments, Educational 11 452-450 

414-420 Bmytua, School of . 1 367 

440-152 Rhodes, Umvoiaily of ,, ,y 185-180 

Christian Education m tho 

252-206 Early Church ,, .1 649-653 

Fusion of Christian and 

103-165 Homan Education ,. iv 210—210 

MIDDLE AGES 

251-254 Middle Ages, Education during 

423-428 tho. , , . . .iv 217-224 

423^26 Gonoial Characteristics iv 218 

426-428 Fusion of Christian, and 

038-042 Roman Education iv 218-210 

011-049 Monastic!am and Lenrnreg 

542-553 and tho Early Middle 

398-108 Agon.tv 219-221 

518-520 Tho Late Middle Ages.iv 221 

520-528 The Song School.iv 221-222 

634-038 Conditions in Italy . , iv 222 

450-401 Riso of tho UimroraiLioa ( , . iv 223-224 

Transition to tho Ronais- 

176-176 Banco.... . iv 224 

194 Christian Education in the 

636-039 Early CJmroll.I 649-B53 

337-338 Cnfcealiatical Schools .1 540-540 

5Q1-50G Catechumen ul Schools . ,. 1 650-551 

Gnoatioism .. .. .111 117-110 

153—161 Noo-Platoimm .. iv 408^10 

153-155 Notv Testament, Pedagogy 

155-161 of tho. . . . iv 440-451 

200 Church Fabhora and Emly 

200'203 Christian Scholars. 

722-725 Ambrose , . 1 108-109 

301-302 Anatolius, * „ , , 1 120 

363-304 Athanasius, St. , .. 1 203 

4DS-4Q0 Athonugoras ... .. 1 263-204 

Augustino, St. 1 309-301 

B7-S0 Basil, tho Groat . . 1 329-330 

134-135 Cams. 1 479 

138-139 Cassian, John. 1 &43 

681-082 Caasiodoruu . ., 1 T 543-544 

204-200 Chrysostom, Jolm. 1 654 

Co limb a, Sb. . . .11 129-130 

200-204 Coluinban, St. 11 130 

200- 201 Coininodmnus. n 157 

201- 203 Cyril of Jomaaletn... 11 244 

203 Dionysius ., .. n 331-332 

203 Epipnanius . 11 490 
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MIDDLE AGES (Continued) 

Eusebius , . . ,ii 

Evagrius ... .«n 

FerUnmtUR , V on luitius n 
GclasiuH. , in 

Grcgoiy of Nasuanzus m 

Giofiory of Nyssa . . ... hi 

Gregory of Tours in 

Gregory Thaumaturgus... m 
Gregory tlio Great, . nr 

Hippolytus, , ... iii 

Iiourous ..... « nr 

Jovomc, St . . in 

John or Damascus.m 

JustniMavlyi.... ... , ,«i 
Juvonoua, Caius Voltius 

Aquilinus . m 

Laalanlius EirmmiiHfi. .. m 
Origon . . , . iv 

Orosius, Paulua .... iv 
ToitulUan, Quintus Sep- 
timms Florons... v 

VioLorimis, .... v 
M0NAST1CISM AND EDUCA- 
TION 

MonnstLcLsinand Education .. iv 

Monas tioism and Learning and 

the Middlo Ages.iv 

Cassiotlovns . . .1 

Bonodiolines, Educational Ao- 

tivily of. i 

Columba, St . , . . . ,.. n 

Columban, St. .. .11 

Dobbio . .1 

Beo ... .1 

Cluiiy. , . ... ii 

Pn Ida, Mon as lory of.n 

St, Gallon, Abbey of..,. v 

Clstoromns, Educational Activ¬ 
ity of t .. . .u 

Convont Schools .... , n 

Ireland, Education In . m 

EARLY REVIVAL OF LEARN¬ 
ING 

Angus lino of Canterbury, .. . l 

Theodore of Tarsus , . . . v 

Adrian... . . i 

Bisoop, Bonodio t.i 

Aldhclra, - i 

Bonifftco, St., or Wmfrid .... i 

Charlemagne and Education , r 

Alenin .i 

Einhard .n 

Ilabauua Minima v 

Eringona, John Scotus . ii 

Notlcor . . ,.iv 

Bode . . 1 

York, School of.v 

Egbert.... , . . ii 

Arborl oE York . . i 

Alciun...... . ... .1 

Alfred, King , . . . i 

iElfrio.I 

MYSTICISM AND EDUCATION 
Mysticism . . .. ,,iv 

Hugh oF‘St. Victor. hi 

Brotlmm of llio Common Lifo. . i 

STUDIES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES 

Liberal Arts.iv 

Boothiua, Anoiua Manlius 

Sovorimia , , , . I 

Capelin, MartiamiH Mlnous Foil* i 


studies of tiie middle 
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AGES (Continued) 
Isidore of Seville 

hi 

499 

650 

Enoyolop eduir 

.ii 

444^449 

13-14 

Rabinies Maurus. 

V 

102-103 

170 

Danabus, /IfiliuH . . 

,n 

356 

178-170 

Prisoian. 

V 

39 

1V0 

Alexander do Villa Doi. 

I 

87 

170 

Gerbort, 

III 

50 

170-181 

Dodo , , , ,. 

. .1 

338-330 

281—282 

Adolhnrd of Bath. 

. -1 

37 

400 

Saoiabosoo. Johannos do. 

• V 

24 L 

532 

SCHOLASTICISM AND SCHOOL- 

554 

MEN 

V 

255-257 

G74r-575 

Abo laid, Potnr .. 

I 

7-8 


Albortuii Magnus ... 

I 

70 

575 

Ausolm. . 

.. I 

132 

510-620 

Acpiiima, St Thoima. 

. .1 

162-103 

6GQ-5G7 

Baoon, Ilogor. 

. .1 

310-317 

507-508 

DonavoFituia (Jolin of Fi- 
danza) .. . _. 

.1 

413-414 

507-509 

Chainpcaux, Wdliam of. 

.1 

605 

720 

Duns Beotua, .. ,,, , .. 
Eriugona, John Scotus , , 

1Z 

377-378 


, II 

40(h4G7 


Ilalca, Aloxaudor of. 

. Ill 

207 

205-290 

John of Damascus .... . , ,. 

III 

654 


John of Saliabmy , . 

To Lor tlio Lombard. 

III 

654—555 

210-221 

IV 

060 

643-54.4 

RascolUmis . , 

. V 

205 


Vincent of Beauvais ,. 

. V 

728 

35B-3G0 

120-130 

130 

UNIVERSITIES 

Middlo AgciSj Education during 
the.... 

IV 

217-224 

405-110 

Riso of the Univoiaitica 

IV 

223-224 

330-337 

Universities. 

V 

061-003 

41 

Collogo , . ... 

Hall, Ilostol. 

II 

51-57 

723 

.III 

209 

239 

Bulbar .... 

, I 

471-472 


Chancellor , . 

l 

505 

1L-I3 

Bacchant , .,... ... 

, .1 

312-313 

107-201 

Tmvohng Toaoliora . 

. .V 

020 

490-100 

Bogging SLudonts , . 

.. I 

340-341 


Carmina Bur an a . 

. .1 

630 


Follows and FcllmvahipB . .. . 

II 

501-500 

200-300 

Goliards . 

. Ill 

121 

591-582 

Student Life. 

■ V 

420^139 

40 

Bao cal nil route 

r 

312 

395-380 

Dcgrocs. . . 

. ii 

294-280 

SO 

InoopLioii . 

lit 

300 

414 

Scholasticism and Sohoolmon. . 

V 

255-257 

578-570 

Canon Law, To aching of . 

I 

627-531 

84-80 

Irnorius . . 

.111 

400-407 

420 

Tlioolopical Education. 

.V 

582-GOO 

102-1G3 

Dominican.a and Education.., 

. ,u 

353-350 

400-407 

Franciscans 

. II 

G70-OB4 

507 

Cambridge, University of . . 

. .1 

501-510 

33B-33G 

Oxford, University of . 

, 1Y 

57B-503 

B37-S39 

422-423 

CHIVALRY 

Chivalno Education . 

. .1 

030-642 

78-79 

94-80 

Gentry and Nobles, Education 
of . 

he 

18-21 

80-00 

40-50 

Manners mid Morals, Educa¬ 
tion in . 

. -IY 

120-123 

302-304 

MEDIEVAL SCHOOLS, TYPES 
AND ORGANIZATION 


335 

Abboy 8ohools . 


2-4 

440-447 

Abedanans..... , . 


5-7 


Allen Prloncfl. 


04 


Almonry Schools. 

Anglo-Norman Schoolbooks 


OB-100 

1-4 


125 


Anglo-Saxon Schools , , 

T 

127-120 

411-412 

Arohdoaoon. 

■ I 

17G-170 

631-532 

Arohos, Soliool of tho. 


170-177 
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MEDIEVAL SCnOOLa (Continued) 
Bonudlatinos, Educational Ac- 


tivity of . , . . 

i 

35B-3GO 

Benefit of Clorgy .. 

Bishop! 1 Schools . ... 

i 

i 

3G1-302 

380-380 

Blnch Death and English, Edu~ 



cation.. 

. i 

390-300 

Boy Bishop. 

i 

435-437 

Brofchron of tho Common Lifo 

i 

446-447 

Canon Law on Education , 

.i 

525-527 

Catechisms. 

I 

64B-540 

Calhoilial School 

i 

551-553 

Chancellor's Schools. 

.. i 

505-500 

ChMitiy Schools. ,... , 

, i 

DQ7-5GD 

Chartres, School of. . 

.i 

580 

ChorifttorH’ Schools 

. l 

044-045 

Chui eh Attendanco of Scholars 

.ii 

1-3 

Church Schools . 

CiBLoroiana, Educational Ao- 

.ii 

3-5 

tivity or 

n 

11-13 

Clork. 

ii 

35-36 

Cloister Schools. 

ii 

3D 40 

Collegiate Church Soliools 
Common Law in English Edu- 

,ii 

110-112 

cation ... .. .. 

ii 

157-1G0 

Common Mas tor of the Town, , 

.ii 

100 

Convent Schools 

ll 

107-201 

Dfinio Soliooh ... 

IT 

246-2*18 

Dissenters in Eduoation. 

II 

338—341 

Dominicans and Education .,,, 

, .11 

353-350 

Emlowmonta, Educational, .. 

11 

452-159 

Gilds, Moflioval, and Education 

III 

107-110 

Glomoiy - . . . 

III 

116-117 

Grammar School, . 

III 

138-140 

llonry VI, King of England . . 

.III 

248-240 

High iSoliool. 

111 

501 

IlogpUal Salioolfl. 

III 

314-318 

MnsLor. 

IV 

157-158 

SoholftsliouH. 

. Y 

2D7 

School... 

V 

257-200 

Song School. 

.IV 

221-222 

Stud out Ljfo . 

. Y 

429-439 

Traveling cb Education. 

. V 

023-625 

Winkolsohulo ... 

. Y 

785-780 

Writing. 

RENAISSANCE PERIOD 

V 

810-827 

Middle Agoa, Education during 



tho. 

IV 

217-224 

Transition to blio Ilona is- 



Banco. 

.IV 

224 

Itoiiniusauco and Education 

. .Y 

151-105 


General Cliaraa term ties of 
Llio Period and its Ed¬ 
ucational Sig-iiiftoauco . , „, v 151-152 
Humanism ... .... V 152-154 

Tlio New Curriculum v 152r-154 

Gonoial Interest in Education.v 154 

Educational Wilting and 

Theories.... ,v 154 

Education of Girls and Women v 1G4-I55 

Printing. . . . . ,V 155 

Tea to mo CountrioB., .,v 1G&-15B 

Tho Low Countries.Y 15B-159 

Franco.Y 160-101 

Grout DiiLain.v 161-104 

HUMANISTIC LEADERS AND 
EDUCATORS 

Italy 

JEnoas Sylvius.1 50 


Bnrzizza, Oasparino da. ..,.. .1 320 

Bombo, Piolro.l 357-B5B 

Boccaccio.i 410 


Bruoi, Leonardo d'Arozzo.i 450 


CJMANISTIO LEADERS (Coni 

nnuod) 

Cainpanolla, Thomas . . 

,i 

512-513 

Ghrysoloras, Manuel 

i 

053-654 

Dante Alighiovi, , , 

ii 

250-251 

Fiomo, Massilio , , , . 

n 

607 

FiloKo, Francesco, 

.ii 

608-000 

Gaza, Thcodoro. 

ill 

13 

Guar mo, Battista 

hi 

191 

Guanno doi Guarmi. . . 

iii 

101-102 

Lasomis, Constantino . 
Porofcti, Niccolo T 

hi 

637-638 

IV 

044 

PoLlftroh, Franceaoo.. 

IV 

G6D-G01 

TrapozuntniB, Georgius . 

V 

623 

Vftlliti Luurontius ., 

V 

703 

Vegio, Maffeo, . . , 

V 

707 

Vorgorius, Piolro Paolo , , . 

, V 

713 

Vittormo da EoUro . , . 

, V 

737-738 

Northern Europe 

Agricola, Rudolph - . 

I 

57-58 

Boatus Blion anus. 

, I 

330 

Budneua, Guillaume. ,,. , 

I 

458 

Butzbaoh, Johann. 

I 

476 

Casaubon, Isaao ., 

I 

542-543 

Drinjenborg, Ludwjg , 

JI 

372-373 

Erasmus, Dosidorma. . , 

.11 

404^100 

Gcsnor, Conrad .... 

III 

104^-105 

llcgiua, Aloxandor. 

III 

245 

lloSsus, Holms Eabanns 

III 

259-260 

Ludoi, Peter 

IV 

02 

Mel an oil thou, Philip,.. , 

IV 

100-191 

Mo soil anus, Potei. 

IV 

320-321 

Houchlin, Johann. 

. V 

171-172 

Sapidus, Johannes, . 


245 

Scaligor, Joseph Justus . 

. .v 

249 

Sturm, Johnnnog 

. V 

443—444 

Tnthomius, Valentin. 

V 

631 

Vivos, Jnan Luis . . 

Y 

632 

Wossol, John . . 

.V 

738-739 

’Wimplioliug, Jacob. 

V 

7S0-78L 

Ennland 

Asaham, Ragor , ., , 

, I 

240-247 

Cams, John, , , ... 

I 

479 

Camdon, William ... 

. I 

510-511 

Choko, Sir John. 

. I 

584-585 

Colot, John , . . 

, .11 

40-50 

Downos, Andrew. . . . 

IE 

300 

Elyot, Sir Thomas. 

11 

436 

Grooyn, William . , 

in 

184 

Ilorman, Willuun..... 

. Ill 

310-311 

Edwaid VI, King of England 

II 

410—420 

Elizabotlinn Ponod in Eng- 

lisli Education . 

. II 

431-133 

Lily. William . 

IV 

29 

IrnRCra, Thomas .... 

. JV 

30 


JJIIIHUIU, j. iitJiictta i ii. ► 

Moro, Sir Thomas.iv 318-319 

Mulcas ter, Richard. . ., iy 324-326 

Smith, Sir Thomas, . , v 345 

Tunstall, Cuthbort , , .. . v 038 

TJdal, Nicholas. v 645-040 

Waynefleto William ... -V 756-756 

RENAISSANCE SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATION 

Academy. . , i 19-24 

Bro tlircn. of the Common Life i 446-147 

Ciooroniarusm.n 0-0 

College. ... ii 51-57 

Coiloauioa. r . ,n 112-114 

Dolmllng in Bohools.n 276-272 

Doolamation in tlio Sohoola . . .it 272-274 

Drama and Education ... n 3G1-36G 

Endowments, Educational. , r n 452—450 

Epi stolen . . .. it 402-403 

Eton CJollogo. ii BOD-513 


857 
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RENAISSANCE SCHOOLS {Continued) 


Frigging.n 

Fees .... , . u 

Free Schools.ii 

FdraUmsolnrten .it 

Harrow School . a . ,m 

London, Education \\\, llis- 
torjoal. . . » 

MorohfmL Taylor a 1 Sohool 

Westminster SoJiool. 

AVuiohesLor School ... , 

COURTLY EDUCATION 
Aoadomy. 

Oaaligliono. BnlJnasaro. . 

Elyot, Sir Thomas. . . 

Gontry and Nobloa, Education 
of ., ... 

Gorbior, Sir Balthazar . . .. 
Gilbort, Sir Iluinphvoy , 

Grammar School 
Ilorbort, Edward, Lard Hor- 
borL or Clierbury , 

Horoic Education ... 

Iloby, Sir Thomas. 

Humpliroy, Luinonco 
La t tor a and Anns 
Manners and Morals, Eduoa- 
L 1011 in 

Traveling as Education . . 
Goagraphy, History of tlio 
Teaching or, . ... 

Greok, SUidy or 
LaLill Langungo and LilmaLuro 
in Education ... 
REFORMATION AND EDU¬ 
CATION 

IlofommUon, the, and Eduoalioii v 

Libia in tho Schools. i 

Calvinists and Education . i 

Cluirch Attendance or Scholars ,ji 
C olonial Period in American 

Education . . . ji 

DLsonLora m Education . . ., ii 


. IV 
1Y 
.. v 
. Y 

.1 
. I 
11 

.111 

III 

III 

in 

in 

. HI 
HI 
III 

III 

IV 
V 

III 

III 


571-572 

583-580 

004-000 

725-72G 

220-223 

00-78 

200 

707-703 

78L-7S5 

10-24 

044-045 

430 

18-21 

Oft 

100-107 

138-140 

204 

250 

200 

342-343 

030 

120-123 

023-025 

21-30 

105-170 


in 03S-052 


133-141 

370-377 

401-500 

1-3 

114-122 

330-341 


Dort, Synod of. .. . ji 

Edwiud VI, Kmp of England , ii 
E lizabethan Pori ad in English 

Education. . , , , ii 

Gormany, Education m . . ... m 

Uollift, Sohool Reform in .. ru 
ICiraluniai dnuugaii........ , v , hi 

Scotland, Eduoation in . v 

Reformation Educators 

Luthoi, Martin.iv 

Calvin, Jaluu .1 

Knox, John , . , m 

Mulanehlhon, Philip . . .. iv 

Horn, Theodoras .... , i 

Bran/., Johann, . . i 

Bugonhagoii, Johnnuos. . . ,i 

Camciamis, Johannas, i 

Castolljon, Sfibaation. . t 

CartlwmiR, MalurmUH ... n 

Ernest I, tho Pius ... . n 

Itayhtnr, Aiulroaa , v 

Ilutton, Ulnoli von . . ui 

Noun dor, Michael. . . iv 

Sturm, John ,,v 

Tiolviovuloif, Vat on tin .... v 

(Foi Ihirorination Sohool 9 
hoo wmloY Rornitosimeo 
Schools and Education ) 
Counlcr-RUfiTi-nalii/a and E duea lion 
Jos lii ts, E cluontional Woi k of 111 


350 


410-420 


431-433 

03-102 

122-123 

010 

300-300 


04-05 


4BQ—L01 
G13-G14 
100-101 
350 
445 

400-407 

511 


544 


205 


408 

173 

351-352 

300 

443-444 

032 


533-541 


REFORMATION (OoiUinuad) 

Chris Lulu Broth ore . . . r 

Iji^rUo, St. John Baptist do . m 

Port Royalists.v 

Teaching OidovsoC the Catholic 

(ii lurch . . ,v 

XLWier, SI. Fraucito. v 

REALISM AND EDUCATION 
Ho alto lie Tendency in Educa¬ 
tion . v 

Verbal tom. . . , v 

Erasmus, Dushloriiia.u 

Milton, John . . . , , . . iv 

Rabelais, Franco is. v 

Sonial Realism . v 

Anadenny. . . i 

Vrtrale nwrhuhui.n 

Gontry and Nobles, Edunn- 
linn of. . . . . hi 

Manners and Morals, Educa¬ 
tion in .. , iv 

Traveling ns Education... . v 

Drjitlnvaito, Richard.i 

Ciisliglionu. Baldassnru. . i 

ChoatorAolu, Lord. i 

Clnland, JaiiiUH. 1 1 

Dofoo, Damol.... lr 

ICtyol, Sir Thomas. . ir 

Guillmrd, John. ill 

G illicit, Sir Humphrey, hi 

Howell, James . . in 

Humphrey, Laurence iii 

KinasUm, Sii Franms. . in 

Leigh, Edward in 

Montaigne, Mieliol Eyrpiom 

do . ... .iv 

Praoham, Henry , . . rv 

SENS]'! REALISM AND EARLY 
SCIENTIFIC TENDENCY 
Aisled* Johnnn Iloinrleh . . i 

Bnoou, PmiioiH. . .1 

Hoylci, Uobort , .. . . i 

Coinonuis. Jolm Amos, . . n 

Du gar d. William. ii 

Dury, Jolm. ri 

Galiloi, CJnliltio ... Hi 

Hall, John.Ill 

IlarLLib, Samuel . . in 

I looker, Johann Julius.... in 

Iloma, Thouw*.. ~ m 

JungiuB, Joaohim . Hi 

ICopLer, John,, v ... , , m 

ICuum, Cyjprinn. , . . in 

Luliinus, Billiard.iv 

MulensLor, Ui chard . iv 

Ralke, Wolfgang . . v 

Somler, CJimloplior ... ,.v 

Snell, George . . ...... ,v 

Academy, . ,i 

CoinmeiuvcaUh and Education ii 

Encyelo pad tom... ii 

GdUingon, Unvmsily of ... lit 

Hallo, UiiivomLy of . nr 

Soiimlihn Sonuihos. v 

DISCIPLINARY CONCEPTION 
IN EDUCATION 

Lonko, Jolm. iv 

Abihty, Omieral and Special. . . i 

Ciiltiuo and Cultme VhUich ,. ii 

Formal DibCiiplnie ,n 

Liberal Education ... iv 

Faraday, Michael ,. n 


Farrar, Fro dorm I r William , ... ii 


045-040 
037 
0-1L 

528-533 

H32 


122 

712-713 

404-100 

244 

103 

340 

10-24 

725-720 

18-21 

120-123 

023-025 

440 

514-545 

500-500 

33-34 

281-284 

430 

1 

10G-107 

333 

342-343 

508 

075 

200 

020 


103-101 

313-:ilU 

437 

135-141 

37(1 

371L3H0 

2-3 

201 ) 

225-220 

242 


3U 

573 

500 

010 

tll-02 

324-325 

iao-uo 

m 

340 

IU'21 

102-1113 

410-150 


124 

210-211 

203-100 


j»H no 
0 -12 
288 210 
(VI2 IH7 
4-0 

577-57B 

570 
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DISCIPLINARY CONCEPTION (Continued) 
FaWPuU. Henry . . u 682 

Godwin, Willium - . hi 110-120 

Ilunloy, Thomas Iloury. hi 


Hponwr, IIoihoiL . . v 

Tyndall. Jnhu , ... v 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT AND 
EDUCATION 

EiiUghli'nmonL and Education. 

GliuslorfU'ld, Lord. . ,. 

D’Aloiulu’i L, Jean lo Ilond . . . 
Diderot, Denis. 

Eighlenidh (\uilury Education 
in Kurland , . .. 

Enowlniii'diMlH. 

FniuonuK II, tlio Croat, of 

prunsiii 

TluniMNiuH, CltritUinu . 

VolUmu, 1'VimvmH Mario . , . . 

WolIT. riirmlinn ...... * 

PIETISM -AMD EDUCATION 
Piiilihin. 

Andreas, Juhnnn Valentin .... 
Pranokn, Angiint llurmuim. . 

Clmnly SrhoolR 
Mandnvillo, Bernard .... 

Bray, Thomas, 

BociuLy fur Uio Promo Lion of 
('In i hi LI mi lCnmv ledge . 

SaeioLy fur ilio Propagation or 
Um Gospel 

BnxLor, Jlifhurd , . 

Firm In, Tlumias - , 

Uouffit. TlunnnH.. 

More, llaiumli. 

PmmdH, .Joliu 
llupgi'il Si'ImhiIh. 

Htnlu 1 *, HoborL. 

Sunday HuImkiIh .. 

Wales, Hdurnlum in .... 
NAT IJIIALI S'l'JC 1 MOVEMENT 
AND El)U(NATION 
IfiinmiiiHiu fijiil Natural nun . in 

Na turn . -iv 

Ron rwiui, J mm Jac nuuft .v 

PliiUnmphy of Edo.v 

IlOllHMmil’H Llfll . . . ..V 

Writings. . . v 

Viywrt nn Education.v 

Emtio.. . „. .v 

Roihhoiiu and Natural Man.v 

E<lu nation According lo 
Nature,. 

Negative Education . . . 

PoplLivo Education 
Senso Training. . . , ... 

AdoUsiionco. 

Day, Thomas ... 

EdgoworLli, Marin. ., . . 
Edgeworth, Richard Lovnll. 
Bnsodow, Joliiuin Bernard . . 
Peslidofc/1. John mi IluJiirioli 

Erocbel. Fried null. 

llorhnrl, Jolmnn Pnmlrmh 
ICiuil. Tmnmnunl. 
PlllLAfoTIUUlPINIHT MOVE- 
M ENT 

PliiliiiilhroimmiH,.. 

Btiwdow, Johann Bernard .. 
Campo, J(jiLci)uin llomrich. .. 
HaUmunn, Chrihlmu UoUhilf.. 

Trapp, KrmU pliriHLiiui . v 

Wo' 


.11 

, i 
. .ii 
.ii 

n 

n 

.K 

v 

V 
. Y 

. IY 
. .1 
11 
I 

, IV 
. . .1 


. V 
I 

.11 
. UI 
. IV 

Y 

Y 
.V 
.Y 

Y 


.V 

■ V 

Y 

V 
.V 
.11 

II 

11 

l 

IV 

II 

.III 

.III 


352-353 
400-401 
645 


480 

500-500 

245 

327-320 

42S-120 

450-451 

002-003 

007-008 

742—743 

703-701 

718-710 

121 

084-035 

574-578 

110-117 

440-441 

353- 354 

354- 350 
334 
010 
125 

317-31B 

20-21 

104 

104-105 
452-4G3 
745-747 


338-340 
3H7-3H0 
211-210 
211 

211-212 

212 

213 

213 

213 

213- 214 

214- 215 
215 
215 

215- 210 
250-257 
303-304 
301-300 
327-32B 
055-050 
71H-723 
250-251 
CB5-587 


Ulip, I'd 

olko, Clin h linn Iluiimnh.v 


008 

327-328 

513 

243-244 

023 

704 


PTTILANTHROPINIST (Continued) 

Bahrdt, Karl .. ,,x 

Taolm, iBank. . . hi 

Roohaw. Fnadriah Eborhard von v 

Plan La, Mar tin. iv 

Litcraturo, Cliildron’a.iv 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TENDENCY 


IN EDUCATION 
Psychological Tondoncy in 

Education .v 

PosLnlo/.zi, Jolmnn Ilomriak ,.. .iv 

Atisolmuung. T 

Objoo L Tonahiiig.iv 

ObjeeLivo Method ,. , ,iv 

Oswego Movomont. iv 

Senso Training. . , . , j 

PoatiiloTsxh Inlliioiico.v 

Alcolt, Amos Bronson .r 

Donzol, Hornhnrd Gottlieb. , , ii 
D ioatorwog, Friodrioli Adolf 
Wilhelm , , ,. r 

Dintoi, Gustav Friedrich . . . .ii 
F ollonborg, Philipp Em¬ 
manuel von.ii 

Manual Labor Institution a ,iv 
Pushto, Jolmnn Gottlieb ... ,n 

Girard, Joan Bapliato hi 

Greaves, John Piorropont . hi 

Grlscom, John. . .... m 

IlnrniBoh, Williolm. hi 

ICtiIhI, Itormimn, Jr . m 

ICnlai, Hormann, Sr.m 

Mac luro, William. iv 

Noof, JoHopli .... iv 

Nicdoror, Johannos. iv 

Toblor, John Gcargo.v 

Oavoii, ILoborL.iv 

Plain ami, Jolmnn Ernst.iv 

Ramsiuior, Johniinoa.V 

Sliohlon, E A. v 

Wohrll, Johann Jakob ... v 

Woodbndgo, William Clianmng v 
Horlmrt, Jolmnn Priadrich . ii i 

SLoy, ICml Yolmar. v 

ZiLler, Tuiskon . .y 

Apporcoption. i 

ConcernLrnlion. . ii 

Corrolntion. , ,ii 

CourBo of S Ludy, Theory of II 

CuUuro and Culture Values n 

CulLiire Epoch Tlioory , , n 

Eduoation. . . . ii 

Exposition U1 Balia ols .it 

Ilorbait Sooioty . hi 

Intorost m 

Mothod.iv 

Stops, Eivo PoTmnl.v 

Pro obol, Pi 10 cl rich. ii 

Games. ,, . . . .hi 

Play.IV 

Nnrsory Rliyinos , . ..iv 

Kindorgai lou, Tlio. m 

Evolution of tlio Kmdor- 

garton. hi 

Tim Kindergarten in Prao- 
Llco... . ... in 

Slaliifi of LhoICindorgaiton 
in ditfcront Countrlos... .m 
Influonoo of 11 io ICindor- 

gavlon. . -in 

Modern Tondonoies.. .in 

MaronholU-BtUo'W, Berth a 
von ...... . . iv 


317-318 

407-498 

103 

721-722 

42-40 


62 

G55-G59 

132 

523-525 

525-528 

571-572 

325 

G59 

83-84 

304 

32B-32D 

331 

500-591 

123-124 

005-007 

113 

152-103 

184 

217-218 

017 

017-0IB 
104-106 
404 
478 
013 

576-677 

721 

105 

334-335 

758 

814 

250-254 

427 

84G-S47 

141-144 

170-171 

200-211 

218-222 

238-240 

240-242 

308-401 

552-654 

254 

472-475 

202-205 

410-420 

718-723 

5-9 

725-727 

511-514 

698-008 

500-000 

000-001 

001-004 

004-005 

005-000 

130 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TENDENCY (Continued) 
Peabody, Elizabeth Palmer iv 018 

llama, William Torrov.in 219-220 

Montoshori Method, Tho, , , iv 303-301; 

Symbolism and Ecluealiou, . ,v 403-404 

infant schools 

lufanl EduoaLion, Ilistoi ionl 

Skeloh . in 446-448 

Thoory..... m 4.48-452 

Infant Schools. .in 462-454 

Oborlin, Joan Fredorm.iv 622-523 

Qwon, Robert ... . iv 670-577 

Buchanan, James ,, , I 457-458 

Mayo, Clmrloa.... iv 102 

Mayo, Elizaboth, . . . iv 102 

Wd dorspi n, Samuoi.. 773 

Home and Colonial SahooL 

SooioLy. ... .in 301-305 

DEVELOPMENT OP ELE¬ 
MENTARY bcjiool 
SYSTEMS 

Charily School. . , ,i 674-573 

Boll| Andrew ... i 350 

National Soeioty.... iv 384 

Lancmst.Gr, Joseph, T , . , . . .m 021-022 

British find Foreign Sohool 

SooioLy , .1 45CM51 

Monitorial Syatom . . .. ,,iv 200-209 

Spread of tho Systom... iv 207-299 

Free Schools. . . < . ii 001-000 

Public Salwol Scaiolwa. . , . v 75 

DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

England, Education in ... . n 450-483 

Franca, Education in. ... n 050-075 

Goimany, Education in.ill 03-102 

(For other national ay atoms aco 
Imtonp, 28 of U\o IndoKoa.) 

UnitocT States, Education ill.V 040-050 

Alabama, Stato of. i 72-70 

Arizona, Stato of. i 209-212 

(For other stato Hvstomn ado list 
onp 30 of tho Iudoxoa.) 

London, Education In . iv 09-78 

Now York, City of. iv 451-450 

(For other city Byatoms aco list 
on pp. 31, 32 of tho Iudoxoe ) 

MODERN TENDENCIES 
Course of Study, Theory oP. , u 21B-222 

Culturo and Culture Yaluoa . ,n 238-240 

Education . .. ii 398-401 
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Feeling .... 

. n 

583 

Affection . 

. i 

54 

Affective. 

. .1 

54 

AiTeafc. 

i 

54 

DiengrouablonoBB.. . . 
Indiffcronoo Point . . , 

It 

335 

.in 

420 

IndiffCTOiiCG .... 

hi 

420 

Pain . 

IV 

505 

Ploasuro . 

EMOTION AND ITS EX¬ 

IV 

730 

PRESS ION. PAS¬ 

SION, SENTIMENT 



SonBiblhly ... 

V 

320 

Emotion 

11 

440-442 

Jam os-Lange Theory 

.lit 

517 

Expression . . ., 

. II 

550 

Emotional Expression 

11 

442 

Anger . 

. .1 

125 

PoaT . 

. .11 

562 

Shame . 

V 

334 

Blush . 

. I 

403 


EMOTION (Continued) 


Sympathy . 

Passion . . ...... 

,. V 
. IV 

495 

Gil 

Sentiment .... 

. .V 

326 

Mood , . .... 

. IV 

305 

Tompommonfc . 

. , . V 

654-555 

Disposition . 

II 

33B 

Desire. 

n 

311 

Interest .... 

. .in 

472—475 

Effort ... . . . 

DISORDERS OF FEELING 

ii 

421-422 

Depression, Mental, 

, ii 

300 

Melancholia . 

.tv 

180-100 

Neurosis . 

IV 

429 

Pay oli asthenia. . 

V 

55-50 

Hysteria ... 

.III 

304-365 

Insomnia . 

m 

402-463 

Neurasthenia . 

. .IV 

428-429 

Del uium . . 

.11 

200 

Phobia , ... .... 

IV 

703 

Nymphomania . 

Megalomania . 

IV 

521 

. .IV 

180 


5. MOTOR PHENOMENA AND VOLITION 


general 

Boliaviot. 

. l 

341 

INSTINCT AND IMPULSE 
Curiosity. 

(Continued) 

. ii 242 

Stimulus and Response . . . 

, V 

422 

Acquisitive nos a. . 

i 

32 

Activity . 

l 

32 

Collecting Inatinota . . 

ii 

51 

Soff-aalivity. 

Contractility .... 

i 

32 

Impulse - , 

,ut 

308 

ii 

10Q 

Tremor... . 

V 

026 

Motor Processoa . . . 

-IV 

321-323 

Spontaneity .... 

. . , V 

404--105 

Roao Lion Tiiiiq. 

V 

113 

Initiative .... ,, , , 

III 

457 

HoclgUoh Experiments. 

.V 

111-113 

Play. 

, . IV 

725-727 

Mind Reading . 

IV 

245-246 

Games . ..... 

• III 

6-0 

MuboIu Roadmg . .. 

STRUCTURE AND FUNC¬ 

. IV 

331 

Qroup Gamoa. 

III 

t B0 



Imitation . 

. .Ill 

3B0-3D0 

TIONS OF MUSCLES 



Simulation . . . 

V 

340 

AND GLANDS 



Suggestion ..... 

. , V 

44G—450 

Muscles, Fundamental and Ao- 



VOLITION, VOLUNTARY 


cG&aary .... » 

■ IV 

331-332 

PHENOMENA 



Vocal Organs .. 

. .V 

730-740 

Ideomotor . 

. Ill 

375 

REFLEXES 



Suggestion . 

Mind Reading. 

. ... V 

440-150 

Roflox Movomonla . 

V 

130 

IV 

245-240 

Involuntary Aolionfl . 

, TV 

481 

Mu boIo Rending. . 

IV 

331 

Accommodation . 

. .1 

25 

Self-control . . 

V 

320 

AUTOMATIC FUNCTIONS 



Motor Control. . . . 

. IV 

321 

Auto , ..,. 

. „ A 

310 

Control . 

. , , - - u 

10G-L07 


Aulomntio Movomonla ... . I 310 Voluntary Control .. ,v 743 

Automatism , , i 310 Voluntary .V 743 

Vasomotor Proaogaos v 700 Will, ancl Education of tho Will.. v 774-775 

Circulatory Activities ji 10 Freedom of Will. .n 705-700 

Breathing . . I 444 Conation . .n 170 

Ambidexterity .i 108 Choice ... .i 042 

Doxlrnlily i 108 Decision.n 272 

INSTINCT AND IMPULSE Molivo ... .iv 321 


Instinct . 

in 

403-407 

Conduct ... . 

ii 

175 

DoTorrad Instinot .... 

.. u 

280 

Charaator . , . 

.i 

660-572 

Atavism . 

.. .i 

201 

Deportment and Weather . . 

n 

306 

VoBtigial Instincts . 

. .hi 

403-107 

WORK AND FATIGUE 



Ilarculty. 

HI 

265-258 

Motor Learning, Adjustment /«- 



Motor Tub lino la. . 

, . IV 

321 

/iibilitm, Habit 



A rig or . . .. . 

. . .1 

125 

Accommodation . . . 

i 

24-26 

Fear . 

. . .H 

582 

Adaptation ... 

.. ,i 

35-30 

Sympathy .. . 

... V 

405 

Adjustment, .. . . . , 

, .i 

38-30 

Sniuno. . 

, , . V 

334 

Acquired Characteristics , 

i 

20-32 

IlnHlifulnostj. . . * . 

. .1 

320 

Habit . . . 

.11! 

201-205 

Jealousy . 

.111 

520 

Gonoralizod Ilabita 

Ill 

15 

Rivalry . 

. . . V 

101 

Diffusion . 

. 11 

330 

Competition, Psyohology of . 

. .11 

104 

Inhibition . 

.III 

457 


SOD 







ANALYTICAL INDEXES 


WORK AND FATIGUE (Continued) 


DISORDERS OP MOVEMENT (Contitiiuidl 

Habituation. ,, . 

.hi 

205 

Spavin . , , .. 

V 

384 

FtMUhlaltcm . 

,n 

507 

Paroxysm . 

IV 

(109 

Co oul iua Lion . . , . 

ii 

204 

Epilepsy . 

. 11 

480-100 

Control . .... 

ii 


Alaxm. 

1 

21H-2G3 

PracLico Cur vo . , . , 

V 

21-22 

Astnm-abasia . . . 

. I 

251 

Plateau 

.IV 

722 

Speech Dofneta. 

V 

380-391 

rnLorforonco of Hall it <3 

.III 

470 

Aphasia . . . 

I 

135-138 

Mental and Physical Work, Fa- 



Aplinmia... 

. I 

138 

llQUQ 



Agnosia . . , , .. t 

,1 

56 

Falj&uo .. 

II 

C7D-581 

Asymbnlia 

. I 

201 

EmluTMieo . 

. u 

450 

Aphonia . 

l 

138 

Exhaustion... 

. II 

543 

AnarUjrm. 

I 

120 

DISORDERS OF MOVEMENT 



Paraph n-na , .... 

IV 

GOO 

and instinct 



Agraphia. . .... 

1 

67 

Abnormal .... ... 

.. I 

12-13 

Aloxm. 

1 

80 

Movement Disorders, , , . 

IV 

324 

Anraxm. 

I 

101 

Motor Defeats 

IV 

321 

Abulia. 

I 

14 


.IV 

500 

Nymphomania . 

.IV 

521 

Clioroa. ,. 

. I 

(i 14 

iSexuiil Anomalies. 

. V 

331-332 

St ViUib’ Daivca 

. V 

240 

Phobia 

IV 

703 

Catalepsy <,. . 

, I 

545-546 

Crippled Children, Iiduoation of 

IV 

230-233 

Convulsion. 

,11 

202-203 




0, ATTENTION, MEMORY, AND THOUGHT 



ATTENTION AND INTEREST 


THOUGHT, GENERAL 



AUqtyUoiy .... 

l 

295-207 

InUdlecl . 

.lit 

471-472 

Attitude . . 

I 

200 

Thought. . 

. . V 

oon-mo 

Concentration, PayohDiDgkai 

n 

171 

tJnrk.TRtumhnp . . 

111 

571-r>72 

Fixation 

II 

81B 

Idea and Ideation. 

III 

371 

Clearness . 

II 

33 

Meaning 

IV 

103 

Distinctness , . 

. II 

341 

Notion, . , . 

IV 

507 

Vividness . 

V 

73D 

Ini ageless Thought 

.III 

380 

Field af Consciousness. „ . 

.u 

007 

Oenurio Imago .. 

III 

15-10 

Flua In alien of Attention 

II 

024 

Internal iSpench , ... 

.111 

477 

DhlrucUcm 

u 

341 

COMPARISON, ABSTRAO- 



Inaltenlioii . 

III 

306 

TION, IDEATION 



Interest . ... 

■ Ill 

472-170 

Comparison . ... 

. 11 

103 

MEMORY AND IMAGERY 



Contrast ... 

. II 

10G 

Genet al, Association, Retention, 



Condensation of Experiences, 

. 11 

173-174 

Reproduction 



Ahfllranlion. 

I 

Id 

Association . 

. .1 

248-250 

Cononptinn ... 

.11 

171-172 

Contiguity, Asaaaiatirm 



Gancial Term 

tv 

15 

by . 

II 

104 

Analysis and Synthesis 

.1 

117-110 

Dissoinalum , .... 

u 

H41 

Coiweigml ARsotmvlhm 

. 11 

201 

Assimilation. 

. I 

240 

Divergent Association 

,11 

348 

Memory, ... 

. IV 

101-103 

JUDGMENT AND RELIEF; 



Ortfiiiua Momory. 

. IV 

500 

REASON INO 



Roleiiiion. .... 

V 

171 

Intuition . . 

.III 

400 

Recollection .. 

V 

126 

Judgment . 

.III 

671-572 

ForRotfulnoas ... . 

. ri 

041 

Inferonco . , 

III 

455 

Lapsosu .v . ,, ., 

. .ui 

030-637 

lie flea Lum. , . . 

■ V 

600 

Mnemonic Systems. 

. . IV 

277-270 

Reason 

V 

123 

Drill , . . 

. .ii 

371-372 

Aggregato Idea 

. 1 

50 

Ciamming. 

.ii 

220 

Induction and Deduction . . 

in 

422-421 

hnnQBTy, Recognition , Ezpec In- 



lima to Idea. 

.in 

458-450 

lion, Imagination 



Analogy . 

r 

no 

Imago 

in 

300-388 

Doubt . , . 

. ii 

300 

Montal Imagery . 

. IV 

107 

Belief . . 

.. ,i 

355-350 

Ear Mindodnesa , 

. K 

304 

Sup oi sb (ion. 

V 

408 

Eye and Ear Mmdaduaga„ , 

, II 

504-5GO 

VoiaoiLy . . 

, V 

712 

Visunluntiou. 

IX 

604-50(3 

PSYCHOLOGY OF TESTI¬ 



Content .... 

,11 

104 

MONY, DIAGNOSIK 



Recognition . 

.V 

125 

OF MENTAL NITRA¬ 



Tom-pornl Sign 

. Y 

557 

TION 



Imagination, . ... 

, .in 

3H0-38B 

Testimony , , 

. V 

500 

CroiUivo Synthosis 

. n 

22H 

Evidence 

. .11 

G2H 

Invon lion. 

in 

480-4B1 

PaydinaimlyHm, . . 

. V 

60 

Fanny 

. ii 

077 

DISORDERS OF ATTEN¬ 



Ilovuvio.... . - , 

» V 

172 

TION, MEMORY, 



Conutiuativo Imagination. 

II 

102 

AND THOUGHT 



CompluMilum. 

11 

105 

Abnormal, , . . 

.1 

12-13 


870 








ANALYTICAL INDEXES 


DISORDERS OF ATTENTION (Continued) 

DISORDERS OF ATTENTION (Continued} 

Flnolvuklion ol AUmuicnv 

,n 

624 

Fixod Ideas, 

n 

618 

Inattention 

in 

396 

Insistonfc Ideas 

in 

462 

AbsonL-Mmcledness. . 

i 

13 

Obsession 

.. IV 

528-529 

Amnesia . ... 


114-115 

Insanity 

hi 

400-402 

AinuBia . . 


115 

Dcmonlia 

ii 

202-203 

Blindness, Payaliical . 


402 

Monomania 

f . IV 

290 

Apraxia ... 


101 

Mania 

. IV 

117 

A null a .... 


14 

Paranoia. 

... ,1V 

609-600 

Delusion .. 

. .11 

201-292 

Ap hr as in . 

.I 

138 


7. ATTITUDES AND INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITIES 


GENERAL.; SELF AND OB- 



PSYCHOLOGY OF ART (Continued} 


JKCT1VE WORLD 



Play . . . 

IV 

725-727 

Abtitudo ... . 

i . i 

208 

Games, Psychology of , 

, III 

0 

Soir-cofi«joioiiHnoq^ 

V 

310-320 

Sport, Psychology of. 

V 

405 

Self. 

,v 

317-310 

Golden Section, 

. Ill 

121 

Ego . . 

.11 

423 

PSYCHOLOGY OF BEHAVIOR 


Subject 

V 

446-447 

AND MORALS 



Object and Subjaot 

IV 

523 

Behavior 

... 1 

341 

External Object 

. II 

559 

Inatmct. 

.III 

463-467 

Social Consciousness 

■ V 

347 

Habit 

. Ill 

201-205 

PSYCHOLOGY OF LANGUAGE 


Will. 

. . . V 

774-775 

General Speech and Song 



Ficedom of Will, , , 

II 

705-706 

Langimgo, Psychology of 

.III 

Ci 30-63 3 

Choice , . . . . 

I 

042 

Phono lies 

. .IV 

703-706 

Motive 

. .IV 

321 

In tern n.1 Spccoli 

.III 

477 

Conduct 

II 

175 

Wntmo, IhO’mngt Gesture Lan- 



Chat actor,, 

I 

669-572 

gunge 



Cus tom . 

, II 

243 

Graphology 

.III 

150 

Morality and Moral Son so 

IV 

314 

Hand writing 

111 

216 

Ethics and Education 

. .11 

509-509 

Drawing, Theory 

. It 

300-367 

Moial EcluaaLion , . . 

.IV 

300-313 

Drawing, Hygiene of 

. II 

368-3GO 

PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


NaLmal Sign. 

. .IV 

387 

AND MYTHS 



Ucisturo Language . 

III 

105 

Iloligfion, Psychology of, 

V 

143-144 

Rending, 1 ntet prclation 



Magic 

. IV 

105-100 

Rending, Fsyohology of , , , 

, . V 

115-118 

Spiritualism , , , 

V 

404 

OrLlioffrapliy. 

.IV 

571 

Myths and Mythology 

IV 

364^360 

Spoiling . 

■ . . v 

301-400 

Demonology 

.. ,11 

294 

PSYCHOLOGY OF VALUES 



SPECIAL ATTITUDES 



ValucSj JilducnLionul . . . 

V 

704 

Number, Psychology of, , , , 

, IV 

511 

IntorCBb . ... 

. Ill 

472-475 

Addition, Psychology of 

„ -.. I 

37 

jEb the Lies , . 

. . .1 

51-54 

Arithmetic, Psychology of. 

, I 

209 

PSYCHOLOGY OF ART 



Invention , , , 

III 

480-481 

A^slhalios , , , , .... 

1 

51-54 

Puzzles . 

. V 

95-00 

Art m Education . 

. > .1 

223-225 





8. SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 

SLEEP, DREAMS, NAIL- HYPNOSIS, SUGGESTION, PSY- 

COSI5S, Etg CIIOANALYSIS, SUB- 


Sleep 

. . . . V 

342 

CONSCIOUSNESS, 

Etc, 


Droams and Droam States, . , 

. . .ii 

370-371 

Hypnosis , . . . 

., . in 

362-363 

Somnambulism. 

, .V 

3G3 

Hypnotism 

Mesmerism. . 

, , , III 

303 

Insomnia. . . . . , 

.III 

462-163 

IV 

201-202 

UnoonsoiouB Corobrnlion . 

. V 

640 

Suggestion ... 

., ,v 

440-450 

Stupor, . . .... 

Dolnium . .. . 

V 

443 

Psychoanalysis. 

. , . V 

50 

, .11 

200 

SuLconscioufl. 

V 

444-145 

Intoxication . .... 

., .III 

479-400 

Uncom clous Cerebration , 

. V 

640 

Hallucination. 

.. .in 

201 

PSYCHICAL BE SEARCH 
Psychical Research., -. ,.. 

Toltrpalliy. 

Spiritual mm . 

Magic . 

. . ,v 

.V 

, , IV 

57-59 

553-554 

404 

105-100 


0. NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


GENERAL 

PsyahluLry. 


, . .IV 

707 

GENERAL (Continued) 
Pathological Psychology .. 

.. IV 

Psychopathology. ... 

i > i 

, V 

74 

Mind, Diseases of, ,,,, ,, 

T , IV 

Pay alio th empy . . 


V 

75 

Mental Diseasoa. 

. , IV 


871 







ANALYTICAL INDEXES 


GENERAL (Conlinuod) 



AN jESTIIESI AB (Continued) 



Mon ml Pathology . , , , 

IV 

109 

Alexia . . 

. . i 

80 

Morbid Psychology. 

TV 

310 

Apraxia . , . 

I 

lfll 

NeiiraBthania , , , , . 

IV 

428^120 

Ataxia, . 

. i 

20142G3 

Pay cl i a h then in. 

Y 

55-56 

Astasia-abasia .. . 

. . i 

254 

Abulia .. ., , , , 

I 

14 

AMNESIA, SENILE DEMEN- 



Nourosis., 

. IV 

429 

TIA, GENERAL PA- 



Norvoua Childron.. 

IV 

410 

HALY3I9, TABES, 



NorvouB Disgtibob . 

,1V 

410 

Etc. 



Derangement, Mental. 

II 

300 

Amnesia . 

-. i 

114-116 

Insanity . . 

III 

400-402 

Amusia, . . 

. i 

115 

Abnormal. 

I 

12-13 

Hljndnoss, Psychical. . . , 

. i 

402 

Morbid . 

IV 

310 

Do ni cull a . 

II 

202-203 

Ahonisfc.. .... , ,.. 

, I 

04 

Paresis . 

.IV 

005 

M A LD EVE L 0 PM ENTS 



Aphramu, 

, . i 

138 

Idiocy. 

III 

375-370 

Doga nor a Lion . 

ii 

29 

Idiots . 

111 

370 

Atrophy . 

-i 

204 

Imbcoility. 

III 

3B8 

Paralyse . 

.IV 

600 

Dofoalivos . 

II 

276-280 

EPILEPSY, CHORE A, PARAL- 



Mentally Dofloiont, . 

IV 

100 

YSIS ADITANS, Eto. 



MonUi Defeats , 

.IV 

107 

Epilepsy . . . 

.11 

480-400 

Abnormal . 

, I 

12-13 

Chorea ... .... 

. . I 

042-044 

Atypical. 

.1 

208 

St Vitus 1 Dance ... 

V 

240 

Fcoblemindod, Education of the 

II 

663 

Movement Disorders . 

IV 

324 

MLorocoiihaloua ., . . * 

IV 

217 

Convulsion. . , . 

.11 

202-203 

CroLimsin. . 

II 

220 

Paralysis . 

■ IV 

500 

Dcgonoration . 

.11 

281 

HYSTERIA, DUAL PERSON- 



Slifinm , . . 

V 

421 

AUTY, Eto 



ANAESTHESIAS, APHASIA, 



Jlystona . . 

III 

304-305 

APRAXIA, ETC. 



Solf-oonsmousnosg , , 

V 

310-320 

Abnormal, . 

.1 

12-13 

SdlF . 

V 

317-310 

Anaosthcsin, . . . , , 

, I 

122-124 

DEMENTIA PILECOX 



Analgesia . 

. I 

110 

Demon tin, .. . . 

. II 

202-203 

Hypostliosiii . 

III 

301 

Insanity . 

.III 

400-402 

Ilyjmlgosia . 

.III 

301 

MANIC-DEPRESSIVE IN- 



Ilypare&lhem . , ., . 

.III 

301 

SANITY 



Hyp oral gcsia . 

III 

301 

Insanity .... . . 

. lit 

4(XM02 

Paros tliosla . 

IV 

005 

Circular Insanity. .. 

, .11 

10-11 

AUooboiria. 

l 

97 

Mania . . 

lv 

117 

Astareognasia. 

,1 

254-255 

Monomania. 

IV 

20D 

Movoinonl Disordors. 

. IV 

324 

Paranoia .. 

IV 

500-000 

Aphasia . .... 

. L 

135-139 

Melancholia . 

.IV 

1BD-LD0 

Aphomin . 

, 1 

138 

Fixed Idoas 

,. II 

018-010 

Agnosia. 

. ,1 

50 

Obsession v .. 

,IV 

528-520 

A symbol la . 

.1 

201 

INTOXICATION PSYCHOSES 



Aphonia . , , 

. I 

136 

, AND OTHER TYPES 



Anartlufia.. . 

1 

120 

Intoxication. 

111 

479-460 

Paraphasia.. 

IV 

GOO 

Delirium. 

11 

200 

Agraphia 

. .1 

67 

Stupor . ... . 

. .V 

443 

10. INDIVIDUAL, 

RACIAL, 

AND SOCIAL PHENOMENA 



INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 



INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY (Continued) 

General 



Character.. 

. vl 

500-572 

Individual Psychology. . , 

III 

421 

Psycholoci/ of Types 



Individual DifTcronoos, , , . . 

III 

420-421 

Charae Loro logy . 

I 

572-573 

Mental Difforonuos , . . . 

IV 

197 

Phrenology . 

IV 

707 

Individuality 

in 

421-122 

Physiognomy . 

IV 

715 

Po]sonal Equation, ,, , 

IV 

640 

Graphology . 

.III 

150 

Idiosyncrasy. 

in 

370 

Sex. Age, and Occupation DifTercncaa 


Ability. 

. i 

0-12 

Dovolopmont. 

, 11 

310-320 

Montfil Ability, 

IV 

105 

Montal Development . . , 

,IV 

107 

Motor Ability. 

IV 

321 

Growth. 

. Ill 

187-100 

Mental Adaptation , , , 

IV 

105 

Montal Growth. 

IV 

107 

Aptitude , . , 

. i 

1(U-1<}2 

PlwBiological Ago. 

.IY 

715-710 

Faculty. 

. ,ii 

500-570 

Child Study. 

I 

016-021 

Function, , .... 

. ,ii 

723 

Retardation . . . 

, -V 

107 

Talon l . 

. V 

407 

Arroatod Development. . . . 

, I 

223 

Goniiis . 

III 

10-18 

Precocity. 

. V 

40 

Prodigy, Mon Lai. 

. V 

40-50 

Sanagoonoo . 

. ,Y 

324 

Suporaormal Childron . . ,. 

.V 

404-107 

Sexual DUToronoofl and An 

om- 


Dcfco Livoa. 

, .11 

275-280 

alloa.. .... 

. . Y 

331-332 


S72 

















ANALYTICAL INDEXES 


RACE PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
Rnco Psychology , 

Folk Psychology. 

Anthropology . 

Demonology 
Magic . . , , 

Craniometry. ... 

Cophalia Indox. 

Facial Anglo 
Anthi opomotry 

Somatology .1 . . . . . 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Soaial Psychology 

11 103—104 Collective Con sc ions no as 

n 027 Collective Will,. 

I 132-134 Group Consciousness, 

II 204 Social Consciousness 

iy 1(15-100 DEGENERACY, PR03T 
11 220-22B TION, CRIMli 

I 559 OGY, SUICIDE 

II 567 Degeneration. 

1 134 Sexual Differences and A 

. Y 303 alioB 

Criminal Psychology 
Cum in ali by in Chitdron 


V 

347-340 

II 

51 

II 

51 

, .III 

186 

. Y 

347 

> 

[> 

. . .11 

281 


V 

331-332 

. . .11 

230 

. . .1 

025-020 


11. MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN MAN 


GENERAL, MENTAL IN¬ 
HERITANCE and 
ENVIRONMENT 
Heredity 
Predisposition 

Enviionmont and Organism. 
Toils . 

Monlal Tests. , , 

Ebbmghaus' Tost 

Ability. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILD¬ 
HOOD AND ADO¬ 
LESCENCE 

Dovolopmoiit , 

Menial Development. 

GrowLh. . . . 

Mon Lai Growth .. .. 

Nascent Ponoda 
Physiological Ago . . 

Child Psychology. 

Child Study . 

lVulalogy 
Babyhood ... 

Infancy, Theory of, in Educa¬ 
tion . . 

Precocity. . . 

Boyhood. 

Childhood, Stages of 
PuherLy. ... . . . 

Adolosconco and Youth 
Do [01 red Ins Line L. 


EDUCATIONAL 

OGY 


PSYCnOL- 
ProfiJflms of 


. hi 

255-259 

Education 



Y 

20 

Educational Psychology 

. .V 

76-72 

II 

4BGMS7 

Psychological Tendency ill 



. . Y 

556-570 

Education „ ,, , 

. 1Y 

02 

.IY 

100 

Experimental Pedagogy . 

11 

551-552 

11 

3B5-38G 

Philosophy of Education 

IV 

007-703 

. I 

9-12 

Problems of Instruction and ihc 





Schoolroom 





Learning 

III 

GG9 



Eduoation and Instruction . 

. II 

414 

II 

310-320 

Docility. 

11 

352 

IV 

107 

Sense Training , , . 

.Y 

325-320 

III 

187-100 

Ear Training . 

.11 

384 

IY 

197 

Will, Education of. 

.Y 

774-775 

IV 

371 

Number, Psychology of, , 

IV 

511 

. IV 

715-716 

Arithmeho, Psychology oF 

,1 

209 

, I 

011-615 

Addition, Psychology oF 

I 

37 

I 

015-021 

Formnl Disciplina . . 

II 

042-047 

IY 

595 

Menlid Dmplino, 

IY 

107 

I 

312 

Montnl T mining 

. IV 

100 



Transfer of Practice , , 

. Y 

023 

■ III 

445-140 

Motor Education . . 

.IV 

321 

. Y 

49-50 

Handwriting, , , 

III 

210 

,1 

4 37 

Orthography,. 

IV 

571 

.1 

025 

Spoiling , . 

Y 

301-400 

. .Y 

76 

Sox Hygicno, Instruobionin.. 

. -Y 

320-331 

I 

30-45 




.11 

23G 





12. ORGANIC EVOLUTION; BEHAVIOR IN OTHER SPECIES 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION AND 
HEREDITY 

EvoluLion ..... 

Differentiation of FunoLlona 

Iloradily. 

GaIton J a Law, . . . 

Mendel's Law 
Mutation Tlioory . . 

Atavism . . 

Voitigial InallnobB.. , . 

PLANTS: ORGANS AND 

RESPONSES 

Trnpism .. 

Irritability.. 

ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
DEIIAVIOH 

Animal Psychology. 1 

Comparative Psychology.li 


. 11 
11 
.111 
nr 
1Y 
IY 
I 


. . Y 
HE 


32S-331 

320 

255-258 

5 

104 

300 

201 

403-467 


301-362 

407 


130-131 

103 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Behavior. 

Stimulus and Response 
IrrltahihLy . , ,, , , 

Sensibility. 

Contractility . . 

Instinob, . . 

Plasticity. 

Docility. . 
Accommodation, , 
Adaptation . .. ,, 

Adjustment.. 

Acquired Chirac tori b lieB 

Learning, , . 

Play f . . 

Imitation. 

Simulation. 

Qonono Imago .. 


1 

341 

. .V 

422 

111 

407 

.,, V 

326 

. .rr 

106 

in 

403-4G7 

. . .IV 

722 

11 

352 

... .1 

24-25 

1 

36-30 

1 

3B-30 

1 

20-32 

. in 

600 

. . IV 

725-727 

. .Ill 

308-300 

Y 

340 

III 

15-16 





ANALYTICAL INDEXES 


IV. TEACHING METHODS 


1. PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING TEACHING METHODS 


TIIE THEORY AND PRAC¬ 



SELF-ACTIVITY (Continued) 



TICE OP TEACHING 



CouflicL, . 

,n 

175 

Theory MKl Practice , , 

, V 

000-007 

Con Irol. 

„ n 

10(1 

Philosophy or Education 

IV 

(197-703 

Fimlom of Will 

n 

705-700 

Principles of Education . . 

. V 

38 

Will, and Education of Lho Will, v 

774-775 

Teaching, Principles of. . 

. V 

$33-53(5 

Spontaneity . . . . , 

, V 

404-405 

Education ami InnImulion . 

, .11 

414 

Motive 

IV 

321 

EDUCATION AS ADJUST¬ 



Teaching, Priuaiplpi of— Mo¬ 



MENT 



tivation 

, V 

534 

Teaching, Principles of , . , 

Y 


Function . . 

II 

723-724 

End in Education . . 

. It 

451 

Individuality 

,111 

421-122 

Environment and Organism ,. 

II 

480-487 

Self , . . 

V 

317-310 

Stimulus and Ilesponso. 

V 

422 

Philosophy or Education — 



Plasticity 

4 V 

722 

Cfuiracfcr of tl ia aciu.... 

IV 

702-703 

Infancy, Theory of, m Education in 

445-440 

Fionhol. . 

II 

718-723 

Adjustment , , 

, .1 

33-30 

APPERCEPTION 



Adaptation . , . 

I 

35 

Apporcnplum , 

. I 

141-144 

Accommodation . ... 

1 

24-25 

Traehuig, Principle a of — 



Education . 

II 

308-401 

Apperception 

V 

534 

Conflict ... 

11 

175 

Assimilation... 

I 

213 

ConLrol .... , . 

11 

100 

Explanation. . 

II 

555 

Experience) and Lho Empirical 

11 

546-549 

Information. . 

III 

455-150 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 



Knowludgo . . ... 

III 

(111-013 

Nnlivism . . 

IV 

380-387 

II pi ban 

III 

250-254 

Heredity ... 

,111 

255-258 

CORRELATION 



Nftturo . 

IV 

387-339 

Coi rein Lion 

. II 

20D-2I1 

Acquired Characteristics. . . 

T 

20-32 

Teaching, Principles of — 



Individual DilToronrcfl 

.III 

420-421 

Concentration . 

V 

534 

Typos 

,y 

043 

Isolation .... 

111 

499 

Aplitudo . 

.. i 

101-162 

DiiTerentin Lion of Studies 

n 

329-330 

Tnlont. 

V 

497 

Foim and Content 

ii 

011-042 

Tompcrainont. . 

. V 

550-557 

Analysis and Synthesis . . 

. , i 

117-110 

Individuality , 

,111 

42I-J22 

onjKCTii’icAri'ioN 



Individual Teaching 

,111 

421 

Oljjoat 'IVrmlmiK 

IV 

523-525 

Coeducation 

. .11 

43—10 

Objective Method . . 

IV 

1526-028 

Coeducation, Hygiene oE 

11 

40-47 

Teaching, Typos of — Objects 



Nascent periods . . .. . 

IV 

371 

ficution , , , 

V 

537 

Cliild SLutly — tfflflfitr of De¬ 



Sonin Training . ,, , 

V 

325-320 

velopment . 

. 1 

010-021 

Mo Lor Piocebsea . . , 

IV 

321-323 

Child Psychology , . 

, 1 

011-015 

Learning . , . , 

111 

000 

Adolosconco and Youth . . . . 

I 

30-40 

FosLaloz/d . ... 

IV 

055-050 

FORMAL DISCIPLINE, DOC¬ 



HABITUATION 



TRINE OF 



Ilabit . . . . . . ,. 

. Ill 

201-205 

Ability, Qonoral and Special, 

I 

0-12 

Association . ... 

I 

248-250 

Disoiplino ... . 

. II 

330 

Learning 

III 

009 

Formal Discipline 

.11 

042-047 

Knowledge . . 

III 

011-013 

Faculty ... ... 

.11 

509-570 

Acquired Characteristics. 

L 

29-32 

InlorForouco of Habits , , 

II 

042-047 

MEMORIZATION 



CULTURE EPOCH THEORY 



Memory . . 

. IV 

101-103 

Culture Epooh Theory , 

. II 

240-242 

Association 

. . I 

248-250 

Ciilturo and Culture Values 

. 11 

23B-240 

IlotonLion . 

.V 

171 

INTEREST, DOCTRINE OF 



Rccoenition . 

. . V 

125 

I n lorost . 

. Ill 

472-175 

Recollection 

- V 

125 

EltorL ., . . 

. 11 

421-122 

Moaning . . , 

IV 

103 

Teaching, Principles of — In¬ 



Information... 

III 

455-450 

terest . ,, , 

. V 

533 

Knowledge! . 

111 

011-013 

Many-sided In tores b , 

IV 

120 

Learning . 

III 

000 

At lent ion. . ... 

I 

205-208 

INDUCTION AND DEDUC¬ 



Formal Disoiplino, . 

.11 

012-047 

TION 



ITorbart . 

III 

250-2D4 

Indnotion ami Deduction , . , 

.III 

422-420 

SELF-ACTIVITY 



Thought . . 

. V 

000-010 

AotiviLy . 

, . I 

33-34 

Study . 

. . V 

440-443 

Conduct . 

.11 

175 

Judgment. . 

III 

571-572 

Tuaahing, Principles of — 



Meaning , , . . 

. . IV 

103 

7 ireaaion . 

. * v 

533-534 

Gonoializntion. . . , ,,, 

.III 

15 

Application . 

.. 1 

144-145 

Dofimtion . 

II 

2H0-2H1 

Play — Play and Education 

.IV 

727 

ICnowlodgo , ,. 

.III 

011-013 

Imitation ... . ... 

.III 

3B8-3D0 

Loatning . 

III 

000 


87-1 
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2 GENERAL METHODS 


THIS THEORY OF GENERAL 



GENERAL METHODS (Continued) 


METHOD 



Spiral Method. 

V 

403-404 

Motliod , . . 

,1V 

202-205 

Story Tolling , , . 

V 

424-426 

Didactics . . 

,n 

327 

Study, . 

V 

440-443 

Pedagogy . 

IV 

021-622 

Substitutional Method . , 

V 

475 

Gonoral Method 

■ in 

15 

Synthetic Mothod 

V 

496 

Matliod Wholo , . 

• IV 

205 

Textbooks , , , 

V 

67G-578 

Formal MoLlioda 

If 

048 

Topical Mothod . 

.V 

610 

Recitation, Mafchod of , , 

V 

123-125 

Visual Aids , . 

V 

734-737 

tops, Pivo Formal. 

. .V 

410-420 

RECITATION, METHOD OF 



Touching, Typos of . . , 

Y 

630-544 

Aim, St a lament oT tlio . . . 

I 

09 

Dov ioo, Toro] line. 

II 

321 

llccito.Lion, Mothod of 

V 

123-125 

GENERAL METHODS IN 



Stops, Five Formal 

V 

410-420 

CURRENT USE 



Supplementary Methods, . , . 

V 

475 

Assignment . 

, I 

243 

Lesson, Typos oF 

.III 

680 

Busy Work . _ , , , 

. I 

475 

TEACHING, TYPES OF 



Competition. 

. TI 

164 

Expression 

.V 

637 

Comparison, Motliod of, , 

II 

164 

Practice , , , 

V 

637 

Conconliic Cnclo Mothod 

11 

171 

Objectification . 

V 

637 

Coneort Radiation 

11 

172 

Imfuchon , , . _ ,, , 

V 

537-538 

Contextual Mothod . . 

. IT 

164 

Teaching by Types , , , 

V 

538 

Contrast, 

. .11 

100 

Deduction , , , , .... 

.V 

536-539 

Conversational Motliod , 

II 

201-202 

TccicM7ifl by Topics , , 

Y 

538 

Corieelion of Errors, Motliods oF ti 

207-203 

Formal Associnhofi, , . 

, V 

539 

Cramming 

. .11 

22G 

Study 

V 

539-540 

Defining, Mothod of 

II 

230 

Discipline , . . , 

V 

640 

Demonstration, Mothod oF, , 

II 

201 

Appreciation . ... 

. .v 

540-541 

Development Methods , 

11 

320 

Instruction 

. Y 

641 

Diaonlio Motliod 

.11 

321 

Investigation . 

V 

541 

Dictation, Mothod of 

II 

323-324 

Development 

■ V 

641 

Direct Method a of Teaching 

II 

335 

Drill 

. .V 

542 

Discovery, Mothod of 

II 

336 

Jiecirfahan . , , , , , 

. .v 

542-543 

Diama and Education 

. II 

301-306 

Examination ,, . , .., 

V 

543 

Dramatization, Mothod of , , 

II 

300 

Review, . . , , 

V 

643-544 

Drill . 

JI 

371-372 

Aasiffumcfil 

, V 

644 

Ear Training .. . 

II 

381 

BOOKS, OUTLINES, Etc. 



Eclectic Method. 

. II 

3SG 

Dictionary —The ySchaol Use of 

.. 11 

325-327 

Epitomo Method ... - 

.11 

403 

Library Mothod . 

IV 

23 

Examinations, Hygiene of 

. .11 

530-538 

Notebook Mothod , 

IY 

607 

Expormiolit, Toaolnng by 

■ II 

551 

OuLimes, Topical . 

.IV 

673 

ExLoiihlvo Mothod. 

. II 

659 

Reading Circles.. 

V 

14 

Form Study 

.11 

042 

Topical Method . 

, , V 

016 

Homo SLudy, Ilygiono of ,. 

. nr 

305-300 

Textbooks . 

V 

576-578 

Impression 

iii 

306 

APPARATUS AND OTHER 



Incidental MoLhod . 


397 

OBJECTIVE AIDS 



In formal Mothod. 

.iii 

455 

Apparatus . 

.. ,1 

139-140 

In Formation Talks. 

. .HI 

450 

Blackboards .. 

,. I 

390-304 

Lecturo Methods 

III 

671 

Busy Work. 

I 

475 

Library Method 

IV 

23 

Laboratory, , . 

, III 

618 

Logical Method . , , 

IV 

08 

Maps, Charts, Globes and Atlases iv 

130-137 

Mnemonic SyrdomH , 

. IV 

277-278 

Modoling . 

, .IV 

279 

Monitorial System , , 

IV 

206-200 

Museums, School, , ,,, 

IV 

330-339 

Montessnri Method, Tlio 

IV 

303-304 

Object Teaching „ , ... 

IV 

523-625 

Natural Motliod 

IV 

387 

Slato ... 

. .V 

341 

Non-diaenlio MoLhod . 

. IV 

480 

Visual Aids 

V 

734-737 

NoLnhoolc Method . ... 

IV 

607 

EXTRA-CLASSROOM AGEN- 



Ohjoclivo Mothod , , 

, IV 

625-52B 

CIES 



Oral Methods .... 

. , IV 

063-554 

Excursions, School , 

, 11 

642-643 

Oswego Movement , 

IV 

571-672 

Exhibitions, Sohaol . . 

, II 

645-540 

Outlines, Topical . 

. IV 

573 

Festivals, Sohool . 

II 

000—605 

Flay, Froo 

. .IV 

727 

Field-lesson . 

.11 

607 

Pr notice . . .. 

. .V 

21-22 

Newspapers and Periodicals, 



Questioning . 

. V 

07-00 

College and School , , . , 

, IV 

474—470 

Quia , , , , . 

.V 

102 

Opening 1 Ex ore iso . 

. .IV 

652 

llnlioiml irmlltnd . 

- . V 

100 

PI ay grounds .... 

. .IV 

726-730 

Red Ibco vary, Mothod of. . . , 

. , V 

130 

Reading Cirelog . 

. .V 

114 

llonponHions . it.. 

. . V 

10B 

Savings Banks, Soliool ... , 

. , v 

247-24B 

Iloviow . 

. . . V 

172 

Solf-^ovonimcnt in Schools , 

. , V 

320-322 

Ilhythm. 

.. v 

182 

Special Davs . 

. . .V 

386 

j nn ,□n 

Son ho Training. 

. v 

326-320 

Studonh Life . 

. V 

42P-4aU 

Sllen l Heading . 

V 

330 

Traveling as Education 

, V 

623-625 


876 
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3 SPECIAL METHODS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 
Course of SLutly, Theory of n 

Courses of Study — The Pic- 

Bcnvtion of ... ii 

Course of SLucly — Slate .... ii 

Coursa af Study. — County . .,, n 
Course of Study — City ... n 
Humanism and NnLuraliam in 

Humanities, Tho .. . hi 

Industrial Education .. m 

Infant Eduaalion . . m 

Kinder gArton .in 

Mon teas or i Mo tho d, Tho . . iv 

First Soliool Year. ii 

Intermediate Sohools ... ... iii 

Elcinonlary Schools .. ii 

Ditto ron liat ion of Studica ... u 

Content Sulijoots. ii 

Form and Content. .,. . ii 

Exprossivo Subjeals . . ii 

Fundament id a. . . ... ,n 

Accessory Subjeels.i 

Fads, Educational . .ii 

Eniichmon L of tho Curriculum n 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Reading . . v 

Reading, Psychology of.v 

Rending, Hygiene of.v 

Reading, Toaahmg Bo- 

ginnoia ... ... v 

ADC Method .... l 

Alphabolio Method .1 

Lotlcr Method iii 

Alphabet Wheal i 

Pronunciation, English v 

Non-diacnlie Method . iv 

Anntopy, McLliod of . i 

Analytic Method.i 

Horn Booh .... .. ill 

Basal Readers.i 

Foundation Itcadors . . n 

Mothod UeailoTfi . . . .iv 

Non-molhod Reading . . . iv 

Individual Reading , in 

1 Silent Reading v 

Supplomonlnry Reading . ,v 
Litoraluro, English, Tcacli- 

liig of , IV 

LUeraturo, Children’s, . ... iv 

SLory-Lolling . v 

Nursery Rhymes , . iv 

Folk Loro , .n 

Mytlia and Mythology . , iv 

Declamation , . ii 

Composition 

English Language and LitoTOr- 

turo , ii 

Lnngua^ Psychology of .. .ill 

Composition. ii 

Penman ship 

Writing.v 

Psychology of, v 

Pedagogy and Ilygiono of v 
CopyBotlniR . . .. .11 

Spelling 

Spoiling, Teaching of , . v 

Spoiling, Psychology of.v 

Spoiling and Spoiling Reform v 

Word Study . v 

Word Analysis . . . v 


218—222 

222- 223 

223 

223- 224 

224 

338-340 

340 

425—144 

440-452 

5DS-0O8 

303-304 

GIG 

477 

430 

329-330 

104 

(M1-G42 

551) 

724-725 

24 

570-571 

480 


X 13 

115-113 

114-J15 

118-122 

5 

103 

080 

103 

52-53 

480 

110-117 

120 

311 

320 

050-051 

205 

481 
421 
330 
475 

40-51 
42-45 
424—‘120 
511-514 
024-027 
304-367 
273-274 


483 

030-033 

105-108 

810-827 

H22-H24 

824-827 

205 

307-400 

300- 307 

301- 300 
810 
815 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE (Continuod) 
Word Building . . . v 

Grammar 

Grammar —Method of Teach - 

W . Ill 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Modem Language and Litora- 


LLIIU . .■,,£¥ 

MATHEMATICS 

MathomnUc^ . iv 

MaLhomaLic'i, Elementary iv 

Numbar, Psychology of . iv 
AnthmoLio, Hygiene oL .. i 

ArithmoLlo . .1 

Spiral Method , , v 

Concentric Cirelo Mothoil n 

GiuboMethod . , . .. itt 

Logical Method, . iv 

Combined Method, . ii 

Mental Arilhmolio.iv 

MathomatiDH, Laboratory 

Alotliodh in iv 

Visual Aids ... , , v 

Problom in Mathematics . v 
Example) ... ,. n 

Mechanical Calculation . , iv 
Algebra and Geometry 

Algolna and Geometry in 

tho Grammar Ormloa , l 
Coiislriiotivo Geometry , .u 

NATURAL SCIENCE 
Nature Study. , , , ,iv 

Gardena, School , , . iii 

Agrioultural Education i 

Horticulture m 

Geography .... in 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Social Soionccfl . . . , .. v 

Biography, Use of, in In h true- 

Liun .. . ,i 


History 

History . hi 

Current Evonla , ..u 

Nauativo Method . iv 
Civics 

Civios ii 

Citizenjihjp and Education ii 
P atiiotifiin ... iv 

Economics , ... . ... ii 

Ethical and MoiaL Training 
MornliLy and Moral Sonso . iv 
Charaotor . . , i 

Moral Education , , . , iv 

Mumutfs ami Moral4 , iv 

Bible in tho Sohools . . .1 

Sox Ilygiono . . v 

Temperance Instruction ... v 
Humane Education .... m 
FINE ARTS 

JEsLhcRca . . ., I 

AlLs, (Uapluci and Plastic 

Art in Education. i 

Art in the SoIiooIh .. , ,i 

Art, MoLliodh of Toaolilng , i 

Drawing, llluftlratlvo ... .in 

Drawing , ... , ii 

Drawing, Ilygiono of . .. n 
Design. ( . . .. . ,n 

Decoration or Schools , ii 

Musio 

Music and Musical Torms, ...iv 


815 


137-138 


288-292 

1B8-156 

430 

511 

207-201) 

203-207 

403-101 

171 

100 

08 

134 

105-107 

150-100 

735-730 

47-40 

540 

1G4-105 


92-03 

11)1 

380-391 

10-12 

00-08 

313 

30-30 


340-350 

3B2-3H3 

288-203 

242-213 

370-371 

21-2H 

13-10 

013-014 

301-302 

314 

500-572 

300-311 

120-123 

370-377 

320-331 

557-558 

330-338 


54 

223-225 

225-230 

230-232 

Wi 

300-308 

308-370 

310-311 

274-275 

341-348 


870 
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PINE ARTS (Continued) 

Musia in Education iy 

Musical Instruments, Me¬ 
chanical, and Educa¬ 
tion . . , IV 

practical auts 

Industrial Education.m 

Mnminl Training . iv 

Manual Training* Ilygiono of ,iy 
PottDrv in Ilia Schools , . ,v 

Household Arts in Education in 

ICitohon Qardtm. in 

Agricultural Education.I 


348-354 


358-3GO 

425-444 

124-127 

127-120 

19-20 

318-332 

Gil 

00-08 


HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Physiology 

Temperance Instruction 
Ilygiono, Teaching of, 

Sox Hygiene 
Physical Education 
Games 

Gymnastics. 

Oaks themes. . 

Brea thing Exorcises ...» 
(Also see arLiclos under various 
national and state sys¬ 
tems of education ) 


IV 

V 
III 

V 
,1V 
III 
III 

.1 
, I 


716-717 

557-559 

357-361 

320-331 

707-710 

5-9 

106-109 

488-489 

44-1-446 


4 SPECIAL METHODS—SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 

Course of Study. Theory of.n 

Courses of Study —The Pre¬ 
scription of, . . .n 

Courses of Study — Slate, ,, ,n 

Courses of Study —County . ,n 

Courses of Study — City . n 

Differentiation of Studies , . u 

Humanism and NaUnpliam. in 

Ilumanilio9| Tho, ,, hi 

Modern Side ,iv 

High Sahool —The Cuiriculion, m 

High School — Sir Years’ 

Course of Study , in 

Intorinodiato High School . hi 

High School —The Elective Sys¬ 
tem, . , . .hi 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE . 


Langim^o, I J Byahology of. ,. 

Compos ition. 

Pronunciation, English, , 
Dohating m Schoola. 
Punctuation. . . 

Li Lora turn, English, Teaching 

of. 

Declamation in thoSohooJs 
Drama and Education . . 
My the and Mythology. . . 

Illi o ton a. 

Bibliographical Ins Lruo Lion 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Latin Lang nag o and Litera¬ 
ture, in Education 
Latin Language — Teaching of 
Teaching in tjio Vornaaular 
Dranm and Education , . . . . 
Greok 

Greek, Study of , . ... 

Greek, Teaching of. 

Myths and Mythology . 

modern language and 


II 

III 
II 

Y 

II 

V 

IV 
II 

.II 

IV 

v 

. i 


HI 

,ni 

, V 

,11 


. HI 
. .Ill 
.IV 


LITERATURE. . . .iy 

MATHEMATICS 

MaLhomaLlcs. . .iv 

Mathematics, Laboratory 

Molhods.iv 

Problem In Mathematics, , . y 

ViHUnl Aids.v 

Algebra .i 

Qoomolry. ...m 

AnalyLic Gcomotry. ... i 

rnvoiiliorml Qoomelry.m 

Non-Euolidoan Geometry iv 
Trlgonomotry and Survoymg . . . v 


218-222 

222- 223 

223 

223- 224 

224 

320-330 

338-340 

340 

294-205 

267-268 

271-272 

476 

2GO-271 

030-033 

105-lGfl 

52-53 

271-272 

82-83 

49-51 

273-274 

301-360 

304-307 

170-170 

377 


03B-045 

045-652 

71B-721 

301-300 

170-172 

172-170 

364-307 

280-292 

158-150 

160-100 

47-10 

735-730 

02 

47-53 

120 

481 

4B0 

627-028 


NATURAL SCIENCE 

Physics... iv 

Chomistry . ,i 

Botany. . . .. ,, i 

Zotilogy , . , ,v 

Biology . . . i 

Geography, , .m 

Geology and Physiography . .in 

Astronomy .i 

Psycho logy . , v 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Social Sciences . v 

History ., , tii 

Current Events, Study of.. . n 

CiYica .... n 

Economics . ,ii 

Sociology v 

Moral Education ,, , , iv 

Manual’s and Morals .. . iv 

Citivion&lnp mid Education ii 

Philosophy m Secondary flchqola iy 
FINE ARTS 

Drawing f ... ii 

Design .... ,ii 

Music in Education , . IY 

Musical Instruments, Mechanical v 
PRACTICAL ARTS 

Manual Training. iv 

Indus trial Education . m 

Pottery Woikin tlia Schools v 

Household Arts in Education in 

Domestic Economy _ , ll 

Commercial Education. . II 

Agricultural Education. . t 

Horticulture ... .... ill 

Forestry Education . ii 

HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Physiology, , . . iv 

Hygiene, Tonaliing of.lit 


AdoloTcencQ and Youth — 

Hygiene of . I 

Co-education, llygieiio of . . ii 
Physical Education . . iv 


Gymnasium . . hi 

Gymnastics. , . ,m 

GymnaaLics for Girls , * in 

CalisLlieilics . .i 

Athletic Fioltl . , . i 

Athletics.i 

Training, Athlotio.v 


Traak antlFlold Atliiofclca . ,v 
(Also seo articloa undor various 
national and stato sys- 
toma of education.) 
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712-714 

589-596 

42D-433 

847-852 

384 

30-36 

44 

260 

08-G0 

349-350 

298-203 

242-243 

24-20 

391-302 

35Q-3G1 

3D6-314 

120-123 

13-16 

605-007 

360-368 

310-311 

348-354 

358-360 

12-H20 

425-444 

10-20 

318-332 

353 

146-148 

64-00 

313 

G41 


716-717 

357-361 

44-46 

46-47 

707-710 

106-198 

198-190 

100 

488-480 
281-283 
276-277 
621-622 
619 
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5. SUPEIlVIS [ON OF TEACHING METHODS 


SUPERVISION,THE THEORY 
ANP PRACTICE OF 
Stale School Administration 
TotLcliorn, Training of 

Improvement of Tcacliora m 

Service, >, . 

Theory ... 

Practice,. 

ObliorMcain. 

Ingpoctlon of Sohoola . 
Criticism. Tlio Function of 

Educational. 

Supervision of Teaalnng , 

C on dilion b midorly ing Su¬ 
pervision, . * . 

Inspection ... . 

Crilioism. 

Supn vision . 

Rural School Sunervi«um. . .. 
SUPERVISORY AGENTS 
Supervisors nnd Inspectors 
Supervisors, General find 
Special 

School Commissioner . . . 

Slip orm tendon t of Schools . . 
Sup or vi snip Principal , . 

Headmaster. . , 
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. .V 
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.V 
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V 
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Priiiriijttl . 

, Y 

38 

412 

tipreiitl Teachers . , 

, V 

308 


D 1 stlicLSchool Inspector . 
Visitation Articles and Edu¬ 

. ir 

345-340 

510-520 

cation . , ,.. 

. , v 

734 

510-520 

VisiLon in Schools. - , 

V 

731 

520 

520 

Expel t, Educational , , 
SUPERVISORY AIDS 

ii 

555 

403 

Maiiiiah, Teanherfl’, 

IV 

129 


Lc^hoji Finns. 

111 

079 

234-235 

Model Lesson 

IV 

27ft 

408-473 

Grade Meet in gs, ... 

III 

125 


Institutes 

m 

407-199 

4GB-40D 

Heading (hrnles . 

Teai'liera* Asocial ioiih 

Y 

114 

400-171 

V 

523 -527 

471-172 

Teaching, Profession of 
Teachers’ Pi amotions , , , 

. V 

535-530 

472-173 

V 

501-500 

224-225 

PrmunlUmal Examinations „. 

V 

52 


Test h 

V 

filiN-570 

473-474 

Leaves of Absence . 

in 

000-070 

474 

SabbnLiral Yrnr. 
SUPERVISORY CERTIFI¬ 

V 

240-211 

208-20(1 

403-401 

4 Oft 

238 

CATES 

(Aho sen articles muler various 
national and stale sys¬ 
tems of education ) 

V 

474-475 


g. training op teachers in methods 


EDUCATION, ACADEMIC 

STUDY OF.V 401-100 

Unitod SLalos . ..v 400-401) 

England. ... . . . v 401—103 

Scotland, . . , ., . v 403 

i’l anno , . v 403-404 

Goimany . ..v 404-100 

T15ACIIEllS, TRAINING OF 
United ales , , v 515-520 

StaloNoimal Schools v 517-519 

Cmriculum.v 517-5 IS 

Ac a domic work.v 51H 

Professional work .. , . v 51H 

Practico Schools.. , .v 51B 

Observation and Practice 
Work. ,. . .v 61H-510 

Training of SoooncUry 

Toachovs , v 519-520 

Improvomont of Tenahora 
m Sot vice , . . 510-520 

Ennland and IFnfca 

History . , , . . V 520-521 

Preliminary Training , ,,, v G21 

Training Colleges ... . v 521-522 

V. EDUCATION. 

1 EDUCATION 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 

Progress. . * .v 51-52 

Domoornoy and Education .... n 203-291 

IIorodiLy, Soaial. iii 25B 

Education. ii 308-101 

Philosophy of Education , , .. , iv 01)7-703 

Formal Education.n 047-048 

(Sco ontlino on Education as 
Adjustment under IV, 

T inching Methods) 


TEACHERS, TRAINING OF (OouLmimil) 
Corh dim t mn , v ,722-723 

Training of Trunhoitf in Him viee y 522 

Hceoiidary and Otlieu Toaeluu i v 523 
(For other cmmlrici, nr« Frauen, 

(liTinimy, cite,) 

SPECIAL TYPES OF TRAIN¬ 
ING SCHOOLS 

Normal School , , iv 4H1 

Jiinim Nonnal School , hi 573 

MudcdSohoul . iv 27H-270 

OhwviUinn Sc ho ah.iv 52H 

Practico School.... V 22 

Experimental Holioola. . ii 552-551 

PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 
CeitifleaLioii oF Tnaohnra - . I 550-1503 

Tcnclusis, Regifltrntion of . ..v 500-508 

Agencies, Tonohora' Employ¬ 
ment . . .1 55-50 

Tcnelmrs, Appointment ol , ., v 500-503 

Probation, Probojahr . , ,. V 40 

(Also arc articles under varioun 
national and fitnto sys¬ 
tems of oduoaLion.) 

iVL SOCIOLOGY 


AND SOCIETY 


Till! SOCIAL, AGENCIES OP 
EDUCATION 

TlVI' liln I lm> 


Family Education . 
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G74-S70 

Play. 

Apprenticeship nnd lOduea- 

.IV 

720-727 

Lion 

i 

1‘10.101 

Religion b Education 
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MO-100 

Citizenship and Education. .., 

. .11 

10-10 

Incidental Education . 
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300-007 

Self-education. 
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Formal Education. 
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THE SOCIAL AGENCIES (Continued) 
Education and Instruction . ., 11 414 

Information . m 455^150 

EDUCATION AND THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Sociology, Educational.v 361 


EDUCATION, Etc (Continued) 
Social Sciences , , , , v 

Sociology, Y 

Social Psychology.v 

Raco Psychology , ,. , v 

Anthropology . i 


2. THE SCHOOL POPULATION 

TIIE TEACHING POPULA- THE STUDENT POPULATION 

TION Conans, School, .. , 4 x 

Toaohor v 500 Attondauco , ...i 

Teachers, Sox of y 1513-514 Attendance, Compulsory , ,, i 

Tcnohtwfl, Training of . , v 515-523 Part-time Attendance at School, iv 

Education, Academic Study of n 401-409 Collcgo and University Stu- 

CeiTiflealion of Twliors ,. *. i 600-503 deni Attondauco n 

Teachers, IlogihLalion or , . v 506-500 Collago Graduates, Profes- 

Ageiiuios, Toaoliors' Employ- sional Distribution of .. ,n 

mont . ,i 65-50 Mortality.RaLoo^amongChildren iv 

Tcachois, Appointment of. y 500-503 Suicide among School Children .v 

Tenuro of Teachers.y 6C4-50Q SOCIAL CUSTOMS OF STU- 


Tcachnrs, Salaries of . , . , v 508-513 DENTS 

Boarding Round of Tenahora, ,i 403-405 Student Lifo . v 

Pensions, Teachers’. ,iy 635-G40 Plav ,,, , iv 

University Staffs, Composition Games , ,ni 

of . .... v 0B9-000 Fratoi mtios and SoronLiog , n 

Freedom, Academic. . ..it 700-705 Fagging , , . .. n 

Journals and Journalism, Eclu- Hairing out tho Toaclier. ,i 

caLional . . m 500-570 Heating tho Bounds , . , , , i 

Tcaclirifl 1 VohmLaiy Absoqio- CaokflghLing m Schools, . ii 

tioiifi . , .... v 523-527 Dueling in tho Universities , , ,ii 

Toaohmg, PiofcBSlonof . . , v 535-530 Festivals, School n 

Teachers’ Associations . .. - v 503 Self-government m Schools , , v 


349- 350 

350- 3 (U 
347-349 
103-104 
132-134 


554-555 

2B4-285 

285-205 

GO0-G11 

80-83 

00-95 

320 

4fi0 


429-430 

725-727 

6-0 

683-092 

671-572 

325-326 

336-330 

41-42 

375-376 

600-005 

320-322 


3, SPECIAL SOCIAL FACTORS CONDITIONING SCHOOLS 


TIIE SOCIAL AIMS OF ED¬ 
UCATION 


Citizenship and Education . 

ii 

13-16 

Patriotism , . 

IV 

613-014 

Moral Education 

IV 

300-314 

Ethics and Education 

II 

500-509 

Will, and Education or the Will 

V 

774-776 

CulLiiro and Culture Value* 

11 

238-240 

ClilLurci Epoch Theory 
SPECIAL SOCIAL CONDI¬ 
TIONS AFFECTING 
SCHOOLS 

Educational Condi lion a, Di- 

11 

240-242 

vcisiLy of 

II 

418-410 

Individual Diffeieneoa . . 

III 

420-421 

Immigialion and Educe-Lion 

.III 

300-390 

Ruial Schools.... .... 

.V 

220-225 

Special Hfdioola. . . 

. V 

387-388 

Special Classes , ... 

SPECIAL SOCIAL MOVE- 

V 

384-380 


MENTH INFLUENC¬ 


ING SCHOOLS 

Socialism and Education ..... v 353 
Trado Unions and Education. y 020-021 

Parenthood, Education for.iv 000-001 

Poacn, Educational Aspects of 

International . . . iv G18-G20 

Spelling and Spalling Reform. . . v 301-300 


SPECIAL SOCIAL MOVEMENTS (Conbirmod) 
Ponology, Educational As¬ 
pects of ,. , iv 033-035 

Fads, Educational .... n 570-571 

Women’s Clubs and Education, v 811-813 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN 
EDUCATION 

Fionoli Influence m American 

Education . . it 70B-710 

Fronoh In/luonco in English 

Education. . ,n 710-713 

German Influence) in American 

Education.m 6R-01 

Gorman Influonco in English 

Education hi 61-63 

THE FISCAL SUPPORT OF 
SCHOOLS 

School Funds, , , , . . v 260-273 

Appoi tionment of School Funds i 145-149 

Budget, Sohool . i 401-464 

Fees . , . , II 5B3-5B9 

Rato Bills , , ..v 107 

Philanthropy, Educational , ,, iv 668-071 

Endowments, Educational. . . n 452-460 

Charitable Trusts for Educa¬ 
tion . . ... i 573-574 

Cost of Education .n 213 

Speaial Grants , v 3B0-387 


4. THE FUNCTIONS OF TIIE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


ITS PROTECTIVE OR ITS PROTECTIVE FUNCTION (Continnod) 

CONSHRVATIONAL Pupils’ Rights, Du Lies, and 

FUNCTION Obligations .... y 02-94 

Childhood, Legislation for llio Morbidity in Soliool Chiklron. .iv 310-317 

Conuorvalimi and Pro- Mortality, Rato of, among 

LccLlon or.i 021-G25 Children.iv 320 
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ITS PROTECTIVE FUNCTION 
Medical Inapootion of SgIiooIh, , 
Food aud Feeding of School 
Children 

JjiindiQfl and Lunchrooms in 
Bchoolfl 

Overpressure . . 

Open-air Sohoola 
Firo Protection. 

Child Labor. 

Sox Hyglono, Instruction in 
(See outline on Ily^iono and 
Physical Education under 
IV, Teaahmg Molliada) 
ITS SELECTIVE OR DISTRIB¬ 
UTIVE FUNCTION 

Illiteracy. . . - 

Ilotardailon and Elimination 

of Pupil*. 

Loaving Corti/lcafco, . , ,, . 
College and University Stu¬ 
dent Attendanao, 
Graduation, Ago of, from 
Amorloan Collages. . 
Collogo Graduates, Profes¬ 
sional Distribution of . 

Vocational Quid anno . 

Vocational Educallon „ , . 
Supernormal Children . . 
Genius ,, * , .... 


(Continiiod) 
iv 182-1BD 

ii 027-030 


02-03 
574-575 
648-551 
013-010 
007-0 U 
320-331 


hi 382-385 


100-171 

070-071 


. Y 

111 


ii 80-83 

ill 130-132 

00-05 
740-742 
740 

401-108 
10-18 


II 

v 

V 

V 
lit 


ITS EDUCATIVE FUNCTION 
General or Cultural Education 
Liberal Education , ,iv 

Infancy, Theory of, in Edu¬ 
cation, ,, , ,iu 

Menial Development. , , iv 

Adjustment ., , , , i 

Accommodation . . . ,i 

Education . . n 

(Scq outlines for VII, Eluiucu- 
tary Education, tVIII, 
(Secondary E due n. Lion 

and IX, II full or Educa¬ 
tion) 

Vocational Education 

Vocational Hduralion. V 

Vocational Gmilftiiao.v 

(Secs outlino on Types of Voan- 
tional Education on thin 

Professional Education.v 

Industrial Education . , ,m 
THE SCHOOL Afc A SOCIAL 
CENTER 

School as a Social Con tor.-. v 

AdultB, Education of.I 

Evening Schools . it 

IlaLhs , , , i 

Savings Banks, Sghool.v 


4-0 


445-440 

107 

38-30 

24-25 

308-401 


740 

740-742 


50 

425-444 


200-207 

47-48 

521-527 

332-333 

247-248 


5. SPECIAL TYPES OF EDUCATION 


CULTURAL EDUCATION — 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

School. v 

Kindorgarton, Tho. ,, , m 
Monloasorl Method, Tho. ... iv 


Infant Schools. in 

Elomontary Sohools.ii 

Primary Schools ... . , . v 

Grammar Schools . .lit 

Tutor modULo Schools . m 

Grammar High Schools in 


Moclianio Arts Sohools „ . ., .iv 

Preparatory Schools, . .,v 

High Sohool , ,. ,, . hi 

Coflogc , t . II 

Univoraitios. v 

Rural Schools. v 

Moving Sohool .iv 

Divided Saliaol. ii 

District School, , ii 

Pariah Sohools and Parochial 

School Systems . iv 
Secular Schools . . . ,,y 

Private Schools . ,v 

Domonstralion Sohool, . ii 

Model Sohool, , , , ,, iy 

Observation Solioola, , , iy 

Pr no tioD School, . ...,y 

Expoiimonlal School , , n 

Camp Schools, , * , i 

Summer Schools < and Con- 
Unupua Sassions of Uni- 
vanity and Collogo . . v 
Vacation Sohools and Conlin- 
uoub Sessions of Publia 

Sc-lioola V 

Sunday Sohools .v 

Boarding Sahools .i 


257-200 

508-000 

303-304 

452-454 

430 

20 

138-140 


104 

28 

201-203 

61-57 

051-083 

220-225 

324 

348-340 

345 

000 

310 

30-46 

204 

27B-270 

528 

22 

552-554 

6U-512 


450-452 


701-702 

452-403 

405-400 


TYPES OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Apprenticeship and Education . i 
Continuation Education, , . , ,ii 

Dontal Education, . , , H 

Law, EduraLiou for Lho, , .in 

Mechanics' Institutes ,iv 

Medical Kduention.iv 

Mlltluy Edvieali^n .iv 

Naval Education.iv 

Nursing, Education for ,iv 

Parenthood, Education Tor ay 

Pharmacy, Education in, . »» ,iv 

ruljlio Horvieo, Education for v 

Theological Education. ., . v 
Soamaiitthip, Training for. , v 

Socrotarial Profession, IliaLory 

of . .... v 

Teohniaal Education . , ,v 

Trndo Schools , , . , v 

EDUCATION OF SPECIAL 
SOCIAL GROUPS 
T^o McanB of Special Cara 
Spccml Salioola, . , v 

Special Classes , . v 

Spcoml Tonohnrs ►. .. y 

Ungraded Room , , , . ,v 

The Education of pefeetivna 

DoreallvoH . ji 

Dcfeedivefl, Rehnulw for ,. ,u 
Hllndj Eduenlion of lho ., u 
Crippled Children, Eduoa- 

Limit) f. ji 

Dear, Education of tho ..... v u 

Dear-Blind, Eduoation or 

tho .ii 

Mutism .iv 

Spoaali Defeats , ... v 
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140-101 

101-106 

302-304 

050-007 

105-100 

107-182 

220-242 

301-300 

614-621 

000-004 

002-005 

70-02 

532-000 

300-312 

313-310 

514-550 
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387-388 

384-380 

388 

047 

276 *270 
270-280 
305-402 

230“234 
257-205 

205-270 

300 

380-301 
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EDUCATION OF GROUPS (Continued) 

Opon-mr Saliools.. .. , \y 548-561 

Idiooy .hi 375-376 

Imbecility . ... iii 38B 

Insanity . .... . .in 460-^62 

The Education of Delinquents 
Children, Ciindnalifcy in . i 615-630 
Juvenile Dolmquonoy, Juyb- 
nilo Courts and Juvenile 
Probation _ . . .111 575-580 

Education and Crimo. 11 400-414 

Correctional Education, . ... ,11 209-200 

Detention Schools . ,n 317 

Penology, Educational Afl- 

pccls of,, ... iv 033-G35 

Reform Solioola . . v 130-133 

George Junior Hopublio ,iii 63-54 

Education of Dependents 

OrphanSj Education of , .. iv 5GS-571 

Poor Law and Education .. v 2-9 

Charity Solioola . 1 674^578 

Charitable Trusts for Edu¬ 
cation, , . 1 573-674 

Sez m Education 

Coeducation . 11 43^16 

Coeducation, Hygionc of . .11 40-47 

Girls, Education of , ,iii 114 
Sexual DifToroneca and 

Anomalies. ,,. . .. *v 331-332 

Sox Hygiene, Instruction iu, ,v 329-331 

0. EXPERT INVESTIGATIONS INTO 

INQUIRIES AND METHODS 
Commissions, Educational, Re¬ 
cent American, . , . .11 164-150 

Chicago Educational Commis¬ 
sion .I C02 

Expert, Educational .,,11 556 

Springfield Testa.v 405 


EDUCATION OF GROUPS (Continued) 

The Education of AdvUa 
School as a Social Contor , v 2GQ-2G7 
Chautauqua Movement . . 1 581-5B3 

Adults, Education of , ,,, 1 47-48 

Correspondence Schools ,11 211-213 

Evoning Solioola , ,11 621-527 

Lyceum Movement in the 

United Stales, . . . iv 101 

Mechanics' Institutes , , . . iv 105-100 

People’s Institute. iy 640-641 

People's Palace , . , , iv G41 
University Extension X11 v 684-687 

Workers’ Educational Asso- 

oiatlon, England.V 817 

Young Men's Christian As¬ 
sociation, Educational 
Work of the , , ,,v B3D-844 

Young Women’s Christian 
Association of tlie U 8., 

Educational Work of 

the .v 844-B4G 

The Education of Pnmitioe Peoples 
Primitive Peoples, Education 

among . . .v 31-35 

Indians, American, Nativo 

Training , in 414-420 

Negro, Education of tho . , ,iv 405-408 

(Soo also Education in Phil¬ 
ippines, Hawaii, otc.) 

SOCIAL EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS 

INQUIRIES AND METHODS (Continued) 
Tests of Effloionoyin Admin¬ 
istration .. , ,,,v 66B-509 

Tosta of Results in Instruc¬ 
tion. V 569-670 

Statistical Methods.v 416-418 

Graphic Curvo , f . .,111 148-150 


VI, EDUCATIONAL 

1. FOREIGN STATE 

NATIONAL EDUCATION iv 372 

MINISTER OF EDUCA¬ 
TION IV 240-247 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SYS¬ 
TEMS 

Argon lino Republic , 1 190-200 

Australia, Commonwealth of. . I 301-304 

Austria . 1 304-310 

Belgium. 1 341-354 

Bolivia . 1 412-413 

Bosnia and Herzegovina., .1 410-417 

Brazil . 1 441-444 

Bulgaria , 1 407-409 

Canada 1 513-525 

Coylon, Island of . 1 603-564 

CI 11 I 0 , 1 030-G33 

China .. , . .1 634-03B 

Colombia , . 11 114 

Costa Ilioa, Island of , , . 11 213-215 

Groin, Island of . n 228 

C 100 .Ua iiiul Slavonia. 11 235-236 

Cuba n 230-23B 

Damn ink . n 205-303 

Ecuador .n 302-303 

Egypt. n 423-428 

England , . H 450-483 

(A’ec Outline 2 on page 88$ .1 
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SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 

Finland , , . II 010-013 

Franco 11 050-675 

French Colonies , , , , 11 076-070 

Gormnny. hi 03-101 

Gorman Colomos.m 101-103 

Groaco , . - . m 161-165 

Greenland . in 170-177 

Guatemala. ill 102 

Guiana.in 103 

Haiti . , hi 205-207 

Honduras ► , , , lit 307-308 

Hungary. m 343-351 

Iceland. ill 305-367 

India.in 303-408 

Iroland. 111 4BG-400 

Italy . hi 490-512 

Jamaica. in 615-516 

Japan, , .ill 51B-629 

JoiBoy, Islo of. f ,, , ,, ,111 532-533 

Liberia, ......av 6-7 

Luxemburg .iv 09-100 

Man, Islo of. tv 114-116 

Moxico.iv 200-210 

Netherlands.iv 415^125 

Netherlands, Colonies of iv 42fr427 

Now Zealand. ,iv 470-472 
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NATIONAL. aCILOOLSYSTEMS (Continued) 


Newfoundland. 
Nicaragua, . . 

Norway 
Porii 

Pqlaud> .. 
Portugal. , 
Rhodesia . . 

llouvnama ( . 
Sanlo Domingo 

Scotland. 

Sorvia. 


-172-173 
470—'177 
400-503 
0150-054 
731-734 

14-1 a 
180 

20B-211 

244-245 

300-300 

320-328 


NATIONAL SCHOOL HY8TEMS 
Siam .... , v 

Soiilli Africa v 

Spain .. v 

Sweden ., v 

flwitzoilnnd. y 

Turkey . v 

Uruguay. .V 

Vcne/Aiula . . .y 

AValoa .,. v 

Wc*jL Indies, Tho Hmallor 

Ifllanus of.v 


lUonLinucKij 

337-338 

301-300 

378-383 

•177—182 

481-102 

03H-042 

003-005 

707-708 

745-747 

701-702 


2 ENGLAND, EDUCATION IN 


EDUCATIONAL BEGINNINGS 
Aligns lino of Canterbury. i 

Adrian, .. i 

BiseoT), BonGtlipfc .i 

Thcodoro oF Tarsus.v 

AJdliolm . .... i 

Cloveahoo, Coimcil of. ii 

Bode . ... ..... .1 

Albert of York, t . ... . ,, ,1 

Egbert , ,, .n 

Alcuiii .i 

Yolk, St. Pater's School. ,Y 
Alfred, King . .. .,..J 

Anglo-Saxon. Schools .J 

NORMAN PERIOD 
Anglo-Norman Diploefc.,. . .i 
Anglo-Norman Schoolbooks, ,i 
Berkeley, Kntliarino, Lruly i 
Diboleaworth, Waller do . . .1 
Qvgbsg tea to, Robert . . .ill 

Bjaolc Loath and English 

Education.i 

Bury, Ttiohard do.l 

Dis4onLors in Education , n 
MEDIEVAL TYPES OE 
SCHOOLS 

Abboy Schools ...i 

Alien Prioilra ..... .... i 
Almonry Schools ..... I 
Arclios, School of tho. .. , . .z 

Bishops' Schools. i 

Cathedral Schools . ..i 

Cbancollor'fl Salioola. . . . i 

Chantry School a i 

Choristers' Schools. I 

Church SoliooU.u 

Cloister Schools ,,, . u 

Colbgo . .n 

ColloEiato Cluirali Schools . n 

Dame Schools. ii 

Proa Schools n 

Gilds, Medieval, and Edu¬ 
cation . , . .in 
Grammar Schools . . in 
Hall, Hostol , , in 


MEDIEVAL TYPES (Continued) 
SoholiiNlicuH, MagisLor 


I 

40 

Hoiiulnrmn . . . . 

. V 

257 

1 

385 -m 

Boating llie Rounds . . 

. i 

335-330 

V 

501-5H2 

Hoiiuftl of Clergy. 

. i 

301-302 

I 

80 

Huy Diihop 

i 

435—137 

II 

40-41 

Clerk 

ii 

35-30 


338-330 

Caekflghting in Kchuols 

.it 

41-42 


78-70 

Coni mini Law m Eng¬ 



11 

422—123 

lish Education 

.ii 

157-100 

1 

81-80 

Ucnaissnnou and tin- 



. Y 

837-HHO 

caUm 

V 

151-105 


SEM)0 

Endowments. 

.11 

452-150 


127-130 

Foes ... 

u 

583-581) 



Huhool 

Y 

257-200 


125 

Cliivnlna Ed lie a turn 

. I 

030-012 


125-120 

RENAISSANCE PERIOD 




a 0 fi -306 Endowninnia.n 352 - 1 . 51 ) 

870 Eroo Hnhonlfl ... .ii OUMJDIJ 

185 Cinnamon Niduiol .ui 138-140 

Eton Cnllugo .... n /*(>!)-.')lil 

3 S 0-300 WuielUJsLni* Cullcgn ,. v 7 HI- 7.05 

472-473 SVeatmiiiHlnr School . v 7 U 7 - 7 UH 

338-341 Mniciiftiit Tuylnrs' Sidiool iy 20 f) 

I-on don, Education in, 

IliflUiricnl ., . tv 00-78 

2 - 4 Crook, Study of iii 105-172 

0 L LaLiii LanguoRa and LiL- 

00-100 eintuni. in 038-052 

170-177 JTonry VI, King of Eng- 

380-380 laml . . .Ill 248-240 

551-553 Wolaoy, Cardinal.v 704-705 

60 S -500 Wykoham, William of, ... v 828320 

507-500 Ethical nmnl Livid era 

044-015 Asclmm, linger . . . I 240-247 

3 - 5 Choice, Sir John . . . . i 5 B 4-58 5 

30-40 Colot, John . u 40-50 

51-57 Clrooyn, William . m JH 4 

110 -L 12 Lmuciti, Tlumiai .. .tv 80-31 

240-248 More, Sir TJIonian.. , ,iv 3 I 8 -J 10 

004-500 Herman, William , ill 310 

Lily, William iv 20 

107-110 Smith, Hu Thunum v 345 

13 B -110 Mulc-aslcr, HiHiard. iv 321-325 

208 Udul, Nicholas . v 045-040 


High School r ... 

in 

201-202 

Spec] tit V]}])(‘9 of Education 



Hospital Schools 

in 

314-4118 

Aaarloiuy, Cnurtly, 

A 

10-24 

Middle Agoa, Education 



(Iontry and Nobles, Ed- 



during Llio .. 

IY 

217-224 

lit 1 all on of. 

III 

18-21 

Song School 

IV 

•XI 1-222 

Loiterti and Arum 

111 

m\ 

Cambridge, Unn ersity of 

I 

60J-fil0 

Traveling as Educalion 

V 

023 025 

Oxford, 1Jinvorally of ... 

IY 

57H-5Q3 

Hlynl, Sir TlumniH 

11 

430 

‘UnWorsilicH , . 

. Y 

051-000 

llorhlor, Sir Dnltlmznr. 

HI 

00 

Educational Feature* of the 



(lilhcrt, Sir lhimpliruy 

111 

10R-107 

Period 



(longrapliy. , 

III 

2 Hid 

Archdeacon , .. .. , 

, l 

J75-170 

Humphrey, Lawrcneo 

.III 

342-343 

Chancellor. 

. .1 

605 

DrathWQiLo, Ilioiiard. . 

. , I 

440 


BS2 








ANALYTICAL INDEXES 


RENAISSANCE PERIOD (Continued) 

Cloland, James . , . n 33-34 

Gmlbnrd, John in 1 

Klims tun, iSh Francis hi 60S 

REFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION 
Reformation, Tho, and Ed- 

ucn Li on. , . .v 133-141 

JCdwaid VI, King oT England n 410-420 

EliznboLlian Period in 

English Education n 431-433 

Bible in tho Schools . . . . i 370-377 

Caluchism , , . ...i 548-550 

Church Attendance of 

Scholars . . , ,n 1-3 

Diasonfcora in Education . ir 33B-341 
See also Ronaumnco and 

Education . . v 161-105 

SEVENTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY 

Realistic Movement 

Bacon, Eranoifl * ,1 313-310 

Doyle, Robert, ..I 437 

Academy.I 10-24 

Soionlifln Societies, , v 203-300 

Brookbank, Josopli i 451—152 

Du parti, William . . ,u 37G 

Dury, John ,. . ,ii 37D-3B0 
ITalL T John , ,iii 200 

liarLhb, Samuel • ,lii 225-220 

Herbert, Lord . m 254 

Ilomui Thomas . .... ,m 311 

Kinnor, Cyprian , . m G10 

Mil Lon, John ,iv 244 

iSnell, George . . v 31G 

Cominoiuveal Lli in Eng¬ 
land and Education . ,n 102-103 
Foundation# of an E1c7Jlc7i- 
U\ry School System 

llTay, Thomas . . r 440-441 

Charily Hohonls.... . .i 574-578 

Sooiotv Tor Promo Ling 

CliriBllau K n owl oil go, v 303-354 

Solely tor the Vtopa.- 

gation of the Gospol ,v 354-356 

Wales, Education m . ,v 745-747 

Gouge, Thomas,, . .hi 125 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Eighteenth ConLury Edu¬ 
cation in England . ,n 415-41B 

Enlightenment and Edu¬ 
cation ... , . . n 4B0 

Chostci field, Lord . , . I 500-500 

Defoe, Daniel . . n 281-284 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Burlco, Edmund 
Eldon, Lord,, 

Edgeworth, Richard 

Lovell . 

Day, Thomas. 

Gilpin, William. ..... 

Godwin, William..... 

Godwin, Mary Wollstono- 

crafb , .. . , 

Smith, Adam . .. . 

Thicknesso, George. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Development of a National 
System 

Boll, Androw ... . 

National Society, etc, , 
LancastoT, Joseph 
British and Foreign 
Soliool Saoioty 
Borough Road Train- 


(Confcmuod) 

i 471 

ii 420-430 

ii 394-306 

ii 26G-207 

in 110 

m 110-120 

hi 118-119 

v 342-343 

Y 607 


356-357 

38*1-335 

621-622 


.1 

437 

Monitorial Sysbom 

IV 

296-209 

.1 

10-24 

Trimmer. Mis . 

V 

628-629 

Y 

293-300 

Alton, William , ... 

. .1 

90 

I 

451-452 

Grooves, Janios Picrre- 



.11 

37 G 

pont . 

III 

162-153 

.11 

370-3SO 

Mayo, Charles 

IV 

162 

, ill 

200 

Homo and Colonial 



. Ill 

225-220 

School Society . 

III 

304-305 

111 

254 

In rant Schools , , , 

III 

452—464 

. Ill 

311 

Owgii, RoborL 

IV 

676-677 

III 

G10 

Buchanan, James . . 

, .1 

457 

,IV 

244 

Wildorspin, Snmucl. „ 

.V 

773 


Movement for National Sys¬ 
tem 

Wh l Lbi oa.il, Samuol 
Bourne, Slurgos... 
Roebuck, John Arthur . 
Biougham, Lord 
PlacOj Francis . ... 

Russell, Lord John 
Kny-Nlmtlloworth, Sir 
James Philips . , 
Education Coinmittoo 
of tho Privy Coun¬ 
cil .... 

Lowe, Roborfc , , 

Forster, William Ed¬ 
ward . 

England, Education in , 
Education Aisociations. , 
Parliamentary Educa¬ 
tional Commissions. 


770 

433-134 

104 

453-454 

720-*721 

227-228 


648-650 

450-433 

415-418 


3. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Eli gland, Education m . 

. ii 

459-4S3 

Athletics . 

I 

2GG-281 

Boarding School h 

i 

405-400 

DorinitoiMis .. ... 

. . ii 

36D-358 

Grammar School . . . 

ill 

I38-M0 

Public Schools, English 
Endowed Hchoola Aob .. 

. v 

75-79 

. . .il 

451-452 

Olinrlcrliausa . 

, r 

670-580 

Eton Coltogo. 

ii 

509-513 

Ilnnow Sohool 

HI 

220-223 

MorchaiiL Taylors' 
School. . ... 

. . .IV 

200 

Rugby School . 

. . . V 

218-220 

Slnowshury Soliool.... 

. V 

335-336 

Westminster Soliool 

. V 

767-768 


SECONDARY EDUCATION (Continued) 
Wincliostei Collo^o ., v 781-785 
London, Education m, 

Historical .iv 09-78 

Scholarships.v 252-255 

Examinations.ii 532-533 

Leading Headmasters of the 
Century 

AnioJd, Thomas, . r 220-223 

Bradloy, Goorgo Grnn- 

viilo .... i 490 

Farrar, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam . . ii 679 

Goddard, William Stan¬ 
ley , , . . ,in 118 

llnwlioy, Edward Crnvon m 236-237 


883 




ANALYTICAL INDEXICS 


SECOND All Y EDUCATION (OonLinuod) 


Koala, John . . , , hi 5HU 

Kennedy, Benjamin 

Ilall , . . m 501 

Knox, Vieosnmifl . nr 014-015 
Tomplo, Fie don ok . - v 550 

VaupJmn, Cknt’lo*J John. . y 707 

'WnlViOT, FrodeTiok 

William .y 747-748 

/fcodmislr eases 

Doalo, Dorothea.i 335 

Rues, Francos Mary , ,., _i 476 

Clough, Anuo Jomuna. , ,ii 40 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA¬ 
TION 

Cumbiidge, University 

of .i 501-510 

Oxford, UnivorMty oF. ,iy 578-503 

Birmingham j Unlv or¬ 
al by of . i 3S5 

Durham* University of » u 378-370 

Ilnrtloy College, South¬ 
ampton .in 224—225 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (Cotilinunrh 
Leeds, University of . in G72-C73 
Liverpool, University or iv 5.5-50 

London, UniveriiLy oT iv 70-81 

MannhosLei, University «r iv 115-116 

Bholhohl, Univwnily or ,y '334 

Mtininipnl College*) and 

Uiuvormlten . iv 3*20-330 

(Suo also under ilia apodal 
headings of Arlmiu- 
1 N trail on, c g Al- 
lendnnee, Compul¬ 
sory ; Child Labor j 
Apportionment of 
School Funds, ole,; 
or uf Hulijeofc mat¬ 
ter, c j>. Account- 
aimy, Art in Lho 
Rclionlw; Cummer* 
ejftl Education! In¬ 
dustrial J'hlueaUfm; 

Technical 13 duo a- 
Lion, ole.) 


4. AMERICAN STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
OF THE FIELD 
AND ITS SPE¬ 
CIAL PROBLEMS 
Sahool organization and 

ad minis tv at lan.v 230-287 

EDUCATION A STATE 
FUNCTION 

Coiiflliluliomd Provisions 

for-. . 11 ISO-101 

Historical Doyolaiiinont 
(Sco articles on flup- 
arnto staLes, hslad 
below) 

NATIONAL aa V EUN- 
MENT AND ED- 


UCATIQN. 

State GrantB Tor Eduoa- 

.IV 

372-3S2 

liou 

Govornroonlal Agoncicsfor 
Edueation 

National Teaohmplnati- 

. V 

200-273 

LllllOlH 

U. S Military Acad¬ 

.IV 

382-383 

emy 

.IV 

220-242 

U. S. Naval Acsadotuy 
U. S National AIuso- 

.IV 

301-308 


um.v 05Q 

U S Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion .v 040 

Proposed National Uni- 

vorsi Ly . jv 385-380 

PnviLto Foundations 

Peabody Fund, . IV 017-G18 

Catnegio Edit call opal 

Philanthropies , , ,i 530-530 

General EducaLioa 

Hoard .in 14 

Sago Foundation , , .., v 241 

STATE ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE ORGAN I- 
2 AT JON 

Stafco Educational Organi¬ 
zation,. . T v 409^111 

Stalo Board of Education . y 400-100 

StMo Bupwlntondont of 

Schools. . 403 


STATE ADMINISTRATION (Continued) 
Textbook t’onnuH mobs v 575-570 

Soliool Fund Commis- 

hKiueTa , . p , ,v 200 

School GmninihfUfUiur. . .. y 208 

Stale and Community. y 4Q8 

CmiLmlizftLion l 657-550 

Domormoy ftnd Education n 203-204 
CUiKoualup and Educa¬ 
tion , , . , ..ii 13-10 

Baliool SyHturns, Type* at . . v 288 

Alftlmiiia, Hlnto of . ,i 72-75 

Alnshii, Territory of ,, ,i 70-77 

Arizona, Stalo ol ,i 200-212 

ArkaumiH, Slute or , , ,i 212-210 

California, Slate aF ... i 482-407 

Coloindu, fllalo of , u 125-120 

Con non lie ill, SLnLn of . r ii 178-184 

Delaware, Statu of. , u 287-200 

DlHlrud of Columbia,. . . n 342-340 

Florida, StaLo of . ii 02R-O23 

Oaoi-gia, SlaLo of , . . m OFTiB 

Guam, tAland of ... in IO0-1O1 

Hawaii, TmrUory of , . m 233-230 

Idaho, State of. .tit 307-370 

Illinois, vSlalo of.m 377-381 

Indiana, Stalo or. , , m 400-413 

Iowa, State of. iii 401-485 

Kansas, S La to pf. . , , m 681-58*1 

IConlucky, Slate or , in 501-505 

Louisiana, State of iv Hl-88 

Maine, Win.to of iv 107-111 

Maryland, Stale of . .iv 141-140 

MnsancduiHotlH, State of iv M7-IG7 

Miobigan, SUlu of ,, iv 211-210 

Minnesota, Slate of iv 247-261 

MwsHn>p\, Stale of .. , ,iv 2(10-271 

MIhfkjiivj, SlnLo of . . , .iv 271-270 

Montana, S Into of c ,,.iv 300-302 

NubrtiHkn, Slain oT. . iv 300-403 

Nevada, Statu of , .iv 420-432 

Now llaiiipAliire, fltato 

of, . IV 432-130 

Now Jersey, Slnlri ol ,. ,iy 430-442 

Now Moxico, HLfiLo of, , .iv 443-440 

Now York, Bln to of . .iv 45&-40i) 

North Carolina, Stalo of. .iv 482-^lB8 


8S4 




ANALYTICAL INDEXES 


STATE ADMINISTRATION (Con 
North Dakota, Stato of, iv 
Ohio, State of , , . iv 

Oklahoma, State of iv 

Oregon, Stato of iv 

Panama Canal Zone.... iv 
Pennsylvania, SLalo of, , iv 
Philippine IbIwuIh , ,. iv 

Porto Ilioo, Island of V 
Illiodo Island, Slate of,., ,v 
South Carolina, Stato of v 
South Dakota, Stato of... v 

Toinioflaoo, Stato of. v 

Texas, SLato of. . y 
UmLod Stales , . , y 

Utah, Stalo of .v 

Vonnonl, Stato oT ,v 

Virginia, SLato of, . v 

Washington, Stato of . . v 
Wosl Virginia, Stale of ,v 
Wisconsin, State of , y 
Wyoming, Stato of . y 
COUNTY AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZATION 
County Donrds of Educa¬ 
tion. . . ,ii 

CouuLy Syatom of School 

Administration . 11 
Division By ate in of Admin¬ 
istration . , , ti 

County Superintendent of 

Schools . , , v 

Rural School Super vision . v 
Supervision of Teaching . , . v 
SuodiviHioiiHof the County 
Tlio Town SysLem . .v 
The Township Syatom r v 
Town or Township Su- 
por in London L ... v 
School Committon . ,n 

v 

Tho District System , n 
District Doauls of Trus¬ 
tees ir 

Tho DtaUinl Meeting ,. 11 
Tlio DiHliiol School , , ,11 

District School Inspector n 
School Hoard Conventions it 
School Di&Ulet, Tho, v 
Right of Women to Vo to Tor 
and Hold School 
Office* in the Slates .v 
SCOPE OP THE STATE 
, SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Public Schools, Syslouib of 


IV 

490—101 

IV 

531-530 

IV 

540-543 

IV 

555-560 

IV 

606-597 

IV 

025-G3J 

IV 

674-670 

V 

11-14 

. V 

I7G-183 

V 

360-372 

.V 

372-376 

V 

560-503 

V 

570-575 

y 

04D-G5Q 

.V 

G96-G99 

■ V 

71-1-7 IS 

V 

72B-732 

V 

751-754 

,v 

702-705 

v 

7SG-701 

V 

820-832 

.11 

217-218 

II 

218 


311-342 

312 

345 

345-346 

201 

2&8-20Q 


Fieo 

V 

70 

Elementary Education 
Primary Grades and 
School 

. .v 

20 

Leaving OUiflcaLcs . . 

hi 

070-071 

Kuulorgartcm . . . 

, nt 

598-609 

ICloinonlary Sohools. .. . 

21 

430 

Common Schools 

.11 

161 

AgnculUuo in Eloinon- 
laiy Schools 

, I 

00-08 

Secoudaiy EduoaLiou 

V 

312 

High Miaul m tho fi. 

III 

203-274 

Inlermudialo High 

Schools. 

.111 

470 

A«omliU‘il High Holioolfl 

. . I 

27 

Ilni'rtJ High SoJiools . 

. JJI 

205-260 

Colleges mul Secondary 
fie haul 3 

II 

105-100 


SCOPE OF STATE SYSTEM (Contmuod) 
Agriculture in High 

Schools . ,i 04-G( 

High School Boards . m 275 

High School Districts . .m 275 

Tho Rural School and ita 
Piobfoms 

Rural School Unions , . y 288-2S 
Tho Rural School Prob- 

^ loin ,, v 221-222 

Consolidation of Schools p 185-180 

indualiml Education in 425-443 

Agricultural Education , i 58-GS 

Commoionil Education . n 143-153 

Supplemental Education 
Vcucntion Schools , ,, ,y 701-702 

Special Schools .y 387-388 

Evening Schools , n 521-527 
Higher and Piofessional 
Education 

AgriLiuRuitLl Coffegos ,i 68-6- 

The American Collcgo . ,n 57-7! 

Foirslry Education . . n 633-6- 

Medical Education ,iy 167—1J 

Pharmacy Education ,. iv 602-6 

Piofn^iomU Education v 50 

Nursing Education , iv 614-^5 

Scciotarial Profession ,v 313-3 

Uni vui sides, American. v 663-6 

FINANCING TIIE STATE 


. V 

463-104 

SYSTEM 

School Funds 

v 

. V 

224-225 

Endow mcnls 

n 

. V 

468^73 

School Foos . . . 

ii 

.V 

, 017-01.9 

School Orders . 

Taxation foi Education 

. V 
V 

,v 

C.18 

Budget, School. 

, I 

V 

404 

Cost of Education . . 
Apportionment of School 

11 

.ii 

167 

Funds 

.1 

V 

208 

Subsidies, Special Grants 

,v 

II 

340-318 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT, 
ENVIRONMENT, 
Eye 
Textbooks 

Supplemental Books 
Toxtboolc Commis¬ 
sions . , ..., 

School Architecture 

School Supplies . 

Medical Inspection 
TIIE SCHOOL TERM.... 
Vacations . . 

Speoial Days 
Sessions, Length of , 

THE STATE AND TIIE 
TEACHER 

Tlio Te[ichor . 

Training of Teaching .. 
Improvement of, in Sor- 
vico . _ - 

Reading Ciiclos , 

V oluntary Organizations 
of . , . 

Toachors’ lnstilntea , 
Toaolmig, Profession of ., 
Certification of Toachors , 
Examining Hoards for 
Supervisory Goitilkataa 
Appointment and Tomire 
of Tonchois 
Appointmont of,. 


58-64 

67-79 

633-641 

167-1S1 

602-665 

50 

514-521 

313-310 

G63-0B2 


269-273 

452-450 

D83-5B0 

286 

490 

461—464 

212 

145-149 

447 

8BG-3B7 


V 

576-578 

V 

475 

.V 

576-576 

. .1 

183-105 

V 

475-476 

IV 

IB 2-180 

.V 

556-567 

.V 

702-703 

. V 

3 B 0 

V 

328-320 

, V 

500 

, V 

515-523 

,. r 

510 

.V 

114 

Y 

623-527 

AH 

467-109 

.V 

636-536 

1 

6 G 0 - 5 Ci 3 

.11 

538-540 

.V 

47 * 1-47 & 

, V 

500-503 





ANALYTICAL INDEXES 



STATE AND TEAC1IEll {Continued) 

OVERSIGHT OP STATE (Cimiliutad) 

Tenure uf . . 

V 

504-"mu 

Dear, 

ii 

2.17-2(1,4 

Hex of . 

\ 

5ia-r>ir> 

Dotif-Rhnd . , 

n 

'265-270 

Promotion of , . . , 

V 

SOl-fiUli 

Defoe ti vos 

ii 


ltcftVitmUon o T 

V 

SOU—fiOH 

CurreeLlunal Education. „ 

, u 


Employment Agoncies 

I 

G5-f50 

Du ten turn Sd logIm 

.ii 

317 

Accredited To tie hum - 

I 

28 

Indiana 

in 

414-420 

Salaries or Tenohon 

V 

- J308-M3 

Juvouilo Delinquents ,„ 

in 

575 

Leave! of Aliscnoo . , 

III 

GOO-G7U 

Negrn . , 

IV 

405 -J08 

THE OVERSIGHT OV 



Orphans 

IV 

DOH'571 

TIIE STATE 



Ilefoi mu Lory Education . 

V 

130-133 

Childhood, Legislation fov 



Stale mid Yoji-sluJp ErJlICu- 



Llio Conaoi vation of , 

I 

621-525 

tionnl AQVHriPB 



Child Lubov . 

l 

(107—01L 

Bible in. Lhu HaUnnla , _, 

, ,i 

370-377 

Attendance, Compulsory 

.1 

285-205 

Paronliiiil Kohuola 

IV 

(100 

Pupils' lights, Duties, and 



CJiAiitaiiniiQH t 

I 

53U5H3 

Obligationa , 

.V 

02-04 

Public Seliool Societies , 

V 

75 

Education of Special 



Y M.O A. AflfiOrjiaLirui , 

V 

830^14 

Class os 
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501-500 

SrliolarrilujH 

Y 

252-255 

Huisar 

, . 1 

■171-472 

Studoiil Lifo , . . 

V 

■120-130 

HncehaiUs 

. . I 

312 

Bogging StudonL^ 

. I 

340-311 

Cnrininu Hurtiiin, . 

. I 

530 

DiirsnlieiiHchaft .. 

I 

472 

Corj>s 

,ii 

207 

Land man iiHchnFL 

111 

023 

Duoliug in Univeisitioa. . 

n 

375-370 

Kumpn . _ 

Emturmtu^ and Sin twill ft? m 

.in 

on 

Amoriean OnllrgeB, 

.. n 

083-002 

A tide tics, College 

.. n 

200-281 


(Poe uciUcgo and university 
aliuhoH Him ifliu ai Li¬ 
dos oil Lho wopanUo 
suhjootH, f ij , Latw% 
(h'vpK, History, (do : 
also articles mi special 
phases of higher educa¬ 
tion, c(/. r /lyfioifhiirnl 
Education ; Commercial 
Education] Technical 
Efliicmion; amlfurpro- 
foMswinal rduefttnin yeo 
Lilli nvtinlcs (in earli of 
lho pr nf a ss ions, u. u ., A f ed- 
ical ATJucnfioni Law, 
Education for the j olo.) 


X, PHYSICAL EDUCATION; SCHOOL HYGIENE AND ATHLETICS 


HYGIENE in 353-354 

Hygiene, Personal . , . in 354-355 

Ilygionc, School , , , .in 355-357 

llygiono of tko School Child . in 350 

Hygiene oF Instruction in 350 

Construction, Equipment 
and buml&tion of tho 
iSeliaolliousa .. in 357 

Hygienic, Touching of ..... in 3(57-301 

InfilluoLion in Ilygtono nv the 

School.nr 367-36B 

Seopo of n Courso m Hy¬ 
giene . § , ui 368-350 

MoLhods oT IiiHlniolion in 

Hygiene . . .. m 359 

Toaohniff or Hyglnno m pri- 

inary (irndai , . in 350-3G0 
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HYGIENE (Continued) 

Teaching of Ilygumo in tho 
Grade? and m tlm High 
School .in 300 

InsUuolioii in Lhe Tiaiiiing 

School for Teachers in 300-301 

Sox Ilygiono, hi btrue turn in ... ,v 320-331 

Touching, Ilygicmo or . ,v 527-628 

Tom penmen Instruction . . . y 557-558 

HYGIENE OP INSTRUCTION 
Air of tho Hehoolroom ... r 00-70 

ArHhmntid, llygiono of . i 207-200 

II lack hoards, Cons Uuo bon and 

Ilyglonci or . ( . , ,,i 31)1 

Coeducation, Ilvgieno of . n 4(M7 
DoporLmont ami Weather . ,n 300 

Drawing, Ilygioiio of, . . n 300-370 



ANALYTICAL INDEXES 


HYGIENE OP INSTRUCTION (Continued) 
Exclusions, School , , ,n 542-543 

Fatigue , . .ii f570—581 

Measuromonfc of Fatigue , ,, n 580-531 

Questions of Practical In- 

loreat , ,., ii 581 

Pori oils of Study . , iv 043-044 

Sessions, Long 111 of . . . v 323-329 

Horne SLudy, Ilygione of . . m 3Q5-30G 

OvorpreasuiG .iv 574.-575 

Vacations ... . v 702-703 

IlyRiono, School ..m 355-357 

Ilygiono of Jnatruction .. .m 356 

ICuidorgarlcn, IlyRiono of tho in 007-008 

Manual Training, Ilygiono of .iv 127-129 

Pimishmont, Ilygiono or . . v S8-80 

lleading, Ilygiono of . v 114-115 

Writing, Ilygiono of .... y 821-827 

HYGIENE 6 1' THE CHILD 
Aclolcsconoo, Ilygiono of . ,i 44-40 

Sox Hygiene, Instruction m , ,v 320-331 

Glow til ... . . .in 107-190 

Physiologicnl Ago ... ,. iv 715-71G 

HEALTH AND CLEANLI¬ 
NESS OF THE 
CHILD 

Ilygiono, Poiflonal, , ,, m 351-355 

Ilygiono, School iii 355-357 

Ilygiono of tho School 

Child.m 356 

Baths ( .... i 332-333 

Dioa thing . _ . i 111 

Bieathing Exoroisos. i 444—115 

Camp Schools .i 511-512 

Open Air Schools ... iv 618-551 

Child SLudy.i G15-021 

CloAnliium of tho Schoolroom . ir 31-33 

Clothing or School Children .. ,n 40 

Disinfectants for School Chil¬ 
dren . . . . . ii 337-338 

Eugenio*! , . ii 514-519 

Food and Feoding of School 

Children .ii 627-030 

Nutrition .Ii 027-620 

School Lunohoa . . . . ii 029-030 

Lunalioa and Liinehiooms in 

Schools . iv 02-03 

Ear ... . . . ii 301 

Ear, Ilygiono of tho. it 331-381 

Dunfium ii 270 

Eyo, SlruoLuro , . . . n 550-500 

‘Ilygiono of the . ii 600-502 

Movements o? tlia . II 502 

Vision, Tests of.u 662-504 

Afl tignmtism.r 255-257 

Myopia * . . . ii 360-362 

0plillialmia Neonatorum,,. iv 552 

Nose, Ilygiono of tho.iv 504-505 

Speech Defects . . . ,v 380-301 

Teeth, Ilygiono of tho . v 554-555 

Spinal CurvaLuro.v 402^103 

MEDICAL INSPECTION 
AND DISEASES OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Medical Inspection of School b iv 182-180 

StuUiH in Different Countries, ,iy 182-185 

I napoo Lion Tor Lho Doloc- 
tion of Contagious Dis¬ 
eases . iv 186 

Physical Examination . , iv 1B5-180 

Tho Hahool Nurse . , iv 180 

Summary of Conditions m 

the U. S.iv 187-180 


MEDICAL INSPECTION (Continued) 

Administration . . iv 187 

Salaries iv 187 

Cost and Time. ... ..iv 187-188 

Legal Provisions in the 
_ us ... IV 188-180 

Injured, First Aid to.in 457-458 

Contagious Disoaaos .n 101-194 

Infectious Diaonsca . ..m 454-465 

Exclusion from School. ii 541-542 

Adenoids.. yg 

Clioioa. , 042-044 

Colds , , , . . i ... ii 40 

Grippe.Ill 183-184 

group . . . . ii 230 

Diphtheria, . . .... n 333-335 

lloAdaoliG, . , . in 237-23S 

In fan til o Paralysis . , , . , m 454 

Measles.iv 103-164 

Meningitis . . , , iy 194^105 

Mortah ty in School Children. iv 310-317 

Mortality, Rats of, among 

Children. . , .. iv 320 

Mumps ... iv 328 

Riokots .. 188-180 

Scarlet Fever . ... y 24Q-250 

Tonsils and Tonsillitis v 015 

Trachoma, , , , , v 619 

Tuberculosis. v 033-035 

Forma, . y 033-034 

Symptoma , . , ,y 534 

Conditions favoring Tu¬ 
berculosis . M< v 034 

How Tuberculosis is 

spread v 034 

Fiequonoy and Mortality v 635 

Tuberculous and tho Sohobl y 035 

Vertigo.. 725 

ATHLETICS — PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE 

Alhlotias, Educational.I 26G-2H1 

Educational Valuo of Athlot¬ 
ica . . . i 266-267 

Creative Forcoa in Athlotica , ,i 207-272 

Tho Contestants' Incen¬ 
tives . . 1 267-208 

Tho Spectators' Incen¬ 
tives. ... I 268-209 

Evils of Athlotica. , ,i 269-270 

Con Lob t.I 270-272 

Atlilolica in England . ... 1 272r-274 

College Athletics . .... 1 274-276 

Socondary Saliools . , ,i 276-277 

Rules of Eligibility . . 1 276 

Safeguards.I 277 

Evoutg 1 277 

Values .I 277 

Elementary Sehools.I 277-281 

Class Athlotica. . . 1 278 

Eligibility . 1 278 

Standards of Classifi¬ 
cation .i 27S-279 

Limiting Competition . . 1 270 

Effect upon lho School . 1 270-280 

Progress of tho Movo- 

moilb .,i 280 

AtliloLio Courtesy. 1 230 

Progross. 1 280 

Statistics. 1 290-291 

Training, Atlilotie, . . , .... v 621-622 

Physical Education . iv 707-710 

Historical. iv 707-708 

Modorn Views.iv 708 
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ATHLETICS (Continued) 

In Colleges mid Universities iv 


In SohoolB.iv 

Training of Physical Inatruc- 

torfl.iv 

Games. , ... .- 111 

Play.iv 

Athletics, Field.* -i 

Playground.iv 

Equipment,, . , i.iv 

Roof Playgrounds .iv 

Administration.iv 

Results, .. . -IV 

Europoan Playgrounds. . ,,., .iv 

Gymnasium.m 

Gymnasium Equipment. iii 

Qynvna&lios. nt 

Gymnastics for Girls.in 

Gyinnastlas, German. hi 

Anmtourism..i 

Cnllstlionica , ., ..1 

Dancing...n 

Olympio Games.iv 

Pentathlon ..iv 

Baseball.,. . I 

Basketball .., , ,..i 

Boxing.i 

Cnakob.n 

Fenoing. II 


ATHLETICS (Continuod) 

708-700 Football . n 

700-710 Handball.m 

Hockoy, Field. in 

710 Hockoy, loo..in 

6-0 Lfiorosgo. . in 

725-727 Lawn Tonnis. hi 

281-283 Rowing.v 

720-730 Running. .. v 

720-720 Saoaor.... 

720 Swimming. ,y 

720 Track nncl Flolil Athlotios.v 

720-730 Water Polo. V 

730 Wrestling . , v 

105-10B WRITERS ON ATIILJSTICB 
107-108 AND PHYSICAL EX- 

10 B-100 EIICISE 

100 Amor os, Franois .. ,i 

100-201 Clioa, Phokion Ilomrloli . . , , n 

107-108 Dolsnrfce, Francois . , , . .n 

488-480 Eulor, Carl Fhihpp. ii 

248 GutainutliH, Jahtinn CUriato- 

640-547 phor Pried rich . in 

040 Jfllin, Friedrich Ludwig. iii 

320-327 Lewis, Dio.in 

330-331 Ling, Por tlonriok. . . . iv 

435 Ra tlisLein, Hugo , . y 

220-230 Bpiere, Adolf .v 

600-607 


030-033 

215-210 

200-200 

300 

010 

OSS 

210-217 

220 

340-347 

484 

010 


755 

810 


115 

38 

201 

610 

104-105 

614 

080-081 

32 

208 

401-402 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


Air of the Salioolroom.i 

Arohi too Lure, iSohool . i 

Traditional Form. i 

Building Materials .. '.i 

Types of Buildings . ..i 

Foundations. I 

Basements . .1 

Drainage .I 

Classrooms .i 

Color of Walla , ,. . .i 

Floors ,. . „ . .i 

Doors.i 

Cloakrooms and Loakura, , .i 

Halls.i 

Assembly Rooms. i 

Stairways -.i 

Lunohrooma. i 

D (Ltlis. I 

Blackboards, Construction and 

Hygiene of.I 

Docoration of Schools .u 

Desks and SeatB, School.II 

Disinfea tanfcs for Sohool Budd¬ 
ings., , . ii 

Drinking Fountains .n 

Fire Protection.n 

Floor Qpoco por Pupil. ., . .,11 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE (Continuod) 

00-70 Heating of Seliool Buildings , .in 238-241 
183-100 Standards in Healing SohoolB ill 238-230 

1B3 Systems of IIonLing. .... m 230 

183-185 Slovos in 230 

185-186 Ilot Air Furnnco .. . in 23D-240 

180-187 Steam Healing . ..in 240 

187- 188 Ilot Water SyBlom, . - hi 240-241 

188- 189 Hyglono, Sahool.m 355^357 

180 Conetr notion, Equipment, 

180-100 and Sanitation of tho 

100 SahoallioiiBO.m 357 

100- 101 Latrinos, Sanitary .in 052 

101- 102 Lighting of Solioolhouso ... . iv 20-20 

102- 103 Unilateral Lighting .iv 27 

103- 104 WiclLh of Miflliona.iv 27 

104- 105 Oriontn Lion , ,. ,. . iv 27 

105- 100 Ribbed Glass . . .iv 28 

332-333 Artificial Lighting iv 2B-20 

Vontllatlon of School Buildings, , ,v 708-712 

301-304 Window Vontilfttlon .v 708-700 

274-275 Gravity SysLom.v 700-710 

311-317 Mechanical Mothods . . . , ,v 710-712 

Vacuum System. v 710 

337 Plonum System.v 710-711 

373 Air Ducts .v 711-712 

013 Circulation. of Air Noeded.. .v 712 

010 AJr Filtoring.v 712 
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